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THE    LONG    LABRADOR    TRAIL 


THE   COMPACT   WITH    HUBBARD    FULFILLED 


BY    DILLON    WALLACE 
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V 


AT  half-past  four  on  Monday  morning 
I  called  the  men,  and  while  Pete 
was  preparing  breakfast  the  rest 
of  us  broke  camp  and  made  ready  for  a 
prompt  start.  All  were  anxious  to  see 
behind  the  range  of  bowlder-covered  hills 
and  to  reach  Lake  Nippisish,  which  we  felt 
could  not  now  be  far  away.  As  soon  as 
our  meal  was  finished  the  larger  canoe  was 
loaded  and  started  on  ahead,  while  Rich- 
ards, Duncan  and  I  remained  behind  to 
load  and  follow  in  the  other. 

Before  we  reached  the  point  where  the 
portage  began  Pete  shot  a  duck,  and 
shortly  after  we  landed  one  or  two  part- 
ridges (grouse)  were  also  added  to  our 
larder. 

With  the  rising  sun  the  day  had  become 
excessively  warm,  and  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  cool  the  stilling  atmos- 
phere.    The  trail  was  ill-defined  and  rough, 


winding  through  bare  glacial  bowlders  that 
were  thick-strewn  on  the  ridges;  and  the 
difficulty  of  following  it,  together  with  the 
heat,  made  the  work  seem  doubly  hard, 
as  we  trudged  with  heavy  packs  to  the 
shores  of  a  little  lake  which  nestled  in  a 
notch  between  the  hills  a  mile  and  a  half 
away.  Once  a  fox  ran  before  us  and  took 
refuge  in  its  den  under  a  large  rock,  but 
save  the  always  present  cloud  of  black  flies, 
no  other  sign  of  life  was  visible  on  the  tree- 
less hills.  Finally  at  midday,  after  three 
wearisome  journeys  back  and  forth,  bathed 
in  perspiration  and  dripping  fly  dope  and 
pork  grease,  which  we  had  rubbed  on  our 
faces  pretty  freely  as  a  protection  from  the 
winged  pests,  we  deposited  our  last  load 
upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  thankfully 
stopped  to  rest  and  cook  our  dinner. 

We  were  still  eating  when  we  heard  the 
first  rumblings  of  distant  thunder  and  felt 
the  first  breath  of  wind  from  a  bank  of 
black  clouds  in  the  western  sky,  and  had 
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scarcely  started  forward  again  when  the 
heavens  opened  upon  us  with  a  deluge. 

The  brunt  of  the  storm  soon  passed,  but 
a  steady  rain  continued  as  we  paddled 
through  the  lake  and  portaged  across  a 
short  neck  of  land  into  a  larger  lake,  down 
which  we  passed  to  a  small  round  island 
near  its  lower  end.  Here,  drenched  to  the 
bone  and  thoroughly  tired,  we  made  camp, 
and  in  the  shelter  of  the  tent  ate  a  savory 
stew  composed  of  duck,  grouse,  venison  and 
fat  pork  that  Pete  served  in  the  most  appe- 
tizing camp  style. 

1  was  astounded  by  the  amount  of  squaw 
bread  and  "darn  goods"  that  the  young 
men  of  my  party  made  away  with,  and  be- 
gan to  fear  not  only  for  the  flour  supply, 
but  also  for  the  health  of  the  men.  One 
day  when  I  saw  one  of  my  party  eat  three 
thick  loaves  of  squaw  bread  in  addition  to 
a  fair  quantity  of  meat,  I  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  limit  the  flour  part  of  the  ration. 
I  expressed  my  fears  to  Pete,  and  advised 
that  he  bake  less  bread,  and  make  the  men 
eat  more  of  the  other  food. 

"  Bread  very  good  for  Indian.  Not  good 
when  white  man  eat  so  much.  Good  way 
fix  him.  Use  not  so  much  baking-powder, 
me.     Make  him  heavy,"  suggested  Pete. 

"No,  Pete,  use  enough  baking-powder 
to  make  the  bread  good,  and  I'll  speak  to 
the  men.  Then  if  they  don't  eat  less  bread 
of  their  own  accord,  we'll  have  to  limit 
them  to  a  ration." 

I  decided  to  try  this  plan,  and  that  even- 
ing in  our  camp  on  the  island  I  told  them 
that  a  ration  of  bread  would  soon  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  They  looked  very  solemn 
about  it,  for  the  bare  possibility  of  a  lim- 
ited ration,  something  that  they  had  never 
had  to  submit  to,  appeared  like  a  hardship 
to  them. 

On  Tuesday  morning  when  we  awoke 
the  rain  was  still  falling  steadily.  During 
the  forenoon  the  storm  abated  somewhat 
and  we  broke  camp  and  transferred  our 
goods  to  the  mainland,  where  the  trail  left 
the  lake  near  a  good-sized  brook.  Our 
portage  led  us  over  small  hills  and  through 
marshes  a  mile  and  a  half  to  another  lake. 
While  Pete  remained  at  our  new  camp  to 
prepare  supper  and  Easton  stayed  with 
him,  the  rest  of  us  brought  forward  the 
last  load.  Richards  and  I  with  a  canoe 
and  packs  attempted  to  run  down  the 
brook,  which  emptied  into  the  lake  near 


our  camp;  but  we  soon  found  the  stream 
too  rocky,  and  were  forced  to  cut  our  way 
through  a  dense  growth  of  willows  and 
carry  the  canoe  and  packs  to  camp  on  our 
backs. 

The  rain  had  ceased  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  evening  was  delightfully 
cool,  so  that  the  warmth  of  a  big  camp  fire 
was  most  grateful  and  comforting.  Our 
day's  march  had  carried  us  into  a  well- 
wooded  country,  and  the  spectral  dry 
sticks  of  the  old  burnt  forest  were  behind 
us.  The  clouds  hung  low  and  threatening, 
and  in  the  twilight  beyond  the  glow  of  our 
leaping  fire  made  the  still  waters  of  the 
lake,  with  its  encircling  wilderness  of  fir 
trees,  seem  very  dark  and  somber.  The 
genial  warmth  was  so  in  contrast  to  the 
chilly  darkness  of  the  tent  that  we  sat  long 
and  talked  of  our  travels  and  prospects 
and  the  lake  and  wilderness  before  us  that 
no  white  man  had  ever  before  seen,  while 
the  brook  near  by  tumbling  over  its  rocky 
bed  roared  a  constant  complaint  at  our  in- 
trusion into  this  land  of  solitude. 

The  following  morning  was  cool  and 
fine,  but  showers  developed  during  the  day. 
Our  venison,  improperly  dried,  was  mold- 
ing, and  much  of  it  we  found,  upon  unpack- 
ing, to  be  maggoty.  After  breakfast  I  in- 
structed the  others  to  cut  out  the  wormy 
parts  as  far  as  possible  and  hang  the  good 
meat  over  the  fire  for  further  drying,  while 
with  Easton  I  explored  a  portion  of  the 
lake  shore  in  search  of  the  trail  leading 
out.  We  returned  for  a  late  dinner,  and 
then  while  Easton,  Richards  and  I  caught 
trout,  I  dispatched  Pete  and  Stanton  to 
continue  the'  search  beyond  the  point 
where  Easton  and  I  had  left  off.  It  was 
near  evening  when  they  came  back  with 
the  information  that  they  had  found  the 
trail,  very  difficult  to  follow,  leading  to  a 
river,  some  two  miles  and  a  half  beyond 
our  camp.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
Crooked  River,  which  empties  into  Grand 
Lake  close  to  the  Nascaupee,  and  which  the 
Indians  had  told  us  had  its  rise  in  Lake 
Nippisish. 

The  evening  was  very  warm,  and  mos- 
quitoes were  so  thick  in  the  tent  that 
we  almost  breathed  them.  Stanton,  after 
much  turning  and  fidgeting,  finally  took 
his  blanket  out  of  doors,  where  he  said  it 
was  cooler  and  he  could  sleep  with  his  head 
covered  to  protect  him;  but  in  an  hour  he 
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We  spent  most  of  our  time  portaging. 
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was  back,  and  with  his  blanket  wet  with 
dew  took  his  usual  place  beside  me. 

The  next  morning  we  portaged  to  the 
Crooked  River,  where  we  stopped  for  din- 
ner, and  while  Pete  was  preparing  it  Rich- 
ards and  I  caught  some  very  good  trout. 
From  down  the  river  the  roar  of  a  big 
rapid  came  to  us  quite  distinctly.  The 
stream  below  this  point  is  said  by  the 
Indians  to  be  exceedingly  rough  and  en- 
tirely impassable. 

Our  meal  disposed  of  we  paddled  a  short 
distance  up  the  river,  which  is  here  some 
two  hundred  yards  in  width  and  rather 
shallow,  then  poled  through  a  short  rapid 
and  tracked  through  two  others,  wading 
almost  to  our  waists  in  some  places.  We 
now  came  to  a  widening  of  the  stream 
where  it  spread  out  into  a  small  lake.  Near 
the  upper  end  of  this  expansion  was  an  isl- 
and upon  which  we  found  a  long-disused 
log  cache  of  the  Indians.  A  little  distance 
above  the  island  what  appeared  to  be  two 
rivers  flowed  into  the  expansion.  Rich- 
ards, Duncan  and  I  explored  up  the  right- 
hand  branch  until  we  struck  a  rapid.  Upon 
our  return  to  the  point  where  the  two 
streams  came  together  we  found  that  the 
other  canoe,  against  my  positive  instruc- 
tions not  to  proceed  at  uncertain  points 
until  I  had  decided  upon  the  proper  route 
to  take,  had  gone  up  the  branch  on  the 
left,  tracked  through  a  rapid  and  disap- 
peared. 

There  were  no  signs  of  Indians  on  either 
of  these  branches  so  far  as  we  could  dis- 
cover, and  I  was  well  satisfied  that  some- 
where on  the  north  bank  of  the  expansion, 
probably  not  far  from  the  island  and  old 


cache  which  we  had  passed,  was  the  trail. 
But  evening  was  coming  on  and  rain  was 
threatening,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
follow  the  other  canoe,  which  had  gone 
blindly  ahead,  until  we  should  overtake  it, 
as  it  contained  all  the  cooking  utensils  and 
our  tent.  This  failure  of  the  men  to  obey 
instructions  took  us  a  considerable  dis- 
tance out  of  our  way  and  cost  us  several 
days'  time,  as  we  discovered  later. 

We  tracked  through  some  rapids  and 
finally  overhauled  the  other  canoe  at  a 
place  where  the  river  branched  again.  It 
was  after  seven  o'clock,  a  drizzling  rain  was 
falling,  and  here  we  pitched  camp  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  just  opposite  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  branches. 

On  the  west  fork  and  directly  across 
from  our  camp  was  a  rough  rapid,  and 
while  supper  was  cooking  I  paddled  over 
with  Richards  to  try  for  fish.  We  made 
our  casts,  and  I  quickly  landed  a  twen- 
ty-inch ouananiche  and  Richards  hooked 
a  big  trout  that,  after  much  play,  was 
brought  ashore.  It  measured  twenty-two 
and  a  half  inches  from  tip  to  tip  and 
eleven  and  a  half  inches  around  the  shoul- 
ders. I  had  landed  a  couple  more  large 
trout,  when  Richards  enthusiastically  an- 
nounced that  he  had  a  big  fellow  hooked. 
He  played  the  fish  for  half  an  hour  before 
he  brought  it  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  so 
completely  exhausted  that  it  could  scarcely 
move  a  fin.  We  had  no  landing  net  and 
he  attempted  to  lift  it  out  by  the  line,  when 
snap  went  the  hook  and  the  fish  was  free! 
I  made  a  dash,  caught  it  in  my  hands  and 
triumphantly  brought  it  ashore.  It  proved 
to  be  the  largest  fish  of  the  trip — an  ouana- 
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niche  that  measured  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length  by  eleven  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  girth. 

In  our  excitement  we  had  forgotten  all 
about  supper  and  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  raining;  but  we  now  saw  Pete  on 
the  further  shore  gesticulating  wildly  and 
pointing  at  his  open  mouth,  in  pantomime 
suggestion  that  the  meal  was  waiting. 

"Well,  that  is  fishing!"  remarked  Rich- 
ards. "  I  never  landed  a  fish  as  big  as  that 
before." 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "we're  getting  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  river  now  where  the 
big  fish  are  always  found." 

"  1  never  expected  any  such  sport  as  that. 
It's  worth  the  hard  work  just  for  this  hour's 
fishing." 

"  You'll  get  plenty  more  of  it  before 
we're  through  the  country.  There  are 
some  big  fellows  under  that  rapid.  The 
Indians  told  us  we  should  find  salmon  in 
this  section  too,  but  we're  ahead  of  the 
salmon,  I  think.  They're  hardly  due  for 
a  month  yet." 

"Let's  show  the  fellows  the  trout,  first. 
They're  big  enough  to  make  'em  open  their 
eyes.  Then  we'll  spring  the  ouananiche 
on  'em  and  they'll  faint.  It  '11  be  enough 
to  make  Easton  want  to  come  and  try  a 
cast  too." 

So  when  we  pushed  through  the  dripping 
bushes  to  the  tent  we  presented  only  the 
few  big  trout,  which  did  indeed  create  a 
sensation.  Then  Richards  brought  for- 
ward his  ouananiche,  and  it  produced  the 
desired  effect.  After  supper  Pete  and  Eas- 
ton must  try  their  hand  at  the  fish,  and 
they  succeeded  in  catching  five  trout  aver- 
aging, we  estimated,  from  two  to  three 
pounds  each.  Richards,  however,  still  held 
the  record  as  to  big  fish,  both  trout  and 
ouananiche,  and  the  others  vowed  they 
would  take  it  from  him  if  they  had  to  fish 
nights  to  do  it. 

En  route  up  the  river,  in  the  afternoon, 
Pete  had  shot  \  muskrat,  and  I  asked  him 
that  night  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered.  "Musk- 
rat  no  good  now." 

"Well,  never  kill  any  animal  while  you 
are  with  me  that  you  cannot  use,  except 
beasts  of  prey." 

This  was  one  of  the  rules  that  I  had  laid 
down  at  the  beginning:  that  no  member 
of  the  party  should  kill  for  the  sake  of 


killing  any  living  thing.  I  could  not  be 
angry  with  Pete,  however,  for  he  was  al- 
ways so  good-natured.  No  matter  how 
sharply  I  might  reprove  him,  in  five  min- 
utes he  would  be  doing  something  for  my 
comfort,  or  singing  some  Indian  song  as 
he  went  light-heartedly  about  his  work. 
I  understood  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to 
down  the  Indian  instinct  to  kill,  and  that 
the  muskrat  had  been  shot  thoughtlessly 
without  considering  for  a  moment  whether 
it  were  needed  or  not.  The  flesh  of  the 
muskrat  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  very 
strong  in  flavor  and  unpalatable,  and  be- 
sides, with  the  grouse  that  were  occasion- 
ally killed,  the  fish  that  we  were  catching, 
and  the  dried  venison  still  on  hand,  we 
could  not  well  use  it.  No  fur  is,  of  course, 
in  season  at  this  time  of  year,  and  so  there 
was  no  excuse  for  killing  muskrats  for  the 
pelts. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  camp  we  saw  some 
of  the  largest  spruce  timber  that  we  came 
upon  in  the  whole  journey  across  Labrador. 
Some  of  these  trees  were  fully  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  and  per- 
haps fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  These 
large  trees  were  very  scattered,  however, 
and  too  few  to  be  of  commercial  value. 
For  the  most  part  the  trees  that  we  met 
with  were  six  to  eight,  and,  occasionally, 
ten  inches  through,  scrubby  and  knotted. 
In  Labrador  trees  worth  the  cutting  are 
always  located  near  streams  in  sheltered 
valleys. 

That  evening  before  we  retired  the  driz- 
zle turned  to  a  downpour,  and  we  were 
glad  to  leave  our  unprotected  camp-fire 
for  the  unwarmed  shelter  of  our  tent. 
While  I  lay  within  and  listened  to  the 
storm,  I  wrote  in  my  diary:  "As  I  lie 
here,  the  rain  pours  upon  the  tent  over 
my  head  and  drips — drips — drips  through 
small  holes  in  the  silk;  the  wind  sweeps 
through  the  spruce  trees  outside  and  a 
breath  of  the  fragrance  of  the  great  damp 
forest  comes  to  me.  I  hear  the  roar  of  the 
rapid  across  the  river  as  the  waters  pour 
down  over  the  rocks  in  their  course  to  the 
sea.  I  wonder  if  some  of  those  very  waters 
do  not  wash  the  shores  of  New  York.  How 
far  away  the  city  seems,  and  how  glad  I 
shall  be  to  return  home  when  my  work 
here  is  finished! 

"This  is  a  feeling  that  comes  to  one 
often  in  the  wilderness.     Perhaps  it  is  a 
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touch  of  homesickness — a  hunger 
for  the  sympathy  and  companion- 
ship of  our  friends." 

The  days  that  followed  were 
days  of  weary  waiting  and  inac- 
tivity. On  July  fourteenth  a  cold 
northeast  storm  was  blowing  and 
the  rain  fell  heavily  and  incessantly 
from  daylight  until  dark.  Trail 
hunting  was  impracticable  while 
the  storm  lasted,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  should  remain  here 
until  the  weather  should  become 
more  favorable  for  our  advance. 
There  was  much  needed  mending 
to  be  done,  as  some  of  our  clothing 
was  badly  torn,  as  well  as  other 
things  for  which  this  halt  offered 
an  opportunity. 

Everything  we  had  in  the  way  of 
wearing  apparel  was  wet,  and  we 
set  up  our  tent  stove  for  the  first 
time,  that  we  might  dry  our  things 
under  cover.  This  stove  proved  a 
great  comfort  to  us,  and  all  agreed 
that  it  was  an  inspiration  that  led 
me  to  bring  it.  It  was  not  an 
inspiration,  however,  but  my  ex- 
perience on  the  trip  with  Hub- 
bard that  taught  the  necessity  of  a 
stove  for  just  such  occasions  as  this, 
and  for  the  colder  weather  later. 

Some  of  us  went  to  the  rapid  to 
fish,  but  it  was  too  cold  for  either  fly  or  bait, 
and  we  soon  gave  it  up.  I  slipped  off  a 
rock  in  the  lower  swirl  of  the  rapid,  and 
went  into  the  river  over  head  and  ears. 
Pete,  who  was  with  me,  gave  audible  ex- 
pression to  his  amusement  at  my  discom- 
fiture as  I  crawled  out  of  the  water  like  a 
half-drowned  rat;  but  I  could  see  no  occa- 
sion for  his  hilarity  and  I  told  him  so. 

This  experience  dampened  my  enthusi- 
asm as  a  fisherman  for  that  day.  The  net 
was  set,  however,  which  later  yielded  us 
some  trout,  and  m  the  afternoon  all  rod 
fishing  was  abandt  ned,  and  we  gathered 
in  the  cozy  tent  A  trout  was  planked 
outside  on  a  dry  s^  oice  log  hewn  flat  on 
one  side,  and  made  a  delicious  dinner,  and 
a  savory  kettle  of  fish  chowder  made  of 
trout  and  dried  onions  gave  us  an  equally 
good  supper. 

The  weather  conditions  on  July  fifteenth 
were  similar  to  those  on  the  fourteenth; 
sleet  was  mingled  with  the  rain  in  the  early 


How  we  hung  our  trout  to  dry  and  smoke. 

morning,  and  it  was  so  cold  that  Duncan 
used  his  mittens  when  doing  outdoor  work. 
The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
the  tent.  Easton  was  not  feeling  well,  and 
I  looked  upon  our  delay  z.z  not  altogether 
lost  time  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  shape  again. 

A  pocket  copy  of  "Hiawatha,"  from 
which  Stanton  read  aloud,  furnished  us 
with  entertainment.  Pete  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  reading,  and  I  found  he 
was  quite  familiar  with  the  legends  of  his 
Indian  hero,  and  he  told  us  some  stories  of 
Hiawatha  that  I  had  neve/  heard.  "Hia- 
watha," said  Pete,  "he  the  same  as  Christ. 
He  do  anything  he  want  to."  Pete  pro- 
duced his  harmonica  in  the  evening  and 
proved  himself  a  very  good  performer. 

This  fifteenth  of  July  was  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  Hub- 
bard and  I  had  started  with  such  light 
hearts  two  years  before  from  Northwest 
River  Post  on  the  journey  that  ended  so 
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Giving  Pete  a  hair  cut. 

disastrously  in  the  October  snows.  And 
now  I  was  again  in  the  depth  of  the  same 
dernful  wilderness.  What  had  Fate  in  store 
for  us?  No  one  could  tell.  How  I  missed 
Hubbard  at  times  like  this!  How  I  longed 
for  one  more  of  those  chats — "visits"  he 
called  them — that  we  used  to  have  when 
we  huddled  on  stormy  nights  by  our  camp 
fire  in  the  lee  of  some  bush,  and  the  rain 
beat  through  the  moaning  forest  around 
us,  while  we  discussed  over  and  over  again 
the  subjects  that  we  loved  so  well  to  talk 
about.  The  rain  and  the  moaning  forest 
and  the  bleak  wilderness  were  the  same, 
but  the  companionship  was  gone,  and  a 
great  loneliness  that  was  almost  a  heart- 
ache held  its  place. 

July  sixteenth  was  Sunday,  and  I  de- 
cided that  rain  or  shine  we  must  break 
camp  on  Monday  and  move  forward,  for 
the  inactivity  was  becoming  unendurable. 
There  were  heavy  showers  during  the  day, 


with  only  a  slight  drizzling  rain 
between  them. 

A  little  fishing  was  done,  and 
Pete  landed  a  twenty-two  and 
three-quarter  inch  trout,  thus 
wresting  the  big  trout  record 
from  Richards.  Pete  was  proud 
and  boasted  a  great  deal  of  this 
feat,  which  he  claimed  proved  his 
greater  skill  as  a  fisherman,  but 
which  the  others  attributed  to 
luck. 

We  were  enabled  to  do  some 
scouting  in  the  afternoon,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  our 
camp  was  on  an  island.  Nowhere 
could  we  find  any  Indian  signs, 
and  we  were  therefore  quite  evi- 
dently off  the  trail. 

VI 

As  already  stated,  the  Indians 
at    Northwest     River    Post    had 
informed    us    that    the    Crooked 
River  had  its  rise   in    Lake  Nip- 
pisish,    and    I    therefore    decided 
to    follow    the    stream  from    the 
point    where    we   were  now    en- 
camped to  the  lake,  or  until  we 
should  come  upon  the  trail  again, 
as  I  felt  sure  we  should  do  farther 
up,  rather  than  retrace  our  steps 
to  the  abandoned  cache   on  the 
island  in  the  expansion  below,  and  probably 
consume  considerable  time  in  locating  the 
old  portage  route  from  that  point. 

Accordingly,  on  Monday  morning  we 
began  our  work  against  the  almost  con- 
tinuous rapids,  which  we  discovered  as  we 
proceeded  were  characteristic  of  the  river. 
A  heavy  growth  of  willows  lined  the  banks, 
forcing  us  into  the  icy  water,  where  the 
swift  current  made  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
our  footing  upon  the  slippery  bowlders  of 
the  river  bed.  Tracking  lines  were  at- 
tached to  the  bows  of  the  canoes  and  we 
floundered  forward. 

The  morning  was  cloudy  and  cool  and 
resembled  a  day  in  late  October,  but  before 
noon  the  sun  graciously  made  his  appear- 
ance and  gave  us  new  spirit  for  our  work. 
When  we  stopped  for  dinner  I  sent  Pete 
and  Easton  to  look  ahead,  and  Pete  brought 
back  the  intelligence  that  a  half-mile  por- 
tage would  cut  off  a  considerable  bend  in 
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"There  lay  Lake  Nippisish." 


the  river  and  take  us  into  still  water.  It 
was  necessary  to  clear  a  portion  of  the  way 
with  the  axe.  This  done,  the  portage  was 
made,  and  then  we  found  to  our  disap- 
pointment that  the  still  water  was  less 
than  a  quarter  mile  in  length,  when  rapids 
occurred  again. 

As  I  deemed  it  wise  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
lay  of  the  land  before  proceeding  farther, 
I  took  Pete  with  me  and  went  ahead  to 
scout  the  route.  Less  than  a  mile  away 
we  found  two  small  lakes,  and  climbing  a 
ridge  two  miles  farther  on,  we  had  a  view 
of  the  river,  which,  so  far  as  we  could  see, 
continued  to  be  very  rough,  taking  a  turn 
to  the  westward  above  where  our  canoes 
were  stationed,  and  then  swinging  again 
to  the  northeast  in  the  direction  of  Nip- 
pisish, which  was  plainly  visible.  The 
Indians,  instead  of  taking  the  longer  route 
that  we  were  following,  undoubtedly 
crossed  from  the  old  cache  to  a  point  in 
the  river  some  distance  above  where  it 
took  its  westward  swing,  and  thus,  in  one 
comparatively  easy  portage,  saved  them- 
selves several  miles  of  rough  traveling.  It 
was  too  late  for  us  now,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  this. 

Pete  and  I  hurried  back  to  the  others. 
The  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  but  suffi- 
cient daylight  remained  to  permit  us  to 
proceed  a  little  way  up  the  river,  and  por- 
tage to  the  shores  of  one  of  the  lakes,  where 
camp  was  made  just  at  dusk. 

Tuesday  saw  us  on  our  way  bright  and 
early.  We  passed  through  the  lakes  to  the 
river  above,  tracked  through  some  rapids, 
and  halted  in  the  rain,  which  was  again 
falling,  at  the  foot  of  a  rather  heavy  rapid 
to  cook  our  dinner.     We  were  now  not  far 


from  the  place  where  it  was  supposed  the 
Indians  came  into  the  river,  and  where 
it  seemed  probable  another  portage  was 
made  around  rapids  higher  up;  and  at 
Pete's  request  I  permitted  him  to  go  for- 
ward and  look  over  the  ground  and  de- 
tailed Easton  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  rain,  hitherto 
little  more  than  a  drizzle,  became  a  down- 
pour, with  a  strong  and  very  cold  easterly 
wind  blowing,  and  I  directed  that  camp 
be  pitched  and  the  tent  stove  set  up,  as  all 
hands  as  well  as  our  outfit  were  thoroughly 
drenched. 

We  had  just  got  the  fire  going  when 
Pete  and  Easton  returned,  and  Pete  re- 
ported that  he  had  found,  as  expected,  the 
Indian  portage  route  a  half  mile  or  so  up 
the  river  where  the  trail  from  the  south 
came  into  an  expansion. 

The  fc  owing  morning  Duncan  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  mend  his  sealskin  boots  before  be- 
ginning the  day's  work.  He  had  pretty 
nearly  worn  them  out  on  the  sharp  rocks 
on  the  portages.  The  rest  of  us  were  well 
provided  with  oil-tanned  moccasins  (some- 
times called  larigans  or  shoe-packs),  which 
experience  has  taught  me  are  the  best 
footwear  for  a  journey  like  ours.  Pete's 
khaki  trousers  were  badly  torn  the  day  be- 
fore by  brush  and  were  pretty  ragged,  and 
he  wished  time  to  mend  them,  so  I  gave 
the  men  a  little  while  in  which  to  make 
necessary  repairs  before  breaking  camp. 
Richards  and  Easton  wore  Mackinaw 
trousers.  This  cloth  had  not  withstood 
the  hard  usage  of  Labrador  travel  a  week, 
and  both  men,  when  they  had  a  spare  hour, 
occupied  it  in  sewing  on  canvas  patches, 
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until  now  there  was  almost  as  much  can- 
vas patch  as  Mackinaw  cloth  in  these  gar- 
ments. Richards,  however,  carried  an 
extra  pair  of  moleskin  trousers,  and  I  wore 
moleskin.  This  latter  material  is  the  best 
obtainable,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
for  rough  traveling  in  the  bush,  and  my 
trousers  stood  the  trip  with  but  one  small 
patch  until  winter  came. 

The  mending  finished,  we  broke  camp 
and  portaged  around  the  rapid,  then  pad- 
dled some  distance  up  the  river  through 
a  lake  expansion  and  landed  at  a  place 
where  the  Indian  portage  cut  off  anoth- 
er bend  in  the  river.  Here  we  pitched 
the  tent,  and  before  night  were  able  to 
carry  part  of  our  outfit  over  the  portage, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  the  place 
where  we  were  to  launch  our  canoes 
again.  Richards,  Stanton  and  Duncan 
were  lost  on  their  way  back  to  camp, 
as  the  trail  in  places,  particularly  when  it 
crossed  some  rocky  moraines,  was  entirely 
obliterated,  and  they  wandered  fully  two 
miles  off  the  track  before  they  found  the 
tent  again.  The  rest  of  us  in  the  mean- 
time carried  a  second  load  ahead,  and  when 
the  others  made  their  appearance,  we  in- 
dulged in  some  good-natured  banter  at 
their  expense. 

It  had  rained  all  day,  and  we  were  very 
wet  when  we  turned  in  for  the  night.. 

There  was  still  a  light  rain  falling  on 


Thursday  morning,  and  this  increased  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  until,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
it  had  developed  into  a  heavy  downpour 
accompanied  by  a  strong  wind,  and  con- 
tinued so  throughout  the  afternoon.  Camp 
was  struck,  however,  and  we  resumed  our 
march. 

Near  our  night's  camp  the  trail  crossed 
a  moraine,  where  it  completely  lost  itself 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  pick  it  up  on  the  farther  side,  where  the 
bush  was  thick.  I  had  sent  Pete,  Duncan 
and  Easton  ahead,  and  instructed  them  to 
go  on  with  one  canoe  to  the  point  above 
where  we  were  to  leave  the  river  again  and 
begin  our  next  portage,  while  the  rest  of  us 
took  down  the  tent  and  followed  with  the 
remaining  packs.  I  crossed  the  moraine, 
supposing  Stanton  was  close  after  me,  but 
was  only  a  short  distance  into  the  bush  on 
the  farther  side,  when  I  heard  a  shot  from 
Stanton's  carbine,  a  signal  that  he  had 
gone  wrong,  and  I  turned  out  of  the  trail  in 
his  direction  to  shout  to  him.  I  traveled 
some  little  distance  before  I  struck  the 
trail  again,  along  which  I  proceeded  to  the 
end  of  the  portage  with  my  pack.  Neithei 
Stanton  nor  Richards  was  in  sight,  and  1 
walked  back  to  find  them  and  put  them  on 
the  trail.  When  I  returned  to  my  pack, 
after  nearly  half  an  hour's  absence,  I 
missed  a  .44  carbine  which,  when  I  left 
camp,  was  stuck  in  the  top  of  the  bundle 
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I  concluded  that  it  must  have  fallen  out 
of  my  load  when  I  deviated  from  the  trail 
in  the  bush  to  shout  to  Stanton,  for  when 
I  had  returned  along  the  trail  I  had  not 
seen  it,  as  I  scarcely  could  have  failed  to 
do  had  it  been  on  the  path.  I  called  all 
hands  to  join  me  in  the  search,  but  though 
we  hunted  everywhere  that  carbine  was 
never  recovered.  I  felt  mystified,  for  I 
was  very  sure  I  should  have  missed  the 
gun  had  it  not  been  there  when  I  put  my 
pack  down.  While  I  would  rather  not 
have  lost  the  carbine,  I  was  not  greatly 
grieved,  for  we  did  not  need  it  and  it  was  a 
useless  weight  to  carry. 

We  paddled  a  little  distance  up  the  river, 
through  an  expansion  to  a  rapid  and,  with 
the  wind  dashing  the  rain  in  bucketfuls 
into  our  faces,  pitched  camp  on  a  rough 
piece  of  ground  just  above  the  river  bank 
and  set  up  our  stove. 

Pete  took  me  to  a  rise  of  ground  a  little 
distance  from  camp,  and  pointing  to  the 
northward  exclaimed:  "Look,  Lake  Nip- 
pisish!     I  know  we  reach  him  to-day." 

And  sure  enough,  there  lay  Lake  Nip- 
pisish  close  at  hand,  and  I  was  more  thank- 
ful than  I  can  say  to  see  the  water  stretch- 
ing far  away  to  the  northward,  for  I  felt 
that  now  the  hardest  and  roughest  part  of 
our  journey  to  the  height  of  land  was  com- 
pleted. 

"That's  great,  Pete,"  said  I.  "We'll 
have  more  water  after  this  and  fewer 
and  easier  portages,  and  we  can  travel 
faster." 

"Maybe  better,  I  don't  know,"  remarked 
Pete,  rather  skeptically.  "Always  hard 
find  trail  out  big  lakes.  May  leave  plenty 
places.  Take  more  time  hunt  trail  may- 
be now.  Indian  maps  no  good.  Maybe 
easier  when  we  find  him." 

Pete  was  right,  and  I  did  not  know  the 
difficulties  still  to  be  met  with  before  we 
should  reach  Michikamau. 

Pete  now  led  me  a  little  way  off  where 
he  pointed  to  a  footprint. 

"Moccasin  track.  Indian  been  here. 
Hunter  maybe." 

The  track  was  well  defined  and  was  un- 
doubtedly made  by  a  moccasined  foot. 
I  looked  at  it  closely  and  remarked,  "Per- 
haps it's  one  of  our  own  tracks." 

"No,  we  not  make  him.  See  him  when 
I  land  here  first  with  Easton,"  Pete  ex- 
plained. 


"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Pete?  Do 
you  think  it's  a  fresh  track?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "fresh  track.  May- 
be yesterday,  maybe  to-day." 

"Well,  if  an  Indian  is  near  here,  we'll 
probably  see  him.  Possibly  he's  up  on 
the  lake,"  I  suggested. 

"Maybe  Indian  see  that  carbine  when 
you  leave  pack  to  go  back.  Carbine  nice. 
Indian  like  him.     Take  him  and  hide." 

Whether  Pete's  theory  was  a  right  or 
wrong  one  we  shall  never  learn  for  we  saw 
no  further  signs  of  the  Indian.  It  was 
quite  possible  an  Indian  hunter  had  seen 
the  gun  in  my  pack,  and  when  I  went  back 
to  find  Richards  and  Stanton,  took  it  and 
kept  out  of  our  sight.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  footprint  there  that  none  of  my 
men  had  made. 

Duncan  was  of  comparatively  little  help 
to  us  now,  and  as  I  knew  that  he  was  more 
than  anxious  to  return  to  Groswater  Bay, 
I  decided  to  dispense  with  his  further  serv- 
ices and  send  him  back  with  letters  to  be 
mailed  home.  When  I  returned  to  the 
tent  I  said  to  him: 

"Duncan,  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
go  home  now,  and  I  will  let  you  turn  back 
from  here  and  take  some  letters  out.  Does 
that  suit  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  that  suits  me  fine,"  replied  he 
promptly,  and  in  a  tone  that  left  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  glad  to  go. 

"Well,  this  is  Thursday.  I'll  write  my 
letters  to-morrow,  and  you  may  go  on 
Saturday." 

"All  right,  sir." 

The  letters  were  all  written  and  ready 
for  Duncan  on  Friday  night,  and  he  packed 
sufficient  provisions  into  a  waterproof  bag 
I  gave  him  to  carry  him  out,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 
But  the  rain  that  had  been  falling  for  sev- 
eral days  still  poured  down  on  Saturday, 
and  he  decided  to  postpone  his  departure 
another  day  in  the  hope  of  better  weather 
on  Sunday.  Sunday  morning  was  still 
stormy,  but  before  noon  the  rain  ceased, 
and  Duncan  announced  his  intention  of 
starting  homeward  at  once.  We  raised 
our  flags  and  exchanged  our  farewells  and 
Godspeeds  with  him.  Then  he  left  us, 
and  as  he  disappeared  down  the  trail  a 
strange  sense  of  loneliness  came  upon  us, 
for  it  seemed  to  us  that  his  going  broke  the 
last  link  that  connected  us  with  the  outside 
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world.  Duncan  was  always  so  cheerful, 
with  his  quaint  humor,  and  so  ready  to 
do  his  work  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability, 
that  we  missed  him  very  much,  and  often 
spoke  of  him  in  the  days  that  followed. 

We  had  made  the  best  of  our  enforced 
idleness  in  this  camp  to  repack  and  con- 
dense and  dry  our  outfit  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  venison,  at  the  first  imper- 
fectly cured,  had  been  so  continuously 
soaked  that  the  most  of  what  remained  of 
it  was  badly  spoiled  and  we  could  not  use 
it,  and  with  regret  we  threw  it  away.  The 
erbswurst  was  also  damp,  and  this  we  put 
into  small  canvas  bags,  which  were  then 
placed  near  the  stove  to  dry. 

A  rising  barometer  augured  good  weather 
for  Monday  morning.  A  light  wind  scat- 
tered the  clouds  that  had  for  so  many 
days  entombed  the  world  in  storm  and 
gloom,  and  the  sun  broke  out  gloriously, 
setting  the  moisture-laden  trees  aglinting 
as  though  hung  with  a  million  pearls  and 
warming  the  damp  fir  trees  until  the  air 
was  laden  with  the  forest  perfume.  It 
was  as  though  a  pall  had  been  lifted  from 
the  world.  How  our  hearts  swelled  with 
the  new  enthusiasm  of  the  returned  sun- 
shine! It  was  always  so.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  long-continued  storms  bound  up  our 
hearts  and  crushed  the  buoyancy  from 
them;  but  the  returning  sunshine  melted 
the  bonds  at  once  and  gave  us  new  ambi- 
tion. A  robin  sang  gayly  from  a  near-by 
tree — a  messenger  from  the  kindlier  south- 
land come  to  cheer  us — and  the  "whiskey 
jacks,"  who  had  not  shown  themselves  for 
several  days,  appeared  again  with  their 
shrill  cries,  venturing  impudently  into  the 
very  door  of  our  tent  to  claim  scraps  of 
refuse. 

I  was  for  moving  forward  that  very 
afternoon,  but  some  of  our  things  were 
still  very  wet,  and  1  deemed  it  better  judg- 
ment to  let  them  have  the  day  in  which 
to  dry  and  to  delay  our  start  until  Monday 
morning. 

After  supper,  in  accordance  with  the 
Sunday  custom  established  by  Hubbard 
when  I  was  with  him,  I  read  aloud  a  se- 
lection from  the  Testament — the  last  chap- 
ter of  Revelation — and  then  went  out  of 
the  tent  to  take  the  usual  nine  o'clock 
weather  observation.     Between  the  hori- 


zon and  a  fringe  of  black  clouds  that  hung 
low  in  the  north  the  reflected  sun  set  the 
heavens  afire,  and  through  the  dark  fir 
trees  the  lake  stretched  red  as  a  lake  of 
blood.  I  called  the  others  to  see  it  and 
Easton  joined  me.  We  climbed  a  low  hill 
close  at  hand  to  view  the  scene,  and  while 
we  looked  the  red  faded  into  orange,  and 
the  lake  was  transformed  into  a  mirror, 
which  reflected  the  surrounding  trees  like 
an  inverted  forest.  In  the  direction  from 
which  we  had  come  we  could  see  the  high 
blue  hills  beyond  the  Nascaupee,  very  dim 
in  the  far  distance.  Below  us  the  Crooked 
River  lost  itself  as  it  wound  its  tortuous 
way  through  the  wooded  valley  that  we  had 
traversed.  Somewhere  down  there  Dun- 
can was  bivouacked,  and  we  wondered  if 
his  fire  was  burning  at  one  of  our  old  camp- 
ing places. 

Darkness  soon  came  and  we  returned  to 
the  tent  to  find  the  others  rolled  in  their 
blankets,  and  we  joined  them  at  once  that 
we  might  have  a  good  night's  rest  prepara- 
tory to  an  early  morning  advance. 

Before  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing (July  twenty-fourth)  we  had  made  our 
portage  to  the  water  that  we  had  supposed 
to  be  an  arm  of  Lake  Nippisish,  but  which 
proved  instead  to  be  an  expansion  of  the 
river  into  which  the  lake  poured  its  waters 
through  a  short  rapid.  This  rapid  neces- 
sitated another  short  portage  before  we 
were  actually  afloat  upon  the  bosom  of 
Nippisish  itself.  There  was  not  a  cloud 
to  mar  the  azure  of  the  sky,  hardly  a  breath 
of  wind  to  make  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  and  the  morning  was  just  cool 
enough  to  be  delightful. 

It  was  the  kind  of  day  and  kind  of  wilder- 
ness that  makes  one  want  to  go  on  and  on. 
I  felt  again  the  thrill  in  my  blood  of  that 
magic  something  that  had  held  possession 
of  Hubbard  and  me  and  lured  us  into  the 
heart  of  this  unknown  land  two  years  be- 
fore, and  as  I  looked  hungrily  away  toward 
the  hills  to  the  northward,  I  found  myself 
repeating  again  one  of  those  selections 
from  Kipling  that  I  had  learned  from  him: 

"  Something  hidden. 
Go  and  find  it. 

Go  and  look  behind  the  Ranges — - 
Something  lost  behind  the  Ranges. 
Lost  and  waiting  for  you.     Go !" 


{To  be  continued) 
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A   OUESTION    OF    BITS 

A    FOX-HUNTING   STORY 
BY  ALFRED    STODDART 

DRAWING     BY     MAX     F.     KLEPPER 


ON'T  you  think," 
ventured  Mrs.  Wil- 
cox mildly,  "that 
she  might  do  bet- 
ter without  the 
curb?" 

Mr.  Wilcox  was 
unable  to  reply  at 
the  moment,  being 
deeply  engaged  in  the  more  immediate 
problem  of  retaining  his  seat  in  the  saddle, 
while  his  mount  pawed  the  air  wildly, 
standing  almost  erect. 

"Just  like  a  woman,"  he  growled  at  last 
when  he  obtained  a  moment's  respite. 
"Never  saw  one  yet  that  knew  the  first 
thing  about  horses." 

Mrs.  Wilcox  smiled.  It  was  her  hus- 
band's pet  theory  and  she  recognized  it 
immediately. 

"Then,  dear,"  she  cried,  "don't  you 
think  you  had  better  let  Edwards  try  her 
to-day?" 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  No 
man  likes  to  be  advised  to  turn  over  a  dif- 
ficult piece  of  horsemanship  to  his  own 
groom.  Wilcox  snorted  violently,  as  the 
bay  mare  attempted  to  dislodge  him  with 
a  series  of  mild  buck  jumps,  but  he  did  not 
deign  a  reply  to  his  wife's  suggestion. 

The  scene  was  the  back  lawn  of  the  Wil- 
cox pretty  place,  Burrwood,  at  Meadow- 
thorpe.  Besides  Wilcox,  who  was  vainly- 
trying  to  subdue  the  all  too  exuberant 
spirits  of  his  latest  purchase,  a  five  year 
old  hunter,  and  besides  his  wife,  who  was 
an  interested  spectator,  there  was  also 
present  the  groom,  Edwards,  whose  im- 
passive face  admirably  concealed  his  in- 


ward delight  at  Wilcox's  troubles.  From 
various  coignes  of  vantage  the  struggle  was 
being  enjoyed  by  an  audience  comprising 
all  the  servants  on  the  place,  from  Briggs, 
the  butler,  to  the  cook  and  scullery  maid. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  was  about  to  enter  the  house 
when  she  heard  a  somewhat  startling  flow 
of  strong  language  from  her  husband,  and 
turned  to  behold  him  struggling  to  his  feet, 
while  the  bay  mare,  pursued  by  Edwards, 
was  galloping  toward  the  stable. 

"Put  her  up,"  shouted  Wilcox  to  his 
groom ;  "  I've  had  enough  of  her  for  to-day. 
Besides — I  have  to  run  up  to  town,"  he 
explained  to  his  wife.  "Hounds  meet  at 
the  White  Horse  this  afternoon.  Tell  Ed- 
wards to  meet  me  there  with  Rattles  and 
my  hunting  things  in  the  dogcart." 

"Then  you  will  not  ride  the  new  one?" 

"What,  that  brute?  Not  until  I've  had 
a  chance  to  take  the  foolishness  out  of  her. 
Tell  Edwards  not  to  take  her  out." 

"Very  well." 

Mrs.  Wilcox  was  one  of  the  few  Meadow- 
thorpe  women  who  did  not  ride  to  hounds. 
It  was  whispered  that  she  would  not  be 
averse  to  doing  so,  but  her  husband  held 
strong  prejudices  on  the  subject  and  did 
not  approve  of  women  in  the  hunting  field. 
If  this  was  a  disappointment  to  her  it  was 
the  only  one  she  had  experienced  in  her 
four  years  of  married  life. 

If  any  one  chanced  to  ask  Wilcox  why 
his  wife  did  not  come  out  hunting,  the  latter 
usually  declared  that  Mrs.  Wilcox  always 
preferred  the  refinements  of  her  own  home 
to  the  excitement  of  the  hunting  field. 
For  his  part  he  believed  that  women  should 
ride  in  carriages,  and  although  he  always 
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■  lie  always  took  a  few  fences  carefully  in  full  view  of  the  field. 
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understood  that  his  wife  had  ridden  a  little 
as  a  girl,  he  did  not  wish  her  to  do  so  now. 
Wilcox's  opinions  were  regarded  as  pecul- 
iar and  smiled  at  in  a  sporting  community 
like  Meadowthorpe,  but  nevertheless,  al- 
though Wilcox  himself  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  meets,  mounted  on  one  of  his 
several  good  hunters,  his  wife  was  always 
significantly  absent. 

The  down  train  reaching  Meadowthorpe 
about  two  in  the  afternoon  was  a  little  late 
that  day,  which  is  more  or  less  chronic 
with  Meadowthorpe  trains,  and  Wilcox 
had  to  look  sharp.  He  found  his  dogcart 
awaiting  him  at  the  station  in  charge  of  an 
under  groom,  and  he  jumped  in  and  drove 
hurriedly  to  the  White  Horse  Inn. 

In  front  of  the  old  inn  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion.  The  huntsman  surrounded  by 
his  hounds  and  the  whips  in  their  red  coats 
occupied  the  green  opposite  the  inn,  while 
the  stable  yard  and  roadway  were  filled 
with  horsemen  and  horses  being  led  to  and 
fro  by  grooms. 

There  was  his  faithful  groom  Edwards 
with  Rattles  waiting  for  him.  Rattles  was 
a  sturdy  old  chestnut  which  had  carried 
Wilcox  safely  if  not  brilliantly  for  three  sea- 
sons now  with  the  Meadowthorpe  hounds, 
and  as  the  latter  hoisted  himself  into  the 
saddle  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  to  think 
that  it  was  not  that  flighty  five-year-old 
he  was  to  ride. 

To  tell  the  truth  Wilcox  did  not  rank 
with  the  Meadowthorpe  first  flighters. 
Although  fond  of  hunting  he  did  not  aspire 
to  belong  to  the  "spare  neck  in  your  pocket" 
crowd.  He  liked  to  be.  seen  at  the  cover 
side  well  turned  out,  as  he  always  was,  and 
mounted  on  a  good-looking  bit  of  horse 
flesh.  Then  if  there  was  a  run  he  always 
took  a  few  fences  carefully  in  full  view  of 
the  field,  and  if  the  pace  by  that  time  was 
getting  too  strong  for  him,  dropped  back 
to  an  inconspicuous  position,  that  enabled 
him  to  pull  up  and  go  home  when  he  had 
enough  of  it,  which  was  frequently  quite 
early  in  the  day. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  afraid  he  would 
be  too  late  to  occupy  his  usual  position 
near  the  M.  F.  H .  at  the  cover  side.  For  the 
hounds  had  trotted  off  briskly  for  Jenkins' 
Woods,  which  were  quite  near  by,  followed 
by  the  impatient  "field,"  and  Wilcox  knew 
that  they  would  get  away  without  him  if 
they  found  promptly.     So  he  put  Rattles 


into  a  canter,  leaving  Edwards  to  gather 
up  his  things  and  take  them  home  in  the 
dogcart. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  The  hounds  had 
found  Master  Reynard  "at  home"  in  Jen- 
kins' Woods,  and  by  the  time  Wilcox  can- 
tered up  they  were  fully  four  fields  away. 
Wilcox  c  uld  see  the  red  coats  of  the  Master 
and  hunt  servants  close  upon  the  hounds, 
and  just  behind  them  several  other  riders. 
The  "field"  followed  in  a  closely  bunched 
crowd. 

"Left  at  the  post,  by  jingo!"  muttered 
Wilcox  between  his  teeth, .  but  he  turned 
Rattles'  head  toward  a  low  post  and  rail 
fence  determined  to  try  and  catch  them. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  rare  ones 
toward  the  close  of  winter  when  there  is 
just  a  faint  breath  of  spring  in  the  air,  not 
enough  to  cause  lassitude,  but  just  enough 
to  make  the  ground  springy  under  your 
horse's  hoofs.  Rattles  was  in  good  form, 
and  when  Wilcox  gave  him  his  head  the  gal- 
lant old  chestnut  rated  along  in  fine  style. 
The  going  was  good,  being  hard  pasture, 
and  Wilcox  soon  found  himself  galloping 
past  the  rank  and  file  of  the  "field." 

There  were  no  jumps  of  any  consequence 
at  first,  and  Rattles  galloped  so  well  that 
Wilcox's  spirits  arose  and  he  felt  his  am- 
bition beginning  to  assert  itself.  About 
two  fields  ahead  of  him  were  several  riders 
in  "pink."  One  was  the  Master.  He  knew 
him  by  the  flea-bitten  gray  horse  he  rode. 
Then  there  was  Dick  Middleton  on  Brick- 
top,  his  famous  chestnut,  Ralph  Goring 
on  his  bay  colt  Chorister,  and  one  or  two 
others.  These  were  the  men  who  were 
usually  spoken  of  among  the  famous  Mead- 
owthorpe "first  flight."  But  there  was 
one  figure  which  Wilcox  did  not  recognize. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman  in  the  neatest  of 
brown  riding  habits,  who  was  sitting  her 
bay  horse  superbly  and  holding  her  own 
with  the  best  of  the  first  flight. 

In  spite  of  his  prejudices  Wilcox  could 
not  restrain  an  admiring  exclamation  when 
the  bay  took  a  stiff  four  railer  in  good  form. 

"By  Jove,  she  can  ride!"  he  muttered 
to  himself.     "And  what  a  figure  she  has!" 

Curiosity  getting  the  better  of  him  he 
put  spurs  to  Rattles  in  the  hope  of  catching 
up  with  this  intrepid  Diana,  but  it  was  a 
hopeless  chase.  Hounds  were  running  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  and  the  lady  on  the  bay 
horse  seemed  bound  to  keep  in  the  van  of 
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the  procession.  At  all  events  she  was  rid- 
ing neck  and  neck  with  the  M.  F.  H.,  and, 
as  every  one  knows,  Bradbury's  hounds 
must  go  fast  indeed  when  he  cannot  keep 
in  the  same  field  with  them. 

Although  he  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  identify  her,  Wilcox  was  now  quite  close 
enough  to  observe  how  cleverly  the  fair 
unknown  handled  her  hunter.  The  latter, 
thought  Wilcox,  must  have  been  a  well- 
schooled  one,  for  his  manners  were  superb. 
He  rose  just  right  at  his  fences,  landed 
easily,  and  did  not  lose  an  instant  getting 
away  again.  His  rider  seemed  to  hold  him 
in  absolute  control,  and  Wilcox  noticed  that 
he  was  ridden  with  a  single  bit,  probably 
a  double  rein  snaffle. 

Wilcox  had  never  ridden  harder  in  his 
life.  He  almost  forgot  the  hounds  now  and 
bent  all  his  energies  toward  overtaking  the 
flying  figure  in  the  brown  habit  who  eluded 
him  so  provokingly.  But  the  bay  had 
more  speed  than  Rattles  had  ever  dreamed 
of  possessing,  even  in  his  best  days,  which 
were  over  now,  and  although  Wilcox  urged 
him  with  voice  and  heel,  the  good  old  chest- 
nut could  not  do  better  than  his  best. 

Hounds  had  crossed  the  Meadowthorpe 
Valley  and  there  had  been  a  good  water 
jump  at  the  Brook.  They  now  turned  to 
the  north,  skirting  the  steeplechase  course 
near  the  country  club  and  so  on  through 
a  series  of  meadows  toward  Cedarhurst. 

Some  nasty  fences  now  confronted  Wil- 
cox. But  the  sight  of  that  slight  figure, 
some  hundred  miles  or  so  ahead  of  him, 
taking  them  all  so  easily,  made  his  blood 
boil.  Much  as  he  disliked  seeing  women 
in  the  hunting  field,  he  did  not  relish  being 
outridden  by  one.  Besides  he  was  riding 
toward  his  own  home,  and  he  determined 
to  make  one  more  desperate  effort  to  catch 
up  with  the  fair  stranger,  if  only  to  see  who 
she  was. 

Rattles  responded  gamely  to  his  urging. 
But  alas!  the  ole  chestnut  was  tiring  rap- 
idly. They  had  gone  fully  four  miles  at 
almost  racing  pace,  and  now  as  Wilcox 
hustled  him  over  a  "snake"  fence,  Rattles 
rapped  badly  and  went  down. 

Wilcox  picked  himself  up  quickly,  none 
the  worse  for  the  fall.  But  a  moment's 
glance  at  Rattles  told  its  own  story.  The 
chestnut  had  strained  a  shoulder  in  falling 
and  was  dead  lame. 

"Sorry,  old  man!"  sang  out  Dick  Mid- 


dleton  as  he  galloped  past.  One  or  two 
others,  glad  of  some  excuse  to  drop  out, 
pulled  up  to  commiserate  with  him.  But 
although  Wilcox  swore  softly  to  himself 
with  vexation,  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
do — foot  it  home  and  lead  Rattles. 

About  an  hour  and  a  quarter  later  he 
entered  his  front  door,  having  handed  Rat- 
tles over  to  a  waiting  groom.  He  was  tired 
and  not  in  the  best  of  humors. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Wilcox?"  he  demanded 
of  the  butler.  He  liked  to  be  met  at  the 
door  by  his  wife. 

"She  has  just  come  in,  sir.  I  think  she 
is  in  her  room." 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Wilcox  appeared 
on  the  stairs.  She  was  attired  in  a  loose 
tea  gown,  and  Wilcox  noticed  that  her 
cheeks  were  glowing  rosily.  In  her  hands 
she  carried  something  which  Wilcox  failed 
to  observe. 

The  butler  brought  tea  on  a  tray,  and 
they  sat  down  before  the  wood  fire  which 
was  burning  in  the  hall.  Wilcox  was  full 
of  the  run  and  his  hard  luck,  and  he  painted 
a  glowing  picture  to  his  wife  of  the  fair 
stranger,  whose  back  only  he  had  seen, 
and  her  fine  horsemanship. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  alighted  upon  the 
thing  which  Mrs.  Wilcox  was  twirling  care- 
lessly in  her  hand.  She  was  leaning  back 
listening  to  him,  and  had  apparently  for- 
gotten the  fox's  brush  with  which  she  was 
toying. 

Wilcox  surveyed  it  silently  for  some  mo- 
ments before  his  mind  even  commenced  to 
grasp  the  situation.  Even  then  he  did  not 
speak,  but  he  grew  scarlet  with  surprise  or 
indignation — possibly  mortification.  Sud- 
denly he  looked  up  and  met  his  wife's  eyes, 
and  as  she  comprehended  the  situation  she 
burst  into  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter. 

Tommy  Wilcox- was  not  altogether  lack- 
ing in  a  sense  of  humor,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  laughing  too. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you — 
you — "  he  stammered. 

"  I  told  you  this  morning  that  the  mare 
would  go  better  without  a  curb,"  returned 
his  wife  as  though  nothing  unusual  had 
happened. 

That  was  how  Wilcox  got  over  his  prej- 
udice against  women  in  the  hunting  field. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  numbered 
among  the  straightest  riders  in  the  Meadow- 
thorpe "first  flight." 


"Nothing  to  do  except  gossip  and  gaze  at  the  show  photographs." 

THE    RIALTO 

BY   CHARLES    BELMONT   DAVIS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HY.    S.  WATSON 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  center 
of  theatrical  activity  in  New  York 
was  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Fourteenth  Street.  The  principal 
theaters  were  situated  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, the  offices  of  the  local  managers  and 
the  theatrical  and  vaudeville  agents  lined 
Fourteenth  Street  from  Sixth  Avenue  to 
Broadway,  and  the  out-of-town  managers 
invariably  "put  up"  at  the  Morton  House. 
It  was  in  the  lobby  of  this  old  hostelry  that 
the  theatrical  business  of  the  whole  coun- 
try was  practically  conducted.  Here  the 
manager  met  the  playwright  and  the  actor, 
and  bargained  for  his  play  and  his  player. 
But  in  time  the  lobby  of  the  Morton  House 


was  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  actors 
who  sought  employment,  and  so,  with 
their  natural  love  for  sunshine,  the  players 
wandered  out  on  Broadway,  and  formed 
themselves  in  picturesque  groups  all  the 
way  down  Fourteenth  Street  as  far  as 
Sixth  Avenue.  So  much  did  the  actors 
love  the  sunshine  that  the  managers  often 
left  the  Morton  House  and  walked  down 
through  these  lines  of  players  in  the  hope 
of  finding  the  man  wanted  for  a  particular 
part. 

In  preference  to  drawing  on  his  own 
vocabulary  it  always  has  been  a  peculiarity 
and  the  delight  of  the  player  to  portray  his 
every-day  view-point  in  the  sonoious  words 
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of  a  great  poet  or  playwright.  It  was 
therefore  quite  natural  that  in  naming  that 
part  of  the  open  streets  devoted  to  his 
business  interests  the  actor  should  turn 
back  to  the  works  of  the  Immortal  Bard 
and  find  a  counterpart  in  the  Rialto,  where 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  was  wont  to  de- 
velop most  of  his  old-time  financial  coups. 
Whether  it  was  the  physical  likeness  be- 
tween the  historic  stone  bridge  at  Venice 
and  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York,  or  the 
strong  similarity  between  the  methods  of 
Shylock  and  those  of  the  manager  of  those 
palmy  days  that  suggested  the  use  of  the 
name  "Rialto"  to  the  actors,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover.  Personally,  I  al- 
ways have  imagined  it  was  a  little  of  both, 
tempered  with  an  underlying  love  of  the 
splendid  euphony  of  the  word.  After  all, 
how  different  is  the  feeble  "Good-morn- 
ing," to  the  resounding  "What  news  on 
the  Rialto?"  accompanied  by  a  doffing  of 
the  high  silk  hat!  But  the  Rialto  of  yes- 
terday is  not  the  Rialto  of  to-day — it  has 
all  changed  morally  as  well  as  geographi- 
cally. Naturally  and  slowly  it  has  fol- 
lowedt  he  theater  district  up  town.  The 
managers  follow  the  theaters,  the  theatri- 
cal and  vaudeville  agents  follow  the  man- 
agers, and  the  actors  follow  the  agents. 
For  twenty-five  years  this  procession  has 
been  moving  slowly  up  Broadway  from 
Fourteenth  to  Forty-second  Street — twen- 
ty-eight short  blocks.  For  a  moment 
it  lingered  at  Thirtieth  Street,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued 
its  way  on  to  Forty-second  Street,  which  is 
liable  to  be  its  permanent  quarters; — that 
is  so  long  as  this  generation  takes  an  in- 
terest in  things  theatrical  or  anything  else. 
There  still  exist  on  Fourteenth  Street  a  few 
tragic  remnants  of  its  glorious  past.  There 
are  Tony  Pastor's  and  the  Academy  of 
Music;  a  few  vaudeville  agents  still  hang 
out  what  were  once  gayly  emblazoned,  but 
now  are  blistered  and  weather-beaten, 
signs;  and  even  a  few  vaudeville  actors 
and  variety  performers  may  sometimes  be 
found  standing  about  the  old  corners,  dis- 
consolately swapping  hard-luck  stories — 
standing  on  the  very  corners  where  once 
the  great  actors  signed  for  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth.  Fourteenth  Street  is  no  longer 
the  Rialto — it  is  fallen  to  the  level  of  Cad- 
ger's Corner  on  the  Strand,  where  the 
English  actor  goes  as  a  last  resort  to  borrow 


or  beg  the  price  of  a  drink.  It  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  real  Rialto  of  to-day 
as  does  a  forgotten  circus-ring  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  village  to  a  modern  three-ring 
hippodrome  with  all  canvas  spread  and 
the  flags  a-flying. 

The  moral  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  Rialto  is,  that  practically  its 
first  aim  to-day  is  to  provide  a  social  meet- 
ing place  for  the  actor.  Owing  to  the 
passing  of  the  independent  manager,  and 
the  centralizing  of  the  theatrical  interests 
of  the  whole  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  New  York  managers,  nearly  all  of  the 
business  is  conducted  in  the  offices  of  these 
few  men,  or  through  the  dramatic  agencies 
which  they  patronize.  Only  a  few  man- 
agers of  cheap  melodrama  now  operate  on 
the  Rialto.  The  actor  therefore,  as  he 
takes  up  his  stand  on  Broadway,  anywhere 
from  Thirty-sixth  to  Forty-second  Street, 
does  so  with  a  free  conscience.  He  is  there 
for  all  the  good  the  sunshine  can  do  him, 
and  to  indulge  in  social  chat  with  his  fel- 
low men  and  women  players.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  possible  chance  that  one  of 
the  syndicate  will  come  down  and  grab 
him,  or  that  a  comic-opera  impresario  will 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  ask 
him  to  come  up.  He  knows  that  the  man- 
agers are  all  carefully  locked  in  their  pri- 
vate offices,  and  cannot  possibly  get  at 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  should  he  visit 
them  he  would  probably  be  either  insulted 
by  the  small  boy  in  the  outer  office,  or  in- 
vited to  call  again  in  three  weeks,  or  at  best 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  a  stuffy  office  with 
twenty  other  applicants  for  several  hours, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  see  the  man- 
ager hurry  by  him  on  his  way  to  lunch. 
And  so  with  their  heads  full  of  this  knowl- 
edge gained  from  hard  experience,  and  the 
traditional  belief  that  something  will  turn 
up,  many  of  our  actors  prefer  to  spend 
their  mornings  and  afternoons  basking  in 
the  sunlight  of  the  Rialto,  and  they  usually 
do  so — that  is  until  the  policeman  on  the 
beat  moves  them  on. 

The  average  actor  loves  the  Rialto,  which 
from  his  point  of  view  is  synonymous  with 
Broadway,  somewhat  better  than  a  mouse 
loves  cheese.  It  is  like  ozone  to  his  nos- 
trils, and  he  clings  to  its  narrow  confines  as 
a  child  does  to  a  piece  of  pie  in  the  bottom 
of  his  lunch-basket.  He  calls  it  affection- 
ately "The  Great  White  Way"  and  "The 
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Main  Street,"  and 
he  parades  and 
poses  on  it  as  if  it 
were  to  be  con- 
verted the  next 
morning  into  a 
national  park. 
Taken  as  a  class, 
there  are  no  peo- 
ple who  work  at 
all  who  have  so 
much  idle  time  on 
their  hands  as  ac- 
tors. They  usually 
rehearse  for  a 
month  and  then 
work  at  nights, 
but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  matinee 
days,  the  rest  of 
the  time  is  practi- 
cally their  own. 
And  so  the  actor 

as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  puts 
on  a  high  hat  and  a  frock  coat  —  that 
is  if  he  happens  to  have  them  in  his  ward- 
robe—  and  goes  out  to  the  Rialto.  Here 
he  finds  another  actor,  and  then  after  greet- 
ings have  been  exchanged  they  pick  out  a 
corner  where  the  sunshine  is  particularly 
orange,  and  tell  each  other  how  good  they 
are,  and  swap  stories  and  gossip,  the  while 
saluting  with  much  manner  their  fellow 
actors  promenading  along  the  "Main 
Street."  By  the  same  token  the  soubrette 
fresh  from  "the  Road"  puts  on  her  furs 
in  winter  or  her  best  duck  skirt  in  summer 
and  goes  out  for  a  mid-day  stroll.  Of 
course  she  points  for  Broadway,  for  there 
she  will  find  many  other  girl  friends  in  furs 
or  white  duck  skirts  according  to  the  sea- 
son, and  all  of  them  with  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  but  gossip.  It  is  fine  for  the 
actor  and  the  soubrette,  this  Broadway 
club  with  its  frescoes  of  blue  sky  and  walls 
of  theater  and  restaurant  exteriors.  It  is 
the  only  club  of  its  kind  in  this  country, 
but  it  is,  in  a  way,  a  club  after  all;  and 
that  is  why  the  actor  loves  that  part  of 
Broadway  known  as  the  Rialto. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  those  who  do  not 
live  in  New  York,  or  even  for  those  who  do 
live  there  but  who  do  not  know  their 
Broadway,  to  understand  why  the  mem- 
bers of  any  prof ession  should  all  gather  at 
one  particular  place  and  that  place  a  public 


'  He  is  always  shaking  hands 


thoroughfare.  In 
the  first  place  it  is 
difficult  to  under- 
stand, because  the 
Rialto  has  no 
counterpart  in  the 
United  States. 
There  are  theatri- 
cal agencies  in 
Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  but  the 
business  done  in 
either  of  these 
cities  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  create  a 
public  meeting 
ground  for  their 
clients.  I  have 
known  strangers 
to  walk  from  one 
end  of  the  Rialto 
to  the  other  and 
overlook  the  gayly 
clad  soubrettes  and  the  groups  of  well- 
dressed  prosperous-looking  actors,  and  see 
nothing  but  faces  haggard  from  hunger, 
frayed  and  shiny  garments,  and  a  gen- 
eral condition  of  utter  hopelessness.  "Tra- 
gic," they  called  it.  But  it  always  seemed 
to  me  that  these  strangers  saw  only  the 
shadow  and  failed  to  see  the  sunshine  of 
it  all.  They  did  not  know  that  the  gipsy 
blood  still  runs  strong  in  these  men  with 
the  haggard  faces.  Haggard  some  of  them 
may  be,  and  their  clothes  no  doubt  are 
often  sadly  faded;  but  there  is  no  class 
of  people  in  the  world  so  generous  to  their 
own,  so  happy  in  distress,  so  hopeful  of  the 
new  day.  The  stage  is  largely  a  profes- 
sion of  opportunity — the  failure  of  to-day 
is  the  success  of  to-morrow. 

It  has  not  been  so  many  years  ago  that 
an  American  actor  wandered  along  this 
same  Rialto,  stopping  in  at  the  various 
agencies,  seeking  a  position  among  the 
choruses  of  the  musical  comedies.  The 
young  man,  who  is  now  our  greatest  Ham- 
let, might  have  been  engaged,  too,  but 
when  asked  whether  he  sang  tenor  or  bass 
he  could  not  remember  for  the  moment 
which  he  did  sing,  and  was  consequently 
thrown  out  on  Broadway  and  hence  never 
sang  in  musical  comedy.  In  less  than  a 
year  this  same  young  man  was  a  matinee 
idol,  in  two  years  a  star,  and  last  season  his 
profits  were  considerably  over  one  hundred 
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"  Clad  in  her  best,  she  saunters  down  the  street." 


thousand  dollars.  A  week  before  Richard 
Mansfield  made  his  hit  as  the  dissolute 
Baron  in  "A  Parisian  Romance" — which 
performance  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  actors — he  was  cast  for  an  in- 
significant part  in  the  same  play.  His 
value  was  raised  in  one  night  from  about 
forty  dollars  a  week  to  at  least  four  hun- 
dred. These  and  many  other  similar  in- 
stances are  the  cases  which  are  ever  before 
the  actor  with  the  haggard  face  and  the 
frayed  linen  that  one  sees  so  often  on  the 
Rialto.  But  this  actor  does  not  want 
the  sympathy  of  any  one,  even  though  he 
needs  it,  for  he  knows,  perhaps  too  well, 
that  it  is  all  a  question  of  opportunity, 
and  in  addition,  he  is  absolutely  convinced 
that  he  can  play  Baron  Chevrial  or  any 


other  part  better  than  any  actor  who  ever 
has  played  or  will  play  the  part,  and 
that  in  itself  gives  him  considerable  satis- 
faction. The  confidence  of  most  actors 
in  their  own  ability  is  as  deep-rooted  as  is 
their  profound  belief  in  the  ignorance  of 
managers,  allof  whom  they  regard  as  their 
natural  enemies. 

The  Rialto  is  always  with  us,  but  to  see 
it  at  its  best  one  should  visit  it  on  a  bright 
day  in  July  when  the  companies  for  the 
ensuing  season  are  being  organized.  By 
that  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  half  of  the 
players  one  meets  have  their  contracts  in 
their  pockets,  and  the  others  still  have 
reason  to  hope,  and  so  the  character  of  the 
street  may  be  described  in  a  general  way 
as  joyous.  The  Rialto  proper  does  not 
really  begin  at  Forty-second  Street  and 
Broadway,  as  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
junction  of  these  streets  is  given  over  to 
the  prize-fighters.  Here  all  overheard  re- 
marks seem  to  consist  of  "He  win  in  the 
ninth,"  or  "He  lose,"  or  "I  handed  him 
a  wallop." 

Crossing  Broadway  diagonally  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  Forty-first  Street  we 
find  the  racing  man  talking  of  "boys" 
and  "good  things"  and  "phony  horses." 
Neither  of  these  corners  can  be  said  to 
strictly  belong  to  the  Rialto,  but  the  actor 
man  occasionally  signifies  a  passing  interest 
in  affairs  of  the  roped  arena  and  the  race- 
track, and  wanders  away  from  his  own 
bivouac  for  a  few  words  with  the  "sports." 
The  real  Rialto  begins  at  the  wig  shop  on 
the  east  side  of  Broadway  between  Forty- 
first  and  Forty-second  Streets,  and  extends 
as  far  as  the  dramatic  agencies  at  the 
corner  of  Thirty-sixth  Street.  The  west 
side  of  Broadway  between  fhese  two  points 
is  exactly  like  any  other  great  business 
street  in  any  great  city,  but  the  east  or 
Rialto  side  has  all  the  elements  of  the  main 
street  in  a  moss-grown  country  village. 
The  wig  shop  is  just  like  the  town  barber's, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  hair  emporium  but  the 
favorite  resort  of  every  soubrette  who  has 
sufficient  money  to  have  her  hair  "mar- 
celled." All  the  actresses  in  town  know 
the  names  of  every  work  girl  in  the  shop, 
and  gossip  here  is  supposed  to  run  very 
high.  There  is  an  awning  outside,  and  as 
this  is  just  next  to  the  show  window  of  the 
photographer  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
"taking"   musical   comedy   beauties,   the 
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combination  proves  irresistible  to  the  aver- 
age soubrette.  When  the  sun  is  hot  she 
can  be  found  in  great  numbers  gossiping 
under  the  awning  or  gazing  with  round, 
envious  eyes  at  the  "show"  photographs. 
The  soubrette  always  has  loved,  does, 
and  probably  always  will  love  white.  She 
loves  white  duck  skirts  and  white  shirt 
waists  and  white  coats  and  white  shoes, 
and  her  affection  for  a  white  plume  is  tra- 
ditional and  real.  If  her  engagement  is  a 
long  one  she  is  also  partial  to  glistening 
white  kid  gloves,  or  if  it  be  but  temporary 
the  more  modest  lace  affairs  usually  answer 
the  purpose.  About  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing she  comes  from  her  apartment  or  board- 
ing house  on  the  west  side  up  town,  and 
drops  off  her  open  car  at  Forty-second 
Street.  Then  there  is  an  hour  at  the  wig- 
maker's,  and  after  a  thorough  "marcelling" 
and  a  [rod  chat  with  the  shop  girl  who 
waits  on  her  or  the  soubrette  who  sits  in 
the  adjoining  chair,  she  is  ready  for  a  stroll 
down  the  Rialto.  Sometimes  she  is  alone 
and  sometimes  she  is  accompanied  by 
another  soubrette  or  frequently  a  pet  dog 
which  she  carries  under  her  arm.  Clad  in 
her  best  white  skirt  and  her 
white  waist  and  her  white 
shoes  and  her  white  plume 
(for  the  chances  are  she  will 
call  on  a  manager  later  and 
must  hence  look  her  very 
best)  she  saunters  slowly  down 
the  village  street.  To  move 
faster  than  a  slow  walk  could 
not  fail  to  result  in  endless 
rudenesses  to  her  many  friends. 
"The  Lane"  is  lined  with  ac- 
tors chattering  in  twos  and  in 
groups  of  many,  and  here  and 
there  are  large  circles  of  black 
and  blue  coats  surrounding  a 
white-clad  soubrette  like  her- 
self. She  knows  nearly  every 
one  of  the  men  and  women  she 
passes,  and  she  will  probably 
stop  a  dozen  times  in  a  block 
to  exchange  greetings.  If  the 
summer  is  young  and  she  has 
just  arrived  from  "the  road" 
every  actor  and  every  actress 
she  knows  will  greet  her  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  words:  "Well, 
May,  when  did  you  get  back?" 


During  July  this  is  changed  to  "Signed 
yet?"  and  in  August  to  "When  do  you  go 
out?"  which  means,  "When  do  you  leave 
for  the  road?"  for  not  one-tenth  of  the 
actors  who  spend  their  summer  on  Broad- 
way have  any  hopes  of  remaining  in  New 
York  for  the  season. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  morn- 
ing stroll  of  the  soubrette  along  the  Rialto 
is  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
is  greeted  all  the  way  down  the  line,  and 
it  is  not  because  she  is  beautiful  in  her 
white  dress,  for  it  is  the  same  way  with 
any  of  her  sister  or  her  brother  actors. 
There  is  no  class  of  people  so  friendly  in 
their  feeling  for  their  own  as  the  actor,  and 
none  who  display  their  sentiments  more 
openly.  At  one  time  last  summer  the 
Rialto  became  so  congested  with  actors 
that  the  policeman  on  duty  received  spe- 
cial instructions  to  keep  the  crowd  mov- 
ing, and  not  allow  the  actors  to  collect  in 
groups.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and  the 
Irish  officer  who  had  the  detail  was  mop- 
ping his  brow  from  pure  exhaustion. 

"How  can  you  tell  an  actor?"  I  asked. 
"  I  should  think  you  might  make  mistakes." 


As  soon  as  he  arrives  in  New  York  puts  on  a  high  hat  and  a 
frock  coat  and  goes  out  to  parade  on  the  Rialto." 
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"  It's  easy,"  he  said  with  a  thick  brogue. 
"You  can  always  tell  an  actor,  for  he's 
always  shaking  hands.  An  actor  '11  meet 
another  actor  and  they  shake  hands,  and 
then  one  will  invite  the  other  into  a  cafe, 
and  they'll  come  out  brushin'  the  crumbs 
of  the  free  lunch  off  their  vests,  and  they'll 
shake  hands.  A  minute  later  you'll  see 
them  meet  at  the  next  corner  and  they're 
shakin'  hands  as  if  they  hadn't  met  for 
years.  Always  shakin'  hands  and  bowin' 
and  scrapin'  to  their  lady  friends.  I  hate 
to  move  them  on  they're  that  friendly,  and 
they  all  tell  me  the  managers'  offices  are 
small  and  hot  and  they  only  come  out  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air.  They're  all  right, 
these  actors." 

In  addition  to  the  wig  shop  and  the 
managers'  offices  there  are  many  excuses 
for  the  soubrette  on  the  Rialto.  There 
is  the  drug  store  where  she  invites  her 
friends  to  a  glass  of  ice  cream  soda  and 
where  she  always  buys  her  cold  cream  and 
grease  paint,  ^.id  the  telegraph  station 
(the  soubrette  loves  to  telegraph);  and  there 
are  the  restaurants  where  she  is  almost 
sure  to  find  some  of  her  friends  at  luncheon; 
and  then  there  are  the  stage  doors  and  the 
entrances  of  the  Empire  Theater  and  the 
Knickerbocker  and  the  Casino,  and  who 
knows  what  useful  bit  of  news  or  gossip 
one  may  pick  up  there,  or  from  the  groups 
of  men  idlers  on  the  curbstone?  Interrupt 
one  of  these  groups  on  the  curbstone,  and 
the  chances  are  that  the  man  who  is  talk- 
ing will  be  quoting  from  a  favorable  no- 
tice of  his  last  season's  work,  or  telling 
his  friends  the  amount  of  salary  and  the 
favorable  conditions  for  which  he  has 
signed  for  the  season  to  come.  The  curi- 
ous thing  about  the  subject  of  contracts  is 
— and  there  is  no  subject  so  much  dis- 
cussed among  actors  as  this — that  it  is 
perfectly  well  understood  that  no  one  ever 
tells  what  his  or  her  salary  really  is.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  how  much  the  actor 
chooses  to  exaggerate.  The  fiction  is, 
after  all,  but  a  harmless  one,  hurting  no 
one,  and  as  the  game  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood it  is  fair  to  all.  Actors  occasionally, 
fearing  their  word  might  be  doubted,  used 
to  produce  their  contracts  and  stealthily 
show  the  amount  of  the  weekly  stipend; 
but  this  proof  is  of  little  value,  as  it  very 
frequently  happens  that  a  manager  will 
give  a  "fake"  contract  to  an  actor  in  ad- 


dition to  the  genuine  one.  I  knew  of  a 
case  of  a  well-known  legitimate  actress 
who  was  induced  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
musical  comedy.  Her  former  salary  had 
been  one  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and  the 
new  contract  called  for  just  about  twice 
this  sum.  As  a  further  balm  to  her  feel- 
ings of  regret  at  leaving  the  "legitimate" 
drama  her  new  manager  gave  her  a  "fake" 
contract  which  called  for  a  salary  of  six 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  Armed  with  this 
document  the  actress  gave  a  lunch  party  to 
a  number  of  her  friends  in  order  to  prop- 
erly celebrate  her  financial  prosperity. 
During  the  luncheon  the  subject  of  her  en- 
gagement was  approached,  and  as  if  to 
quell  all  further  discussion  as  to  its  ad- 
visability the  "fake"  contract  was  pro- 
duced and  proudly  shown  to  the  guests. 
Every  woman  present  was  an  actress,  or 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  theatrical 
profession,  and  they  all  sincerely  con- 
gratulated the  hostess  on  her  splendid  en- 
gagement, and  yet  every  one  of  them  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  contract  was  not 
genuine  and  that  the  salary  stated  was 
absolutely  absurd.  But  that  is  the  game 
as  it  is  played  and  as  they  all  play  it,  and 
as  no  one  is  hurt,  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence after  all. 

Such  hours  of  daylight  as  the  Rialto 
actor  does  not  devote  to  Broadway  he 
usually  spends  in  the  offices  of  the  man- 
agers and  the  theatrical  agents.  Speaking 
precisely,  these  rows  of  Broadway  offices 
are  not  a  part  of  the  Rialto,  and  yet  they 
are  so  closely  allied  to  it  in  so  many  ways 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  of  one  without 
the  other.  When  the  actor  returns  from 
his  season's  tour  in  the  spring  he  has  very 
often  signed  with  the  same  manager  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Should  he  not  have 
done  so  there  are  three  methods  by  which 
he  may  seek  employment.  One  is  to  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  unemployed 
actors  which  is  issued  by  the  Actors'  So- 
ciety, another  is  to  visit  the  manager  di- 
rectly, and  the  third  is  to  register  at  the 
various  dramatic  agencies.  The  last  is 
usually  the  most  profitable  method,  and 
nearly  all  engagements,  especially  for  small 
parts  and  chorus  people,  are  now  made  in 
this  way.  The  largest  agency  in  this  coun- 
try and  probably  in  the  world  is,  curiously 
enough,  run  by  a  woman.  Her  offices  are 
just  off  Broadway,  and  she  has  the  proud 
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distinction  of  knowing  more  actors  and 
actresses  than  any  living  mortal.  Her 
outer  rooms  are  forever  filled  by  white- 
coated  soubrettes,  lank  "heavy"  men, 
English  tenors  in  tweeds,  round,  smooth- 
faced comedians,  and  good-looking  young 
men  in  short  blue  coats  who  will  play 
anything  from  "juvenile  leads"  to  the 
barytone  lover  lieutenant  in  a  comic  opera. 
As  a  rule  they  all  know  each  other,  call 
each  other  by  their  first  names,  and  are 


fession,  not  to  mention  the  many  managers 
with  whom  she  is  on  equal  terms  of  inti- 
macy, her  responsibilities  are  large.  She 
has  seen  every  play  and  every  actor  in  the 
country,  and  can  tell  you  just  about  what 
each  player  can  do.  Her  list  contains 
every  kind  of  artist,  from  a  one  thousand 
dollar  a  week  leading  woman  to  many 
hundred  soubrettes  who  value  their  serv- 
ices at  eighteen  dollars.  She  guarantees 
to  supply  any  manager  with  a  complete 


"  Waiting  to  see  the  manager.' 


as  joyous  as  if  they  were  at  an  afternoon 
tea.  To  the  casual  visitor  the  object  of 
their  presence  might  never  be  known  if 
it  were  not  for  the  one  very  conspicuous 
sign  which  is  evident  from  all  quarters  of 
the  room — "Leave  your  address."  The 
agent  herself,  who  largely  controls  the  des- 
tinies of  the  dramatic  profession,  sits  in 
a  small  office  and  answers  to  the  general 
and  genial  name  of  "mother."  In  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
ten  thousand  actors  in  the  theatrical  pro- 


company  for  any  play — tragedy,  comedy, 
farce,  problem,  or  musical  comedy — within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  order  is  given. 
A  case  in  point' is  that  of  a  play  which  was 
produced  in  New  York  on  a  Tuesday  night. 
The  next  day  the  manager  asked  this  agent 
to  witness  that  night's  performance.  On 
Thursday  she  was  asked  to  engage  an  entire 
company  to  produce  the  play  in  London. 
The  cast  was  completed  the  same  evening, 
put  in  rehearsal  on  Friday,  and  sailed  Sat- 
urday morning. 
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Composing  a  telegram. 

The  system  of  this  agency  practically 
prevails  in  all  the  others.  There  is  no  fee 
for  registering,  but  in  case  the  agent  pro- 
cures an  engagement  his  client  pays  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  first  week's  salary.  When 
actors  register  it  is  necessary  to  give  their 
age,  height,  weight,  the  parts  they  have 
previously  played,  and  amount  of  salary 
desired.  The  manager  who  is  organizing 
a  company  sends  a  list  of  the  parts  he 
wishes  filled  and  about  how  much  salary 
he  is  willing  to  pay  for  each  part.  The 
agent  then  goes  over  the  list  of  all  the 
names  registered  and  picks  out  four  or  five 
of  the  most  available  actors  for  each  part. 
These  meet  the  manager  in  the  agent's 
office,  and  he  selects  the  one  he  considers 
the  best  fitted  for  the  part.  The  question 
of  salary  is  a  very  important  one,  and  the 
actor  seldom  if  ever  gets  as  much  as  he 
asks.  There  is  very  often  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  manager  to  raise  the  salary  in 
case  the  actor  makes  a  "hit, "  but  the  "hit " 
seldom  reaches  sufficient  proportions  to 
call  for  the  "raise."  There  was  a  notable 
case  of  this  a  few  seasons  ago  when  a  comic 
opera  made  an  enormous  success,  which 
was  entirely  due  to  the  man  who  wrote  the 


libretto  and  the  leading  comedian.  The 
manager's  profits  from  this  venture  were 
$150,000,  the  author  received  $5,000,  and 
the  successful  comedian  who  was  the 
talk  of  the  town  got  $35  a  week  until 
near  the  end  of  the  season  when  his 
salary  was  raised  to  $50.  The  librettist 
and  the  comedian  are  now  working  for 
another  manager.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  record  of  a  young  character 
actor  who  was  engaged  for  a  few  weeks  at 
$150  a  week  to  create  a  part  in  the  dra- 
matization of  a  well-known  novel.  The 
play  made  an  extraordinary  success  in 
Boston,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  actor's 
short  engagement  expired  the  last  night 
of  the  Boston  run.  The  play  was  to  open 
the  next  Monday  night  in  New  York,  but 
the  young  man,  who  had  really  made  a 
great  personal  success,  refused  to  renew  his 
contract  for  less  than  $500  a  week,  and  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  added  he  got  it. 

The  offices  of  the  various  managers  which 
practically  run  all  the  way  along  Broad- 
way from  Thirty-sixth  to  Forty-fourth 
Streets,  bear  an  entirely  different  aspect 
from  either  the  joyous  Rial  to  or  the  hope- 
ful rooms  of  the  agents.  The  attitude  of 
the  average  manager  toward  the  actor  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  outsider  to 
understand,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  an  attitude  which  brings  little  real 
happiness  to  the  actor.  A  manager's  office 
usually  consists  of  at  least  three  rooms. 
There  is  the  private  office,  one  or  more 
waiting-rooms,  and  a  small  reception-room 
where  a  boy  runs  the  switch-board  of  the 
telephone,  a  young  man  plays  the  type- 
writer, and  a  pale  girl  with  glasses,  who 
usually  looks  as  if  she  had  tried  to  be 
a  chorus  girl  and  failed,  cuts  theatrical 
notices  out  of  the  newspapers.  Gloom 
pervades  this  outer  office  and  silence,  too, 
save  for  the  clicking  of  the  typewriter. 
To  make  matters  worse  the  managers  of 
America,  for  some  occult  reason,  have 
chosen  to  wrap  themselves  in  mystery,  and 
to  conceal  their  every  movement  as  if  the 
whole  majesty  of  the  law  was  about  to 
swoop  down  on  them.  The  average  man- 
ager has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  to 
do  after  his  productions  are  made  in  Sep- 
tember. He  usually  arrives  late  at  his 
office,  takes  off  his  coat,  lights  a  cigar  and 
occasionally  interviews  an  applicant  for  a 
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position.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  sits  in 
his  private  office  with  a  few  other  man- 
agers and  tells  them  the  inside  information 
concerning  "Black's  frost,"  or  "White's 
most  awful  failure  ever  known."  It  is  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  game  never  to  praise 
any  one  in  a  manager's  office.  The  chances 
are  that  just  previous  to  his  or  her  success 
"any  one"  was  first  insulted  by  the  office 
boy  and  then  thrown  out,  and  this  naturally 
makes  the  manager  peevish.  Even  the 
boy  in  a  manager's  office  is  as  full  of  mys- 
tery as  a  dime  novel.  He  doesn't  know 
whether  his  boss  is  in  or  out,  or  whether  he 
is  eating  lunch,  or  is  having  an  important 
conference  up  the  street,  but  he  generally 
"  thinks  he  has  gone  abroad,  but  anyhow  he 
will  look  in  the  back  office."  The  manager 
is  usually  found  to  be  in,  but  very,  very 
busy,  so  the  actor  or  the  actress  is  allowed 
to  sit  down  in  one  of  the  larger  waiting- 
rooms  and  wait.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  girl  will  sit  in  an  office  many 
hours  for  weeks  before  she  is  able  to  see 
the  manager.  The  result  is  that  these  of- 
fices are  always  surcharged  with  a  gloom 
which  is  not  infrequently  tragic  in  its 
depths. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  man- 
agers who  control  a  great  many  companies 
and  who  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
detail  to  arrange,  and  hence  have  little 
time  to  see  applicants  for  positions.  The 
best-known  manager  of  New  York  or  Lon- 
don is  said  to  be  the  most  difficult  person 
to  see  in  America.  There  is  a  true  story  of 
one  young  woman  who  had  devoted  almost 
a  year  to  pulling  wires  and  using  all  pos- 
sible influence  to  gain  an  interview  with 
this  all-powerful  man.  At  last  her  hopes 
were  realized;  she  got  her  appointment 
and  she  was  finally  ushered  into  the  man- 
ager's private  office.  He  received  her 
most  cordially  and  offered  her  a  chair. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said  gratefully,  "  I  think 
I  will  sit  down.  I've  been  just  ten  months 
getting  here  and  I'm  a  little  tired."  And 
the  manager,  who  is  really  a  great  man  and 
hence  has  a  sense  of  humor,  promptly  en- 
gaged her. 

There  was  an  incident  which  happened 
last  summer  which  gives  some  faint  idea 
of  the  mystery  of  a  manager's  suite  of 
offices.  A  newspaper  man  who  had  an 
appointment   with  the  manager  but    no 


time  to  waste  over  the  office  boy  hastily 
entered  the  reception-room. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  go  out  to  lunch?  "  he 
called  to  the  manager  through  the  transom 
of  the  private  office. 

"Yes,"  came  the  answer;  "I'll  be  out 
in  a  moment." 

Then  the  visitor  turned  to  the  office  boy 
and  said  in  the  way  of  satire,  "Could  you 
tell  me  if  your  boss  is  in?" 

"Well,  really,"  said  the  boy,  without 
any  sign  of  emotion,  "  I  couldn't  say  posi- 
tively, but  my  impression  is  that  he  went 
down  to  the  seashore  about  noon  time." 

All  actors,  and  particularly  all  actresses, 
may  not  be  seen  on  Broadway,  for  many 
of  them  make  a  point  of  keeping  far  away 
from  the  Rialto  and  only  visiting  the  man- 
agers' offices  by  appointment.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  designate  exactly  of  whom  this 
class  consists  as  it  contains  so  much  of  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  successful  and  the 
unsuccessful,  just  as  does  the  great  class 
that  haunts  the  Rialto. 

Of  the  unemployed  men  and  women  who 
sit  about  the  offices  in  the  hope  that  the 
managers  may  throw  them  a  few  crumbs 
from  the  dramatic  feast,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  said.  One  might  speak  on  indefi- 
nitely of  the  poor  girls  with  one  dress  in 
which  they  visit  the  managers  every  day 
through  the  long,  hot  summer;  of  the 
homely  women  whom  I  have  seen  beg  for 
positions  to  sing  behind  the  scenes  because 
they  were  not  pretty  enough  to  go  before 
the  footlights;  of  hard-working  girls  who 
had  saved  throughout  their  lives,  and  were 
willing  to  spend  their  all  for  a  chance  to 
appear  on  the  stage.  There  was  a  case 
last  season  of  a  woman  who  had  been  a 
trained  nurse  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
when  she  was  fifty  years  old  she  brought 
her  savings  of  that  time  to  a  manager  and 
offered  them  all  to  him  for  one  chance  to  go 
before  the  footlights.  This  is  only  a  phase 
of  the  tragic  side  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, and  I  know  of  no  place  where  it  is  so 
evident  as  in  these  waiting-rooms  of  the 
managers.  But  just  beneath  the  soiled 
windows  of  these  ill-aired  rooms  of  too 
much  trouble  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
Rialto  lies  —  the  Rialto,  full  of  its  good 
cheer  and  funny  stories  and  gossip,  full  of 
yellow  sunshine  and,  above  all,  full  to  over- 
flowing with  the  hope  that  never  dies. 


THE   GHOSTLY 
STOWAWAY 

BY   JOSEPH    WOODBURY 
STROUT 


WE  left  Herring  Gut,  some  ten  days 
after  sailing  from  home,  with  a 
gentle  wind  that  died  out  en- 
tirely just  as  we  were  clear  of  the  land,  and 
left  us  adrift  with  Monhegan  in  plain  view, 
some  eight  miles  distant.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  bank  of  fog  ap- 
peared on  the  southern  horizon  and  came 
rolling  and  flowing  toward  us.  In  half  an 
hour  that  fog  was  so  thick  you  could  almost 
cut  it  with  a  knife.  It  hid  the  quarter- 
deck from  my  station  in  the  galley,  and 
also  the  jibboom.  The  sea,  always  gloomy 
and  slow  in  a  fog,  now  rolled  in  listless,  un- 
even swells,  causing  the  heavily  loaded 
coaster  to  bury  her  scuppers  at  every  roll, 
while  her  old,  useless  sails  flapped  deject- 
edly above  her.  The  topsail,  right  over 
the  galley,  would  wrinkle  itself  into  a  hun- 
dred different  shapes,  and  then  with  a 
great  shudder  send  the  fog  down  on  my 
head  in  huge  drops  of  rain.  It  was  a  dis- 
mal night  and  made  us  homesick. 

But  I  must  get  supper  just  the  same,  for 
there  must  be  three  meals  a  day,  fog  or 
no  fog,  sick  or  well.  It  was  not  a  heavy 
burden  however,  for  fare  on  "old  coast- 
ers" is  never  elaborate, — pork  fat  and  tea, 
a  few  potatoes  to  go  with  the  salt  fish,  and 
a  little  bread  thrown  in,  constituted  the 
menu  of  every  meal.  So,  starting  my  fire, 
I  went  down  into  the  fore-peak  to  get  more 
wood.  I  was  sitting  on  the  chopping  block 
leisurely  gathering  the  wood  in  my  arms 
and  dreaming  a  bit,  when  suddenly  up 
from  beneath  my  feet  came  a  long,  deep 


groan.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  sending  the 
wood  in  every  direction,  and  somewhat 
scared,  listened  for  a  repetition.  In  less 
than  a  minute  it  came  again,  not  so  harsh 
this  time,  but  if  anything  more  distinct,  in 
a  kind  of  wailing  minor  as  if  some  one  were 
in  terrible  suffering.  My  hair  rose  on  end, 
and  I  went  through  that  hatchway  on  the 
double-quick,  scrambled  over  the  forward 
end  of  the  deck  load,  and  ran  aft,  so  scared 
that  the  sailors  noticed  it  before  I  could 
say  a  word. 

"Some  one's  under  that  lumber  in  the 
hold,"  I  shouted  breathlessly.  "I've  just 
heard  him  groan." 

They  rushed  forward,  even  the  man  at 
the  wheel  deserting  his  post,  and  the  mate, 
being  first  on  the  ground,  went  down  the 
fore-peak  followed  by  one  of  the  hands. 
He  descended  the  ladder  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
but  before  his  feet  fairly  touched  the  floor 
a  piercing  shriek  from  out  the  great  pile  of 
lumber  in  the  hold  sent  him  back  in  haste. 
The  sailor,  with  better  pluck,  waited  to 
hear  the  sound  again;  and  then  from  the 
very  bottom  of  the  sea  came  a  gasping  and 
moaning  like  a  soul  in  torment,  or  a  man 
in  the  throes  of  death.  The  investigation 
came  to  a  sudden  end  as  the  man  shot  up 
the  ladder  and  fell  headlong  over  the  wind- 
lass. 

"Gad  A'mighty,  skipper,  it's  that  stowa- 
way ! " 

"Gimme  a  chance  to  go  down  there, 
will  ye?" 

You  couldn't  hear  a  sound  on  deck  as 
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skipper  Cottereil  climbed  contemptuously 
down  the  ladder  swearing  about  "old  wom- 
en" and  "idiots,"  until  he  was  below  the 
water-line.  Then  we  noticed  that  he  sud- 
denly paused.  He  had  caught  the  sound 
coming  from  nowhere  in  particular,  but 
gruesome  and  ghostly,  a  wailing  gasp,  or 
a  low,  heartrending  moan.  Back  he  also 
came,  in  some  haste,  with  face  as  white 
as  the  mate's. 

"Damn  it!  I  believe  it's  that  man  who 
run  away  from  the  bark  the  other  day." 

"  How'n  thunder  could  he  get  under  that 
lumber?"  the  mate  interrupted. 

"Can't  we  call  to  him?"  some  one  sug- 
gested. No  one  volunteering  to  undertake 
the  job,  the  mate  screwed  up  his  courage 
and  made  the  effort.  I  went  down  with 
him. 

"Hullo  there!"  the  mate,  about  half 
way  down  the  ladder,  shouted.  The  an- 
swer was  a  shriek  so  terrific,  so  near  and  so 
unearthly  as  to  almost  drive  us  up  the  lad- 
der.    But  the  mate  called  again: 

"Hullo  there!  Who  are  ye?  What's 
the  matter?"  Again  the  deep  groan.  We 
hastily  returned  to  the  deck. 

"It's  a  man  stowed  away  under  that 
lumber,  and  if  we  don't  get  him  out  mighty 
quick,  he'll  be  dead,"  the  mate  reported. 

"How  ye  goin'  to  get  him  out  from 
under  forty  thousand  feet  of  green  lumber, 
you  tarnation  idiot?"  the  skipper  shouted. 

"What  will  yer  do,  let  him  stay  there 
and  die?"  the  mate  retorted. 

"He'll  die  before  we  can  get  him  out 
anyhow,"  I  suggested. 

That  was  the  last  straw.  The  lumber 
must  come  out  of  that  hold  now  at  all 
hazards. 

The  fog,  mingling  with  the  night,  hung 
dark  upon  the  sea,  but  the  bell  on  Monhe- 
gan  rang  clear,  and  occasionally  we  could 
hear  the  surf  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island.  We  ran  into  smooth  water  to  es- 
cape the  long  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  dropped 
an  anchor,  lowered  the  sails  and  prepared 
to  pull  the  lumber  out  of  that  hold.  Be- 
fore this  could  be  done,  however,  at  least 
half  the  deck-load  must  come  off — it  was 
"New  York  Stuff,"  none  smaller  than  four 
by  six  inches  and  at  least  thirty  feet  long 
— so  in  sheer  desperation,  working  to  save 
a  human  life,  we  had  that  deck-load  down 
to  the  rails  in  about  two  hours.     Then  we 


were  safe  to  break  out  the  hold.  We 
opened  the  ports  about  ten  o'clock,  and  at 
daylight  enough  of  the  lumber  was  out  to 
allow  searching  the  hold  with  lanterns. 
No  one  was  found — alive  or  dead. 

Sunrise  lifted  the  fog  from  a  fagged  and 
forlorn  crew.  And  we  were  scared  more 
now  than  in  the  night,  for  we  kne*w  we  had 
been  mercilessly  tricked,  by  what,  we  could 
only  guess.  But  the  rising  sun  cheered  us 
a  bit,  and  our  scattered  wits  were  returning 
slowly,  when  one  of  the  sailors,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  wheel,  burst  into  a  wild, 
hysterical  laugh.  It  just  about  scared  us 
out  of  our  wits  again,  for  we  thought  he 
must  have  gone  daft. 

"Say,  boys!"  he  shouted,  "I  believe 
them  groans  come  from  that  buoy  out  on 
that  ledge.  Ain't  it  one  o'  them  whistlin' 
things?" 

"Get  into  that  boat,  you  everlasting 
lubbers,  an'  go  see,"  ordered  the  skipper. 
We  rowed  out  to  that  buoy  only  to  con- 
firm the  conjecture,  and  to  return  calling 
upon  the  waves  to  overwhelm  us.  It  was 
a  crestfallen  crew.  We  would  much  have 
preferred  a  spook,  much  to  have  found  our- 
selves daft,  to  this  humiliation.  And  with 
the  discovery  came  the  islanders  to  learn 
what  had  happened.  Unwittingly,  how- 
ever, they  gave  us  a  cue  with  which  to 
cover  up  the  real  situation. 

"Strike  a  rock  in  the  fog?"  they  in- 
quired, very  naturally.  We  answered  to 
a  man: 

"Yes,  stove  a  hole  in  the  garboard,"  and 
left  the  rest  of  the  story  to  the  skipper. 
But  one  of  them,  an  old  shipmate  of  the 
skipper's,  rowed  under  the  quarter,  where 
he  stood  the  most  disgusted  man  you  ever 
saw,  and  familiarly  hailed: 

"Skipper  Cottereil,  what's  happened?" 

"Sprung  a  leak,  you  damned,  infernal 
idiot!"  shouted  the  skipper,  utterly  un- 
able to  control  himself  any  longer. 

"Gol  durned  techy,  seems  ter  me,"  mut- 
tered the  old  fellow  as  he  sullenly  rowed 
away. 

The  skipper  hired  a  new  crew  to  put  the 
lumber  back,  and  with  solemn  oath,  made 
over  our  sailors'  Bible,  each  man  promised 
never  to  tell  the  story  while  more  than  one 
of  the  crew  were  alive. 

It  happened  forty  years  ago,  and  all  but 
the  cook  are  dead. 


THE   CURRENT    OF    FEAR 


BY  LAWRENCE  MOTT 


HO  says  the  dogs  in 
this  blamed  coun- 
try is  savage?" 
Black  Dan  wait- 
ed, glowering 
drunkenly,  revol- 
ver in  hand, at  the 
crowd  in  the  bar. 
"Who  says  it?" 
he  roared  again, 
passel   o'   cowards,  yu 


cursing.     "Yur  a 
dassent  shout!" 

One  man's  hand  reached  toward  his  hip. 
A  spit  of  flame  from  Black  Dan's  weapon, 
and  a  lifeless  thing  twitched  on  the  floor. 
The  Indians  stared,  expressionless;  then 
Tim  Samson,  with  a  sweeping  throw, 
hurled  his  whiskey  in  Black  Dan's  face. 
The  crowd  were  on  him  as  he  staggered, 
and  got  his  gun. 

The  huge  man  stood  up  slowly,  his  face 
twisted  into  a  frightful  snarl.  "That's 
whut  yu  call  a  fair  show,  is't?  Yur  wuss 
cowards  than  I  thunk,  damn  yu!" 

"He's  drunk,  boys,  and  Jake  did  try  fer 
to  draw  on  him,  so  that's  fair  'nuff,  but  by 

G we  won't  stand  fur  no  cheap  skate 

from  Simpson  a-comin'  up  hyar  and  callin' 
us  cowards,  whut?"  English  Jack  sprang 
on  a  chair  as  he  spoke. 

"No!"  the  crowd  thundered. 

"Well,  then,  let's  make  the  skunk  take 
my  team,  they're  the  wust  I  knows  of  hyar- 
a-bouts,  bein'  part  wolf  ev'ry  one  of  'em, 
and  drive  to  Skagway!" 

Black  Dan's  eye  glittered.  "Yu  das- 
sent! I'll  take  yur  dogs  clear  to  Yukon 
an'  back!" 

"You  take  that  bunch  to  Skagway,  an' 
yu  kin  have  'em;  if  yu  don't  get  'em 
there  we'll  fix  yu  next  trip!"  Whispers 
passed    round.     "What's   Jack    up    to  ? 


Ought  to  ride  the  cuss!"  "He  knows  his 
biz." 

"Neow  yur  talkin',  Jack."  Dan's  face 
lightened.     "I'll " 

"Hoi'  on,  hoi'  on,  I  ain't  done  yit! 
We'll  give  yu  some  grub,  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  but  no  knife  nor  gun." 

Black  Dan  hesitated,  the  crowd  jeered. 

"Who's  a  coward  now,  yu  big  bully? 
Yu  kin  drop  a  man,  I'll  admit,  when  his 
weepon's  in  his  holster,  but  yur  a-scared 
to  take  eight  dogs  to  Skagway!"  English 
Jack  snapped  his  long  fingers  in  derision. 

"I'll  go,"  the  big  man  said  sullenly, 
"s'posin'  Hell  freezes  over.  Gimme  a  drop 
o'  whiskey  ter  take  erlong?" 

"Shall  we,  boys?" 

"Sure,  an'  a  good  drop;  he'll  need  it 
with  yur  team,"  and  the  men  roared  with 
laughter;  why,  Black  Dan  did  not  under- 
stand.    So  it  was  arranged. 

"They'll  tear  him  ter  bits  ef  he  falls 
down,"  Long  Anderson  whispered  to  Jack. 

"Sssh!  Thet's  whut  I'm  countin'  on," 
the  other  answered;  "we  cyant  shoot  him 
in  'cause  Jake  reached  fer  his  gun,  but  by 
the  etarnel,  this  '11  fix  him  good.  I'm 
a-goin'  ter  foller  him  so's  not  ter  lose  my 
team;  they'll  have  a  good  feed  for  onct!" 
English  Jack  chuckled.  "Lend  me  yur 
outfit,  Andy?" 

"Cert!  Jiminy  blazes,  but  yu've  got  a 
imagination!"  Dirty  Dick,  the  bartender, 
furnished  the  whiskey;  he  shook  his  head 
solemnly  as  he  did  so,  but  it  was  no  affair 
of  his.  The  gang  tramped  out  to  see  Black 
Dan  start. 

The  afternoon  was  cold,  freezing  with 
bitter  sting,  and  the  wind  yowled  mourn- 
fully across  the  wild  country.  The  skies 
were  low  and  drear;  the  clouds  moving 
with   imperceptible  slide.    To  the   right, 
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mountains  loomed  gray-dark  and  hazy, 
reaching  beyond  Ihc  foot-hills  in  vanishing 
heights.  The  lonely  wind  came  in  nasty 
gusts,  whirling  the  snow  in  biting  masses. 
In  the  stables  dogs  howled  sadly;  one 
yelping,  the  others  taking  up  the  weird 
cadence.  English  Jack  brought  out  his 
team;  eight  ugly  brutes  with  drooling 
mouths  and  wolf-like  coats.  They  snapped 
and  bit  at  him  as  he  curled  the  long  whip 
about  their  heads. 

"Get  in  there,  Swift!"  The  leader 
showed  his  teeth  and  took  his  place  before 
the  team.  Jack  slung  the  last  straps  over 
them,  then  fastened  the  light  sledge.  The 
food,  a  small  blanket  and  the  whiskey  were 
all  tied  down. 

"Now  then,  Dan,  come  on  ef  yur  not 
afeared!"  All  this  time  the  man  had  been 
watching,  liquor  courage  in  his  heart;  he 
grabbed  the  whip,  "Psh-sht-Marrse!"  and 
away. 

The  crowd  gazed  after  him,  out  of  sight 
on  the  plains,  going  like  mad. 

"  He'll  get  there, Jack,  by  G he  will ! " 

"  Don't  yu  fuss  yurself  'bout  it;  he'll  git 
skeared  purty  soon,  and  then — "  They 
all  went  back  to  the  bar. 

English  Jack  took  a  drink.  "  I'll  start  in 
an  hour  or  so,  catch  him  'bout  on  Crooked 
Plains." 

"Them  fools,"  Black  Dan  muttered  as 
the  dogs  coursed  on,  "a-thinkin'  I  cyant 
run  this  hyar  team  ter  Skagway!  I'll  git 
my  crowd  thar,  come  back,  wait  fur  night 
and  wipe  out  the  hull  shebang!"  He  sat 
comfortably  on  the  sledge,  its  whirring  sound 
lulling  him  almost  to  sleep.  Then  the  snow 
began  to  fall  as  he  climbed  into  the  uplands. 
Straight  and  damp  the  flakes  came,  clinging 
to  his  face,  coating  his  clothes  with  pris- 
matic myriads.  The  north  wind  blew  mer- 
cilessly, and  the  dogs  whined  as  they  sped 
on.  Deeper  and  deeper  the  layers  of  white 
became  until  the  team  could  pull  no  more, 
even  though  the  man  lashed  them  hard, 
bringing  away  bits  of  fur  at  every  stroke. 

" M arse,  damn  yu,  M arse,  go  on!"  The 
softness  reached  the  bottom  of  the  sledge, 
impeded  its  way  heavily  and  the  eight 
stopped,  gasping  in  loud  pantings,  audible 
above  the  weird  whistlings  of  the  storm. 

Black  Dan  got  off  the  sledge  and  put 
on  the  snowshoes;  tied  a  bit  of  rope  to 
the  runners.  "Ah-hai,  Marse!"  The  brutes 
struggled  on. 


"I'll  show  them  cusses  back  thar,"  he 
swore.  On  and  on  till  the  snow  was  more 
firm  on  the  hills.  The  whiskey  began  to 
lose  its  effect,  and  he  remembered  all  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  "wolf"  teams. 
Strangely  a  fear  grew  within  him,  like  a 
stream  that  swept  him  along,  powerless, 
and  he  watched  the  dogs  furtively. 

No  sign  yet.  They  plodded  ahead  sul- 
lenly, heads  low,  tongues  streaming.  He 
pulled  out  the  flask  and  took  a  drink. 
"That's  better,"  he  whispered  as  the  hot 
liquid  ran  down  his  throat.  "Hai-a,  Marse!" 
The  animals  pulled  away  sluggishly. 
Thicker  and  thicker  came  the  snow,  dead- 
ening the  click  of  his  snowshoes  as  he 
strode,  clogging  his  way.  He  took  an- 
other drink  soon,  and  the  way  seemed  easy, 
the  world  a  glorious  thing,  success  within 
his  grasp.  "I'll  bust  that  crowd!"  he 
muttered. 

Drink  after  drink,  hour  after  hour  was 
passed,  till  the  bottle  was  empty.  "  Hell !" 
he  threw  it  away.  The  whip  thong  was 
red  with  blood  from  the  vicious  blows.  All 
night  he  kept  on,  the  alcohol  stirring  his 
blood,  urging  his  mind  to  false  action, 
forcing  his  muscles  to  work.  Daylight 
found  him  over  the  hills,  heading  for  the 
Crooked  Plains  and  keeping  his  course 
fairly  well  for  Skagway;  the  dogs  bleeding 
at  every  step,  snarling  at  every  curl  of  the 
whip,  snapping  at  each  other  in  their  dis- 
tress. Little  by  little  the  fumes  wore  away, 
and  the  hints,  whisperings,  of  the  savagery 
of  the  "wolf"  teams  came  to  him  stronger 
than  before. 

"They're  a-lookin'  at  me  now!"  he  said 
uneasily  as  Swift,  the  shaggy  leader, 
turned  his  dripping  jaws  toward  him  from 
time  to  time.  Still  the  team  kept  on 
obediently,  and  the  snow  softness  grew 
into  a  crust  as  he  came  down  toward  Taku 
River.  He  tried  to  sit  on  the  sledge,  but 
his  weight  was  just  enough  to  force  the 
runners  through,  and  the  dogs  would  sto;^, 
eying  him.  He  had  to  walk.  The  whis- 
key was  past  stimulation;  he  felt  no 
hunger,  the  team  did;  their  pulls  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  then  they  stopped 
again. 

"They're  a-watchin'  me!"  he  grumbled, 
and  tried  to  beat  them  into  movement. 
No  use.  At  each  whine  of  the  lash  and 
snap  of  its  tip  they  huddled  closer  to- 
gether and  growled.     As  it  was  hopeless  to 
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attempt  more,  Black  Dan  got  some  food 
and  squatted  on  the  snow.  Swift  came 
forward  with  sneaking  step,  eyes  aflame. 
"God!"  the  man  screamed,  leaping  to  his 
feet;  he  lashed  the  brute;  it  retreated, 
mane  stiff,  fangs  showing.  He  had  to  eat 
standing,  the  dogs  watching  him  the  while 
with  starving  eyes;  then  he  tossed  them 
the  remains,  and  they  fought  for  it, 
tangling  the  harness.  When  Black  Dan 
was  ready  he  tried  to  undo  the  mess; 
Swift  foamed  and  crouched  when  he  ap- 
proached. 

"D n    yu,     I    ain't    afeard!"     But 

there  was  a  quaver  in  the  tones.  By  dint 
of  kicks  and  beatings  he  got  the  harness 
straight.     He  slipped  as  he  started. 

"No  fallin'  down!"  The  whispered 
words  of  a  friendly  Indian  as  he  left  the 
night  before  forced  themselves  on  him, 
grew  in  his  ears  till  the  very  wind  seemed 
to  shriek  them.  Was  it  his  fancy,  or  did 
the  dogs  keep  their  eyes  on  him  continu- 
ally?    Did  they  wait  for  him  to  fall? 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  fall,"  he  shouted  in 
answer  to  his  thoughts  and  lashed  away. 

Then  the  sun  burst  forth,  dazzling  his 
eyes  with  its  violent  glare.  Spots  of  blue 
appeared  between  the  rifts  in  the  snow 
clouds  and  the  wind  came  less  harshly. 
"My  God,  fur  some  whiskey!"  Dan 
whimpered  as  he  felt  the  current  of  fear 
sweeping,  sweeping  him  on,  his  body  and 
mind  too  tired  to  resist.  Again  he  at- 
tempted to  sit  down;  Swift  turned  each 
time;  the  seven  others  waited,  watching. 
The  man  now  was  the  one  to  struggle,  and 
the  fight  was  hard  against  nature,  against 
the  fear  that  was  slowly  maddening  him. 

"I  killed  Jake,  mu  fust  mu'der!"  he 
whispered  again  and  again;  the  dogs  swung 
their  heads  studying  him,  almost  as  though 
they  were  wondering  how  much  longer 
he  would  last,  so  it  seemed  to  Dan. 

"No  fallin'  down!"  The  words  seared 
his  mind,  crazed  him  by  their  suggestion. 
Hour  after  hour  he  stuck  to  it,  picking 
each  step  with  assiduous  care.  The  face 
of  the  man  he  had  killed,  with  the  shadow 
of  agony  on  it,  stood  before  him  often  and 
frightened  him  still  more. 

"No  fallin'  down!"  Yet  he  began  to 
slip  and  totter  on  his  snowshoes.  "Curse 
the  luck,"  he  mumbled,  "cyant  I  stand 
up?"  Ha!  he  almost  fell.  The  dogs  saw 
and   turned.     "Marse!"   as   he   recovered 


himself;  the  whip  sang  again  and  again 
in  the  bitter  air. 

"I'll  show  yu!"  Then  he  swore  till  his 
voice  was  gone.  His  powerlessness  struck 
him  like  a  .blow.  The  team  seemed  to 
realize  and  hesitated  in  their  traces.  Often 
now  he  slipped,  caught  the  toes  of  the  shoes 
and  stumbled  badly.  The  harder  he  tried 
the  worse  he  became.  Night  grew  slowly, 
darkening  the  distances,  hiding  the  long 
plains  in  misty  gloom.  Tears  in  his  eyes, 
the  man  crawled  along,  the  dogs  barely 
moving.  "That's  it,"  as  he  fell  on  one 
knee.  "No,  by  heaven,  not  yet!"  as  he 
picked  himself  up.  Swift  saw,  but  kept  on 
when  the  thong  cut  a  bit  of  fur  from  him. 
At  last  Black  Dan  knew  that  he  could  do 
no  more.  One  final  attempt  to  lie  down, 
but  the  team  crowded  as  close  as  they 
dared,  snarling.  He  went  on  a  few  paces. 
"The  whip,  my  whip!"  he  groaned.  In 
his  fear  he  had  lost  it,  and  dared  not  turn 
his  back  to  the  dogs.  Overhead  the  cold, 
glittering  stars  of  a  mid-winter  night  shone 
strangely  far  away,  twinkling  with  eery 
effect.  The  wind  had  gone,  everything  was 
silent  save  for  the  panting  of  the  dogs  and 
the  liquid  lap-lap  of  their  tongues.  The 
man's  knees  refused  to  carry  his  huge  bulk. 

"No  fallin'  down!"  He  saw  the  words 
in  letters  of  fire,  and  understood  their  full 
meaning  as  the  brutes  sat  about  him,  wait- 
ing— waiting. 

"If  I  fall,  they'll  tear  me  ter  bits,"  he 
whispered;  then  "Shan't  do  it,  s'  help  me!" 

Wearily,  slowly,  he  undid  the  knots  in 
the  rope  that  fastened  the  blanket  to  the 
sledge,  wrangled  off  the  harness,  lifted  the 
long  thing,  and  by  dint  of  many  pound- 
ings drove  it  into  the  snow,  not  very  far, 
because  he  was  weak,  but  far  enough  for 
his  purpose.  The  dogs  edged  closer  in  a 
half  circle;  he  kicked  at  them.  With  his 
back  to  the  support,  he  managed  to  lash 
himself  securely,  so  that  when  he  relaxed, 
the  upright  sledge  held  him. 

"Thar,  yu  cowards,  ye  dassent  touch  me! 
I'll  rest  awhile,  and  git  ye  into  Skagway 
yit!"  Then  all  was  still.  The  night  be- 
came freezing  cold  at  the  approach  of 
dawn.  A  drowsiness  came  over  Dan. 
"This  is  great!"  he  stuttered,  feeling  him- 
self warm  and  comfortable.  His  head  sank 
on  his  chest  and  he  was  quiet,  the  team 
still  waiting. 

They  did  not  know. 
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THE  question  as  to  what  is  the  origin 
of  the  English  fox-hound  is  an 
interesting  one.  He  is  like  the 
sport  he  takes  part  in — a  comparatively 
modern  creation — and  sprang  into  exist- 
ence when  he  was  wanted,  like  the  polo 
pony  and  the  thoroughbred. 

It  appears  plainly  that  there  are  two 
lines  of  descent  in  the  fox-hound — the 
first  and  most  important  from  the  White 
St.  Hubert;  the  other  from  the  trencher- 
fed  packs  of  early  days.  Once  there  were 
two  similar  but  distinct  breeds  of  hounds, 
the  white  and  the  black,  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Hubert  in  the  Ardennes.  I 
have  applied  to  several  houses  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  (to  which  the  monks  of  St. 
Hubert  belonged)  in  order  to  find  out  if  any 
records  or  traditions  remain  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  breeding  of  the  hounds.  All  I  can 
ascertain  is  that  the  hunting  establishment 
of  the  kings  of  France  drew  many  hounds 
from  the  monastery,  and  that  as  presents 
or  in  exchange  some  were  imported  into 
England.  Here  they  were  named  Talbots 
and  blood-hounds  (i.e.,  hounds  of  pure 
blood).  These  two  kinds  were  the  originals 
of  the  English  fox-hound.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  both  breeds  came  from  the 
Ardennes,  how  they  separated  and  came 
together  again  in  the  fox-hound  kennels 
of  England. 

The  Talbot  was  a  big,  rather  throaty, 
light-colored  hound,  generally  white  or 
with  splashes  of  lemon.  He  was  much  es- 
teemed for  his  melodious  tongue  and  power 
of  hunting  or  scent,  and  no  doubt  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  most  of  the  stag-hound 
packs  in  England.     He  was,  so  tradition 


says,  crossed  with  the  pointer  to  give  him 
dash — the  lemon  marking  being  a  sign  of 
that  cross — and  he  had  certainly  a  dash  of 
old  English  hound  blood.  These  hounds 
survived  in  the  Royal  kennels  at  Ascot 
until  1815,  and  on  Exmoor  until  1825.  We 
still  have  hounds  of  this  type,  though  of 
smaller  size,  in  some  old  packs  such  as  the 
Cotley,  the  Axe  Vale  and  Sir  John  Amory's 
harriers.  They  are  big  hounds  for  harriers, 
rather  leggy  and  flat  sided,  with  fine  heads 
and  long,  drooping  ears. 

The  Cotley  hunts  fox  and  hare,  and  the 
Axe  Vale,  fox,  hare  and  deer.  They  all 
have  the  old  stag-hound  characteristic 
derived  from  their  foreign  ancestors,  of 
holding  to  the  line  of  the  quarry  they  are 
hunting.  But  the  historic  point  of  contact 
between  the  old  stag-hound  and  the  modern 
fox-hound  was  in  the  kennels  at  Badmin- 
ton. There,  the  registers  show  that  in  the 
stag-hound  pack  belonging  to  the  Dukes 
of  Beaufort  was  a  famous  hound  named 
Topper.  Two  descendants  of  his  were 
brought  to  Belvoir  about  1800,  and  from 
them  are  descended  all  the  famous  hounds 
beginning  with  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  Furrier, 
which  was  bred  at  Belvoir,  though  he 
hunted  from  Ouorndon,  and  ending  with 
the  Belvoir  Weathergage  (1876),  whose 
blood  probably  runs  in  the  veins  of  nearly 
every  hound  depicted  in  this  article. 

In  the  Badminton  kennel  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  the  stag-hound  type. 

The  original  badger  pye  were  bigger, 
coarser  hounds,  with  a  wonderful  gift  of 
holding  to  the  line  of  their  hunted  fox  in 
spite  of  temptation  to  wander.  Even  now, 
though  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Kennel  is 
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full  of  the  most  fashionable  strains,  I  think 
they  more  often  kill  the  fox  with  which  they 
start  than  any  other  of  the  thirty-four 
packs  I  have  seen  in  the  field.  But  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  prevailing  coloring 
of  the  modern  fox-hound — a  rich  tan,  deep 
black,  and  brilliant  white,  to  see  that  the 
blood-hound  has  had  a  share  in  him. 

The  White  Talbot,  more  or  less  crossed, 
was  the  hound  most  used,  but  nearly  all 
noblemen  kept  a  few  couples  of  the  Black 
St.  Hubert,  known  to  us  as  theblood-hound. 
These  hounds  were  not  suitable  except,  as 
Charles  IX.  of  France  said,  "for  old  gentle- 
men with  the  gout."  They  were  essen- 
tially trackers,  and  were  used  as  such. 
They  do  not  work  well  in  a  pack  and  are 
not  at  all  easily  handled.  Whether  in  the 
endeavor  to  preserve  their  purity  they 
were  too  much  in-bred  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  size  typical  of  the  breed.  When  I  was 
looking  over  the  late  Lord  Wolverton's 
kennels  his  huntsman  told  me  that  many 
puppies  came  very  undersized. 

Now,  in  the  early  days  of  fox  hunting 
there  were,  besides  the  packs  owned  by 
the  great  houses  of  Pelham,  Somerset  and 
Manners,  many  smaller  packs.  These  were 
often  what  we  call  trencher  fed,  that  is, 
they  were  only  kenneled  the  night  before 
hunting,  or  sometimes  only  on  the  same 
morning  as  the  meet  was  arranged  for. 
After  the  day's  sport  they  dispersed  to  the 
farms,  manor  houses,  or  halls  where  their 
owners  lived.  The  chief  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing in  those  days  was  to  start  early  in 
the  morning  and  drag  up  to  the  lair  of  the 
fox,  and  for  this  blood-hound  strains  were 
valuable.  If  they  pottered  and  rejoiced 
over  the  scent  as  their  immediate  descend- 
ants, the  old  blue  mottle  and  harrier  and 
the  otter-hound  do  to-day,  what  did  it  mat- 
ter? The  sturdy  old  squires  and  farmers 
on  their  grass-fed  nags  could  see  the  fun  all 
the  better.  A  good  many  of  the  small 
blood-hounds  mentioned  above  found  their 
way  into  these  packs  and  perpetuated  their 
voice  and  color. 

The  necessity  for  a  quicker  hound  was 
brought  about  by  the  revolution  worked 
by  Mr.  Meynell  in  the  science  of  hunting. 
A  sportsman  among  wits  and  a  wit  among 
sportsmen,  he  practically  created  fox- 
hunting as  we  know  it.  No  longer  were 
hounds  permitted  to  dawdle,  but  they  were 


urged  forward  on  the  line.  Quick  hunting 
made  hard  riders,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Forester 
(an  ancestor  of  the  newly  elected  master 
of  the  Quorn),  Mr.  Cholmondeley  and  Jack 
Raven  learned  to  gallop.  There  was  thus 
a  demand  for  a  faster  hound,  and  whereas 
nose  and  music  had  been  the  first  requi- 
sites, now  dash,  drive  and  resolution  were 
to  be  added.  So  recourse  was  had  to  the 
old  stag-hound  and  perhaps  to  pointer 
blood,  and  the  modern  hound  was  gradu- 
ally evolved  from  the  old  stock. 

The  historic  meeting-point  of  the  old 
stag-hound  and  the  black-and-tan  hound 
with  a  blood-hound  strain  was  at  Belvoir, 
where  the  purchase  of  Mr.  George  Fleron's 
Cheshire  pack  (1810)  on  account  of  the 
valuable  strains  of  Meynell  blood  it  con- 
tained, introduced  the  rich  color  into  the 
kennel  which  is  now  everywhere  known 
as  "  Belvoir  Tan." 

Thus  early  in  the  last  century  the  fox- 
hound, as  we  know  him,  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  judicious  selection  and  a  some- 
what close  in-breeding  to  the  tap  root  has 
made  him  what  he  is — the  greatest  triumph 
of  breeding  of  our  own  or  any  time.  Ow- 
ing to  the  prepotency  of  the  blood-hound, 
reversions  to  this  type  are  common. 

There  is,  for  example,  in  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  pack  a  hound  bred  at  Belvoir, 
but  entirely  of  blood-hound  type.  I  saw 
another  such  hound  in  the  Cheriton  otter- 
hound pack  last  season,  and  a  third  came 
to  me  once  in  a  draft.  The  odd  thing  in 
this  last  case  was,  that  though  a  fine  and 
stately  hound  he  had  the  smallest  possible 
voice. 

With  this  varied  descent  the  fox-hound 
is  the  most  adaptable  of  animals,  and  he 
readily  transmits  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal characteristics  to  his  descendants.  For 
this  reason  the  system  of  education,  which 
is  the  rule  in  English  kennels  and  has  pre- 
vailed for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and 
more,  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  mental 
development  of  the  fox-hound.  It  is  the 
custom  to  send  out  the  puppies  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  leave  their  mothers  and 
to  take  care  of  themselves  a  little,  to  live  at 
outlying  farms,  the  houses  of  tradesmen  or 
country  places.  Here  they  improve  in 
body  and  mind,  and  in  these  places,  where 
they  have  food  and  liberty,  they  learn  in 
play  a  good  deal  of  what  they  afterward 
practice  in  the  chase.    Most  puppies  soon 
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begin  to  put  their  noses  down,  to  hunt  hares 
and  rabbits  on  the  farm  and  to  answer  to 
their  names.  They  go  out  exercising  with 
the  horses,  about  the  farm  with  the  master, 
or  accompany  the  butcher  and  baker  on 
their  rounds,  and  thus  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  learn  how  to  find  their 
way  about. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Badminton  Nectar 
that  he  spent  all  his  time  hunting  hares  on 
the  farm  where  he  was  brought  up.  Yet, 
when  taken  into  the  pack,  he  was  steadied 
to  fox  without  trouble.  His  early  training 
made  him  strong  and  sturdy,  and  he  last- 
ed the  unusual  period  of  eleven  seasons. 
When  he  retired  from  active  service  he 
used  to  travel  on  the  baggage  wagons  from 
Badminton  to  Heythrop  (the  Dukes  of 
Beaufort  hunted  both  countries  in  those 
days)  twice  a  year  "for  a  treat." 

Another  couple  of  puppies  who  lived 
with  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  hunt  the 
stable  cat  for  about  an  hour  every  morning. 
The  cat,  entering  into  the  fun,  twisted 
about  in  the  shrubberies  and  the  hedge- 
rows till  she  was  tired,  when  she  quietly 
ascended  a  wall  and  sat  on  the  top  or  some- 
times merely  came  back  to  the  lawn  and 
lay  down  there. 

Not  seldom  as  the  puppy  gains  strength 
his  hereditary  instincts  wake  in  him,  and 
he  joins  a  pack  of  hounds  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood. 

I  was  once  riding  beside  a  huntsman 
of  a  well-known  pack  when  we  came  to 
a  check.  A  dark-colored  black-and-tan 
hound  dashed  out,  feathered  for  about 
fifty  yards,  and  then  threw  his  tongue  and 
scrambled  through  a  hole  in  the  fence.  The 
huntsman  put  the  pack  on  to  him  and  ten 
minutes  later  we  killed  our  fox.  "What 
hound  was  that?"  I  asked  the  huntsman. 
"  Don't  know,  sir;  not  one  of  ours."  We 
found  out  afterward  that  he  was  a  puppy 
from  a  neighboring  pack,  at  walk  on  one 
of  the  farms  we  had  passed.  He  had 
joined  in  the  chase  and  actually  put  the 
whole  pack  right.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  old  huntsman  heard  the  last  of 
that  puppy  which  set  all  his  old  favorites 
right.  Such  instances  are  not  uncommon, 
and  there  are  some  recorded  in  the  histo- 
ries of  theQuorn  and  Belvoir,  of  the  South 
Durham  and  other  packs. 

The  hounds  at  walk  often  become  great 
favorites,  and  an  old  farmer  brought  back 


a  hound  to  the  old  Berkeley  kennels,  when 
Captain  Tyrrwhit  Drake  had  them,  wilh  a 
request  that  when  the  hound  was  done 
with  he  might  have  him  again,  "for  Nestor 
is  the  best  retriever,"  said  he,  "I  have 
ever  had." 

Another  young  hound  disgusted  his 
huntsman  very  much  when  I  was  looking 
over  a  pack,  by  sitting  up  to  beg  when  he 
saw  a  piece  of  biscuit  in  my  hand. 

But  when  the  time  of  play  is  over  the 
serious  business  of  life  begins.  The  puppy 
has  to  learn  to  take  his  place  in  a  com- 
munity governed  by  strict  laws.  Here  a 
stern  discipline  is  exercised,  not  only  by 
the  men  in  charge  but  also  by  the  older 
hounds.  The  young  hound  is  at  first  very 
depressed;  he  loathes  the  coarse  but  whole- 
some kennel  diet;  he  objects  to  render 
obedience  at  a  sign,  and  he  slinks  about 
very  depressed  and  often  absolutely  ill 
with  home-sickness.  But  the  kennel  has 
its  pleasures,  and  he  finds  a  friend  in  the 
huntsman. 

No  man  is  fit  for  this  office  who  does  not 
love  dogs,  and  no  huntsman  should  ever, 
if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  strike  a  hound. 
The  whippers-in  are  for  that,  when  it  is 
necessary,  I  was  amused  only  the  other 
day  to  hear  an  old  whipper-in  coaxing  his 
hounds,  whom  he  loved,  to  the  huntsman. 
But  the  whipper-in  must  know  how  to 
correct,  bearing  in  mind  the  golden  rule 
that  for  horse  or  dog  correction  is  useless 
if  the  punishment  does  not  follow  instantly 
on  the  crime.  Moreover,  the  bold,  cour- 
ageous young  dog  soon  finds  his  level  and 
joins  in  the  kennel  play.  The  following 
story,  which  has  just  reached  me  from  a 
well-known  Devonshire  clergyman,  shows 
how  the  life  in  the  kennel  is  brightened  by 
play. 

"Some  fifty  years  ago  I  was  visiting  Mr. 
Garth's  kennels  when  the  first  whip  showed 
me  a  tunnel  in  the  airing  ground  about  six 
feet  long,  which  the  hounds  had  dug  them- 
selves and  utilized  as  follows:  They  used 
to  choose  one  of  themselves  and  start  him 
to  run  round  the  yard,  they  being  in  full 
pursuit,  till  he  had  enough.  Then  he  went 
to  ground  in  the  tunnel,  whilst  another 
hound  took  his  turn  to  be  hunted  and  go 
to  ground."  This  is  one  way  in  which 
hounds  train  themselves. 

The  long  hours  the  young  hound  spends 
trotting  along  the  roads  to  harden  his  feet 
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and  strengthen  his  muscles,  are  tedious  but 
necessary  parts  of  a  huntsman's  duties  to 
his  pack.  Condition  is  as  necessary  to  a 
hound  as  to  a  racehorse.  A  blown  hound 
cannot  carry  the  scent  for  a  yard.  Then 
the  puppy  has  to  learn  to  avoid  "riot" 
(which  last,  by  the  way,  is  an  old  English 
word  for  rabbit)  and  to  trot  through  herds 
of  deer  without  noticing  them,  and  to  let 
a  hare  spring  up  under  his  nose  without 
giving  chase  or  tongue.  Think  of  the  effort 
of  self-restraint  to  an  animal  that  has  the 
instinct  of  chase  implanted  in  him,  and  has 


just  as  our  eyes  and  ears  are  supplemented 
by  our  minds. 

Thus  the  descendants  of  a  hound  called 
Dorimont  all  had  a  wonderful  faculty  for 
finding  a  fox.  Raffle,  one  of  his  sons,  was 
said  to  find  three  foxes  out  of  four.  I  my- 
self owned  an  old  hound  that  always  seemed 
to  go  straight  to  the  place  where  his  quarry 
was  in  the  covert.  Why?  Not  because 
he  could  wind  him,  but  simply  that  he  re- 
membered where  he  had  found  before,  and 
had  somehow  mastered  the  truth,  which 
is  such  an  important  point  of  woodcraft, 


They  all  know  the  Master. 


for  a  year  or  more  run  after  everything 
that  would  run  away. 

I  do  not  think  the  young  hound  is  ever 
quite  happy  in  his  kennel  life  until  he  has 
been  out  hunting  and  found  his  vocation. 
What  the  joys  of  a  burning  scent  are  to  a 
hound  is  beyond  the  conception  of  our 
dull  senses.  But  it  is  when  the  chase  be- 
gins that  the  education  of  the  hound  and 
his  mental  development  tell  in  his  favor. 
For  when  the  hound  strikes  a  scent  and 
traces  deer,  fox  or  hare  through  its  me- 
anderings,  I  am  convinced  that  the  hound's 
intelligence  and  his  nose  work  together, 


that  all  wild  animals  have  their  haunts  and 
their  tracks  from  which  they  seldom  vary. 
Moreover,  if  you  kill  one  fox,  one  trout, 
one  tiger,  from  a  covert,  a  stream  or  a  jun- 
gle, another  is  tolerably  certain  to  adopt 
the  same  resting  place  and  the  same  tracks 
as  his  predecessor. 

The  late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  an 
excellent  observer,  notes  in  his  diary  how 
(he  was  hunting  the  hounds  himself)  the 
pack  drove  down  to  a  wall  and  flashed  over 
— all  but  Bachelor.  This  hound  missed 
the  scent  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  standing  there  waved  his  stern  as  if 
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in  thought.  Then  it  seemed  to  flash  across 
him,  "If  the  fox  has  not  crossed  he  must 
have  turned  short  under-  the  wall."  So 
Bachelor  dropped  back  into  the  road,  and 
racing  along  picked  up  the  line. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  sportsman  but 
to  the  scientific  breeder  that  the  fox-hound 
is  of  interest.  A  particular  type  is  se- 
lected and  is  fixed  by  careful  inbreeding. 
The  English  fox-hound  is  very  much  inbred 
to  certain  lines,  of  which  Belvoir  Weather- 
gage  is  the  best  known  and  the  most  pre- 
dominant. The  fox-hound  is  the  breeder's 
triumph.  He  combines  strength,  endur- 
ance and  speed  packed  in  a  small  but  beau- 
tiful frame,  as  no  other  animal  does.  It  is 
said  that  the  English  fox-hound  has  lost 
his  nose  in  gaining  speed.  I  do  not  believe 
it.  It  all  depends  on  the  way  you  hunt 
him.  A  fox-hound  in  the  "shires"  is 
pressed  along;  he  has  but  little  time  for 
his  casts.  If  the  fox  has  turned  back  it  is 
lost.  But  put  the  same  hound  into  an 
otter-hound  pack,  and  he  will  hunt  a  stale 
drag  better  than  the  regular  otter-hound. 
Put  him  to  hare  hunting  and  leave  him 
alone,  and  he  will  puzzle  out  the  hares' 
devious  ways  as  well  and  a  great  deal  faster 
than  the  old  blue  mottle  that  sits  down 
to  boo-oo  whenever  he  gets  a  whiff.     Take 


him  on  to  Exmoor,  and  he  will  hunt  a  stag 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  animal  has 
gone,  and  that  over  heather  and  through 
bracken,  in  woodland  and  water. 

What  I  think  is  even  more  remarkable  is 
that  in  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire, 
whence  come  most  of  our  best  hounds,  the 
pack  is  always  changing  from  one  fox  to 
another,  and  the  fox  that  dies  at  the  end 
of  a  long  run  is  seldom  the  same  that  was 
holloa'ed  away  in  the  morning.  Yet  the 
hound  bred  in  these  counties  will  work  the 
stag  through  the  herds,  holding  steadily  to 
the  line  of  his  quarry. 

All  these  animals  are  bred  in  the  same 
way.  The  modern  harrier  must,  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  stud  book,  have  three 
generations  of  hare-hunting  ancestors  be- 
hind him.  But  the  stag-hounds  are  simply 
drafts  from  fox-hunting  establishments, 
which,  like  the  Belvoir,  raise  each  year  far 
more  hounds  than  they  need  for  their  own 
use.  The  modern  stag-hound  is  a  fox- 
hound, and  his  parents  have  been  keen 
fox  hunters  through  many  generations. 
The  fox-hound  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
breeder's  triumph  and  example,  and  it  is 
by  following  the  methods  of  the  kennel, 
choosing  a  type  and  inbreeding  to  it,  that 
we  have  won  most  of  our  successes. 


THE    BURROUGHS-ROBERTS    -RED    FOX 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Outing  Mag- 
azine appears  a  criticism,  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, of  Mr.  Roberts'  "  Red  Fox."  With 
all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Burroughs'  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history,  my  personal  ob- 
servation has  proved  some  of  his  statements 
open  to  contradiction. 

In  running  fox  I  have  found  it  my  ex- 
perience that  the  animal  would  always  try 
to  end  the  chase  by  running  into  a  flock  of 
sheep,  if  there  were  any  sheep  in  his  range. 
To  prove  the  astuteness  of  the  fox  in  en- 
deavoring to  overpower  his  scent,   I  will 


relate  the  following  which  came  under  my 
observation:  On  account  of  the  dense 
underbrush,  fox  hunters  in  the  Ozarks  are 
often  compelled  to  take  stands  along  the 
road  where  the  fox  is  likely  to  cross.  On 
such  a  stand  one  day  I  saw  the  fox  cross 
the  road  and  come  upon  a  dead  hog.  Here 
he  halted,  and  patting  his  feet  up  and 
down  on  the  carcass  gave  two  or  three 
sharp,  quick  barks  of  glee.  With  a  wide 
spring  to  the  cover  of  the  woods  he  trot- 
ted off.  When  the  dogs  came  up  immedi- 
ately afterward  they  could  not  take  up  the 
scent.  Fox  Hunter. 
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IN  THE   LAND   OF  THE   LOTUS 


THE    PUDDING    SISTERS    GO 
A-HUNTING 


BY   "TEDDY" 
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THE  second  night  we  slept  in  the 
Teton  Basin  under  the  cotton- 
woods  where  Owen  Wister  met 
the  Virginian  and  the  Vigilantes.  At  least 
so  it  seemed  to  us.  We  fancied  we  could 
select  the  tree  upon  which  Steve  of  Med- 
icine Bow  and  Ed  paid  the  severe  frontier 
penalty  for  mistaken  judgment  as  to  the 
ownership  of  certain  horses. 

Near  that  tree  alfalfa  fields  now  wave  in 
luxuriant  growth,  while  the  hum  of  the 
thresher  is  in  the  air  as  it  rolls  out  the 
golden  grain;  under  its  shadow  a  com- 
mercial emporium  offers  choice  bargains  in 
prints. 

We  did  not  use  the  little-known  trail 
which  the  Virginian  followed  over  the 
Tetons  and  on  which  Shorty  met  his  tragic 
end  at  the  hand  of  Trampas,  nor  did  we 
take  the  Conant  Trail  to  the  north;  but  we 
went  up  Trail  Creek  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Teton  Range,  and  over  Teton  Pass; 
with  Jackson's  Hole  our  destination,  and 
wapiti,  our  ambition. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  Pass  is  one 
to  stir  the  emotions.  At  your  feet  lies 
Jackson's  Hole,  while  away  to  the  east- 
ward the  Gros  Ventre  Mountains  stretch 
on  and  on,  but  the  road  down  the  side  is 
lined  with  defamatory  notices  left  by  suf- 
fering pilgrims  whose  wagons  have  been 
wrecked  on  its  rocks  and  ruts.  Our  com- 
missary wagon  went  out  of  commission  as 
a  result  of  its  trip  over  the  Pass;  so  we  left 
it  at  "The  Hole"  and  went  on  with  a  pack 
train. 

Our  horses  formed  an  interesting  study, 
and  furnished  us  with  an  inexhaustible 
topic  of  conversation.  The  whole  party 
came  to  listen  gleefully  every  morning  for 
Ginger's  pathetic  groan  when  I  mounted. 


"Old  Man"  was  a  big  raw-boned  black, 
whose  disposition  had  soured  in  early 
youth.  He  was  the  biggest,  strongest  and 
least  dependable  of  all  our  horses.  Whim- 
sical and  stubborn,  a  day  never  lacked  in- 
terest while  he  was  with  us.  As  wheel 
horse  to  the  commissary  wagon  he  would 
either  pull  the  whole  load  or  not  pull  at  all. 
He  would  balk  in  the  most  critical  places, 
and  when  he  balked  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  put  a  substitute  in  his  place. 
With  a  pack  on  his  back  he  was  equally 
uncertain.  If  on  a  narrow  or  difficult 
trail  his  pack  caught  a  sapling  he  would 
immediately  squat,  set  his  muscles  and 
endeavor  to  pull  the  tree  down.  Then  the 
pack  train  would  halt  while  we  gathered 
up  the  pots,  kettles  and  supplies  and  re- 
packed "Old  Man."  Jim  was  a  dainty 
sorrel,  intelligent  and  affectionate.  Tony, 
a  trim  black,  was  a  good  traveler  and 
could  climb  like  a  monkey. 

I  think'  the  most  interesting  horse  in 
our  outfit  was  Gray  Grace.  Her  accom- 
plishments were  many.  She  was  quiet, 
unpretentious,  with  a  serious  air,  yet  she 
never  failed  to  "deliver  the  goods."  She 
was  an  excellent  forager,  always  kept  in 
fine  condition,  and  never  wandered  far 
from  camp.  At  the  head  of  the  pack  train 
she  seemed  instinctively  to  pick  the  best 
trail  over  an  untraveled  country.  As  a 
climber  she  performed  such  marvels  that 
one  day  I  asked  her  to  do  the  impossible. 
1  was  riding  up  a  small  canon  and  decided 
to  climb  the  walls.  Steeper  and  steeper 
it  became.  Finally  Grace  stopped,  setting 
her  hind  feet  wide  apart  firmly  in  among 
the  rocks,  her  fore  feet  in  front,  and  her 
neck  craned  far  out  to  keep  from  losing 
her   balance   and   going   over   backwards. 
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The  grand  country  seen  from  the  Tetons. 
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Realizing  my  folly  I  swung  to  dismount, 
and  found  myself  held  by  my  closely  but- 
toned coat  which  had  caught  on  the  horn 
of  the  saddle.  For  a  breathless  instant  I 
hung.  I  could  feel  Grace's  muscles  swell 
as  she  strove  to  keep  her  footing.  Then 
the  buttons  luckily  gave  way,  and,  land- 
ing on  my  back,  I  rolled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canon.  While  1  regained  my  feet, 
somewhat  scratched  and  wiser,  Grace  cau- 
tiously tacked  back  and  forth  along  the 
sides  until  she  gained  the  top,  where  she 
awaited  me.  It  was  hand  and  foot  climb- 
ing for  me. 

Once,  when  we  were  following  a  forest 
ranger's  dim  trail  we  came  to  a  fallen  tree, 
on  a  steep  mountain  side.  A  sharp  turn  in 
the  trail  made  a  jump  dangerous.  Grace, 
after  studying  the  situation,  threw  her 
fore  feet  over  the  log,  balanced  on  her 
belly  until  she  could  touch  the  ground,  and 
then  wiggled  her  hind  feet  across.  And 
all  the  pack  train  followed. 

Grace  had  the  added  value  of  a  training 
in  trout-fishing;  and  fishing  was  good  in  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Snake,  the  trout  ranging 
from  one  to  two  pounds.  Gray  Grace 
would  work  across  the  riffle,  up  to  her  sides 
in  the  swift-running  water,  while  her  rider 
cast  a  gray  palmer  with  a  yellow  body,  up, 
down  and  across.  It  was  laughable  to 
watch  the  horse  when  a  fish  was  hooked. 
Slowly,  patiently,  cautiously,  Grace  would 
amble  toward  the  shore,  watching  the 
frantic  attempts  of  the  fish  to  escape, 
stepping  sideways  in  an  effort  to  give  her 
rider  better  chance  to  play  it,  and  always 
sighing  in  apparent  relief  and  satisfaction 
when  the  fish  was  finally  landed.  That 
horse  keenly  enjoyed  the  sport.  Ginger 
did  fairly  well,  but  had  a  bored  air  through 
the  whole  performance.  The  other  horses 
would  have  none  of  it.  The  deep  water, 
the  whipping  of  the  rod,  the  swishing  of  the 
line  seemed  to  get  on  their  nerves,  and  they 
would  plunge  and  snort  and  make  for  the 
shore  just  as  a  two-pound  beauty  was  ris- 
ing to  the  fly.  The  deep  water  and  swift 
current  made  fishing  on  foot  difficult — 
almost  impossible. 

From  Elk  post  office,  where  we  left  our 
damaged  wagon,  we  followed  up  Buffalo 
Creek,  then  swung  over  -the  range  and 
dropped  down  to  Lava  Creek.  Here  we 
made  permanent  camp,  and  because  nick- 
names  are   a  natural   condition   of  camp 


life,  I  became  "Teddy" — a  left-over  from 
the  last  hunt — the  other  chap,  "Bennie." 
The  morning  Mrs.  Teddy  and  Mrs.  Bennie 
discarded  their  skirts  for  knickers,  we 
christened  them  forthwith,  "The  Pudding 
Sisters" — "Macaroni"  and  "Tapioca" — 
and  thus  they  continued  to  the  end. 

Late  one  day  as  the  sun  sank  behind 
the  far  distant  Tetons,  and  we  looked  for 
a  suitable  night  camp  on  the  hunting 
grounds,  suddenly  from  across  the  valley 
came  a  sound  that  rose  to  a  high,  shrill 
whistle,  descending  again  till  it  ended  in 
a  hoarse,  guttural  snort.  A  thrill  went 
through  us,  for  we  knew  we  had  come  up 
with  the  game  we  sought.  In  another 
moment,  from  far  up  the  mountain  side, 
came  an  answering  whistle,  defiant,  ex- 
ultant. 

And  it  was  an  exciting  night  when,  gath- 
ered around  the  camp  fire  later,  Macaroni 
told  how  she  had  killed  her  first  elk — the 
difficult  climbing,  the  long  detour  to  get  to 
leeward,  the  cautious  approach,  the  finish 
with  a  bullet  through  the  shoulder.  And 
Harry,  the  guide,  attested  to  Macaroni's 
sportsmanship  by  telling  how,  when  he 
had  warned  her  not  to  shoot  the  first  bull 
they  had  sighted  because  the  antlers  were 
poor,  that,  though  her  gun  was  at  shoulder 
and  the  elk  an  easy  broadside  shot  at 
eighty  yards,  she  had  saved  the  bullet  for 
a  better  specimen. 

Every  night  until  we  broke  camp  the 
evening  hour  was  a  happy  one,  as  each 
hunter  told  his  or  her  tale  of  adventure, 
of  effort,  of  failure,  of  success. 

The  day  Tapioca  and  I  each  killed  an 
elk  of  unusual  size,  was  so  full  of  adven- 
ture that  the  evening  was  not  long  enough 
for  us  to  tell  the  stories  singly,  so  we  both 
talked  gayly  at  once. 

I  missed  my  first  shot,  much  to  the 
guide's  disgust.  The  bull  stood,  broad- 
side in  the  timber,  not  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away.  But  it  was  on  a 
steep  hillside  and  I  under-shot.  As  a 
punishment  Dame  Nature  spoiled  all  my 
plans  the  remainder  of  that  day.  With 
much  patient  work  I  would  crawl  up  a  di- 
vide following  a  whistle,  only  to  have  the 
shifting  wind  carry  notice  of  my  presence 
to  the  keen  nostrils  of  my  quarry.  Toward 
nightfall  I  was  sliding  and  climbing  down  a 
steep  canon  when  an  approaching  whistle 
sent   me  into  ambush.     Next   moment  a 


On  the  trail. 
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big  bull  came  into  view  across  the  canon, 
not  one  hundred  yards  distant.  I  was 
using  a  .35  smokeless,  and  grimly  deter- 
mined to  retrieve  my  poor  marksmanship 
of  the  morning.  With  careful  aim  I  sent 
a  bullet  quartering  through  his  left  shoul- 
der; as  the  elk  whirled  I  cut  the  top  of  his 
heart  with  a  second  bullet,  my  third  pierced 
his  jugular  vein,  and  before  he  could  fall 
my  fourth  bullet  broke  his  right  shoulder. 

"Huh!"  cried  the  guide  in  disgust, 
"what  are  you  quitting  for?  Why  don't 
you  keep  on  shooting?" 

We  were  in  permanent  camp  a  week. 
And  when  we  hit  the  trail  for  civilization 
we  carried  with  us  six  fine  elk  heads. 
Every  one  of  the  party  had  been  successful. 

The  Pudding  Sisters,  knowing  the  game, 
had  dressed  properly  for  the  part.  Big 
game  hunting  in  the  Rockies  is  no  divided- 
skirt  proposition.  "Not  many  women," 
said  the  guide,  "have  the  strength  or  de- 
sire to  pack  a  gun  and  follow  a  guide  all 
day  over  as  rough  a  country  as  God  ever 
made."     Which  is  a  truism.     But  if  she 


has  the  strength  and  the  desire  then  she 
must  discard  all  pretense  of  skirts — both 
for  comfort  as  well  as  for  safety.  Dress 
the  part  or  keep  out  of  the  game.  There 
are  horseback  trips  where  the  underbrush 
and  timber  would  make  short  work  of  any 
kind  of  a  skirt.  Nothing  but  across-saddle 
riding  and  knickerbockers  or  riding  breech- 
es are  to  be  considered.  Heavy  climbing 
boots  with  hob  nails  and  leggings  are  ne- 
cessities; a  flannel  shirt  is  most  comfort - 
able>  and  it  is  well  to  have  along  a  heavy 
woolen  sweater  and  a  waterproof  coat. 

We  were  liberal  in  outfit.  Pack  horses 
are  cheap.  Each  horse  carries  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  Why  not  have  a  variety  of 
food,  and  such  simple  camp  comforts  as 
will  add  to  the  pleasure?  I  do  not  mean 
frills  and  fancies,  but  comforts.  We  each 
had  a  couple  of  little  mattresses,  each  mat- 
tress two  feet  square.  Paying  two  to- 
gether, with  your  clothes-bag  for  pillow, 
you  spread  your  sleeping-bag  and  have 
instantly  a  comfortable  bed.  There  is  no 
sense  in  unnecessarily  "roughing  it." 


Bringing  our  "ambition"  into  camp. 


LITTLE   OUTDOOR    STORIES 


A   MIGHT   HAVE    BEEN 

\Y/E  were  paddling  stealthily  down 
*^  one  of  those  long,  black,  pulseless 
reaches  of  "dead  water"  that  so  con- 
stantly recur  on  the  upper  St.  John 
River  in  Quebec.  The  smoldering  embers 
of  a  glorious  October  day  were  faintly 
glowing  through  a  rift  in  the  somber  gray 
of  nightfall.  On  either  bank  of  the  river 
ranks  of  young  maples  newly  decked  in 
their  autumnal  finery  cast  glowing  images 
upon  the  slumberous  black  waters  that 
broke  into  ripples  of  quivering  gold  before 
our  smoothly  speeding  prow.  Suddenly, 
from  out  a  dense  tangle  of  alders  that 
fringed  a  little  grassy  lagoon  on  our  right, 
there  came  the  sharp,  resounding  snap  of  a 
parted  bough,  quickly  followed  by  a  series 
of  grumbling  grunts  that  soon  lapsed  into 
a  death-like  silence.  Then,  from  a  distant 
bog  on  our  left,  we  caught  the  long-drawn, 
whining  call  of  a  cow  moose  and  forthwith 
our  alder-screened  neighbor  commenced 
to  "get  busy"  again.  Cautiously  working 
the  canoe  back  into  the  deep  shadow  of  a 
shelving  bank  while  darkness  was  rapidly 
closing  in  upon  us,  we  could  hear  the  clat- 
ter of  the  mighty  antler  palms  in  the  dense 
alder  growth,  the  constant  smashing  of 
down-trodden  boughs  and  at  intervals  deep, 
grumbling  responses  to  the  distant  call; 
but  although  his  bullship  was  not  more 
than  thirty  yards  distant  no  glimpse  of  his 
great  brown  bulk  was  vouchsafed  us.  In 
the  lee  of  the  screening  bank  and  encircled 
by  clouds  of  rising  mist,  I  crouched  in  the 
bow  with  my  45-70  across  my  knees,  and, 
I'll  not  deny  it,  with  a  decidedly  lumpy 
feeling  in  the  bronchial  region.  It  seemed 
a  full  hour  that  we  thus  sat  in  breathless 
silence  and  waited  for  the  parting  of  that 
alder  screen  whence  the  great  beast  should 
emerge  to  cross  the  stream  on  a  bar  di- 
rectly below  us;  sat,  with  our  eyes  riveted 
on  the  brakes'  impenetrable  gloom,  while 
passing  herons  squaked  and  muskrats 
dove  under  our  very  noses — and  listened 


while  the  great  unseen  tramped  noisily  to 
and  fro  in  the  thicket.  Anon  we  noted 
the  gradual  brightening  of  a  little  notch 
in  the  tops  of  a  spruce  growth  behind  the 
alder,  which,  as  we  looked,  rapidly  in- 
creased in  brightness  until,  alas  and  alack! 
a  full-orbed  Hunter's  Moon  (what  titular 
irony  in  our  case)  arose  above  that  tree- 
top  gap  and  fell  as  directly  upon  our  canoe 
as  though  we  had  been  carefully  focused 
with  a  camera.  There  we  sat  completely 
unmasked,  with  the  great  disk  fairly  flood- 
ing the  boat  and  revealing  its  inmates  after 
a  manner  that  no  moose,  howsoe'er  love- 
lorn, could  by  any  possibility  overlook. 
And  now  a  sudden  crash  came  from  the 
copse,  then  a  slight  rustle,  and  then,  to 
ears  strained  to  their  utmost  in  their  eager 
quest  of  sound,  came  naught  but  the 
mournful  hoot  of  a  distant  owl,  followed 
by  absolute  silence.  The  bull  had  seen  us 
plainly  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
when  alarmed,  had  stolen  from  that  thicket 
as  stealthily  as  a  fox  might,  and  perad- 
venture  may  have  gone  a  mile  before  halt- 
ing, while  we  swung  into  mid-stream  once 
more,  drove  our  paddles  deep  into  the 
quivering  silver,  and  were  soon  recounting 
our  tantalizing  fiasco  and  warming  our  be- 
numbed limbs  beside  the  roaring  camp  fire. 

A.  Maule. 

A   PARTRIDGE   ON   A   SPREE 

HPHE  following  incident  which  happened 
■*■  to  come  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion last  September,  will,  I  think,  seem 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  and  interesting 
to  nature  lovers. 

We — father,  mother  and  two  boys — live 
on  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  the  village. 
Near  us  are  wide  meadows,  deep  woods 
and  pastures.  One  night  a  little  after  dusk 
as  we  were  about  to  go  into  .the  house, 
our  younger  boy  saw  something  dark  mov- 
ing behind  the  dog  kennel.  The  older 
boy  reached  in  and  drew  out  a  fluttering 
female  partridge,  that  acted  so  queerly  we 
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could  not  make  out  what  was  the  matter. 
There  were  no  blood  stains  on  her  feathers, 
no  marks  anywhere,  but  she  could  neither 
walk  nor  fly,  and  what  was  the  strangest 
of  all  she  did  not  appear  frightened,  and 
every  one  I  think  knows  that  nothing  liv- 
ing is  shyer  than  a  partridge.  We  marveled 
at  the  sight  as  she  sat  quietly  in  the  older 
boy's  hand,  breathing  very  fast  but  show- 
ing no  fear. 

Suddenly  our  younger  boy  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  I  knowwhat  ails  her,  she's  drunk;  she's 
been  eating  pokeberries ! "  Sure  enough; 
we  had  all  read  about  partridge  getting 
drunk  on  pokeberries. 

We  took  her  into  the  house,  and  she 
sat  on  the  table  while  we  ate  our  supper. 
How  indescribably  funny  she  looked  sitting 
there  by  my  plate,  allowing  me  to  stroke 
her  smooth,  brown,  mottled  back,  per- 
mitting— the  wild-woods  thing — familiar- 
ities from  each  one  of  us:  poor,  helpless, 
drunken  little  dame!  Her  bill  would  part- 
ly open  and  shut,  and  if  we  put  her  upon 
her  feet  she  would  sway  and  totter,  with 
half-closed  eyes  and  drooping  tail  and 
wings,  the  very  picture  of  a  little  old  wom- 
an "three  sheets  in  the  wind."  How  we 
laughed!  and  how  we  regretted  that  we 
had  no  camera  and  so  were  unable  to  take 
her  picture.     What  a  chance  for  Mr.  Job! 

As  I  held  her  up  against  my  face  and 
felt  the  soft,  faint  little  puffs  of  breath 
from  her  bill  against  my  cheek,  she  seemed 
the  very  spirit  of  quintessence  of  all  that 
is  woodsy,  shy,  remote  and  inaccessible; 
and  yet  there  she  was,  right  in  my  hands, 
dozily,  dizzily  drunk. 

"O  you  darling,  innocently  debauched 
little  dame!"  I  said.  "Have  you  left  any 
tawny  puffy  balls  of  chicks  anywhere  out 
in  the  cold  among  the  brakes,  this  dark 
windy  night?"  "  It  is  too  late  in  the  year  for 
her  to  have  a  brood,"  said  the  boys'  father. 

"  Bet  she'll  be  sick  in  the  morning,"  said 
the  older  boy. 

But  I  thought,  as  I  gathered  the  panting 
little  brown  bacchanal  close  up  under  my 
chin,  that  on  the  morrow  she  would  feel  no 
shame  nor  remorse,  for  she  knew  no  better, 
and  as  for  its  happening  again,  I  have 
read  that  a  partridge  will  never  eat  poke- 
berries the  second  time.  Would  that  hu- 
mans were  as  wise. 

Well,  we  had  a  very  unique  supper  that 
night — live  partridge!    at  least  live  part- 


ridge graced  the  table;  at  any  rate  she 
didn't  disgrace  it,  although  her  condition 
was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex;  still,  for  that 
matter,  the  drunken  condition  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  sex,  even  insects,  as  the  boy 
said. 

After  supper  was  over  we  put  her  in  a 
basket,  intending  to  set  her  free  in  the 
morning  after  she  had  recovered  from  her 
pokeberry  spree;  so  we  took  her  with  us 
up-stairs  where  the  family  sit  evenings  in 
the  reading-room.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  as  I  looked  at  her  to  see  how 
she  was  coming  on,  I  noted  an  altogether 
different  expression  in  Dame  Partridge's 
eyes;  an  alert,  keen  light  was  in  them; 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that 
a  face  composed  of  just  a  pair  of  eyes,  a 
bill,  and  two  little  puffs  of  feathers  on 
each  side  for  cheeks,  could  have  looked  so 
drunken  an  hour  ago  and  then  become  so 
full  of  an  expression  of  restored  reason. 
On  that  bird  countenance  was  depicted 
wonder,  fright,  and  a  where-am-I,  what- 
in-the-world-has-happened  look,  that  was 
at  once  pathetic  and  comical;  and  how  she 
struggled  and  fluttered  as  I  lifted  her  from 
the  basket.  Her  senses  restored,  all  of  her 
untamable  wildness  returned.  I  prepared 
to  let  her  go  out  into  the  night,  so  the  win- 
dow overlooking  a  ten-foot  porch  was  raised, 
and  Dame  Partridge  was  set  down  on  the 
roof.  She  did  not  stir  until  one  of  us 
touched  her,  then  she  wabbled  sadly,  and 
when  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  roof  she 
did  not  know  it  and  simply  fell  off  without 
raising  a  wing;  which  proved  that  the  lit- 
tle brown,  dame  had  not  quite  recovered 
from  her  too  many  libations  of  pokeberry 
claret.  No  trace,  however,  could  be  found 
of  her  in  the  morning,  so  we  concluded  that 
in  the  shade  of  an  old  trumpet  vine  by 
the  porch  she  sobered  up  in  the  night,  and 
flew  away  to  the  woods  ere  the  morning 
dawned.  One  wonders  if  in  her  little  bird 
brain  she  had  any  remembrance  of  the 
strange  lights,  and  the  big  creatures  who 
caressed  her  so  familiarly.  How  Thoreau 
would  have  rejoiced  over  such  an  incident; 
he  that  wrote  so  beautifully  of  the  poke- 
weed,  calling  their  great  garnet  stems  wine 
casks.  Let  us  hope  Madame  Partridge 
looked  no  more  upon  the  wine  that  flows 
from  the  dripping  berries  supported  upon 
those  richly  colored  casks. 

B.  A.  Hitchcock. 


Painting  by  Oliver  Kemp. 

CALLING    WILD    TURKEY- "THERE    HE    COMES,    BY    JIMINY!" 
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SUPPOSE  if  any 
state  in  the  Union 
was  to  be  picked 
out  as  pre-emi- 
nently a  paradise 
of  the  farmer,  that 
state  would  be 
Iowa.  Nearly 
every  acre  of  it 
can  be  cultivated 
and  repays  generously  the  labor  bestowed; 
the  climate  is  kindly  yet  bracing,  and  ac- 
cess to  markets  is  phenomenally  easy. 
"You  can't  find  a  place  in  the  state,"  one 
man  said  to  me,  "that's  beyond  the  hearin' 
of  the  railroad  whistles.  All  our  county 
seats  have  at  least  one  railroad  runnin' 
through  'em,  and  most  of  'em  two  or  three. 
A  man  can  work  to  advantage  in  Iowa 
anywhere.  There's  no  more  cheap  lands 
to  be  had,  and  all  the  farm  country  in  the 
state  could  be  sold  at  an  average  of 
seventy-five  dollars  an  acre." 

My  own  observations  bore  out  this  man's 
claims.  One  seldom  sees  land  that  is  rocky 
and  thin-soiled,  or  any  boggy  hollows  but 
that  can  be  readily  reclaimed.  It  is  a 
pleasure  simply  to  look  on  the  great  fields 
that  sweep  away  in  gentle  undulation  to 
the  horizon.  There  are  no  absolute  levels. 
Neither  are  there  any  abrupt  hills,  but  the 
landscape  rises  and  falls  like  the  big,  smooth 
swells  of  the  ocean  after  a  storm.  From 
the  tops  of  the  swells  you  are  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  marvelous  extent  of  beau- 
tiful fertility  about  you.  Even  the  skies 
seem  more  vast  than  you  have  ever  known 
them  in  the  East.  Most  of  the  land  is 
cultivated,  yet  there  is  much  pasturage 
where  numerous  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs  graze.  Sheltered  homes  are  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
thrift  and  plenty  seem  to  be  universal. 


The  farms  vary  a  good  deal  in  size. 
Some  have  only  forty  acres,  others  eighty, 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty  is  the  usual  size. 
Many  of  the  farmers  have,  however,  added 
to  their  original  holdings  and  own  three  or 
four  hundred  acres,  and  occasionally  their 
possessions  run  up  above  a  thousand.  In 
fact,  farms  are  fewer  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  you  find  many  deserted  houses. 
The  empty  dwellings  and  outbuildings  are 
nearly  always  ruinous.  They  were  prob- 
ably not  very  substantial  in  the  first  place, 
and  lack  of  care  and  leaky  roofs  and  rough 
winds  soon  bring  them  to  earth.  But  the 
protecting  rows  of  trees  that  grew  near  may 
remain  long  afterward  and  mark  the  old 
home  site  that  otherwise  has  been  absorbed 
into  some  big  pasture  or  cultivated  field. 

Quite  a  percentage  of  the  farms  are 
rented.  The  owners  have  acquired  a  com- 
petence, and  on  account  of  age  or  lack  of 
health  have  moved  to  town.  They  receive 
a  rental  of  from  three  to  five  dollars  an 
acre,  but  out  of  the  receipts  they  pay  taxes 
and  also  attend  to  repairs  on  the  buildings 
and  fences.  The  returns  are  therefore  not 
very  great  on  the  amount  of  capital  the 
farm  represents,  but  the  owners  prefer  this 
land  investment  to  putting  the  money  into 
a  savings  bank,  because  they  have  greater 
confidence  in  its  safety. 

"Most  of  the  people  who  have  been  here 
any  length  of  time  own  their  places,"  I 
was  told,  "but  there's  a  few  wouldn't  be 
content  without  a  mortgage.  A  feller  mak- 
in'  a  fresh  start  to  buy  a  place  has  hard 
pullin'.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  money  for 
stock  and  machinery,  and  with  land  so 
much  higher  than  it  used  to  be  it  ain't  easy 
payin'.  Then,  it  seems  like  these  here 
young  people  now  ain't  as  economical  as 
the  people  used  to  be.  Soon  as  a  young 
feller  gets  a  little  money  nowadays  he  buys 
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a  smart  buggy  and  a  horse.  He  wants  to 
show  off,  and  so  he  don't  get  ahead." 

The  farm  country  is  divided  with  inter- 
minable miles  of  wire  fencing  into  plots, 
mostly  of  forty-acre  size.  The  people 
work  the  land  in  fields  of  that  extent  as  a 
rule,  and  each  field  is  devoted  to  one  staple. 
They  have  no  fancy  for  hand  labor,  use 
machinery  almost  exclusively  and  skip  a 
good  deal  of  detail  that  we  in  the  older 
states  think  is  essential.  Thus,  in  haying, 
if  the  grass  is  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  mowed 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  is 
raked  up  and  stacked.  If  green,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  until  the  next  day,  but  in 
neither  case  is  the  grass  teddered  or  touched 
after  mowing  until  it  is  raked  up. 

Very  little  hoeing  is  done,  but  the  corn 
gets  considerable  cultivating  with  a  two- 
horse  machine  on  which  a  man  rides  day 
after  day  back  and  forth  on  the  long  rows. 
If  the  hoe  is  employed  at  all  it  is  where  the 
wild  morning-glories  have  grown  so  thick 
as  to  threaten  to  choke  the  life  out  of  the 
corn  with  their  entwining  stems.  The 
morning-glories  are  the  worst  weed  pest 
with  which  the  farmers  have  to  contend. 

A  troublesome  pest  of  another  sort  is 
the  gopher.  This  little  rodent  is  always 
burrowing  in  the  grass  fields  and  making 
its  endless  series  of  dirt  heaps.  It  throws 
up  about  a  peck  of  pulverized  earth  in 
each  heap  from  its  underground  tunnel, 
but  seldom  shows  itself.  The  roots  of  the 
clover  and  the  morning-glories  are  its  fa- 
vorite foods.  It  is  also  fond  of  potatoes, 
and  when  a  man  makes  warfare  on  it  he 
digs  down  and  drops  a  poisoned  potato 
in  the  creature's  burrow.  The  gophers' 
mounds  are  a  great  nuisance  in  the  grass 
fields,  for  they  clog  the  mowing-machine 
knife  and  often  bring  the  machine  to  a  full 
stop. 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  a  forty-acre 
field  of  oats.  When  cut  this  will  make 
about  sixty  wagon  loads,  or  ten  stacks. 
The  stacks  are  arranged  in  two  settings, 
each  group  of  five  stacks  forming  a  square, 
with  one  side  of  it  gone  so  that  the  thresh- 
ing machine  can  be  placed  in  the  middle. 
Some  time  in  August  or  September  the 
threshing  machine  comes,  with  three  or 
four  men  to  attend  it,  and  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
of  the  neighbors  to  handle  the  bundles  of 
oats,  the  straw  and  the  grain.  The  work 
is  done  in  a  day,  but  it  is  a  day  of  high 


pressure.  There  is  strenuousness  indoors 
as  well  as  out,  for  dinner  and  supper  have 
to  be  provided  for  all  the  hungry  crowd, 
and  the  thresher  crew  has  to  be  kept  over 
night.  It  is  the  most  tumultuous  day  of 
the  year,  but  its  spice  of  excitement  lends 
it  a  certain  attraction,  and  the  work  is  not 
nearly  so  irksome  to  the  men  engaged  as  is 
the  more  solitary  and  sober  corn-husking 
that  comes  later. 

Most  of  the  corn  is  husked  in  the  field 
from  the  standing  stalks  into  wagons,  and 
the  labor  continues  day  after  day  in  the 
chilly  autumn  weather  for  a  month  or  more. 
Often  the  last  load  is  not  in  until  about 
Thanksgiving  time.  The  weather  and  the 
coarse,  sharp-edged  husks  are  irritating  to 
the  hands,  and  the  workers  are  usually 
obliged  to  wear  mittens. 

The  farm  people  get  up  during  the  busy 
season  at  about  five.  The  field  tasks  are 
done  by  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
supper  is  served,  but  afterward  there  are 
the  milking  and  other  odd  jobs  at  the  barn 
and  sheds,  which  keep  the  workers  engaged 
until  about  bedtime.  In  the  winter  they 
take  life  easier,  are  not  up  much  before 
seven,  and  indeed  only  care  to  be  stirring 
early  enough  to  get  the  children  ready  to 
go  to  school.  There  is  wood  to  cut,  oats 
to  haul  to  market  and  the  stock  to  care 
for,  but  work  does  not  crowd,  and  some 
men  will  frequently  drive  into  town  with 
no  object  whatever,  and  simply  "  hang 
around." 

There  are  seldom  any  drones  in  the  farm 
families,  and  I  observed  that  the  house- 
wives by  no  means  confined  themselves  to 
indoor  duties.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  a 
common  custom  for  them  to  milk  the  cows. 
As  one  woman  said  to  me,  "  I  don't  like  to 
eat  the  butter  when  the  men  do  the  milk- 
ing. They  have  enough  work  without 
that,  and  you  know  they  are  around  the 
horses  so  much  they  can't  keep  very  clean, 
and  they  chew  tobacco." 

Women  often  help  in  the  fields  during 
the  busy  days  of  haying  and  harvest. 
They  drive  the  binders,  put  the  oats  in 
shocks,  and  some  of  them  do  considerable 
husking. 

Once  in  a  while  a  "sale"  lends  spice  to 
the  farm  life.  "The  sale  may  be  the  result 
of  a  man's  gettin'  in  debt  bad,"  I  was  in- 
formed, "and  he  has  to  auction  off  his  be- 
longings pretty  close  to  straighten  up,  but 
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usually  it's  when  some  one  is  moving  away, 
or  a  family  is  broken  up  by  a  death.  They 
have  the  sales  usually  in  winter,  because 
other  times  of  the  year  lots  of  us  would  be 
too  busy  to  go.  There's  bound  to  be  a 
crowd  if  the  weather  is  good.  The  'thing 
is  advertised  a  week  or  two  beforehand  by 
bills  stuck  up  around,  and  people  will  come 
to  it  from  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 
I've  seen  more  than  five  hundred  men  at 
a  single  sale.  It's  an  all-day  affair,  and  at 
noon  the  folks  that  are  selling  out  furnish 
every  one  with  a  free  lunch  of  bologny, 
crackers,  coffee  and  cheese." 

One  thing  that  adds  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  farm  life  is  the  telephone. 
In  the  region  where  I  stopped  the  tele- 
phone line  was  a  local  enterprise,  and  the 
annual  cost  to  each  subscriber  was  only 
two  or  three  dollars.  It  gave  connections 
with  nearly  all  the  neighbors  and  with  the 
town.  The  members  of  the  household 
where  I  lodged  used  their  instrument  with 
great  frequency,  both  for  business  and  for 
pleasure.  It  saved  time  and  money  and  it 
did  away  largely  with  the  isolation  which 
before  had  been  characteristic  of  farm  life; 
for  homes  were  rarely  close  enough  to  each 
other  so  that  families  could  fraternize 
freely,  even  if  those  who  lived  next  each 
other  were  particularly  friendly.  The  tele- 
phone was  the  more  important  to  my  hosts, 
because  they  were  not  on  the  main  high- 
way, and  their  road  was  enlivened  by  few 
passers.  They  always  looked  out  when 
any  one  did  go  by  and  made  a  guess  at  the 
person's  probable  business,  and  if  they  did 
not  happen  to  know  who  it  was,  would  re- 
mark, "Well,  who  in  creation  is  that?" 

Besides  annihilating  distance  s;  that  the 
persons  in  each  family  could  visit  with 
whom  they  pleased,  it  enabled  them  to 
listen  when  others  visited.  The  rules  did 
not  countenance  this;  however,  as  the 
daughter  of  the  house  at  my  lodging  place 
said,  "Tisn't  often  any  one  finds  fault 
about  your  listenin',  because  they  do  it 
theirselves,  too." 

So  if  she  was  not  especially  busy  when 
the  telephone  bell  rang  up  a  neighbor,  she 
took  off  the  receiver  and  held  it  to  her  ear 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  according  as  the 
conversation  proved  entertaining  or  other- 
wise. 

On  one  of  my  rambles  I  stopped  at  the 


local  schoolhouse,  a  white  little  building 
prettily  situated  on  a  knoll  with  lofty  oak 
and  elm  woods  close  behind  it. 

The  children  were  bright  and  attractive. 
The  boys  were  barefoot  and  in  overalls. 
That  was  their  idea  of  comfort,  and  looks 
didn't  count.  They  abandon  shoes  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  they  can  induce  their 
mothers  to  let  them,  and  the  shoes  are  sel- 
dom on  the  boys'  feet  again  until  the  au- 
tumn days  become  decidedly  frosty.  The 
girls  were  dressed  quite  spick  and  span, 
and  judging  by  their  attire  you  would  never 
suspect  they  came  from  the  same  families 
as  the  boys. 

The  town,  which  was  the  center  of  things 
for  the  region,  was  little  more  than  a  rustic 
village.  One  noticeable  feature  was  the 
numerous  wooden  posts  and  rails  provid- 
ed in  front  of  the  straggling  stores  and 
shops  as  hitching  places  for  horses.  An- 
other thing  to  impress  the  stranger  was 
the  prevalence  throughout  the  hamlet  of 
board  sidewalks  more  or  less  out  of 
repair. 

On  every  pleasant  week  day  the  farm 
folk  were  much  in  evidence  about  the  vil- 
lage. Their  teams  were  coming  and  going 
in  a  desultory  way  from  morn  till  night. 
Heavy  wagons  and  covered  buggies  drawn 
by  two  horses  were  the  rule.  Often  a  whole 
family  came  to  trade — father  and  mother, 
and  children  of  varying  ages,  from  the  tod- 
dler who  stepped  along  with  timid  caution 
on  the  unfamiliar  board  walk,  fearful  that 
he  might  tumble  off  or  get  caught  in  the 
cracks,  to  the  bashful  youngsters  a  few 
years  older,  timid  also  from  consciousness 
of  being  in  the  metropolis,  but  with  eyes 
wide  open  to  see  all  its  wonders.  Then 
there  were  the  boys  in  their  teens — raw- 
looking  fellows  with  misfit  clothes  and 
rough  hands  and  tanned  faces.  Last,  but 
not  least,  there  were  the  little  girls  and  the 
blooming  maidens. 

At  length  Mrs.  Farmer  finishes  her  shop- 
ping and  hunts  up  her  man.  "I'm  ready 
to  go  right  now,"  he  says,  and  they  pack  in 
their  purchases  under  the  seats  and  in  be- 
tween and  all  around  until  you  wonder 
where  the  members  of  the  family  are  going 
to  bestow  themselves.  But  they  manage 
to  squeeze  in  somehow,  and  off  they  go 
satisfied  and  happy,  with  the  wagon  springs 
sagging  to  the  bumping  point, 
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O  the  buccaneers  the 
most  important  re- 
sult of  the  success 
of  Pierre  le  Grand 
was  the  influence 
it  had  on  the  ship 
chandlers  and 
others  who  sup- 
plied the  wants  of 
sailors  at  Port 
Royal,  Jamaica.  For,  having  learned  how 
the  merchants  of  Tortuga  profited  by  the 
return  of  Pierre  and  his  crew,  those  of  Ja- 
maica, and  particularly  of  Port  Royal,  be- 
came emulous.  Pirates  had  been  cruising 
for  many  years  on  the  Spanish  coasts,  but 
their  captures  had  been  of  such  small  value 
that  their  credit  had  never  been  good  among 
the  ship  merchants  of  the  islands.  But 
now  the  gentlemen  adventurers  who  were 
short  of  ready  money  for  the  purchase  of 
ships  and  arms  were  able  to  find  credit. 

Among  the  lesser  and  therefore  half- 
forgotten  captains  who  were  at  this  time 
particularly  incited  to  seek  for  fortune  on 
the  Spanish  coasts,  none  is  better  worth 
recalling  here  than  one  who  was  known 
to  his  shipmates  only  as  Bartholomew 
Portuguese,  or  Captain  Bartholomew.  In 
audacity  Bartholomew  was  perhaps  unsur- 
passed even  by  Pierre  le  Grand  or  Henry 
Morgan.  For,  with  no  better  outfit  than 
that  with  which  he  pursued  the  career  of  a 
logwood  cutter — with  nothing  better  than 
a  logwood  cutter's  canoes  and  implements 
— he  ravaged  the  Mexican  coast  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Campeche,  and  perhaps 
as  far  as  Alvarado.  But  having  only  a 
small  force,  he  was  captured  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Campeche,  where  he  would 
have  been  hanged  but  for  the  fact  that 


the  calabo{o  in  which  he  was  confined  was 
not  secure,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape  by 
night  to  the  woods. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  reputation  for 
daring,  Bartholomew  Portuguese  was  able 
to  gather  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  and  he 
was  then  fitted  out  with  a  boat  on  the  rail 
of  which  four  small  guns  were  mounted. 
With  this  Bartholomew  went  cruising  along 
the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  but  found  nothing 
until  he  had  arrived  off  Cape  Corrientes, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  ship  that  was  coming 
from  Maracaibo  and  Carthagena  with  goods 
for  Havana. 

It  was  plainly  seen  that  the  ship  carried 
twenty  guns;  but  undismayed,  if  indeed 
he  was  not  incited  thereby,  Bartholomew 
drove  his  boat  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and 
called  on  his  men  to  follow  him  to  her  deck. 
The  men  responded  with  yells,  but  the  crew 
of  the  ship,  having  seen  that  an  assault  was 
intended,  were  ready  at  the  rail'  to  repel 
boarders.  The  odds  were  very  great,  for 
the  men  on  the  ship  numbered  seventy, 
and  they  had  the  advantage  of  fighting  on 
the  deck  of  a  high-sided  ship,  to  which 
the  buccaneers  could  climb  only  with  con- 
siderable effort,  even  if  unopposed.  In  a 
brief  time,  therefore,  the  buccaneers  were 
thrown  back  to  their  boat,  and  the  grapnel 
that  held  it  to  the  ship  .was  dropped,  leav- 
ing them  to  go  adrift. 

As  the  boat  passed  under  the  stern  of  the 
ship,  and  Bartholomew  found  himself  clear 
of  the  great  gun  fire,  he  called  the  roll  of  his 
crew  and  learned  that  not  a  man  had  been 
injured  seriously — a  most  humiliating  fact 
to  men  of  such  caliber.  And  with  that 
they  bent  to  the  oars  once  more,  reached 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  gained  the  deck 
sword  in  hand.    A  desperate  conflict  ensued 
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so  desperate  that  ten  of  the  buccaneers 
were  killed  outright  as  they  charged  the 
Spaniards,  but  for  every  buccaneer  that 
fell  just  three  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed, 
and  the  ferocity  of  such  work  cowed  those 
who  remained  alive.  The  ship  was  sur- 
rendered, though  the  living  Spaniards  yet 
outnumbered  the  buccaneers  two  to  one. 

It  was  a  fine  prize,  for  she  carried  120,- 
000  pounds  of  chocolate  nuts,  that  would 
bring  a  good  price  in  Jamaica,  beside 
70,000  pieces  of  eight — a  Spanish  silver 
coin  worth,  according  to  most  authorities, 
a  dollar,  though  one  old  buccaneer  says  it 
was  then  worth  eight  English  shillings. 

After  an  examination  of  their  prize  the 
buccaneers  determined  to  sail  on  to  Cape 
San  Antonio,  at  the  west  end  of  Cuba,  and 
there  make  repairs  and  refit  for  the  passage 
to  Jamaica,  the  wind  at  that  time  being 
from  the  east  and  so  strong  that  their  prize 
could  make  no  head  against  it.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  rounded  the  cape  than 
they  met  with  three  big  Spanish  ships 
bound  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  Havana. 
These  fell  upon  the  buccaneers  and  cap- 
tured them  all  alive. 

The  victorious  Spaniards  thought  to  take 
the  buccaneers  to  Havana  and  hang  them 
all,  but  a  heavy  gale  coming  on,  the  ships 
separated,  and  the  one  to  which  Bartholo- 
mew had  been  transferred  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  clear  back  to  the  port  of 
Campeche. 

Of  all  ports  on  the  Spanish  main  this  was 
the  last  to  which  Bartholomew  would  have 
gone  voluntarily,  unless  at  the  head  of  a 
valiant  crew.  When  the  merchants  of  the 
town  came  off  to  talk  with  the  captain  of 
the  ship  about  the  gale  he  had  encountered, 
they  learned  about  the  buccaneer  captain 
who  was  on  board,  and  must  needs  take 
a  look  at  him.  And  at  the  first  glance  they 
recognized  him  as  the  leader  of  a  gang 
who  had  been  on  that  coast,  and  after 
committing  "many  insolencies,  robberies 
and  murders,"  had  been  captured  and  con- 
demned to  death. 

The  next  day  the  officials  of  the  town 
came  off  to  the  ship  with  papers  in  due 
form  to  claim  Bartholomew,  that  they 
might  hang  him  according  to  the  old  sen- 
tence that  had  been  imposed.  To  this 
demand  the  captain  of  the  ship  gladly 
acceded. 

The  outlook  for  Bartholomew  Portuguese 


had  never  been  darker,  but  "no  buccaneer 
was  ever  hanged  until  the  rope  was  around 
his  neck,"  and  not  always  then.  Happily 
for  Captain  Bartholomew,  that  was  the  land 
of  poco  iiempo.  They  would  surely  hang 
their  pirate,  but  they  would  wait  until 
manana — to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
remembering  that  their  calabo^o  was  not  a 
secure  prison  for  such  criminals  as  this  one 
they  decided  to  leave  Bartholomew  on  the 
ship. 

All  these  facts  having  come  to  Captain 
Bartholomew — for  apparently  there  was 
never  a  Spanish  crew  afloat,  in  those  days, 
without  at  least  one  traitor  among  them — 
he  began  to  look  about  for  means  of  escape. 
He  found  the  appearances  disheartening. 
For  first  of  all  he  had  never  learned  to 
swim,  and  every  precaution  to  keep  the 
boats  beyond  his  reach  had  been  taken. 
In  fact  the  Spaniards  had  carried  to  other 
parts  of  the  ship  everything  that  they  sup- 
posed would  serve  as  a  float  to  carry  a  man 
across  the  water,  and  then,  to  be  perfectly 
secure,  a  trustworthy  sentinel  was  placed 
on  guard. 

But  now  the  experience  of  the  woodsman 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  Barthol- 
omew. While  at  work  as  a  logwood  cutter 
the  buccaneer  had  used  the  earthenware 
jars  called  ollas,  made  by  the  Indians  of  the 
region  for  holding  water  to  drink.  They 
were  porous  vessels  that  allowed  the  water 
to  ooze  out  slowly.  As  this  oozing  water 
was  evaporated  by  any  passing  breeze,  the 
water  within  the  jar  was  cooled  to  a  pleas- 
ant degree  When  filling  such  jars  as  these 
at  the  river  side  Bartholomew  had  noted 
that  they  would  not  only  float,  but  would 
bear  a  considerable  burden  for  a  time. 
And  all  this  knowledge  was  recalled  as  he 
sat  under  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  sentinel, 
wondering  how  he  was  to  escape  ashore, 
for  there  on  the  deck  within  easy  reach 
were  two  jars  of  much  the  same  shape,  that 
had  been  used  by  the  crew  for  holding  wine. 
Since  the  Indian  olla  would  float  these  wine 
jars  would,  for  they  were  both  empty  and 
well  corked.  But  for  the  sentinel,  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  get  overboard,  with 
the  jars  to  serve  as  life  buoys. 

Captain  Bartholomew  thereupon  tried 
the  fidelity  of  the  sentinel,  but  found  it 
proof  against  all  wiles.  But  that  was  a 
mattei  that  was  worse  for  the  sentinel  than 
for  the  buccaneer.     For  Bartholomew  had 
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already  obtained  a  knife  from  the  traitor 
on  board,  and  now  he  used  it  to  stab  the 
unfortunate  marine.  Leaving  the  knife 
in  the  wound,  Bartholomew  "threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  with  the  earthen  jars  before 
mentioned,  with  the  aid  of  which  he 
reached  the  shore  and  immediately  took  to 
the  woods." 

The  next  day  the  men  of  the  city  turned 
out  and  searched  the  woods  far  and  wide, 
but  without  avail,  for  the  old  logwood 
cutter  had  found  a  hollow  tree  in  which  he 
had  hidden  himself  without  leaving  any 
track  or  sign  by  which  the  Spaniards  could 
trace  him.  And  yet  from  his  hiding  place 
he  saw  the  Spaniards  making  their  search. 

For  three  days  Bartholomew  lay  in  the 
hollow  tree.  Then  he  started  on  a  journey 
through  the  wilds  for  the  cape  at  Golpho 
Triste,  forty  leagues  away,  because  that  was 
a  point  to  which  all  pirates  and  buccaneers 
were  sure  to  come  when  they  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Mexico. 

People  who  have  traveled  in  a  tropical 
forest  can  appreciate  the  difficult  character 
of  such  a  journey  as  no  one  else  can.  For 
Bartholomew  did  not  have  even  a  knife 
with  which  to  procure  food  on  the  toilsome 
way.  But  having  learned  the  arts  of  the 
woodsman,  he  walked  away  with  a  light 
heart,  and  of  so  little  account  did  the 
journey  seem  to  his  shipmates,  afterward, 
that  but  few  details  of  it  were  recorded. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  having  learned 
what  plants  of  the  region  were  fit  and 
wholesome  for  food,  he  was  at  no  time  near 
starvation.  While  walking  on  the  beach 
one  day,  he  found  a  piece  of  a  wrecked  ship 
in  which  were  several  spikes.  These  Bar- 
tholomew drew  from  the  wood,  and  then 
with  stones,  which  he  used  as  hammer  and 
anvil,  he  shaped  them  into  rude  knives, 
which  were  then  whetted  to  an  edge. 
Esquemeling  says  that  these  knives  were 
not  as  good  as  the  one  left  sticking  in  the 
sentinel  on  the  Spanish  ship,  but  when 
Bartholomew  came  to  a  river  that  was  too 
deep  to  ford,  he  used  the  knives  to  cut 
branches  from  soft  wood  trees,  which  were 
then  formed  into  a  raft  and  bound  together 
with  vines,  so  that  a  crossing  was  made 
without  any  difficulty.  As  this  narrative 
is  continued  it  will  appear  that  next  to  their 
knowledge  and  skill  as  sailors  the  woodcraft 
of  the  buccaneers  contributed  most  of  all 
to  success  in  their  raids  upon  the  Spanish. 


At  Golpho  Triste  (the  name  means 
Sorrowful  Gulf,  by  the  way),  Gaptain  Bar- 
tholomew was  fortunate  in  finding  a  band 
of  buccaneers,  with  some  of  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  Instantly  his  old  spirit  re- 
vived. The  ship  on  which  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  was  still  in  Campeche.  If  twenty 
of  the  buccaneers  and  no  more  would  vol- 
unteer to  go  he  would  take  them  in  a  boat 
to  the  ship  and  capture  her  in  less  time 
than  it  would  require  for  the  telling  about 
the  adventure  afterward. 

The  audacity  of  the  proposition  was 
captivating  to  such  a  band  of  adventurers, 
and  twenty  men  were  selected  from  among 
the  volunteers.  Then  in  an  open  boat 
they  rowed  away  for  Campeche. 

Now  when  assaulting  the  ship  which  he 
had  captured  off  Cape  Corientes,  Captain 
Bartholomew  had  made  a  dash  alongside 
of  her  in  broad  daylight,  but  wisdom  and 
knowledge  had  come  with  further  experi- 
ence. While  he  lay  a  prisoner  on  the  ship 
that  had  brought  him  to  Campeche  he  had 
learned  that  her  officers  and  crew  were 
engaged  in  a  contraband  trade  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  merchants  of  the 
town.  Goods  were  sent  off  to  the  ship 
without  paying  the  customs  fees  or  export 
duties.  With  this  fact  in  mind  Bartholo- 
mew, instead  of  making  an  open  dash  at 
his  intended  prize,  as  he  had  done  off  Cor- 
ientes, rowed  cautiously  alongside  the  ship 
at  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  contra- 
band barges  with  goods,  and  the  crew  of 
the  ship  were  so  completely  deceived  that 
the  buccaneers  climbed  to  her  deck  and 
were  not  recognized  until  they  began  to 
ply  their  well-sharpened  cutlasses,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  fled  to  the 
hold  or  over  the  rail,  leaving  the  buc- 
caneers to  hoist  the  sails  and  stand  out  of 
port  on  the  way  to  Jamaica. 

Within  the  span  of  a  few  weeks  Barthol- 
omew Portuguese  had  captured  two  rich 
galleons  from  the  Spaniards,  and  he  had 
done  it  in  each  case  with  but  a  handful  of 
men.  Nevertheless  he  was  lacking  in  what 
may  be  called  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  greatness,  an  element  that  is  sometimes 
called  luck,  and  is  otherwise  known  as  fore- 
sight and  the  ability  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out. While  sailing  toward  Jamaica  (which 
"they  did  with  the  utmost  joy,  seeing 
themselves  possessors  of  so  brave  a  ship — 
especially   Portuguese,   who  by   a  second 
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turn  of  fortune  was  become  rich  and  power- 
ful again"),  they  stood  in  too  close  to 
the  island  of  Cuba,  called  the  Garden  of  the 
Queen,  and  a  storm  threw  them  on  the 
rocks,  where  the  ship  went  to  pieces. 

Bartholomew  and  his  buccaneers  escaped 
in  a  canoe  to  Jamaica;  a  voyage  on  blue 
water  in  nothing  better  than  a  hollow  log 
was  a  common  event  in  the  lives  of  the 
buccaneers.  But  Bartholomew  Portuguese 
had  had  his  day.  It  is  true  that  his  credit 
was  not  destroyed;  "it  was  not  long  ere 
he  went  on  new  adventures;  but  he  was 
never  fortunate  after." 

A  buccaneer  who  "performed  very  sur- 
prising things,"  as  Esquemeling  says,  was 
known  as  Roche  Braziliano.  He  had  been 
in  Brazil,  but  was  driven  away  when  the 
Portuguese  forces  ousted  the  Dutch,  and 
he  drifted  thence  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
arrived  destitute.  To  make  a  new  start 
he  decided  "to  borrow  from  the  Spanish," 
as  Sieur  Ravenau  de  Lussan  remarked. 
To  this  end  he  shipped  as  a  sailor  before 
the  mast  under  an  unnamed  buccaneer.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  crew  quarreled  and 
a  boat  load  of  them  left  the  ship,  among 
them  being  Roche  Braziliano.  It  is  re- 
corded that  he  was  a  man  of  education, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  an  able 
fighting  man,  for  when  this  boat  load  of 
deserters  from  the  buccaneer  ship  reached 
Jamaica,  they  were  able  to  procure  and 
fit  out  a  small  vessel,  and  Braziliano  was 
elected  captain. 

At  that  time,  in  the  regular  course  of 
Spanish  trade,  the  merchant  ships  of 
Mexico  were  accustomed  to  sail  from  Cam- 
peche,  Alvarado,  and  so  forth,  bound  for 
the  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, in  the  winter  season.  The  return 
voyage  was  made  in  the  summer.  The 
regularity  with  which  these  voyages  were 
made  was  very  well  known  to  the  bucca- 
neers, and  it  happened  that  Roche  Brazil- 
iano got  afloat  just  in  time  to  intercept  a 
ship  from  Mexico. 

Here  at  last  was  fortune  come  to  a  crew 
of  genuine  buccaneers,  and  they  would 
carry  it  to  the  one  port  most  frequented  by 
their  kind — Port  Royal,  Jamaica.  They 
had  lived  hard  lives  in  the  forest,  whether 
they  were  hunting  wild  cattle  or  cutting 
logwood,  and  they  had  taken  great  risks 
in   winning   the   prize;    now  they  would 


enjoy  themselves  in  ways  becoming  to 
souls  unfettered  by  the  conventions  of 
polite  society — in  fact,  in  ways  not  unlike 
those  of  Yankee  cowboys  of  later  times. 
They  would  "irrigate" — buy  drink — lav- 
ishly. They  bought  wine  by  the  pipe  and, 
placing  it  on  the  street,  invited  all  who 
came  that  way  to  drink  with  them.  The 
invitation  was  at  once  cordial  and  imperi- 
ous; like  that  of  the  king,  it  was  a  com- 
mand. If  any  one  refused,  the  buccaneer 
whipped  out  a  pistol  and  compelled  the 
wayfarer  to  drink.  The  buccaneers  had 
no  six-shooters,  but  they  were  quite  as 
handy  with  such  guns  as  were  then  in  use 
as  ever  the  cowboys  of  the  Texas  Panhandle 
were  with  the  modern  weapon.  The  way- 
farer might  eat  when  and  where  he  pleased, 
but  he  had  to  "drink  and  be  merry,"  or 
seem  to  be  merry,  with  the  buccaneer  on  the 
public  streets.  And  there  was  dancing, 
too — Congo  and  Gold  Coast  dances,  in 
which  the  wayfarer  joined  at  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  that  carried  an  ounce  ball;  and 
if  he  was  a  "tenderfoot"  and  well  dressed, 
so  much  more  the  fun.  Slaves  in  ragged 
osnaburgs  and  grandees  in  silks  and  laces 
joined  hands  and  circled  around  the  open 
wine  cask,  while  the  buccaneers  shrieked 
and  whooped  and  beat  time  with  knife  and 
pistol.  In  fact,  as  the  buccaneers  grew 
hilarious  under  oft-repeated  drinks  they 
dipped  up  the  wine  in  cups  and  threw  it 
over  the  well-dressed  people  who  came 
within  range.  The  man  who  soaked  his 
shirt  in  blood  to  color  it  red  found  immense 
satisfaction  in  throwing  wine  on  the  silks 
and  satins  worn  by  the  dandies  of  the 
Jamaica  metropolis.  And  in  this  sort  of 
play  Roche  Braziliano  was  always  most 
conspicuous.  In  fact  it  is  recorded  that 
when  the  liquor  got  a  good  hold  on  his 
brain  he  was  in  the  habit  of  "running  up 
and  down  the  streets,  beating  or  wounding 
those  he  met,  no  person  daring  to  make  any 
resistance." 

But  the  drinking  bouts  on  the  streets 
were  only  the  beginning  of  the  jollification. 
"  In  taverns  and  alehouses  they  have  great 
credit,"  says  Esquemeling.  And  elsewhere 
he  says  the  buccaneers  wasted  all  their 
gains  in  a  few  days  "in  taverns  and  stews." 
Some  of  them  would  "spend  two  or  three 
thousand  pieces  of  eight  in  a  night,  not 
leaving  themselves  a  good  shirt  to  wear  in 
the  morning." 
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Why  worry  about  money?  More  was 
to  be  "borrowed"  of  the  Spanish  when 
there  was  need;  and  there  was  glory  to  be 
gained  in  the  borrowing,  not  to  mention  the 
savage  joy  of  battle  which  thrilled  their 
nerves  as  few  nerves  have  ever  been  thrilled. 

In  a  brief  time  Bra/.iliano  had  squan- 
dered the  proceeds  of  his  prize  and  was 
obliged  to  go  to  sea  once  more  to  get  funds 
for  further  jollificating.  It  appears  that 
he  had  had  so  good  a  time  that  even  his 
credit  was  somewhat  strained,  so  that  he 
had  to  put  to  sea  with  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  on  his  ship.  To  an  old  hunter 
of  wild  cattle,  however,  this  was  a  matter 
of  small  moment.  Going  to  the  nearest 
Spanish  coast,  he  landed  a  party  of  men  and 
went  hunting  Spanish  cattle.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  reader  first  learns  of  the 
cruelties  of  which  the  buccaneers  were 
guilty,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  Roche 
Braziliano  was  the  first  to  treat  the  Spanish 
cruelly.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
search  for  cattle,  Braziliano  captured  some 
Spaniards  and  demanded  that  they  lead 
him  to  the  pens  where  their  hogs  were 
hidden.  And  when  they  refused  he  "com- 
manded several  to  be  roasted  alive  on 
wooden  spits." 

The  buccaneers  had  always  made  a  prac- 
tice of  shooting  the  contumacious  Span- 
iards. In  fact  they  often  shot  Spaniards 
for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  drop.  But 
this  is  the  first  tale  of  burning  them  at 
the  stake.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Roche, 
though  called  Braziliano,  was  originally 
from  the  Netherlands,  accounts  for  his  in- 
tense hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  for  it  was  in 
1639  that  the  naval  victories  of  Tromp  and 
DeWitt  enabled  the  Dutch  to  drive  the 
Spanish  from  Holland. 

But  while  Braziliano  and  his  men  were 
cruising  between  Golpho  Triste  and  Cam- 
peche  they  were  caught  by  a  norther  and 
driven  ashore.  Escaping  with  their  mus- 
kets and  "some  few  bullets  and  powder" 
only,  the  buccaneers  started  along  the  beach 
for  the  old  rendezvous  at  the  Sorrowful 
Gulf.  It  was  in  the  dry  season,  and  they 
were  soon  suffering  from  thirst,  but  troubles 
were  speedily  increased  by  the  appearance 
of  a  hundred  well-mounted  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  buccaneers  at  this  time  numbered  only 
thirty,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish 
force  weakened  the  courage  of  a  few,  but 
not  that  of  Braziliano. 


Turning  upon  the  weaklings,  he  told 
them  that  they  were  better  soldiers  than 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  "ought  rathei 
to  die  under  their  arms  fighting,  as  it  be- 
came men  of  courage,  than  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  would  take  away  their  lives 
with  the  utmost  torments." 

At  that  the  buccaneers  faced  the  enemy, 
and  once  more  the  skill  that  had  been  ac- 
quired in  their  forest  life  saved  them.  They 
had  learned  to  shoot.  When  the  Spanish 
charged,  the  buccaneers  began  to  shoot 
with  the  care  they  had  used  when  killing 
wild  cattle  —  so  dexterously  that  they 
"killed  one  horseman  almost  with  every 
shot."  The  Spaniards  showed  unusual 
persistence,  and  continued  the  attack  for 
an  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
steady  slaughter  dismayed  them,  and  they 
fled  for  life. 

Thereupon  the  buccaneers  looted  the 
dead,  and  "such  as  were  not  quite  dead 
they  dispatched  with  the  ends  of  their 
muskets."  Although  the  buccaneers  had 
lost  two  killed  and  two  wounded,  the  fight 
proved  of  much  advantage  to  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  fact  that  they  captured 
enough  horses  to  mount  the  whole  crew. 

As  the  buccaneers  rode  along  the  beach, 
thereafter,  they  saw  a  flotilla  of  canoes 
from  Campeche  in  a  small  harbor,  the  crews 
of  which  were  gathering  wood  for  fuel.  A 
small  man-o'-war  was  on  guard.  There- 
upon the  buccaneers  hid  in  the  woods, 
while  six  of  them  went  forward  to  watch 
the  wood  cutters.  The  next  morning 
these  six,  "by  a  wile,"  captured  the  canoes. 
Then  the  whole  company  went  afloat  and 
paddling  alongside  the  man-o'-war  made 
short  work  of  hauling  down  her  flag.  Un- 
happily the  supply  of  food  was  small  on 
this  little  ship,  but  the  buccaneers  did  not 
mind  that.  Every  man  had  been  riding 
a  horse;  now  every  man  slaughtered  his 
horse  and  salted  the  meat.  And  upon 
this  they  lived  "till  they  could  get  better." 

And  they  got  better  food  quickly.  While 
cruising  up  the  Mexican  coast  they  had  the 
luck  to  fall  in  with  a  ship  going  to  Mara- 
caibo  "laden  with  divers  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise and  pieces  of  eight  designed  to  buy 
cocoanuts  for  their  lading  home." 

This  prize  they  carried  to  Jamaica, 
where  they  safely  arrived,  and  according 
to  custom  wasted  all  in  a  few  days  "in  tav- 
erns and  stews." 
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In  his  next  voyage  Braziliano  went  once 
more  to  the  coast  near  Campeche,  but 
while  he  and  some  of  his  mates  were  ex- 
amining the  port  to  see  what  ships  were 
within,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cap- 
tured and  "carried  before  the  governor, 
who  immediately  cast  them  into  a  dungeon, 
intending  to  hang  them  every  one." 

That  was  a  long  time  before  the  game  of 
draw  poker  was  invented,  but  the  art  of 
bluffing  was  very  well  understood  by  the 
buccaneers,  and  especially  by  Roche  Bra- 
ziliano. When  he  had  been  incarcerated 
he  procured  writing  materials,  presum- 
ably by  bribing  the  omnipresent  traitor, 
and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
"telling  him  he  should  have  a  care  how  he 
used  those  persons  he  had  in  custody,"  and 
threatening  him  and  the  town  with  horri- 
ble vengeance  in  case  the  prisoners  were 
hanged.  This  letter  was  signed  not  by 
Braziliano,  but  by  a  long  list  of  other  buc- 
caneers, some  of  whom  were  not  on  the 
coast,  and  Braziliano  had  it  conveyed  to 
the  governor  as  if  it  had  been  sent  to  the 
town  from  Golpho  Triste. 

In  the  preceding  century,  when  the  Span- 
ish conquistador es  were  threading  the  Amer- 
ican wilderness  in  all  directions,  and  defy- 
ing hosts  of  Indians  that  outnumbered 
them  a  thousand  to  one,  such  a  letter 
would  have  hastened  the  doom  of  the 
prisoners;  but  a  few  generations  of  ease 
had  utterly  ruined  Spanish  valor,  and  the 
governor  was  frightened  so  badly  that  he 
countermanded  the  order  to  execute  the 
buccaneers.  Going  to  the  prison,  he  offered 
them  liberty  on  condition  that  they  take 
an  oath  never  to  engage  in  any  raids  on 
the  Spanish,  and  then  enter  as  common 
sailors  on  a  ship  that  was  bound  to  Spain. 
To  this  they  acceded  with  such  concealed 
amusement  as  we  can  imagine,  and  in  due 
lime  they  sailed  away  for  Spain. 

The  reader  of  the  veracious  old  tales 
looks  to  find  an  account  of  a  mutiny  in  the 
richly  freighted  galleon  on  which  these  men 
were  serving  as  common  sailors,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  happened.  Arriving  in  Spain, 
the  buccaneers  were  discharged  in  due  man- 
ner, and  paid  for  their  services  as  well, 
so  that  they  had  five  hundred  pieces  of 
eight  among  them.  With  this  sum  they 
worked  their  way  back  to  Jamaica,  and 
there  the  story  of  Braziliano  comes  to  an 
end. 


One  Pierre  Francois  deserves  brief  men- 
tion because  he  was  an  imitator  of  Pierre 
le  Grand  so  far  that  he  went  to  sea  in  an 
open  boat  with  just  twenty-six  men  and 
lay  in  wait  for  the  Maracaibo  ships;  but 
all  in  vain,  because  none  came  his  way. 
Thereupon  he  sailed  to  the  Pearl  Islands, 
that  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  on  the  north  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. To  these  pearl  reefs  came  many  Span- 
ish ships,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  a  man- 
o'-war  was  always  on  guard.  The  force 
which  Pierre  Francois  had  with  him  was 
by  no  means  great  enough  for  an  open 
attack,  but  he  would  try  "  a  wile."  Pulling 
down  his  sails,  and  "feigning  to  be  a  Span- 
ish vessel  coming  from  Maracaibo,"  Fran- 
cois rowed  along  the  coast  until  he  reached 
the  reef.  Then,  the  wind  being  so  calm 
that  the  other  vessels  could  not  readily 
come  to  the  rescue,  he  dashed  alongside 
the  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  a  ship  that 
carried  eight  guns  and  sixty  men,  and  de- 
manded that  she  surrender.  And  seeing 
that  the  demand  was  not  instantly  com- 
plied with,  the  buccaneers  climbed  over  the 
rail,  sword  in  hand,  and  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  yield. 

Elated  by  their  success,  the  buccaneers 
now  made  sail  on  their  ship,  and  with  the 
Spanish  flag  flying,  headed  for  the  man-o'- 
war  that  was  on  guard.  For  a  growing 
breeze  came  to  them  at  about  this  time, 
and  they  felt  confident  that  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  former  crew, 
whose  services  they  obtained  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  the  man-o'-war  might  be 
taken.    • 

The  captain  of  the  man-o'-war,  on  seeing 
one  of  his  fleet  make  sail,  suspected  that 
the  sailors  had  mutinied  and  were  running 
away  with  the  rich  cargo  of  pearls,  and  he 
thereupon  up  anchored  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. This  movement  dissipated  the 
hopes  of  Francois,  for  he  could  not  cope 
with  the  large  vessel  unless  he  reached  her 
unawares,  and  he  headed  for  the  open  sea. 

The  race  that  followed  was  for  a  splendid 
prize;  the  ship  had  pearls  in  her  hold  that 
were  alone  worth  more  than  100,000  pieces 
of  eight,  and  she  was  well  found  in  pro- 
visions and  outfit.  But  as  the  buccaneers 
crowded  sail  a  sudden  squall  carried  the 
mainmast  by  the  board.  The  buccaneers 
were  beaten,  but  by  no  means  captured. 
Pierre  had  twenty-two  men  left  unhurt,  and 
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with  these  he  showed  so  much  resolution 
that  the  Spanish  commander  allowed  them 
to  go  away  free  in  small  boats. 

The  effect  of  these  raids,  and  of  others 
of  which  these  were  typical,  upon  the 
Spanish  authorities  was  most  remarkable, 
and  memorable  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  once  influenced  in  the 
same  way  by  raids  that  were  different  in  de- 
tail but  morally  the  same.  Finding  that  the 
buccaneers  were  ruining  their  commerce, 
the  Spanish  authorities  determined  to  con- 
trol and  avert  the  evil  by  "peaceable  co- 
ercion." They  laid  an  embargo  on  their 
ships.  They  supposed  that  by  self-stran- 
gulation they  might  drive  the  buccaneers 
from  the  sea.  The  Spanish  statesmen  be- 
lieved that  "the  idea  of  our  meeting"  the 
buccaneers  "upon  the  ocean  is  too  ludi- 
crous to  be  repelled  by  serious  argument." 
They  would  not  fight.  That  was  the  feel- 
ing in  the  American  Congress  in  the  years 
before  the  War  of  1812,  in  regard  to  the 
European  enemies  who  were  looting  Amer- 
ican commerce.  And  in  both  cases  the 
result  of  the  embargo  was  to  increase  the 
enterprise  of  the  aggressive  robbers. 

Finding  ships  so  scarce  on  the  high  seas 
that  cruising  was  no  longer  profitable,  the 
buccaneers  began  to  make  organized  raids 
on  the  towns  of  the  Spanish  main.  The 
first  of  the  buccaneers  to  make  a  landing 
and  capture  a  Spanish  town  was  Lewis 
Scot,  who  took  Campeche,  and  after  car- 
rying everything  possible  to  his  ship  he 
compelled  the  people  to  bring  him  "an  ex- 
cessive ransom"  under  penalty  of  utterly 
destroying  the  buildings.  Mansvelt  was 
the  next  to  make  a  raid  of  the  kind,  but 
the  half-forgotten  leader  who  ought  to  be 
remembered  here  was  John  Davis,  a  Ja- 
maican by  birth. 

Davis  had  fitted  out  a  ship  in  which  he 
had  a  crew  of  ninety  men,  which  was  some- 
thing remarkable  for  that  time.  On  leav- 
ing Jamaica  he  sailed  over  to  the  mainland 
and  lay  in  wait  for  the  ships  that  made 
regular  voyages  from  Carthagena  to  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  up  that  river  to  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  the  cities  thereabouts.  In  this  quest, 
however,  Davis  was  unsuccessful;  the 
Spanish  policy  of  peaceably  coercing  the 
buccaneers  kept  all  the  Spanish  ships  of 
that  coast  in  port.     This  condition  of  affairs 


Davis  endured  for  a  time,  and  then  decided 
to  make  a  raid  upon  the  land;  for  it  would 
never  do  to  return  to  Jamaica  without  the 
means  for  a  jollification. 

Accordingly  the  ship  was  hidden  in  one 
of  the  lagoons  on  the  Nicaragua  coast. 
Then  three  large  canoes,  made  from  the 
trunks  of  great  trees,  were  procured  from 
the  Indians,  and  in  these  Davis  embarked 
eighty  of  his  men,  leaving  ten  to  keep 
the  ship.  With  his  eighty  men  he  entered 
the  San  Juan  River  by  night,  and  paddled 
up  the  current  until  day  was  at  hand,  when 
the  canoes  were  drawn  ashore,  and  all  were 
carefully  hidden  in  the  dense  forests  that  to 
this  day  line  the  greater  part  of  the  banks 
of  that  river.  In  fact,  men  as  skillful  as  the 
buccaneers  could  now  work  their  way  up 
the  river  to  the  lake,  undetected  by  the  few 
people  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
for  even  the  rapids  are  to  be  passed  with 
small  boats  when  the  water  is  not  too  high. 
Esquemeling  says  that  Davis  arrived  at 
Granada,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Nic- 
aragua, during  the  third  night.  This  is 
doubtless  an  error  as  to  the  length  of  time 
required,  but  the  narrative  need  not  be 
doubted  on  that  account.  When  they  did 
arrive,  however,  it  was  at  night,  and  a 
policeman  who  was  pacing  the  lonely  beach 
thought  they  were  merely  belated  fisher- 
men. That  an  enemy  should  come  from 
the  sea  to  that  point  was  not  thinkable. 
Accordingly,  after  some  little  conversation 
with  the  policeman — for  many  of  them 
spoke  Spanish  fluently — the  buccaneers  sent 
ashore  an  Indian  who  had  served  them  as  a 
guide  in  the  passage  up  the  river.  The 
Indian  had  been  a  slave  in  Granada,  and 
was  eager  to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had 
endured  there  on  whomsoever  he  might 
meet.  Therefore  he  stabbed  the  policeman 
to  death. 

The  city  now  lay  free  before  the  buc- 
caneers, but  to  loot  it  was  not  so  easy  a 
matter  as  one  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ner of  life  there  might  suppose.  For  the 
houses  of  all  are  made  of  adobes,  or  of  a 
volcanic  rock  to  be  found  in  the  region,  or 
of  wooden  frames  covered  deeply  with 
adobe  clay.  To  dig  through  a  wall  like 
any  of  those  was  a  matter  requiring  much 
hard  work  and  time.  The  doors  were 
made,  as  they  are  in  many  cases  now,  of 
heavy  plank  studded  with  brass  and  iron 
balls,  and  fastened  as  securely  as  the  doors 
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of  a  feudal  castle.  Not  a  pane  of  glass 
was  to  be  found  in  all  Nicaragua,  in  those 
days,  presumably,  unless  it  was  in  a  church, 
and  to  this  day  glass  is  but  rarely  seen 
The  windows  were  openings  in  the  thick 
walls  that  were  at  all  times  protected  by 
bars  like  the  bars  of  a  prison;  and  at  night 
were  closed  with  solid  doors  that  were 
secured  like  the  main  doors  of  the  house. 
Being  built  around  a  central  court  and 
roofed  with  tiles,  each  house  was  a  fort  in 
itself,  fit  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  even 
such  resolute  raiders  as  the  men  with  John 
Davis. 

Nevertheless  Davis  found  entrance. 
With  the  Indian  for  a  guide  he  took  his 
crew  to  the  doors  of  three  or  four  of  the 
richest  men  in  town,  and  the  Indian 
knocked  softly  at  each.  The  householders, 
supposing  that  friends  had  come,  opened 
the  doors,  and  the  buccaneers  rushed  in  to 
carry  off  whatever  of  value  they  could 
find.  Then,  while  a  part  of  the  crew  went 
on  to  other  houses,  another  part  went  to 
the  churches,  which  were,  of  course,  open 
and  easily  looted.  But  after  a  time  some 
of  those  who  were  working  the  houses  be- 
came over  eager  in  entering  at  doors  that 
were  not  quite  fully  opened,  and  the  house- 
holders were  able  to  keep  them  out.  Then 
outcries  arose  and  the  alarm  spread  until 
the  buccaneers  felt  obliged  to  retreat  to 
their  canoes. 

The  retreat  was  made  in  good  order, 
however,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
principal  citizens  were  carried  along  to 
serve  as  hostages.  And  when  the  crew 
had  safely  arrived  at  their  ship  they  com- 
pelled the  captive  Spaniards  to  negotiate 
for  a  supply  of  provisions  from  other  Span- 
iards of  the  region. 

In    the   meantime   the   authorities    had 


gathered  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  with 
whom  they  came  in  pursuit  of  the  bucca- 
neers, but  they  arrived  on  the  seacoast  too 
late.  Davis  fired  a  few  great  guns  at  them 
and  then  sailed  away  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
arrived  without  mishap. 

The  loot  amounted  to  4,000  pieces  of 
eight  in  coin,  with  plate,  jewelry  and  val- 
uables from  the  churches  that  raised  the 
total  sum  divided  to  50,000  pieces  of  eight. 

The  sum  secured  in  the  Davis  raid  was 
far  less  than  what  others  had  obtained 
from  ships  on  the  high  seas,  but  the  amount 
of  money  was  not  all,  or  even  the  principal 
thing,  in  giving  a  man  standing  in  that 
primitive  community  at  Port  Royal.  The 
enterprise  of  the  man  in  conducting  his 
crew  to  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  the 
Spanish-American  domain,  and  that  was 
so  far  from  the  seacoast,  gave  Davis  a 
fame  such  as  no  other  buccaneer  had  there- 
tofore obtained.  For  the  usual  period  he 
was  lord  of  the  "taverns  and  stews/'  and 
floor  manager  at  the  dances  on  the  streets 
in  Port  Royal;  and  then  the  capitalists  of 
the  town  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  seven  or  eight 
ships,  made  Davis  the  admiral  over  all,  and 
sent  them  away  to  capture  the  annual 
"flota"  from  Havana  to  Cadiz. 

Either  because  of  the  embargo,  or  be- 
cause of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  date 
of  sailing,  Davis  found  no  "flota"  at  Ha- 
vana, and  therefore  crossed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Florida,  where  he  fell  upon  the 
town  of  St.  Augustine,  and  in  spite  of  a 
garrison  of  two  hunded  men  in  the  old  fort 
he  looted  the  town  and  near-by  haciendas 
without  losing  a  man  or  even  killing  a 
single  Spaniard. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  work  of  this 
merciful  buccaneer  was  that  of  Francis  Lo- 
lonois,  whose  career  shall  next  be  described. 


WHITE    FANG* 

BY   JACK   LONDON 

PART   V.    -THE  TAME 


CHAPTER    I 


THE    LONG    TRAIL 


IT  was  in  the  air.  White  Fang  sensed 
the  coming  calamity,  even  before 
there  was  tangible  evidence  of  it.  In 
vague  ways  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that 
a  change  was  impending.  He  knew  not 
how  nor  why,  yet  he  got  his  feel  of  the  on- 
coming event  from  the  gods  themselves. 
In  ways  subtler  than  they  knew,  they  be- 
trayed their  intentions  to  the  wolf-dog  that 
haunted  the  cabin  stoop,  and  that,  though 
he  never  came  inside  the  cabin,  knew  what 
went  on  inside  their  brains. 

"Listen  to  that,  will  you!"  the  dog- 
musher  exclaimed  at  supper  one  night. 

Weedon  Scott  listened.  Through  the 
door  came  a  low,  anxious  whine,  like  a  sob- 
bing under  the  breath  that  has  just  grown 
audible.  Then  came  the  long  sniff,  as 
White  Fang  reassured  himself  that  his  god 
was  still  inside  and  had  not  yet  taken  him- 
self off  in  mysterious  and  solitary  flight. 

"I  do  believe  that  wolf's  onto  you,"  the 
dog-musher  said. 

Weedon  Scott  looked  across  at  his  com- 
panion with  eyes  that  almost  pleaded, 
though  this  was  given  the  lie  by  his  words. 

"What  the  devil  can  I  do  with  a  wolf  in 
California?"   he  demanded. 

"That's  what  I  say,"  Matt  answered. 
"What  the  devil  can  you  do  with  a  wolf  in 
California?" 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Weedon  Scott 
The  other  seemed  to  be  judging  him  in  a 
non-committal  sort  of  way. 

"White  man's  dogs  would  have  no  show 
against  him,"  Scott  went  on.  "He'd  kill 
them  on  sight.  If  he  didn't  bankrupt  me 
with  damage  suits,  the  authorities  would 
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take  him  away  from  me  and  electrocute 
him." 

"He's  a  downright  murderer,  I  know," 
was  the  dog-musher's  comment. 

Weedon  Scott  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"It  would  never  do,"  he  said  decisively. 

"It  would  never  do,"  Matt  concurred. 
"Why,  you'd  have  to  hire  a  man  'specially 
to  take  care  of  'm." 

The  other's  suspicion  was  allayed.  He 
nodded  cheerfully.  In  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed, the  low,  half-sobbing  whine  was 
heard  at  the  door  and  then  the  long,  quest- 
ing sniff. 

"There's  no  denyin'  he  thinks  a  he'.I  of 
a  lot  of  you,"  Matt  said. 

The  other  glared  at  him  in  sudden  wrath. 
"Damn  it  all,  man!  I  know  my  own  mind 
and  what's  best!" 

"I'm  agreein'  with  you,  only " 

"Only  what?"    Scott  snapped  out. 

"Only — "  the  dog-musher  began  softly, 
then  changed  his  mind  and  betrayed  a  ris- 
ing anger  of  his  own.  "Well,  you  needn't 
get  so  all-fired  het-up  about  it.  Judgin'  by 
your  actions  one  'd  think  you  didn't  know 
your  own  mind." 

Weedon  Scott  debated  with  himself  for 
a  while,  and  then  said  more  gently,  "You 
are  right,  Matt.  I  don't  know  my  own 
mind,  and  that's  what's  the  trouble." 

"Why,  it  would  be  rank  ridiculousness 
for  me  to  take  that  dog  along,"  he  broke 
out  after  another  pause. 

"I'm  agreein'  with  you,"  was  Matt's 
answer,  and  again  his  employer  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  him. 

"But  how  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Sardanapalus  he  knows  you're  goin'  is  what 
gets  me,"  the  dog-musher  continued  inno- 
cently. 

"  It's  beyond  me,  Matt,"  Scott  answered, 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head. 
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Then  came  the  day  when,  through  the 
open  cabin  door,  White  Fang  saw  the  fatal 
grip  on  the  floor  and  the  love-master  pack- 
ing things  into  it.  Also,  there  were  com- 
ings and  goings,  and  the  erstwhile  placid 
atmosphere  of  the  cabin  was  vexed  with 
strange  perturbations  and  unrest.  Here 
was  indubitable  evidence.  White  Fang 
had  already  sensed  it.  He  now  reasoned 
it.  His  god  was  preparing  for  another 
flight.  And  since  he  had  not  taken  him 
with  him  before,  so,  now,  he  could  look  to 
be  left  behind. 

That  night  he  lifted  the  long  wolf  howl. 
As  he  had  howled  in  his  puppy  days,  when 
he  fled  back  from  the  Wild  to  the  village  to 
find  it -vanished,  and  naught  but  a  rubbish- 
heap  to  mark  the  site  of  Gray  Beaver's 
tepee,  so  now  he  pointed  his  muzzle  to  the 
cold  stars  and  told  to  them  his  woe. 

Inside  the  cabin  the  two  men  had  just 
gone  to  bed. 

"He's  gone  off  his  feed  again,"  Matt  re- 
marked from  his  bunk. 

There  was  a  grunt  from  Weedon  Scott's 
bunk,  and  a  stir  of  blankets. 

"  From  the  way  he  cut  up  the  other  time 
you  went  away,  I  wouldn't  wonder  this 
time  but  what  he  died." 

The  blankets  in  the  other  bunk  stirred 
irritably. 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  Scott  cried  out  through 
the  darkness.  "You  nag  worse  than  a 
woman." 

"  I'm  agreein'  with  you,"  the  dog-musher 
answered,  and  Weedon  Scott  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  or  not  the  other  had  snick- 
ered. 

The  next  day  White  Fang's  anxiety  and 
restlessness  were  even  more  pronounced. 
He  dogged  his  master's  heels  whenever  he 
left  the  cabin,  and  haunted  the  front  stoop 
when  he  remained  inside.  Through  the 
open  door  he  could  catch  glimpses  of  the 
luggage  on  the  floor.  The  grip  had  been 
joined  by  two  large  canvas  bags  and  a  box. 
Matt  was  rolling  the  master's  blankets  and 
fur  robe  inside  a  small  tarpaulin.  White 
Fang  whined  as  he  watched  the  operation. 

Later  on,  two  Indians  arrived.  He 
watched  them  closely  as  they  shouldered 
the  luggage  and  were  led  off  down  the  hill 
by  Matt,  who  carried  the  bedding  and  the 
grip.  But  White  Fang  did  not  follow 
them  The  master  was  still  in  the  cabin. 
After  a  time,  Matt  returned.     The  master 


came  to  the  door  and  called  White  Fang 
inside. 

"You  poor  devil,"  he  said  gently,  rub- 
bing White  Fang's  ears  and  tapping  his 
spine.  "I'm  hitting  the  long  trail,  old 
man,  where  you  cannot  follow.  Now  give 
me  a  growl — the  last,  good,  good-by  growl." 

But  White  Fang  refused  to  growl.  In- 
stead, and  after  a  wistful,  searching  look, 
he  snuggled  in,  burrowing  his  head  out  of 
sight  between  the  master's  arm  and  body. 

"There  she  blows!"  Matt  cried.  From 
the  Yukon  arose  the  hoarse  bellowing  of  a 
river  steamboat.  "You've  got  to  cut  it 
short.  Be  sure  and  lock  the  front  door. 
I'll  go  out  the  back.     Get  a  move  on!" 

The  two  doors  slammed  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  Weedon  Scott  waited  for  Matt 
to  come  around  to  the  front.  From  inside 
the  door  came  a  low  whining  and  sobbing. 
Then  there  were  long,  deep-drawn  sniffs. 

"  You  must  take  good  care  of  him,  Matt," 
Scott  said,  as  they  started  down  the  hill. 
"Write  and  let  me  know  how  he  gets  along." 

"Sure,"  the  dog-musher  answered.  "  But 
listen  to  that,  will  you!" 

Both  men  stopped.  White  Fang  was 
howling  as  dogs  howl  when  their  masters 
lie  dead.  He  was  voicing  an  utter  woe,  his 
cry  bursting  upward  in  great,  heart-bieak- 
ing  rushes,  dying  down  into  quavering  mis- 
ery, and  bursting  upward  again  with  rush 
upon  rush  of  grief. 

The  Aurora  was  the  first  steamboat  of 
the  year  for  the  Outside,  and  her  decks 
were  jammed  with  prosperous  adventurers 
and  broken  gold-seekers,  all  equally  as  mad 
to  get  to  the  Outside  as  they  had  been 
originally  to  get  to  the  Inside.  Near  the 
gangplank,  Scott  was  shaking  hands  with 
Matt,  who  was  preparing  to  go  ashore. 
But  Matt's  hand  went  limp  in  the  other's 
grasp  as  his  gaze  shot  past  and  remained 
fixed  on  something  behind  him.  Scott 
turned  to  see.  Sitting  on  the  deck  several 
feet  away  and  watching  wistfully  was 
White  Fang. 

The  dog-musher  swore  softly,  in  awe- 
stricken  accents.  Scott  could  only  look  in 
wonder. 

"  Did  you  lock  the  front  door?"  Matt  de- 
manded. 

The  other  nodded,  and  asked,  "How 
about  the  back?" 

"You  just  bet  I  did,"  was  the  fervent 
reply. 
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White  Fang  flattened  his  ears  ingratiat- 
ingly, but  remained  where  he  was,  making 
no  attempt  to  approach. 

"  I'll  have  to  take  'm  ashore  with  me." 

Matt  made  a  couple  of  steps  toward 
White  Fang,  but  the  latter  slid  away  from 
him.  The  dog-musher  made  a  rush  of  it, 
and  White  Fang  dodged  between  the  legs 
of  a  group  of  men.  Ducking,  turning, 
doubling,  he  slid  about  the  deck,  eluding 
the  other's  efforts  to  capture  him. 

But  when  the  love-master  spoke,  White 
Fang  came  to  him  with  prompt  obedience. 

"Won't  come  to  the  hand  that's  fed  'm 
all  these  months,"  the  dog-musher  mut- 
tered resentfully.  "And  you — you  ain't 
never  fed  'm  after  them  first  days  of  gettin' 
acquainted.  I'm  blamed  if  I  can  see  how 
he  works  it  out  that  you're  the  boss." 

Scott,  who  had  been  patting  White 
Fang,  suddenly  bent  closer  and  pointed 
out  fresh-made  cuts  on  his  muzzle,  and  a 
gash  between  the  eyes. 

Matt  bent  over  and  passed  his  hand 
along  White  Fang's  belly. 

"We  plumb  forgot  the  window.  He's 
all  cut  an'  gouged  underneath.  Must  'a' 
butted  clean  through  it,  b'gosh!" 

But  Weedon  Scott  was  not  listening.  He 
was  thinking  rapidly.  The  Aurora  s  whis- 
tle hooted  a  final  announcement  of  de- 
parture. Men  were  scurrying  down  the 
gangplank  to  the  shore.  Matt  loosened 
the  bandana  from  his  own  neck  and  start- 
ed to  put  it  around  White  Fang's.  Scott 
grasped  the  dog-musher's  hand. 

"Good-by,  Matt,  old  man.  About  the 
wolf — you  needn't  write.     You  see,   I've 
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THE    SOUTHLAND 


"What!"  the  dog-musher  exploded. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say " 

"The  very  thing  I  mean.  Here's  your 
bandana.     I'll  write  to  you  about  him." 

Matt  paused  half  way  down  the  gang- 
plank. 

"He'll  never  stand  the  climate,"  he 
shouted  back,  "unless  you  clip  'm  in  warm 
weather!" 

The  gangplank  was  hauled  in  and  the 
Aurora  swung  out  from  the  bank.  Wee- 
don Scott  waved  a  last  good-by.  Then  he 
turned  and  bent  over  White  Fang,  stand- 
ing by  his  side. 

"Now  growl,  damn  you,  growl,"  he  said, 
as  he  patted  the  responsive  head  and 
rubbed  the  flattening  ears. 


White  Fang  landed  from  the  steamer  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  appalled.  Deep 
in  him,  below  any  reasoning  process  or  act 
of  consciousness,  he  had  associated  power 
with  godhead.  And  never  had  the  white 
men  seemed  such  marvelous  gods  as  now, 
when  he  trod  the  slimy  pavement  of  San 
Francisco.  The  log-cabins  he  had  known 
were  replaced  by  towering  buildings.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  perils — wagons, 
carts,  automobiles;  great,  straining  horses 
pulling  huge  trucks;  and  monstrous  cable 
and  electric  cars  hooting  and  clanging 
through  the  midst,  screeching  their  in- 
sistent menace  after  the  manner  of  the 
lynxes  he  had  known  in  the  northern 
woods. 

All  this  was  the  manifestation  of  power. 
Through  it  all,  behind  it  all,  was  man,  gov- 
erning and  controlling,  expressing  himself, 
as  of  old,  by  his  mastery  over  matter.  It 
was  colossal,  stunning.  White  Fang  was 
awed.  Fear  sat  upon  him.  As  in  his  cub- 
hood  he  had  been  made  to  feel  his  small- 
ness  and  puniness  on  the  day  he  first  came 
in  from  the  Wild  to  the  village  of  Gray 
Beaver,  so  now,  in  his  full-grown  stature 
and  pride  of  strength,  he  was  made  to  feel 
small  and  puny.  And  there  were  so  many 
gods!  He  was  made  dizzy  by  the  swarm- 
ing of  them.  The  thunder  of  the  streets 
smote  upon  his  ears.  He  was  bewildered 
by  the  tremendous  and  endless  rush  and 
movement  of  things.  As  never  before,  he 
felt  his  dependence  on  the  love-master, 
close  at  whose  heels  he  followed,  no  matter 
what  happened  never  losing  sight  of  him. 

But  White  Fang  was  to  have  no  more 
than  a  nightmare  vision  of  the  city — an 
experience  that  was  like  a  bad  dream,  un- 
real and  terrible,  that  haunted  him  for  long 
after  in  his  dreams.  He  was  put  into  a 
baggage-car  by  his  master,  chained  in  a 
corner  in  the  midst  of  heaped  trunks  and 
valises.  Here  a  squat  and  brawny  god 
held  sway,  with  much  noise,  hurling  trunks 
and  boxes  about,  dragging  them  in  through 
the  door  and  tossing  them  into  the  piles,  or 
flinging  them  out  of  the  door,  smashing  and 
crashing,  to  other  gods  who  awaited  them. 

And  here,  in  this  inferno  of  luggage, 
was  White  Fang  deserted  by  the  master. 
Or  at  least  White  Fang  thought  he  was 
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deserted,  until  he  smelled  out  the  master's 
canvas  clothes-bags  alongside  of  him  and 
proceeded  to  mount  guard  over  them. 

'"Bout  time  you  come,"  growled  the  god 
of  the  car,  an  hour  later,  when  Weedon 
Scott  appeared  at  the  door.  "That  dog  of 
yourn  won't  let  me  lay  a  finger  on  your 
stuff." 

White  Fang  emerged  from  the  car.  He 
was  astonished.  The  nightmare  city  was 
gone.  The  car  had  been  to  him  no  more 
than  a  room  in  a  house,  and  when  he  had 
entered  it  the  city  had  been  all  around 
him.  In  the  interval  the  city  had  disap- 
peared. The  roar  of  it  no  longer  dinned 
upon  his  ears.  Before  him  was  smiling 
country,  streaming  with  sunshine,  lazy  with 
quietude.  But  he  had  little  time  to  mar- 
vel at  the  transformation.  He  accepted  it 
as  he  accepted  all  the  unaccountable  doings 
and  manifestations  of  the  gods.  It  was 
their  way. 

There  was  a  carriage  waiting.  A  man 
and  a  woman  approached  the  master.  The 
woman's  arms  went  out  and  clutched  the 
master  around  the  neck — a  hostile  act! 
The  next  moment  Weedon  Scott  had  torn 
loose  from  the  embrace  and  closed  with 
White  Fang,  who  had  become  a  snarling, 
raging  demon. 

"It's  all  right,  mother,"  Scott  was  say- 
ing as  he  kept  tight  hold  of  White  Fang 
and  placated  him.  "He  thought  you  were 
going  to  injure  me,  and  he  wouldn't  stand 
for  it.  It's  all  right.  It's  all  right.  He'll 
learn  soon  enough." 

"And  in  the  meantime  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  love  my  son  when  his  dog  is  not 
around,"  she  laughed,  though  she  was  pale 
and  weak  from  the  fright. 

She  looked  at  White  Fang,  who  snarled 
and  bristled  and  glared  malevolently. 

"He'll  have  to  learn,  and  he  shall, 
without  postponement,"  Scott  said. 

He  spoke  softly  to  White  Fang  until  he 
had  quieted  him,  then  his  voice  became 
firm. 

"Down,  sir!     Down  with  you!" 

This  had  been  one  of  the  things  taught 
him  by  the  master,  and  White  Fang  obeyed, 
though  he  lay  down  reluctantly  and  sul- 
lenly. 

"Now,  mother." 

Scott  opened  his  arms  to  her,  but  kept 
his  eyes  on  White  Fang. 

"Down!"  he  warned.     "Down!" 


White  Fang,  bristling  silently,  half- 
crouching  as  he  rose,  sank  back  and  watched 
the  hostile  act  repeated.  But  no  harm 
came  of  it,  nor  of  the  embrace  from  the 
strange  man-god  that  followed.  Then  the 
clothes-bags  were  taken  into  the  carriage, 
the  strange  gods  and  the  love-master  fol- 
lowed, and  White  Fang  pursued,  now  run- 
ning vigilantly  behind,  now  bristling  up  to 
the  running  horses  and  warning  them  that 
he  was  there  to  see  that  no  harm  befell 
the  god  they  dragged  so  swiftly  across  the 
earth. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  car- 
riage swung  in  through  a  stone  gateway 
and  on  between  a  double  row  of  arched  and 
interlacing  walnut  trees.  On  either  side 
stretched  lawns,  their  broad  sweep  broken, 
here  and  there,  by  great,  sturdy-limbed 
oaks.  In  the  near  distance,  in  contrast 
with  the  young  green  of  the  tended  grass, 
sunburnt  hay-fields  showed  tan  and  gold; 
while  beyond  were  the  tawny  hills  and 
upland  pastures.  From  the  head  of  the 
lawn,  on  the  first  soft  swell  from  the  val- 
ley-level, looked  down  the  deep-porched, 
many-windowed  house. 

Little  opportunity  was  given  White 
Fang  to  see  all  this.  Hardly  had  the  car- 
riage entered  the  grounds,  when  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  sheep-dog,  bright-eyed,  sharp- 
muzzled,  righteously  indignant  and  angry. 
It  was  between  him  and  the  master,  cut- 
ting him  off.  White  Fang  snarled  no  warn- 
ing, but  his  hair  bristled  as  he  made  his  si- 
lent and  deadly  rush.  This  rush  was  never 
completed.  He  halted  with  awkward  ab- 
ruptness, with  stiff  fore  legs  bracing  him- 
self against  his  momentum,  almost  sitting 
down  on  his  haunches,  so  desirous  was  he  of 
avoiding  contact  with  the  dog  he  was  in  the 
act  of  attacking.  It  was  a  female,  and  the 
law  of  his  kind  thrust  a  barrier  between. 
For  him  to  attack  her  would  require  noth- 
ing less  than  a  violation  of  his  instinct. 

But  with  the  sheep-dog  it  was  otherwise. 
Being  a  female,  she  possessed  no  such  in- 
stinct. On  the  other  hand,  being  a  sheep- 
dog, her  instinctive  fear  of  the  Wild,  and 
especially  of  the  wolf,  was  unusually  keen. 
White  Fang  was  to  her  a  wolf,  the  hered- 
itary marauder  who  had  preyed  upon  her 
flocks  from  the  time  sheep  were  first  herded 
and  guarded  by  some  dim  ancestor  of  hers. 
And  so,  as  he  abandoned  his  rush  at  her 
and  braced  himself  to  avoid  the  contact. 
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she  sprang  upon  him.  He  snarled  invol- 
untarily as  he  felt  her  teeth  in  his  shoulder, 
but  beyond  this  made-no  effort  to  hurt  her. 
He  backed  away,  stiff-legged  with  self-con- 
sciousness, and  tried  to  go  around  her.  He 
dodged  this  way  and  that,  and  curved  and 
turned,  but  to  no  purpose.  She  remained 
always  between  him  and  the  way  he  wanted 
to  go. 

"Here,  Collie!"  called  the  strange  man 
in  the  carriage. 

Weedon  Scott  laughed. 

"Never  mind,  father.  It  is  good  disci- 
pline. White  Fang  will  have  to  learn  many 
things,  and  it's  just  as  well  that  he  begins 
now.     He'll  adjust  himself  all  right." 

The  carriage  drove  on,  and  still  Collie 
blocked  White  Fang's  way.  He  tried  to 
outrun  her  by  leaving  the  drive  and  cir- 
cling across  the  lawn;  but  she  ran  on  the 
inner  and  smaller  circle,  and  was  always 
there,  facing  him  with  her  two  rows  of 
gleaming  teeth.  Back  he  circled,  across 
the  drive  to  the  other  lawn,  and  again  she 
headed  him  off. 

The  carriage  was  bearing  the  master 
away.  White  Fang  caught  glimpses  of  it 
disappearing  amongst  the  trees.  The  sit- 
uation was  desperate.  He  essayed  another 
circle.  She  followed,  running  swiftly.  And 
then,  suddenly,  he  turned  upon  her.  It 
was  his  old  fighting  trick.  Shoulder  to 
shoulder,  he  struck  her  squarely.  Not 
only  was  she  overthrown;  so  fast  had  she 
been  running  that  she  rolled  along,  now  on 
her  back,  now  on  her  side,  as  she  strug- 
gled to  stop,  clawing  gravel  with  her  feet 
and  crying  shrilly  her  hurt  pride  and  in- 
dignation. 

White  Fang  did  not  wait.  The  way  was 
clear,  and  that  was  all  he  had  wanted.  She 
took  after  him,  never  ceasing  her  outcry. 
It  was  the  straightaway  now,  and  when  it 
came  to  real  running,  White  Fang  could 
teach  her  things.  She  ran  frantically,  hys- 
terically, straining  to  the  utmost,  adver- 
tising the  effort  she  was  making  with  every 
leap;  and  all  the  time  White  Fang  slid 
smoothly  away  from  her,  silently,  without 
effort,  gliding  like  a  ghost  over  the  ground. 

As  he  rounded  the  house  to  the  porte- 
cochere,  he  came  upon  the  carriage.  It  had 
stopped,  and  the  master  was  alighting.  At 
this  moment,  still  running  at  top  speed, 
White  Fang  became  suddenly  aware  of  an 
attack  from  the  side.     It  was  a  deer-hound 


rushing  upon  him.  White  Fang  tried  to 
face  it.  But  he  was  going  too  fast,  and  the 
hound  was  too  close.  It  struck  him  on  the 
side;  and  such  was  his  forward  momentum 
and  the  unexpectedness  of  it,  White  Fang 
was  hurled  to  the  ground  and  rolled  clear 
over.  He  came  out  of  the  tangle  a  spec- 
tacle of  malignancy,  ears  flattened  back, 
lips  writhing,  nose  wrinkling,  his  teeth 
clipping  together  as  the  fangs  barely  missed 
the  hound's  soft  throat. 

The  master  was  running  up,  but  was  too 
far  away;  and  it  was  Collie  that  saved  the 
hound's  life.  Before  White  Fang  could 
spring  in  and  deliver  the  fatal  stroke,  and 
just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  springing  in, 
Collie  arrived.  She  had  been  out-maneu- 
vered and  out-run,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
having  been  unceremoniously  tumbled  in 
the  gravel,  and  her  arrival  was  like  that  of 
a  tornado — made  up  of  offended  dignity, 
justifiable  wrath,  and  instinctive  hatred 
for  this  marauder  from  the  Wild.  She 
struck  White  Fang  at  right  angles  in  the 
midst  of  his  spring,  and  again  he  was 
knocked  off  his  feet  and  rolled  over. 

The  next  moment  the  master  arrived, 
and  with  one  hand  held  White  Fang,  while 
the  father  called  off  the  dogs. 

"  I  say,  this  is  a  pretty  warm  reception 
for  a  poor  lone  wolf  from  the  Arctic,"  the 
master  said,  while  White  Fang  calmed 
down  under  his  caressing  hand.  "In  all 
his  life  he's  only  been  known  once  to  go 
off  his  feet,  and  here  he's  been  rolled  twice 
in  thirty  seconds." 

The  carriage  had  driven  away,  and  other 
strange  gods  had  appeared  from  out  the 
house.  Some  of  these  stood  respectfully  at 
a  distance;  but  two  of  them,  women,  per- 
petrated the  hostile  act  of  clutching  the 
master  around  the  neck.  White  Fang, 
however,  was  beginning  to  tolerate  this  act. 
No  harm  seemed  to  come  of  it,  while  the 
noises  the  gods  made  were  certainly  not 
threatening.  These  gods  also  made  over- 
tures to  White  Fang,  but  he  warned  them 
off  with  a  snarl,  and  the  master  did  like- 
wise with  word  of  mouth.  At  such  times 
White  Fang  leaned  in  close  against  the 
master's  legs  and  received  reassuring  pats 
on  the  head. 

The  hound,  under  the  command,  "Dick! 
Lie  down,  sir!"  had  gone  up  the  steps  and 
lain  down  to  one  side  on  the  porch,  still 
growling  and  keeping  a  sullen  watch  on  the 
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intruder.  Collie  had  been  taken  in  charge 
by  one  of  the  woman-gods,  who  held  arms 
around  her  neck  and  petted  and  caressed 
her;  but  Collie  was  very  much  perplexed 
and  worried,  whining  and  restless,  out- 
raged by  the  permitted  presence  of  this 
wolf  and  confident  that  the  gods  were  mak- 
ing a  mistake. 

All  the  gods  started  up  the  steps  to  enter 
the  house.  White  Fang  followed  closely  at 
the  master's  heels.  Dick,  on  the  porch, 
growled,  and  White  Fang,  on  the  steps, 
bristled  and  growled  back. 

"Take  Collie  inside  and  leave  the  two  of 
them  to  fight  it  out,"  suggested  Scott's 
father.     "After  that  they'll  be  friends." 

"Then  White  Fang,  to  show  his  friend- 
ship, will  have  to  be  chief  mourner  at  the 
funeral,"  laughed  the  master. 

The  elder  Scott  looked  incredulously, 
first  at  White  Fang,  then  at  Dick,  and 
finally  at  his  son. 

"You  mean  that " 

Weedon  nodded  his  head.  "  I  mean  just 
that.  You'd  have  a  dead  Dick  inside  of 
one  minute — two  minutes  at  the  farthest." 

He  turned  to  White  Fang.  "Come  on, 
you  wolf.  It's  you  that  '11  have  to  come 
inside." 

White  Fang  walked  stiff-legged  up  the 
steps  and  across  the  porch,  with  tail  rigidly 
erect,  keeping  his  eyes  on  Dick  to  guard 
against  a  flank  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  prepared  for  whatever  fierce  manifes- 
tation of  the  unknown  that  might  pounce 
out  upon  him  from  the  interior  of  the  house. 
But  no  thing  of  fear  pounced  out,  and  when 
he  had  gained  the  inside  he  scouted  care- 
fully around,  looking  for  it  and  finding  it 
not.  Then  he  lay  down  with  a  contented 
grunt  at  the  master's  feet,  observing  all 
that  went  on,  ever  ready  to  spring  to  his 
feet  and  fight  for  life  with  the  terrors  he 
felt  must  lurk  under  the  trap-roof  of  the 
dwelling. 

CHAPTER    III 

THE   GOD'S   DOMAIN 

Not  only  was  White  Fang  adaptable  by 
nature,  but  he  had  traveled  much,  and 
knew  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  ad- 
justment. Here,  in  Sierra  Vista,  which 
was  the  name  of  Judge  Scott's  place, 
White  Fang  quickly  began  to  make  himself 
at  home.     He  had  no  further  serious  trou- 


ble with  the  dogs.  They  knew  more  about 
the  ways  of  the  Southland  gods  than  did 
he,  and  in  their  eyes  he  had  qualified  when 
he  accompanied  the  gods  inside  the  house. 
Wolf  that  he  was,  and  unprecedented  as  it 
was,  the  gods  had  sanctioned  his  presence, 
and  they,  the  dogs  of  the  gods,  could  only 
recognize  this  sanction. 

Dick,  perforce,  had  to  go  through  a  few 
stiff  formalities  at  first,  after  which  he 
calmly  accepted  White  Fang  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  premises.  Had  Dick  had  his 
way,  thQy  would  have  been  good  friends; 
but  Whit  Fang  was  averse  to  friendship. 
All  he  asked  of  other  dogs  was  to  be  left 
alone.  His  whole  life  he  had  kept  aloof 
from  his  kind,  and  he  still  desired  to  keep 
aloof.  Dick's  overtures  bothered  him,  so 
he  snarled  Dick  away.  In  the  North  he 
had  learned  the  lesson  that  he  must  let  the 
master's  dogs  alone,  and  he  did  not  forget 
that  lesson  now.  But  he  insisted  on  his 
own  privacy  and  self-seclusion,  and  so 
thoroughly  ignored  Dick  that  that  good- 
natured  creature  finally  gave  him  up  and 
scarcely  took  as  much  interest  in  him  as  in 
the  hitching-post  near  the  stables. 

Not  so  with  Collie.  While  she  accepted 
him  because  it  was  the  mandate  of  the 
gods,  that  was  no  reason  that  she  should 
leave  him  in  peace.  Woven  into  her  be- 
ing was  the  memory  of  countless  crimes  he 
and  his  had  perpetrated  against  her  an- 
r^stry.  Not  in  a  day  nor  a  generation 
were  the  ravaged  sheep-folds  to  be  for- 
gotten. All  this  was  a  spur  to  her,  prick- 
ing her  to  retaliation.  She  could  not  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  gods  who  permitted  him, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  making 
life  miserable  for  him  in  petty  ways.  A 
feud,  ages  old,  was  between  them,  and  she, 
for  one,  would  see  to  it  that  he  was  re- 
minded. 

So  Collie  took  advantage  of  her  sex  to 
pick  upon  White  Fang  and  maltreat  him. 
His  instinct  would  not  permit  him  to  at- 
tack her,  while  her  persistence  would  not 
permit  him  to  ignore  her.  When  she 
rushed  at  him  he  turned  his  fur-protected 
shoulder  to  her  sharp  teeth  and  walked 
away  stiff-legged  and  stately.  When  she 
forced  him  too  hard,  he  was  compelled  to 
go  about  in  a  circle,  his  shoulder  presented 
to  her,  his  head  turned  from  her,  and  on 
his  face  and  in  his  eyes  a  patient  and  bored 
expression.     Sometimes,  however,  a  nip  on 
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his  hind-quarters  hastened  his  retreat  and 
made  it  anything  but  stately.  But  as  a 
rule  he  managed  to  maintain  a  dignity  that 
was  almost  solemnity.  He  ignored  her 
existence  whenever  it  was  possible,  and 
made  it  a  point  to  keep  out  of  her  way. 
When  he  saw  or  heard  her  coming,  he  got 
up  and  walked  off. 

There  was  much  in  other  matters  for 
White  Fang  to  learn.  Life  in  the  North- 
land was  simplicity  itself  when  compared 
with  the  complicated  affairs  of  Sierra 
Vista.  First  of  all,  he  had  to  learn  the 
family  of  the  master.  In  a  way  he  was 
prepared  to  do  this.  As  Mit-sah  and 
Kloo-kooch  had  belonged  to  Gray  Beaver, 
sharing  his  food,  his  fire,  and  his  blankets, 
so  now,  at  Sierra  Vista,  belonged  to  the 
love-master  all  the  denizens  of  the  house. 

But  in  this  matter  there  was  a  differ- 
ence, and  many  differences.  Sierra  Vista 
was  a  far  vaster  affair  than  the  tepee  of 
Gray  Beaver.  There  were  many  persons  to 
be  considered.  There  was  Judge  Scott, 
and  there  was  his  wife.  There  were  the 
master's  two  sisters,  Beth  and  Mary. 
There  was  his  wife,  Alice,  and  then  there 
were  his  children,  Weedon  and  Maud,  tod- 
dlers of  four  and  six.  There  was  no  way 
for  anybody  to  tell  him  about  all  these 
people,  and  of  blood  ties  and  relationship 
he  knew  nothing  whatever,  and  never 
would  be  capable  of  knowing.  Yet  he 
quickly  worked  it  out  that  all  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  master.  Then,  by  observa- 
tion, whenever  opportunity  offered,  by 
study  of  action,  speech,  and  the  very  in- 
tonations of  the  voice,  he  slowly  learned 
the  intimacy  and  the  degree  of  favor  they 
enjoyed  with  the  master.  And  by  this  as- 
certained standard,  White  Fang  treated 
them  accordingly.  What  was  of  value  to 
the  master  he  valued;  what  was  dear -to 
the  master  was  to  be  cherished  by  White 
Fang  and  guarded  carefully. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  two  children.  All 
his  life  he  had  disliked  children.  He  hated 
and  feared  their  hands.  The  lessons  were 
not  tender  that  he  had  learned  of  their 
tyranny  and  cruelty  in  the  days  of  the  In- 
dian villages.  When  Weedon  and  Maud 
had  first  approached  him,  he  growled 
warningly  and  looked  malignant.  A  cuff 
from  the  master  and  a  sharp  word  had  then 
compelled  him  to  permit  their  caresses, 
though  he  growled  and  growled  under  their 


tiny  hands,  and  in  the  growl  there  was  no 
crooning  note.  Later,  he  observed  that 
the  boy  and  girl  were  of  great  value  in  the 
master's  eyes.  Then  it  was  that  no  cuff 
nor  sharp  word  was  necessary  before  they 
could  pat  him. 

Yet  White  Fang  was  never  effusively 
affectionate.  He  yielded  to  the  master's 
children  with  an  ill  but  honest  grace,  and 
endured  their  fooling  as  one  would  endure 
a  painful  operation.  When  he  could  no 
longer  endure,  he  would  get  up  and  stalk 
determinedly  away  from  them.  But  after 
a  time,  he  grew  even  to  like  the  children. 
Still  he  was  not  demonstrative.  He  would 
not  go  up  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
stead of  walking  away  at  sight  of  them,  he 
waited  for  them  to  come  to  him.  And 
still  later,  it  was  noticed  that  a  pleased 
light  came  into  his  eyes  when  he  saw  them 
approaching,  and  that  he  looked  after 
them  with  an  appearance  of  curious  re- 
gret when  they  left  him  for  other  amuse- 
ments. 

All  this  was  a  matter  of  development, 
and  took  time.  Next  in  his  regard,  after 
the  children,  was  Judge  Scott.  There  were 
two  reasons,  possibly,  for  this.  First,  he 
was  evidently  a  valuable  possession  of  the 
master's,  and  next,  he  was  undemonstra- 
tive. White  Fang  liked  to  lie  at  his  feet 
on  the  wide  porch  when  he  read  the  news- 
paper, from  time  to  time  favoring  White 
Fang  with  a  look  or  a  word — untrouble- 
some  tokens  that  he  recognized  White 
Fang's  presence  and  existence.  But  this 
was  only  when  the  master  was  not  around. 
When  the  master  appeared,  all  the  other 
beings  ceased  to  exist  so  far  as  White  Fang 
was  concerned. 

White  Fang  allowed  all  the  members  of 
the  family  to  pet  him  and  make  much  of 
him;  but  he  never  gave  to  them  what  he 
gave  to  the  master.  No  caress  of  theirs 
could  put  the  love-croon  into  his  throat, 
and,  try  as  they  would,  they  could  never 
persuade  him  into  snuggling  against  them. 
This  expression  of  abandon  and  surrender, 
of  absolute  trust,  he  reserved  for  the  mas- 
ter alone.  In  fact,  he  never  regarded  the 
members  of  the  family  in  any  other  light 
than  possessions  of  the  love-master. 

Also,  White  Fang  had  early  come  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  family  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  household.  The  latter  were 
afraid  of  him,  while  he  merely  refrained 
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from  attacking  them.  This  because  he 
considered  that  they  were  likewise  posses- 
sions of  the  master.  Between  White  Fang 
and  them  existed  a  neutrality  and  no  more. 
They  cooked  for  the  master  and  washed  the 
dishes  and  did  other  things  just  as  Matt 
had  done  up  in  the  Klondike.  They  were, 
in  short,  appurtenances  of  the  hoasehold. 

Outside  the  household  there  was  even 
more  for  White  F^ng  to  learn.  The  mas- 
ter's domain  was  wide  and  complex,  yet  it 
had  its  metes  and  bounds.  The  land  itself 
ceased  at  the  county  road.  Outside  was 
the  common  domain  of  all  gods — the  roads 
and  streets.  Then  inside  other  fences  were 
the  particular  domains  of  other  gods.  A 
myriad  laws  governed  all  these  things  and 
determined  conduct;  yet  he  did  not  know 
the  speech  of  the  gods,  nor  was  there  any 
way  for  him  to  learn  save  by  experience. 
He  obeyed  his  natural  impulses  until  they 
ran  him  counter  to  some  law.  When  this 
had  been  done  a  few  times  he  learned  the 
law  and  after  that  observed  it. 

But  most  potent  in  his  education  was 
the  cuff  of  the  master's  hand,  the  censure 
of  the  master's  voice.  Because  of  White 
Fang's  very  great  love,  a  cuff  from  the 
master  hurt  him  far  more  than  any  beat- 
ing Gray  Beaver  or  Beauty  Smith  had  ever 
given  him.  They  had  hurt  only  the  flesh 
of  him;  beneath  the  flesh  the  spirit  had 
still  raged,  splendid  and  invincible.  But 
with  the  master  the  cuff  was  always  too 
light  to  hurt  the  flesh.  Yet  it  went  deeper. 
It  was  an  expression  of  the  master's  disap- 
proval, and  White  Fang's  spirit  wilted  un- 
der it. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  cuff  was  rarely  ad- 
ministered. The  master's  voice  was  suffi- 
cient. By  it  White  Fang  knew  whether  he 
did  right  or  not.  By  it  he  trimmed  his 
conduct  and  adjusted  his  actions.  It  was 
the  compass  by  which  he  steered  and 
learned  to  chart  the  manners  of  a  new  land 
and  life. 

In  the  Northland,  the  only  domesticated 
animal  was  the  dog.  All  other  animals 
lived  in  the  Wild,  and  were,  when  not  too 
formidable,  lawful  spoil  for  any  dog.  All 
his  days  White  Fang  had  foraged  among 
the  live  things  for  food.  It  did  not  enter 
his  head  that  in  the  Southland  it  was 
otherwise.  But  this  he  was  to  learn  early 
in  his  residence  in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Sauntering  around  the  corner  of  the  house 


in  the  early  morning,  he  came  upon  a 
chicken  that  had  escaped  from  the  chicken- 
yard.  White  Fang's  natural  impulse  was 
to  eat  it.  A  couple  of  bounds,  a  flash  of 
teeth  and  a  frightened  squawk,  and  he  had 
scooped  in  the  adventurous  fowl.  It  was 
farm-bred  and  fat  and  tender;  and  White 
Fang  licked  his  chops  and  decided  that 
such  fare  was  good. 

Later  in  the  day,  he  chanced  upon  an- 
other stray  chicken  near  the  stables.  One 
of  the  grooms  ran  to  the  rescue.  He  did 
not  know- White  Fang's  breed,  so  for  weap- 
on he  took  a  light  buggy-whip.  At  the 
first  cut  of  the  whip,  White  Fang  left  the 
chicken  for  the  man.  A  club  might  have 
stopped  White  Fang,  but  not  a  whip.  Si- 
lently, without  flinching,  he  took  a  second 
cut  in  his  forward  rush,  and  as  he  leaped 
for  the  throat  the  groom  cried  out,  "My 
God ! "  and  staggered  backward.  He  drop- 
ped the  whip  and  shielded  his  throat  with 
his  arms.  In  consequence,  his  fore-arm 
was  ripped  open  to  the  bone. 

The  man  was  badly  frightened.  It  was 
not  so  much  White  Fang's  ferocity  as  it  was 
his  silence  that  unnerved  the  groom.  Still 
protecting  his  throat  and  face  with  his  torn 
and  bleeding  arm,  he  tried  to  retreat  to  the 
barn.  And  it  would  have  gone  hard  with 
him  had  not  Collie  appeared  on  the  scene. 
As  she  had  saved  Dick's  life,  she  now  saved 
the  groom's.  She  rushed  upon  White 
Fang  in  frenzied  wrath.  She  had  been 
right.  She  had  known  better  than  the 
blundering  gods.  All  her  suspicions  were 
justified.  Here  was  the  ancient  marauder 
up  to  his  old  tricks  again. 

The  groom  escaped  into  the  stables,  and 
White  Fang  backed  away  before  Collie's 
wicked  teeth,  or  presented  his  shoulder  to 
them  and  circled  round  and  round.  But 
Collie  did  not  give  over,  as  was  her  wont, 
after  a  decent  interval  of  chastisement. 
On  the  contrary,  she  grew  more  excited 
and  angry  every  moment,  until,  in  the 
end,  White  Fang  flung  dignity  to  the  winds 
and  frankly  fled  away  from  her  across  the 
fields. 

"He'll  learn  to  leave  chickens  alone," 
the  master  said.  "But  I  can't  give  him 
the  lesson  until  I  catch  him  in  the  act." 

Two  nights  later  came  the  act,  but  on  a. 
more  generous  scale  than  the  master  had 
anticipated.  White  Fang  had  observed 
closely  the  chicken-yards  and  the  habits  of 
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the  chickens.  In  the  night  time,  after  they 
had  gone  to  roost,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of 
a  pile  of  newly  hauled  lumber.  From  there 
he  gained  the  roof  of  a  chicken-house, 
passed  over  the  ridgepole  and  dropped  to 
the  ground  inside.  A  moment  later  he  was 
inside  the  house,  and  the  slaughter  began. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  master  came 
out  on  to  the  porch,  fifty  white  Leghorn 
hens,  laid  out  in  a  row  by  the  groom, 
greeted  his  eyes.  He  whistled  to  himself 
softly,  first  with  surprise,  and  then,  at  the 
end,  with  admiration.  His  eyes  were  like- 
wise greeted  by  White  Fang,  but  about  the 
latter  there  were  no  signs  of  shame  nor 
guilt.  He  carried  himself  with  pride,  as 
though,  forsooth,  he  had  achieved  a  deed 
praiseworthy  and  meritorious.  There  was 
about  him  no  consciousness  of  sin.  The 
master's  lips  tightened  as  he  faced  the  dis- 
agreeable task.  Then  he  talked  harshly  to 
the  unwitting  culprit,  and  in  his  voice  there 
was  nothing  but  godlike  wrath.  Also,  he 
held  White  Fang's  nose  down  to  the  slain 
hens,  and  at  the  same  time  cuffed  him 
again.  It  was  against  the  law,  and  he  had 
learned  it.  Then  the  master  took  him  into 
the  chicken-yards.  White  Fang's  natural 
impulse,  when  he  saw  the  live  food  flutter- 
ing about  him  and  under  his  very  nose,  was 
to  spring  upon  it.  He  obeyed  the  im- 
pulse, but  was  checked  by  the  master's 
voice.  They  continued  in  the  yards  for 
half  an  hour.  Time  and  again  the  im- 
pulse surged  over  White  Fang,  and  each 
time,  as  he  yielded  to  it,  he  was  checked 
by  the  master's  voice.  Thus  it  was  he 
learned  the  law,  and  ere  he  left  the  domain 
of  the  chickens,  he  had  learned  to  ignore 
their  existence. 

"You  can  never  cure  a  chicken-killer." 
Judge  Scott  shook  his  head  sadly  at  lunch- 
eon table,  when  his  son  narrated  the  lesson 
he  had  given  White  Fang.  "Once  they've 
got  the  habit  and  the  taste  of  blood  .  .  ." 
Again  he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

But  Weedon  Scott  did  not  agree  with  his 
father. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  challenged 
finally.  "  I'll  lock  White  Fang  in  with  the 
chickens  all  afternoon." 

"But  think  of  the  chickens,"  objected 
the  Judge. 

"And  furthermore,"  the  son  went  on, 
"for  every  chicken  he  kills  I'll  pay  you 
one  dollar  gold  coin  of  the  realm." 


"  But  you  should  penalize  father,  too," 
interposed  Beth. 

Her  sister  seconded  her,  and  a  chorus  of 
approval  arose  around  the  table.  Judge 
Scott  nodded  his  head  in  agreement. 

"All  right."  Weedon  Scott  pondered 
for  a  moment.  "And  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon,  White  Fang  hasn't  harmed  a 
chicken,  for  every  ten  minutes  of  the  time 
he  has  spent  in  the  yard,  you  will  have  to 
say  to  him,  gravely  and  with  deliberation, 
just  as  if  you  were  sitting  on  the  bench  and 
solemnly  passing  judgment,  'White  Fang, 
you  are  smarter  than  I  thought/" 

From  hidden  points  of  vantage  the  family 
watched  the  performance.  But  it  was  a 
fizzle.  Locked  in  the  yard  and  there  de- 
serted by  the  master,  White  Fang  lay  down, 
and  went  to  sleep.  Once  he  got  up  and 
walked  over  to  the  trough  for  a  drink  of 
water.  The  chickens  he  calmly  ignored. 
So  far  as  he  was  concerned  they  did  not 
exist.  At  four  o'clock  he  executed  a  run- 
ning jump,  gained  the  roof  of  the  chicken- 
house  and  leaped  to  the  ground  outside, 
whence  he  sauntered  gravely  to  the  house. 
He  had  learned  the  law.  And  on  the  porch, 
before  the  delighted  family,  Judge  Scott, 
face  to  face  with  White  Fang,  said  slowly 
and  solemnly,  sixteen  times,  "White  Fang, 
you  are  smarter  than  I  thought." 

But  it  was  the  multiplicity  of  laws  that 
befuddled  White  Fang  and  often  brought 
him  into  disgrace.  He  had  to  learn  that  he 
must  not  touch  the  chickens  that  belonged 
to  other  gods.  Then  there  were  cats,  and 
rabbits,  and  turkeys;  all  these  he  must  let 
alone.  In  fact,  when  he  had  but  partly 
learned  the  law,  his  impression  was  that  he 
must  leave  all  live  things  alone.  Out  in 
the  back  pasture,  a  quail  could  flutter  up 
under  his  nose  unharmed.  All  tense  and 
trembling  with  eagerness  and  desire,  he 
mastered  his  instinct  and  stood  still.  He 
was  obeying  the  will  of  the  gods. 

And  then,  one  day,  again  out  in  the 
back  pasture,  he  saw  Dick  start  a  jack 
rabbit  and  run  it.  The  master  himself  was 
looking  on  and  did  not  interfere.  Nay,  he 
encouraged  White  Fang  to  join  in  the 
chase.  And  thus  he  learned  that  there  was 
no  taboo  on  jack  rabbits.  In  the  end  he 
worked  out  the  complete  law.  Between 
him  and  all  domestic  animals  there  must  be 
no  hostilities.  If  not  amity,  at  least  neu- 
trality must  obtain.     But  the  other  ani- 
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mals,  the  squirrels,  and  quail,  and  cotton- 
tails, were  creatures  of  the  Wild  who  had 
never  yielded  allegiance  to  man.  They 
were  the  lawful  prey  of  any  dog.  It  was 
only  the  tame  that  the  gods  protected,  and 
between  the  tame  deadly  strife  was  not 
permitted.  The  gods  held  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  subjects,  and  the 
gods  were  jealous  of  their  power. 

Life  was  complex  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  after  the  simplicities  of  the  North- 
land. And  the  chief  thing  demanded  by 
these  intricacies  of  civilization  was  con- 
trol, restraint — a  poise  of  self  that  was  as 
delicate  as  the  fluttering  of  gossamer  wings 
and  at  the  same  time  as  rigid  as  steel. 
Life  had  a  thousand  faces,  and  White  Fang 
found  he  must  meet  them  all — -thus,  when 
he  went  to  town,  in  to  San  Jose,  running 
behind  the  carriage  or  loafing  about  the 
streets  when  the  carriage  stopped.  Life 
flowed  past  him,  deep  and  wide  and  varied, 
continually  impinging  upon  his  senses,  de- 
manding of  him  instant  and  endless  ad- 
justments and  correspondences,  and  com- 
pelling him,  almost  always,  to  suppress  his 
natural  impulses. 

There  were  butcher-shops  where  meat 
hung  within  reach.  This  meat  he  must 
not  touch.  There  were  cats  at  the  houses 
the  master  visited  that  must  be  let  alone. 
And  there  were  dogs  everywhere  that 
snarled  at  him  and  that  he  must  not  at- 
tack. And  then,  on  the  crowded  sidewalks 
there  were  persons  innumerable  whose  at- 
tention he  attracted.  They  would  stop 
and  look  at  him,  point  him  out  to  one  an- 
other, examine  him,  talk  to  him,  and,  worst 
of  all,  pat  him.  And  these  perilous  con- 
tacts from  all  these  strange  hands  he  must 
endure.  Yet  this  endurance  he  achieved. 
Furthermore  he  got  over  being  awkward 
and  self-conscious.  In  a  lofty  way  he  re- 
ceived the  attentions  of  the  multitudes  of 
strange  gods.  With  condescension  he  ac- 
cepted their  condescension.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  something  about  him  that 
prevented  great  familiarity.  They  patted 
him  on  the  head  and  passed  on,  contented 
and  pleased  with  their  own  daring. 

But  it  was  not  all  easy  for  White  Fang. 
Running  behind  the  carriage  in  the  out- 
skirts of  San  Jose,  he  encountered  certain 
small  boys  who  made  a  practice  of  flinging 
stones  at  him.  Yet  he  knew  that  it  was 
not  permitted  him  to  pursue  and  drag  them 


down.  Here  he  was  compelled  to  violate 
his  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  violate 
it  he  did,  for  he  was  becoming  tame  and 
qualifying  himself  for  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  White  Fang  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  He  had  no 
abstract  ideas  about  justice  and  fair  play. 
But  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  equity  that 
resides  in  life,  and  it  was  this  sense  in  him 
that  resented  the  unfairness  of  his  being 
permitted  no  defense  against  the  stone- 
throwers.  He  forgot  that  in  the  covenant 
entered  into  between  him  and  the  gods  they 
were  pledged  to  care  for  him  and  defend 
him.  But  one  day  the  master  sprang  from 
the  carriage,  whip  in  hand,  and  gave  the 
stone-throwers  a  thrashing.  After  that 
they  threw  stones  no  more,  and  White 
Fang  understood  and  was  satisfied. 

One  other  experience  of  similar  nature 
was  his.  On  the  way  to  town,  hanging 
around  the  saloon  at  the  cross-roads,  were 
three  dogs  that  made  a  practice  of  rushing 
out  upon  him  when  he  went  by.  Knowing 
his  deadly  method  of  fighting,  the  master 
had  never  ceased  impressing  upon  White 
Fang  the  law  that  he  must  not  fight.  As 
a  result,  having  learned  the  lesson  well, 
White  Fang  was  hard  put  whenever  he 
passed  the  cross-roads  saloon.  After  the 
first  rush,  each  time,  his  snarl  kept  the  three 
dogs  at  a  distance,  but  they  trailed  along 
behind,  yelping  and  bickering  and  insulting 
him.  This  endured  for  some  time.  The 
men  at  the  saloon  even  urged  the  dogs  on 
to  attack  White  Fang.  One  day  they 
openly  sicked  the  dogs  on  him.  The  mas- 
ter stopped  the  carriage. 

"Go  to  it,"  he  said  to  White  Fang. 

But  White  Fang  could  not  believe.  He 
looked  at  the  master,  and  he  looked  at  the 
dogs.  Then  he  looked  back  eagerly  and 
questioningly  at  the  master. 

The  master  nodded  his  head.  "Go  to 
them,  old  fellow.     Eat  them  up." 

White  Fang  no  longer  hesitated.  He 
turned  and  leaped  silently  among  his  ene- 
mies. All  three  faced  him.  There  was  a 
great  snarling  and  growling,  a  clashing  of 
teeth  and  a  flurry  of  bodies.  The  dust  of 
the  road  arose  in  a  cloud  and  screened  the 
battle.  But  at  the  end  of  several  minutes 
two  dogs  were  struggling  in  the  dirt  and 
the  third  was  in  full  flight.  He  leaped  a 
ditch,  went  through  a  rail  fence,  and  fled 
across  a  field.     White  Fang  followed,  slid- 
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ing  over  the  ground  in  wolf  fashion  and 
with  wolf  speed,  swiftly  and  without  noise, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  field  he  dragged 
down  and  slew  the  dog. 

With  this  triple  killing,  his  main  trou- 
bles with  dogs  ceased.  The  word  went  up 
and  down  the  valley,  and  men  saw  to  it 
that  their  dogs  did  not  molest  the  Fighting 
Wolf. 

CHAPTER    IV 

THE   CALL   OF    KIND 

The  months  came  and  went.  There  was 
plenty  of  food  and  no  work  in  the  South- 
land, and  White  Fang  lived  fat  and  pros- 
perous and  happy.  Not  alone  was  he  in 
the  geographical  Southland,  for  he  was  in 
the  Southland  of  life.  Human  kindness 
was  like  a  sun  shining  upon  him,  and  he 
flourished  like  a  flower  planted  in  good  soil. 

And  yet  he  remained  somehow  different 
from  other  dogs.  He  knew  the  law  even 
better  than  did  the  dogs  that  had  known  no 
other  life,  and  he  observed  the  law  more 
punctiliously;  but  still  there  was  about  him 
a  suggestion  of  lurking  ferocity,  as  though 
the  Wild  still  lingered  in  him  and  the  wolf 
in  him  merely  slept. 

He  never  chummed  with  other  dogs. 
Lonely  he  had  lived,  so  far  as  his  kind  was 
concerned,  and  lonely  he  would  continue  to 
live.  In  his  puppyhood,  under  the  perse- 
cution of  Lip-lip  and  the  puppy  pack,  and 
in  his  fighting  days  with  Beauty  Smith,  he 
had  acquired  a  fixed  aversion  f  r  dogs. 
The  natural  course  of  his  life  had  been  di- 
verted, and,  recoiling  from  his  kind,  he 
had  clung  to  the  human. 

Besides,  all  Southland  dogs  looked  upon 
him  with  suspicion.  He  aroused  in  them 
their  instinctive  fear  of  the  Wild,  and  they 
greeted  him  always  with  snarl  and  growl 
and  belligerent  hatred.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  learned  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
use  his  teeth  upon  them.  His  naked  fangs 
and  writhing  lips  were  uniformly  effica- 
cious, rarely  failing  to  send  a  bellowing  on- 
rushing  dog  back  on  its  haunches. 

But  there  was  one  trial  in  White  Fang's 
life — Collie.  She  never  gave  him  a  mo- 
ment's peace.  She  was  not  so  amenable  to 
the  law  as  he.  She  defied  all  efforts  of  the 
master  to  make  her  become  friends  .with 
White  Fang.     Ever  in  his  ears  was  sound- 


ing her  sharp  and  nervous  snarl.  She  had 
never  forgiven  him  the  chicken-killing  ep- 
isode, and  persistently  held  to  the  belief 
that  his  intentions  were  bad.  She  found 
him  guilty  before  the  act,  and  treated  him 
accordingly.  She  became  a  pest  to  him, 
like  a  policeman  following  him  around  the 
stable  and  the  grounds,  and,  if  he  even  so 
much  as  glanced  curiously  at  a  pigeon  or 
chicken,  bursting  into  an  outcry  of  indig- 
nation and  wrath.  His  favorite  way  of  ig- 
noring her  was  to  lie  down,  with  his  head 
on  his  fore-paws,  and  pretend  sleep.  This 
always  dumbfounded  and  silenced  her. 

With  the  exception  of  Collie,  all  things 
went  well  with  White  Fang.  He  had 
learned  control  and  poise,  and  he  knew  the 
law.  He  achieved  a  staidness,  and  calm- 
ness, and  philosophic  tolerance.  He  no 
longer  lived  in  a  hostile  environment.  Dan- 
ger and  hurt  and  death  did  not  lurk  every- 
where about  him.  In  time,  the  unknown, 
as  a  thing  of  terror  and  menace  ever  im- 
pending, faded  away.  Life  was  soft  and 
easy.  It  flowed  along  smoothly,  and  nei- 
ther fear  nor  foe  lurked  by  the  way. 

He  missed  the  snow  without  being  aware 
of  it.  "An  unduly  long  summer,"  would 
have  been  his  thought  had  he  thought 
about  it;  as  it  was,  he  merely  missed  the 
snow  in  a  vague,  sub-conscious  way.  In 
the  same  fashion,  especially  in  the  heat  of 
summer  when  he  suffered  from  the  sun,  he 
experienced  faint  longings  for  the  North- 
land. Their  only  effect  upon  him,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  him  uneasy  and  rest- 
less, without  his  knowing  what  was  the 
matter. 

White  Fang  had  never  been  very  de- 
monstrative. Beyond  his  snuggling  and 
the  throwing  of  a  crooning  note  into  his 
love-growl,  he  had  no  way  of  expressing 
his  love.  Yet  it  was  given  to  him  to  dis- 
cover a  third  way.  He  had  always  been 
susceptible  to  the  laughter  of  the  gods. 
Laughter  had  affected  him  with  madness, 
made  him  frantic  with  rage.  But  he  did 
not  have  it  in  him  to  be  angry  with  the 
love-master,  and  when  that  god  elected  to 
laugh  at  him  in  a  good-natured,  bantering 
way,  he  was  nonplused.  He  could  feel  the 
pricking  and  stinging  of  the  old  anger  as  it 
strove  to  rise  up  in  him,  but  it  strove 
against  love.  He  could  not  be  angry;  yet 
he  had  to  do  something.  At  first  he  was 
dignified,    and    the    master    laughed    the 
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harder  Then  he  tried  to  be  more  digni- 
fied, and  the  master  laughed  harder  than 
before.  In  the  end,  the  master  laughed 
him  out  of  his  dignity.  His  jaws  slightly 
parted,  his  lips  lifted  a  little,  and  a  quizzical 
expression  that  was  more  love  than  humor 
came  into  his  eyes.  He  had  learned  to  laugh. 

Likewise  he  learned  to  romp  with  the 
master,  to  be  tumbled  down  and  rolled 
over,  and  be  the  victim  of  innumerable 
rough  tricks.  In  return  he  feigned  anger, 
bristling  and  growling  ferociously,  and  clip- 
ping his  teeth  together  in  snaps  that  had 
all  the  seeming  of  deadly  intention.  But 
he  never  forgot  himself.  Those  snaps  were 
always  delivered  on  the  empty  air.  At  the 
end  of  such  a  romp,  when  blow  and  cuff  and 
snap  and  snarl  were  fast  and  furious,  they 
would  break  off  suddenly  and  stand  several 
feet  apart,  glaring  at  each  other.  And 
then,  just  as  suddenly,  like  the  sun  rising 
on  a  stormy  sea,  they  would  begin  to  laugh. 
This  would  always  culminate  with  the  mas- 
ter's arms  going  around  White  Fang's  neck 
and  shoulders  while  the  latter  crooned  and 
growled  his  love-song. 

But  nobody  else  ever  romped  with  White 
Fang.  He  did  not  permit  it.  He  stood  on 
his  dignity,  and  when  they  attempted  it, 
his  warning  snarl  and  bristling  mane  were 
anything  but  playful.  That  he  allowed 
the  master  these  liberties  was  no  reason 
that  he  should  be  a  common  dog,  loving 
here  and  loving  there,  everybody's  prop- 
erty for  a  romp  and  good  time.  He  loved 
with  single  heart  and  refused  to  cheapen 
himself  or  his  love. 

The  master  went  out  on  horseback  a 
great  deal,  and  to  accompany  him  was  one 
of  White  Fang's  chief  duties  in  life.  In 
the  Northland  he  had  evidenced  his  fealty 
by  toiling  in  the  harness;  but  there  were  no 
sleds  in  the  Southland,  nor  did  dogs  pack 
burdens  on  their  backs.  So  he  rendered 
fealty  in  the  new  way,  by  running  with  the 
master's  horse.  The  longest  day  never 
played  White  Fang  out.  His  was  the  gait 
of  the  wolf,  smooth,  tireless  and  effortless, 
and  at  the  end  of  fifty  miles  he  would  come 
in  jauntily  ahead  of  the  horse. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  riding 
that  White  Fang  achieved  one  other  mode 
of  expression — remarkable  in  that  he  did 
it  but  twice  in  all  his  life.  The  first  time 
occurred  when  the  master  was  trying  to 
teach  a  spirited  thoroughbred  the  method 


of  opening  and  closing  gates  without  the 
rider's  dismounting.  Time  and  again  and 
many  times  he  ranged  the  horse  up  to  the 
gate  in  the  effort  to  close  it,  and  each  time 
the  horse  became  frightened  and  backed 
and  plunged  away.  It  grew  more  ner- 
vous and  excited  every  moment.  When  it 
reared,  the  master  put  the  spurs  to  it  and 
made  it  drop  its  fore  legs  back  to  earth, 
whereupon  it  would  begin  kicking  with  its 
hind  legs.  White  Fang  watched  the  per- 
formance with  increasing  anxiety  until  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  when  he 
sprang  in  front  of  the  horse  and  barked 
savagely  and  warningly. 

Though  he  often  tried  to  bark  thereafter, 
and  the  master  encouraged  him,  he  suc- 
ceeded only  once,  and  then  it  was  not  in 
the  master's  presence.  A  scamper  across 
the  pasture,  a  jack  rabbit  rising  suddenly 
under  the  horse's  feet,  a  violent  sheer,  a 
stumble,  a  fall  to  earth,  and  a  broken  leg 
for  the  master,  was  the  cause  of  it.  White 
Fang  sprang  in  a  rage  at  the  throat  of  the 
offending  horse,  but  was  checked  by  the 
master's  voice. 

"Home!  Go  home!"  the  master  com- 
manded, when  he  ascertained  his  injury. 

White  Fang  was  disinclined  to  desert 
him.  The  master  thought  of  writing  a 
note,  but  searched  his  pockets  vainly  for 
pencil  and  paper.  Again  he  commanded 
White  Fang  to  go  home. 

The  latter  regarded  him  wistfully,  started 
away,  then  returned  and  whined  softly. 
The  master  talked  to  him  gently  but  se- 
riously, and  he  cocked  his  ears  and  listened 
with  painful  intentness. 

"That's  all  right,  old  fellow,  you  just 
run  along  home,"  ran  the  talk.  "Go  on 
home  and  tell  them  what's  happened  to 
me.  Home  with  you,  you  wolf.  Get  along 
home!" 

White  Fang  knew  the  meaning  of 
"home,"  and  though  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  remainder  of  the  master's  lan- 
guage he  knew  it  was  his  will  that  he  should 
go  home.  He  turned  and  trotted  reluc- 
tantly away.  Then  he  stopped,  undecided, 
and  looked  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"Go  home!"  came  the  sharp  command, 
and  this  time  he  obeyed. 

The  family  was  on  the  porch,  taking  the 
cool  of  the  afternoon,  when  White  Fang  ar- 
rived. He  came  in  among  them,  panting, 
covered  with  dust. 
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"Weedon's  back,"  Weedon's  mother  an- 
nounced. 

The  children  welcomed  White  Fang  with 
glad  cries  and  ran  to  meet  him.  He  avoid- 
ed them  and  passed  down  the  porch,  but 
they  cornered  him  against  a  rocking-chair 
and  the  railing.  He  growled  and  tried  to 
push  by  them.  Their  mother  looked  ap- 
prehensively in  their  direction. 

"  I  confess,  he  makes  me  nervous  around 
the  children,"  she  said.  "I  have  a  dread 
that  he  will  turn  upon  them  unexpectedly 
some  day." 

Growling  savagely,  White  Fang  sprang 
out  of  the  corner,  overturning  the  boy  and 
the  girl.  The  mother  called  them  to  her 
and  comforted  them,  telling  them  not  to 
bother  White  Fang. 

"A  wolf  is  a  wolf,"  commented  Judge 
Scott.     "There  is  no  trusting  one." 

"  But  he  is  not  all  wolf,"  interposed 
Beth,  standing  for  her  brother  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

"You  have  only  Weedon's  opinion  for 
that,"  rejoined  the  judge.  "He  merely 
surmises  that  there  is  some  strain  of  dog  in 
White  Fang;  but,  as  he  will  tell  you  him- 
self, he  knows  nothing  about  it.  As  for 
his  appearance " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  White 
Fang  stood  before  him,  growling  fiercely. 

"Go  away!  Lie  down,  sir!"  Judge 
Scott  commanded. 

White  Fang  turned  to  the  love-master's 
wife.  She  screamed  with  fright  as  he 
seized  her  dress  in  his  teeth  and  dragged 
on  it  till  the  frail  fabric  tore  away.  By 
this  time  he  had  become  the  center  of  in- 
terest. He  had  ceased  from  his  growling 
and  stood,  head  up,  looking  into  their 
faces.  His  throat  worked  spasmodically, 
but  made  no  sound,  while  he  struggled 
with  all  his  body,  convulsed  with  the  effort 
to  rid  himself  of  the  incommunicable  some- 
thing that  strained  for  utterance. 

"I  hope  he  is  not  going  mad,"  said 
Weedon's  mother.  "I  told  Weedon  that 
I  was  afraid  the  warm  climate  would  not 
agree  with  an  Arctic  animal." 

"He's  trying  to  speak,  I  do  believe," 
Beth  announced. 

At  that  moment  speech  came  to  White 
Fang,  rushing  up  in  a  great  burst  of  bark- 
ing. 

"  Something  has  happened  to  Weedon," 
his  wife  said  decisively. 


They  were  all  on  their  feet  now,  and 
White  Fang  ran  down  the  steps,  looking 
back'  for  them  to  follow.  For  the  second 
and  last  time  in  his  life  he  had  barked  and 
made  himself  understood. 

After  this  event,  he  found  a  warmer 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Sierra  Vista  peo- 
ple, and  even  the  groom  whose  arm  he  had 
slashed  admitted  that  he  was  a  wise  dog 
even  if  he  was  a  wolf.  Judge  Scott  still 
held  to  the  same  opinion,  and  proved  it 
to  everybody's  dissatisfaction  by  measure- 
ments and  descriptions  taken  from  the  en- 
cyclopedia and  various  works  on  natural 
history. 

The  days  came  and  went,  streaming  their 
unbroken  sunshine  over  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  But  as  they  grew  shorter  and 
White  Fang's  second  winter  in  the  South- 
land came  on,  he  made  a  strange  discov- 
ery. Collie's  teeth  were  no  longer  sharp. 
There  was  a  playfulness  about  her  nips  and 
a  gentleness  that  prevented  them  from 
really  hurting  him.  He  forgot  that  she 
had  made  life  a  burden  to  him,  and  when 
she  disported  herself  around  him  he  re- 
sponded solemnly,  striving  to  be  playful 
and  becoming  no  more  than  ridiculous. 

One  day  she  led  him  off  on  a  long  chase 
through  the  back  pasture  and  into  the 
woods.  It  was  the  afternoon  that  the 
master  was  to  ride,  and  White  Fang  knew 
it.  The  horse  stood  saddled  and  waiting 
at  the  door.  White  Fang  hesitated.  But 
there  was  that  in  him  deeper  than  all  the 
law  he  had  learned,  than  the  customs  that 
had  molded  him,  than  his  love  for  the 
master,  than  the  very  will  to  live  of  him- 
self; and  when,  in  the  moment  of  his  inde- 
cision, Collie  nipped  him  and  scampered 
off,  he  turned  and  followed  after.  The 
master  rode  alone  that  day;  and  in  the 
woods,  side  by  side,  White  Fang  ran  with 
Collie,  as  his  mother,  Kiche,  and  old  One 
Eye  had  run  long  years  before  in  the  silent 
Northland  forest. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    SLEEPING   WOLF 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  news- 
papers were  full  of  the  daring  escape  of  a 
convict  from  San  Ouentin  prison.  He  was 
a  ferocious  man.  He  had  been  ill  made  in 
the  making.     He  had  not  been  born  right, 
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and  he  had  not  been  helped  any  by  the 
molding  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
society.  The  hands  of  society  are  harsh, 
and  this  man  was  a  striking  sample  of  its 
handiwork.  He  was  a  beast — a  human 
beast,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  so  terrible 
a  beast  that  he  can  best  be  characterized  as 
carnivorous. 

In  San  Quentin  prison  he  had  proved  in- 
corrigible. Punishment  failed  to  break  his 
spirit.  He  could  die  dumb  mad  and  fight- 
ing to  the  last,  but  he  could  not  live  and 
be  beaten.  The  more  fiercely  he  fought, 
the  more  harshly  society  handled  him,  and 
the  only  effect  of  harshness  was  to  make 
him  fiercer.  Strait-jackets,  starvation,  and 
beatings  and  clubbings  were  the  wrong 
treatment  for  Jim  Hall;  but  it  was  the 
treatment  he  received.  It  was  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  time  he  was 
a  little  pulpy  boy  in  a  San  Francisco  slum 
— soft  clay  in  the  hands  of  society  and 
ready  to  be  formed  into  something. 

It  was  during  Jim  Hall's  third  term  in 
prison  that  he  encountered  a  guard  that 
was  almost  as  great  a  beast  as  he.  The 
guard  treated  him  unfairly,  lied  about  him 
to  the  warden,  lost  him  his  credits,  perse- 
cuted him.  The  difference  between  them 
was  that  the  guard  carried  a  bunch  of  keys 
and  a  revolver.  Jim  Hall  had  only  his 
naked  hands  and  his  teeth.  But  he  sprang 
upon  the  guard  one  day  and  used  his  teeth 
on  the  other's  throat  just  like  any  jungle 
animal. 

After  this  Jim  Hall  went  to  live  in  the 
incorrigible  cell.  He  lived  there  three 
years.  The  cell  was  of  iron,  the  floor,  the 
walls,  the  roof.  He  never  left  this  cell. 
He  never  saw  the  sky  nor  the  sunshine. 
Day  was  a  twilight  and  night  was  a  black 
silence.  He  was  in  an  iron  tomb,  buried 
alive.  He  saw  no  human  face,  spoke  to  no 
human  thing.  When  his  food  was  shoved 
in  to  him  he  growled  like  a  wild  animal.  He 
hated  all  things.  For  days  and  nights  he 
bellowed  his  rage  at  the  universe.  For 
weeks  and  months  he  never  made  a  sound, 
in  the  black  silence  eating  his  very  soul. 
He  was  a  man  and  a  monstrosity,  as  fear- 
ful a  thing  of  fear  as  ever  gibbered  in  the 
visions  of  a  maddened  brain. 

And  then,  one  night,  he  escaped.  --  The 
warden  said  it  was  impossible,  but  never- 
theless the  cell  was  empty,  and  half  in,  half 
out  of  it  lay  the  body  of  a  dead  guard.  Two 


other  dead  guards  marked  his  trail  through 
the  prison  to  the  outer  walls,  and  he  had 
killed  with  his  hands  to  avoid  noise. 

He  was  armed  with  the  weapons  of  the 
slain  guards  —  a  live  arsenal  that  fled 
through  the  hills  pursued  by  the  organized 
might  of  society.  A  heavy  price  of  gold 
was  upon  his  head.  Avaricious  farmers 
hunted  him  with  shotguns.  His  blood 
might  pay  off  a  mortgage  or  send  a  son  to 
college.  Public-spirited  citizens  took  down 
their  rifles  and  went  out  after  him.  A 
pack  of  blood-hounds  followed  the  way  of 
his  bleeding  feet.  And  the  sleuth  hounds 
of  the  law,  the  paid  fighting  animals  of  so- 
ciety, with  telephone,  and  telegraph,  and 
special  train,  clung  to  his  trail  night  and 
day. 

Sometimes  they  came  upon  him,  and 
men  faced  him  like  heroes  or  stampeded 
through  barb-wire  fences  to  the  delight  of 
the  commonwealth  reading  the  account  at 
the  breakfast  table.  It  was  after  such  en- 
counters that  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
carted  back  to  the  towns,  and  their  places 
filled  by  men  eager  for  the  man-hunt. 

And  then  Jim  Hall  disappeared.  The 
blood-hounds  vainly  quested  on  the  lost 
trail.  Inoffensive  ranchers  in  remote  val- 
leys were  held  up  by  armed  men  and  com- 
pelled to  identify  themselves,  while  the 
remains  of  Jim  Hall  were  discovered  on  a 
dozen  mountain  sides  by  greedy  claimants 
for  blood-money. 

In  the  meantime  the  newspapers  were 
read  at  Sierra  Vista,  not  so  much  with  in- 
terest as  with  anxiety.  The  women  were 
afraid.  Judge  Scott  pooh-poohed  and 
laughed,  but  not  with  reason,  for  it  was  in 
his  last  days  on  the  bench  that  Jim  Hall 
had  stood  before  him  and  received  sen- 
tence. And  in  open  courtroom,  before  all 
men,  Jim  Hall  had  proclaimed  that  the  day 
would  come  when  he  would  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  judge  that  sentenced  him. 

For  once  Jim  Hall  was  right.  He  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was 
sentenced.  It  was  a  case,  in  the  parlance 
of  thieves  and  police,  of  "railroading." 
Jim  Hall  was  being  "railroaded"  to  prison 
for  a  crime  he  had  not  committed.  Be- 
cause of  the  two  prior  convictions  against 
him,  Judge  Scott  imposed  upon  him  a  sen- 
tence of  fifty  years. 

Judge  Scott  did  not  know  all  things,  and 
he  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  party  to  a 
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police  conspiracy,  that  the  evidence  was 
hatched  and  perjured,  1  hat  Jim  Hall  was 
guiltless  of  the  crime  charged.  And  Jim 
Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  know  that 
Judge  Scott  was  merely  ignorant.  Jim 
Hall  believed  that  the  judge  knew  all 
about  it  and  was  hand  in  glove  with  the 
police  in  the  perpetration  of  the  monstrous 
injustice.  So  it  was,  when  the  doom  of 
fifty  years  of  living  death  was  uttered  by 
Judge  Scott,  that  Jim  Hall,  hating  all 
things  in  the  society  that  misused  him, 
rose  up  and  raged  in  the  courtroom  until 
dragged  down  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  blue- 
coated  enemies.  To  him,  Judge  Scott  was 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  injustice,  and 
upon  Judge  Scott  he  emptied  the  vials  of 
his  wrath  and  hurled  the  threats  of  his 
revenge  yet  to  come.  Then  Jim  Hall  went 
to  his  living  death  .  .  .  and  escaped. 

Of  all  this  White  Fang  knew  nothing. 
But  between  him  and  Alice,  the  master's 
wife,  there  existed  a  secret.  Each  night, 
after  Sierra  Vista  had  gone  to  bed,  she 
arose  and  let  in  White  Fang  to  sleep  in 
the  big  hall.  Now  White  Fang  was  not  a 
house-dog,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  sleep 
in  the  house;  so  each  morning,  early,  she 
slipped  down  and  let  him  out  before  the 
family  was  awake. 

On  one  such  night,  while  all  the  house 
slept,  White  Fang  awoke  and  lay  very 
quietly.  And  very  quietly  he  smelled  the 
air  and  read  the  message  it  bore  of  a  strange 
god's  presence.  And  to  his  ears  came 
sounds  of  the  strange  god's  movements. 
White  Fang  burst  into  no  furious  outcry. 
It  was  not  his  way.  The  strange  god 
walked  softly,  but  more  softly  walked 
White  Fang,  for  he  had  no  clothes  to  rub 
against  the  flesh  of  his  body.  He  followed 
silently.  In  the  Wild  he  had  hunted  live 
meat  that  was  infinitely  timid,  and  he  knew 
the  advantage  of  surprise. 

The  strange  god  paused  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase  and  listened,  and  White 
Fang  was  as  dead,  so  without  movement 
was  he  as  he  watched  and  waited.  Up  that 
staircase  the  way  led  to  the  love-master 
and  to  the  love-master's  dearest  posses- 
sions. White  Fang  bristled,  but  waited. 
The  strange  god's  foot  lifted.  He  was  be- 
ginning the  ascent. 

Then  it  was  that  White  Fang  struck. 
He  gave  no  warning,  with  no  snarl  antici- 
pated  his  own   action.     Into  the   air  he 


lifted  his  body  in  the  spring  that  landed 
him  on  the  strange  god's  back.  White 
bang  clung  with  his  fore  paws  to  the  man's 
shoulders,  at  the  same  time  burying  his 
fangs  into  the  back  of  the  man's  neck.  He 
clung  on  for  a  moment,  long  enough  to 
drag  the  god  over  backward.  Together 
they  crashed  to  the  floor.  White  Fang 
leaped  clear,  and,  as  the  man  struggled  to 
rise,  was  in  again  with  his  slashing  fangs. 

Sierra  Vista  awoke  in  alarm.  The  noise 
from  down  stairs  was  as  that  of  a  score  of 
battling  fiends.  There  were  revolver  shots. 
A  man's  voice  screamed  once  in  horror  and 
anguish.  There  was  a  great  snarling  and 
growling,  and  over  all  arose  a  smashing  and 
crashing  of  furniture  and  glass. 

But  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen, 
the  commotion  died  away.  The  struggle 
had  not  lasted  more  than  three  minutes. 
The  frightened  household  clustered  at  the 
top  of  the  stairway.  From  below,  as  from 
out  an  abyss  of  blackness,  came  up  a  gur- 
gling sound,  as  of  air  bubbling  through 
water.  Sometimes  this  gurgle  became  sibi- 
lant, almost  a  whistle.  But  this,  too,  quick- 
ly died  down  and  ceased.  Then  naught 
came  up  out  of  the  blackness  save  a  heavy 
panting  of  some  creature  struggling  sorely 
for  air. 

Weedon  Scott  pressed  a  button,  and  the 
staircase  and  downstairs  hall  were  flooded 
with  light.  Then  he  and  Judge  Scott,  re- 
volvers in  hand,  cautiously  descended. 
There  was  no  need  for  this  caution.  White 
Fang  had  done  his  work.  In  the  midst  of 
the  wreckage  of  overthrown  and  smashed 
furniture,  partly  on  his  side,  his  face  hidden 
by  an  arm,  lay  a  man.  Weedon  Scott  bent 
over,  removed  the  arm,  and  turned  the 
man's  face  upward.  A  gaping  throat  ex- 
plained the  manner  of  his  death. 

"Jim  Hall,"  said  Judge  Scott,  and  father 
and  son  looked  significantly  at  each  other. 

Then  they  turned  to  White  Fang.  He, 
too,  was  lying  on  his  side.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  but  the  lids  slightly  lifted  in  an 
effort  to  look  at  them  as  they  bent  over 
him,  and  the  tail  was  perceptibly  agitated 
in  a  vain  effort  to  wag.  Weedon  Scott 
patted  him,  and  his  throat  rumbled  an  ac- 
knowledging growl.  But  it  was  a  weak 
growl  at  best,  and  it  quickly  ceased.  His 
eyelids  drooped  and  went  shut,  and  his 
whole  body  seemed  to  relax  and  flatten  out 
upon  the  floor. 
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"He's  all  in,  poor  devil,"  muttered  the 
master. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  asserted  the 
judge,  as  he  started  for  the  telephone. 

"Frankly,  he  has  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand," announced  the  surgeon,  after  he  had 
worked  an  hour  and  a  half  on  White  Fang. 

Dawn  was  breaking  through  the  win- 
dows and  dimming  the  electric  lights. 
With  the  exception  of  the  children,  the 
whole  family  was  gathered  about  the  sur- 
geon to  hear  his  verdict. 

"One  broken  hind  leg,"  he  went  on. 
"Three  broken  ribs,  one  at  least  of  which 
has  pierced  the  lungs.  He  has  lost  nearly 
all  the  blood  in  his  body.  There  is  a  large 
likelihood  of  internal  injuries.  He  must 
have  been  jumped  upon.  To  say  nothing 
of  three  bullet  holes  clear  through  him. 
One  chance  in  a  thousand  is  really  optimis- 
tic.    He  hasn't  a  chance  in  ten  thousand." 

"But  he  mustn't  lose  any  chance  that 
might  be  of  help  to  him,"  Judge  Scott  ex- 
claimed. "Never  mind  expense.  Put  him 
under  the  X-ray — anything.  Weedon,  tel- 
egraph at  once  to  San  Francisco  for  Doctor 
Nichols.  No  reflection  on  you,  doctor,  you 
understand;  but  he  must  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  every  chance." 

The  surgeon  smiled  indulgently.  "Of 
course  I  understand.  He  deserves  all  that 
can  be  done  for  him.  He  must  be  nursed 
as  you  would  nurse  a  human  being,  a  sick 
child.  And  don't  forget  what  I  told  you 
about  temperature.  I'll  be  back  at  ten 
o'clock  again." 

White  Fang  received  the  nursing.  Judge 
Scott's  suggestion  of  a  trained  nurse  was 
indignantly  clamored  down  by  the  girls, 
who  themselves  undertook  the  task.  And 
White  Fang  won  out  on  the  one  chance  in 
ten  thousand  denied  him  by  the  surgeon. 

The  latter  was  not  to  be  censured  for  his 
misjudgment.  All  his  life  he  had  tended 
and  operated  on  the  soft  humans  of  civili- 
zation, who  lived  sheltered  lives  and  had 
descended  out  of  many  sheltered  genera- 
tions. Compared  with  White  Fang,  they 
were  frail  and  flabby,  and  clutched  life 
without  any  strength  in  their  grip.  White 
Fang  had  come  straight  from  the  Wild, 
where  the  weak  perish  early  and  shelter  is 
vouchsafed  to  none.  In  neither  his  father 
nor  his  mother  was  there  any  weakness, 
nor  in  the  generations  before  them.  A  con- 
stitution of  iron  and  the  vitality  of  the 


Wild  were  White  Fang's  inheritance,  and 
he  clung  to  life,  the  whole  of  him  and  every 
part  of  him,  in  spirit  and  in  flesh,  with  the 
tenacity  that  of  old  belonged  to  all  crea- 
tures. 

Bound  down  a  prisoner,  denied  even 
movement  by  the  plaster  casts  and  ban- 
dages, White  Fang  lingered  out  the  weeks. 
He  slept  long  hours  and  dreamed  much, 
and  through  his  mind  passed  an  unend- 
ing pageant  of  Northland  visions.  All  the 
ghosts  of  the  past  arose  and  were  with  him. 
Once  again  he  lived  in  the  lair  with  Kiche, 
crept  trembling  to  the  knees  of  Gray  Bea- 
ver to  tender  his  allegiance,  ran  for  his 
life  before  Lip-lip  and  all  the  howling  bed- 
lam of  the  puppy  pack. 

He  ran  again  through  the  silence,  hunt- 
ing his  living  food  through  the  months  of 
famine;  and  again  he  ran  at  the  head  of 
the  team,  the  gut-whips  of  Mit-sah  and 
Gray  Beaver  snapping  behind,  their  voices 
crying  "Raa!  Raa!"  when  they  came  to  a 
narrow  passage  and  the  team  closed  to- 
gether like  a  fan  to  go  through.  He  lived 
again  all  his  days  with  Beauty  Smith  and 
the  fights  he  had  fought.  At  such  times  he 
whimpered  and  snarled  in  his  sleep,  and 
they  that  looked  on  said  that  his  dreams 
were  bad. 

But  there  was  one  particular  nightmare 
from  which  he  suffered  —  the  clanking, 
clanging  monsters  of  electric  cars  that  were 
to  him  colossal  screaming  lynxes.  He 
would  lie  in  a  screen  of  bushes,  watching 
for  a  squirrel  to  venture  far  enough  out  on 
the  ground  from  its  tree  refuge.  Then, 
when  he  sprang  out  upon  it,  it  would  trans- 
form itself  into  an  electric  car,  menacing 
and  terrible,  towering  over  him  like  a  moun- 
tain, screaming  and  clanging  and  spitting 
fire  at  him.  It  was  the  same  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  hawk  down  out  of  the  sky. 
Down  out  of  the  blue  it  would  rush,  as 
it  dropped  upon  him  changing  itself  into 
the  ubiquitous  electric  car.  Or  again,  he 
would  be  in  the  pen  of  Beauty  Smith. 
Outside  the  pen  men  would  be  gathering, 
and  he  knew  that  a  fight  was  on.  He 
watched  the  door  for  his  antagonist  to  en- 
ter. The  door  would  open,  and  thrust  in 
upon  him  would  come  the  awful  electric 
car.  A  thousand  times  this  occurred,  and 
each  time  the  terror  it  inspired  was  as  vivid 
and  great  as  ever. 

Then  came  the  day  when  the  last  ban- 
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dage  and  the  last  plaster  cast  were  taken 
off.  It  was  a  gala  day.  All  Sierra  Vista 
was  gathered  around.  The  master  rubbed 
his  ears,  and  he  crooned  his  love-growl. 
The  master's  wife  called  him  the  "  Blessed 
Wolf,"  which  name  was  taken  up  with  ac- 
claim, and  all  the  women  called  him  the 
Blessed  Wolf. 

He  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  after  sev- 
eral attempts  fell  down  from  weakness.  He 
had  lain  so  long  that  his  muscles  had  lost 
their  cunning,  and  all  the  strength  had 
gone  out  of  them.  He  felt  a  little  shame 
because  of  his  weakness,  as  though,  for- 
sooth, he  were  failing  the  gods  in  the  ser- 
vice he  owed  them.  Because  of  this  he 
made  heroic  efforts  to  arise,  and  at  last  he 
stood  on  his  four  legs,  tottering  and  sway- 
ing back  and  forth. 

"The  Blessed  Wolf!"  chorused  the 
women. 

judge  Scott  surveyed  them  triumphantly. 

"Out  of  your  own  mouths  be  it,"  he 
said.  "Just  as  I  contended  right  along. 
No  mere  dog  could  have  done  what  he  did. 
He's  a  wolf." 

"A  Blessed  Wolf,"  amended  the  judge's 
wife. 

"Yes,  Blessed  Wolf,"  agreed  the  judge. 
"And  henceforth  that  shall  be  my  name  for 
him." 

"He'll  have  to  learn  to  walk  again,"  said 
the  surgeon;  "so  he  might  as  well  start  in 
right  now.  It  won't  hurt  him.  Take  him 
outside." 

And  outside  he  went,  like  a  king,  with  all 
Sierra  Vista  about  him  and  tending  on  him. 
He  was  very  weak,  and  when  he  reached  the 
lawn  he  lay  down  and  rested  for  a  while. 


Then  the  procession  started  on,  little 
spurts  of  si  length  coming  into  White  Fang's 
muscles  ;is  he  used  them  and  the  blood  be- 
gan In  surge  through  them.  The  stables 
were  reached,  and  there  in  the  doorway 
lay  Collie,  a  half  dozen  pudgy  puppies  play- 
ing about  her  in  the  sun. 

White  Fang  looked  on  with  a  wondering 
eye.  Collie  snarled  warningly  at  him,  and 
he  was  careful  to  keep  his  distance.  The 
master  with  his  toe  helped  one  sprawling 
puppy  toward  him.  He  bristled  suspi- 
ciously, but  the  master  warned  him  that 
all  was  well.  Collie,  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
one  of  the  women,  watched  him  jealously 
and  with  a  snarl  warned  him  that  all  was 
not  well. 

The  puppy  sprawled  in  front  of  him.  He 
cocked  his  ears  and  watched  it  curiously. 
Then  their  noses  touched,  and  he  felt  the 
warm  little  tongue  of  the  puppy  on  his 
jowl.  White  Fang's  tongue  went  out,  he 
knew  not  why,  and  he  licked  the  puppy's 
face. 

Hand-clapping  and  pleased  cries  from 
the  gods  greeted  the  performance.  He  was 
surprised,  and  looked  at  them  in  a  puzzled 
way.  Then  his  weakness  asserted  itself, 
and  he  lay  down,  his  ears  cocked,  his  head 
on  one  side,  as  he  watched  the  puppy.  The 
other  puppies  came  sprawling  toward  him, 
to  Collie's  great  disgust;  and  he  gravely 
permitted  them  to  clamber  and  tumble 
over  him.  At  first,  amid  the  applause  cf 
the  gods,  he  betrayed  a  trifle  of  his  old 
self-consciousness  and  awkwardness.  This 
passed  away  as  the  puppies'  antics  and 
mauling  continued,  and  he  lay  with  half- 
shut,  patient  eyes,  drowsing  in  the  sun. 
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IN  thetypical  Scotch  deer  forest  trees  are 
conspicuously  absent.  Some  forests, 
notably  the  biggest  and  best  known, 
have  a  savage  grandeur  and  beauty  peculiar 
to  the  Grampians,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  domain  of  the  wild  red  deer  may  be 
compared  with  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Cover,  for  instance,  the  Rat- 
tlesnake Range  of  Wyoming  with  heather 
and  a  yellowish-green  grass;  let  a  burn 
bubble  down  every  gulch,  a  river  rush 
through  every  canon;  scoop  out  a  score 
of  lochs;  and  in  your  mind's  eye  you  will 
have  a  Scotch  deer  forest.  Technically 
speaking,  a  deer  forest  proper  means  to 
Highlanders  moor  and  mountain  cleared 
of  sheep  and  rigorously  preserved  for  red 
deer;  but  there  is  an  enormous  acreage  in 
Scotland  where  deer  and  sheep  graze  to- 
gether, although  deer  dislike  ground  soiled 
by  sheep  and  will  always  avoid  it  if  possi- 
ble. Not  a  rood  of  this  magnificent  hunt- 
ing country  is  unpreserved,  although  very 
few  of  the  forests  are  fenced.  The  hinds 
and  their  calves  remain  at  home;  the  stags, 
particularly  the  big  ones,  wander  where 
they  will,  as  free  to  seek  new  pastures  as 
any  elk  in  the  great  Northwest.  In  each 
forest  lies  a  sanctuary,  seldom  if  ever  dis- 
turbed by  man;  and  here  the  stags  con- 
gregate, roaming  farther  and  farther  from 
it  as  the  rutting  season  approaches  and 
September  draws  to  a  close.  Some  for- 
ests are  described  by  agents  of  Highland 
shootings  as  "Stag  forests,"  or  "Hind 
forests."  In  the  former  the  stalking  be- 
gins early,  some  weeks  before  the  rut;  in 
the  latter  the  stalking  is  late,  and  the 
stags  are  shot  between  the  fifteenth  of 
September  and  the  fifteenth  of  October. 
The  stag,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  man 
upon  whose  ground  it  is  killed.  Hence, 
the   supreme   importance  of  not   driving 


stags  across  a  neighbor's  march,*  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  forests  sacrosanct 
from  the  ubiquitous  tripper.  The  fact 
that  Scotch  deer  forests  are  unfenced  and 
that  the  red  deer  is.  superlatively  cunning 
(because  he  and  his  forebears  have  been 
hunted  from  time  immemorial)  makes  the 
successful  stalking  of  a  fine  beast  more 
difficult  than  the  pursuit  of  the  perfectly 
wild  animal  in  the  wilderness. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Highlands  is  cut  up  into 
shootings  and  fishings,  leased  to  the  Sas- 
senach at  rentals  varying  from  a  few  pounds 
to  as  many  thousands.  The  big  forest  in 
Inverness,  with  its  grouse  moor  and  salmon 
river,  its  castle  and  all  the  accessories  of 
a  ducal  establishment,  the  forest  wherein, 
annually,  a  hundred  shootable  stags  are 
stalked  and  killed,  will  eat  up  in  rent  and 
maintenance  the  salary  of  a  president  of 
the  United  States.  Fortunately  for  sports- 
men of  small  means  and  large  enthusiasms, 
there  are  scores  and  scores  of  shootings 
where  the  number  of  stags  to  be  shot  is 
strictly  limited  to  ten  beasts  or  less.  Such 
stalking  is  generally  the  appanage  of  a 
grouse  moor,  and  very  often  the  lessee  of 
the  grouse  moor  is  anxious  to  sublet  the 
stalking,  which  begins  after  the  grousing  is 
over.  Any  man  of  moderate  means,  really 
keen  for  the  game  which  of  all  Highland 
games  is  best  worth  playing,  can  buy  cheap 
the  privilege  of  killing  a  few  stags.  He 
will  not  find,  of  course,  deer  paths  by 
which,  securely  mounted  on  a  pony,  he  can 
approach  to  within  a  "  cra'al "  of  his  quarry; 
he  must  not  expect  to  shoot  "monsters"; 
his  bed  and  board  may  be  what  a  rough 
inn  can  afford,  but  the  quality  of  the  sport 
will  not  disappoint  him.  A  competent 
stalker  will  be  provided  by  the  lessor.  A 
gillie,  and  a  gillie  pony,  he  can  hire  for  a 

*  Boundary  line. 
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few  pounds.  In  a  word,  an  American 
hunter,  anxious  to  learn  t lie  science  of 
stalking  from  a  master  craftsman  such 
as  the  professional  Highland  stalker,  can 
leave  New  York  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber with,  say,  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  pay  his 
way  to  Scotland  and  back  home,  including 
three  weeks'  stalking  and  the  slaying — if  he 
can  hold  straight — of  at  least  eight  stags. 
But  he  must  lease  his  stalking  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible;  advertising  for  what 
he  wants  in  the  London  leading  sporting 
papers,  or  making  arrangements  through 
any  of- the  well-known  agents  of  Scotch 
shootings. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  outfit : 

The  rifle  should  be  of  high  velocity, 
small  bore.  The  old-fashioned  double- 
barreled  Express,  shooting  black  powder 
(and  kicking  like  a  mule),  is  now  tabu  on 
most  forests.  A  good  spying  glass  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  stalking  clothes 
— of  which  two  suits  at  least,  one  of  thick 
and  one  of  medium  tweed,  must  be  bought 
— should  be  of  a  color  similar  to  that  of  the 
forest  leased.  A  stranger  will  be  wise  to 
trust  this  not  unimportant  matter  to  any 
of  the  first-class  London  sporting  tailors, 
merely  mentioning  the  district  to  which  he 
is  going.  A  cape  which  can  be  rolled  into 
small  compass,  a  flask,  stout  stockings  and 
boots,  complete  the  outfit. 

The  stag,  Cervus  elaphus,  is  the  tall  red 
deer  whom  William  the  Conqueror  loved. 
He  closely  resembles  a  wapiti,  although  a 
much  smaller  beast  in  horns  and  body. 
The  size  of  the  red  deer  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Highlands;  a  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered when  leasing  a  forest.  In  the  Lewes, 
for  instance,  haunches  and  heads  are  Lillipu- 
tian; in  Arran  the  stags  are  monsters;  in 
Sutherland  the  haunch,  relatively  speaking, 
is  better  than  the  head — and  so  forth.  To 
increase  the  size  of  haunch  and  horn  is  an 
object  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Highland 
landlord  as  it  is  difficult  of  achievement. 
Crossing  the  original  stock  with  big  Ger- 
man beasts  and  wapiti,  winter  feeding,  the 
introduction  of  large-antlered  stags  from 
English  parks — these,  and  other  expedi- 
ents, have  been  more  or  less  successful  ac- 
cording to  climate,  location  and  the  length 
of  the  laird's  purse.  Generally  speaking, 
winter  feeding  turns  the  beasts  into  para- 
sites too  lazy  to  seek  their  own  living; 


crossing  ends  in  a  reversion  to  the  predom- 
inant type.  To-day,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  red  deer  is  what  he  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Bruce.  A  fine  stag,  after  the  "gral- 
loch,"*  ought  to  scale  anything  between 
224  and  300  pounds.  In  most  forests  a 
beast  deemed  by  the  stalker  unlikely  to 
weigh  more  than  200  pounds,  clean,  would 
be  pre  nounced  unshootable. 

The  stalker  carries  his  "gentleman's" 
rifle,  and  brings  him  "in"  to  his  quarry. 
The  professional  carries  the  rifle,  not  be- 
cause the  amateur  is  too  lazy  or  too  proud 
to  carry  his  own  weapon,  but  for  the  un- 
impeachable reason  that  he  (the  stalker) 
crawls  first  on  the  hill.  Stalkers  a-  ?  brave 
men,  but  the  bravest,  I  takf1  it,  would  re- 
fuse to  lead  the  way,  if  a  <oaded  rifle  were 
being  dragged  through  the  heather  behind 
him.  American  sportsmen  often  wonder 
why  so  few  S  -otch  owners  of  forests  are 
their  own  stalkers.  The  late  Lord  Lovat 
may  be  cited  as  a  pre-eminent  exception  to 
the  rule  that  the  master  born  amongst  the 
red  deer  prefers  to  employ  as  an  ally  the 
man  who  never  leaves  them.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  professional  makes  the  game  bet- 
ter worth  the  playing.  His  knowledge  of 
locality,  his  resource,  his  ability  to  alter 
a  well-matured  plan  at  a  moment's  notice, 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  tricks  which 
wind  will  play  in  corriesf  and  on  hillsides, 
his  memory  stored  with  recollections  of 
what  deer  have  done  and  have  not  done 
under  a  thousand  varying  circumstances — 
these  qualities  render  him  almost  indis- 
pensable. If,  however,  the  lessee  of  the 
forest  wants  to  walk  first  on  the  hill,  by  all 
means  let  him  do  so.  It  is  probable — no 
matter  what  his  experience  in  the  wilder- 
ness may  have  been — that  he  will  give 
much  innocent  entertainment  to  the  sober- 
faced  Highlander  behind  him.  Some  men 
always  insist  upon  doing  the  last  critical 
crawl  alone;  a  sound  policy  when  a  shot  at 
very  close  quarters  is  inevitable.  But,  if 
the  stalker  be  given  the  "pas,"  let  the 
"gentleman"  be  mindful  to  keep  his  head 
lower  than  the  plane  of  the  professional's 
chin,  and  resist — hard  though  it  may 
prove — the  temptation  to  see  what  the 
stag  is  doing.  The  late  Duke  of  S.  had  a 
stalker  with  a  rough  edge  to  his  tongue. 
Upon   one  occasion    an    Indian   prince,    a 

*The  operation  of  removing  the  offal. 
t  A  corrie  is  a  hollow  on  the  face  of  a  hill. 
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visitor  at  the  castle,  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  out  on  the  hill.  Duncan  was  sent  for. 
The  duke  committed  the  prince  to  the 
stalker's  charge,  enjoining  him  to  be  duly 
mindful  of  the  Oriental's  high  rank.  Dun- 
can promised  to  observe  the  formalities. 
During  the  first  walk  it  was,  "Will  your 
Royal  Highness  please  to  cross  this  burn?" 
or,  "I  doot  that  the  flow  is  a  wee  bit  wet 
for  yer  Majesty,"  and  so  forth;  but  in 
crawling  the  last  few  yards  the  prince  in- 
cautiously raised  his  head.  In  an  instant 
a  heavy  hand  was  on  it,  crushing  the  po- 
tentate's nose  into  the  heather,  while  a 
fierce  voice  hissed  into  his  ear,  "  Doun,  ye 
black  deevil,  doun!" 

If  you  are  a  novice,  remember  that  the 
stalker  is  entitled  to  your  knife  as  soon  as 
he  has  gralloched  the  first  stag.  He  will 
not  be  offended  if  you  offer  to  redeem  a 
poor  blade  with  a  better.  If  a  veteran 
hunter,  it  is  prudent  not  to  talk  about 
the  right  and  left  you  made  at  sheep  in 
the  Selkirks,  or  that  immense  wapiti  you 
plugged  through  the  heart  at  three  hun- 
dred yards.  The  recital  of  these  feats 
early  in  the  day  provokes  a  dry,  "  Ye'll  be 
finding  this  easy  wark,  sir,  after  yon." 
Later,  perhaps,  when  you  have  handsomely 
killed  a  stag,  and  shared  your  flask  with 
the  man  who  brought  you  up  to  it,  it 
may  be  pardonable  to  recall  such  pleasant 
reminiscences. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  my  first 
day's  stalking  in  Sutherland  upon  the  hills 
of  bonnie  Strathnaver.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  I  spent  several  weeks  in  the  North 
Park  of  Colorado.  Since,  I  have  hunted 
big  game  in  the  West,  the  Northwest,  and 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Slope.  But  not 
till  quite  recently  did  I  stalk  in  Scotland. 
If  the  Highland  stalking  had  preceded  the 
other,  if  I  had  been  properly  taught  the 
principia  of  the  science,  how  different 
would  have  been  the  result — in  trophies! 

Picture  a  fine  morning  in  late  Septem- 
ber. A  heavy  rainstorm  during  the  pre- 
vious night  has  driven  the  deer  down  hill. 
Weather,  be  it  noted,  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  all  stalking.  Steady  rain,  mist,  heat, 
lack  of  wind,  make  it  very  difficult.  Most 
professionals  like  a  "coarse"  day.  Showers, 
if  there  be  good  clear  spying  between  them, 
are  not  unwelcome,  and  a  fair  wind  plays 
iss  pranks  than  your  wanton  zephyrs. 

We  start  early.     One  rifle  is  sent  in  a 


"machine"  to  the  upper  beat;  I  take  the 
launch  down  the  loch  to  the  lower  beat, 
some  seven  miles  away,  where  the  gillies 
and  the  deer  pony  are  awaiting  me.  With- 
in an  hour  we  are  striding  through  the 
heather.  Donald,  the  stalker,  walks  first, 
carrying  the  rifle  in  its  case;  I  follow; 
then  come  the  gillies;  the  first  with  bag 
slung  behind  him  containing  lunch,  car- 
tridges and  a  cape;  the  second  leading  a 
pony  upon  whose  capacious  saddle  a  fine 
stag  may  be  brought  into  the  larder.  We 
have  not  gone  half  a  mile  from  the  launch 
when  we  meet  a  shepherd,  who  tells  us  that 
the  big  hill  we  are  approaching  is  "juist 
fu'  o'  deer."  As  I  turn  to  thank  him  he 
calls  out  cheerily,  "  Blood  on  the  knife, 
sir!" 

A  few  paces  farther  on  we  halt  for  the 
first  spy.  Each  man  sits  down,  pulls  out 
his  telescope,  polishes  the  lenses,  and  be- 
gins a  careful  examination  of  every  corrie, 
knobbie,  knowe  and  knollie  upon  the  face 
of  the  hill  opposite. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  humiliating 
experience — spying  against,  men  who  had 
practiced  it  ever  since  they  were  breeched 
or  kilted!  I  had  carried  a  first-class  tele- 
scope upon  a  thousand  hills  in  the  West, 
and  had  never  learned  to  use  it! 

The  hill  opposite  is  a  huge  "face"  with  a 
westerly  aspect.  As  the  wind  blows  stiffly 
from  the  southeast,  it  is  certain  that  the 
deer  will  be  feeding  or  lying  in  the  sheltered 
spots,  and  to  these,  after  the  first  prelimi- 
nary survey,  our  glasses  are  directed.  I  see 
nothing  and  unwisely  say  so. 

"Yon's-a  shootable  beast,  Davie,"  re- 
plies Donald. 

"Yiss,"  says  Davie,  laconically. 

I  feel  that  I  am  ignored  as  a  duffer,  and 
ask  humbly  that  the  shootable  beast  may 
be  pointed  out  to  me.  A  dialogue  follows, 
which  I  might  find  amusing  if  I  were  not 
playing  the  muff's  part  in  it. 

"He's  lying  doun,"  says  the  stalker. 
"  Below  the  knobbie  to  the  left  o'  the  burn." 

I  count  ten  knobbies  to  the  left  of  the 
burn — and  say  so. 

"Ye'll  be  seeing  a  black  hag,  sir?" 

"Yes — half  a  dozen." 

"Tak'  the  line  o'  the  white  stone." 

"Which  white  stone?" 

"The  one  near  the  black  hag.  Ye'll 
no  mak'   him  oot,  sir.     We'll  be  getting 
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"  But  1  will  make  him  out,"  I  object,  and 
finally  after  an  exasperating  ten  minutes 
I  see  a  vague  something  upon  which  I  can 
put  neither  horns  nor  hair.  And  this, 
I  have  been  assured,  is  a  shootable  beast. 
In  a  word,  these  men  have  seen  a  stag 
nearly  two  miles  away,  which  they  can  de- 
fine to  be  over  fourteen  stone  (clean),  and 
therefore  worth  stalking! 

Donald's  intention  of  getting  nearer  in- 
cludes getting  farther  first.  In  reply  to -a 
question  I  learn  that  a  puckle  of  hinds  is 
lying  in  a  green  spot  between  us  and  the 
stag;  to  make  good  our  ground  we  must 
outflank  these.  Before  starting  I  descry 
the  hinds — they  look  like  rabbits — and 
find  myself  wondering  whether  my  glass 
is  as  good  as  Donald's.  It  is — and  rather 
better,  so  says  Donald. 

At  the  next  spying-place  I  find  the  stag, 
and  to  my  satisfaction  put  horns  on  him. 
Meantime  both  stalker  and  gillie  have  been 
examining  the  ground.  Donald  is  quite 
willing  to  discuss  the  plan  of  campaign. 

"  If  the  wind  drops,  the  midges  will  move 
him,"  he  says,  "and  if  he  moves,  he'll  go 
higher — over  the  rig,  maybe.  I  'm  thinking 
we'll  do  better  if  we  get  above  him.  There's 
a  staggie  lying  below  him,  and  three  hizzies 
o'  hinds  a  wee  bittie  to  the  left..  We'll  no 
get  in  from  below,  sir." 

I  nod,  suppressing  the  fact  that  the  stag- 
gie and  the  hinds  have  escaped  my  eye. 
Furtively,  I  make  them  out.  We  go  on, 
making  a  wide  detour,  and  begin  to  climb 
the  steep  face  of  the  mountain.  Donald 
has  picked  several  heads  of  cotton  grass, 
and  from  time  to  time  flicks  the  white 
down  into  the  air.  The  wind  has  shifted  a 
point  or  two,  veering  toward  the  south. 
This  means  that  the  staggie  and  the  hizzies 
of  hinds  will  get  our  wind  if  we  continue 
much  longer  on  our  present  course. 

"We  must  move  they  rubbish,"  says 
Donald. 

I  am  curious  to  see  how  this  maneuver 
is  to  be  executed.  Again  and  again  rub- 
bish has  stood  between  me  and  a  cov- 
eted prize,  but  the  moving  of  it  generally 
moved  the  fine  beast  above.  I  mention 
this  to  Donald. 

"Ou  aye,"  says  he.  "We  may  move 
him.  It's  vera  likely,  and  then  he'll  be 
ower  the  march.  A  peety,  too,  for  he's  a 
notable  stag.  Will  ye  sit  doun  and  smoke 
a  pipe?" 


I  am  not  sorry  to  sit  down.  Donald 
wears  seven-leagued  boots  and  climbs 
mountains  like  a  goat.  The  gillie  whips 
out  his  glass.  Donald  descends  the  hill  till 
he  is  in  sight  of  the  "rubbish,"  but  out 
of  sight  of  the  stag.  A  choice  of  expedi- 
ents is  his:  he  can  give  the  hinds  a  puff 
of  his  wind,  or  whistle,  or  let  himself  be 
seen  slowly  approaching  or  retreating.  He 
elects  to  move  toward  the  hinds.  Pres- 
ently they  look  up  and  detect  him.  He 
stands  quite  still.  The  staggie  is  feeding, 
although  aware  that  something  has  dis- 
turbed the  hinds.  Donald  is  about  seven 
hundred  yards  from  them.  They  put 
down  their  graceful  heads  and  begin  to 
move  slowly  off,  looking  back  at  Donald. 
The  staggie  follows.  I  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  they  feed  away  from  the  stag  who 
seems  to  be  half  asleep.  Donald  rejoins 
us,  and  receives  my  congratulations  with 
a  deprecating  grunt. 

The  "rubbish"  graze  peacefully  as  we 
push  on  up  the  hill.  Far  below,  a  tiny 
black  speck  upon  the  moor,  stands  the 
pony.  The  gillie  in  charge  is  flat  on  his 
back,  watching  our  beast  through  his  glass. 
He  will  signal  to  us  if  the  stag  moves  when 
we  are  above  him  and  unable  to  see  him. 
We  climb  higher  and  higher  till  the  whole 
of  the  splendid  Reay  country  is  revealed — 
mountain  and  loch  and  river!  Far  away 
to  the  north,  a  soft  blue  blur  upon  the 
horizon,  are  the  Orkneys. 

Donald  stops  and  draws  my  Mauser 
from  its  case.  I  am  sensible  of  a  thrill  as 
he  clicks  in  the  cartridges  and  removes  the 
piece  of  leather  which  protects  the  fore- 
sight Carefully  bolting  the  rifle,  he  draws 
on  the  case  again.  Then  he  leaves  me  to 
make  a  reconnaissance. 

"He's  no  moved — yet,"  he  whispers,  on 
returning. 

We  ascend  higher,  and  the  air  is  per- 
ceptibly keener.  We  are  now  some  dis- 
tance above  the  stag,  about  four  hundred 
yards  to  his  right.  The  face  of  the  moun- 
tain has  become  uncommonly  bare,  but 
between  us  and  our  quarry  is  a  burn  in  full 
spate.  We  leave  Davie  and  slide  into  the 
burn.  The  stalk  has  become  exciting;  for 
a  false  step  on  these  slippery  rocks  may 
mean  much  more  than  a  ducking.  The 
water  is  boiling  down,  roaring  and  raging 
like  a  hungry  man-eater!  Donald  keeps 
himself  dry  with   a  skill  which   I   try   to 
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imitate  in  vain.  A  bowlder  turns  beneath 
my  knee;  I  find  myself  wet  k  the  thighs. 
No  matter!  Donald  wriggles  on  and  on, 
till  we  reach  a  point  where  il  is  safe  to  leave 
the  burn  and  take  to  the  heather.  We  are 
now  less  than  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  stag,  and  1  am  able  to  appreciate  the 
beast's  sagacity  in  choosing  the  hollow 
wherein  he  lies.  1  see  the  impossibility 
of  any  reasonable  approach  ttom  below. 
And  above,  where  we  are  en  uching,  the 
spot  is  so  sheltered  that  silence  is  impera- 
tive. The  breaking  of  a  twig  of  heather, 
the  squish  of  a  sopping  wet  boot,  will  send 
our  stag  a-galloping.  Donald  crawls  on. 
Surely  he  is  going  too  far.  The  stag  must 
get  our  wind.  I  am  about  to  touch  him, 
when  he  turns  down  hill  at  a  right  angle, 
advancing  inch  by  inch,  trying  the  wind 
with  the  down,  which  barely  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  faint  current  of  air.  Fi- 
nally he  halts,  and  signaling  to  me  not  to 
budge,  cautiously  thrusts  his  head  through 
a  clump  of  old  heather.  Withdrawing  it 
as  cautiously,  he  slides  the  rifle  out  of  its 
case  and  lays  it  down.  A  gesture  advises 
me  that  it  is  pointing  in  the  exact  direction 
where  the  stag  is  lying.  I  take  it  and  un- 
bolt it.  When,  in  turn,  I  cautiously  peer 
through  the  heather  and  grass,  I  can  just 
see  the  horns  of  the  stag,  not  more  than 
eighty  yards  away.  The  stalker  whispers 
into  my  ear,  "Wait  till  he  gets  up,  and 
then — shoot !" 

We  have  to  wait  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  During  that  time  I  have  leisure  to 
reflect  that  Donald  has  brought  me  in  to 
this  stag  down  wind.  The  breeze  carrying 
our  taint,  meeting  the  stronger  current 
curling  up  below  the  ridge,  was  dispersed 
before  it  reached  the  nostrils  of  our  stag. 
To  Donald  the  mysterious  currents  of  the 
air  are  as  the  eddies  and  backwaters  of 
the  Mississippi  to  a  river  pilot.  I  possess 
enough  experience  to  be  convinced  that 
never  could  I  have  got  nearer  to  this  stag 
than  three  hundred  yards.  An  incom- 
parable knowledge  of  the  ground  gleaned 
from  the  spyglass,  the  one  and  only  spot 
picked  out  and  reached  after  two  hours' 
stalking — these  feats  strip  me  of  such  rags 
of  conceit  as  were  left  after  the  spying . 

The  stag  rises,  a  fine  ten-pointer,  fat  as 
butter,  who  (clean)  will  tip  the  beam  of  the 
scales  in  the  larder  at  sixteen  stone  at  least. 
I  dare  not  shoot  for  fear  of  haunching  him. 


He  slands  with  his  back  to  me,  gazing 
across  the  strath,  inspecting  the  great  moor 
below. 

"Shool ! 

The  sibilant  monosyllable  warns  me  that 
my  quarry  has  turned.  He  presents  a 
beautiful  broadside.  I  follow  the  line  of 
his  foreleg  with  the  bead,  and  when  I  see 
brown  press  the  trigger. 

And   I   miss  him! 

The  ten-pointer  has  slipped  out  of  sight 
before  I  can  fire  again.  1  stare  into  Don- 
ald's inscrutable  face.  Excuse  would  be 
fatuous.  I  congratulate  him  upon  the 
brilliancy  of  his  performance,  and  tell  him 
that  if  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  kick 
me  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Donald's 
teeth  gleam. 

"Eh,"  he  says,  "the  stalk  was  juist 
naething,  naething  at  a'.  Ye  shot  over 
his  wither.  Ye  took  too  coorse  a  bead, 
I'm    thinking." 

We  say  no  more,  but'I  feel  as  I  felt  years 
before  when  I  missed  a  magnificent  bison 
bull  at  a  similar  range.  Davie  joins  us, 
looking  sympathetic.  He  has  seen  many 
a  fine  stag  missed.  We  seek  another  spying 
place  and  pull  out  our  glasses.  Donald 
announces  that  the  gillie  with  the  "powny" 
is  signaling.  I  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  stag  will  give  me  another  chance. 
Donald  opines  that  he  is  "ower  the  march 
— the  b-b-brute!" 

However,  thanks  to  Davie's  signals,  we 
presently  discover  another  stag,  lying  in  a 
corrie  half  a  mile  away,  a  corrie  known  as 
the  Lucky  Corrie.  Somehow  the  name 
cheers  me  up.  But,  on  getting  nearer, 
Donald,  after  an  interminable  examina- 
tion, says  dourly,  "He'll  no  do,  sir." 
Then,  reading  the  disappointment  on  my 
face,  he  suggests  lunch.  Davie  unslings 
his  bag,  and  I  tackle  half  a  cold  grouse. 
Donald  disposes  of  his  "piece"  in  five 
minutes  and  is  spying  diligently,  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  ten-pointer  in  his  flight  has 
cleared  the  hill  of  all  deer  save  the  unshoot- 
able  stag.  We  must  try  fresh  ground  at 
the  other  end  of  the  beat.  Evidently  Don- 
ald is  less  concerned  about  my  egregious 
miss  than  the  lamentable  fact  of  our  having 
driven  a  "monster"  across  the  march. 

"Yon  staggie  knows  we  dinna  want  him," 
he  concludes. 

We  descend  the  hill,  cross  some  peat- 
hags  and  a  flow-bog,  leaving  the  mountain 
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on  our  right,  and  enter  country  of  a  differ- 
ent character — gently  rolling  moor  covered 
with  knobbies.  Behind  one  of  these  we 
discover  a  puckle  of  hinds,  and  beyond 
them  a  shootable  stag.  He  lies  on  the  top 
of  a  knowe,  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  hinds,  which  we  must  either  move 
or  pass.  Having  moved  or  passed  them, 
the  stag  must  be  stalked  across  a  bit  of 
country  as  level  as  a  croquet  ground  and 
almost  as  bare. 

"We'll  juist  wait  a  bittie,"  says  Donald. 

We  wait  two  hours,  during  which  Donald 
makes  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
bit  of  heather  and  blade  of  grass  between 
ourselves  and  the  deer.  Presently  he 
says,  "It's  a  peety  yon  hinds  are  not  the 
Colonel's."  Then  he  explains  that  a 
gentleman  who  wished  to  turn  a  grouse 
moor  into  a  forest  bought  some  calf  deer, 
which  he  tamed  by  winter  feeding,  so  that 
they  would  gallop  up  whenever  he  blew 
a  horn.  In  due  time  the  calves  became 
handsome  hinds,  and  one  morning  in  Oc- 
tober the  Colonel  spied  a  stag-royal  feed- 
ing with  them.  He  blew  his  horn.  The 
hinds  trotted  up;  his  Majesty  accompanied 
them;  the  Colonel  fed  his  hinds  and  slew 
the  monarch. 

Presently  our  stag  rises  and  begins  to 
feed,  but  he  shows  no  intention  of  leaving 
his  commanding  position.  Donald  says 
we  must  try  to  get  in  before  the  light  fails; 
and  he  ventures  to  hope  that  if  the  deer  do 
move  they  won't  go  very  far  so  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

Now  follows  an  amazing  crawl.  Donald 
and  I  reach  a  point  where  the  setting  sun 
is  blazing  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the 
hinds.  He  begins  to  wriggle  through  the 
grass  and  heather.  I  wriggle  after  him. 
A  man,  even  a  big  man,  can  on  occasion 
make  himself  very  small.  Once,  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  drummer  rushed  out  of  a  saloon 
pursued  by  a  cowboy.  The  only  cover 
happened  to  be  a  telegraph  post.  Into 
that  post  were  discharged  six  bullets.  The 
cowboy  complained  afterward  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  see  his  target.  "The 
blamed  fool  shrunk,"  he  remarked.  I  feel 
that  I  have  shrunk  as  I  follow  Donald, 
and  that  he  has  dwindled  to  the  size  of  a 
snake.  Donald  stops.  The  eyes  of  the 
second  hind  are  full  on  us — big  inquiring 


orbs.  1  dare  not  wink,  so  near  are  we  to 
her.  She  lowers  her  head  and  goes  on 
feeding.  Again  we  crawl,  and  stop  again 
— and  again.  We  pass  the  first  hind  with- 
in fifty  yards,  and  oil  out  of  sight  of  the 
whole  puckle  a  few  feet  farther  on. 

From  behind  a  cairn,  commemorating 
the  loss  of  a  shepherd  in  a  snowstorm,  we 
stare  covetously  at  our  stag;  a  seven- 
pointer,  with  finely  spread  horns,  but  not 
nearly  so  big  a  beast  as  the  first.  Donald 
signs  to  me  to  advance. 

This  second  crawl  has  for  its  objective 
a  wee  hummock  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  stag.  I  had  stared  through  my 
glass  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  hummock 
had  escaped  my  eye.  Under  the  lee  of  it 
we  shall  be  out  of  sight.  Can  we  get  there? 
Donald  has  been  careful  to  keep  exactly 
between  the  sun  and  the  stag.  The  stag, 
who  is  continually  looking  in  our  direction, 
must  see  Donald's  cap  if  nothing  else,  and 
I  note  that  the  cap  is  exactly  the  color  of 
the  grass  through  which  we  are  passing. 
The  stag  does  look  at  the  cap.  Donald 
gives  him  ten  minutes  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  a  natural  feature  of  the  landscape. 

We  wriggle  along,  with  innumerable 
halts.  I  have  not  a  notion  of  anything  save 
the  number  of  nails  in  Donald's  brogues. 
Whenever  Donald  stops,  my  nose  and  eyes 
slither  into  the  grass. 

Heaven  be  praised!  We  have  reached 
the  hummock.  Donald  slips  the  rifle  into 
my  hand.  I  am  going  to  take  my  time, 
for  crawling  is  as  exhausting  as  sprinting. 
Nor  shall  I  shoot — fertile  source  of  misses! 
— through  the  waving  grass.  Slowly,  inch 
by  inch,  I  raise  myself  up,  meeting  the 
astonished  stare  of  the  stag.  For  an  in- 
stant he  hesitates,  as  I  knew  he  would. 
Then  he  turns  his  head.  I  take  him  be- 
hind the  shoulder,  and  he  trots  but  a  short 
twenty  yards,  to  fall  stone  dead. 

So  ended  my  first  day's  stalking  in  a 
Scotch  forest — a  day  full  of  surprises  and 
not  empty  of  humiliation.  Since,  many  a 
notch  have  I  cut  on  my  stalking  stick,  but 
none  (always  excepting  the  one  which  com- 
memorates a  perfect  Royal)  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  first;  a  satisfaction 
tempered  only  by  the  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  cut  sixteen  years  earlier  in  my 
life. 


WINKLER    ASHORE 

VII.— THE   PEST-HOUSE 
BY    GOUVERNEUR    MORRIS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    FREDERIC    DORR    STEELE 


THAT  voyage,"  said  Winkler,  "we 
run  up  half  the  coast  of  South 
America  under  bare  poles.  The 
seas  was  blown  flat  and  white  till  they 
looked  like  the  cotton  fields  round  Savan- 
nah, and  for  eighteen  days  we  didn't  see 
stars  or  sun.  When  the  gale  flowed  down 
it  come  out  that  we  had  lo:t  our  port 
rail,  all  but  one  boat,  two  of  the  hands, 
and  had  sprung  enough  planking  to  fill 
us  half  full  of  water  and  all  the  pumps 
goin'. 

"We  made  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro, 
which  is  locked  with  land  and  good  anchor- 
ing, and  the  captain  he  made  a  speech,  and 
said  we  was  good  lads,  and  had  worked 
faithful,  and  the  quicker  we  made  the  ship 
safe  the  quicker  we  could  go  ashore  and  get 
drunk.  So  we  beached  her  in  the  river 
mouth  at  high  tide,  and  got  carpenters  from 
the  town  to  dose  her  sick  planking,  and 
then  all  hands  went  ashore. 

"  It  were  me  and  Brainie  M'Gan,  as  ever 
was,  and  a  half-souled  lout  named  Tinker, 
as  tacked  hisself  to  us  for  the  big  drink. 
But  there  weren't  no  ice  machines  in  San 
Pedro,  and  the  drinks  was  too  warm  for  me 
and  Brainie  to  swaller.  So  we  loafed  along 
with  our  tongues  hangin'  out  till  we  sighted 
a  place  where  there  was  mules  to  let,  and 
Brainie  he  says: 

"'Winkie  and  Tinkie,'  says  he,  Tm  for 
a  quiet  gallap  through  these  umbragise 
mahogny  forests,'  says  he,  'to  see  the  lay  of 
the  land  and  saturate  my  seven  senses  with 
the  odors  of  flowers  and  spices,'  says  he. 

"And  Tinker  says,  'Boys,'  says  he,  T 
knows  the  country  hereabouts  and  will 
guide  and  inturupt.' 

"T  can  inturupt  the  beauties  of  nature 


for  myself,'  says  Brainie.  'But  if  you  can 
grantee  us  against  gettin'  lost  you're  wel- 
come to  a  sumter  mule,  and  a  humble  place 
amongs  my  escort.' 

"With  that,  sir,  we  dickered  the  hire  of 
three  mules  for  the  day,  and  set  out  by  a 
road  which  Tinker  said  was  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  own  wife  would  be  if  he  had  one. 
That  road  were  white  powdered  shells  and 
umbragise  with  spicy  woods.  For  a  mile 
and  more  it  were  pleasanter  than  drinkin', 
but  less  sociable. 

"Me  and  Brainie  allowed  to  ride  beam 
to  beam  with  Tinker  trailin'  along  aft,  like 
a  servant,  sir;  but  it  wouldn't  do.  Them 
mules  had  been  stockholders  in  a  played- 
out  mine,  and  was  used  to  walkin'  in  a  pro- 
cession, carryin'  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
which  was  more  ore  than  metal,  in  panneers 
on  their  backs.  And  Tinker's  mule  were 
used  to  goin'  ahead.  Brainie's  he  liked  to 
come  next,  and  it  were  settled  between  me 
and  mine,  with  one  kick  each,  sir,  that  he 
should  be  the  last.  He  were  an  unchristian 
mule,  sir,  that  didn't  have  enough  religion 
to  return  good  for  evil.  He'd  been  raised 
to  do  as  he  were  done  by.  So  when  I 
fetched  him  a  kick  he  fetched  one  at  me 
that  most  landed,  tho'  I  was  sittin'  on  his 
back.  After  that  I  didn't  kick  him  no 
more. 

"  For  about  two  mile  Tinker's  mule  fol- 
lowed the  main  road,  and  Brainie's  mule 
followed  him  and  mine  followed  Brainie's, 
all  walkin'  peaceful  as  lambs.  Then  Tin- 
ker's mule  he  come  to  a  narrow  and  thorny 
path  bendin'  to  the  left,  and  he  pricked  up 
his  ears,  which  he'd  orter  bin  ashamed  to 
do,  and  give  a  couple  of  stiff-leg  jumps 
which  made  Tinker's  back  hair  stand  up 
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"My  mule  begun  to  pitch  and  toss  like  a  lost  soul." 

like  bristols,  and  trotted  into  the  thorny 
path.  Brainie  he  sings  out:  'Don't  go  in 
there,  Tinkie,'  and  I  sings,  'Keep  to  the 
main  road,'  and  Tinker  he  sings  back,  'I 
ain't  goin'  this  way  a-purpose,'  and  I  seed 
him  throw  his  arms  round  his  mule's  neck 
and  begin  to  kick  at  his  left  stirrup,  which 
had  been  scraped  off  his  foot. 

"'Let  the  ninny  there  go,'  says  Brainie, 
very  sarcastic,  and  puts  down  his  helm. 
But  it  were  no  use.  Blanca,  which  were 
the  hell-given  name  of  Brainie's  mule,  he 
give  a  kick  and  lunged  after  Tinker's  mule, 
which  were  named  Santa  Anna,  and  I  seed 
Brainie's  curly  head  smash  into  the  swing- 
in'  limbs  of  a  thorn  tree;  and  then  my  mule, 
which  were  named  Maria  Cleofas,  begun  to 
pitch  and  toss  like  a  lost  soul,  and  if  I 
hadn't  throwed  my  arms  round  his  stinkin' 
neck  I'd  a  bin  lost  overboard.  Once  I 
peered  up  to  take  a  observance,  but  were 
scratched  by  thorns  and  beat  by  boughs  on 
the  stummick,  and  after  that  I  lashed  my- 
self back  to  the  mast,  so  to  speak,  and  seed 
nothin'  but  the  ground.  Once  I  seed  a 
striped  snake  standin'  on  what  was  left  of 
its  head  that  one  of  the  other  mules  had 
stepped  on.  Them  mules  must  of  trotted 
for  a  hour.  It  were  hellish.  And  if  it 
hadn't  bin  for  the  snakes  I'd  a  let  go. 
Once  I  heard  a  dretful  screetch  from  Tinker 
that  made  me  open  my  eyes  a  second,  and 
I  seed  his  face  go  by  in  the  path.  It  were 
white  as  canvas,  and  bloody,  but  I  knowed 
he  weren't  quite  dead  because  his  arms  and 
legs  were  kickin'  like  ticks,  so  I  shut  my 
eyes  again  and  clinched  Maria  Cleofas.  But 
I  were  weak'ning  fast,  and  that  pounded  in 


the  stummick  by  the  pulumel  of  the  saddle 
that  it  were  black  and  blue  for  weeks  after- 
ward. I  thought  I'd  let  go,  and  just  as  I 
were  strengthenin'  my  mind  to  it,  I  heard 
a  crash  ahead,  and  the  same  second  Ma- 
ria Cleofas  hove  to  and  I  fell  a  long  ways 
on  my  head.  By  and  by  I  got  my  legs  back 
from  where  they  was  lyin'  and  stood  up. 
And  there  were  Brainie  just  findin'  his  legs, 
and  his  face  were  cut  to  ribbonds,  and  his 
hands  and  clothes  was  most  tore  off.  And 
it  were  the  same  with  me  and  mine. 

"And  there  we  was  in  a  little  clearin',  sir, 
by  a  old  fallen-down  hut,  all  choked  with 
creepers,  and  them  three  hell-born  mules — 
Blanca,  and  Santa  Anna,  and  Maria  Cleo- 
fas— they  was  lined  up  in  the  banana  or- 
chard, each  eatin'  a  bunch  of  green  bananas 
from  the  botum  up.  And  they  was  switch- 
in'  their  tails  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and  lettin' 
on  they'd  done  nothin'  but  good  deeds  all 
their  thievin'  lives  and  was  bein'  rewarded 
for  it. 

"'Where's  Tinker?'  says  Brainie,  in  a  set 
and  gloomy  voice,  and  I  remembers  think- 
in'  that  Tinker  were  better  off  among  the 
snakes  in  the  jungle  than  among  the  blows 
that  Brainie  were  prepared  to  hand  him  in 
the  clearin'.  But  Tinker  he  didn't  know 
what  were  good  for  him.  We  begun  to 
hear  screetches  away  down  the  path,  and 
they  was  a-comin'  our  way.  Brainie  he 
took  off  his  jacket  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves. 
And  then  Tinker,  yellin'  like  a  steam  siren, 
busted  out  of  the  woods,  and  fell  on  his  face. 
But  he  whipped  over  on  his  back,  always 
screetchin',  and  begun  to  kick  with  his  legs. 
Then  we  seed  what  ailed  him.  It  were  a 
crooked  stick,  covered  with  spots,  that  had 
got  mixed  with  his  boot-lace,  and  we  found 
out  that  it  had  first  tweaked  Tinker  out 
of  the  saddle,  and  then  followed  him,  full 
steam  ahead,  to  the  clearin',  and  had  most 
murdered  him  with  fright. 

"Take  it  off  me,'   he  screetched,   and 
Brainie  he  took  it  off,  he  did,  and  give  Tin- 
ker a  dretful  crack  acrost  the  shins  with  it. 
"'Stand  up,  you  son  of  a  hell-hound,' 
says  Brainie,  'and  fight.' 

"  But  Tinker  were  past  standin'  up.  And 
Brainie  he  laid  into  him  with  the  spotted 
stick.  Brainie  were  indignant  with  Tinker 
for  bringin'  us  through  that  path  and  mak- 
in'  the  mules  trot,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
blame  him.  But  any  other  man  would 
have  curled  up  and  died  dead  under  the 
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beatin'  he  give  Tinker.  But  Tinker  he 
didn't.  It  kind  of  canned  him,  and  he  al- 
lowed afterwards  that  it  were  such  a  happy 
surprise  to  learn  that  the  stick  weren't  a 
serpent  that  he  counted  that  beatin'  one  of 
the  pleasantcst  episodes  in  his  life.  If  I'd 
knowed  that  in  time,  I'd  a  bin  willin'  to 
take  up  the  job  where  Brainie  left  off,  which 
he  had  to  do  sooner  than  he  wanted  owin' 
to  heat  and  exhaustion. 

"The  heat  were  somethin'  terribul,  sir, 
and  it  had  got  dark  as  pitch,  owin'  to  thun- 
der clouds.  And  when  they  broke,  which 
were  just  after  Tinker's  beatin'  come  to  an 
untimely  end,  everybody  put  for  the  cabin, 
excep'  the  mules.  Rain  or  shine  was  all 
one  to  them  whilst  there  was  a  banana 
hangin'  in  the  orchard. 

"That  cabin  leaked  some,  but  one  corner 
were  tight  enough,  and  we  scrunched  into 
that.  They  was  a  couple  of  broken-down 
beds  in  the  place,  slat  beds,  and  it  had  a 
rotten  plank  floor,  all  heaved  up  and 
broken  by  reason  of  vines  and  plants  buttin' 
thro'  it  from  below.  The  walls  had  been 
whitewashed  onct,  and  was  most  covered 
with  writin'.  It  were  mostly  Spanish, 
and  I  begun  to  read  it,  but  Brainie  he 
says: 

"Tinker,  run  out  in  the  orchard  and 
fetch  me  a  banana,  and  see  it's  ripe.' 

"'Fetch  a  bunch,'  says  I,  'and  step 
lively.' 

"Tinker  said  yes  he  would,  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  him.  And  out  he  went.  But 
he  come  back  a-tremblin'  with  fear,  and 
said  would  we  please  'scuse  him,  but  Santa 
Anna  she'd  made  for  him,  the  second  he 
laid  hand  to  a  banana  and  he  dasn't  go 
back  again. 

"'Bilgewater,'  says  Brainie. 

"'Cockroach,'  says  I. 

"But  Tinker,  he  held  up  his  hand.  '1 
may  be  all  them,'  says  he,  'and  more,  too, 
besides,  but  if  I  was  President  Roosevelt,' 
says  he,  T  wouldn't  quarrel  with  Santa 
Anna  about  a  banana.' 

"'Piff,'  says  Brainie,  'go  myself.  But 
first  I'll  learn  you  to  hold  your  tongue,' 
says  he.  And  he  give  Tinker  a  good  shak- 
ing holdin'  him  only  by  the  nose,  which 
showed  how  strong  Brainie  were  in  the 
hands.     Then  he  went. 

"He  came  back  in  about  a  minute,  look- 
in'  kind  of  sheepish  and  nervice. 

"'Where's  the  bananas?'  says  I. 


"They  ain't  no  good,'  says  Brainie. 

"'What  ails  'em?'  says  I. 

'"If  you  musl  know,'  says  Brainie,  'them 
as  ain't  green  is  rotten.' 

"'Santa  Anna  lookin'  well?'  says  I. 

"But  Brainie  he  wouldn't  say  nothin' 
but  'I  ain't  very  hungry  anyhow';  and  he 
slunk  over  to  the  dry  corner. 

"Everythin'  was  quiet  for  a  time,  and  I 
begun  to  read  what  were  written  on  the 
walls,  but  it  were  hard  work,  bein'  in  Span- 
ish and  spelled  dretful  ignurant.  But 
pretty  soon  I  come  to  some  English,  and  I 
hadn't  read  the  first  line  before  the  shivers 
run  down  my  spine. 

"'Boys,'  says  I,  'this  is  a  pest-house.' 

"'A  what?'  says  Tinker. 

"'Speak  when  you're  spoke  to,'  says  I. 
'It's  a  pest-house;  Brainie,  listen,'  and  I 
reads  out: 

"'Sept.  3 — Fetched  here  on  a  mule  with 
small-pox  long  of  two  Dagos. ' 

"  But  Tinker  he  said  somethin'  short  an' 
sweet  about  not  mindin'  the  rain,  and  run 
out  of  the  cabin. 

"'I  ain't  afeard,'  says  Brainie. 


"  iVe  found  that  pore  man's  pile,  sir." 
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"'Nor  I,'  says  I  (which  were  a  untruth), 
and  I  went  on  readin' : 

'" — weather  clear.  Got  out  of  bed  while, 
the  Dagoes  was  sleepin' ,  and  hid  my  pile  under 
a  loose  plank.  If  I  dies  any  one  as  kin  read 
English  kin  have  it. 

'"Sept.  4 — Too  sick  to  write. 

'"Sept.  5 — One  Dago  dead.  Later:  other 
one  dead. 

"'Sept.  6 — Dagoes  carted  off.  Weather 
fine.     Good  and  sick. 

"'Sept.  7 — All  alone;  nurse  gone  off. 

"'Sept.  8 — Nurse  ain't  come  hack — awful 
weak.     Weather  fine. 

"'Sept.  9 — Starvin  .  Tryin  to  believe  in 
God.     Weather  still  fine. ' 

"That  were  the  last  word.  But  Brainie 
he  didn't  wait  to  hear  it.  He  were 
rippin'  up  the  floor  planks  right  and 
left.  And  I  fell  to  helpin'  him,  sir,  and, 
so  help  me,  sir,  we  found  that  pore 
man's  pile,  sir,  which  it  were  a  leather 
bag  most  rotted  in  two,  and  bustin' 
with  gold.  They  was  forty  double  eagles 
in  all,  and  it  most  sickuned  us  to  be  so 
rich. 

"'Winkie,'  says  Brainie,  'it's  four  hun- 
dred apiece.' 

'"How  about  Tinker?'  says  I. 

"'Damn  Tinker,'  says  Brainie. 

"'Heart  and  soul,'  says  1,  'but  we  got  to 
play  fair.' 

"'Call  him  back,  then,'  says  he. 

"  I  steps  to  the  door  and  looks  out.  The 
mules  was  still  in  the  orchard,  and  it  were 
rainin'  cats  and  dogs.  Pretty  soon  I  seed 
Tinker  squatted  under  a  tree  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood. 

"'Come  back,  Tinker,'  I  calls;  'we  got 
somethin'  for  you.' 

"  But  Tinker  he  shook  his  head  and  an- 


swers back  he'd  ruther  drownd  where  he 
was. 

"'We  found  some  money,'  says  I,  'and 
if  you  come  back  you  kin  share.' 

"  But  Tinker  he  weren't  trustful  nor 
covetous. 

"You  kin  give  my  share  to  your  sick 
grandmother,'  says  he. 

"'Very  good,'  says  I,  'very  good  indeed. 
It's  eight  hundred  dollars  altogether,  and 
nary  a  cent  for  you,  you  lily-hearted  son 
of  a  sea-cook,'  says  I. 

"  But  later,  when  Tinker  got  well  of  the 
chills  and  fever  he  took  squattin'  there  in 
the  rain,  and  found  as  how  it  were  true 
about  the  money,  he  blubbered  so  about 
his  misfortune  that  we  give  him  fifty  dol- 
lars to  hush  his  moans.     Which  it  did. 

"Well,  sir,  there  we  was  in  the  cabin  till 
the  rain  stopped,  and  when  the  rain  stopped 
we  couldn't  leave  because  we  didn't  know 
which  way  to  go.  And  we  might  'a'  bin 
there  yet  if  it  hadn't  bin  for  the  bananas 
givin'  out  in  the  orchard.  When  the  last 
one  were  et,  Blanca,  who  were  the  leadin' 
mule,  allowed  he'd  go  home,  but  he  were 
past  trottin',  bein'  full  to  bustin'.  So  he 
moved  off,  sir,  with  his  head  like  he  were 
mournin'  for  the  fruit  that  were  no  more. 
And  Santa  Anna,  he  took  after  Blanca,  and 
then  come  Maria  Cleofas.  Tinker  he  went 
next  with  his  teeth  chatterin',  and  then 
come  Brainie  carryin'  half  the  money  and 
all  the  spotted  stick,  in  case  Tinker  got  so 
cold  he  couldn't  stand  it.  And  I  come  last, 
sir,  with  the  other  half  of  the  money,  and  a 
heavin'  bosom. 

"  It  were  night  when  we  got  back  to  San 
Pedro,  and  found  that  it  were  possible  to 
drink  the  warm  drinks  which  they  mixes 
in  that  place." 
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COCK   OF   THE    MOUNTAIN    WALK— RUFFED   GROUSE 


AFTER    GROUSE   WITH    HIRAM 


BY   MAXIMILIAN    FOSTER 


ABOVE  the  Allegheny  rise  these  hills 
— a  stretch  of  wooded  upland 
tumbling,  step  by  step,  away  into 
the  dim  haze  of  the  distances.  There  you 
will  find  the  frost-browned  ridges  where 
the  grouse  haunt,  and  open  slopes  of  second 
growth  and  vales  drained  by  little  runs 
clinking  beneath  their  alder  canopies;  and 
here  and  there  a  brushy  point  warmed  by 
the  bland  October  sun.  In  all  these  nooks 
lie  the  birds — birds  in  a  judicious  plenty, 
providing,  of  course,  you  do  not  kill  for  the 
sake  of  numbers — good,  stout,  honest  birds 
that  twist  and  dodge  and  rocket  among  the 
trees  in  flights  to  try  the  keenest  hand  and 
eye.  There  will  be  no  dallying  there — no 
time  to  fish  about  at  ease,  dwelling  on  the 
flying  bundle  like  a  punter  potting  rails;  it 
is  crack  and  let  go  at  the  sight,  seven  times 
out  of  ten,  and  all  the  odds  against  you. 
But  for  the  hand  that  takes  kindly  to  it 
there  will  be  shooting — sport  and  a  game 
worth  while  for  those  that  care  for  it;  and 
when  the  leaves  were  off,  at  last,  autumn 
found  me  there. 

Said  Hiram,  arousing  me:  "Say — you; 
it's  gettin'  along!   Goin'  to  sleep  all  day?" 

All  day?  No,  indeed;  but  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  made  out  in  the 
cold,  feeble  flicker  of  the  candle  that  Hi 
had  left  me,  that  it  still  wanted  ten  min- 
utes of  five  a.m.,  I  wondered  where  Hiram 
spent  his  nights,  and  asked  him. 

"In;  bed,  gol  durn  it!"  he  retorted, 
grumbling  loudly;  "ye  don't  guess,  though, 
a  feller's  goin'  to  snooze  till  the  cows  come 
home.  Chores  all  did  long  ago — critters 
fed,  milk  put  in  the  spring  house,  an'  you 
tearin'  it  off  like  forty!  Git  up  thar;  the 
old  woman's  bin  turnin'  cakes  a  half-hour 
past!" 

Whereupon  Hiram,  having  said  his  say, 
stamped  down  the  stairs,  and  slamming  the 
door  behind  him,  went  out  into  the  cold, 
star-lit  morning. 


The  bucket  of  spring  water  in  the  wood- 
shed stung  me  back  to  life  again,  and 
having  filed  my  face  on  the  stiff  roller- 
towel  by  the  door,  I  hunted  the  kitchen 
for  warmth.  Overhead,  the  sky  lay  still 
and  cloudless,  and  the  day — whenever 
that  came — I  saw  was  to  be  fine  and  clear, 
with  a  wind  stirring  from  out  of  the  west. 

A  moment  later,  as  I  slipped  on  my 
shooting  coat  and  filled  its  pockets  with 
shells,  Hiram  rattled  out  into  the  yard  be- 
hind his  gray,  and  began  to  call  me  im- 
patiently, lest  the  day  be  gone  before  we 
started.  "All  aboard!"  he  yelled;  "sun's 
comin'!" 

So  I  moved,  and  as  I  stepped  out  into 
the  door-yard,  a  rush  of  dogs  hurled  itself 
toward  me.  There  were  only  three  in 
all,  but  it  just  as  well  may  have  been,  a 
pack  by  the  way  they  flung  themselves 
about,  leaping  and  wild  with  eager  excite- 
ment. 

"Down,  Gyp — down  there — you — Fan! 
Come  here — Tray ! " 

There  were  two  Llewellyns,  small,  but 
full  of  form  and  lithely  graceful — hard 
as  nails,  as  I  saw;  and  a  big  English  bitch, 
heavy  and  cumbrous  in  proportion  to  these 
others,  yet  with  a  clean  head  and  nose  and 
a  pair  of  big,  brown,  intelligent  eyes,  that 
looked  at  one  full  of  devotion.  But  last 
year  there  had  been  a  pointer! 

"Sold  him,"  said  Hi  briefly,  as  we  drove 
along,  the  dogs  writhing  under  our  feet  in 
the  wagon-box;  "good  dorg — lots  o'  nose 
an'  sense;  but  what  with  the  briers  and 
the  stubs,  he'd  git  hisself  all  cut  up  an' 
tuckered  out  with  what  wasn't  no  more  'n 
a  half-day's  work  for  these  here  other 
dorgs." 

There  was  something  in  that,  I  saw,  now 
that  he  told  me,  and  a  reason  why  the 
taste  for  dogs,  all  along  the  river,  ran 
largely  to  the  setter.  "  Purty  dorgs,  them 
pinters,"  said  Hi  as  we  drove  through  the 
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pasture  bars  and  headed  steeply  along  the 
hillside  road;  "mighty  purty  dorgs,  only 
ye  got  to  be  kinder  tender  on  them.  And 
I  ain't  got  no  use  to  keep  a  parlor  dorg!" 

Leaning  down,  Hi  tweaked  the  ear  of  the 
big  setter  gently,  and  the  bitch,  slipping 
her  cold  muzzle  into  his  hand,  shrugged  up 
to  him  comfortably,  her  wide,  limpid  eyes 
fixed  on  her  master's  face.  Hi  might  have 
no  use  for  mere  parlor  pets,  but  one  saw 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
friend  to  the  creatures  that  served  him 
faithfully.  So  we  drove,  on  through  the 
dank,  chill  dawn  talking  dog  till,  with  a 
sudden  flush  of  color  warming  all  the 
east,  the  day  arose  and  we  pitched  over 
the  crest  of  the  first  hill  and  came  to  a 
little  fiat  of  pasture  land  butting  up  against 
the  woods. 

"Want  a  shot?"  asked  Hi,  pulling  up 
on  the  reins,  and  looking  to  me  out  of  the 
corner  of  an  eye. 

A  shot?  Certainly — but  where  was  this 
shot  that  he  talked  about  so  handily? 

"Got  it  all  staked  out  for  ye.  Jes'^ock 
yer  eye  down  that  there  openin'  in  the 
woods,  now!" 

I  looked,  and  there,  mincing  along  a 
fallen  tree,  walked  a  fat  cock-grouse,  jerk- 
ing his  slim  head  uneasily,  but  still  hoping 
that  we  would  go  on  without  obliging  him 
to  scuttle  away  from  his  unfinished  break- 
fast. "Ye  can  lick  him  from  the  wagon," 
said  Hi,  and  grinned  at  me.  "Heck— jes' 
switch  aroun'  an'  let  him  have  it!" 

Nonsense!  Slaughter,  and  too  easy!  It 
seemed  bad  enough  to  go  and  kick  him  up, 
but  that  was  the  better  way.  I  climbed 
down  over  the  wheel,  and  throwing  in  a 
pair  of  shells,  crept  along  toward  the  bird 
that  Hi's  sharp  eyes  had  spied  out  in  the 
thicket. 

Hr-rr-rrr-rr-r-ruh  !  Bang  —  then  bang 
again!  He  was  up  and  away — the  first 
spring  had  carried  him  sailing  into  the 
thick  of  it,  and  a  shower  of  riddled  leaves 
fell  as  a  curtain  to  his  quick  departure. 
Looking  sheepish,  I  turned  back  to  the 
wagon  where  an  array  of  dogs  and  Hiram 
waited,  and  making  no  excuses  climbed 
to  my  seat  again.  "Hunh!"  murmured 
Hiram,  after  a  pause,  "  'twasn't  so  unrea- 
sonable durn  easy  after  all,  war  it?" 

But  still,  if  one  never  missed— if  it  were 
a  hit  and  a  kill  every  time  ..the.  trigger 
pulled — how  soon  would  one  not  tire  of  it? 


There  is  the  moment's  disappointment  of 
the  missing,  to  be  sure;  but  how  soon  the 
last  miss,  or  all  the  ones  before  it,  become 
forgotten  when  a  clean,  good  shot  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  bird,  killed  neatly,  thumps 
into  the  brush  beneath. 

"Waal,"  said  Hi  musingly,  "it's  them 
there  shots  like  that  et  alius  knocks  the 
stuffin'  outer  a  man's  nerve.  Leastways, 
it  alius  do  to  me.  I  c'n  come  pretty  nigh 
missin'  'em  easy,  too,  when  I  walks  up 
to  'em  settin',  an'  wonderin'  which  ways 
they're  a-goin'  to  hike  it,  an'  a-fingerin'  the 
gun  an'  ready  to  poke  away!  Laws,  it's 
easy!" 

With  which  Hi  consoled  me  for  the  miss 
— and  for  misses  of  his,  too,  I  suspect. 

"Now,  when  a, bird  knocks  up  in  front 
of  a  dorg,  somehow  ye  ain't  all  a-twisted 
up  a-thinkin'  an'  a-stewin'  which  way  he's 
goin',  but  jus'  up  an'  licks  it  to  him  when 
he  jumps." 

At  all  events,  that  was  Hi's  philosophy 
of  the  matter,  and  he  leaned  down  to 
tweak  the  ear  of  the  setter  bitch  again. 

"Now  ain't  thet  so,  Fan?"  he  asked, and 
Fan,  with  her  tail  going,  said  she  guessed 
it  was. 

A  short  two  miles  beyond,  we  unhitched 
the  gray  at  the  charcoal  camp,  and  turning 
her  out  in  a  little  field  at  the  left,  Hi 
whistled  to  the  dogs.  I  looked  at  him 
dubiously  and  then  again  at  the  setters. 
Heretofore,  we  had  hunted  only  a  brace, 
and  now  there  were  three.  Was  he  going 
to  run  them  all? 

"Heck!"  answered  Hi,  in  disdain,  "this 
ain't  no  field  trial!  What's  to  hender? 
They  ain't  goin'  to  bother  each  other  none. 
Old  Fan  '11  poke  about  by  herself,  an'  them 
two  Llewellyns  '11  keep  off  to  a  side.  Come 
on!" 

I  followed  meekly,  Hi  clumping  a  way 
through  the  first  screen  of  bush  beside  the 
woods,  and  with  a  sharp  call  and  a  wave  of 
his  hands  to  the  dogs,  he  spread  them  out 
before  us,  and  the  day  was  on. 

Our  way  led  along  the  side  of  a  steep 
ridge,  where  between  the  tall  trees  lay 
scattered  clumps  of  bush  and  here  and 
there  a  fallen  trunk.  The  last  leaves  were 
nearly  gone,  and  underfoot  stretched  the 
woods  in  their  carpet  of  soft  and  noiseless 
golden.  All  about  was  stillness — the  dogs, 
ranging  hard  at  hand  on  that  silent  flooring, 
went  with  a  quiet  pattering,  and  only  When 
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they  burst  through  the  little  thickets  could 
we  hear  them  loudly;  that  and  the  moist- 
ened surface  to  hold  fast  the  scent  bade 
fair  to  our  success,  and  we  walked  on  wait- 
ing and  watching. 

Half  way  along  the  slope  the  dogs  made 
their  first  stand  of  the  morning.  There  lay 
a  fallen  tree,  its  gray,  leafless  boughs  up- 
standing like  the  arms  of  a  wraith,  and  a 
drift  of  golden  leaves  about  its  bole. 
"Steady — steady  there,  you  Gyp!"  The 
lithe  frame  of  the  setter' flexing  itself  turned 
upon  the  trail,  and,  head  and  tail  out- 
pointed, stood  like  a  graven  statue,  with 
her  bright  eyes  flashing  the  only  sign  of 
life.  Fan,  the  big  English  bitch,  at  the 
call  rounded  up  sharply,  too,  and  creeping 
in  a  ways,  backed  fixedly;  but  it  was  the 
other  setter,  galloping  down  wind,  that 
came  well  near  to  spoiling  our  shot.  "  Nell !" 
cried  Hiram,  sharply,  and  at  the  call  she 
turned,  leaped  forward  a  pace,  and  was 
almost  within  reach  of  the  bird  and  the 
other  dogs  hidden  from  view,  when  some- 
thing halted  her  in  her  stride.  "Steady!" 
cried  the  voice  of  Hiram  in  a  warning  tone, 
and  dropping  in.  her  track,  the  good  Nell 
lay  there,  waiting. 

The  bird  arose  between  us,  a  big  cock 
bursting  out  from  under  the  fallen  trunk, 
and  with  a  rousing  brr-rr-rrr  springing 
high  above  the  thicket's  head  and  tearing 
off  to  the  left.  Hi  had  his  shot  then,  and 
— bang!—  the  bird  went  on  unscathed,  the 
pellets  of  that  first  barrel  sprinkling  the 
twigs  in  its  wake.  But — crack — that  was 
better,  and  doubling  on  itself,  the  grouse 
flung  out  its  wings  and,  all  in  a  huddle, 
thudded  to  the  ground.  First  blood  for 
Hi!  Pulling  out  the  empty  shells,  he  blew 
the  smoke  from  his  barrels  mechanically, 
and  with  a  little  grin  of  triumph,  looked 
over  to  where  I  stood  waiting. 

"Gat  thet  one,  anyhow!"  he  chuckled 
gleefully;  and  called  to  his  well-mannered 
dogs,  still  lying  in  their  tracks,  to  retrieve 
the  fallen  bird. 

And  this  was  a  grouse  worth  having! 
Hi  held  him  out  for  me  to  look  at — a  fat, 
plump  beauty  in  his  barred  livery  of  gray- 
ish browns;  and  when  we  had  looked  it  over 
and  felt  its  fatness  and  admired  and  gloated 
a  while,  Hi  smoothed  down  its  feathers 
daintily,  and  before  stowing  it  away  in  his 
coat-tails,  called  up  each  of  the  dogs,  one  by 
one,  and  allowed  them  a  gentle  sniff  apiece. 


"Say,  now,  that  war  a  good — warn't 
it?"  said  Hi,  and  waved  the  dogs  forward. 

But  Hiram's  next  effort  was  not  one  to 
boast  about.  The  three  setters,  ranging 
onward,  spread  down  the  hill  a  ways,  and 
sweeping  to  the  right,  beat  up  the  cover 
before  us.  There,  at  the  foot  of  the  rise, 
Tray  stood  again,  this  time  on  the  edge  of 
a  laurel  thicket  where  the  thinning  trees 
left  plenty  of  room  for  the  shot.  "  Steady ! " 
I  heard  him  call — he  was  off  to  the  right  of 
me  then — and  looking  forward,  I  saw  old 
Fan,  her  tail  quivering,  fast  to  the  edge  of 
the  laurels  and  her  head  swung  out  abreast 
of  her.  There  was  no  time  to  move  in  for 
a  chance — it  was  all  Hiram's  shot,  and  I 
stood  and  watched,  an  uneasy  spectator, 
while  Hi  walked  up  to  flush.  Hr-rr-rrr-rh! 
The  birds  lay  close,  this  day,  and  kicking 
up,  almost  from  under  his  feet,  I  saw  the 
grouse  whip  around  in  the  open  and  bustle 
toward  the  nearest  cover.  It  would  be 
murder,  thought  I,  and  waited  for  the 
crack  of  the  gun,  the  little  following  spurt 
of  drifting  feathers  and  the  sudden  collapse 
of  swiftly  beating  wings.  Murder? — yes, 
indeed!  A  fair,  open,  easy  shot,  the  game 
in  your  pocket  almost,  and  easy  for  the 
asking!  Hi  drew  on  it  with  easy  delibera- 
tion— I  could  see  him  grin — and — bang! — 
he  cut  away ! 

That  bird  knew  its  business — or  it  seemed 
to  me  it  did!  At  the  crack  of  the  gun, 
the  grouse  dodged  sideways — or  really 
ahead  of  the  report,  perhaps — and — bang! 
— Hiram  cut  away  with  the  second  barrel, 
and  lowering  the  stock  from  his  shoulder, 
stood  there  with  a  wonderfully  foolish  and 
bewildered  expression  on  his  face,  the 
grouse  going  on  unhindered. 

"Well — what  'd  ye  think  o'  thet?" 

I  knew  and  precisely!  It  was  very 
simple:   Hiram  had  merely  missed! 

"Why,  look  a-here!"  he  expostulated; 
"  I  was  a-holdin'  right  straight  to  the  heft 
o?  him.     I  jest  a-couldn't  missed!" 

But  to  one  looking  on  the  thing  had 
been  very  plain — the  bird  had  dodged  just 
as  he  pulled  first  on  him ;  and  at  the  second 
shot  was  darting  upward  to  clear  the  lower 
branches  of  the  trees.  A  moment's  thought 
put  him  straight  on  this,  and,  looking 
sheepish,  he  broke  his  gun  and  threw  out 
the  empty  shells.  "  Durn  it,"  he  grumbled, 
glancing  at  me  sharply,  "ye  needn't  look 
so  cussed  funny  about  it,  anyhow!" 
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For  I  think  I  had  smiled.  Times  when 
I  missed — and  they  were  plenty  enough, 
conscience  knows — times  when  I  missed, 
Hiram  had  a  way  of  looking  up  at  the  tree 
tops,  snuffling  deeply,  looking  back  at  me 
and  away  again,  all  as  if  the  bird  I  had 
missed  was  the  last  in  the  world,  and  never 
again  another  chance  on  earth  to  make 
good  that  blundering  failure.  Turning  his 
back  on  me,  now,  he  slouched  off  along  the 
ridge,  and  falling  abreast  of  him,  I  went  on 
in  the  trail  of  the  dogs. 

The  rest  of  that  hollow  drew  blank.  The 
dogs,  beating  to  and  fro,  tried  all  the  covers 
vainly;  the  bird  we  had  flushed  and  missed 
seemed  just  a  stray,  and  after  a  bootless 
hour  of  this,  Hi,  with  a  grunt  of  disgust, 
began  to  climb  again.  "They'll  be  all  on 
the  hills  a-sunnin'  thesselves,"  he  grum- 
bled; "never  see 'em  so  thin!"  So  swing- 
ing the  dogs  to  the  left,  we  puffed  and 
panted  to  the  height,  and,  sure  enough, 
close  to  the  crest,  Gyp  pointed,  fifty  yards 
ahead  of  us,  but  below  me  on  the  slant.  It 
was  any  one's  shot,  but  after  waiting  till 
Hi  got  in  line,  I  bustled  straight  down 
toward  the  standing  dog.  "Easy— easy 
thar!"  I  heard  Hi's  voice  warning  me,  but 
giving  no  heed,  kept  on.  On  that  slant 
it  was  stiff  work  keeping  one's  balance, 
and  slipping  and  sliding  on  the  moist 
underfooting  of  leaves,  I  pushed  along 
hastily,  Hiram  abreast  on  a  level  with  the 
dog,  and  then  the  bird  got  up. 

It  was  much  of  a  marvel  that  I  got  the 
shot  at  all,  and  a  greater  one  that  I  hit! 
For  the  bird,  rising  afar,  switched  abrupt- 
ly down  the  hill,  and  driving  in  and  out 
among  the  trees,  gave  me  only  a  glimpse  of 
its  back  as  it  plowed  headlong  through  the 
foliage.  No  time,  then,  to  feel  about  with 
your  feet  for  a  stand — no  easy,  comfort- 
able pulling  on  him,  but,  instead,  a  kind  of 
wobbling,  pitching  uncertainty,  a  hasty 
gleam  along  the  gun  rib  and  a  twitch  at 
the  trigger,  with  only  the  faintest  ghost  of  a 
hope  that  the  shot  would  reach  its  mark. 
But  somehow  I  fluked  it;  the  gun  cracked, 
and  looking  forward  over  the  rib,  as  my 
feet  slid  out  from  under  me  on  that  slip- 
pery ridge,  I  saw  the  beating  wings  whirl 
about,  and  the  grouse  come  tumbling  and 
thumping  among  the  branches  to  the 
ground.  There  was  a  shot  to  make  the 
day  remembered — a  shot,  fluke  as  it  was, 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  earlier  blunders; 


and  when  Gyp  brought  me  my  bird,  all 
warm  and  plump  and  soft,  I  looked  upon 
it  fondly,  smoothing  out  its  ruffled  plumage, 
and  glanced  about  carelessly  at  Hi  as  if  this 
kind  of  brilliancy  were  really  a  habit  of 
mine. 

"Hunh! — got  him,  didn't  ye?"  he  sniffed, 
and  that  took  something  out  of  my  inflated 
sense  of  pride.  "Say — that  ain't  no  kind 
er  way  to  walk  up  pheasants!" 

Why  not?  It  seemed  a  pretty  good  way 
to  me!  Hadn't  I  killed  my  bird,  and  made 
a  very  pretty  shot  in  doing  it?  Hiram 
sniffed  disdainfully.  It  might  go  now  and 
then;  but — by  shucks — they  warn't  nothin 
to  it  in  the  long  run!  But  why  not,  I 
asked  again. 

"Oh,  shucks!"  cried  Hiram,  disgustedly, 
"git  a  level  with  the  bird— git  a  level,  I 
say.  First  place,  when  you  come  belly- 
floppin'  and  coastin'  an'  a-roarin'  down 
the  hill,  no  pheasant  ain't  goin'  to  sit 
aroun'  until  ye  squash  daown  on  top  o' 
him.  They're  a-goin'  to  git  up,  an'  they're 
goin'  to  git  up  quick — an'  a  long  ways 
off." 

Then,  besides,  as  Hiram  told  me  in  plain 
and  quite  as  testy  language,  the  chances 
were  always  that  the  bird  would  dodge 
down  the  slant  away  from  you  as  fast  as  its 
wings  could  drive  it;  and  whoever  has 
flung  shot  after  a  bird  going  away  at  an 
angle  beneath  him  will  fail  to  remember 
that  any  special  advantages  were  held  out 
by  that  one  kind  of  a  shot. 

But,  after  all,  I  had  not  missed,  and 
again  called  the  fact  to  Hiram's  attention. 

"Oh,  gol  durn!"  was  what  he  answered, 
and  I  perceived  that  the  precise  and 
special  philosophy — the  end  justifies  the 
means — would  not  appeal  to  any  one  of 
Hiram's  cast  of  mind.  If  you  were. going 
to  do  a  thing,  then  do  it  right,  was  Hiram's 
view  of  it;  but  a  moment  later,  all  this 
forgotten,  I  well-nigh  choked  in  the  effort 
to  keep  sober,  when  we  crossed  the  hill- 
top above. 

There  stood  Fan,  and  Nell  at  her  heels, 
stanchly  backing! 

"Gosh!"  exclaimed  Hi,  and  made,  fpr 
them.  During  our  wrangle  on  the  slope  be- 
low, the  two  dogs  must  have  found  this  bird, 
and  all  the  time  had  stood  there.  With  a 
sudden  roar  it  got  up  between  us — Hiram 
was  below  me  still  on  the  slant — and  the 
first  pitch  it  made  to  the  left  along  the 
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ridge-top  carried  it  out  of  his  sight.  But 
— bang! — bang! — Hiram  cut  away  with  a 
snap  shot  from  each  barrel,  and,  the  bird 
still  going  on,  I  dropped  it  easily  with  the 
right.  So,  waiting  for  Hiram  to  give  the 
word  to  his  dogs  to  retrieve,  I  stood  and 
looked  at  him. 

"Gol  durn  it!  Laugh,  why  don't  ye?" 
he  yelled  at  me,  but  the  temper  was  short- 
lived. As  Fan  retrieved,  and  came  gal- 
loping in,  mouthing  the  bird  daintily, 
Hiram  had  to  grin  again.  "Say,  wouldn't 
that  serve  a  feller  right?  Here  I  go 
a-preachin'  like  a  dominie  what's  to  be  did, 
an'  what  not,  an',  right  about,  thar  I  go 
an'  do  jes'  what  I  hadn't  oughter  do,  right 
on  top  o'  my  hollerin'!" 

If  Hiram  meant  that  he  had  missed  the 
bird  nicely,  that  was,  indeed,  precisely 
what  he  had  done! 

"Might  'a'  known  thet  pheasant  'd  dodge 
over  the  hill  away  from  me!" 

We  picked  up  another  grouse  two  hun- 
dred yards  beyond,  Hiram  stopping  it 
neatly,  after  a  miss  with  the  right,  as  it 
swung  across  a  little  opening  among  the 
twigs;  and  that  restored  all  his  gayety. 
As  he  stowed  the  bird  in  his  coat-tails,  I 
saw  him  look  about  with  a  swift  glance 
and  then  swiftly  at  me.  "Want  a  shot?" 
he  demanded  and  with  a  furtive  grin.  I 
nodded,  and,  turning  to  the  left  sharply, 
he  brought  me  out  of  the  wooded  cover, 
and  into  a  little  opening  lined  with  the 
dusky  gray  of  alder  thickets  and  the  bright 
green  of  a  hand  strip  of  turf  showing  up 
beneath. 

The  dogs,  ranging  across  the  interval, 
seemed  to  know  the  place.  All  three  spread 
out  in  line,  and,  cutting  up  the  piece  be- 
tween them,  covered  all  the  ground  with 
a  care  and  precision  worthy  of  their  mas- 
ter's training.  For  Hi  knew  dog  and  what 
dog  was  for!  Thirty  years  he  had  hunted 
these  and  other  covers,  and  what  he  didn't 
know  about  the  habits  of  the  birds  within 
them  must  have  been  some  habit  that  even 
the  birds  themselves  never  knew.  "Fan 
— you,  Fan!"  he  called  sharply  in  a  warn- 
ing tone,  and,  answering  to  the  wave  of  his 
hand,  the  bitch  doubled  on  her  track,  and 
swept  into  the  depths  of  an  alder  thicket 
she  had  turned  away  from  before.  A  mo- 
ment's brushing  of  the  twigs  followed ;  we 
could  see  her  sinuous  form  threading 
among  the  branches — she  stopped — went 


on  into  the  thick  of  it,  and  there,  by  the 
sudden  stillness,  we  knew  she  had  come  to 
a  point. 

"Cock?"  said  I  inquiringly,  with  a 
glance  at  the  black,  rich  earth  showing 
where  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle  had  cut  it, 
and  Hiram  nodded. 

"Step  right  in,"  he  invited  cordially, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and,  awaiting  no 
second  bidding,  I  thrust  aside  the  screen 
of  twigs,  and  crept  along  after  the  dog. 
A  rod  beyond,  by  stooping,  I  could  see  the 
bitch — or,  rather,  the  gleam  of  a  white 
patch  of  hide  where  she  stood — and,  hold- 
ing the  gun  before  me,  stepped  down 
toward  her. 

S'  scee-scce-see-ste-see-seec  whistled  the 
woodcock  as  he  arose — a  fat,  brisk  flight 
bird — and,  throwing  up  the  barrels  with  a 
jerk,  I  let  drive  at  him,  helter-skelter,  the 
stock  clutched  in  the  hollow  of  an  arm- 
pit. No  use!  It  was  a  wide  miss,  I  knew 
the  instant  I  pulled  a  trigger.  "Mark!"  I 
yelled,  and  came  an  answer  in  the  crack  of 
Hiram's  gun  and  a  soft  splash  among  the 
boughs  as  the  plump  bundle  of  yellowish 
browns  tumbled  earthward. 

"Much  obleeged!"  he  called  mockingly, 
and  at  the  tone  of  Hiram's  voice  I  pricked 
up  my  ears.  "  Much  obleeged !  I've  tried 
three  days  gone  by  for  that  cock." 

So,  when  Fan  had  retrieved,  I  crawled 
back  foolishly  into  the  open,  and,  with  a 
cold  eye,  stared  Hiram  in  the  face.  "Oh, 
gosh!"  he  mumbled,  taking  the  bird  from 
Fan,  and  giggling  openly.  "  I  jes'  a  got  ter 
laugh!  Durn  if  ye  ain't  as  good  as  a 
cocker!" 

And  what  he  had  said  about  the  three- 
times  trial  appeared  to  be  true  enough; 
the  bird  (or  another  taking  its  place  each 
day)  had  tricked  him  every  time  he  tried 
for  it.  On  the  first  day  he  had  gone  in 
after  the  dog,  jumped  the  bird  without  a 
sight  of  it,  flushed  it  the  second  time  with 
the  same  result,  and  on  the  third  time, 
when  it  departed  elsewhere,  disgustedly 
called  off  the  dogs  and  went  on.  On  the 
day  following  it  was  the  same,  so  far  as 
results  were  concerned.  He  stood  out- 
side then,  and,  urging  the  dog  to  flush, 
heard  the  cock  get  up  and  flip  into  the 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  copse.  The 
third  day  continued  the  comedy  —  that 
cock  would  have  gone  southward  joyous- 
ly and  unharmed,  but  that  I  came  as  a 
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Heaven-sent  instrument  to  aid  Hiram  in 
its  undoing! 

"Don't  ye  care!"  he  consoled,  after  an- 
other chuckle.  "  I  got  another  place 
aroun'  the  corner,  'at's  almost  alius  got  a 
stray  one  a-waitin'." 

To  make  good  his  word,  he  led  me  around 
the  next  neck  of  wood,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  Gyp  and  Tray  stood  in  the  first 
thicket,  and  Hiram  played  cocker  for  my 
turn.  "Mark!"  he  yelled — bang! — and 
the  untouched  bird  came  flipping  up  into 
the  open.  "Mark!" — another  after  it. 
Bang!  Hiram  squibbed  at  the  second  and 
got  it,  but  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  stop- 
ping the  other  as  it  swung  away  to  the  left. 

"Well,  now,  that  was  purty  good,  warn't 
it?"  he  cried  gleefully,  as  he  blundered  out 
of  the  thicket.  "Say,  I'm  fair  to  middlin' 
handy,  now  ain't  I,  when  it  comes  to  close 
shootin'?" 

Hiram's  pride  was  a  thing  that  easily 
soared  skyward,  but  as  easily  tumbled 
again.  Two  minutes  later  the  dogs  found 
cock  once  more,  and  Hiram  was  all  for  go- 
ing in  to  repeat  his  past  successes.  "Hold 
fast!"  he  cried,  as  I  stepped  up  to  take  my 
turn  in  the  thicket,  and,  plowing  his  way 
through  the  boughs,  found  the  dog,  and 
braggartly  yelled,  "Git  up  thar!"  At 
which  the  cock,  of  course,  did  get  up,  and, 
flapping  almost  in  his  face,  gave  Hiram 
the  opportunity  to  score  a  neat  and  most 
cleverly  executed  miss,  although  the  bird 
whirled  about  straight  in  the  open,  where 
I  dropped  it  almost  on  Hiram's  hat.  But 
even  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it!  At  the 
two  shots  a  grouse  got  up  on  the  thicket's 
edge — a  wonderfully  patient  bird  that  had 
stood  all  Hi's  yelling  and  stamping  among 
the  branches — and,  buzzing  for  the  woods 
beyond,  gave  him  a  fair,  open  shot  in  the 
clear. 

I  stood  and  watched  that  little  comedy 
— or  was  it  a  tragedy  instead?  I  saw  the 
gun  reach  deliberately  to  his  shoulder; 
there  was  Hi,  his  face  screwed  up  to  the 
stock — a  long  wait — no  following  report, 
but  a  sudden  flinch  of  the  gun — then  bang! 
— and  Hiram  had  missed  again! 

He  lowered  the  barrels  and  looked  back 
at  me,  his  face  a  picture  of  foolishness. 

"Say,"  he  drawled  awkwardly,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "guess  I  ain't  so  gol 
durned  punkins  a-shootin'  after  all!  Come 
along!" 


For  Hiram  had  been  twigging  and  twitch- 
ing at  the  right  barrel,  forgetting,  until  too 
late,  that  he  had  just  but  emptied  it  in  his 
futile  squib  at  the  woodcock.  "Say,  that 
ain't  wuss  than  a  store  clerk  out  on  a  holi- 
day y  air  it?"  he  demanded,  and  looked  even 
less  joyful  when  I  agreed  with  him  entirely. 

But,  later  on,  Hiram  was  himself  again, 
and  gave  me  a  real  picture  of  his  shoot- 
ing. Noon  came,  and  with  it  luncheon  be- 
side a  spring  and  a  little  rest  for  the  dogs. 
After  that  we  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
the  woods;  and,  as  we  topped  the  crest, 
a  big  grouse  arose  wild  before  the  dogs, 
and,  with  all  the  power  of  its  wings  urging 
it  along,  roared  across  before  us.  Only  a 
glimpse  of  grayish  brown,  the  glint  of 
wings  as  it  dodged  and  bustled;  and  the 
gun,  springing  to  Hiram's  shoulder,  cracked 
sharply,  when  I  saw  the  grouse  fling  for- 
ward and  tumble  with  a  thump  to  the 
leaves.  That  was  good!  But  this  time 
Hiram  made  no  boast. 

Again!  We  swung  away  from  the 
ridge,  and,  coming  down  the  slope,  worked 
along  the  edge  of  the  open  wood-lots.  Now 
the  sun  was  bright  and  staring,  the  birds 
were  out  on  the  edges,  and  two  of  them 
arose  together.  One,  skipping  along  the 
edge,  I  got  comfortably;  Hiram's  was  a 
cock,  and  a  wise  one.  It  screwed  into  the 
trees  at  the  first  jump,  dodging  behind  the 
nearest  trunk,  and  would  have  been  a  lost 
bird  for  me.  But  Hiram  waited,  and,  the 
bird  showing  itself  a  hand's  breadth,  he 
caught  it  with  the  full  center  of  the  charge, 
a  spurt  of  feathers  leaping  to  the  crack  of 
the  gun:  That  was  better  still — an  able 
shot  ably  executed — and  I  told  him  so. 

"Dunno,"  he  answered  slowly;  "ain't 
braggin'  none  now.  Jest  a-doin'  a  leetle 
shootin'!" 

Still  it  was  a  good  shot,  and  the  next  was 
better.  As  we  beat  up  a  wooded  point 
stretching  out  into  the  open,  the  working 
dogs  flushed  a  grouse  close  before  us  and 
full  against  a  blank  wall  of  tangle  grape- 
vines. Its  one  way  to  freedom  was  sky- 
ward, and  it  climbed,  screwing  upward  with 
a  twist  to  one  side  like  a  woodcock  dodging 
over  the  alder-tops.  At  the  best,  it  seemed 
to  me,  it  was  let  drive  at  the  sight  of 
feathers,  and  I  cracked  away  at  close 
range,  and,  but  for  a  fortunate  miss,  would 
have  cut  the  bird  into  quarters  with  the 
load.     But    Hiram,   displaying   judgment 
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and  patience,  held  his  shot,  and  the  bird, 
climbing  higher,  was  just  dodging  over  the 
parapet  of  vines  when  he  cut  it  down  as 
it  swerved.  So  close  was  the  grouse  to  the 
edge  of  it  that  the  roar  of  the  gun  saw  the 
bird  out  of  sight,  and  only  the  soft  thump 
among  the  twigs  beyond  and  a  fluttering 
of  wings  told  us  Hiram  had  killed. 

"  Waal,"  said  Hiram,  a  furtive  grin  on  his 
face,  "  I  ain't  a-sayin'  nawthin' !  But,  now, 
if.  ye  was  to  tell  me  that  ere  shot  was  a  good 
one,  I  sorter  might  look  pleased  a  mite!" 


So  I  told  him  truly,  and  together  we 
went  on  down  the  woods  till  the  long  sha- 
dows fell  and  the  warning  of  night  turned 
our  steps  eastward  to  where  the  gray 
mare  waited  patiently  at  the  bars. 

"What  luck?"  called  his  wife  Annie, 
as  we  drove  up  into  the  door-yard  in  the 
dark;  and  Hiram  answered,  "Oh,  fair  to 
middlin'!" 

But  to  me  it  was  more  than  that.  I  had 
my  share  of  the  birds  and  had  missed 
nothing — save  here  and  there  a  bird. 


IS    HEART   WEAKNESS    DUE   TO 
OVERWORK  ? 

BY   G.   ELLIOT    FLINT 


THE  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
heart  weakness  is  attracting  at- 
tention. One  week  last  summer 
there  occurred  in  New  York  125  deaths 
from  this  cause;  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1904  the  number  was  but  56 — an 
increase  in  one  year  of  more  than  100  per 
cent.  Sir  James  Crichton- Browne,  in  a  lec- 
ture before  the  medical  faculty  of  Victoria 
University,  stated  that  from  185910  1863, 
in  England,  92,181  persons  died  of  heart 
weakness,  while  nervous  disorders  carried 
off  96,000.  Both  these  figures,  he  stat- 
ed further,  were  greatly  augmented  from 
1884  to  1888;  being  then  224,102  for, 
heart  weakness,  and  260,558  for  nervous 
ailments. 

So  muchfor  the  facts.  Now  the  remedy 
almost  universally  proposed  is  less  work. 
"We  work  too  hard,"  is  iterated  and  rev 
iterated  by  conservatives.  Victims  of  heart 
failure  and  of  nervous  troubles  generally 
are  instanced  as  immolations  to  a  too 
strenuous  civilization. 

"The  heart  has  the  most  enduring  vi- 
tality of  any  organ.  Removed  from  a 
frog's  body  it  will  beat  for  hours.     It  is  the 


first  human  organ  to  show  signs  of  life,  the 
last  to  lose  those  signs,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  the  hands  of  modern  surgeons 
the  heart  of  a  living  man  is  massaged,  is. 
removed,  cleansed  and  replaced>  has  .  its. 
wounds  sewed  up.  . 

"It  is  a  fine  line  which  divides  between 
suicidal  intent  and  the  willful  driving  to 
fatal  speed  of  an  organ  so  wonderfully  de- 
vised for  strength,  vigor  and  power  of  re- 
covery." 

Now  I  admit  that  high  living  and  ner* 
vous  strain  are  destroyers;  but  I  deny  that 
they  will  produce  serious  heart  weakness. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  they  can  drive  to  "fatal 
speed"  so  robust  an  organ.  Far  from. its 
being  a  fact  that  most  of  us  overdrive  our 
hearts,  I  intend  to  show  that  we  do  not 
drive  them  half  enough.  , ,  .  >  f 

That  the  human  heart  is  weak,  as  com-? 
pared  with  that  of  animals,  is  true;  else 
we  would  not  be  as  prone  to.  heart  trouble 
as  animals  are  exempt  from  it.  Few  men 
can  run  a  mile,  at  even  a  moderate  pace, 
without  distress,  yet  our  domestic  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  dog  and  horse,  keep  it 
up  all  day.     But  who  has  ever  heard  of  a 
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horse  dying  of  heart  weakness?  Horses 
have  spavin,  colic,  glanders,  pneumonia, 
rarely  cardiac  trouble. 

Animals  take  more  exercise  than  men — 
drive  their  hearts  more;  hence  their  im- 
munity from  heart  weakness.  We  fre- 
quently hear  of  a  man  running  to  catch 
a  boat  or  a  train,  and  collapsing.  All  men 
and  women,  without  being  athletes,  ought 
to  be  able  to  run  a  few  yards  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience. 

I  would  propose,  the.. ,  as  an  offset  to 
the  appalling  increas;  of  cardiac  affec- 
tions, that  persons  leading  a  sedentary 
life  take  more  physical  exercise.  Lack  of 
time  is  no  excuse,  as  a  five-minutes  brisk 
run  daily  will  maintain  any  one's  heart  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Of  course  I  do  not 
presume  to  prescribe  exercise  for  those  suf- 
fering from  organic  disease — such  should 
consult  their  physicians;  but  all  who  have 
merely  weak  hearts  can  easily  strengthen 
them  by  a  brief,  though  rational,  system  of 
training. 

Two  important  causes  of  heart  trouble 
are  underwork  and  overwork,  but  chiefly 
underwork.  Where  dno  co  overwork  it  has 
been  physical,  not  mental.  The  hearts  of 
long-distance  runners  and  bicyclists  some- 
times become  hypertrophied,  while  chil- 
dren sometimes  succumb  to  too  arduous 
play.  With  children,  however,  it  is  usu- 
ally due  to  a  predisposition  in  that  di- 
rection from  thei/  parents  whose  hearts 
have  been  weakened  by  prolonged  under- 
exercise,  rather  than  to  overexercise  on 
their  part. 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  examination  of 
nearly  10,000  scho  1  children  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  by  the  ELard  of  Health,  it 
was  found  that  50  per  cent,  were  suffering 
from  physical  defects,  among  which  pre- 
dominated defective  vLlon,  insufficient  nu- 
trition, pulmonary  and  heart  ailments — 
a  startling  condition  of  our  boasted  civili- 
sation. 

Overeating  as  an  accessory  cause  of 
heart  weakness  in  adults  deserves  men- 
tion. But  here  again  underexercise  is  an 
indirect  cause,  for  those  who  exercise  vigor- 
ously may,  with  little  risk,  eat  heartily. 
Organs  kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  normal 
activity  can  take  care  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
cess of  food. 

Some,  however,  who  overeat  and  do  not 
exercise,  distend  their  stomachs  so  that 


their  contents  exert  an  undue  pressure  on 
the  heart 

Another  common  result  of  years  of  eating 
much  and  exercising  little  is  what  is  known 
as  fatty  heart.  This  is  a  transformation 
of  the  tissue  elements  of  the  heart  into 
granular  fat.  It  is  induced  by  obstruction 
of  the  circulation,  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
induced  by  lack  of  exercise.  Fatty  hearts 
are  responsible  for  many  sudden  deaths; 
the  organ,  in  some  cases,  being  so  weak 
that  it  collapses  while  the  patient  is  seated 
in  a  chair. 

In  contradistinction  to  overnutrition, 
undernutrition  may,  by  weakening  all  the 
organs,  predispose  the  heart  to  its  peculiar 
ailments.  But  here,  too,  the  need  for 
exercise  would  be  indicated;  for  two  ef- 
fects of  exercise  are  to  increase  appetite 
and  assimilative  power. 

Exercise,  then,  so  generally  ignored  in 
.omments  on  the  increase  of  heart  trouble, 
is  undeniab.'/  the  most  important  means  to 
combat  its  ravages.  If  it  is  true,  and  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  is  true,  that  exercise 
will  develop  the  muscles  used,  it  is  also 
true  that  any  kind  of  brisk  exertion  will 
develop  the  heart;  for  all  exercises  in- 
crease the  force  and  frequency  of  heart- 
beats. 

The  general  effects  of  physical  work  are 
known  to  every  one.  That  it  accelerates 
the  circulation,  augments  the  intake  of 
oxygen,  quickens  and  increases  the  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  tissues  whereby  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed,  which  gas  must  be 
rapidly  eliminated  by  the  lungs, — these 
are  commonplaces.  And  to  say  that  the 
heart,  in  order  to  supply  the  working  mus- 
cles' increased  need  for  nutriment  and  oxy- 
gen and  to  get  rid  of  the  carbon-dioxide 
and  other  waste-tissue  products,  must 
pump  blood  faster  and  more  strongly,  is 
another  commonplace.  But,  though  we 
know  all  these  things,  do  we  fully  realize 
what  such  vigorous  work  means  to  ihe 
heart's  health?  The  strong  heart  that 
will  result  from  its  greater  amount  of  work 
will  be  far  less  liable  to  its  peculiar  affec- 
tions— namely,  pericarditis,  endocarditis, 
hypertrophy,  dilatation,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, aneurism  and  rupture. 

Heart  trouble  is  more  frequent  in  adults 
than  in  children;  and,  at  least  in  the  form 
of  an  enfeeblement  of  the  organ,  it  is  start- 
lingly  common  in  the  aged,  who  usually 
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take  little  exercise.  This  condition,  how- 
ever, does  not  obtain  in  animals.  The 
heart  of  an  old  horse  that  continues  to 
work  almost  never  troubles  him;  he  dies 
usually  of  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion 
superinduced  by  his  poor  teeth,  which  no 
longer  properly  masticate  his  feed.  In 
this  connection  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
when  dogs  live  physically  like  men — that 
is,  take  little  exercise — they  are  then  not 
exempt  from  heart  weakness.  Fatty  de- 
generation is  not  uncommon  in  old  dogs 
that  have  become  too  lazy  to  run  about. 

The  kind  of  exercise  one  should  take  for 
his  heart's  sake  is  extremely  important. 
As  I  have  already  said,  exercise,  to  affect 
the  heart  sufficiently,  must  be  vigorous, 
though  not  too  vigorous.  Ordinary  walk- 
ing, while  healthful,  falls  short  of  this  re- 
quirement. That  calisthenics  and  light 
exercises  generally  are  also  deficient  in  this 
respect  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  while 
all  humankind  naturally  indulge  in  light 
exercises,  yet  heart  ailments  are  prevalent 
among  them.  Every  one  that  is  not  bed- 
ridden walks  more  or  less;  and  I  have  read 
learned  articles  which  try  to  prove  that 
walking  is  the  only  exercise  man  requires. 
But  if  a  man  never  runs,  he  could  not,  if  he 
would,  run  fairly  fast  even  a  half-mile.  So 
the  argument  is  in  effect  that  a  man  need 
not  be  able  to  run.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  conclusion;  for  walking  at  a  moderate 
pace  affects  heart  action  only  slightly. 

Running,  of  all  exercises  for  the  heart, 
is,  I  think,  the  best.  Of  course  one  who 
has  a  weak  heart  cannot  immediately  run 
either  fast  or  far;  nor  is  it  necessary  for 
the   average  individual   to  learn   to   run 


great  distances  at  a  high  speed.  But  every 
one  owes  it  to  his  health  to  be  able  to  run, 
without  distress,  say  a  half-mile  at  a  fair 
pace.  Let  him  begin  by  jogging  one- 
eighth  or  one-quarter  of  a  mile;  then  a 
half-mile,  which  distance  he  may  ulti- 
mately run  reasonably  fast. 

An  effect  of  proper  exercise  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  heart  beats  from  ten  to 
thirty  times  per  minute.  Thus  any  kind 
of  active  work  will  increase  the  heart's 
strength.  Hand-ball,  boxing,  fencing, 
chest-weight  exercise,  throwing  the  med- 
icine ball,  rowing,  swimming,  tennis,  base- 
ball, etc.,  are  all  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

The  importance  of  having  pure  air  for 
the  lungs  and  heart  is  obvious. 

Some  seem  to  believe  that  making  the 
heart  beat  hard  is  dangerous;  but  never 
to  allow  it  to  beat  hard  will  weaken  it,  and 
is  therefore  much  more  dangerous.  Feel 
the  heart  of  a  dog  beat  just  after  he  has 
run;   it  will  jump  like  a  trip-hammer. 

While  many  have  argued  that  very 
strong  muscles  are  of  little  use, "no  one  will 
argue  thus  respecting  the  heart.  In  pneu- 
monia and  in  other  acute  crises,  a  strong 
heart  is  essential  for  a  complete  recovery; 
mere  muscular  power  being,  in  such  cases 
at  least,  of  trifling  importance. 

When  mankind's  need  for  some  sort  of 
vigorous  physical  work  daily  is  recognized, 
and  when,  in  consequence,  a  vast  majority 
instead  of  a  small  minority,  take  real  exer- 
cise, then,  and  only  then,  will  heart  ail- 
ments become  as  rare  in  humans  as  they 
now  are  in  animals.  No  longer  let  us  per- 
mit our  hearts  to  drive  us — to  death;  let 
us  drive  them. 


The  In  New  York  the  other  night  at 

Alarm  njs  Madison  Square  Garden  pub- 
lic reception,  W.  J.  Bryan,  just 
off  the  steamer  from  England,  devoted  an 
hour  to  the  construction  of  a  platform  for 
the  future  use  of  those  presidential  "aspira- 
tions," which  his  friends  of  the  hour  are 
determined  that  he  shall  possess. 

His  method  was  one  characteristic  of 
such  builders — reformers,  investigators, 
politicians,  and  others  afflicted  with  "aspi- 
rations" or  pessimism. 
:  First,  he  declared  that  "our  nation  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world — because  here 
the  individual  has  the  highest  possible 
stimulus  to  great  endeavor,"  and  then  for 
a  period  of  fifty  minutes,  he  proceeded  to 
tell  his  good-natured,  though  noisy  audi- 
tors, about  their  desperate  industrial  con- 
dition, of  the  ruin  that  is  awaiting  us,  of 
the  trials  of  "suffering  toil." 

Last  year  an  eight-oared  crew  from  the 
Vesper  Boat  Club  of  Philadelphia  went 
to  the  Henley  Regatta  on  money  raised 
among  its  members  and  other  patriotic 
sportsmen  of  its  native  city.  The  indi- 
viduals of  the  crew,  while  within  the  letter 
of  the  amateur  law,  were  unsound  as  to  its 
spirit;  their  manager  was  unsound  both  in 
amateur  spirit  and  in  simple  business 
sense;  and  the  money  subscribed  by  their 
loyal  townsmen  was  more  than  necessary 
for  legitimate  expenses  by  about  three 
thousand  dollars. 

With  a  crew  and  a  manager  of  this  type, 
and  a  surplus,  the  (to  be)  expected  hap- 
pened— i.  e.  the  men  had  a  "good  time" 
after  the  races  jaunting  around  a  foreign 
country,  which  they  had  not  before  seen 
and  might  not  have  another  opportunity  of 


visiting  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  Inci- 
dentally, I  wish  to  add  that  nobody  in 
England  among  rowing  clubs  or  outside  of 
them,  officially  or  privately,  discovered 
anything  wrong  with  either  the  amateur 
status  of  the  crew,  or  with  its  junketing; 
on  the  contrary  the  "hospitality"  of  the 
American  oarsmen  was  accepted  and  recip- 
rocated. 

In  due  course  the  crew  and  its  manager 
came  home,  and  to  the  Philadelphia  com- 
mittee which  called  for  a  report.  Then  the 
stupid  manager  turned  a  usual  business 
procedure  into  an  "investigation,"  by 
refusing  to  make  a  detailed  accounting 
of  the  money  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
him  for  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  Now, 
there  followed  at  once  sensational  news- 
paper surmises;  followed,  of  course,  threats 
of  legal  prosecution;  followed,  at  length, 
cables  to  English  papers  that  lost  nothing 
of  innuendo  in  the  telling  of  this  "typical 
illustration  of  Yankee  amateurism." 

Quickly  upon  newspaper  "exposure" 
came  official  investigation  by  the  National 
Rowing  Association  to  which  the  Vespers 
belong,  with  lawyers  on  both  sides,  pub- 
licity of  the  "discoveries"  and  the  ex- 
travagant and  wide  sweeping  excoria-. 
tion  customary  to  the  average  committee 
of  American  citizens  bent  on  investigat- 
ing or  reform.  Having  thus  made  a 
public  scandal  out  of  what  we  should; 
have  handled  (without  gloves)  behind  club 
doors,  England,  in  her  dear,  accustomed 
way,  has  enlarged  upon  it,  and  blackened 
it,  and  internationalized  it,  and  "how- 
dared-we"  over  it,  and  finally  in  legisla- 
tive conclave  given  birth  to  a  thoroughly 
insular  regulation  for  its  Henley  race  meet. 
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On  the  Was  there  ever  a  people  with  so 
??nd          acute  a  mania  for  washing  its 

agon  soiled  linen  in  public!  No  doubt 
public  cleansing  is  preferable  to  no  washing 
at  all,  and  yet  seriously  it  is  a  question  if 
employment  of  the  band-wagon-cure,  with 
all  its  vulgar  noise  and  publicity,  does  not 
do  nearly  as  much  harm  as  the  disease. 
Certainly  the  onlooker  is  given  an  exag- 
gerated and  wholly  unjust  impression  of 
the  condition  of  the  particular  household 
under  disinfection. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating 
secret  sessions  for  the  consideration  of  our 
offenses,  because  fear  of  being  found  out, 
of  publicity  in  other  words,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  effective  safeguards  of  public 
morals;  but  is  it  necessary  to  set  all  the 
bells  aringing  every  time  the  laundry  is  sent 
forth  to  the  stream,  or  to  call  up  the  neigh- 
bors by  telephone  whenever  we  change 
our  linen,  lest  the  friendly  souls  next  door 
come  to  regard  fresh  linen  as  an  event  in 
our  lives  ? 

We  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  big- 
ness of  our  fellow-countryman's  ideas  and 
words,  his  fondness  for  the  hyperbolic,  his 
habit  of  dealing  in  large  figures,  his  sudden 
and  alternating  flights  to  the  realms  of 
optimism  or  the  depths  of  pessimism,  his 
love  of  right  and  a  square  deal.  We  dis- 
count his  extremes  of  praise  or  of  censure 
by  a  full  fifty  per  cent.,  and  know  that  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.  But  not  so  the 
foreigner, — not  so  England,  which  ought 
to  understand  more  instead  of  less  than 
the  others, — he  takes  our  self-arraignment 
at  its  face  value  and  without  a  particle  of 
dilution. 

Uncle  Perhaps  you  are  asking  what  all 
^am  this   has   to   do   with    Bryan's 

Wood  speech  or  the  Henley  Stewards' 
pillory  of  the  Vesper  Crew — if 
so,  you've  another  think  coming,  for  the 
relation  is  very  close.  Each  magnified  an 
exception  and  deceived  himself  and  tried 
also  to  deceive  us  into  accepting  it  as  the 
rule  of  the  land.  But  we  know  that  Bryan's 
oratorical  anguish  concerning  "suffering 
toil"  is  neither  sincere  nor  pertinent,  and 
that  the  Henley  Stewards,  while  no  doubt 
sincere,  are — insular  appears  to  be  about 
the  gentlest  word  I  can  find  to  suggest 
credulity  and  shortsightedness  and  bias 
that  overlooks  the  beam  in  the  home  eye. 


We  know  well  while  Bryan  rages  over 
our  desperate  industrial  condition,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  in  American  history 
when  we  were  so  prosperous,  collectively 
and  individually;  never  a  time  when  wages 
were  so  high  or  labor  so  scarce  and  inde- 
pendent. And  in  the  face  of  that  strong- 
est, and  perhaps  most  menacing  of  trusts 
— the  labor  unions — we  smile  at  Bryan's 
"suffering  toil"  as  we  recall  "the  cross  of 
gold,"  that  other  declamatory  trick  phrase 
of  his,  which  ten  years  ago  was  as  specious 
and  as  insincere  as  is  this  one  of  later 
coinage. 

No  doubt  Europe  and  England  with 
Bryan's  New  York  speech  before  them  have 
decided  that  America  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  I  dare  say  they  believe  that  we 
have  no  canned  beef  which  has  not  been 
made  from  diseased  cattle;  that  all  men 
in  American  politics  are  grafters;  and  all 
our  rowing  honeycombed  with  profession- 
alism. But  we  know  better;  we  know 
too  much  to  be  fooled  by  the  smooth  tongue 
of  Bryan  or  the  honestly  biased  one  of 
the  Stewards;  and  good  old  Uncle  Sam, 
amiable  to  a  fault,  long  suffering  to  a  point 
of  selfishness,  goes  on  sawing  wood  un- 
ruffled by  the  bawling  of  professional  re- 
formers or  the  animadversions  of  well- 
meaning  but  ignorant  friends.  And  he 
prospers  increasingly  because  he  has  the 
strength  and  the  virtue  that  come  to  in- 
telligence, energy,  and  where  a  majority 
believe  in  right  thinking  and  right  living. 

None  In  no  sense  do  I  wish  to  be  un- 

?   us  derstood  as  defending  or  excus- 

too  mS   tne  course  of  the  Vesper 

Good  Crew,  though  I  believe  the  onus 

should  rest  upon  the  manager. 
On  the  contrary,  I  consider  their  action 
scandalous  and  as  having  been  too  lightly 
punished,  especially  the  manager,  who  de- 
served nothing  less  severe  than  expulsion 
from  his  club.  But  the  Vespers  do  not 
represent  American  rowing  (fortunately) 
any  more  than  Mr.  Bryan  represents  the 
American  people;  the  misconduct  of  eight 
oarsmen  offers  no  more  tenable  proof  of 
the  taint  of  the  entire  American  game 
than  do  the  common  or  garden  ups  and 
downs  of  industrial  life  indicate  a  condi- 
tion bordering  on  political  or  other  disso^ 
lution. 
With  their  perspective  thus  narrowed,; 
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the  Henley  Stewards  have  been  badgered 
into  passing  a  resolution  (that  practically 
insists  on  individuals  paying  their  own 
expenses),  which  is  not  only  unfair  and  at 
odds  with  custom  the  world  over,  but  en- 
tirely out  of  accord  with  theory  and  daily 
practice  in  England  itself. 

If  there  is  any  man  on  this  earth,  white 
or  black,  who  insists  that  his  expenses  in 
competitive  sport  must  be  no  drain  on 
himself — that  man  is  the  Britisher.  And 
he  is  quite  right;  an  amateur  should  be 
neither  in  nor  out  a  dollar.  It  is  entirely 
proper  that  his  club,  his  college,  his  asso- 
ciation or  such  collection  of  bodies  as  he 
represents,  should  pay  his  legitimate  ex- 
penses when  he  is  sent  to  compete  for  that 
college,  or  club,  or  association,  or  union. 
England  goes  much  farther  and  gives  much 
more  latitude  in  the  matter  of  expenses 
than  we  do;  in  cricket,  for  example, 
"amateur"  players  in  England  whose  ser- 
vices are  desired  for  the  county  champion- 
ship series,  are  literally  "found"  during 
the  entire  season.  No  graft  of  this  kind 
could  exist  in  America  without  raising 
such  a  storm  as  would  blow  the  whole 
thing  to  Kingdom  Come.  Nor  would  we 
tolerate  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
English  track  athletics  and  "amateur" 
football,  both  of  which  are  steeped  in  covert 
professionalism.  And  as  for  junketing, — 
why  that  comes  near  to  being  the  Eng- 
lishman's alter  ego, — it  is  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish game.  You  might  as  well  deprive  him 
of  his  dearest  possession — his  prejudice,  for 
instance — as  deprive  him  of  his  junket. 
Let  the  Stewards  figure  up  how  many  good 
American  dollars  have  gone  to  satisfy  this 
national  predilection  through  the  medium 
of  cricketers,  golfers  and  other  English 
athletes  that  have  visited  us. 

Therefore,  in  spreading  their  recent  reso- 
lution on  record,  the  Henley  Stewards  are 
proposing  to  inaugurate  a  new  system  in 
English — competitive  sport;  or  is  this  inno- 
vation only  for  American  consumption? 

England  The  effort  made  by  Steward 
FordS  Fletcher  of  the  Henley  Regatta 

Rivals  Committee  to  "exclude  Amer- 
icans from  the  races  because  of 
differences  in  rules  regarding  amateurs," 
is  quite  in  line  with  what  I  have  just  been 
saying;  but  the  effort  meets  with  my  sym- 
pathetic approval.     Mr.  Fletcher  is  right; 


"our  differences  are  irreconcilable."  Not 
that  our  amateur  is  less  genuine  than  theirs, 
but  because  of  the  Englishman's  "blatant 
belief  in  himself  and  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  every  other  human  creature."  And 
he  cannot  forgive  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can is  always  his  equal,  or  his  superior, 
whatever  be  the  game. 

Personally,  I  much  admire  the  English, 
as  any  traveler  must  who  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  sturdy  qualities  and 
witnessed  their  honest  colonial  work.  But 
the  truth  is  that  although  the  Englishman 
is  a  gracious,  generous  winner,  he  is  a  bad 
loser,  perhaps,  the  worst — and  especially 
when  America  is  the  victor.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  I  say  I  thoroughly  sympa- 
thize with  Mr.  Fletcher's  endeavors  to  close 
Henley,  and  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity. 

Foreign  entries  have  been  quite  changing 
Henley  in  recent  years  for  the  Englishman 
who  has  always  viewed  it  as  a  social  event 
where  he  might  meet  his  friends  and  have 
a  bit  of  rowing  that  did  not  demand  a 
severe  preliminary  period  of  training.  If 
he  lost — it  made  no  matter;  for  whether 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  went  to  Leander 
or  Trinity,  it  was  still  in  the  family. 
Foreign  entries,  however,  have  changed  all 
this;  they  have  made  the  Challenge  Cup  a 
sort  of  world's  championship  event.  Now 
the  Englishman  must  train  and  take  his 
racing  seriously  or  lose  the  Cup,  as  he  did 
this  year,  to  a  fairly  good  crew  of  Belgians. 

With  Henley  closed,  the  Englishman 
may  go  back  to  his  knitting,  so  to  say, 
without  the  need  of  the  work  and  the  de- 
nial of  a  training  period,  or  the  constant 
dread  of  losing  his  cherished  trophy. 

Yes,  by  all  means,  close  it — but  not  until 
the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  has  been  won 
back,  and  not  to  Americans  only,  as  your 
reasons  might  be  misinterpreted.  My  sug- 
gestion would  be  to  close  the  regular  Hen- 
ley events  to  all  foreign  entries,  but  to  add 
a  Foreign  Cup  event  to  be  raced  for  on  one 
of  the  Henley  regatta  days.  This  would 
serve  both  causes;  it  will  not  detract  from 
the  fun  of  Henley  week  or  interfere  with 
the  men  who  want  to  row  and  not  be 
obliged  to  train — yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  offer  an  opportunity  for  English  oars- 
men, if  they  want  it,  of  meeting  the  best  of 
outside  talent.  And  it  will  be  well  for 
future  English  rowing  if  her  oarsmen  do 
not  evade  the  chance  for  competition. 
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It  was  not  to  their  credit  that  Leander  in 
the  face  of  strong  foreign  competition  was 
"unable  to  raise  a  representative  eight"  at 
the  Henley  regatta  last  July,  when  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  was  carried  out  of  England. 
If  Leander's  course  was  indifference,  it  is 
not  an  estimable  trait  of  English  character; 
if  fear  of  a  beating,  then  indeed  is  a  new 
and  widely  differing  generation  growing  up; 
if  it  was  a  literal  fact  that  eight  first-class 
oarsmen  could  not  be  found  available  in 
all  of  England,  it  was  truly  a  lamentable 
acknowledgment  for  so  distinctly  a  row- 
ing country. 

And  any  one  of  these  counts  is  occasion 
for  some  concern  in  England — I  should  say. 

The  easiest  money  recorded  thus  far  for 
1906  was  that  $1,000  which  Mr.  H.  K.  Vin- 
gut  won  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Norton  by  riding 
one  hundred  miles  inside  thirteen  hours, 
using  four  horses.  Mr.  Norton  had  wa- 
gered that  a  man  out  of  training  could  not 
ride  one  hundred  miles  within  twenty-four 
hours!  If  there  is  a  man,  middle  aged  or 
younger,  that  has  ever  ridden  and  is  not 
now  an  invalid,  who  cannot  accomplish  that 
feat,  he  should  take  to  bloomers  instanter. 
Had  the  bet  been  to  ride  one  horse  one 


hundred  miles  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  bring  the  horse  in  in  good  condition, 
it  would  have  been  something  more  of  a 
sporting  proposition,  though  no  great  task 
for  a  good  horse  and  horseman. 

The  Saratoga  race  meet  this  year  was 
refreshingly  and  comparatively  free  of  sen- 
sational betting  raids,  showing  that  the 
labors  of  the  late  William  C.  Whitney  were 
not  without  results.  Only  one  raid  of 
notoriety  was  made  (by  Gates)  and  that 
one,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  record,  went 
wrong. 

Those  with  the  best  interests  of  racing 
in  mind  discountenance  these  gambler 
plunges,  but  improvement  comes  slowly 
because  the  Gates  kind  of  man  is  numerous 
and  has  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
game  beyond  its  speculative  features. 

Can  we  not  put  behind  the  bars  some  of 
these  inconsiderate  automobile  owners  who 
persist  in  using  blinding  searchlights  in  the 
city?  An  ordinance  to  forbid  their  use  and 
to  silence  the  siren  wail  and  the  aggressive 
"honk"  would  necessitate  slower  driving 
by  the  chauffeur  and  give  to  the  humble 
pedestrian  his  walk  in  peace  and  compara- 
tive safety. 
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THE    PASSING    OF    THE    PROFESSIONAL 


THE  retreat  of  the  professional  has  been 
sounded  in  the  coach-burdened  West 
and  the  real  movement  for  the  bettering  of 
college  athletics  has  finally  begun. 

Conventions  and  faculty  committees 
have  labored  for  years  on  the  elusive  eli- 
gibility question,  with  the  cheerful  pros- 
pect of  a  padded  cell  in  the  future  were 
they  not  saved  by  merciful  murder.  They 
made  endless  rules  which  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  understand  and  hoped  that  ethics 
might  be  cultivated  by  prohibition;  that 
an  efficient  police  power  was  enough  with- 
out disagreeably  dwelling  on  good  faith 
and  honor  and  such  delicate  matters.  The 
elaborate  code  of  the  Providence  Conven- 
tion, called  some  years  ago  at  the  instance 
of  Brown  University,  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  men  are  liars  and  there- 
fore regulations  should  be  so  minute  that 
no   erring   athlete    could   find   a   gap.     A 


faithful  purpose  in  the  subscribers  was 
scarcely  considered;  the  task  was  to  make 
a  steel  compact  from  which  none  could 
escape.  The  subscribers  took  the  code  in 
the  same  spirit  —  hence  the  teacup  tem- 
pests that  raged  over  constructions  and 
the  serious  necessity  for  a  High  Court  of 
Eligibility. 

The  whole  trouble  has  been,  not  with  the 
rules,  but  with  their  application;  the  in- 
genuity of  a  corporation  lawyer  has  been 
surpassed  by  the  cleverness  of  the  eligibility 
student.  The  rules  were  not  at  fault,  but 
they  were  administered  as  rules,  not  as  prin- 
ciples. And  the  grossest  violator  of  the 
ethics  is  the  professional  coach,  who  studies 
the  laws  with  the  sole  purpose  of  evading 
them.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  put  all  the 
blame  of  the  present  deplorable  conditions 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  professional;  there 
are  good  professionals,  especially  in  rowing, 
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but  the  general  trend  of  their  effort  has  been 
against  the  best  interests  of  sport,  and  they 
have  evolved  the  numerous  conscience- 
quieting  schemes  that  are  imposed  on  well- 
meaning  but  easily  satisfied  graduates  and 
committees. 

And  now  we  are  beginning  to  realize  what 
we  have  all  known  for  years  and  have  occa- 
sionally said  in  a  casual  way — that  we  need 
only  a  few  general  rules.  If  our  opponent 
takes  an  unfair  advantage,  the  right  course 
is  to  refuse  again  to  meet  him.  We  all  do 
that  in  our  personal  contests,  but  we  have 
been  singularly  dense  as  to  right  and  wrong 
in  collegiate  athletics.  So  long  as  a  man 
may  be  secured  and  kept  at  college  without 
an  act  of  real  professionalism — if  some  safe 
method  can  be  devised  to  accomplish  the 
end — then  all  is  well.  The  man  who  would 
not  even  dream  of  playing  unfairly  where 
his  tennis  or  golf  club  is  concerned,  will  not 
hesitate  to  subscribe  money  to  a  fund  that 
is  mysteriously  used  to  "help"  deserving 
students  who  incidentally  happen  to  be 
athletes.  The  ugly  facts  are  hidden  and 
there  is  a  high  huff  if  some  one  bluntly  tells 
the  truth. 

Unfortunately  the  "exposures"  of  ir- 
regular athletes  are  often  made  with  a  pur- 
?ose  foreign  to  the  best  interests  of  sport, 
o  protest  a  man  before  a  game,  on  infor- 
mation that  has  been  carefully  withheld  un- 
til the  last  moment,  is  not  sportsmanlike;  it 
shows  the  unfair  spirit  in  all  nakedness  and 
puts  the  protestants  on  a  level  with  the 
guilty  man — if  he  happens  to  be  guilty. 
The  other  class  of  ' '  exposure  "  is  sensational 
and  every  fact  not  known  is  generally  sup- 
plied. 

The  uncovering  of  an  especially  bad  case 
here  and  there  will  never  purify  sport; 
these  abuses  are  so  flagrant  as  to  be  unnat- 
ural even  in  the  prevailing  system.  The 
real  evil — the  spirit  of  commercialism — is 
only  shown  in  a  vague  way  because  ab- 
solute proof  is  nearly  always  impossible. 
The  recruiting  agent,  sometimes  the  coach 
or  more  often  his  man  Friday,  bobs  up 
from  time  to  time,  but  his  ways  are  mysteri- 
ous. We  only  know  that  the  poor  boy  he 
visits  is  in  residence  the  next  year  and  that 
he  has  tutors  and  makes  a  very  little  go  a 
great  way.  Only  the  bunglers  have  notori- 
ous ineligibles  on  their  hands;  the  better 
coaches  know  how  to  manage  things  differ- 
ently and  never  a  word  of  fact  comes  forth. 
When  a  star  blazes  too  luridly,  like  the 
Rose,  he  is  extinguished. 

The  head  of  the  whole  objectionable  sys- 
tem is  the  professional  coach,  who  must 
maintain  his  place  and  reputation  because 
the  man  in  the  street  believes  that  coaches 
and  not  players  win  games  and  races.  His 
job  depends  on  winning;  if  he  can  get  the 
men  he  will  win  and  fatten  his  pocketbook. 
The  first  step  in  the  general  housecleaning 
must  be  the  extinction  of  the  professional. 
The  coach  is  not  working  for  the  good  of 
sport;  it  is  nothing  to  him  if  only  a  small 
•fraction  of  the  undergraduates  are  obtain- 


ing any  exercise  or  benefit  from  the  game 
that  he  controls.  He  was  hired  to  make 
winners,  not  to  preach  doctrines,  and,  once 
he  has  found  his  men,  all  other  candidates 
are  a  nuisance  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
on  the  playing  field  or  in  the  boats.  This 
is  a  natural  position  for  the  coach;  he 
knows  that  his  salary  depends  on  victories 
and  he  is  going  to  have  them.  If  it  hap- 
pens that  a  few  more  or  less  ethical  prin- 
ciples come  into  the  way,  they  are  easily 
surmounted.  If  an  exposure  occurs,  the 
coach  sinks  out  of  view  and  the  committee 
answers. 

There  is  no  wrong  in  the  principle  of  pro- 
fessional coaching;  it  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, and  we  have  never  questioned 
that  a  coach  is  needed  in  racquets,  cricket  or 
the  like,  but  the  false  position  that  the  in- 
dividual has  come  to  occupy  in  college 
makes  his  presence  a  bar  to  clean  sport. 
From  the  true  position  of  a  servant,  he  has 
become  a  director,  framing  the  policy  in 
many  of  our  institutions.  The  committees 
are  mere  figureheads,  taking  their  advice 
and  ideas  from  the  coach.  His  sole  and 
unanswerable  argument  is  that  if  this  or 
that  thing  is  not  done,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  turn  out  a  winning  team.  The  coach 
did  not  spring  at  once  to  his  high  level;  he 
started  as  an  instructor  in  athletics  and 
then  discovered  that  he  needed  men. 
Winning  teams  roused  enthusiasm  and  gave 
him  more  power,  until  gradually  the  precept 
was  laid  down  that  winning  coaches  must 
have  no  interference.  Thus  the  coach  de- 
veloped from  a  servant  to  a  master  and 
athletics  from  a  sport  to  a  business  with  a 
hired  supervisor.  The  primary  fault  was 
with  the  college  man  himself;  he  obtained 
a  false  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  coach  and 
then  connived  at  schemes  for  obtaining 
good  players,  blindly  believing  victory  to 
be  the  end  and  that  the  coach,  as  the  sole 
road  to  victory,  ought  to  be  supported. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the 
coach  has  his  standing  by  virtue  of  the 
interesting  fallacy  that  coaches  rather  than 

Slayers  win.  If  X  University  happens  to 
ave  a  bad  season,,  then  the  coach  is 
blamed,  and  again,  after  a  successful  time, 
he  is  a  small  deity.  He  knows  that  he  will 
be  held  responsible  by  the  unthinking  col- 
lege public  for  the  failure  of  a  team  or  crew, 
and  he  also  knows  that  only  players  will 
sustain  a  reputation.  Therefore  he  gets 
them. 

Common  sense  teaches  us  that  trainers 
do  not  win;  outside  of  rowing,  the  coaches 
that  one  reads  about  and  who  command 
salaries  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  serv- 
ices, do  not  develop  men.  They  are  judges ; 
' '  Mike ' '  Murphy  owes  his  reputation  to  his 
judgment;  he  knows  the  schoolboy  athletes 
all  over  the  land,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  he  knows  how  to  get  them.  Courtney 
is  a  splendid  rowing  coach,  but  every  stu- 
dent of  rowing  knows  that  the  men  in  the 
Cornell  boats  are  stronger  than  those  in  the 
competing  boats,  yet  he  who  talks  but  does 
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not  know  yells  the  name  of  the  coach  and 
forgets  the  factors. 

Run  down  the  list  of  successful  coaches. 
It  will  always  be  found  that  they  have  the 
right  men  on  their  teams — men  with  whom 
any  intelligent  teacher  could  win.  Yet  the 
credit  persistently  goes  to  the  coach  to- 
gether with  the  discredit  in  adverse  sea- 
sons.    The  men  are  mere  puppets. 

Yost  undoubtedly  knows  football,  but 
we  are  learning  how  he  obtained  the  players 
who  made  the  victories  possible.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same;  the  unsuccessful  trinera 
or  coach  does  not  go  out  after  athletes  or, 
at  least,  does  not  get  them. 

The  newspapers  speak  of  "Courtney's 
children,"  "Mike  Murphy's  pets,"  "Yost's 
babies,"  and  so  on,  while  to  call  the  team 
by  the  name  of  the  coach  is  usual.  It  is  a 
wonderful  delusion;  graduates  are  willing 
to  subscribe  large  sums  to  secure  a  famous 
coach ;  the  player  comes  in  for  a  little,  but 
"the  man  who  made  the  team"  is  inter- 
viewed and  feted  and  held  just  below  the 
gods. 

All  this  is  absolute  rot.  The  coach  does 
not  make  the  team  or  crew.  He  can  in- 
crease the  strength  by  teaching  skill,  but 
the  abused  personal  equation  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  A  poor  coach  can  spoil  a  good 
team  or  crew,  but  he  can  never  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  and  this  is  what  he  is 
usually  asked  to  do.  He  knows  his  limita- 
tions; he  must  have  the  men  or  lose  his 
position.  It  is  hard  to  blame  him;  he  is 
employed  to  win,  not  to  foster  sport,  and 
when  sport  interferes  with  his  clear  duty 
he  has  no  choice. 

The  professional  has  come  to  occupy  a 
false  place  in  college  sports ;  he  is  a  product 
of  commercialism  and  of  the  desire  to  win 
at  any  cost.  As  individuals  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  professional;  the  men  who 
have  been  professionals  for  years,  such 
as  the  rowing  coaches  like  Courtney  and 
Ward,  Kennedy  or  Ten  Eyck,  have  no  hand 
in  obtaining  men  for  their  crews,  and  I  can 
recall  only  two  or  three'  cases  where  oars- 
men have  been  brought  to  college.  It  is 
the  professional  who  was  once  an  university 
player  who  injures  sport.  He  stands  on  a 
position  of  equality  with  the  players  and 
the  committeemen  and,  with  a  greater 
knowledge  of  college  ways,  he  can  work 
far  more  harm  than  the  out-and-out  profes- 
sional who  assumes  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  teacher  of  rowing  or  boxing  or  racquets. 

A  system  of  paid  graduate  coaching  is 
perhaps  the  worst  possible;  it  is  bad  be- 
cause it  is  of  the  essence  of  commercialism 
in  that  the  coach  is  veiled  with  a  certain  re- 
spectability and  his  excessive  salary  paid 
in  the  guise  of  an  honorarium  to  compen- 
sate for  time  lost  in  devotion  to  alma  mater. 
The  honorarium  is  usually  about  what  the 
coach  ordinarily  makes  in  three  years. 

Before  college  sport  can  be  put  on  a 
proper  basis- the  professional  must  be  ban- 


ished. The  West  took  drastic  action  and 
eastern  sentiment  has  been  likewise  aroused ; 
the  hired  coach  cannot  be  with  us  much 
longer. 

The  principle  of  amateur  coaching  is  very 
generally  accepted  by  sportsmen,  and  pro- 
fessionals are  allowed  largely  on  the  ground 
of  expediency — that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  man  in  our  busy  nation  who  has  leisure 
and  interest  sufficient  to  give  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  development  of  a  team  or 
crew.  It  must  be  said  that  amateur  coach- 
ing has  not  been  entirely  successful,  and  the 
example  of  Harvard  in  football  and  crew 
is  held  up  as  a  glaring  example  of  how  in- 
efficient the  unpaid  way  can  be. 

Of  course  we  all  like  to  win;  but  it  is  not 
all.  We  do  not  care  to  win  unfairly,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  fun  belongs  to  sport. 
To  have  a  professional  coach  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  take  an  unfair  advantage,  but  it 
so  happens  that  the  coach  promotes  tricks 
and  unsportsmanlike  practices,  especially 
in  baseball  and  football,  and  thus,  for  the 
benefit  of  sport,  the  professional  should  not 
be  permitted.  Were  he  a  mere  instructor 
there  could  be  little  objection,  and  in  row- 
ing it  cannot  be  said  that  the  coaches 
are  ever  unfair  or  go  beyond  their  proper 
province. 

The  same  objections  that  have  been 
urged  against  professionals  could  as  easily 
be  ascribed  to  amateurs  who,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm, might  resort  to  questionable 
practices.  By  no  means  all  professionals 
will  teach  dishonesty,  nor  will  all  amateurs 
refrain  from  it ;  there  are  men  in  plenty  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  earn  a  living  in 
any  way  other  than  coaching,  and  the  com- 
parison between  hard  work  for  little  money 
and  a  fairly  large  salary  for  a  little  coaching 
often  turns  the  head  of  the  new  graduate. 

From  time  to  time  objections  to  paid 
coaches  are  aired,  and  Harvard  and  Yale 
have  often  started  to  a<*  opt  purely  amateur 
systems,  though  at  Yale  the  expense  items 
of  coaches  vie  with  those  of  an  English 
county  cricketer.  Harvard  has  manfully 
tried  to  stem  the  tide,  but  the  failure  to  win 
has  banished  the  supporters,  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  professional  element 
is  in  full  power. 

The  faults  of  Harvard's  coaching  cannot 
be  laid  to  the  amateur.  The  Cambridge 
air  is  volatile,  and  styles  change  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity;  no  one  remains  in  power 
quite  long  enough  to  develop  a  theory.  In 
rowing  Mr.  E.  C.  Storrow  managed  to  re- 
tain control  and  turned  out  fast  crews,  but 
he  was  supplanted,  and  the  clever  notion  of 
teaching  a  man  to  row  in  one  way  for  half 
the  year  and  in  a  second  way  for  the  races 
was  evolved. 

A  system  of  sport  that  depends  jon  one 
hired  man  or  a  few  hired  men  is  primitive; 
it  shows  that  the  sport  is  not  in  a  healthy 
condition,  or  more  men  would  be  able  to 
understand  and  to  teach. 
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HAULING   OUT   THE   BOAT 


BY   C.   G.   DAVIS 


EVERY  yacht  sailing  in  salt  water  should 
be  hauled  out  a  couple  of  times  each 
summer  to  clean  and  repaint  the  bottom. 
There  is  a  slime  that  accumulates  on  the 
paint,  and  if  this  is  not  washed  off  small 
shells  begin  to  grow  on  the  boat  and  not 
only  greatly  retard  her  speed  but  form  a 
breeding  place  for  worms  that  bore  into 
the  wood  and  destroy  it. 

Sea-going  ships  sometimes  remove  this 
growth  of  shells  by  running  up  some  fresh- 
water river,  which  kills  it  and  causes  it  to 
drop  off. 

I  have  seen  several  small  yachts,  that 
had  lain  unused  at  their  moorings  some 
time,  so  covered  with  barnacles  that  a  hoe 
had  to  be  used  to  scrape  them  off — nearly 
a  bushel  basket  full. 

Another  sloop,  the  Bingo,  had  been  neg- 
lected as  to  paint,  and  her  owner  had  her 
hauled  out  to  see  where  she  leaked.  At 
anchor  she  was  tight,  but  every  time  they 
sailed  her  she  came  in  with  water  over  her 
cabin  floor.  He  couldn't  understand  it, 
but  the  yacht  builder  knew  there  was  a 
rotten  place  somewhere  in  her,  and  with 
his  knife  point  started  to  jab  into  her  gar- 
boards.  They  were  sound  and  her  keel 
looked  perfectly  good.  But  not  content 
with  outside  appearance  he  stuck  the  knife 
into  it.  The  outside  was  hard  but  its  ap- 
pearance was  suspicious,  and,  sure  enough,  a 
hard  blow  sent  the  blade  into  the  keel  clear 
to  the  handle.  So  a  chisel  cut  was  made 
and  the  condition  of  the  keel  was  in- 
creditable.  There  was  not  a  place  half  an 
inch  square  but  was  honey-combed  with 
worm  holes.  It  looked  just  like  a  sponge, 
and  the  wood  was  so  rotten  it  could  be 
picked  out  with  the  fingers. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  wood-boring  worm 
is  that  it  will  not  cross  a  painted  seam. 
Copper  paints  in  particular  ward  it  off,  and 
for  this  reason  the  copper  anti-fouling 
paints  should  be  applied  to  the  bare  wood 
to  allow  the  copper  to  soak  in  and  poison 
the  wood. 

Small  yachts  sometimes  run  ashore  on  a 
clean,  firm  beach  at  high  tide  and  let  the 


falling  tide  leave  them  exposed  so  the 
bottoms  may  be  cleaned  and  painted.  Not, 
however,  as  the  illustration  below  shows. 
That  was  a  fin-keel  racing  yacht  that  ran 
aground  on  the  rocks  outside  of  Huckle- 
berry Island  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  her 
crew  had  to  unbend  her  spars  to  form  props 
to  keep  her  from  capsizing  as  the  tide  left  her. 
Racing  yachts  usually  haul  out  on  some 
marine  railway  a  day  or  two  before  each 
race  to  dry  out  and  smooth  or  paint  the 
bottoms.  Where  everything  is  at  hand  to 
work  with,  such  as  jackscrews,  wedges, 
blocking,  shores,  sliders,  grease,  etc.,  and 
men  are  there  to  do  it  who  are  familiar  with 
this  class  of  work,  the  job  of  hauling  a  yacht 
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out  to  repair  or  to  lay  up  for  the  winter  is  a 
very  simple  operation;  but  take  an  unex- 
perienced yachtsman,  and  there  are  few, 
indeed,  who  could  haul  out  their  yacht  or 
would  care  to  undertake  it.  There  are 
localities  where  conveniences  of  hauling 
are  limited  and  yachtsmen  are  compelled 
to  take  care  of  their  own  boats.  To  these 
men  I  am  going  to  give  a  few  hints  that 
may  be  simple  sayings  to  some  but  valu- 
able to  others. 

As  conditions  are  so  different  let  me  tell 
you  some  of  the  ways  I  have  seen  and 
hauled  out  yachts. 

The  simplest  way  suitable  for  small 
yachts  is  to  lay  boards  up  the  beach  and 
roll  the  yacht  up  on  wooden  rollers,  either 
with  several  men  on  each  side  pushing  her 
along  or  by  hauling  her  with  tackles.  Our 
first  boat  was  hauled  out  this  way.  We 
kept  her  at  an  Irish  flagman's  shanty  on 
the  Hudson,  right  below  Grant's  tomb,  and 
one  day  late  in  the  fall  the  flagman  put  two 


timbers  slanting  from  the  railroad  bank 
down  to  the  small  patch  of  beach  below. 
At  high  water  he  pulled  the  old  Porgie  in, 
and  with  tackles  made  fast  to  the  New 
York  Central's  tracks  and  the  Porgie' s 
mast  he  started  to  haul  her  up  an  angle 
of  about  forty-live  degrees. 

The  Porgie  was  built  like  a  brick  house 
and  certainly  was  "hefty,"  so  one  after 
another  the  beach-combers  were  called 
upon  to  lend  a  hand  until  there  were  about 
eight  of  them  heaving  on  tne  line.  Some- 
thing had  to  come,  and  it  did  unexpectedly 
— the  line  parted  and  for  a  second  there  was 
an  Irishman  in  every  position  assumed  by 
man  since  the  world  began. 

He  got  her  up  on  the  wall  eventually,  but 
the  air  was  full  of  harps  and  shamrocks 
before  the  job  was  done,  and  the  Central 
tracks  were  nearly  pulled  out  of  line.     So 
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now  Bill,  my  brother,  and  I  always  say, 
when  the  train  gives  a  jolt  on  an  uneven 
piece  of  track,  "That's  where  the  Porgie 
was  pulled  out." 

Another  way  suitable  for  shallow  boats, 
up  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  is  to  lay 
two  6x6-inch  spruce  timbers  from  the  bank 
sloping  down  into  the  water,  with  their  top 
edges  well  greased,  and  a  sliding  skid  built 
something  like  the  one  here  illustrated.  By 
ballasting  this  and  sliding  it  down  under 
water  the  yacht  may  be  floated  on  and  so 
hauled  up  onto  the  shore. 

Keel  yachts  are  more  troublesome  to 
haul  out  and  require  a  more  stable  track. 

There  have  been  many  odd  launchings, 
such  as  the  keel  yawl  Escape,  built  for  Mr. 
George  Matthews  on  his  own  grounds  on  the 
shore  of  the  East  River,  N.  Y.  There  was 
no  beach  whatever  to  launch  her  from,  but 
instead  a  stone  wall  several  feet  above  high- 
water  mark  and  an  iron  fence  to  overcome. 
This  was  done  by  having  an  immense 
wrecking  derrick  hoist  her  up  in  the  air, 
swing  her  over  and  land  her  afloat  in  the 
river. 

The  Genesee  was  handled  the  same  way 
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at  Chicago,  111.  She  was  sent  West  through 
the  Great  Lakes  on  the  deck  of  a  steam- 
barge.  We,  her  racing  crew,  landed  in 
Chicago,  by  rail,  a  few  hours  before  the 
barge  arrived.  When  she  did  come  in  she 
steamed  up  to  the  traveling  crane  on  the 
pier,  slings  under  the  boat  were  hooked  on 
to  the  crane's  fall  and  up  rose  the  Genesee 
thirty  feet  into  the  air.  Her  spars  and 
sails  were  all  passed  ashore,  and  when  the 
barge  had  cast  off  her  lines  and  proceeded 
up  the  river  the  crane  easily  and  gracefully 
swung  the  Genesee  back  over  the  water  and 
lowered  her  into  Lake  Michigan  water. 
The  mast  was  hoisted  in  and  we  cast  off  and 
toweu  the  yacht  to  her  anchorage  off  the 
Argo  Club  pier. 

The  Calypso,  a  sister  boat  to  the  Genesee, 
wao  sent  to  New  Orleans  by  steamer,  and 
this  sketch  is  drawn  from  a  photograph 
I  have,  showing  she  was  there  handled  in 
much  the  same  manner. 

The  yachting  season  is  generally  conceded 


ing  up  the  yacht.  There  is  but  little  incen- 
tive to  them  to  dig  in  and  exert  themselves 
cleaning  out  the  yacht. 

They  strip  off  the  sails  and  gear  and 
carry  the  dunnage  ashore  to  a  locker;  that 
ends  their  work. 

The  man  running  the  yard  has  contracted 
to  haul  out  and  shore  up  the  yacht  for  the 
winter,  so  he  certainly  is  not  going  to  go 
aboard  and  do  three  or  four  days'  work  that 
the  man  should  have  done  before  he  left 
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to  end  with  the  month  of  September. 
Most  of  the  racing  is  over  by  the  middle  of 
that  month,  and  from  then  until  December 
i  st  the  yacht  yards  are  busy  hauling  out 
yachts  to  lay  up  for  the  winter. 

A  yachtsman  owning  a  large  craft  simply 
tells  his  captain  he  has  made  arrangements 
at  So  and  So's  yard  to  lay  up,  and  for  him 
to  take  the  yacht  there. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  leave  it  all  to  him 
than  to  see  to  it  himself.  If  his  captain  be 
.  a  good  man,  as  many  of  them  are,  he  does 
the  job  thoroughly  and  saves  his  owner 
many  dollars  in  the  spring.  But  too  many 
of  the  small-boat  captains  are  but  indiffer- 
ent sailors  who  get  so  much  per  month  and 
never  expect  to  see  the  yacht  when  they 
leave  her,  so  when  they  make  the  yacht 
fast  at. the  yacht  yard  they  spend  more  time 
looking  up  another  job  than  they  do  in  lay- 
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So  the  yacht  remains  neglected  all  winter, 
sometimes  with  her  bilges  full  of  dirty 
water,  plumbing  left  uncleaned,  and  food 
left  to  decay  in  the  lockers,  all  of  which 
helps  to  rot  the  boat. 

Yet  some  owners  a~e  no  better,  through 
not  knowing  how  to  do  the  work  properly. 

The  charges  at  yacht  yards  for  hauling 
out,  wintering  and  launching  a  yacht  again 
in  the  spring  vary  somewhat  at  different 
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localities ;  but  an  average  of  about  a  dollar 
a  foot  of  over-all  length  of  hull  will  give  a 
fair  price  on  boats  up  to  about  thirty-five 
feet  in  length.  From  that  up  to  seventy 
feet,  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
a  foot. 

Take  as  an  example  a  certain  yawl  that 
was  recently  hauled  out.  Her  owner,  who 
had  been  running  her  without  a  paid  hand, 
telephones  to  the  yacht  yard.  "My  boat 
is  ready  to  lay  up;  can  you  haul  her  out 
to-day?" 

The  yacht  builder  answers,  "Yes,"  as  it 
is  high  tide  at  the  time. 

So  the  bilge  blocks  and  keel  blocks  are 
built  up  the  proper  height  to  suit  this  par- 
ticular yacht,  whose  model  the  railway 
foreman  is  familiar  with,  having  hauled  her 
before,  while  a  launch  is  sent  to  tow  her  in 
from  her  moorings  off  the  yacht  club. 

By  the  time  the  launch  returns  with  her 
the  cradle  has  been  run  down  well  under 
water  and  no  time  is  lost  floating  the  yawl 
onto  it. 

She  is  a  stoutly  built,  chubby  little  craft 
of  a  good  model,  but  the  experienced  eyes 
of  the  sailors  in  the  yard  at  once  detect  a 
flaw.  Her  masts  both  have  a  decided  cant 
to  starboard,  so  a  plumb  line  from  her 
masthead  would  swing  at  least  a  foot  out 
toward  the  rail.  This  immediately  stamps 
her  owner  as  an  inexperienced  yachtsman. 

The  yawl  is  made  fast  by  four  small  lines 
from  the  ends  of  the  two  upright  arms  of 
the  cradle  that  stick  above  water,  so  she 


stands  directly  over  the  center  of  the  cradle 
and  just  far  enough  on  the  cradle  so  the 
foreman  knows  her  keel  will  fit  on  the  keel 
blocks. 

The  engine  is  started  and  the  cradle, 
yawl  and  all  start  up  the  incline  for  the 
shore. 

When  the  yacht  has  raised  enough  out 'of 

water   to  show  that  her  keel   has  settled 

firmly  on  the  cradle,  and  yet 

the  hull  is  held  upright  by  the 

water,  the  cradle  is  stopped. 

The  bilge  blocks,  arranged 
so  they  slide  on  the  cross 
arms  of  the  cradle,  are  then 
hauled  by  means  of  ropes 
over  sheaves  so  they  slide  in 
and  touch  the  hull  on  each 
side.  These  hold  her  upright 
and  prevent  her  capsizing  as 
she  comes  up  out  of  water. 
As  an  extra  precaution 
tackles  from  her  masthead  are  sometimes 
made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  upright  arms  of 
the  cradle.  The  engine  is  then  again 
started  and  the  yacht,  firmly  blocked  on 
the  cradle,  is  carried  as  far  up  on  the  land 
as  is  necessary  to  slide  her  off  into  her 
permanent  winter  berth. 

As  she  comes  out  the  paint  below  water 
is  seen  to  be  full  of  slime,  with  a  fringe 
of  eel  grass  along  the  water  line  and  a 
mass  of  small  barnacles  down  near  the 
keel. 

This  slime  should  be  washed  off  with  a 
broom  as  the  boat  comes  up  and  while  there 
is  water  handy. 

Some  yachts  have  a  great  mass  of  bar- 
nacles on  them,  some  bunches  of  mussels, 
and  some  patches  of  oysters  stuck  so  fast 
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to  the  paint  that  when  they  are  hoed  off 
they  bring  paint  and  all  with  them. 

Some  localities  grow  one  thing,  some 
another.  The  only  preventive  is  to  have 
the  yacht  hauled  out  about  once  in  two 
months  and  scrubbed  off  or  painted  with  a 
fresh  coat  of  copper  anti-fouling  paint. 

If  the  slime  and  shells  are  left  on  the 
yacht  all  winter  they  will  aid  decay,  which 
soon  attacks  a  yacht  that  is  neglected. 

The  space  between  the  rudder  and  the 
stern-post  is  a  favorite  breeding  place  for 
barnacles,  and  if  they  are  not  removed  they 
soon  form  an  attractive  place  for  worms 
to  start  on  their  destructive 
work  of  wood  boring. 

Her  sails  should  all 
have  been  hoisted  up  and  al- 
lowed to  dry  thoroughly 
on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and 
then  been  unbent  and  sent 
ashore  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas  to 
keep  them  clean. 

As  this  had  not  been  done,  the  yacht 
builder  now  hoisted  them  to  air  and  also 
spread  all  her  coils  of  damp  ropes,  mat- 
tresses, etc.,  out  in  the  sun  before  he  put 
them  into  a  locker  for  the  winter.  This  he 
could  not  do  if  it  were  a  very  windy  day. 
Each  coil  of  rope  was  tagged,  so  if  a  stranger 
rigged  her  out  in  the  spring  he  would  know 
where  each  one  went. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  truck  will 
accumulate  on  a  yacht.  One  does  not 
realize  how  much  there  is  until  he  starts 
to  make  an  inventory  of  what  is  put  in 
the  locker.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  in- 
ventory of  this  particular  boat : 

Sails, 
i  Mainsail, 
i  Jigger, 
i  Jib, 

i  Balloon  Jib, 
i  Spinnaker, 
i  Awning. 

Spars, 
i  Main-boom, 
i  Jigger-boom, 


i  Main-gaff, 

i  Jigger-gaff, 

i  Jib-boom, 

i  Spinnaker-boom, 

i  Boat-boom. 

Ropes, 
i  Main  Peak  Halliard, 
i  Main  Throat  Halliard, 
i  Jigger  Peak  Halliard, 
i  Jigger  Throat  Halliard, 
i  Jib  Halliard, 
i  Balloon  Jib  Halliard, 
i  Spinnaker  Halliard, 
i  Main  Sheet, 
i  Jigger  Sheet, 
2  Jib  Sheets, 
i  Spinnaker  Sheet, 
i  Spinnaker  Guy, 
i  Balloon  Jib  Sheet, 

2  Spare  Cables, 
i  Spare  Rope, 

i  Lead  and  Line, 
i  Spare  Tackle, 

3  Flag  Halliards, 

4  Boom  Lifts, 
i  Box  Fish-lines. 

Fittings. 
2  Anchors, 
i  Chain  Cable, 
i  Binnacle, 
2  Life  Preservers, 
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i  Brass  Ventilator, 

i  Clock, 

i  Barometer, 

2  Lamps, 

2  Side-lights, 

i  Anchor-light, 

2  Binnacle  Lamps, 

i  Boat  Hook, 

2  Water  Jugs, 

i  Stove, 

i  Fog  Horn, 

i  Megaphone, 

i  Roll  Chart, 

i  Pair  Glasses, 

i  Scap  Net, 

2  Flag  Sticks, 

2  Chairs, 

i  Water  Bucket, 

2  Oil  Cans, 

i  Hammock, 

7  Books, 

i  Wash  Basin, 

i  Box  Cutlery, 

i  Box  Pots  and  Pans, 

i  Funnel, 

i  Rowboat, 

2  Pair  Oars, 

i  Backboard, 

i  Rudder, 

i  Yoke, 

2  Pair  Row  Locks. 

Dry  Goods. 
6  Cushions, 
i  Carpet, 

6  Blankets, 
5  Pillows, 

9  Towels, 
i  Bag  Flag, 
4  Shirts, 

7  Trousers, 

3  Sweaters, 

9  Pair  Shoes, 

2  Coats, 

2  Flags ,_ 

2  Curtains, 

2  Oilskins, 

i  Rubber  Coat, 

i  Straw  Hat, 

2  Suits  Swimming  Jerseys, 

2  Wash  Rags. 

China,  Etc. 
12  Dinner  Plates, 
io  Small  Plates, 

6  Saucers, 

6  Cups, 
20  Glasses, 

2  Salt  Cellars, 

2  Pepper  Cellars, 
4  Platters, 

3  Vegetable  Dishes, 
6  Bowls, 

i  Sugar  Bowl, 
3  Pitchers. 
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When    all 

this  duffle  has 
been  removed 
and  put  under 
lock  and  key 
the  yacht  is 
ready  for  her 
grooming. 

She  should 
be  jacked  up 
and  securely 
shored  so  her 
water  line  is 
perfectly  lev- 
el, then  her 
scuppers    will 

carry  off  all  rain  water  and  it  will  not  lie  in 
puddles  on  deck.  The  plug  in  her  garboard 
should  be  knocked  out,  allowing  all  the  bilge 
water  to  drain  out.  If  she  has  no  plug  hole, 
either  bore  one  about  one-half  inch  diameter 
or  sponge  up  all  the  bilge  water.  If  her  keel 
or  centerboard  case  prevents  one  hole  from 
draining  her  dry,  bore  another  on  the  other 
side. 

If  you  have  running  water  and  a  hose 
handy,  wash  her  out  inside ;  if  not,  a  couple 
of  pailfuls  of  clear  salt  water  will  do. 
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See  that  all  the  limber  holes  are  clear  and 
not  clogged  with  shavings  op  leaves  or  sand. 

Air  the  boat  well  inside  by  leaving  the 
hatches  all  open,  the  lockers  open  and  the 
floor  boards  up. 

Do  not  leave  any  cakes  of  soap  lying 
around. 

Empty  the  water  tanks  and  be  sure  all 
the  water  is  out  of  the  lead  pipes  or  they 
will   freeze   and   split   during   the   winter. 
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There  should  always  be  a 
small    one-eighth-inch    pet- 
cock  fitted  to  pipes  at  low- 
est point  so  they  could  be 
drained.     Either  disconnect 
and  drain  out ' 
the    toilet    or 
pour  about  a 
quart  of  kero- 
.*-i  sene  into  it  to 
prevent  the 
water    from 
freezing. 
Some  put  salt 
in,  but  this  is 
apt     to     ruin 
the  rubber  valve  in  the  closet. 

Rub  the  rust  off  all  exposed  inside  iron- 
work with  sandpaper  and  give  it  a  coat  of 
red  lead. 

Coat  all  the  brasswork  with  vaseline — 
then  you  are  ready  to  do  up  the  outside. 
Unbend  the  gaffs  and  booms  and  store 
them  in  a  shed. 

If  there  are  spots  where  the  varnish  is 
worn  off,  don't  let  it  go  until  spring,  for  the 
snow  and  ice  of  winter  will  soon  cause  it 
to  rot.  A  good  coat  of  varnish  should  be 
put  on  all  outside  varnished  work  If  the 
outside  paint  is  worn  off,  give  it  a  fresh 
coat  of  color  and  the  copper  paint  the 
same. 

For  the  spars,  mix  some  white  lead  and 
tallow  together  and  paint  the  spars  with  it. 
The  tallow  keeps 
the  white  lead  soft 
so  it  will  scrape 
off  easily,  and  the 
lead  thickens  the 
tallow  so  the  sun 
will  not  cause  it 
to  soften  and  run 
down  on  the  deck. 
Coat  all  the 
exposed  brasswork 
with  the  same  mixture  or  with  vaseline, 
tying  a  cloth  around  it  if  you  want  to  do 
it  well. 

Then  build  a  ridge  pole  and  throw  a  can- 
vas cover  over  the  yacht,  tying  it  securely 
with  rope  passed  under  the  hull — and  the 
yacht  is  ready  to  pass  through  the  long 
cold  winter  while  her  owner  sits  near  a 
blazing  fire  and  dreams  of  the  happy  dim- 
mer just  passed. 
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WRITERS  by  the  score  have  lauded  the 
brook  trout.  The  bass  has  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  its  own.  Many  have  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  salmon, 
but  few  have  offered  the  public  information 
concerning  the  monarch  of  the  fresh  water-; — 
the  maskalonge.  Much  that  has  been  writ- 
ten of  him  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  public 
knowledge  has  not  been  greatly  promoted 
by  its  publication.  For  instance,  the  most 
recent  work  on  game  fishes,  presumably  a 
scientific  compilation,  gravely  states  that 
maskalonge  are  most  numerous  in  Lake 
Michigan,  and  that  it  is  evidently  the  great 
size  of  this  fish,  rather  than  his  fighting 
qualities,  which  renders  him  desirable  as 
a  game  fish.  The  facts  are  that  a  mas- 
kalonge has  never  been  caught  in  Lake 
Michigan,  and  that  he  is  the  fiercest,  most 
tireless  and  resourceful  fighter  known  to 
sportsmen. 

He  is  the  largest  of  the  pike  family,  and 
is  known  officially  as  Esox  masquinongy, 
popularly  in  the  United  States  as  the 
"musky"  and  in  Canada  as  the  "lunge." 

Its  distribution  is  not  extensive — in  fact, 
it  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  system,  and 
to  portions  of  Canadian  St.  Lawrence 
waters.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that 
in  the  United  States  the  maskalonge  is 
never  found  in  the  St.  Lawrence  waters. 
In  Wisconsin,  where  the  watershed  is  nar- 
row, and  the  lakes  flowing  into  the  rivers 
which  are  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  in  many 
cases  from  the  lakes  emptying  into  the 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  system,  the  maska- 
longe will  be  numerous  in  the  latter  waters, 
but  entirely  absent  from  the  former. 

Probably  the  best  fishing  grounds  in  the 
United  States  are  to  be  found  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  where  maskalonge  are  very 
abundant,  and  grow  to  a  large  size.  Good 
waters  can  quickly  be  depleted,  and  lakes 
that  have  been  popular  among  fishermen 
for  four  or  five  years  are  generally  pretty 
well  fished  out.  It  is  advisable  to  go  up 
the  rivers  as  far  away  from  the  summer 
resorts  as  possible,  if  large  fish  or  many  of 
them  are  desired. 

One  often  hears  of  maskalonge  being 
caught  in  rivers  and  lakes  distant  from  the 
fish's  ordinary  range.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  common  habit  of  calling  every  large 
pickerel  a  maskalonge.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  however,  between  the  two  in 
appearance,  habits  and  disposition. 

The  true  maskalonge  is  a  stocky,  heavily 


built  fish,  broad  across  the  back  and  big  in 
the  belly.  The  large  ones  are  high  in  the 
shoulders  and  low  in  the  back,  and  have  a 
sway-backed  appearance  that  is  a  striking 
peculiarity.  They  have  one  large  dorsal 
fin,  almost  the  size  of  the  tail  fluke,  very 
far  toward  the  tail.  In  general  shape  they 
are  rectangular,  and  of  the  proportions  of 
a  pickerel.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  with 
a  mouth  opening  wide  enough  to  swallow 
a  fish  of  its  own  size.  The  cheeks  are  de- 
void of  scales.  The  lower  jaw  protrudes 
beyond  the  upper,  giving  the  savage,  under- 
shot expression  of  the  bulldog,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  formidable  array  of  keen 
double-edged  teeth,  sometimes  a  half-inch 
in  length,  which,  when  once  set  into  a  fish, 
leave  no  chance  of  its  escape.  These  teeth 
will  dent  a  metal  spoon,  and  I  have  seen 
them  driven  through  the  enamel  and  sunk 
deep  into  the  wood  of  an  artificial  minnow. 
Like  most  fish,  their  color  varies  with  the 
water  in  which  they  live.  In  dark  waters, 
they  will  be  dark  green  or  black  on  the 
back,  while  in  clear  water,  they  will  be  a 
bright  light  green.  The  dark  color  of  the 
back  shades  off  into  a  light  gray  on  the 
sides,  which  are  either  mottled  or  barred 
with  the  dark  color  of  the  back.  The 
lighter  tint  of  the  sides  shades  off  into  pure 
white  on  the  belly.  In  certain  localities 
the  sides  are  distinctly  marked  with  trans- 
verse dark  bands  about  an  inch  wide.  This 
variety,  which  is  often  called  the  "tiger" 
musky,  is  the  most  common.  In  other 
waters  the  fish  are  mottled  with  dark  spots 
— more  like  the  pickerel — and  are  some- 
times known  as  the  "leopard"  muskies. 
There  are  other  slight  differences  also.  The 
head  of  the  tiger  musky  is  larger  in  propor- 
tion to  his  body  than  that  of  the  other 
variety,  and  he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  grow  so 
large  as  the  leopard  musky,  which  has  a 
narrower,  more  pointed  head  and  jaw. 

The  maskalonge  is  by  far  the  largest 
game  fish  in  fresh  water,  and  is  well  called 
the  "monarch  of  the  inland  seas."  They 
have  been  taken  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  and  they  sometimes  at- 
tain a  length  of  five  feet.  These,  of  course, 
are  exceptions,  for  the  limit  of  weight  of 
those  taken  by  hook  and  line  is  approxi- 
mately fifty  pounds,  the  length  of  such  a 
fish  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty-five 
inches.  The  individuals  vary  greatly,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  propor- 
tions. Some  are  long  and  thin,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  shape  have  won  for  them- 
selves the  nickname  of  "snake"  muskies. 
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These  are  almost  invariably  savage  fighters. 
Others  are  very  short  and  heavy — so 
stocky  as  to  look  out  of  proportion.  As  a 
rule  the  latter  do  not  leave  the  water  so 
frequently  when  hooked,  and  are  not  so 
active  as  their  leaner  relatives,  but  their 
great  weight  and  strength  supply  what  they 
lack  in  other  respects  and  make  them  most 
formidable  opponents. 

TIME    FOR    FISHING 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  catch  muskies 
is  either  late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  or 
in  the  fall,  just  before  the  lakes  freeze. 
They  are  not  fond  of  fine,  sunshiny  weather, 
but  prefer  cloudy,  misty  days,  when  the 
mercury  is  low.  Unlike  his  kinsman,  the 
pickerel,  the  maskalonge  cannot  be  caught 
through  the  ice — the  most  tempting  bait 
having  apparently  no  attractions  for  him. 
In  the  summer  months  they  will  bite  occa- 
sionally, but  it  is  rarely  that  any  good  fish- 
ing is  had  in  July  or  August.  During 
the  warm  weather  the  maskalonge  cele- 
brate Lent,  and  fast  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
They  refuse  all  food  and  are  very  inactive. 
This  habit  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  shedding  their  teeth,  and 
their  gums  are  tender.  This  is  the  excuse 
often  given  by  the  guides- for  the  poor  fish- 
ing in  August,  but  maskalonge  are  fre- 
quently taken  during  that  month  with 
teeth  and  gums  in  normal  condition. 


Maskalonge  live  in  lakes  and  rivers  in 
water  generally  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep. 
Their  favorite  hiding  place  is  in  a  bed  of 
pickerel  weed,  a  yellowish-green  plant  with 
rather  long,  broad  leaves  curling  downward. 
It  has  a  small,  dark-brown  seed  pod  not 
unlike  a  pine  cone  in  appearance,  which  pro- 
jects, just  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Often  a  patch  of  wild  rice  or  a  lily-pad 
clump  forms  a  favorite  lurking  spot. 
Where  none  of  these  are  to  be  found,  they 
will  lie  under  old  logs  or  piles  of  brush. 
They  are  especially  fond  of  a  bar  surround- 
ed by  deep  water,  or  a  point  of  rushes,  or 
a  corner  where  the  shore  makes  a  sharp 
angle.  In  any  spot  that  is  a  natural  run- 
way for  other  fish  you  are  likely  to  find  a 
musky  lying  in  wait.  A  sharp  bend  in  a 
river  where  there  is  a  deep  pool  with  weeds 
or  logs  flanking  the  channel  will  almost  in- 
variably shelter  a  fierce  old  fellow.  Each 
fish  has  his  own  home,  and  you  can  find 
him  there  almost  any  time.  He  pre-empts 
a  particular  hiding  place  and  by  tacit  agree- 
ment the  other  fish  leave  him  in  quiet  occu- 
pation of  it.  Any  intruder  fares  badly,  for 
maskalonge  are  not  noted  for  their  good 
dispositions.  By  nature  they  seem  to  be 
ugly  and  evil  tempered,  and  their  faces 
express  that  disposition. 

The  old  males  are  almost  invariably 
scarred  and  gashed  about  the  neck  and 
sides,  and  as  there  is  no  other  fish  that 
would  venture  to  disturb  a  large   maska- 


longe, the  only  explanation  is  that  they 
fight  with  each  other.  A  light  between 
two  forty  pounders,  ripping  furiously  with 
their  sword-like  teeth,  must  indeed  be  a 
savage  encounter. 

They  are  capricious  to  a  degree,  and 
when  they  do  notfeel  like  biting  nothing  can 
induce  them  to  touch  a  hook.  In  this  re- 
spect they  differ  greatly  from  bass  or  trout, 
for  there  are  always  a  few  foolish  fish  of 
these  species  that  can  be  caught  at  any 
time.  Not  so  with  the  maskalonge.  When 
they  stop  biting,  they  all  stop,  and  when 
they  begin  again,  they  all  begin.  Some- 
times they  will  bite  furiously  for  a  half  day, 
and  then  suddenly  cease  as  if  by  signal,  and 
not  a  rise  can  be  obtained  after  that  time. 
Their  union  is  surely  well  organized. 

He  does  not  begin  the  search  for  food 
with  the  dawn,  but  waits  until  the  sun  has 
traveled  quite  a  distance.  At  noon  he 
takes  a  siesta,  and  you  will  find  him  basking 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  sunshine 
if  the  water  is  quiet.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  will  rouse  himself  to  look 
for  supper,  and  from  that  hour  until  dark 
is  the  best  fishing  of  the  day. 

He  well  deserves  the  appellation  "fresh- 
water shark,"  for  he  lies  in  wait  around 
some  secluded  corner  or  hidden  in  a  thick 
bed  of  weeds,  and  seizes  with  a  sudden 
rush  any  living  creature  that  happens  to 
pass.  Minnows,  provided  they  are  large 
enough,  pike,  sunfish,  suckers,  bass,  frogs, 
chipmunks,  mice,  young  muskrats,  small 
birds  or  young  ducks  all  find  their  way  into 
his  capacious  maw. 

METHODS    OF    FISHING 

There  are  various  methods  of  fishing  for 
maskalonge,  but  trolling  has  heretofore 
been  almost  exclusively  employed..  This 
was  formerly  done  with  a  heavy  hand  line, 
but  as  fishermen  have  become  more  sports^ 
manlike  this  has  given  way  to  rod  and  reel 
with  a  moderately  light  line.  Still  fishing 
is  occasionally  indulged  in,  but  is  not  popu- 
lar. Casting  is  preferable  to  all  other 
methods,  as  one  can,  in  the  same  time, 
cover  a  much  greater  area  than  that  trav- 
ersed by  a  trolling  line,  and  can  reach 
secluded  holes  and  hiding  places  which 
cannot  be  approached  by  a  boat.  It  also 
gives  the  fish  more  of  a  chance  for  his  life, 
and  demands  much  greater  skill  of  the 
fisherman.  If  a  man  fishes  for  the  love  of 
sport,  and  enjoys  a  fair  fight  in  which  the 
odds  are  not  all  on  his  side,  he  should  cast 


The  tackle  used  is  all-important,  for 
without  good  tackle  you  will  never  catch 
muskies.  One  sees  in  use  a  tarpon  rod 
with  a  butt  made  for  two  hands  and  a  tip 
a  half -inch  thick.  The  reel  accompanying 
will  be  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled 
with  a  linen  line  almost  as  large  as  a  flag 
halyard.  The  other  extreme  is  found  in  a 
light  bamboo  rod  hardly  strong  enough  for 
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bass.  The  '  'golden  mean ' '  is  what  one  needs 
in  this  fishing.  Have  the  tackle  neither 
too  heavy  nor  too  light.  As  no  two  fisher- 
men ever  agree  upon  what  is  the  best  tackle 
for  any  kind  of  fishing,  there  is  no  accepted 
standard  for  use  in  catching  maskalonge. 
That  here  recommended  has  been  adopted 
after  many  experiments  and  trials,  and  has 
proven  satisfactory.  The  rod  should  be 
about  five  feet  long,  of  either  steel  or  wood, 
light  enough  to  cast  with  easily,  yet  quite 
stiff.  The  tip  especially  should  be  strong, 
arid  able  to  stand  a  considerable  strain.  A 
pole  that  is  very  pliable  and  bends  easily  is 
not  so  good  as  one  that  is  stiff  and  less 
yielding.  A  very  serviceable  rod  can  be 
made  by  taking  the  ordinary  steel  bass  rod 
exceeding  seven  feet  in  length  and  replacing 
the  tip  with  a  stout  metal  stub  about  two 
inches  long.  This  will  give  you  a  stiff, 
strong  rod  of  the  right  length. 

The  reel  seat  should  be  above  the  reel  to 
prevent  the  reel  from  being  jerked  or 
pushed  out  of  the  seat  during  the  contest 
with  the  fish — an  accident  that  frequently 
happens,  and  which  usually  results  dis- 
astrously. 

The  reel  should  be  a  quadruple  multi- 
plier, for  with  a  single  action  the  line  cannot 
be  retrieved  quickly  enough,  and  with  a 
larger  multiplier  the  fish  has  such  a  leverage 
that  it  is  impossible  to  handle  him.  It 
should  be  of  a  good  make,  strongly  built, 
and  capable  of  holding  eighty  yards  of  line. 
See  that  the  handle  has  enough  metal  in  it 
to  give  it  strength,  and  that  the  frame  is 
perfectly  rigid.  A  long  spool  is  preferable 
to  a  short  one.  Almost  any  good,  strong, 
easily  running  reel  will  answer  the  require- 
ments. 

Especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
line,  for  upon  that  largely  depends  the 
number  of  fish  you  will  land.  It  should  be 
the  very  best  hard  braided  silk  line  obtain- 
able. Those  .wound  about  a  core  have  the 
greatest  strength,  and  are  the  most  durable. 
The  color  is  immaterial,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  dye  often  rots  a  line, 
and  consequently  a  light -colored  line  will 
generally  wear  longer  than  a  dark  one. 
Never  use  an  old  or  cheap  line,  for  neither  is 
of  any  service,  and  may  cost  you  the  one 
large  fish  that  you  will  hook  during  your 
trip.  Put  at  least  fifty  yards  on  the  reel, 
and  as  much  more  as  is  necessary  to  fill  the 
reel  reasonably  full.  After  each  day's  fish- 
ing break  off  all  the  line  that  you  can  break 
by  a  steady  pull.  This  will  generally  be 
about  six  feet.  No  line  that  can  be  broken 
by  a  steady  pull  is  fit  to  use  for  maskalonge 
fishing.  Do  not  try  an  unusually  large  or 
enameled  line,  for  neither  is  suitable  for 
casting.  A  linen  line  is  strong  enough  and 
does  not  rot,  but  it  is  very  hard  on  the  fin- 
gers and  thumb  of  the  caster. 

The  favorite  lure  is  the  Skinner  spoon, 
varying  in  size  from  No.  5  to  12,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  user.  No. 
9  is  a  very  good  size.  Behind  the  spoon 
all  kinds  of  contrivances  are  used. 


The  ordinary  plain  feathered  gang  is  the 
lure  most  commonly  seen,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  good  as  some  other  devices.  A 
piece  of  pork  or  ham  rind  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  miniature  pair  of  trousers  about  three 
inches  long  slipped  over  one  hook  of  the 
treble,  so  that  the  trousers  legs  flutter  in  the 
water  as  the  hook  moves,  adds  much  to  its 
effectiveness.  Strips  of  red  flannel  answer 
the  same  purpose.  A  minnow  or  frog 
fastened  behind  the  spoon  frequently  makes 
a  killing  bait.  One  of  the  best  lures  for 
large  fish  I  have  ever  used  is  a  good  artificial 
minnow  of  a  large  size  coupled  to  a  Skinner 
spoon.  If  the  big  muskies  are  biting  at  all, 
they  will  strike  this  combination. 

When  a  spoon  is  not  used  a  good-sized 
sucker  six  or  eight  inches  long,  or  a  frog, 
makes  an  attractive  bait. 

When  fishing  with  live  bait  which  must 
be  gorged,  a  wire  leader  or  snell  should  be 
used  to  prevent  the  line  from  being  cut  by 
the  sharp  teeth  of  the  fish.  The  single 
hook  should  be  of  good  size  and  temper, 
and  should  be  inserted  through  the  lips  of 
the  minnow  or  frog  from  below. 

HOW    TO    FISH 

When  your  tackle  is  in  good  condition, 
row  to  the  nearest  weed  bed  in  the  lake, 
and  stop  the  boat  as  far  from  it  as  you  can 
readily  cast.  Then  begin  casting  to  the 
edge  of  the  weeds,  repeating  the  cast  in  the 
same  place,  for  maskalonge  often  need  to 
be  awakened  and  will  take  the  bait  on  the 
second  cast.  It  is  important  that  the  line 
be  recovered  slowly,  as  the  musky  strikes 
across  the  line  instead  of  from  behind,  as  do 
most  fish.  He  always  makes  a  rush  at 
right  angles  to  the  line,  so  if  he  misjudges 
the  speed  of  the  bait  he  misses  it  entirely. 
He  is  very  inaccurate  in  his  judgment,-  and 
frequently  misses  the  lure  by  several  inches. 
In  his  mad  rush  for  the  spoon  he  often 
throws  himself  full  length  out  of  water 
without  touching  the  hook.  Often  a  leap 
into  the  air  at  a  spot  the  spoon  has  just 
passed  is  the  first  indication  which  the 
fisherman  has  that  muskies  are  in  the 
vicinity.  If  the  fish  misses  the  bait,  reel  as 
slowly  as  possible,  for  he  will  often  make  a 
series  of  rushes,  and  will  get  the  hook  after 
having  missed  it  once  or  twice. 

Fish  the  weeds'  thoroughly,  for  his  High- 
ness will  not  go  far  after  his  food,  and  if  the 
lure  is  not  reasonably  near  him,  he  will 
make  no  effort  to  get  it.  When  you  have 
circled  the  weed  bed,  row  into  the  center  of 
it  if  possible  and  cast  from  there  in  all 
directions.  Frequently  the  fish  lie  deep 
down  among  the  thick  weeds,  and  will  not 
move  unless  the  spoon  passes  over  them. 
If  you  wish  to  troll,  circle  the  bed,  holding 
your  rod  so  that  the  spoon  will  pass  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  thick  weeds. 

If  there  are  no  ;*ood  weed  or  rice  beds  in 
the  vicinity,  cast  to  the  edge  of  the  lily  pads 
when  these  border  on  deep  water,  or  drop 
your  bait  at  the  edge  of  the  rushes  or  by  the 
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side  of  old  logs  and  stumps  that  project  out 
over  the  water.  Maskalonge  can  almost 
always  be  found  around  the  inlet  and  outlet 
of  a  lake  where  the  small  fish  from  the 
streams  furnish  an  abundance  of  food  for 
the  marauder. 

There  is  never  any  doubt  on  the  fisher- 
man's part  when  he  has  a  bite.  He  can 
always  see  as  well  as  feel  it.  If  the  fish 
strikes  at  a  distance  from  the  boat,  the 
ripple  that  he  makes  in  his  rush  or  the 
swirl  made  by  his  tail  when  he  turns  is 
plainly  visible;  while  if  he  seizes  the  lure 
near  the  boat,  he  breaks  water  and  his 
huge  jaws  can  be  seen  closing  over  the  bait. 
There  is  no  hesitation.  He  fairly  pounces 
on  the  bait,  and  then  starts  off  with  it.  The 
first  jerk  will  often  pull  the  reel  out  of  your 
hand,  and  almos:  make  you  drop  the  pole. 
This  sets  the  hook  so  that  it  is  never  neces- 
sary to  make  any  effort  to  strike. 

When  the  fish  is  hooked,  the  fisherman's 
work  is  but  begun.  Now  for  the  battle 
royal,  with  the  chances  almost  even.  Be 
on  your  guard  every  instant,  and  never 
relax  your  vigilance,  or  you  will  certainly 
lose  in  the  struggle.  At  the  first  prick  of 
the  hook,  the  musky  leaps  into  the  air  for 
his  whole  length.  He  shakes  his  head 
viciously,  like  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  making 
the  spoon  rattle  and  ring  in  his  endeavor 
to  throw  it  out  of  his  mouth.  Give  him 
slack  the  minute  he  breaks  water,  or  he 
will  snap  the  line  at  the  first  shake.  Down 
he  plunges,  and  starts  off  at  a  headlong 
pace  away  from  the  boat.  Hold  the  rod 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  and  brake  the  reel 
until  the  rod  can  stand  no  more  strain. 
Make  your  fish  fight  for  every  inch  of  line 
he  takes.  You  must  stop  him  before  he 
reaches  the  end  of  your  line  or  he  will  take 
it  with  him,  and  leave  a  broken  pole  and 
wrecked  reel  as  a  souvenir.  As  soon  as  you 
have  turned  him  toward  the  boat  keep  a 
tight  line  and  have  the  guide  row  hard  for 
clear,  deep  water.  This  towing  prevents 
the  fish  from  breathing  naturally,  and  helps 
tire  him.  Soon  the  great  dorsal  fin  appears 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  tail  fluke.  This  is  a  signal  of 
distress.  The  ' '  water  cure ' '  has  been  effec- 
tive. Stop  rowing  and  play  him  in  clear 
water.  Without  the  slightest  warning 
your  fish  springs  into  the  air,  throwing  his 
whole  body  away  from  the  boat.  The  line 
snaps  like  a  bowstring,  throwing  the  mist 
in  a  cloud.  If  you  had  not  loosened  your 
thumb  on  the  spool,  the  line  would  have 
parted,  and  your  fish  would  have  disap- 
peared. Now  he  rushes  toward  the  boat 
faster  than  you  can  recover  the  line.  As 
you  take  up  the  slack  he  suddenly  stops, 
rolls  around  so  as  to  be  almost  upside  down, 
and  opens  his  mouth  wide.  The  line 
tightens  with  a  jerk,  and  the  hook  nearly 
loses  its  hold.  Having  failed  in  this  trick, 
he  is  now  desperate.  Watch  him  more 
carefully  than  ever.  He  ought  to  be  worn 
out  by  this  time,  but  he  is  not.  Keep  the 
tip  of  your  pole  near  the  surface  of  'the 


water  to  prevent  him  from  leaping  again, 
and  if  he  shows  that  inclination  plunge  the 
tip  under  the  water.  This  will  frequently 
thwart  an  attempt  to  jump.  Down,  down, 
down  goes  your  antagonist,  as  he  dives  for 
the  weeds.  You  must  check  him  or  he  will 
wind  the  line  around  the  weeds  and  then 
snap  it  or  tear  the  hook  loose.  Your  rod 
bends  almost  double,  but  its  steady,  con- 
stant spring  begins  to  tell,  and  this  rush  is 
not  so  savage  as  the  earlier  ones.  He  is 
coming  to  the  top  again;  the  line  slackens, 
then  tightens  suddenly  with  a  jerk,  and 
runs  out  for  a  few  feet.  This  is  a  new 
maneuver.  He  has  made  a  rush  for  the 
boat,  then  dived  and  lunged  away — turning 
a  somersault.  This  is  repeated  several 
times.  Has  he  succeeded?  If  so,  he  has 
wound  the  line  around  his  body  or  head  so 
that  he  must  be  pulled  in  broadside  to  the 
boat.  But  no,  you  kept  a  tight  line  and 
he  could  not  get  slack  enough.  He  sulks 
now,  and  your  steady  reeling  draws  him 
sullenly  toward  the  boat,  shaking  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  like  an  unwilling  colt. 
Still  he  comes — a  few  short  rushes  and  an 
abortive  attempt  to  leap  delay  his  progress, 
but  he  is  now  in  plain  sight  at  the  side  of 
the  boat,  swimming  easily  near  the  surface, 
and  watching  you  with  those  evil-looking, 
savage  eyes.  Your  royal  captive  is  tired 
but  unyielding — unconquerable  to  the  last. 
Act  quickly,  for  he  regains  strength  with 
startling  rapidity.  Don't  try  a  landing 
net,  for  none  has  yet  been  devised  which 
will  hold  a  musky,  even  if  you  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  get  him  into  it.  A 
gaff  is  almost  as  useless,  for  the  fish  is  so 
powerful  and  quick  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  use  a  gaff  on  him  or  to  lift  him  out  of  the 
water  with  it.  Draw  your  revolver,  take 
good  aim,  and  send  a  ball  crashing  through 
his  skull,  just  back  of  and  between  the  eyes. 
Slacken  the  line  as  you  fire,  for  there  follows 
a  convulsive  flurry,  which  churns  up  the 
water  in  a  circle  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
your  prey  turns  on  his  back  and  floats  on 
the  surface  for  a  minute  or  two  before  sink- 
ing. Grasp  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
lift  it  into  the  boat  at  once. 

If  you  have  no  revolver  take  a  stout 
stick  about  two  feet  long  and  rap  the  fish 
between  the  eyes  as  he  lies  in  the  water 
near  the  boat.  This  will  stun  him  so  that 
he  can  be  lifted  in.  However,  he  will  soon 
come  to  his  senses,  and  will  either  leap  out 
of  the  boat  or  make  it  so  lively  inside  that 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  occupants. 
Don't  get  excited  and  clasp  him  in  your 
arms  or  sit  on  him,  nor  yet  put  a  rifle  ball 
through  him  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
— methods  used  but  not  recommended.  As 
soon  as  your  fish  is  in  the  boat,  take  a 
sharp  knife,  and  insert  the  blade  between 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  verte- 
bra, severing  the  spinal  cord.  This  para- 
lyzes and  kills  the  fish,  and  will  save  you 
untold  trouble,  and  possibly  the  fish  itself. 

In  handling  maskalonge,  care  must  be 
taken   not   to   get    one's   fingers   in   their 
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mouths  or  gills,  for  their  long  sharp  teeth 
and  rough,  file-edged  gills  work  havoc  with 
soft  flesh.  Lift  them  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  do  not  allow  your  fingers  to  slip 
into  the  gills.  A  heavy  coating  of  thick 
slime  makes  it  impossible  to  hold  their 
bodies.  If  the  fish  is  not  too  large  it  can  be 
lifted  by  inserting  a  thumb  and  finger  in 
the  eye  sockets. 

SHIPPING 

When  you  have  landed  your  first  musky, 
of  course  you  want  to  ship  him  home.  If 
the  distance  is  short,  the  fish  can  safely  be 

Eacked  in  ice,  and  sent  without  cleaning, 
ut  if  a  considerable  journey  must  be  made, 
the  fish  should  be  drawn  before  it  is  packed. 
This  can  be  done  and  the  shape  preserved 
by  cutting  around  the  vent  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  cutting  the  throat  latch  or  piece 
of  flesh  connecting  the  lower  jaw  and  belly. 
The  entrails  can  then  be  removed  through 
the  throat  without  rupturing  them,  and 
the  head  will  resume  its  natural  position. 
It  is  also  well  to  remove  the  gills. 

COOKING 

Unlike  most  fresh-water  fish,  the  maska- 
longe  is  best  baked.  When  scaled,  stuffed 
and  baked,  it  is  delicious.  The  meat  is 
snowy  white,  flaky,  firm  and  delicate  in 


flavor.  It  has  no  superior  as  a  table  fish 
except  the  white  fish. 

Another  way  of  cooking  it  is  to  cut  the 
fish  into  steaks  an  inch  or  two  thick  and 
fry  them  with  bacon.  The  larger  the  fish, 
the  finer  is  the  flavor. 

From  first  to  last,  the  maskalonge  is  a 
king.  He  is  absolute  monarch  of  his 
waters,  respected  and  feared  by  everything 
that  swims.  He  never  surrenders,  even  to 
man,  and  fights  as  long  as  a  particle  of  life 
remains  in  his  body.  No  other  fresh-water 
fish  compares  with  him  in  strength  and 
resourcefulness.  He  is  as  full  of  tricks  as 
a  fox,  and  will  resort  to  endless  expedients 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  hook.  No  two 
maskalonge  act  exactly  the  same  when 
hooked,  and  in  this  diversity  of  play  lies 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  this  fishing. 
The  musky  has  an  individuality  which  no 
other  fish  possesses.  Not  infrequently  one 
will  defy  all  attempts  at  capture  for  years, 
and  will  acquire  more  than  a  local  reputa- 
tion for  his  strength  and  cunning. 

Catching  maskalonge  is  to  fishing  what 
shooting  grizzlies  is  to  big  game  hunting. 

If  you  are  a  true  sportsman  and  love  a 
contest  which  demands  the  highest  degree 
of  skill  and  adroitness,  take  your  canoe  to 
the  beautiful  crystal  lakes  amid  the  birches 
and  pines  of  the  north  land,  and  there  meet 
his  lordship  in  mortal  combat. 


THE    MENTAL    LIMITATIONS    OF 

THE    HORSE 

BY   F.   M.  WARE 


TO  successfully  handle  and  safely  use 
horses,  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
mental  and  moral  attributes  is  vitally 
necessary.  We  are  prone  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  fables  of  equine 
intelligence  which  afforded  mental  pabu- 
lum in  the  days  of  our  youth,  and  to  rather 
implicitly  believe  those  old  ghost-stories  of 
the  Arab  and  his  steed,  and  other  yarns 
of  that  ilk.  We  are  governed  in  this  folly 
to  a  great  extent  by  that  feeling  of  personal 
vanity  which  makes  us  wish  to  appear  ca- 
pable in  the  eyes  of  others;  and  also,  in  fair- 
ness be  it  said,  by  sentiments  of  affection 
and  protection  toward  a  dumb  creature 
which  do  us  honor,  while  they  enhance  the 
dangers  in  our  use  of  the  very  animals 
which  we  would  fain  foster  and  educate. 
We  are  taught  that  the  horse  is  a  faithful 
animal;  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  serving 
his  master;  that  he  willingly  toils  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  in  that  beloved 
owner's  behalf;  that  his  sagacity  is  phe- 
nomenal,   and     always     displayed,    when 


necessary,  in  his  trusting  owner's  service; 
that  he  is  a  chivalrous  paragon  among  the 
creations  of  the  earth.  Would  that  these 
attributes,  or  a  tithe  of  them,  were  char- 
acteristic of  him;  or  rather,  better  far  (in 
the  uses  we  make  of  him,  and  the  position 
he  must  occupy  with  reference  to  us),  that 
they  are  not. 

Remember  that  this  is  written  for  those 
who  have  had  but  slight  experience  with 
horses,  and  who  will  almost  certainly — at 
least  at  first — dissent  from  the  convictions 
herein  set  forth;  practical  horsemen  will 
well  know  that  they  are  true,  and  verified 
by  daily  experience.  Better  far,  whatever 
the  personal  opinion,  to  err  upon  the  side 
of  caution,  and  to  thoroughly  consider 
these  statements  before  branding  them  as 
idle,  false  or  foolish. 

Imprimis,  the  horse  is  a  coward — nature 
made  him  so — an  unreasoning  coward,  who 
fears  everything  with  which  he  is  unfamil- 
iar; nothing,  however  horrible,  to  which 
association  has  accustomed  him;    a  crea- 
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ture  given  over  to  sudden  and  uncontrol- 
lable panics,  and,  in  their  paroxysms, 
stopping  at  no  injury  to  self,  or  to  those 
who  cherish  him.  His  overpowering  in- 
stinct in  such  cases  is  flight;  frequently, 
but  not  always,  associated  with  a  determi- 
nation to  clear  himself  from  any  hamper- 
ing surroundings.  He  has  no  feelings  of 
revenge,  unless  trained  to  cunning  by  the 
abuse  or  the  mistakes  of  mankind,  and, 
when  these  prevail,  he  rarely  wreaks  his 
vengeance  upon  any  particular  individual, 
but  upon  humanity  in  general,  with  no 
regard  for  age  or  sex. 

The  sentiment  of  revenge  is  so  usually 
associated  with  cowardice  that  it  may  al- 
most be  classed  as  a  phase  of  that  instinct. 
Cowardice  manifests  itself  in  equine  con- 
nection in  many  ways — with  one  it  is  terror 
of  the  dark,  which  will  make  him  kick  his 
stall  all  night,  doing  himself  possibly  seri- 
ous injury;  yet,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a 
light  left  in  the  stable  will  so  completely 
reassure  him  that  he  will  not  lift  a  foot. 
Another  is  alarmed  at  blowing  paper,  yet 
stands  yawning  while  cannon  are  fired  in 
his  face.  It  is  this  very  attribute  of  coward- 
ice which  enables  us  to  handle  the  animal 
as  we  do;  to  train  him  to  our  will  and  for 
our  purpose;  which  makes  him,  once  he 
is  thoroughly  deceived  and  intimidated,  the 
useful  servant  we  find  him;  not  a  willing 
slave,  but  one  who  fears  again  to  tempt 
reprisals  which  have  always  proved  effec- 
tive ;  and  who  labors  for  us  because  he  has 
been  made  to  do  so,  and  fears  to  rebel.  Give 
to  the  most  docile  the  idea  that  he  may 
successfully  disobey,  and  presto/  you  shall 
discover  another  attribute  of  the  coward — 
for  your  steed  forthwith  becomes  a  bully, 
and  a  very  dangerous  one;  since  each  little 
act  of  rebellion  which  succeeds  awakens 
him  to  the  idea  that  he  need  not  obey  and 
that  in  power  and  will  he  is  superior. 
Forthwith  disaster  impends. 

The  horse  is  an  animal  of  one  idea — his 
brain  can  concentrate  itself  upon  but  one 
thing  at  a  time.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  renders  it  so  vitally  important  that 
in  training  him  we  should  have  his  whole 
attention — if  we  do  not  keep  it,  our  work 
is  void.  Even  in  the  ordinary  usage  of 
riding  arid  driving  the  animal  who  is  not 
paying  attention  to  us  is  never  under  com- 
plete control,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
so  many  accidents  happen  to  children  with 
their  ponies,  and  to  women  who  use  horses; 
for  their  male  relations  or  instructors  never, 
or  rarely,  impress  upon  them  this  vitally 
important  detail.  Look  where  you  may 
you  will  find  ample  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  one-idea  always  sways  the 
animal.  Why  should  a  handful  of  earth 
placed  in  the  mouth;  or  a  twist  of  the  ear; 
or  a  string  sawed  back  and  forth  gently 
round  a  leg;  or  any  one  of  dozens  of  other 
expedients,  start  a  balky  horse?  Why 
does  a  horse  led  from  his  burning  stable 
rush  back  through  the  flames  to  die  in  his 
own  stall?     Why  does  the  animal  work  for 


us  at  all?  Why  does  he  run  headlong  upon 
frightful  injury  in  his  stampedes?  The 
one-idea  excludes  all  others — the  novelty 
of  dirt,  etc.,  puts  the  obstinacy  out  of  his 
head;  the  one-idea  of  the  protection  al- 
ways afforded  in  the  stall  dominates  any 
fear  of  injury  from  fire;  the  one-idea  that 
resistance  is  hopeless  makes  him  do  his 
work;  the  one-idea  of  terror  blinds  him  as 
thoroughly  mentally  as  optically.  Were 
he  more  perfectly  equipped  as  to  his  mental 
powers  we  could  probably  never  handle 
him  at  all;  just  as,  were  he  really  as  per- 
sonally affectionate  as  we  fancy  him,  he 
would  prove  an  infernal  nuisance  by  insist- 
ing upon  taking  us  to  ride  when  we  wanted 
to  read,  or  by  sitting  in  our  laps  whenever 
we  visited  the  stables! 

You  may  act  as  chambermaid,  valet  and 
pedicure  to  a  horse  for  twenty  years,  and,  if 
you  do  not  speak  to  him,  he  will  not  know 
you  from  a  total  stranger.  You  may  fancy 
that  your  cherished  "Madcap"  or  "Mis- 
chief ' '  knows  your  touch,  and  the  special 
pet  words  you  employ,  but  neither  of  them 
will  do  anything  for  you  they  will  not  also 
as  willingly  do  for  another,  provided  he  has 
your  tone  of  voice  and  your  assertive  pow- 
ers. It  is  very  rarely  that  the  voice  is 
recognized,  and  even  then  it  receives  little 
attention  unless  used  in  command,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  equine  stomach  has 
been  recently  and  thoroughly  replenished. 
A  horse  that  has  always  been  made  to  obey 
quickly,  will  respond  to  commands  from 
any  one,  whereas  the  creature  who  has 
been  petted  and  talked  to  accords,  unless 
hungry,  scant  attention  to  any  one.  We 
talk  to  horses  altogether  too  much,  and  it 
is  a  silly  and  dangerous  custom.  "Whoa!" 
should  mean  but  one  thing,  and  slip,  slide 
or  fall,  should  meet  with  instant  obedience. 
Not  another  word  should  ever  be  used,  be- 
yond possibly  the  order  to  "stand  over" 
in  the  stall  (although  even  that  is  best  un- 
said), except  the  "click"  of  the  tongue  for 
increased  speed.  The  animal's  attention 
is  kept  if  you  are  silent — he  does  not  know 
what  you  will  do  next,  and  as  he  distrusts 
and  merely  tolerates  you,  even  as  he  fears 
you,  his  anxiety  is  always  to  find  out  what 
you  wish  done,  or  what  move  you  will  next 
make.  Given  the  nerve  needful,  a  perfect 
stranger  can  approach  even  the  most  vi- 
cious stallion  in  safety,  provided  he  does  not 
speak,  and  moves  with  assurance  from  the 
time  he  opens  the  door.  There  are  num- 
berless instances  of  this.  A  person  for 
whom  a  horse  has  an  apparent  antipathy 
may  stand  in  safety  directly  before  him,  if 
he  will  not  speak,  and  neither  by  sight, 
smell,  or  any  other  sense  will  the  animal 
recognize  him;  although  sometimes  it  has 
seemed  as  if  the  sound  of  the  footstep  gave 
a  slight  clue.  Words  mean  nothing  to  any 
horse,  and  you  may  say  "Go  away"  or 
"Good  morning"  when  you  mean  '  Come 
here"  with  the  same  effect,  provided  you 
use  the  tones  and  the  gestures  you  employ 
in  the  latter  command.     Bugle  calls,  as  of 
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cavalry,  are,  some  of  them,  recognized,  but 
always  those  which  are  associated  in  the 
equine  brain  with  mental  excitement  or 
physical  activity,  as  the  "charge,"  or  the 
post-call  at  the  race  tracks,  etc.  It  is  very 
odd  that  sound  has  so  little  to  do  with 
mutual  recognition  among  horses,  while 
scent  has  everything.  The  mare  will 
answer  any  foal  that  neighs,  yet  will  not 
pick  out  her  own  offspring  by  any  test  but 
that  of  scent ;  whereas  she  knows  her  long- 
time attendant  by  neither  sight  nor  smell, 
but  may,  if  he  is  very  familiar  to  her,  accept 
him  by  sound  of  voice  (especially  af  meal 
times).  Let  him,  however,  summon  her 
soon  after  the  consumption  of  a  bountiful 
meal,  and  at  an  unusual  time;  or  as  one  of 
several  in  different  parts  of  her  field,  a 
stranger  at  the  gate  and  he  in  the  far  cor- 
ner; and  notice  to  whom  her  attention  is 
given.  The  affection  of  one  horse  for  an- 
other is  often  very  marked;  yet  dissociate 
even  the  oldest  of  harness-mates  for  a 
short  period,  and  no  recognition  follows 
their  meeting.  We  often  encounter  in- 
timacies of  long  duration  between  cats, 
dogs,  sheep,  goats  and  horses,  and  com- 
ment admiringly  upon  the  tenacity  of  the 
equine  affection,  giving  scant  consideration 
to  the  tendencies  of  the  other  animal  con- 
cerned. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  horse,  as  a 
gregarious  animal,  loves  company,  but  has 
slight  regard  for  any  particular  comrade, 
and  will  cheerfully  accept  any  other  of  his 
species.  If  the  two  are  at  pasture,  and 
accident  or  death  overtakes  the  satellite, 
the  horse  will  walk  away,  and,  wholly  un- 
concerned, leave  him  to  his  fate,  if  there  be 
other  animals  in  the  same  inclosure.  Sym- 
pathy, affection,  or  regret  are  almost  un- 
known factors  of  his  intelligence  so  far  as 
comrades  are  concerned,  if  any  other  com- 
panionship is  forthwith  provided. 

The  homing  instinct  is  dominant  in  the 
horse  and,  except  the  dog,  no  animal  is  more 
unerring  than  he,  and  none  more  certainly 
remembers,  and  seeks,  the  familiar  roof 
tree,  let  any  period  of  years  intervene.  No 
animal  suffers  more  keenly  the  pangs  of 
nostalgia,  and  upon  none  are  the  physical 
effects  so  wearing  and  severe.  Much  of  the 
illness  and  failure  to  "do  well"  noticed 
among  green  young  country  horses  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  nervous  fretting  and 
longing  for  the  familiar  stall,  and  the  scenes 
of  colthood's  days,  and  especially  is  this 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  those  animals 
which  go  direct  from  the  place  of  their 
nativity  to  other  stables.  Horses  have 
died  of  this  longing  and  its  accompanying 
physical  wastage,  and  others  are  doing  the 
same  every  day,  even  though  tenderly  nur- 
tured and  carefully  provided  with  medical 
attendants.  This  is  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing attributes  of  the  horse;  especially  as  it 
is  so  keenly  poignant,  and  so  generally 
unrecognized. 

Sense  of  smell  in  the  horse  does  not  seem 
to  warn  him  against  his  human  enemies 
although  it  does  against  all  other  foes.    You 


may  beat  your  horse  nearly  to  death  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  or  in  twenty  minutes,  he 
will  be  as  fearless  of  you  as  of  any  other 
biped;  just  as  you  may  care  for  him  for 
twenty  years  and  he  will  not  know  you 
from  a  stranger.  It  is  probable  that  all 
mankind  are  so  repugnant  to  him,  and 
their  aroma  is  so  invariably  unpleasant, 
that  he  schools  himself  to  disregard  this 
sense.  The  average  plain's  pony  is  said  to 
be  in  horror  of  the  scent  of  an  Indian  (and 
in  this  he  may  not  be  isolated),  yet  an 
Indian  pony  is  equally  distrustful  of  the 
white  man,  and  both  animals,  until  their 
spirits  are  quite  broken,  are  in  terror  of  any 
human  being,  through  the  bitter  experience 
of  breaking  which  has  demonstrated  that 
man  was  a  fiend  incarnate  and  a  cruel  brute 
where  the  handling  of  their  kind  was  con- 
cerned. In  these  cases  smell  has  seemed 
the  only  sense  involved,  since  no  words  are 
spoken  in  handling  a  wild  horse,  and  sight 
has  but  little  to  do  with  it,  as  the  effect 
is  the  same  when  the  canvas  or  leather 
"blind"  is  pulled  over  the  eye. 

Sight,  as  already  recorded,  plays  little 
part  in  the  distinction  between  friend  and 
foe.  Blind  horses  are  as  demonstrative 
as  any,  and  not  more  than  others.  Your 
horse  may  neigh  at  your  approach,  if  he  is 
hungry,  but  he  will  not  leave  a  meal  to 
welcome  you  and  it  is  not  the  sight  of  you 
that  causes  his  apparent  recognition,  but 
the  sound  of  your  footsteps,  or  of  those  of 
any  other  person  who  walks  with  your 
cadence  of  stride  and  your  impact  of  foot 
with  ground.  Stuff  your  favorite's  ears 
with  cotton  wool,  and  try  it  when  his 
internal  economy  is  thoroughly  replen- 
ished, making  no  gestures  meanwhile;  for 
to  gestures,  curiously  enough,  the  horse  is 
peculiarly  susceptible,  as  witness  all  the 
trick  and  circus  horses  which  work  wholly 
by  signs,  yet  always  in  a  definite  sequence 
of  performance,  departure  from  which 
brings  confusion  and  failure.  Gestures  may 
be  made  with  the  feet,  legs,  hands,  arms  and 
head  of  the  master,  and  will  be  obeyed  as 
readily  when  given  by  a  stranger,  provided 
there  is  no  hesitancy  upon  that  individual's 
part  and  that  he  is  a  person  of  that  decision 
and  individuality  of  character  to  which 
some  occult  sense  in  all  animals  always 
responds. 

So  very  limited  is  the  intelligence  of  the 
horse  that  he  can  be  taught  nothing  with- 
out frequent  and  careful  rehearsals,  and, 
even  when  advanced  in  education,  no  prog- 
ress can  be  made  once  rebellion  or  dullness 
is  manifest,  without  going  away  back  to 
the  very  first  principles,  and  carefully  re- 
peating every  single  step  up  to  the  period 
to  which  he  has  attained.  To  this  his  na- 
tive cunning  affords  a  powerful  ally,  for  the 
creature  is  clever  enough  in  many  ways,  and 
it  is  the  combination  of  these  two  facts 
which  finally  puts  upon  the  shelf  every 
performing  horse  or  troop  of  horses  which 
ever  appeared  in  public;  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  preserve  discipline,  because  rebel- 
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lion  or  carelessness  cannot  be  punished  in 
public  and  the  animals  are,  at  daily  rehears- 
al, letter  perfect,  knowing  full  well  that 
here  severe  and  painful  flagellation  will 
instantly  follow  upon  the  very  slightest  mis- 
take or  hesitation.  One  may  say  that  this 
shows  intelligence;  but  is  not  cunning  and 
trickery  always  intelligence  of  a  low  order? 

That  sense  which  enables  a  horse,  even 
though  wearing  blinkers  and  with  stuffed 
ears,  to  instantly  recognize  a  master — a 
cool,  clever  and  skillful  handler — is  not 
catalogued,  but  is  surprisingly  developed 
in  this  creature.  No  horse  needs  more 
watching  than  the  sedate  old  riding-school 
slave  who  should  be  so  callous  to  the  wildest 
vagaries  of  humanity  that  nothing  can  up- 
set his  weary  indifference — yet  a  bunch  of 
them  left  in  the  school,  free  from  the  super- 
vision to  which  they  are  wonted,  will  speed- 
ily bring  about  an  amusing  besprinkling  of 
the  tan-bark  with  sundry  disheveled  and 
prostrate  forms.  Your  rampant  three- 
year-old  race  horse  cannot  be  held  against 
his  will  by  a  heavy  man,  yet  a  sixty-pound 
lad  can  gallop  him  and  do  what  he  pleases 
with  him.  Your  little  scoundrel  of  a  pony 
is  a  devil  with  the  "kiddies"  and  a  lamb 
with  you.  Why?  What  is  the  mysterious 
electrical  signal  that  differentiates  manipu- 
lation? Why  will  a  horse  work  his  heart 
out  for  one  individual!  and  be  wholly  un- 
manageable with  another?  How  can  we 
combat  this  complication? 

That  the  horse  is  as  sensitive  to  pain  as 
we  have  been  taught  from  countless  cir- 
cumstances, would  seem  unlikely.  Even 
after  the  most  severe  operations  he  will 
usually  start  eating  as  if  nothing  were 
wrong — at  least  at  first,  however  feverish- 
ness  or  subsequent  pain  (as  from  firing, 
blistering,  etc.)  may  affect  him.  The  sever- 
est punishment  makes  no  difference  in  this 
respect.  You  may  dock  him,  and  crupper 
the  mutilated  and  severely  burnt  tail  with 
impunity  immediately  afterward,  and  he 
will  feed  at  once  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. You  may  perform  this  and  other 
terribly  severe  operations  with  nothing 
more  than  a  twitch  upon  his  nose,  and  often 
without  that,  yet  if  you  hamper  and  confine 
him  he  will  generally  squeal  and  cry  out  at 
even  the  most  superficial  prick  of  the  knife. 
Horrible  wounds  seem  not  to  inconvenience 
him  so  far  as  appetite  and  composure  go, 
and  yet  this  is  not  because  of  courage,  for 
even  such  slight  restrictions  as  obtain  in 
traveling  in  a  railroad  car  will  frequently 
bring  on  what  are  known  as  "car  fits, "  in 
which  the  animal  will  work  his  own  destruc- 
tion unless  he  can  be  released  or  stupefied 
by  an  opiate. 

The  horse  does  not  love  man  nor  does 
he  delight  to  labor  in  his  interest.  If  you 
think  yours  does,  take  him  out  several 
miles  from  home,  turn  him  loose  in  the  road 
and  see  whether  he  will  follow  you ;  but  do 
not  try  this  unless  fond  of  pedestrian  exer- 
cise !  True,  you  may  train  him  by  the  use 
of  certain  appliances  to  follow  you  through 


field,  flood  and  fire,  but  he  will  do  this  not 
because  he  adores  you  but  because  you 
have  successfully  deceived  him  into  think- 
ing that  he  cannot  help  himself,  and  that 
one  idea  dominates  him.  Do  you  imagine 
that  it  is  personal  regard  for  Cinders  &  Co. 
which  impels  those  splendid  draught  horses 
to  toil  and  strain  at  that  five-ton  load? 
Or  that  it  is  adoration  which  lands  Mr. 
Spenders'  roadster  in  front  in  a  brush  on 
the  Speedway?  Not  in  the  least.  They 
believe  they  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  at- 
tempts at  rebellion  have  always  proven 
fruitless.  As  well  expect  old  Madge  to 
harness  herself  to  the  runabout  and  to 
come  to  the  door  to  take  you  .'or  a  drive 
because  she  thought  you  were  looking  pale ! 

Anything  that  you  want  your  horse  to 
do  and  which  it  is  possible  for  his  physique 
to  accomplish  you  may  teach  him;  some 
horses,  of  course,  much  more  easily  than 
others.  Due  regard  to  conformation,  nim- 
bleness  and  agility  must  always  be  had. 
Some  born  lunkheads  can  be  taught  little, 
and  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule;  some 
are  so  nervous  and  high  strung  that  but 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them, 
however  far  one  may  succeed  in  carrying 
the  education.  All  your  success  will  come 
from  the  same  fundamental  principles: 
deceiving  them  as  to  their  ability  to  suc- 
cessfully resist;  appreciation  of  effects  of 
the  one-idea  mind;  the  timidity;  the  men- 
tal limitations ;  and  the  proportion  and  the 
use  of  the  various  senses.  If  a  suspicion 
ever  arises  that  you  are  not  master,  that 
day  and  all  other  days  your  reign  is  in 
jeopardy;  for  the  rebellion  that  nearly 
succeeds  cherishes  the  spirit  of  obstinacy 
and  willfulness. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  upon  the 
most  immaterial  of  these  details  that  the 
merest  sketch  is  all  that  magazine  space 
allows.  The  writer  well  knows  that  his 
belief  is  not  the  general  opinion,  but  an 
intimate  experience  of  thirty  odd  years 
with  every  kind  of  horse  has  proven  con- 
clusively, to  him  at  least,  the  truth  of  it. 
He  yields  to  no  one  in  admiration  and  affec- 
tion for  horses,  but  believes  that  they  were 
given  us  to  dominate  and  to  handle  not 
only  so  as  to  secure  safety  to  ourselves  but 
to  the  general  public,  and  he  knows  that 
there  can  be  nothing  more  dangerous  in 
these  circumstances  than  the  very  general 
tendency  to  endow  the  animal  with  attri- 
butes which  he  does  not  possess,  and  with 
instinct  and  intelligence  which  if  he  had 
them  would  make  him  wholly  unmanage- 
able— instead  of  what  he  is,  man's  consistent 
helpmeet  from  earliest  times.  That  the 
character  of  the  animal  suffers  in  any  way, 
or  is  belittled,  save  possibly  in  the  fancy  of 
some  impractical  sentimentalist,  cannot 
result  from  attempting  to  place  the  horse 
where  he  fairly  belongs;  and  certainly  if 
the  estimate  is  reasonable  and  the  conclu- 
sions fair,  all  the  more  is  the  animal  en- 
titled to  our  tenderest  care,  most  patient 
training  and  rational  usage. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  CEMENT  WALKS 

NOTHING  adds  more  to  the  comfort  and 
appearance  of  the  country  home  than 
good  walks  about  its  grounds.  The  best 
walk,  all  things  considered,  I  believe  to  be 
the  cement  one.  Gravel  walks  are  wet  and 
sloppy  after  rains,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  weeds  out  of  them.  Wooden 
walks  are  never  satisfactory,  as  they  are 
always  getting  out  of  repair,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  they  are  more  expensive  than  any 
other  kind  of  walk,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
unattractive  appearance.  Cement  walks 
can  easily  be  constructed  by  persons  not 
familiar  with  the  business,  if  the  instruc- 
tions given  below  are  closely  followed.  In 
saying  this  I  am  not  speaking  from  theory 
but  from  my  own  personal  experience. 

It  is  important  that  cement  walks  should 
be  well  drained.  If  they  are  not,  the  action 
of  frost  in  the  soil,  in  winter,  is  likely  to 
heave  the  concrete  and  cause  it  to  crack. 
Therefore  ample  provision  for  drainage 
should  be  made  for  each  walk.  I  have 
found  the  best  drainage  material  to  be 
coarse  gravel.  If  it  averages  the  size  of  an 
egg,  all  the  better.  It  must  be  pounded 
down  well,  when  put  in  place,  and  made  as 
firm  and  compact  as  possible.  This  is  very 
important. 

In  getting  ready  to  build  a  walk,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  lay  it  out.  Decide  how 
wide  it  shall  be,  and  where  it  shall  run. 
Three  feet  is  wide  enough  for  an  ordinary 
walk  anywhere  inside  the  grounds.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a  cement 
walk  on  a  curve,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  setting  up  the  border-boards  properly. 
This  border,  or  framework,  inside  of  which 
the  concrete  and  cement  is  used,  must  be 
very  carefully  put  in  place  to  insure  a  neat 
job,  and  the  amateur  will  find  it  advisable 
to  call  in  the  services  of  a  professional,  and 
turn  over  this  part  of  the  work  to  him. 
Any  good  carpenter  can  do  it.  All  the  rest 
of  the  work  you  can  do  alone,  though  I 
would  not  advise  working  single-handed. 
If  there  is  much  to  be  done,  one  man  would 
be  likely  to  tire  of  it  before  it  was  completed. 

Having  decided  where  your  walk  shall 
be,  lay  it  out  with  very  careful  measure- 
ment, by  stretching  a  stout  line  tightly 
along  the  edges  of  it.  If  you  propose  to 
make  it  a  yard  wide,  let  the  lines  running 
lengthwise  of  the  walk  be  a  yard  and  four 
inches  apart.  The  extra  four  inches  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  two-inch  planks  set  up 
on  each  side  to  hold  the  concrete. 

Having  laid  out  your  walk,  dig  down 
fourteen  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.     I  would  advise  making  this  excava- 


tion the  whole  length  of  the  walk  before 
beginning  to  do  any  other  part  of  the  work, 
also  filling  in  the  entire  distance  with 
gravel  immediately  after  the  excavation  is 
made.  Put  in  the  gravel  to  the  depth  of 
eight  inches,  pounding  it  down  with  enough 
force  to  make  it  feel  solid  beneath  the  foot. 

After  putting  the  gravel  in  place,  set  up 
on  top  of  it,  on  each  side,  a  plank  eight 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick.  The  six 
inches  of  soil-wall  above  the  gravel  founda- 
tion will  serve  to  hold  the  planks  in  place 
to  some  degree,  but,  in  order  to  hold  them 
solidly  and  keep  them  perfectly  in  line, 
stakes  should  be  driven  down  on  the  outside 
of  them.  Extreme  care  should  be  taken 
to  get  these  planks  exactly  where  they  be- 
long, and  so  fasten  them  that  they  cannot 
shift  while  the  work  is  being  done,  as  any 
deviation  from  uniform  width  will  be  very 
noticeable  in  the  walk,  when  completed. 

When  the  planks  are  in  place  on  top  of 
the  gravel  foundation  you  are  ready  for  the 
concrete.  Before  applying  it,  however, 
provide  yourself  with  strips  of  boards  of 
exactly  the  same  width  as  the  planks  along 
the  side,  and  just  long  enough  to  slip  down 
between  these  planks,  when  placed  across 
the  walk.  With  these  strips  and  the 
planks  the  concrete  and  cement  filling  will 
be  formed  into  blocks,  as  you  go  along  with 
the  work. 

MAKING    CONCRETE 

Concrete  is  made  by  mixing  sand  and 
gravel  with  Portland  cement  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  four  parts  of 
the  former.  Work  the  two  materials  to- 
gether in  dry  form,  by  shoveling  or  hoeing 
them  over  until  the  cement  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed through  the  sand.  Do  not  mix  a 
great  deal  at  a  time,  as  it  soon  hardens,  and 
if  you  have  more  than  you  can  properly 
handle  the  extra  amount  will  be  wasted. 
After  having  made  a  block  or  two  of  the 
walk  you  will  be  able  to  tell  pretty  nearly 
what  amount  of  each  is  needed  to  make  the 
next  block.  I  would  advise  making  one 
block,  and  finishing  it  up  as  far  as  possible, 
before  undertaking  another.  After  having 
thoroughly  mixed  the  sand  and  cement, 
apply  enough  water  to  make  it  into  a  stiff 
mortar.  Put  your  cross-boards  in  place, 
fastening  them  there,  and  then  fill  in  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  them  with 
the  mixture.  Pound  this  down  well,  pre- 
cisely as  you  did  the  gravel  below  it.  (I 
would  say,  here,  that  clapboards  make 
good  cross-strips,  as  they  are  about  the 
right  thickness  to  use  between  the  blocks, 
and  being  a  little  thicker  at  one  side  than 
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the  other  are  easily  removable,  if  the  thin 
edge  is  used  at  the  bottom.  You  will 
readily  understand  what  I  mean  if  you  look 
at  a  cross-section  of  the  clapboard,  for  you 
will  see  that  it  is  somewhat  wedge-shaped. 
Using  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  at  the 
bottom  will  permit  you  to  lift  the  board 
out  from  between  the  blocks  without  ap- 
plying much  force,  thus  preventing  the 
possible  damage  to  the  edge  of  the  block 
which  might  result  if  the  board  had  to  be 
pried  out.) 

After  filling  in  with  concrete,  immedi- 
ately prepare  the  cement  for  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  walk.  The  sand  used  in 
this  should  have  been  sifted  before  you  are 
ready  to  mix  the  mortar,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  work  expeditiously,  because  the  cement 
sets  quickly.  One  part  cement  is  used  to 
two  parts  sand.  Mix  with  water  into  a 
mortar  soft  enough  to  spread  readily  with 
a  mason's  trowel.  Put  this  on  top  of  the 
concrete,  inside  the  square  formed  by 
planks  and  division-boards,  until  it  is  just 
a  little  higher  than  the  frame  into  which 
you  fill  it.  Then  level  it  off  by  taking  a 
straight-edge  and  running  it  over  the  block, 
scraping  away  all  surplus  mortar.  Hold 
this  straight-edge  firmly  against  the  planks 
on  each  side,  in  order  to  secure  a  smooth 
and  perfectly  level  surface.  If  the  straight- 
edge, in  its  passage  over  the  cement,  causes 
it  to  rough-up,  smooth  it  down  with  the 
ordinary  smoothing  trowel  used  by  masons, 
before  it  has  a  chance  to  harden.  Then 
remove  the  cross-strips,  advancing  them 
for  another  block,  and  fill  in  the  space  made 
by  the  removal  of  the  strip  with  dry  sand. 
I  would  say  that  we  make  this  division  of 
the  concrete  and  cement  into  blocks  be- 
cause, by  doing  this,  we  guard  against  pos- 
sible injury  from  heaving  of  the  soil  from 
below.  This  we  do  not  expect,  if  we  use 
gravel  for  a  foundation,  but  it  is  the  un- 
expected which  sometimes  happens,  and 
it  is  well  to  provide  against  it.  If  heaving 
takes  place,  the  blocks,  being  separate,  will 
rise  and  fall  independently,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  division  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  walk. 

A  trowel  made  on  purpose  to  fit  the  edge 
of  the  block  is  used  to  finish  off  the  corners. 
Run  this  around  the  edges  and  you  round 
them  off  nicely  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  chipping  when 
the  walk  comes  into  daily  use. 

The  blocks  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
rapidly,  after  you  have  given  them  the 
finishing  touches.  Sprinkle  them  at  inter- 
vals, for  a  day  or  two.  After  a  little,  you 
can  spread  sand  over  them,  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  further  sprinkling.  It  can  be 
left  on  until  the  blocks  are  dry  enough  to 
walk  on,  which  ought  to  be  in  four  or  five 
days. 

On  no  account  allow  the  concrete  to  get 
dry  before  the  upper  layer  of  cement  is 
applied.  If  it  does,  the  latter  may  not 
adhere  to  it      If  loose  the  cement  is  likely 


to  be  broken.  If  the  two  come  together 
while  damp,  a  perfect  union  is  certain  to 
result. 

A  walk  constructed  after  the  above  di- 
rections is  practically  indestructible.  On 
no  account  should  concrete  be  laid  on  a 
foundation  of  soil,  unless  you  use  so  much 
of  it  that  it  is  thick  enough  to  resist  all 
frost-action.  This  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do,  if  you  use  gravel  as  advised.  The 
gravel  is  cheapest,  calls  for  less  work,  and 
answers  all  purposes  perfectly. 

RECAPITULATION 

Depth  of  excavation,  fourteen  inches. 

Depth  of  drainage,  eight  inches. 

Depth  of  concrete,  six  inches. 

Depth  of  cement,  two  inches. 

Concrete,  one  part  cement  to  four  parts  gravel. 

Cement,  one  part  cement  to  two  parts  sifted  sand. 

HOW    TO    HOUSE    POULTRY 

If  houses  for  poultry  are  to  be  built,  at- 
tend to  the  matter  at  once,  before  cold 
weather  interferes  with  outside  work. 
.  Everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  your 
flock  by  the  coming  of  cold  weather.  If 
you  have  houses  already,  go  over  them  and 
see  that  they  are  in  perfect  repair. 

In  building,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
select  a  proper  location.  The  ideal  one  is 
the  south  slope  of  a  hill.  The  next  best  one 
is  a  place  protected  from  cold  winds  by 
buildings  on  the  north  and  west.  If  no 
facilities  for  shelter  are  at  hand,  the  north 
wall  of  the  building  must  be  made  of  extra 
thickness.  Evergreen  trees  make  an  ex- 
cellent wind-break,  and  I  would  advise 
planting  them  for  future  protection,  no 
matter  how  thick  you  make  the  walls  of 
your  house. 

Be  very  sure  that  whatever  location  you 
select  has  perfect  drainage.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance.  Leading 
poultrymen  agree  that  more  sickness  among 
fowls  originates  from  dampness  than  from 
all  other  causes.  More  and  more  the 
opinion  grows  among  practical  poultry- 
growers  that  the  best  house  for  fowls  con- 
sists of  a  closed  room,  in  which  they  may 
roost,  lay,  and  remain  in  cold  weather  if 
they  choose  to  do  so,  and  a  shed  opening 
to  the  south,  where  they  can  scratch  and 
sun  themselves  to  their  liking.  There 
should  be  an  opening  between  this  shed  and 
the  closed  room,  through  which  the  fowls 
may  have  free  egress  during  the  day,  but 
which  should  be  closed  at  night  in  cold 
weather,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  hens 
from  intruders.  The  shed  floor  should  be 
covered  with  chaff,  straw,  or  leaves,  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  If  road  dust  or 
sand  is  mixed  with  it,  the  better  the  fowls 
will  be  suited.  If  grain  is  scattered  over 
the  litter,  the  fowls  will  busy  themselves 
scratching  for  it,  and  this  open-air  exercise 
will  be  a  strong  factor  in  keeping  the  flock 
healthy.  It  will  also  result  in  a  larger 
yield  of  eggs,  if  an  egg-producing  diet  is 
given  in  connection  with  it. 
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The  scratching-shed  floor  should  be  of 
earth,  raised  some  inches  above  the  level  of 
surrounding  soil,  to  make  sure  of  perfect 
dryness.  The  floor  of  the  closed  room 
should  be  of  boards,  to  facilitate  cleaning. 
The  wise  poultry-grower  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  clean  house  if  he  would 
keep  his  fowls  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  health.  The  house  should  be  of  sufficient 
height  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  in  it  com- 
fortably, but  no  higher,  because  extra 
height  is  not  required,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  space  you  inclose  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  warm  it  in  winter. 

A  house  ten  by  sixteen  feet,  with  a 
scratching-shed  of  the  same  size,  will  afford 
ample  accommodations  for  a  flock  of 
twenty  to  forty  fowls.  A  flock  of  that  size 
will  be  quite  as  large  as  the  amateur  poul- 
try-grower ought  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of,  at  the  outset.  In  building  it,  see 
to  it  that  it  is  well  built.  Don't  simply 
"throw  it  together,"  under  the  impression 
that  "anything  will  do  for  hens."  That  is 
where  a  great  many  persons  who  tell  you 
that  "there's  no  money  in  hens"  make  the 
mistake  which  leads  to  their  failure.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  you  provide  your 
flock  with  warm  quarters  if  you  would  have 
plenty  of  winter  eggs.  Be  liberal  in  the  use 
of  sheathing-paper — preferably  the  tarred, 
because  its  odor  makes  it  objectionable  to 
vermin — and  make  sure  there  is  not  a  crack 
or  crevice  anywhere,  to  admit  cold.  But 
arrange  for  ventilation  during  the  daytime, 
and  for  the  escape  of  impure  air  at  all  times 
through  a  tube  or  pipe  in  the  roof. 

In  very  cold  weather  the  room  can  be 
heated  by  an  oil  stove,  at  night.  During 
the  day,  it  probably  will  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  this  stove  going,  if  the  sun  shines. 
There  should  be  windows  opening  to  the 
south,  on  the  closed  room,  to  admit  the 
warmth  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
provide  these  with  storm-sash,  as  a  good 
deal  of  cold  will  radiate  from  single  glass. 

NESTS    AND    ROOSTS 

Nest-boxes  should  be  arranged  along  the 
wall  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  get  to 
them  for  the  removal  of  eggs,  without  being 
obliged  to  enter  the  room.  These  boxes 
should  be  covered  with  wide  boards,  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  hens  cannot  roost  on 
them,  but  far  enough  above  them  to  permit 
free  ingress  and  egress. 

Roosts  should  be  at  one  side,  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor.  If  there  are  several 
of  them,  see  that  they  are  all  on  the  same 
level,  and  so  arranged  that  the  hens  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  them  from 
all  sides.  An  opening  should  be  made  in 
the  wall  below  the  roosts  through  which 
the  droppings  can  be  easily  removed.  This 
is  done,  in  most  cases,  by  hanging  a  board 
with  hinges  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
be  swung  outwardly.  Make  sure  that  it 
closes  snugly,  as  the  admission  of  cold  air 
near  the  bottom  of  the  room  would  be  most 


unfortunate  for  the  fowls  sitting  where  it 
would  strike  them. 

Boxes  of  road-dust  should  be  kept  in  the 
roosting-room,  that  the  fowls  may  have 
free  access  to  it  during  cold  weather,  when 
they  do  not  care  to  make  use  of  the 
scratching-shed.  But  most  of  them  will 
resort  to  that  place  during  the  day  in  the 
coldest  weather,  if  the  sun  shines  into  it. 

Water  should  be  given  in  tin  troughs,  in 
front  of  which  lath  is  set  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  hens  can  reach  through  and 
drink,  but  cannot  get  to  it  to  foul  it. 

NEIGHBORHOOD    IMPROVEMENT    SOCIETIES 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
societies  for  neighborhood  improvement 
are  in  order.  If  you  have  no  such  society, 
why  not  organize  one  at  once?  Get  it 
under  motion,  and  plan  for  next  season's 
work.  There  are  always  improvements  to 
be  made.  No  society  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  has  ever  exhausted  the  possibili- 
ties in  this  direction.  The  more  you  do, 
the  more  you  see  to  do,  for  work  is  always 
to  be  found  when  you  look  for  it,  and  the 
march  of  improvement  may  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. There  has  been  a  great  deal  done 
along  this  line  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  an  organization  for  local  work  ought 
to  receive  hearty  encouragement  in  every 
neighborhood. 

Such  a  society  can  be  made  extremely 
interesting  during  the  winter  season.  It 
need  not  be  confined  to  the  bare  discussion 
of  what  shall  be  done,  and  how  it  shall  be 
done,  but  every  session  may  be  made  gen- 
erally interesting  by  the  preparation  of 
papers  on  various  topics,  readings  from 
standard  authors,  music,  and  elocutionary 
exercises. 

The  secret  of  success  in  an  organization 
of  this  kind  consists  in  arousing  general 
interest,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  done 
more  effectively  than  by  inducing  every- 
body to  take  an  active  part  in  its  meetings. 
Let  co-operation  be  the  dominant  idea. 
Give  every  member  to  understand,  from 
the  start,  that  the  price  of  individual 
amusement  is  an  effort  to  do  something  to 
amuse  others. 

Put  the  matter  of  neighborhood  im- 
provement into  the  hands  of  men  of  good 
taste,  good  judgment  and  practical  ability 
to  carry  out  fully  whatever  is  undertaken. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  sub-committees 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  see  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing  is  done  in  their 
respective  localities.  If  there  are  several 
such  committees  each  one  will  doubtless 
make  an  effort  to  outdo  the  other,  and 
rivalry  of  this  sort  is  always  stimulatingly 
helpful.  It  is  advisable  to  give  practical, 
progressive  women  charge  of  the  improve- 
ments to  be  made  on  church  and  school 
grounds.  They  will  do  this  work  better 
than  men  will,  usually.  If  trees  and  shrubs 
are  to  be  planted,  put  a  man  on  the  com- 
mittee, to  do  the  heavier  part  of  the  work. 


EMERSON   HOUGH 


Author  of  THE  STORY  OF  THE  OUTLAW, 
recently  published. 
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'A  rounded  shape  on  a  little  hillside 
caught  his  eyes." 


Drawing  for  "Love  in  the  Wilderness"  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
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THE  cab  is  no  integral  part  of  New 
York  life.  Venice  without  the  gon- 
dola were  as  unthinkable  as  a  wo- 
man without  hair.  No  little  of  London's 
compelling  charm  is  in  its  swift-rolling  han- 
soms. These  things  we  know.  But  one 
can't  think  of  New  York  in  terms  of  cabs. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  was  an  exile;  only  in 
memory  did  the  great  city  rise  before  me; 
and  what  I  saw  was  this:  Huge  canons  of 
stone  and  steel — filled  with  noise  and  dark- 
ness— through  which  great  yellow  worms 
crawled,  one  after  the  other,  in  mid-air. 
That  is  the  picture  of  New  York  that  haunts 
the  exile,  even  as  the  outlawed  Venetian  is 
obsessed  by  slim,  black  gondolas  cutting 
across  lanes  of  moonlight.  Your  true  New 
Yorker  is  a  steam-projected,  electrically- 
carted  person;  only  in  exceptional  mo- 
ments of  gloom  or  gayety  does  he  ride  "in 
a  carriage  and  pair."  He  is  carriage-ridden 
to  a  funeral;  he  cabs  it  in  winey  moments, 
on  dark  errands,  when  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  in  him.  The  cab-instinct  is  but  faintly 
developed  in  him.  There  are  only  two 
thousand  licensed  cabs  and  hacks  on  the 


island  of  Manhattan.  Others  there  are,  of 
course,  plying  piratically  in  the  dark  quar- 
ters; but  even  with  these  thrown  in  the 
reckoning  is  small.  No,  the  New  Yorker 
is  not  a  cabby  person. 

And  that  is  a  pity. 

Riding  in  cabs  does  much  to  soften  the 
rudeness  of  the  unintelligent  man.  It  gives 
him  a  chance  to  commune  with  himself. 
Away  from  the  swaying  mob  of  an  elevated 
train,  away  from  the  jostling  democracy 
of  the  cable  or  trolley  car,  he  has  a  chance 
to  isolate  his  emotions  and  get  acquainted 
with  himself.  The  cabbies  of  New  York 
are  a  small  race,  but  when  you  come  to 
know  them  you  will  discover  that  they  are 
an  efficient  race,  and  efficient  whether  it  be 
for  business  or  pleasure.  I  have  thought 
over  this  a  great  deal.  In  fact,  the  prob- 
lem fascinates  me.  Why  is  it  that  the 
cabber — and  by  that  I  mean  the  man  in 
whom  the  habit  is  strong — why,  I  say,  is 
he  usually  a  better  man  than  his  un-cabbing 
fellow?  He  may  be  no  richer.  He  may 
have  no  more  brains.  Yet  he  is  the  man 
who  accomplishes  things.     You  will  find 
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that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who  gets  what 
he  wants  out  of  life.  Faith,  he  whistles 
life  to  heel  and  makes  it  follow  like  a  dog. 
1  daresay  the  masterfulness  was  in  him 
originally.  The  cab-habit  has  only  brought 
it  out  more  strongly.  The  cabber — the 
study  of  a  few  specimens  will  convince  you 
— has  a  huge  quantity  of  self-respect.  He 
will  not  permit  the  body  that  incloses  him 
to  be  elbow-rubbed  and  knee-kneaded  in 
publicly  promiscuous  vehicles.     And  so  he 


It  used  to  be  part  of  a  young  gentleman's 
education  to  know  how  to  dance  well  enough 
to  win  an  heiress  and  shoot  straight  enough 
to  keep  her.  It  was  a  not  unpleasant  way 
of  getting  on  in  the  world.  Unfortunately 
it  has  gone  out  of  vogue — like  many  an- 
other good  old  fashion.  Much  in  the  same 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  the  young  gentlemen 
of  to-day  should  be  instructed  in  the  art 
of  using  cabs.  It  may  not  lead  to  great 
fortune;    it  may  not  be  the  directest  road 


Police  lines  keep  the  cabby  where  he  belongs. 


cabs  it.  Fat  with  pride  and  self-respect, 
he  is  bowled  along  through  what  the  old 
stage-directions  used  to  call  the  populace; 
and  we,  trudging  afoot  or  jolted  along  by 
electricity,  give  him  the  right  of  way.  It 
is  natural  enough;  intuitively  we  feel  that 
the  man  who  so  evidently  respects  himself 
deserves  a  measure  of  respect  from  us. 
Thus  he  cabs  himself  into  the  good  things 
of  this  earth. 


to  the  Presidency;  but  it  will  inculcate  self- 
respect  and  a  certain  fat  way  of  taking  one's 
ease  in  life,  better  than  great  fortunes 
(which  are  common  and  rather  vulgar, 
anyway)  or  the  Presidency.  Like  every 
other  art,  that  of  cabbing  has  its  rules.  In 
New  York,  I  fancy,  there  are  very  few  who 
are  really  adept  in  them.  The  youngest 
man-about-town  knows,  of  course,  the  two 
elemental    occasions    for    taking    a    cab — 
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when  he  wants  to  bo  alone,  or  when  he 
wants  to  be  alone  with  her.  The  other 
occasions  shade  o(T  into  subtleties.  Taking 
a  cab  when  no  one  sees  you  is  as  ridiculous 
as  wearing  an  orchid  in  the  buttonhole 
of  your  bath-gown.  You  ride  in  a  cab  in 
order  to  be  seen  riding  in  a  cab.  The  only 
real  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  being 
alone  is  to  have  other  people  stand,  timid 
and  afar,  saying  thoughtfully,  "Ah,  he  is 
alone."     I   know  a  vehement  and  distin- 


me  as  stylishly  humorous.  It  is  exotic, 
like  the  English  rose  and  the  French  lily. 
It  has  not  made  itself  at  home  yet.  Indeed, 
the  cab  has  not  yet  become  an  essential 
part  of  city  life.  It  is  casual.  Nor  is  there 
any  definite  system,  such  as  you  find  in 
older  cities  abroad.  You  see  a  wayfaring 
vehicle — it  may  be  a  public  cab,  duly  li- 
censed by  the  mayor's  marshal,  it  may  be  a 
pirate,  it  may  be  a  prowler  from  a  livery- 
stable;    there  is  no  way  of  telling.     Oh, 


The  cabby's  "better  half"  takes  breakfast. 


guished  novelist,  who  rides  up  and  down 
Fifth  Avenue  for  hours  at  a  time,  not  only 
to  think,  but  to  let  us  see  him  think;  he  has 
mastered  the  art  of  cabbing  as,  in  New 
York,  it  should  be  cabbed. 

How  little  it  takes  to  decorate  life! 

You  may  be  trundled  up  and  down  Fifth 
Avenue  for  hours  and  the  cost  is  only  fifty 
cents  for  twenty  blocks. 

Upon  the  whole  the  New  York  cab  strikes 


there  are  laws  and  regulations  enough! 
The  city  has  ordained  what  fares  shall 
be  paid;  it  has  enacted  laws  for  the  licens- 
ing of  drivers  and  public  vehicles;  it  has 
schemed  out  the  prettiest  plan  in  the  world 
for  regulating  the  cab  service — only  it  has 
provided  no  method  for.  enforcing  its  laws. 
It  has  designated  certain  public  hack- 
stands. Having  done  so,  it  said  that  all 
was   well;    and   rested.     The   cabs   stood 
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where  they  pleased,  or  crawled  unconcern- 
edly in  the  avenues.  One  amiable  pirate 
whom  I  know  has  taken  out  ten  licenses; 
upon  these  ten  licenses  he  sends  out  one 
hundred  cabs  to  ply  for  hire.  Let  us 
descend  to  figures;  he  pays  the  city  $2.50 
a  year;  he  should  pay  $25  —  and  the 
difference  seems  wide  enough  to  drive  six 
grafts  abreast. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  business  here  is 
loose  and  lawless.  It  is  neither  well-or- 
dered nor  well-kept.  The  private  stables 
pay  no  heed  to  the  legal  rates.  The  hotel- 
cabs,  upon  the  pretense  that  they  are  not 
"public  hacks"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  charge  twice  the  legal  fare.  The  pi- 
rates rob  at  will.  And  the  public  pays.  It 
was  brought  out  in  court  not  long  ago  that 
during  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  hotel,  the  cabs — and  only 
those  standing  on  the  Thirty-third  Street 
side — paid  $14,000  in  commissions  to  the 
hotel.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
just  why  the  public  should  be  fined  that 
amount  for  using  public  conveyances.  The 
cab-privileges  all  around  that  gilded  block 
will  bring  in  a  sum  in  thirty  years  or  so 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  initial  cost  of  the 
hotel.  Quid  absurdum  est,  as  the  children 
say.  In  every  street  the  unlicensed  cabs 
of  the  great  stables  go  to  and  fro;  their 
charges  are  exactly  double  that  permitted 
by  the  law.  Unless  you  have  a  fairly  good 
cab  education  you  will  not  often  cab  it  at 
the  legal  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  mile.  And  the 
fault  lies  not  so  much  with  the  negligent 
public — not  so  much  with  the  rapacious 
cabby — as  it  does  with  the  city  officials  who 
are  responsible  for  the  slack  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Personally,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  cab- 
men. I  know  scores  of  them — Flynn  and 
Gould  and  many  another  good  man — and 
I  think  they  act  as  fairly  as  they  can  under 
the  bad  existing  circumstances.  Probably 
the  majority  of  them  are  as  clean  as  that 
hound's  tooth  which  has  got  itself  into 
politics.  Now  and  then  you  get  into  the 
hands  of  a  wrong  'un- 


it was  only  the  other  day — — ■ 
I  wonder  whether  the  sun  will  ever  shine 
so  brightly,  or  so  golden-brown  a  girl— for 
the  hair  and  the  eyes  and  the  hat  and  the 
gown  and  the  shoes  and  the  gloves  were 
golden-brown — express  a  wish  to  drink 
tea  in  the  Casino  of  Central  Park.     Any- 


way, that  is  where  he  drove  us  from  lower 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  cabby;  he  was  wise  and 
not  unkind,  for  he  drove  slowly  and  found 
a  circling  way  through  the  Park.  Hand- 
ing the  golden-brown  thing  out,  I  asked: 
"  How  much?" 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  the  cabby. 

"It  was  worth  twenty,"  I  said. 

He  went  away  like  the  young  man  in  the 
parable;  at  night,  I  think,  he  wakes  with 
a  bitter  and  strong  cry,  cursing  that  time 
he  dared  not  ask  enough.  I  told  this  anec- 
dote to  Flynn  over  in  First  Avenue,  there 
by  Sixty-third  Street,  where  the  little  Ital- 
iany  children  wallow  in  the  gutters.  I  told 
it  because  we  were  talking  cabs  and  also 
because  I  like  to  tell  it  as  often  as  I  can — a 
pleasant  memory  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
called. 

"That  was  all  your  fault,"  said  Mr. 
Flynn — he  is  gray-eyed  and  determined, 
and  he  said  it  as  though  he  meant  it — "all 
your  fault.  Why  did  you  ask  him  what 
the  fare  was?  You  knew  well  enough. 
There  should  be  a  law  passed  making  it  an 
indictable  offense  for  a  man  to  ask  what 
the  fare  is.  It  is  putting  temptation  in 
the  driver's  way.  Do  you  think  you  could 
resist  that  kind  of  thing  yourself?  You 
get  into  a  licensed  cab — the  fares  are  posted 
up  in  front  of  you — and  you  get  out  and 
ask  the  driver,  'How  much?'  What  do 
you  expect  the  driver  to  say?  Naturally 
he  will  look  you  over  and  decide  that  you 
are  the  kind  of  fool  he  can  part  from  ten 
dollars  of  your  fool  money.  Don't  blame 
him.  It  is  your  fault.  And  you  are  simply 
educating  him  to  be  a  robber." 

Said  Flynn — there  was  a  pleasant  even- 
ing light  in  First  Avenue;  'tis  a  broad  and 
spacious  street,  lined  with  smart  little  shops 
and  homey  tenements;  then  it  was  so 
blithe  with  Italiany  children  that  one 
might  well  be  content  to  settle  down  there 
and  make  friends;  across  the  street  from 
the  doorway  in  which  we  stood  was 
Flynn's  stable,  where  a  hairy  old  man,  who 
would  be  the  better  for  more  teeth,  was 
washing  a  hansom.  Flynn,  with  an  own- 
er's eye,  watched  the  operation. 

"  I  have  been  twenty  years  at  the  craft," 
he  said  with  a  quiet  sort  of  pride. 

Do  you  remember  the  rat-catcher  in 
"Lavengro,"  who  maintained  that  his 
craft  was  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
other?     He  had  the  right  kind  of  pride. 
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The  New  York  cabby  is  the  most  slovenly  in  the  world. 

The  man  who  doesn't  think  his  business  is 
the  best  in  the  world  has  no  right  to  be  in 
it — whether  it  be  spilling  the  gaunt  pot- 
hooks of  literature  on  virginal  white  pa- 
per or  blowing  up  pommes  de  ierre  soufflees 
through  a  straw.  So,  being  proud  of  it, 
Flynn  told  me  of  the  efforts  he  and  a  few 
others  have  been  making  to  clean  up  the 
cab  business.  These  men  are  they  who 
own  their  cabs  and  horses.  They  have  an 
association — that  of  The  Public  Hack  and 
Cab  Drivers.  With  great  diligence  they 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  city  officials  to 
enforce  the  laws — with  no  great  success;  on 
every  cab-rank  and  hack-stand  unlicensed 
vehicles  jostle  them.  They  have  gone  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  asked  for  the 
enactment  of  sterner  ordinances.  They 
have  urged  the  Merchants'  Association  to 
assist  them  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the 
business.  And  in  one  place  as  in  another  they 
have  got  about  as  much  sympathy  as  re- 
formers usually  get.  They  have  been  at 
the  police  and  the  aldermen  and  the  mayor's 
marshal  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rogues 
winnowed  out  of  the  fraternity  of  drivers; 
with  what  success  you   may  imagine.     A 


driver  has  to  have  a  license;  that 
mysterious  official,  the  mayor's 
marshal,  grants  one  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents  and 
two  written  testimonials  of  hon- 
esty. A  man  may  come  out  of 
Sing  Sing,  whither  he  has  been 
sent  for  highway  robbery  or 
stoning  the  minister's  cat  or  any 
other  crime;  if  he  presents  two 
greasy  letters — one  of  any  Jones 
and'  the  other  of  any  Smith — 
stating  that  he  is  an  honest  fel- 
low, he  will  get  a  license.  No 
inquiry  is  made.  His  references 
are  never  looked  up.  Indeed,  if 
you  are  a  desperate  criminal — 
guilty  of  mayhem  or  murder  or 
failure  to  pay  alimony — you  can 
do  no  better  than  take  out  a 
license  and  hide  on  top  of  a  cab. 
So,  into  the  business  drifts  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  rogues. 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  law  (the 
aegis   being    a    twenty-five    cent 

badge)  they  rob  you,  and  me 

(The  sun  shone  goldenly;  and, 
eh,  but  she  was  a  bonny  lass, 
all  golden-brown;  she   expressed 


But  he  keeps  his  top  hat  well  brushed. 
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a  wish  to  drink  tea  at  the 
Casino — I  beg  your  pardon;  I 
forgot  I  had  mentioned  that  al- 
ready; it  is  a  little  like  the  head 
of  King  Charles,  which  insisted 
upon  getting  into  Mr.  Dick's  nar- 
rative; but  a  prettier  head,  be- 
lieve me.) 

These  things  Mr.  Flynn  made 
clear  to  me  as  we  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  tenement  in  First 
Avenue,  while  succeeding  waves 
of  Italiany  children  broke  and 
splashed  at  our  feet.  And  I  felt 
as  he  did;  I  thrilled  with  the 
same  indignation;  suppose  you 
were  one  of  the  seven  hundred 
good  men  and  true,  who  own  and 
drive  their  own  cabs  in  this  city 
of  iron  and  of  stone,  would  you 
not  kindle  against  the  knaves, 
big  and  little,  who  were  dirtying 
your  chosen  trade?  Here's  more 
power  to  him;  so  far  as  I  can  I 
will  help  him  out;  never  again  will 
I  ask  how  much;  with  an  experi- 
enced cabber's  wisdom  I  shall  pay 
the  fifty  cents  a  mile,  putting  a 
quarter  atop  by  way  of  tip. 


Off  duty. 


There  is  lots  of  time  for  reading. 

There  are  forty-five  stables  sending  out 
cabs  and  victorias  into  the  streets.  In 
their  employ  are  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  drivers,  who  are  members  of  the 
Coach  and  Cab  Drivers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
the  "Liberty  Dawn."  They  are  part  of 
the  Team-Drivers'  International  Union,  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  drivers  scattered 
from  Maine  to  Hawaii.  Edward  Gould  is 
chairman  of  "  Local  No.  607."  He  is  a  big, 
upstanding  man  with  a  good,  wind-beaten 
face.  In  the  bulk  of  him  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  lurks. 

"The  object  of  our  society,"  said  he, 
"is  to  help  out  the  landlords." 

"That  sounds  good,"  said  I;  "go  on." 

"Well,  it  is  this  way,"  Gould  explained; 
"before  the  association  took  hold  the  men 
were  working  twenty  hours  a  day  and 
sleeping  in  the  stables.  We  brought  the 
work  down  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  and 
gave  the  men  a  chance  to  hire  flats  and 
cultivate  domesticity." 

There  is  a  universal  wage  of  $2  a  day; 
and  then  there  are  the  tips.  Each  mem- 
ber is  taxed  a  monthly  due  of  five  cents; 


The  auto-cab  is  the  hansom's  chief  rival. 


"Doing"  New  York. 
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if  he  falls  ill  he  receives  $7  a  week  for  two 
months;  if  he  dies  he  is  buried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $115.  The  "Liberty  Dawn"  is  a 
notable  institution.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes most  of  the  drivers  of  the  railway 
cabs.  A  man  need  not  have  gray  in  the 
hair — nor  the  shame  of  baldness  on  him — 
to  remember  the  origin  of  this  tolerable 
system  of  getting  about.  It  dates  back 
only  a  few  years.     The  service  is  a  good 


the  horses  are  good.  No  city  can  exhibit 
smarter  public  turn-outs.  The  best  of  it 
all  is  that  these  fast-faring,  comfortable  and 
cheap  carriages  are  educating  the  public  up 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  cab.  Everything 
must  have  a  beginning.  Young  Milo  be- 
gan by  carrying  a  calf  and  in  time  walked 
lightly  under  the  weight  and  bulk  of  a  full- 
grown  bull.  The  young  man  who  begins 
timidly  by  cabbing  it  from  the  Grand  Cen- 


At  the  railway  station  'tis:   "Have  a  hansom — keb,  keb,  keb?' 


one.  You  pay  the  fare  to  the  agent  of  the 
railway  cab  service  before  you  get  in;  it 
is  as  plain  a  business  as  buying  a  ticket  to 
Canaan,  Four-Corners,  or  any  other  me- 
tropolis; and  you  pay  an  exact  legal  fare. 
If  you  do  not  tip  the  driver  when  you 
get  out,  you  are  a  trifle  the  better  and  he, 
apparently,  is  not  much  the  worse.  More- 
over, the  vehicies  are  smart  and  new,  and 


tral  Station — with  trunk  and  bag  atop — 
for  seventy  cents,  will  come,  little  by  little, 
to  displaying  himself  in  the  splendid  iso- 
lation of  a  hansom  in  Fifth  Avenue.  A 
trifle  later  he  will  be  'phoning  for  a  carriage 
from  the  jobber.  In  a  few  years  he  will 
not  be  content  without  a  stable  of  his  own 
Frankly,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  gets 
itself  said  and  printed  about  the  advaii- 
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tages  of  economy.  The  best  equipment  a 
young  man  can  have,  starting  out  in  life, 
is  a  bundle  of  wants.  He  should  want  to 
smoke  good  cigars;  want  to  get  his  clothes 
made  by  the  best  tailor;  want  to  dine  at 
the  best  tables;  want  to  flirt  with  the 
prettiest  women;  want  to  belong  to  the 
best  club;  want  to  have  his  turn  at  Monte 
Carlo  and  spin  his  yacht  in  the  Adriatic; 
want,  in  a  word,  the  best  and  most  of  every- 
thing. Give  a  young  man  all  the  needs 
possible.  Let  him  acquire  the  habit  of 
living  largely.  That  young  man  will  be 
no  idler.  He  will  find  the  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  his  needs.  He  will  get  together  the 
kind  of  a  fortune  needed  for  his  ample  way 
of  life.  You  say  that  he  may  fail  to  work 
out  the  equation?  Then  is  he  a  yellow  dog. 
By  no  chance  could  he  have  been  any  use 
to  himself  or  society.  He  had  best  drop 
down  and  run  in  the  common  with  the 
yellow-haired  fellows  of  his  breed. 

Cabbing,  I  repeat,  is  for  the  young  man 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Its  study  might 
profitably  replace  Greek  in  every  college 
curriculum. 

Some  day  the  cab  business  of  New  York 
will  shake  itself  down  into  an  orderly  trade; 
the  various  drivers'  unions  will  be  welded 
into  one;  the  many  owners'  associations 
will  combine;  the  idle  aldermen  will  pass 
proper  ordinances;  the  mysterious  marshal 
of  the  mayor  will  see  that  only  proper  men 
are  licensed;  the  police  will  exercise  effec- 
tive supervision;  the  public,  enlightened, 
will  not  ask  how  much. 

("How  much?"  I  asked. 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  he — she  was  an 
ardent  and  desirable  girl,  golden-brown 
from  tip  to  toe,  like  a  meadow-lark. 

"It  was  worth  twenty,"  said  I.) 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor,  dislocated 
trade  goes  darkly  through  piracy  and  dis- 
favor. He  who  comes  oversea  to  us  is 
beaten  upon  by  the  worst  of  it.  You  know 
the  rusty  hacks  with  the  rusty  horses  and 
the  rusty  darkey  that  lie  in  wait  at  the 
docks.  Even  so,  I  have  been  informed  by 
naturalists,  the  alligator  Mississippiensis, 
more  commonly  called  the  crocodilus  Lu- 
cius, lies  basking  on  the  muddy  shore,  wait- 
ing, too,  for  the  unwary.  If  I  were  writing 
a  five-act  tragedy,  "The  Cab,"  I  would  put 
in  just  here  very  blood-curdling  things. 
Many  and  many  a  young  Englishman,  rosy 
and  fatted   and   innocent,  has  been  seen 


for  the  last  time  as  a  rusty  darkey  bundled 
him  into  a  rusty  cab  at  the  dock.  He 
never  arrived  at  any  destination.  In  far- 
away English  homes  they  waited,  heart- 
sick and  hope-sick,  for  news  of  him.  No 
word  ever  came.  He  was  never  heard  of, 
never  seen.  There  was  no  trace — not  so 
much  as  an  h  dropped  from  the  hack-win- 
dow as  a  signal  of  distress.  He  took  a 
hack  at  the  docks — and  was  not. 

Only  the  native  New  Yorker  (and  pref- 
erably one  with  the  stripes  of  the  Bowery 
on  him)  should  adventure  his  fortunes  in 
one  of  the  old  arks  that  crawl  about  the 
docks  or  gather,  when  night  is  deep,  in 
Chatham  Square.  If  there  be  wicked  old 
men  in  New  York,  they  sit  upon  the  boxes 
of  these  rumbling  carriages.  He  is  a  stren- 
uous criminal,  too,  who  takes  his  seat  by 
the  driver  as  the  hack  starts  off,  toward 
what  defiled  paradise  I  know  not.  All 
will  not  be  well  with  the  countryman  who 
sits,  full  of  bucolic  pride  and  wickedness, 
within;  faster  than  he  knows  he  is  bearing 
down  upon  the  zone  of  trouble.  Some  day 
they  will  drive  away — rusty  coachman  and 
creaking  hack — into  half-forgotten  local 
history.  In  the  meantime  they  should  be 
left  to  the  kind  of  gentleman  who  sings  by 
night  and  derives  a  subtle  pleasure  from 
riding  with  one  leg  through  the  window 
frame.  It  doesn't  matter  what  happens  to 
him  anyway.  But  you  and  I,  being  self- 
respecting  cabbers — proud  of  our  clean 
bodies  and  our  clean  minds — will  have 
none  of  this  night-faring.  Not  even  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  "local  color"  will  we 
go  down  into  that  nocturnal  world  where 
the  night-hawk  circles  for  his  prey. 

Arcadian  airs  are  blowing  in  the  Park; 
the  sunlight  falls  prettily  on  pretty  women 
and  the  lordly-shining  coats  of  horses,  bay 
and  brown;  let  us  go  drink  tea  at  the  Casino 
— yonder  at  one  of  the  white  tables;  and 
as  twilight  comes  we  shall  go  swaying 
home  in  a  hansom  down  the  gray  reaches  of 
the  avenue,  where  only  a  few  lights  flicker 
here  and  there.  (And  if  you  are  good — 
pray,  when  are  you  not  good? — you  may 
take  the  white  beauty  of  your  hand  out 
of  that  brown  glove  and  I  will  see  that 
no  harm  comes  to  hand  or  glove.  This  is 
better;  the  rhythm  of  the  flying  cab;  the 
gray  beauty  of  the  avenue  we  love— an 
ungloved  hand.) 

"It  was  worth  twenty,"  said  I. 
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THE    BROOK   THROUGH   THE    NAKED   WOOD 


E.  M.  BYERS,   OF  PITTSBURG— AMATEUR  GOLF  CHAMPION,   1906. 

Entered  championship  for  first  time  in  1900;  he  was 
runner-up  in  1902  and  1903. 


Photograph  by  T.  C.  Turner. 


W.  J.  CLOTHIER— AMATEUR  LAWN  TENNIS  AMERICAN  CHAMPION 

Ranked  ioth  in  1901;   5th  in  1902;  runner-up  and  3d  in  1903; 

runner-up  and  2d  in  1904;  4th  in  190^;  1st  in  1906. 
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"THE   DAY   OF    THE   GAME" 


BY  JESSE   LYNCH   WILLIAMS 


ILLUSTRATED    BY   ROY   M.    MASON 


I 


IN  the  old  days  when  certain  of  the 
eastern  colleges  played  their  great 
annual  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
in  New  York,  we  used  to  bowl  up  Fifth 
Avenue  gloriously  in  four-in-hands  decked 
out  in  our  college  colors,  racing  with  other 
coaching  parties,  saluting  all  the  windows 
and  balconies  decorated  with  the  beloved 
color,  and  cheering  all  the  pretty  girls 
en  route  whether  they  wore  the  right  colors 
or  not. 

The  game  was  fought  out  on  Manhattan 
Field  in  those  days,  or  the  Berkeley  Oval, 
or  before  that  at  the  old  Polo  Grounds. 
There  is  a  tradition  of  a  still  remoter  epoch 
in  Hoboken,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with 
folk-lore.  In  any  case,  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered for  the  time  being  to  the  invad- 
ing armies  of  loud-yelling,  much-becolored 
youths  in  long  ulsters,  and  the  city  seemed 
to  like  it.  All  the  shop  windows  were 
decorated  impartially  with  both  colors, 
especially  haberdasheries  and  tobacconists, 
and  innumerable  small  boys  blew  tin 
horns  on  either  side  of  us  throughout  our 
long  triumphal  progress  through  the  city 
to  the  scene  of  those  historic  battles;  also 
on  the  way  back  whether  our  tour  was 
triumphant  or  not.  And  then  that  night, 
not  only  small  boys  but  big  ones  and  many 
women  blew  horns  and  gave  up  to  the 
spirit  of  revel,  like  a  foreign  city  on  a  fete 
day. 

It  was  better,  of  course,  to  do  away  with 
the  big  city  match;  college  games  should 
be  played  on  college  grounds.  It  was  bad 
for  young  men's  morals  and  the  reputations 
of  the  colleges,  especially  as  all  males 
were  adjudged  "college  students"  the  next 
morning  in  the  police  reports  who  wore 
college    colors,    and    ribbons    were    easily 


obtainable.  But  it  was  fun  while  it  lasted. 
Who  can  ever  forget  his  freshman  year 
game?  when,  at  last,  after  all  the  season's 
anxiety,  after  the  daily  watching  and 
applauding  of  the  noble  eleven's  practice 
with  the  self-sacrificing  scrub,  after  the 
last  of  the  heartrending  bulletins,  the 
rumors  and  counter-rumors,  there  finally 
dawned  the  great  day  which  was  to  settle 
it  all — and  you  were  to  be  there  with  your 
gang  to  cheer  your  team  to  victory!  Not 
as  a  mere  prep-boy  this  time,  but  as  a 
college  "man,"  with  a  full  right  to  say 
"our"  team,  and  with  colors  bespeaking 
it  loudly  all  over  your  person. 

It  seems  in  retrospect  that  those  days 
always  dawned  cold  and  cloudy  with  an 
ominous  mistiness  about  the  horizon  and 
an  ominous  intensity  everywhere.  "This 
is  the  day  of  the  game!"  we  used  to  an- 
nounce to  ourselves  in  awe  of  the  great 
fact,  like  soldiers  on  the  dawn  of  battle, 
though  Heaven  knows  we  were  not  to  do 
the  fighting.  It  was  literally  dawn,  by 
the  way,  when  the  freshmen  awoke,  quite 
as  if  it  were  as  momentous  as  the  event  a 
decade  or  so  later  which  wakes  them  with 
wild  dreams  that  the  best  man  has  for- 
gotten to  order  the  flowers  or  has  lost 
the  ring. 

Even  the  familiar  trip  on  the  train  to 
New  York  seemed  unfamiliar,  with  its 
surcharged  air  of  momentous  significance. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  we  used  to  cheer 
the  stations  in  passing;  cheering  was  our 
safety-valve  as  needful  as  the  engine's. 
It  was  a  significant  trip  in  more  ways  than 
one  for  us  who  were  freshmen;  it  was  the 
first  time  in  our  college  careers  that  we 
were  granted  the  proud  privilege  of  wearing 
the  worshiped  colors,  and  so  we  wore  vis- 
ibly but  little  else.  Beneath  the  colors, 
however,  might  have  been  found  very  long 
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'Then  up  again  with  the  whistle  and  at  'em 
once  more." 


Drawing  by  Howard  Giles. 
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"Here's  yer  winning  colors. 


overcoats,  cut  af- 
ter the  fashion  of 
those  affected  by 
certain  much-ad- 
mired upper  class- 
men. The  latter 
were  very  good  to 
us  on  these  days, 
allowing  us  to  join 
in  filling  the  cars 
with  songs  and 
tobacco-smoke, 
and  in  making  the 
train-shed  echo 
with  the  college 
cheer  that  an- 
nounced our  cap- 
ture of  the  town, 
while  the  train  dis- 
patcher yawned  patiently,  and  the  commer- 
cial travelers  made  sarcastic  comments 
on  "rah-rah  boys." 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  our  rendez- 
vous in  those  days,  or  the  old  Brunswick, 
now  passed  away.  How  quaint  this  must 
sound  to  the  modern  undergraduate! 
There  was  a  tremendous  jam  of  the  rival 
contingents  there,  and  in  the  Hoffman 
House  too;  especially  the  latter  at  night. 
What  stories  might  be  told,  beginning  or 
ending  there!  Do  you  remember,  George? 
And  you,  Charlie?  And  you,  James,  whom 
I  saw  leading  three  children  to  church 
yesterday?  (He's  a  vestryman  now!) 
But  don't  be  alarmed;  I  am  merely  going 
to  tell  about  what  happened  there  in  the 
morning;  how  you  used  to  worm  your 
way  back  and  forth  through  the  crowd — 
for  no  apparent  purpose,  except  to  become 
more  excited  every  minute,  to  resent  the 
arrogant  confidence  of  the  wearers  of  the 
rival  colors  and  to  bet  more  than  might 
have  been  considered  seemly  by  those 
who  supplied  your  monthly  allowance. 

At  last  your  coach  drew  up  before  the 
crowded  hotel  entrance.  You  took  your 
proud  place  on  the  top,  somewhat  conscious 
of  the  many  onlookers.  You  dutifully 
rent  the  frosty  air  of  Manhattan  with  a 
sharp  cheer  for  your  beloved  college  and 
your  good  "old  "  class.  The  driver  snapped 
his  whip,  the  leaders  sprang  forward,  and 
away  you  clattered  up  Fifth  Avenue  (it 
was  not  asphalted  then),  for  victory  or 
defeat,  but  for  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  all  seems  so  much  tamer  now  than  it 


was  then.  The  sport  is  cleaner,  the  cheer- 
ing is  better  and  the  whole  event  is  more 
formally  and  efficiently  managed.  But 
so  much  of  the  glamour  seems  to  have  been 
stripped  with  the  colors;  in  the  old  days, 
men,  and  even  women,  used  to  wear  rib- 
bons on  their  hats  and  streaming  from  all 
over  their  clothes,  with  charming  uncon- 
sciousness. It  seemed  a  pleasant  custom, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  gala  day  note 
than  the  modern  modesty  of  a  single  rose, 
a  bunch  of  violets  or  a  chrysanthemum. 
Worst  of  all,  nowadays,  the  outcome  of 
the  game  somehow  does  not  seem  to  matter 
so  much;  we  become  excited,  yes,  and 
sometimes  yell  our  voices  hoarse,  having 
lost  the  knack  of  pitching  them  aright,  but 
the  whole  occasion  seems  more  matter  of 
fact.  It  is  a  great  game,  not  the  great 
game;  if  we  win,  we  rejoice  mightily,  and 
send  congratulations  to  the  captain  or 
coaches.  If  we  lose,  we  are  somewhat 
depressed  for  the  time  being,  but  have 
hopes  of  getting  over  it,  and  go  home  realiz- 
ing that  there  are  other  things  in  life  to 
live  for;  the  game  merely  demonstrated 
that  the  other  side  was  superior — in  foot- 
ball— so  what  of  that?  It  hardly  inter- 
feres with  our  enjoyment  of  dinner. 

To  us  it  seems  less  important,  but  does 
it  to  those  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
college  campus?  The  great  change  is  not 
in  the  game;  it's  in  ourselves. 

II 

If  you  are  too  old  or  too  preoccupied 
to  become  excited  by  a  glance  at  your 
desk  calendar  as  the  important  date  ap- 
proaches, you  will  at  any  rate  feel  the 
great  game  atmosphere  when  you  enter 
the  railway  station  thronged  with  those 
who  are  excited.  Indeed,  the  old  familiar 
chord  is  struck,  however  lightly,  by  the 
hawkers  on  the  corner  offering  you  the 
winning  colors,  and  by  the  hurrying  ap- 
proach of  the  eager-faced  groups  of  enthu- 
siasts; wild-eyed  little  boys  already  waving 
their  flags;  smiling  "old  grads"  who  have 
scarcely  missed  a  match  since  the  very 
beginnings  of  the  Rugby  game  in  America; 
young  girls,  their  eyes  big  with  sweet  ex- 
citement; worried-faced  chaperones,  won- 
dering what  has  delayed  the  rest  of 
the  party;  other  girls  not  so  young,  yet 
not  too  old  to  be  somewhat  excited  also. 
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Some  of  them  have  attended  every  match 
since — well,  since  we  have,  at  least,  and 
know  as  much  about  the  game  as  we  do, 
or  maybe  more. 

There  are  family  parties,  and  groups 
of  unattached  alumni  without  women 
and  without  steamer  rugs  (which  fall  down 
every  time  those  in  the  excited  rows  of 
the  grand  stand  jump  up  to  see  the  play). 
Outside  by  the  door,  smoking  fiercely,  is 
one  of  those  who  take  the  game  very  seri- 
ously, a  graduate  of  a  few  years'  standing. 
He  not  only  goes  to  all  these  big  games, 
but  to  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 
He  knows  all  about  it,  always  speaks  of 
the  players  by  their  first  names;  can  tell 
you  how  much  each  of  them  weighs  stripped 
and  what  their  "prep  school"  records 
were.  He  knows  just  who  had  the  ball 
in  the  third  scrimmage  before  the  end  of 
the  second  half  of  the  great  game  ten  years 
ago.  He's  a  good  man  to  sit  next  to. 
Coming  in  alone  and  unnoticed  is  an  old 
hero,  once  a  famous  light-running  half; 
he  doesn't  look  it  now;  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
could  run  at  all,  but  he  waddles  to  all  the 
games,  and  it  seems  rather  a  pity  that  more 
of  the  crowd  do  not  know  him  and  pay 
him  the  tribute  of  an  interested  glance. 
One  fancies  he  would  like  it. 

Making  her  way  through  the  crowd  at 
the  station  with  the  rest  of  her  party  is  a 
pretty  girl  who  isn't  worrying  about  the 
game;  but  she's  wishing  she  had  worn  the 
hat  with  the  feathers  in  it — 
now  that  the  weather  is  clear- 
ing. Near  by  is  a  man  who 
has  just  discovered  that  he 
has  forgotten  his  tickets  for 
the  game;  his  wife  is'  biting 
her  lip  to  keep  from  scolding 
him  in  public,  and  he  bolts 
back  through  the  crowd, 
hoping  to  return  with  them 
in  time  to  catch  one  of  the 
later  trains. 

The  throng  keeps  pushing 
through  the  gates  to  board  the  many  rapidly 
filling  trains  of  club  cars,  private  cars  and 
plain  day  coaches,  so  that  the  ordinary  types 
of  traveler  are  quite  effaced.  The  gala  day 
spirit  makes  the  football  enthusiasts  en- 
dure their  own  pushing  and  confusion  with 
good  nature,  but  the  late  commuters  and 
other  travelers  who  aren't  having  a  holiday 
are  inclined  to  scowl  when  carried  out  of 


their  channel  by  the  tide.  The  com- 
muter is  a  man  of  fixed  habit. 

It  is  very  different  from  a  race-day 
crowd;  not  so  interesting,  because  not  so 
variegated,  though  football,  to  be  sure, 
also  enjoys  the  favor  of  certain  of  the 
professional  sporting  element.  Every  year 
there  may  be  seen,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
professors  of  Greek  and  psychology,  certain 
well-known  gamblers,  whose  proficiency  in 
their  chosen  branch  of  endeavor  is  also 
acknowledged  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  who  are  quite  as  proud  of  their  fame. 

Most  of  the  onlookers,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, do  not  waste  their  time  by  gazing 
at  the  exponent  of  either  profession.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  American 
out-of-door  girl.  She  is  seen  at  about  her 
best,  I  think,  at  a  college  football  game.  Of 
all  the  women  of  all  the  outdoor  crowds 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  looking  them  over,  these 
animated  faces  are  the  loveliest.  Two 
old  bachelors,  who  are  not  very  ancient, 
and  who  always  go  to  games  together, 
have  an  interesting  scheme  for  deciding 
which  shall  pay  for  the  dinner  which  con- 
cludes their  day's  fun;  they  bet  on  which 
color  will  be  sported  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  pretty  girls.  So,  as  the  crowd 
passes  by,  they  solemnly  check  off  each 
two  girls  in  turn,  according  to  her  colors 
and  her  comeliness.  That  evening  they 
toast  all  of  them. 


'The  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts." 
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From  the  start  in  town,  throughout  the 
trip  and  to  your  seats  in  the  grand  stand, 
it  is  a  glad  reunion  of  old  friends;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  assured  pleasures  of 
the  great  game  whether  you  win  or  lose. 
One  sees  on  this  day  many  an  old  class- 
mate never  met  at  any  other  time,  except 
for  an  occasional  reunion  at  commence- 
ment. There  are  certain  men  who  seldom 
come  to  this  part  of  the  country  for  any 
other  purpose.  There  is  Dick,  for  in- 
stance, who  always  protests  that  he  is  too 
busy  this  year,  and  then  turns  up  at  the 
last  moment  with  a  broad  grin,  just  as  we 
all  knew  he  would. 

There  are  so  many  different  ways  of 
going  to  the  game.  Some  of  these  family 
parties  always  go  together,  sometimes 
three  generations  at  once  of  some  famous 
dynasty  which  has  had  a  representative 
on  the  team  almost  continuously  for  years 
back.  Look  at  the  proud  parent  of  the 
present  hero.  So-and-so,  Jr.,  looms  far 
bigger  in  the  public  eye  to-day  than  the 
old  man,  who  is  merely  one  of  the  "leading 
citizens,"  lined  up  against  a  team  of  city 
bosses.  Look  again  at  the  mother,  who 
is  also  very  proud  to-day,  despite  her 
worry  for  the  boy's  bodily  safety. 

There  are  some  men  who  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  go  unless  their  wives  go  with 
them;  there  are  others  who  say  it  is  no 
place  for  a  woman  and  go  with  the  "gang." 
I  know  one  man  who  has  created  some- 
thing of  a  scandal  among  his  women 
friends,  because,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  his  engagement,  he 
went  to  the  last  game  with  the  old  crowd 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  go  together 
ever  since  they  were  raucous-voiced  un- 
dergraduates cheering  their  throats  raw 
together.  He  says  that  it  would  spoil  two 
good  things — that  he  could  enjoy  neither 
the  girl  nor  the  game  if  he  took  her,  and 
as  she  does  not  care  for  football,  perhaps 
they  will  manage  after  all  to  be  married 
and  live  happily  ever  afterward. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinion  also  as 
to  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  for  ap- 
proaching the  annual  contest,  just  as  there 
is  about  the  amount  of  clothing  to  wear 
and  what  to  bring  in  the  clothes  to  keep 
warm  with.  Here  is  Jack,  who  always 
demonstrates  how  we  can't  lose,  and  there 
is  Mack,  equally  convincing  on  how  we 
can't  win;  they  are  classmates,  and  had  the 


same  respective  temperaments  in  their 
student  days.  Each  gets  his  own  kind 
of  fun  out  of  it,  and  both  are  succeeding 
in  life.  You  can  take  your  choice;  either 
attitude  has  its  advantages.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  more  worth  while  to  believe  in 
winning  until  the  final  whistle  blows, 
especially  in  a  world  where  plenty  of  be- 
liefs leave  of  their  own  accord  without 
waiting  to  be  dismissed  in  advance. 
Moreover,  if  you  tell  everybody  we  are 
sure  to  win,  you  can  enjoy  the  solid  satis- 
faction of  saying,  "I  told  you  so,"  if  we 
do;  and  if  we  don't,  nobody  will  stop  to 
think  of  your  prediction.  On  the  way  to 
the  last  game,  however,  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Mack,  and,  I  confess,  his  pessimism 
helped  to  fill  me  with  a  great  peace  when 
we  returned  defeated. 

In  the  club  cars,  there  are  songs  and 
occasionally  a  cheer  from  the  irrepressible 
undergraduates.  Among  the  alumni  there 
are  reminiscences,  and  here  and  there 
some  knotted-browed  conversation  about 
the  things  they  are  supposed  to  have  left 
behind.  Worming  their  way  through  the 
crowded  coaches  are  white-aproned  sand- 
wich men,  and  the  hump-backed  ticket 
speculator,  a  familiar  race-track  figure, 
whose  professional  dignity  is  offended  that 
none  of  these  college  sports  care  to  touch 
his  hump  for  luck.  Meanwhile,  back  there 
in  one  of  the  Pullmans,  quietly  speeding  on 
through  the  dreary  brown  country-side, 
is  the  football  team  that  occasions  all  this 
fuss.  Outwardly  there  seems  to  be  less 
of  the  atmosphere  of  suspense  in  this  car 
than  in  any  of  them.  They  are  lounging 
on  the  cushion  seats  in  careless  attitudes, 
apparently  not  thinking  about  football. 
You  might  think  they  were  merely  off  for 
a  house-party,  except  for  a  black  eye  here 
or  there  or  a  plastered  ear.  All  last  even- 
ing at  the  hotel  where  they  stopped  en 
route  they  were  carefully  kept  away  from 
the  crowd.  After  they  had  gone  through 
the  signal  practice,  famous  graduate 
"stunt  artists"  were  summoned  in  to  sing 
and  play  and  tell  them  funny  stories  to 
divert  their  minds  from  to-morrow. 

One  of  the  coaches  is  now  playing 
horse  for  their  amusement,  as  if  neither 
he  nor  they  had  a  worry  in  the  world. 
But  while  he  does  so,  he  is  looking  them 
over  anxiously,  wondering  about  this  man's 
shoulder  or  that  man's  proneness  to  be- 
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come  rattled  in  catching  punts.  One 
of  the  line  men  laughs  nervously  and  looks 
preoccupied.  The  quarter-back  occasion- 
ally bites  his  nails.  And  so  they  roll  on, 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fateful 
hour  toward  which  all  their  days  and  weeks 
of  hard  work,  nervous  energy  and  mental 
strain  have  aimed. 

Ill 

As  the  crowd  approaches  the  field  vigor- 
ous cheers  are  heard  from  within,  as  if  it 
had  been  going  on  for  hours.  Occasionally, 
the  blaring  of  a  horn  sounds  above  the 
hubbub.  Special  policemen  are  scattered 
about  here  and  there,  fat  and  blase.  With 
very  little  confusion  and  no  crowding,  the 
multitude,  gathered  from  near  and  far,  are 
pouring  into  the  various  entrances,  and 
down  the  broad  promenades  to  their  own 
places  like  molten  metal  flowing  into  its 
molds.  The  ground  under  foot  is  already 
muddy,  as  from  the  tramping  of  armies. 
During  this  seating  period,  other  familiar 
faces  are  seen,  other  hands  are  hurriedly 
shaken  in  passing.  Sometimes  in  the 
crowd  is  spied  an  old  love  not  seen  for  a 
dozen  years  or  so,  and  each  is  surprised 
that  the  other  remembers;  both  play  their 
parts  pleasantly  in  the  polite  comedy  of 
inquiring  for  the  other's  children,  then 
pass  on  and  out  of  each  other's  minds 
again. 

Bands  are  playing.  Cheers  are  obliter- 
ating all  but  the  visible  motions  of  the 
bands.  Occasionally,  in  a  lull,  is  heard 
a  bar  or  two  of  earnestly  sung  songs  of 
indistinguishable  words.  The  multitude 
is  still  flooding  up  the  stands  with  the 
gradual  inevitableness  of  the  tide,  when 
suddenly,  "Here  they  come!"  cries  a  voice. 
"Here  they  come!"  echoes  every  one  else 
excitedly.  Those  on  the  way  to  their 
seats  turn  and  look.  One  of  the  squads — 
apparently  of  heroic  size — comes  prancing 
out  upon  the  field,  tossing  the  ball  and 
falling  upon  it  with  rather  unnecessary 
force.  The  shout  has  grown  into  a  roar, 
the  roar  has  become  a  high-pitched  yell. 
Every  one  has  arisen  to  greet  the  players, 
the  color  spots  in  the  black  bank  of  people 
flutter  like  leaves  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
voices  have  resolved  themselves  into  an 
organized  cheer. 

Now  the  other  squad  appears,  and  the 
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tumult  begins 
across  the  field. 
You  can  hear 
it  all  the  better 
for  being  on 
the  other  side. 
Each  army 
seems  to  try  to 
out-cheer  the  other;  both  succeeding.  The 
cheer  leaders  are  bending  double  to  their 
work,  and  look  capable  of  dying  martyrs 
to  the  cause  of  organized  noise. 

The  first  outburst  of  each  side  was  for 
itself,  but  now,  while  the  teams  are  still  run- 
ning through  the  signals,  the  two  armies, 
as  if  it  were  an  afterthought,  exchange  the 
usual  intercollegiate  courtesies.  Everything 
is  so  tremendously  vivid  and  significant  to 
the  high-strung  under-classman,  that  when 
he  hears  the  other  side  cheer  thus  heartily 
for  his  college,  he  feels  a  sudden  tug  at  the 
heart,  a  melting  glow  of  good-fellowship. 
Up  to  this  moment,  they  were  hostile 
tribes  confronting  one  another,  but  now 
there  has  come  the  civilizing  touch  of 
mutual  respect  and  understanding,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  by-product  of 
intercollegiate  sport. 

Those  who  are  not  too  excited  to  do 
so,  have  been  looking  at  the  preliminary 
practice  critically.  The  crowd  of  old  pals 
does  very  little  in  the  way  of  cheering, 
despite  the  young  leader's  order  to  "get 
in  it,"  but  they  know  football,  or  think 
they  do.  Jack  has  been  looking  the  team 
over  through  a  strong  field-glass.  "Fine 
lot,  fine  lot,"  he  remarks  enthusiastically. 
Mack  shakes  his  head  mournfully.  "  Too 
fine,"  he  sighs,  chewing  a  cold  cigar. 
"Overtrained,  as  usual!" 
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"Oh!"  groans 
the  crowd,  as  a 
practiced  punt 
is  muffed,  and 
Mack  demands, 
"What  did 
tell  you?"  as  if 
glad  of  it. 


'Some  people  suffer  horribly 
at  football  games." 


whoops  Jack,  ig- 
noring him.  "See 
that  goal  drop- 
ped then?  Makes 
four  straight;  got 
'em  licked  al- 
ready!" And 
Jack  goes  crazy  by  anticipation,  while  Mack 
settles  down  to  endure  the  inevitable. 

The  coaches  are  pacing  up  and  down 
the  side  lines,  taking  notes  of  the  opposing 
team's  formations.  The  umpire,  com- 
fortable in  knickerbockers,  is  telling  the 
two  captains  how  strictly  he  means  to 
enforce  the  rules.  Now  the  coin  is  tossed 
in  the  air;  one  of  the  captains  picks  up  a 
wisp  of  dead  grass  and  with  unconscious 
grace  lets  it  drift  over  his  head  to  see  which 
way  the  breath  of  air  moves.  The  sub- 
stitutes have  left  the  field  and  are  taking 
to  their  blankets.  The  teams  line  up. 
The  ball  is  placed  in  position;  teed  up  like 
a  magnified  golf-ball.  The  supreme  mo- 
ment is  approaching.  Oh,  the  aching 
suspense!  Oh,  the  indefinite  fear  that 
all  is  not  quite  as  it  should  be,  though 
you  don't  know  just  what!  The  full-back 
steps  deliberately  forward  to  kick,  and — 
the  ball  rolls  off  the  tee  exasperatingly. 
Atone  of  the  games  last  year  this  happened 
three  times,  as  if  the  ball  were  having  fun 
with  them.  .  At  last,  the  kick  is  made, 
the  ball  is  up  in  the  air,  your  heart  is  up 
in  your  throat,  the  ball  comes  down  a- 
spinning,  is  caught  by  one  of  the  backs,  he 
starts  off  like  lightning;  interference  has 
formed  automatically,  the  two  teams  mingle 
at  last,  the  man  is  thrown,  the  signboard 
at  the  end  of  the  field  says  "  First  Down," 
and  another  historic  game  is  under  way. 
Ten  minutes  later,  at  a  club  in.  Denver, 


a  hush  falls  over  the  little  group  who  have 
gathered  to  look- at  a  gridiron  arrangement 
of  wires  with  the  rival  colors  at  either  end 
and  a  miniature  football  which  can  slide 
in  either  direction.  The  man  at  the  tele- 
phone clears  his  throat.  Still  holding 
the  receiver  to  his  ear,  he  announces  to  the 
crowd,  "Smith  kicks  off,  Brown  runs  the 
ball  back  to  the  thirty-yard  line.  Is 
downed  by  Jones.  Robinson  ties  his  shoe- 
string."  The  crowd  breaks  into  a  little 
cheer.  Similar  scenes  are  being  enacted 
all  over  the  broad  land.  The  game  had 
started  at  2:10,  but  at  Denver  the  message 
was  received  at  12:20. 

IV 

Some  people  suffer  horribly  at  football 
games;  yet  you  cannot  keep  them  away. 
One  of  my  classmates  could  never  endure 
this  dreadfully  glorious  opening  mo- 
ment. He  always  turned  his  face  away, 
and  then  kept  beseeching  the  rest  of  us  in 
a  low  moan  to  tell  him  what  was  going  on, 
which  we  never  did.  He  is  fat  now  and 
presumably  phlegmatic,  but  I  haven't  hap- 
pened to  be  near  him  of  late  years. 

I  know  another  man  who  always  goes 
alone  and  will  not  allow  any  one  he 
knows  to  sit  near  him  if  he  can  help  it. 
He  wears  a  cap  and  sweater  and  pays  no 
attention  to  anything  but  football,  yelling 
with  delight  when  a  thing  pleases  him 
and  swearing  quietly  to  himself  when 
there  seems  need  of  it.  Once  upon  a  time 
he  was  the  best  football  player  of  his  de- 
partment in  the  whole  country,  but  that 
was  so  many  years  ago  that  they  no  longer 
call  upon  his  services  as  a  coach,  so  he 
sits  in  the  grand  stand  and  has  a  lonely 
debauch  of  football  emotion. 

Most  of  us,  however,  need  some  one  to 
talk  to,  some  one  to  say  the  inane,  obvious 
things  to,  such  as  "Ha!  Third  Down!" 
when  every  one  knows,  it,  and  "Going  to 
kick!"  when  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  other 
eyes  can  see  the  punter  drop  back  for 
that  purpose.  Most  especially  do  we 
need  some  one  to  pound  on  the  back  when 
things  go  our  way,  some  one  to  exchange 
looks  with  when  they  go  the  other  way. 
There  is  one  man  in  our  class,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  without  emotion,  who  is 
really  dangerous  at  football  games;  he 
strikes  out  so  hard  and  wildly. 
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There  is  another  man,  not  in  our  class, 
who  goes  to  every  game,  and  though  we 
always  hope  to  avoid  him,  he  turns  up  in 
our  proximity  with  a  regularity  which 
makes  us  nudge  each  other  and  say  "of 
course."  He  is  of  the  noisy  breed;  stirs 
up  dissensions,  gives  the  umpire  advice 
before  it  is  requested,  and  lets  it  be  known 
to  every  one  within  four  rows  just  how 
much  he  bet  on  the  game  and  with  whom; 
while  we  look  the  other  way  and  pretend 
that  he  has  merely  assumed  our  college 
colors  for  the  occasion. 

There  is  one  advantage  of  being  near 
him,  however;  he  never  hesitates  to  bel- 
low "Down  in  front!"  to  men,  women  or 
children. 

But  there  is  just  one  thing  worse  than 
all  of  these  put  together,  and  that  is,  to 
sit  through  a  game  with  a  party  wearing 
the  other  colors.  I  have  tried  it.  The 
colors  do  not  harmonize  when  in  action. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  period  I  gave  up 
my  seat,  and  preferred  standing-room. 
The  game  is  enough  of  a  strain  on  the 
nerves  without  trying  to  be  tactful.  They 
resent  it  when  you  forget  yourself  and  yell 
triumphantly  in  their  ears  during  a  fine 
run  by  your  side.  Then  you  resent  it 
when  they  turn  and  look  at  you  vindic- 
tively at  the  sudden  cutting  off  of  the 
run  by  a  wonderful  tackle.  Then  to  make 
pleasant  feeling  all  around  you  take  the 
first  opportunity  for  ostentatiously  ap- 
plauding a  pretty  play  by  their  side,  only 
to  find  them  gloating  arrogantly  among 
themselves  self-sufficiently,  oblivious  to 
your  fine  example  of  good  sportsmanship. 
So  you  decide  that  they  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  you  and  unworthy  of  your 
society. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  sudden 
growth  of  intimacies  during  football  games; 
it's  as  good  as  a  shipwreck.  Severe  old 
ladies  with  white  hair,  who  sweep  into 
their  places  with  a  beautifully  cherished 
disdain,  at  certain  crucial  moments  near 
the  end  have  been  seen  to  turn  familiarly 
to  the  black-mustached  city  sport  in  the 
row  behind,  exclaiming,  "I  saw  it  too! 
They  did  hit  him  first!"  A  more  com- 
mon sight  is  the  dignified  old  alumnus,  per- 
haps a  trustee,  dancing  deliriously  in  the 
embrace  of  a  small,  unknown  freshman, 
pounding  meanwhile  the  backs  of  othe-r 
men  whose  faces  he  has  never  seen. 


Down  along  the  side  lines  is  a  different 
view  of  the  game. 

First,  there  are  the  inspired  cheer-leaders 
who  have  scarcely  any  view  of  it  at  all. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  not  much  better 
off  than  their  beloved  club-mate,  poor  old 
Billy,  who  was  to  have  played  guard,  but 
is  playing  checkers  instead,  miles  away 
from  this  scene  of  turmoil,  with  a  white- 
capped  nurse  in  the  college  infirmary,  his 
broken  leg  propped  up  on  a  chair  beside 
the  window,  and  his  gaze  wandering  off 
toward  the  corner  where  the  news  will 
come  from. 

The  unconscious  intensity  of  these 
fanatical  cheer-leaders  is  quite  charming. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  sweet,  blind  faith 
of  youth  in  it;  no  doubts  or  questionings 
here  as  to  the  worthiness  of  life  or  the 
present  object  of  it.  "You  fellows  up 
there  aren't  making  any  noise!"  one  of 
them  wails  hoarsely  through  his  huge 
megaphone;  his  coat  off  and  his  face 
dripping  from  his  efforts.  "How  d'you 
expect  to  win  this  game,  unless  you  cheer? 
Team  can't  do  it  all.  Now  then,  once 
more,  all  together!"  And  he  drops  the 
megaphone  in  the  mud  to  give  free  play 
to  his  swinging  movements,  every  muscle  of 
his  body  thrown  into  the  effort,  the  rather 
ugly  gestures  taking  on  a  surprising  grace, 
as  happens  so  often  with  movements 
springing  from  whole-souled  intensity. 

Cheering  is  believed  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  settling  the  game,  though  the 
team  may  not  hear  a  bit  of  it.  At  any 
rate,  they  manage  this  thing  better  than 
we  did  in  those  good  old  days  we  often 
tell  about  so  patronizingly  (which  were, 
indeed,  good;  only,  these  are  better, 
though  we  seldom  tell  them  that).  We 
will  not  grant  that  we  did  not  want  just 
as  much  to  make  a  noise  and  win  the  game; 
merely  that  modern  cheering  is  better 
organized.  There  is  more  variety  and 
more  volume  in  the  cheering.  The  modern 
cheer-leader,  moreover,  is  duly  appointed 
to  his  high  office  by  the  powers  that  rule 
the  campus  world,  and  no  doubt  he  glories 
in  his  conspicuous  honor;  if  one  can't  play 
on  the  team  or  manage  it,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  be  intrusted  with  leading  the 
cheers  for  it.  They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  cheer. 
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There  is  more  sense  and  more  harmony 
in  the  singing,  too.  Not  only  the  words 
for  the  occasion,  but  many  of  the  airs  are 
composed  by  local  talent.  One  of  the 
best  songs  at  a  certain  college  was  written 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  most  effective  noise  I  have  ever 
heard  at  a  football  game  is  the  siren  cheer 
of  the  Annapolis  midshipmen.  Like  their 
rivals,  the  army  cadets,  across  the  field, 
they  all  carry  pasteboard  megaphones 
which  help  the  effect.  It  begins  with  a 
deep,  low  roar,  like  the  wind  coming  over 
the  seas  they  sail,  and  ends  in  a  high- 
pitched  shriek.  This  is  done  three  times, 
alarmingly,  and  then  concludes  with  the 
hearty  cry  of  "Navy!"  It  always  seems 
incongruous  at  first  to  discover  that  these 
smartly  uniformed  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis students  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
usages  of  football,  which  seems  so  much 
more  characteristic  of  our  slouching  under- 
graduates of  the  civilian  colleges.  You 
would  not  think  it  possible,  when  you  see 
them  marching  down  to  the  game  in  uni- 
form, eight  abreast,  with  their  chests  stuck 
out,  while  the  band  plays  and  the  girls 
look  on  with  not  a  little  interest. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stout  fence, 
where  the  specially  privileged  stand — 
and  are  requested  vociferously  to  move  or 
sit — you  get  a  much  more  intimate  view 
of  the  game.  When  the  ball  brings  the 
play  over  close  to  the  side  lines,  you  can 
see  the  facial  expressions  of  the  men  at 
close  range  and  the  sweat  and  blood  upon 
them.  You  can  hear  the  heavy  roll  of 
the  fast  tramping  feet  and  the  crash  of  the 
canvas-covered  bodies.  It  is  not  a  mere 
bump,  it  is  a  crash.  How  their  vitals 
stand  it,  is  a  wonder.  Sometimes  they 
do  not. 

There  seems  less  confusion  out  here, 
less  excitement,  and  somehow,  less  signifi- 
cance, strangely  enough.  You  can  see  the 
players  smile  now  and  then,  or  hear  them 
exchange  a  word  or  two — quite  informally. 

The  coaches,  the  old  gods  of  other  days, 
squatting  on  the  ground  beside  the  sub- 
stitutes, or  strolling  up  and  down  with 
chins  deep  in  overcoat  collars,  looking 
as  if  they  knew  all  about  the  result  before 
it  comes  to  pass,  observe  the  play  with 
the  expert  intelligence  of  horsemen  tak- 
ing notes  on  the  form  of  thoroughbreds. 
They  see    so   much  more  than  the  unin- 


itiated in  the  grand  stand.  Every  forma- 
tion, every  scrimmage,  which  resembles 
a  confused  scramble  to  those  who  do  not 
know,  is  the  result  of  carefully  calculated, 
though  sometimes  miscalculated,  plans; 
of  days  and  nights  of  thought  and  argu- 
ment. It  is  worked  out  theoretically  by 
diagrams  or  checker-boards,  and  then  it 
is  coached  and  cursed  and  pounded  into 
the  young  players  more  or  less  perfect- 
ly. No  wonder  those  who  controlled  foot- 
ball were  loath  to  acknowledge  that  the 
game  was  uninteresting;  to  them,  it  was 
interesting.  They  know  just  what  is 
being  tried  and  how  and  why.  For  them, 
there  is  this  added  zest  of  the  master- 
craftsman  in  mere  technique,  such  as  an 
artist  finds  in  brushwork,  or  a  lawyer  in 
what  sounds  to  the  layman  like  incompe- 
tent, immaterial  and  irrelevant  cross- 
examination.  These  fellows  are  such  ex- 
perts that  they  could  tell,  merely  from  the 
style  of  a  team's  play,  which  of  the  Ameri- 
can traditions  of  the  art  supplied  that 
style. 

There  is  much  erudite  shop-talk  among 
these  old  heroes  as  they  sit  there  close  to 
the  ground,  ignoring  the  noise  of  the 
crowd  and  the  blare  of  the  bands  behind 
them. 

"Going  to  try  that  again,  are  they?" 
mutters  the  man  who  made  the  famous 
run  ten  years  ago,  as  he  listens  to  the 
signals.  "There!  Told  you  it  wouldn't 
work!" 

"Say,  Walter!"  remarks  some  one  else 
earnestly  in  another  group  of  old  heroes, 
"making  their  gains  through  that  same 
place  every  time." 

"That's  all  right,"  says  the  other 
calmly;  he  is  the  head  coach  and  has  of 
course  observed  it  long  ago;  "it  won't 
happen  in  the  second  half." 

Sure  enough,  after  the  intermission, 
the  enemy,  again  directing  their  attack 
at  this  weak  spot,  no  longer  find  it  weak. 
The  coach  had  gone  up  to  the  young  tackle, 
who  looked  discouraged,  and,  after  patting 
him  on  the  back  and  telling  him  he  was 
all  right,  added:  "Only  you're  playing  too 
close  to  your  man;  he  gets  the  jump  on 
you  every  time.  Play  back  farther  and 
charge  him."  That  was  all  that  was 
needed,  and  the  difference  was  remark- 
able. Sometimes  a  little  thing  like  this 
changes  the  result  of  the  game.     Most  of 
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us,  if  we  observe  the  difference  at  all, 
put  it  down  to  the  other  fellow's  having 
become  tired. 

It  is  sometimes  a  doubtful  advantage, 
however,  to  look  on  with  the  eyes  of 
the  expert  who  understands  the  signals. 
During  the  periods  of  play,  it  is  unlawful 
to  give  the  team  the  benefit  of  your  obser- 
vation. Sometimes  a  coach  has  to  endure 
the  tantalizing  agony  of  seeing  his  eleven 
throw  away  the  game  by  doing  precisely 
the  wrong  thing  in  the  critical  moment, 
while  he  sits  there,  driving  his  finger  nails 
into  the  palms  of  his  hands,  knowing  what 
is  going  to  happen  and  impotent  to  prevent 
it.  The  coach  of  a  western  team  once 
told  me  that  more  than  once  at  such  times 
he  has  actually  lost  consciousness. 

We  seldom  see  the  substitutes  until  they 
bound  freshly  out  into  the  arena  to  take 
some  one's  place,  or  come  running  up  the 
field  waving  blankets  on  high  to  announce 
a  touchdown.  But  there  is  a  whole  bench- 
ful  of  them,  sitting  there  hidden  by  the 
fence,  or  sprawled  upon  the  ground,  so 
intent  upon  the  team's  work  that  they 
frequently  forget,  in  the  common  cause  of 
praying  for  victory,  the  personal  ambition 
of  being  called  out  to  make  the  winning 
run,  the  fond  day-dream  of  weeks  and 
months  and  years  past. 

One  of  the  men  is 
injured  or  played  to  a 
stand-still.  Protest- 
ing that  he  is  all 
right,  he  is  dragged 


off  the  field  by  the  doctor  and  the  trainer. 
Here  comes  a  chance  for  one  of  the 
"subs."  His  heart  gives  a  jump;  he 
can  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

"Now,  Tommy,"  says  the  head-coach, 
as  the  eager  youngster  bends  over  to  have 
his  sweater  peeled  off,  "here's  the  chance 
of  your  life.  Get  in  there  now,  and  re- 
member what  1  told  you."  And  Tommy 
springs  forth  jubilantly  without  stopping  to 
look  at  his  good  friend,  the  other  "sub" 
who  was  sitting  beside  him,  and  whose 
chances  of  getting  into  the  game  are  now 
very  remote.  One  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left.  The  other  is  a  senior.  This 
is  the  last  day  of  his  football  life.  He  has 
played  four  faithful  years  on  the  scrub, 
but  he  has  never  quite  made  the  Univer- 
sity eleven.  For  him  there  will  never  be 
another  chance.  Tommy's  name  will  be 
recorded  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  trophy 
room;  his  memory  will  be  handed  down 
in  the  annals  of  college  sport;  perhaps 
his  deeds  will  be  sung  by  the  college 
laureate;  perhaps  he  will  have  a  little  gold 
football  to  wear  as  a  watch-charm  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  At  any  rate,  his  proud 
chest  will  be  emblazoned  with  the  large, 
significant  initial  which  the  athletic  aris- 
tocracy alone  may  wear,  and  his  face  will 
be  pointed  out  in  the  official  football 
picture.  The  other  will  have  none  of  these 
things.  He  will  be  known  to  a  few  men 
of  his  own  time  as  the  man  who  "never 
quite  made  it."  But  as  Tommy  excitedly 
handed  him  his  blanket,  the  other  slapped 
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his  lucky  pal  on  the  back  and  said,  "Jump 
in  there  now,  and  play  like  hell'" 

Let  others  praise  the  well-known  heroes 
who  have  made  the  far-famed  runs  or 
kicks.  They  deserve  their  praise;  but 
there  will  always  be  plenty  to  give  it  to 
them.  If  1  were  a  college  poet,  I  would 
sing  the  song  of  the  scrub.  For  they  are 
the  men  who  stand  up  to  be  knocked 
down.  They  work  as  hard  as  the  first 
eleven,  and  receive  in  comparison  so  very 
little  for  it;  enduring  this  grind,  year  after 
year,  even  when  they  know,  as  sometimes 
happens,  that  they  will  never  gain  the 
coveted  honor,  yet  working  faithfully  and 
making  no  complaint. 

VI 

Out  upon  the  field  one  gets  a  better  idea 
of  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  struggle;  of 
the  dash  with  which  the  plays  are  started,  of 
the  force  with  which  the  line  is  struck, 
of  the  desperation  with  which  the  men 
push  and  grunt  and  strive  and  at  last  sink 
down;  of  the  very  human,  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  an  "ouch"  or  an  oath  is 
sometimes  squeezed  out  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pile.  Then  up  again  with  the 
whistle  and  at  'em  once  more — rip,  bang, 
crash,  and  down  you  go,  still  creeping  and 
fighting  for  another  inch.  It  is  a  man's 
game,  undoubtedly. 

In  the  grand  stand  we  only  hear  the 
quarter-back's  shrill  signal  calls;  often  not 
even  that.  Sometimes  the  team  cannot 
hear  them  either,  and  the  signal  has  to  be 
repeated,  so  loud  is  the  cheering,  though 
some  players  say  they  never  hear  the  cheer- 
ing at  all  after  the  first  few  minutes. 
Others  tell  of  recognizing  individual  voices, 
and  of  the  good  it  has  done  them.  There 
are  still  others  who  tell  of  games  in  which 
they  did  not  even  see  anything,  so  far  as 
they  can  remember,  but  that  is  usually 
after  a  blow  on  the  head.  There  have 
been  frequent  instances  of  men  playing 
on  subconsciously  to  the  end  of  the  game 
and  not  being  able  afterward  to  recall  a 
single  circumstance  of  it. 

But  *hough  there  is  so  little  time  for 
idle  conversation,  there  is  more  talk  going 
on  down  there  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
than  we  in  the  grand  stand  are  aware  of. 
It  is  not  always  marked  by  great  con- 
sideration.    One    year     a    famous     team 


which  was  reaping  a  long-earned  revenge 
had  the  other  team  so  completely  at  their 
mercy,  that  toward  the  end  they  gave 
up  the  formality  of  signals.  The  Captain 
would  say,  "  Now  then,  Charlie,  suppose  you 
take  about  five  yards  out  of  the  famous 
tackle,  Mr.  So-and-So.  .  .  .  That's  right.  I 
said  five  would  do,  but  never  mind.  Now 
then,  Harry,  unless  it's  getting  monot- 
onous, what  do  you  say  to  another  little 
stroll  around  left  end  for  ten  or  fifteen." 

If  ever  the  time  comes  for  relating  the 
inner  history  of  this  peculiar  sport,  there 
will  be  some  interesting  chapters,  calcu- 
lated to  astonish  the  multitude;  how  So- 
and-so  of  such  and  such  a  team  was  laid 
out  by  What's-his-name,  and  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  latter  got  even  next 
year.  There  will  be  chapters  describing 
such  practices  as  throwing  dirt  in  an  oppo- 
nent's eyes  while  stooping  over,  puttying 
up  a  man's  ears  with  mud  during  the 
scrimmages,  and  other  tricks,  too  numer- 
ous, and  in  some  cases  too  unpleasant,  to 
mention.  But  it  is  unkind  to  rake  up  even 
a  game's  dead  past.  Like  all  other  pasts 
only  a  fraction  of  it  was  bad. 

Near  the  end  of  a  brilliant  match,  be- 
tween our  oldest  university  and  the  Carlisle 
Indians,  one  of  the  Indian  backs  suddenly 
got  away  with  the  ball  and  was  off  down 
the  field  with  nothing  between  him  and 
the  goal  posts  but  one  man.  If  the  run- 
ner, succeeded  in  getting  by  him,  it  meant 
everlasting  athletic  glory  for  himself  and 
perhaps  a  victory  for  his  small  college 
over  this -mighty  institution  of  learning, 
containing  the  flower  of  the  civilization 
which  had  swept  his  forefathers  away  from 
the  lands  they  once  possessed.  The  crowd 
in  the  stands  had  arisen,  gasping  in  their 
excitement,  as  crowds  always  do  at  such 
moments.  But  just  as  he  had  almost 
gained  the  coveted  line,  that  one  man,  a 
famous  sprinter,  brought  the  runner  down 
with  a  beautiful  tackle.  The  stands  rocked 
with  relief,  and  the  usual  "piling  up"  of 
other  players  took  place.  As  the  two 
lay  there  together,  the  fair-haired  repre- 
sentative of  New  England,  while  still 
clasping  the  dark-skinned  descendant  of 
American  savagery,  felt  something  fum- 
bling, and  presently  became  aware,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  there,  that  his  right 
hand  was  being  shaken.  "Good  tackle," 
muttered  the  Indian. 
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|HERE  *s  Chictou?"  Con- 
stable Clyde,  of  the  R. 
N.  W.  M.  Police,  asked 
the  girl  for  the  third 
time. 

She  was  quick-witted 
and    clever,    this  half- 
breed    woman    of    the 
North.   Tossing  her  small  head  derisively — 
"Gon'  mabbe  somew'ere,  Ah  tol'  to  you!" 
The   constable    seated    himself   on   the 
edge  of  the  rough  table,  one  leg  swinging, 
the  drip  of  the  snow-water  falling  from  the 
moccasin  in  a  little  stream  to  the  floor. 
"Come,  come,  Nanon;    there's  no  use  in 
lying  about  it.     He's  been  here  to-day!" 
."How  you — ?"  she  began. 
"A — ah!"     He  leaned  forward  quickly. 
"He  has  been  here,  then!"     He  chuckled 
softly. 

The  girl's  eyes  flamed,  but  she  controlled 
herself,  humming  a  French-Canadian  voy- 
ageur's  song.  Her  voice  was  soft,  and  the 
cadence  filled  the  interior  of  the  log  cabin 
with  gentle,  lulling  effect. 

Clyde  listened,  his  body  tired  from  long 
miles  by  snowshoes  on  the  trail  of  Chictou 
Benard,  "wanted"  for  robbing  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  Store  at  Spirit  River.  The 
track  had  led  straight  to  the  cabin,  fresh 
made  that  morning;  Clyde  knew  it;  now 
he  sought  further  information.  "Do  you 
remember  when  we  used  to  dance  together 
at  Dun  vegan?" 

She  looked  at  him  sharply:  "Si,  Ah 
'membaire." 

Silence  then,  broken  only  by  the  snow 
that  fell  slowly  through  the  pine  and  fir 
outside,  dropping  with  a  faint,  almost  in- 
audible seething. 
The  half  light  showed  a  clean,  square 


room  with  a  big  bunk  of  boughs  in  one 
corner,  triangular  fireplace  in  the  other; 
old  clothes,  traps,  unfinished  snowshoes, 
caribou  hides  and  a  few  bearskins  filling 
up  the  rest  of  the  floor-space  under  the  low 
eaves.  Clyde's  leg  swung  on,  the  water 
dropping  now.  "  Look  here,  Nanon,"  and 
he  went  toward  her,  "it  doesn't  mean 
much  to  Chictou — six  months  at  the  most, 
and  I've  got  to  find  him.  I  will  too!"  he 
added. 

"Seex  mois!  An'  who  goin'  tak'  care 
de  me  dose  taimes,  hein?" 

"You  can  get  somebody  to  come  up 
with  you;  any  of  the  boys  would  be  glad 
to,"  he  answered  unthinkingly. 

" Beas'!  Diable!"  she  screamed  at  him. 
quivering. 

Clyde  was  startled  for  an  instant.  '"'  I'm 
sorry,  Nanon;  I  didn't  know  you  cared  so 
much  for  him." 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  in  her  tanned 
caribou  shirt  and  skirt,  till  her  black  hair 
mingled  with  the  gloom  overhead,  so  it 
seemed  to  the  constable.  "  Et  no  for  you, 
Poleec',  to  mak'  t'ink  't  all  'bout  Chictou  an' 
me!    Ve  tres  good  liv'  wid'out  you  t'ink!" 

Night  settled  slowly  on  the  vast  forests, 
causing  shapes  to  vanish,  outlines  that 
were  against  the  sky  only  remaining.  Snow 
drifted  more  slowly  from  the  heavens,  the 
flakes  great,  white  and  damp,  heavy  with 
the  moisture  of  the  lower  air. 

"Since  you  won't  save  him  a  long  hard 
trail  trying  to  dodge  me,  I'll  have  to " 

"  Bo'  jou',  petite!  De  Poleec'  no  fin' — " 
The  great  gaunt  figure  in  the  doorway 
stopped,  seeing  the  constable. 

Clyde  recognized  his  man.  The  girl 
tried  to  hold  him,  but  he  tore  from  her, 
drawing  his  revolver.  "Halt!"  The  flit- 
ting shadow  of  a  form  vanishing  among  the 
trees  answered  him.     He  fired  two  shots. 
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The  girl  laughed  hysterically  as  the  con- 
stable rushed  into  the  night.  She  leaned 
against  the  doorway,  her  hands  clenched 
tightly.  "Allez,  Chic'!  Alle\ — queeck! 
Ah,  mon  Dieu!"  The  tones,  loud  and 
piercing  because  of  her  fear,  vibrated  in  the 
dark  mass  of  branches,  as  though  the  forest 
grudgingly  permitted  them  a  tortuous  path 
in  its  labyrinth  of  needles. 

Solemn  and  still  was  the  night;  the 
lonely,  far-away  hoo-hoo-hooo  of  an  owl 
floated  with  indescribable  suggestion  of  the 
absolute  wilderness;  and  from  the  barren 
beyond  the  shrill  yelping  of  foxes  at  play 
came  sharply.  The  snowfall  ceased  as  she 
waited,  the  flakes  diminishing  in  numbers 
till  but  a  few  pirouetted  to  earth.  No 
more  came  then;  and  the  breathless  silence 
of  a  midwinter  snow-night  was  over  every- 
thing. 

"Cr-ang!" 

She  shivered  when  the  faint  report  struck 
on  her  ears.  Very  distant  it  was,  but  it 
brought  visions  of  what  might  be,  and  she 
began  to  cry.  Softly  at  first  the  tears 
draggled  down  her  face.  Then,  as  no 
further  sound  came,  she  cried  bitterly,  her 
sobs  waking  vague  echoes  among  the 
trees. 

"Chic',  Chic!  you  keel,  Ah'm  know!" 
she  muttered  brokenly,  and  staggered  to 
the  bunk,  throwing  herself  on  it,  her  body 
racked  with  sadness.  A  long  time  she  lay 
there,  whispering,  moaning  to  herself,  while 
the  hours  fled  on  in  silence  and  cold. 

The  crunching  of  snow  aroused  her.  She 
sat  up. 

"  Lost  him,  Nanon,  at  the  top  of  Moose 
Hill;  he  got  his  snowshoes  on  there  before 
I  could  reach  him!" 

She  stared  at  Clyde,  her  eyes  heavy  and 
puffed  with  tears.  He  lighted  a  candle, 
and  looked  at  her  in  the  yellow  flare.  "  I'm 
sorry,  girl;  but  I  must  get  him;  it's  my 
duty!"     He  spoke  regretfully. 

"You  no  get!"  she  murmured. 

"I  will!"  His  voice  was  strong.  "By 
daylight  I'll  find  his  snowshoe  trail  and 
follow  it,  even  if  it  leads  me  to  Eskimo 
House!"  He  turned  to  close  the  door — 
and  missed  the  flash  that  crossed  her  face. 

"Mabbe,"  she  breathed  softly,  standing 
up.     "Mabbe,  Cly'!" 

She  gathered  chips  from  the  little  wood 
pile  by  the  hearth,  and  knelt,  blowing  on 
the  tiny  blaze.     He  watched  her  graceful 


figure  as,  in  lithe  abandonment,  it  was  bent 
in  rounded  lines.  The  fire  grew  rapidly, 
showing  her  features  as  if  they  were  carved 
in  light-brown  marble.  The  shadows 
danced  over  her  limbs,  striking  a  bold  out- 
line of  her  on  the  logs  behind.  Her  black 
eyes  were  big,  reflecting  the  leaping  fiames 
as  would  tiny  mirrors. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  sleep  here,  Nanon?" 

"Non!"  She  stirred  the  fire  thought- 
fully. "Non:  you  Poleec',  Cly',  an'  beeg 
Engleesh  homme;  you  sle'p  een  cabane, 
s'posen'  you  like!" 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk.  "There's 
many  an  English  woman  that  wouldn't 
have  the  confidence  and  trust  in  me  that 
you  have!"  he  whispered. 

She  heard  him,  but  did  not  understand. 

"You  say  som'ting?" 

"No — nothing,  Nanon." 

A  curious  tense  look  in  her  eyes,  she  got 
some  food  for  him,  because  the  Police  can 
commandeer  sustenance  and  shelter  any- 
where when  on  duty. 

The  meal  finished,  he  signed  a  slip  from 
his  record-book.  She  tucked  it  in  her 
shirt. 

"  Merci." 

He  lighted  his  pipe  and  went  to  the  door. 
"It  '11  be  daylight  in  four  hours,  Nanon. 
Have  you  a  spare  blanket?  I'll  take  a  nap 
by  the  fire." 

The  girl  tossed  him  a  rabbit-skin  cover- 
ing. 

He  shoved  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  took 
off  the  wet  moccasins,  and  rolled  up  in  the 
deliciously  warm  fur,  his  arm  for  a  pillow. 
She  blew  out  the  candle,  and  crept  on  the 
bunk,  drawing  the  rough  coverings  over 
her. 

The  fire  crackled  sharply,  myriads  of 
sparks  ascending  the  crooked  flue.  The 
embers  cast  a  dull  red  glow  over  his  figure 
at  rest  near  the  hearth. 

No  wind,  no  whisper  of  breeze  disturbed 
the  stillness  outside.  The  gigantic  trees 
loomed  tall  and  graven  as  images  against 
the  dull  skies,  their  branches  blurred  into 
a  hazy  denseness  of  silent  black.  The 
snow-clouds,  far  up  in  the  heavens,  moved 
on  sluggishly,  but  the  wind  that  pushed 
them  did  not  reach  the  wilderness  of  the 
North. 

The  constable  snored  then,  his  grunts 
and  indrawings  of  breath  sounding  sleepily 
in  the  stillness  of  the  cabin. 
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The  girl  pushed  her  coverings  aside,  inch 
by  inch.  She  got  to  the  floor  without  a 
sound,  listening  to  the  breathings  of  the 
man  stretched  at  her  feet.  She  looked 
down  at  him  in  the  dying  firelight,  a  gleam 
of  triumph  in  her  eyes.  "You  tell  too 
mooch,  Cly'!     You  mooch  beeg  fool!" 

She  stole  to  where  an  extra  pair  of  her 
husband's  snowshoes  hung  on  a  peg;  got 
them  down,  opened  the  door  with  but  few 
light  creakings  that  did  not  waken  the 
man,  and  slipped  out,  closing  the  aperture 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  thonged  hoops 
under  her  arm,  she  sped  away  into  the 
gloom  of  the  forest,  vanishing  instantly 
in  the  silent  darkness. 

Slowly  the  snow  began  to  fall  when  she 
had  been  gone  but  a  short  time,  and  with 
it  daylight  grew  apace.  Faint,  and  as  a 
thread  of  reflection,  the  pale  lights  of  a 
gray  dawn,  tinged  with  scarlet,  appeared 
through  the  trees  toward  the  east,  across 
the  Big  Barrens.  The  red  of  the  rising 
sun,  glowing  for  several  moments  through 
the  quiet,  thick  veils  of  snow,  was  peculiarly 
angry  and  foreboding,  showing  the  flakes 
ruddily  for  an  instant.  Clouds  drifted  then, 
and  the  dreary  dullness  of  day  followed. 

Clyde  stirred,  muttered  in  half-sleep, 
turned  over;  remembering  his  work  then, 
he  sprang  up.  "Nanon!"  seeing  the  light 
filtering  in  the  forest  round  the  cabin.  He 
looked  at  the  bunk.  "Gone  for  wood!" 
stretching  and  yawning. 

"  D it  all ! "  as  he  pulled  on  the  damp 

moccasins.  "The  devil  of  a  job  having  to 
travel  after  that  poor  trapper  again!"  He 
yanked  viciously  at  the  thongs.  "And  all 
for  that  dashed  Company!  It'll  be  hard 
on  the  girl  for  six  months,  but"  —  he 
sighed,  staring  at  the  cold  hearthstones — - 
"it's  none  of  my  business;  I've  got  to  get 
him,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it!"  He 
laced  the  thongs,  grumbling.  "  She  trusted 
me!"  he  murmured,  watching  the  few  bits 
of  white  snow  that  dropped  from  above. 

He  was  hungry. 

"Where'd  she  go?"  he  asked  himself 
aloud  finally,  when  an  hour  passed  and  no 
sound  of  the  girl. 

The  snow  had  ceased  entirely;  a  vague, 
desultory  wind  whined  in  the  tree  tops  with 
mournful  sound.  The  loneliness  of  it  all 
moved  him  deeply. 

"Home,"  he  murmured,  "home — and 
so  far,  so  very  far  away!"     His  eyes  be- 


came moist  as  he  stood  in  the  sullen,  chill 
light.  "And  she — ha!"  he  laughed  harshly, 
the  grim  sound  ugly  under  the  forest.  "She 
in  England,  and  I — where,  and  what?" 

The  bitterness  of  his  position  sank  further 
than  ever  before  in  his  mind. 

"A  policeman  whose  work  is  to  track, 
to  trail,  to  hound  down  wretched  beggars, 
who  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  exist!"  A 
dry  sob  came  from  his  throat.  "A  little 
love  from  her,  just  a  little  confidence — far 
less  than  this  half-breed  showed,"  hesnarled, 
his  anger  growing — "far  less,  and  I  should 
havebeen —  Rot!"  he  said  quietly.  "Duty, 
duty,  duty  for  me  now!    Here's  at  it!" 

He  belted  his  side  arms  a  hole  tighter, 
picked  up  his  snowshoes  by  the  door,  and 
swung  away  to  the  north.  He  turned 
when  the  cabin  was  barely  visible  among 
the  massive  trunks:  "Good-by,  Nanon; 
when  you  get  back  you  will  know  that 
I'm  after  him!"  His  voice  echoed  dully. 
"And  sorry  to  have  to  do  it,  because  you 
love  him!" 

Unerringly  he  traveled  through  the 
dense  timberlands,  startling  foxes  and 
sables  from  their  meanderings  in  search 
of  food,  frightening  the  ptarmigan  that 
scratched  for  pine-bark  lustily.  They 
broke  from  his  path  with  thrumming  wings 
and  disappeared  into  a  somewhere  beyond. 

In  an  hour  he  reached  the  little  valley 
at  the  foot  of  Moose  Hill.  "Last  night's 
flurry  won't  hide  his  trail  much!"  he  mut- 
tered, working  his  way  up  the  steep  side. 
He  stopped  when  nearly  at  the  top. 

Plainly  visible  through  a  light  cover  of 
white  a  snowshoe  trail  crossed  his  course. 

"I  thought  it  was  farther  on!"  He  fol- 
lowed it  for  several  yards.  "No;  this  is 
it!     I  know  Chictou's  make  of  shoe!" 

He  got  out  his  pipe,  lighted  it  and  puffed, 
resting. 

The  gray  North  was  still,  save  for  the 
spasmodic  wind.  Below  him,  stretching  out 
in  a  vastness  of  trees,  the  forest  dwindled 
away  to  the  horizon.  The  fir  under  which 
he  stood  murmured  sibilantly. 

"Off  again!"  He  strode  on,  snowshoes 
on  his  feet  now,  that  he  might  travel  the 
faster.  Over  hills  and  through  valleys, 
across  frozen  streams,  and  along  their  snow- 
crowded  banks,  in  and  out  of  the  forest — 
when  it  fringed  long  barrens;  across  them 
sometimes,  he  traveled  on,  his  snowshoes 
clacking  in  the  silence. 
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The  wind  came  in  his  face.     "D- 


curious  the  breeze  should  change  so  sud- 
denly!" He  strode  on,  tireless,  following 
the  trail  that  grew  clearer  and  clearer. 
"I've  got  him!" 

After  hours  of  work,  and  sticking  close 
to  the  snowshoe  marks,  he  saw  the  cabin 
in  front  of  him.  "The  man's  a  fool,"  he 
whispered,  stealing  on,  "to  leave  a  trail 
like  that — or  he  must  think  me  one!" 

He  got  to  the  door  noiselessly.  "My 
prisoner,  Benard!"  he  shouted,  revolver  in 
hand. 

"Me?"  the  girl  asked,  taking  off  her  wet 
socks,  eyes  open  wide  in  surprise.     "Me?" 

He  searched  the  interior  rapidly  with 
his  eyes — no  one  there  but  the  girl,  and 
no  possible  place  for  a  man  to  hide.  He 
went  outside,  studying  the  scarcely  dis- 
turbed snow  of  the  little  clearing — no  moc- 
casin track,  no  trail  of  any  kind.  "And 
yet  his  shoes  led  to  the  door!" 

He  went  in. 

"Where  did — "  He  stopped.  The  girl 
was  watching  him  quizzically,  a  lurking 
smile  round  her  lips,  her  black  eyes  danc- 
ing.    Slowly  suspicion  came  on  him. 

"How  in  the  world — "  he  whispered, 
looking  about.     "Ah!  that's  it!" 

Chictou's  extra  pair  of  snowshoes  stood 
dripping  in  the  darkest  corner;  her  heavy 
wet  stockings  were  spread  on  a  stool  by  the 
fire.  Her  hair  was  damp  on  her  forehead, 
with  exertion. 

He  holstered  his  weapon  slowly,  the  snap 
of  the  hammer,  as  he  half-cocked  it,  sound- 
ing sharply, 

Nanon  squatted  before  the  blaze,  her 
long  tapering  hands  spread  to  the  heat. 
He  stood  over  her,  arms  folded. 

"You  got  me  that  time,  Nanon!" 

There  was  no  anger  in  his  voice,  and  his 
eyes  were  kind.  The  girl,  with  a  woman's 
quick  instinct,  felt  the  attitude  of  his  mind. 

"Ah  do  eet  onlee  for  sauf  Chic' — da's 
all;  you  no  much  angree  weet  Nanon?" 

"Not  angry,  Nanon;  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  be,  having  traveled  a  good  many  hard 
miles  on  your  trail!" 

The  cleverness  of  her  scheme  made  him 
laugh,  and  the  sound  filled  the  small  spaces 
pleasantly. 

"No,  not  angry.  You  saved  him  this 
time  by  the  use  of  your  wits,  by  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  in  your  body;  but  I'll  get  him 
some  day,  when  you  are  not  watching!" 


"Eet  hav'  to  be  lak'  dat!  Wen  me 
dere,  no  catch  Chic',  Cly ' ! " 

He  stared  at  her  moodily  then,  the  fire 
snapping  and  glowing,  she  sitting  at  his 
feel,  looking  up  at  him.  "You  love  him 
very  much,  Nanon?  He's  kind  to  you? 
Takes  care  of  you?" 

She  nodded  vehemently.  "Me  love — 
si!     He  good  to  Nanon — si!" 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  one  hand  on  his 
arm,  face  close  to  his,  her  hair  falling  in 
great  luxurious  quantities  about  her  shoul- 
ders. In  her  excitement  she  spoke  in  the 
Ojibway  language;  now  and  then  he  could 
understand  a  few  words,  and  from  them 
gathered  the  girl's  fierce  devotion  for  her 
husband. 

"It's  all   right,  Nanon;  sssh,"  as 

tears  came;  "it's  all  right,  but  I'll  have 
to  get  him  just  the  same!" 

She  pushed  him  away.  "  You  Engleesh," 
she  said,  with  slow  precision,  "no  know 
w'at  de  Canadienne  love,  she  ees!  Bah — 
allez!" 

"No!"  taking  up  his  snowshoes  and 
mits;  "no,  we  don't,  Nanon.  Bo'-jou — 
bo'jou!"     He  started  away  to  the  south. 

She  watched  him  out  of  sight  in  the 
forest.     "Ah  sauf  Chic',  jus'  same!" 

II 

On  a  wild,  stormy  night,  Clyde  pushed 
ahead  against  a  driving,  biting  snow,  that 
stung  his  face  and  clogged  his  way,  bound 
for  the  Police  shanty  at  Spirit  River.  The 
distances  were  but  yards,  and  each  one 
had  to  be  fought  for  in  the  howling  fury 
of  the  wind.  It  tugged  and  lashed  at  his 
form,  creeping  up  his  sleeves,  chilling  and 
strong.  He  stopped  to  rest,  and  turned 
his  back  that  he  might  open  his  eyes  fully 
and  breathe  more  easily. 

"This  is  a  bad  one!"  He  tried  to  light 
his  pipe,  but  the  tobacco  was  damp  with 
the  sweat  of  his  body,  and  would  not  draw. 

He  went  on  slowly,  head  bent,  snow- 
shoes  lifting  hard.  Over  Moose  Hill  and 
down  Long  Gulch  he  traveled.  The  storm 
abated;  the  gusts  grew  weaker,  and  the 
snow  ceased  of  a  sudden.  Daylight  came 
little  by  little;  with  it  a  breeze — stillness 
He  swung  on  fast  now,  hungry  for  the 
food  and  heat  that  awaited  him  beyond. 
"What ?" 

A   rounded   shape  on   a  little   hillside 
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caught  his  eyes.  It  was  not  quite  cohered 
with  snow,  being  sheltered  by  a  group  of 
young  birches. 

"A  caribou  dead,  maybe!"  and  he  kept 
on,  looking  at  the  gray-brown  thing  as  he 
passed  it. 

A  strange  feeling  came  over  him — that 
he  must  go  and  see  what  it  was. 

He  swerved  from  his  course,  laboring  up 
the  hill,  and  brushed  the  snow  from  the 
figure. 

"It's  a  woman,  by  God!"  He  slipped 
off  his  snowshoes  that  he  might  kneel 
beside  her,  and  turned  the  body  over. 
"Nanon!" 

The  girl's  heart  beat  faintly,  as  with 
trembling  fingers  he  felt  under  her  shirt. 
Working  desperately  now,  he  chafed  her 
hands,  slapping  them  with  all  his  strength. 
He  breathed  his  warm  breath  into  her 
mouth,  and  lifted  the  eyelids  for  signs 
of  returning  consciousness.-  An  hour  he 
toiled,  sweat  pouring  from  him.  He  gath- 
ered the  hot  drops  from  his  face  and  put 
them  over  her  heart,  on  her  skin. 

"Thank  God!"  he  groaned,  as  the  girl 
moved,  opening  her  eyes. 

"Chic',' Chic',"  she  called  faintly.  Then, 
seeing  the  constable,  she  shivered.  "He 
gon'  'way!"  her  first  thought  to  hide  the 
whereabouts  of  Benard  from  "de  Poleec'." 

"Are  you  frozen  anywhere,  Nanon?  An- 
swer me!" 

She  looked  at  him  dazedly.  "  De  feet 
mabbe,  Ah  t'ink!" 

He  ripped  off  his  capote,  put  it  under 
her  head,  gathered  wood  as  fast  as  he  could 
find  it  dry  enough,  and  lighted  the  little 
heap.  When  it  flamed,  he  drew  off  her 
moccasins  and  stockings.  The  small  feet 
were  marble  white,  and  hard  to  his  fingers. 

"Good  God!"  he  moaned,  rubbing  them 
powerfully  with  snow.  As  it  melted  in  his 
hands  he  gathered  more,  and  rubbed  till 
his  arms  ached  from  wrist  to  shoulder. 
The  sensation  roused  the  girl  thoroughly; 
she  lifted  her  head,  watching  him  at  work. 

"You  Engleesh — good  mans!" 

"Never  mind  that,  girl;  can  you  feel?" 
pinching  her  foot  sharply. 

She  drew  it  up.     "Ai — dat  hurt!" 

"Ah-h-h!  Saved  then!"  He  pinched 
the  other;  she  flinched.  He  rubbed  on  till 
he  could  see  the  veins  purple  and  swell 
with  the  rush  of  liberated  blood.  Then  he 
gathered  her  in  his  arms  and  shook  her  up 


and  down  till  her  cheeks  wee  flushed  and 
her  breath  came  audibly.  Kxi'.  -.isted,  '•  ■ 
laid  her  on  the  capote,  and  wrung  ner 
stockings  damp-dry. 

"What  were  you  doing  out  here?" 

"Ah  go  see  trap  fo'  Chic'!" 

"Where  is  he?" 

"No  tell  you!"  Her  eyes  glittered.  "Ah 
die  een  snow  bee-for'  Ah  tell!" 

The  doggedness  of  her  bravery  in  her 
suffering  awed  Clyde. 

"Why  doesn't  he  look  after  you  better 
than  this?  Hell!"  he  cursed;  "to  let  you 
tend  a  line  when  a  storm  was  coming!" 

"Ah  los'  w'en  de  win'  she  come  so  bad." 

"Does  he  know  where  you  are?" 

"Si!"     Her  head  moved  up  and  down. 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  then,  when  you 
didn't  get  home  last  night?" 

"Ah  don'  know!" 

Silence  between  the  two,  as  the  shifting 
breeze  whispered  about  them,  fanning  the 
fire  by  spurts. 

"Can  you  walk,  Nanon?"  He  lifted  her 
to  her  feet. 

"Oh— h — Lh!"  she  cried,  when  her  weight 
came  on  them.  She  sagged  in  his  arms. 
"No  can!" 

"I'll  have  to  carry  you  home,  then!" 

"Non — non!"     She  fought  him. 

"Why  not?" 

She  was  silent,  writhing  slightly  as  the 
throbs  of  returning  life  in  her  feet  tortured 
her. 

Clyde  knew  why,  but  he  said  nothing. 
He  laced  on  his  snowshoes,  and  picked 
her  up,  one  arm  under  her  knees  and  the 
other  under  her  shoulders,  and  plodded 
to  the  north,  her  weight  dragging  his  body 
forward. 

"Non!  non!"  she  screamed,  struggling 
and  twisting.  He  held  her  close,  his  great 
strength  overcoming  her.  Her  endeavors 
grew  less  and  less;  the  heat  of  his  body 
soothing  her  mentally  and  physically. 

She  slept  in  his  arms. 

The  miles  passed  very  slowly;  his  body 
ached  from  her  weight,  but  he  pushed  on, 
teeth  clenched,  legs  working  automatically. 

"Arrete!" 

He  swung  on  his  shoes  at  the  voice  be- 
hind him. 

Chictou  Benard,  face  drawn  out  of  shape 
with  anxiety,  came  straight  to  him! 

"Nanon,  cherie!"  he  mumbled,  kissing 
the  sleeping  girl  passionately — paying  no 
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attention  to  the  constable.  He  knelt,  and 
covered  the  little  brown  hands  with  his 
face,  Clyde  still  holding  her. 

"Ah'm  readee  go  weet  you,  Poleec', 
w'en  you  say  so.  Par  Dieu,  Ah  t'ink  ma 
leetle  girrl  los'  an'  die,  an'  folio'  de  track." 

She  awoke,  hearing  the  last  words. 

"Ah  be'n  dead  aussi,  only  Cly',  he  come! 
Ah^ai — !"  as  she  remembered;  "go 
queeck,  Chic' — allez!" 

The  gaunt  trapper  stood  up,  huge  on  his 
snowshoes. 

"Non — Ah  no  go;  dat  Poleec'  homme 
he  sauf  yo'r  laif !  Ah  go  weet  heem,  s'posen' 
he  want  me." 

She  trembled  in  Clyde's  arms  and  sobbed. 
"Chic',  w'at  Ah  do  seex  mont'  wid'out 
you?"  She  writhed  out  of  the  constable's 
arms,  regardless  of  the  pain  in  her  feet. 
"Chic'!"  kissing  him,  her  arms  about  his 
swarthy  neck — "Chic',  oh — h,  Chic'!" 

Thus  they  stood,  the  three,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  forests,  the  snow  as  a  sharp 
background  against  their  figures. 

Clyde  coughed  harshly — making  up  his 
mind.  "You,  Benard,  take  her  home,  and 
don't  let  her  tend  a  trap  line  in  a  storm!" 


The  girl  was  the  first  to  realize  what  he 
meant.  She  flung  herself  at  his  knees, 
clutching  them. 

He  lifted  her  till  her  face  was  on  a  level 
with  his  own.  "Remember,  Nanon,  that  an 
Englishman  well  enough  knows  love  when 
he  sees  it!" 

Her  eyes  burned  into  his  for  an  instant. 
"Ah  'membaire!"  she  whispered. 

"Take  her  home,  Benard,  and  keep  out 
of  my  way — unless  you  want  six  months!" 

The  trapper  took  off  his  fur  cap.  "Le 
Bon  Dieu  w'el  t'ank  you  for  dees,  Poleec', 
an'  Chictou  Benard,  he  mak'  beeg  merci!" 

The  giant  figure,  before  Clyde  could  re- 
sist, kissed  his  hand.  The  constable  helped 
him  to  get  the  girl  firmly  on  his  back. 

"Au  r'voir,  Chictou! — bo'jou — bo'jou!" 

"Bo'jou — bo'jou!"  the  girl  answered,  a 
deep  gratitude  in  her  eyes. 

Benard  turned.  "Ah  no  forg-et  dees!" 
he  said,  and  plodded  away,  the  girl  clinging 
to  his  shoulders. 

Clyde  saw  them  out  of  sight  among  the 
sear  black  trunks  of  the  forest. 

"That's  Love!"  he  muttered  sadly,  strik- 
ing off  for  home. 


THE    WOODLAND    MEADOW 

BY   DOUGLAS   ROBERTS 

Entranced  beneath  the  silent,  moving  sky, 

The  long,  green  meadows  move  without  a  sound; 

A  breeze  soft  passes  with  a  butterfly, 

A  lonely  hawk  soars  low  above  the  ground — 

The  thin  cloud-shadows  drift  upon  their  noiseless  round. 


The  shapeless  woods  crowd  close  along  the  mead, 
To  whisper  as  the  fitful  breezes  run, 

Till  day  slow  sinks,  and  lazy  mists  are  freed: 

The  moon  creeps  out,  her  long,  pale  flight  begun — 
One  rampike  thrusts  up  black  against  the  crimson  sun. 


THE    LONG    LABRADOR    TRAIL 

THE   COMPACT   WITH    HUBBARD   FULFILLED 
BY    DILLON    WALLACE 
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VII 

WE    FIND    THE    INDIAN    TRAIL 

LAKE  NIPPISISH  is  approximately 
j  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  at  its 
broadest  part  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  width.  It  extends  in  an  almost  due 
easterly  direction  from  the  place  where 
we  launched  our  canoes  near  its  outlet. 
The  shores  are  rocky  and  rise  gradually 
into  low,  well-wooded  hills,  by  which  the 
lake  is  surrounded.  Five  miles  from 
the  outlet  a  rocky  point  juts  out  into  the 
water,  and  above  the  point  an  arm  of 
the  lake  reaches  into  the  hills  to  the  north- 
ward to  a  distance  of  six  miles,  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  lake.  In  the 
arm  there  are  several  small,  rocky  islands 
which  sustain  a  scrubby  growth  of  black 
spruce  and  fir  balsam. 

Hitherto  the  Indian  maps  had  been  of 
little  assistance  to  us.  No  estimate  of 
distance  could  be  made  from  them,  and 
the  lakes  through  which  we  had  passed 
(not  all  of  them  shown  on  the  map)  were 
represented  by  small  circles  with  nothing 
to  indicate  at  what  point  on  their  shores 
the  trail  was  to  be  found.  Lake  Nippi- 
sish,  however,  was  drawn  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  more  detail. 

After  a  day's  work  through  several  small 
lakes  or  ponds,  with  short  intervening 
portages,  and  a  trail  on  the  whole  well 
defined  and  easily  followed,  we  came  in  the 
afternoon  to  a  good-sized  lake  of  irregular 
shape  which  Pete  promptly  named  Waug- 
kegumme  (Crooked  Lake). 

A  stream  flowed  into  Waugkegumme 
near  the  place  where  we  went  ashore, 
and  it  seemed  to  su  probable  that  our 


route  might  be  along  this  stream,  which 
it  was  likely  drained  lakes  farther  up; 
but  a  search  in  the  vicinity  failed  to  un- 
cover any  signs  of  the  trail,  and  the  irregu- 
lar shape  of  the  lake  suggested  several 
other  likely  places  for  it.  We  were, 
therefore,  forced  to  go  into  camp,  disap- 
pointing as  it  was,  until  we  should  know 
our  position  to  a  certainty. 

The  next  day  was  showery,  but  we 
began  in  the  morning  a  determined  hunt 
for  the  trail.  Stanton  remained  in  camp 
to  make  needed  repairs  to  the  outfit; 
Easton  went  with  Pete  to  the  northward, 
while  Richards  and  I  in  one  of  the  canoes 
paddled  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
arm,  upon  which  we  were  encamped,  to 
climb  a  barren  hill  from  which  we  hoped 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  country,  and 
upon  reaching  the  summit  we  were  not 
disappointed.  A  wide  panorama  was 
spread  before  us.  To  the  north  lay  a 
great  rolling  country  covered  with  a 
limitless  forest  of  firs,  with  here  and  there 
a  bit  of  sparkling  water.  A  mile  from  our 
camp  a  creek,  now  and  again  losing  it- 
self in  the  green  woods,  rushed  down  to 
join  Waugkegumme,  anxious  to  gain  the 
repose  of  the  lake.  To  the  northeast  the 
rugged  white  hills,  that  we  were  hoping  to 
reach  soon,  loomed  up  grand  and  majestic, 
with  patches  of  snow,  like  white  sheets, 
spread  over  their  sides  and  tops.  From 
Nippisish  to  Waugkegumme  we  had 
passed  through  a  burned  and  rocky 
country  where  no  new  growth  save  scant 
underbrush  and  a  few  scattering  spruce, 
balsam  and  tamarack  trees  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  destroyed  forest.  The 
dead,  naked  tree  trunks  which,  gaunt 
and   weather-beaten,   still   stood   upright 
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or  lay  in  promiscuous  confusion  on  the 
ground,  gave  this  part  of  the  country  from 
our  hilltop  view  an  appearance  of  solitary 
desolation  that  we  had  not  noticed  when 
we  were  traveling  through  it.  But  this 
unregenerated  district  ended  at  Waug- 
kegumme;  and  below  it  Nippisish,  with 
its  green-topped  hills,  seemed  almost 
homelike. 

The  creek  that  I  have  mentioned  as 
flowing  into  the  lake  a  mile  from  our  camp 
seemed  to  me  worthy  to  be  explored  for 
the  trail,  and  I  determined  to  go  there 
at  once  upon  our  return  to  camp,  while 
Richards  desired  to  climb  a  rock-topped 
hill,  which  held  its  head  above  the  timber 
line  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west, that  he  might  make  topographical 
and  geological  observations  there. 

We  returned  to  camp,  and  Richards, 
with  a  package  of  erbswurst  in  his  pocket 
to  cook  for  dinner  and  my  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  started  immediately  into  the 
bush,  and  was  but  just  gone  when  Pete 
and  Easton  appeared  with  the  report 
that  two  miles  above  us  lay  a  large  lake, 
and  that  they  had  found  the  trail  leading 
from  it  to  the  creek  I  had  seen  from  the 
hill.  The  lake  lay  among  the  hills  to  the 
northward,  and  the  bits  of  water  I  had 
seen  were  portions  of  it.  I  was  anxious 
to  break  camp  and  start  forward,  but 
this  could  not  be  done  until  Richards' 
return.  Easton,  Pete  and  I  paddled  up 
to  the  creek's  mouth,  therefore,  and  spent 
the  day  fishing,  and  landed  eighty-seven 
trout,  ranging  from  a  quarter  pound  to 
four  pounds  in  weight.  The  largest  ones 
Stanton  split  and  hung  over  the  fire  to 
dry  for  future  use,  while  the  others  were 
applied  to  immediate  need. 

When  Richards  came  into  camp  in  the 
evening  he  brought  with  him  an  excel- 
lent map  of  the  country  that  he  had 
seen  from  the  hill  and  reported  having 
counted  ten  lakes,  including  the  large 
one  that  Easton  and  Pete  had  visited. 
He  also  had  found  the  trail  and  followed 
it  back. 

Thursday  (July  twenty-seventh)  was 
clear,  and  calm,  and  very  warm.  Some 
tracking  and  wading  up  the  creek  was 
necessary  before  we  found  ourselves  upon 
the  trail  with  packs  on  our  backs,  and 
before  twelve  o'clock  we  arrived  with  all 
our  outfit  at  the  lake,  which  we  named 


after  Easton  in  honor  of  his  twenty- 
second  birthday.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the  main  body 
of  which  was,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  with 
many  arms  and  indentures  and  contain- 
ing numerous  round  green  islands.  The 
shores  and  surrounding  country  were 
well  wooded  with  spruce,  fir  balsam, 
tamarack,  and  an  occasional  small  white 
birch. 

I  took  my  place  in  the  larger  canoe 
with  Pete  and  Easton  and  left  Stanton 
to  follow  with  Richards. 

Pete's  eyes,  as  always,  were  scanning 
with  keen  scrutiny  every  inch  of  shore. 
Suddenly  he  straightened  up,  peered 
closely  at  an  island,  and  in  a  stage  whisper 
exclaimed  "Caribou!  Caribou!  Don't 
make  noise!     Paddle,  quick!" 

We  saw  them  then — two  old  stags 
and  a  fawn — on  an  island,  but  they  had 
seen  us,  too,  or  winded  us  more  likely, 
and,  rushing  across  the  island,  took  to 
the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  making 
for  the  mainland.  We  bent  to  our  pad- 
dles with  all  our  might,  hoping  to  get 
within  shooting  distance  of  them,  but 
they  had  too  much  lead.  We  all  tried 
some  shots  when  we  saw  we  could  not 
get  closer,  but  the  deer  were  five  hundred 
yards  away,  and  from  extra  exertion 
with  our  paddles,  we  were  unable  to  hold 
steady,  and  missed. 

A  mile  beyond  where  we  had  seen  the 
deer  we  stopped  on  an  island  for  luncheon, 
and  Richards  and  Stanton  soon  joined  us. 

After  luncheon  our  canoes  were  turned 
into  an  arm  of  the  lake  leading  to  the 
northward.  Amongst  some  islands  we 
came  upon  a  flock  of  five  geese — two  old 
ones  and  three  young  ones.  The  old 
ones  had  just  passed  through  the  molt- 
ing season,  and  their  new  wing  feathers 
were  not  long  enough  to  bear  them,  and 
the  young  ones,  though  nearly  full  grown, 
had  not  yet  learned  to  fly.  Pete  brought 
the  mother  goose  and  two  of  her  children 
down  with  the  shotgun,  but  father 
gander  and  the  other  youngster  escaped, 
flapping  away  on  the  surface  of  the  lake 
at  a  remarkable  speed,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  go  with  their  lives  without  a 
chase. 

We  stumbled  upon  the  trail  leading 
from    Lake    Easton,    almost    immediate- 


A  bit  of  Portage  River. 
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ly  upon  landing.  Its  course  was  in  a 
northerly  direction  through  the  valley 
of  a  small  river  that  emptied  into  the 
lake.  This  valley  was  inclosed  by  low 
hills,  and  the  country,  like  that  between 
Waugkegumme  and  Lake  Easton,  was 
well  covered  with  the  same  varieties 
of  small  trees  that  were  found  there. 
For  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  the  stream 
along  which  the  trail  ran  was  too  swift 
for  canoeing,  but  it  then  expanded  into 
miniature  lakes  or  ponds  which  were 
connected  by  short  rapids.  Each  of  us 
portaged  a  load  to  the  first  pond,  where 
the  canoes  were  to  be  launched,  and  I 
directed  Pete  and  Stanton  to  remain 
here,  pluck  the  geese,  and  prepare  two 
of  them  for  an  evening  dinner,  while 
Richards,  Easton  and  I  brought  forward 
a  second  load  and  pitched  camp. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  variation  to  give  a  birthday 
dinner  to  Easton  and  to  have  a  sort  of 
feast  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our 
daily  life,  and  give  the  men  something  to 
think  about  and  revive  their  spirits; 
for  "bucking  the  trail"  day  after  day 
with  no  change  but  the  gradual  change 
of  scenery  does  grow  monotonous  to  most 
men,  and  the  ardor  of  the  best  of  them, 
especially  men  unaccustomed  to  roughing 
it,  will  become  damped  in  time  unless 
some  variety,  no  matter  how  slight,  can 
be  brought  into  their  lives.  A  good  din- 
ner always  has  this  effect,  for  after  men 
are  immersed  in  a  wilderness  for  several 
weeks,  good  things  to  eat  take  the  first 
place  in  their  thoughts  and,  to  judge 
from  their  conversation,  the  attainment 
of  these  is  their  chief  aim  in  life. 

My  instructions  to  Pete  included  the 
baking  of  an  extra  ration  of  bread  to  be 
served  hot  with  the  roast  geese,  and  I 
asked  Stanton  to  try  his  hand  at  con- 
cocting some  kind  of  a  pudding  out  of 
the  few  prunes  that  still  remained,  to 
be  served  with  sugar  as  sauce,  and  ac- 
companied by  strong  coffee.  Our  coffee 
supply  was  small  and  it  was  used  only  on 
Sundays  now,  or  at  times  when  we  de- 
sired an  especial  treat. 

We  were  pretty  tired  when  we  returned 
with  our  second  packs  and  dropped  them 
on  a  low,  bare  knoll  some  fifty  yards 
above  the  fire  where  Pete  and  Stanton 
were  carrying  on  their  culinary  operations, 


but  a  whiff  of  roasting  goose  came  to  us 
like  a  tonic,  and  it  did  not  take  us  long 
to  get  camp  pitched. 

"Um-m-m,"  said  Easton,  stopping  in 
his  work  of  driving  tent  pegs  to  sniff  the 
air  now  bearing  to  us  appetizing  odors 
of  goose  and  coffee,  "that  smells  like 
home." 

"You  bet  it  does,"  assented  Richards. 
"I  haven't  been  filled  up  for  a  week, 
but  I'm  going  to  be  to-night." 

At  length  dinner  was  ready,  and  we 
fell  to  with  such  good  purpose  that  the 
two  birds,  a  generous  portion  of  hot 
bread,  innumerable  cups  of  black  coffee, 
and  finally,  a  most  excellent  pudding 
that  Stanton  had  made  out  of  bread 
dough  and  prunes  and  boiled  in  a  canvas 
specimen  bag,  disappeared. 

How  we  enjoyed  it!  "No  hotel  ever 
served  such  a  banquet,"  one  of  the  boys 
remarked  as  we  filled  our  pipes  and 
lighted  them  with  brands  from  the  fire. 
Then  with  that  blissful  feeling  that  noth- 
ing but  a  good  dinner  can  give,  we  lay 
at  full  length  on  the  deep  white  moss, 
peacefully  puffing  smoke  at  the  stars 
as  they  blinked  sleepily  one  by  one  out 
of  the  blue  of  the  great  arch  above  us  un- 
til the  whole  firmament  was  glittering 
with  a  mass  of  sparkling  heaven-gems. 
The  soft  perfume  of  the  forest  pervaded 
the  atmosphere;  the  aurora  borealis  ap- 
peared in  the  northern  sky,  and  its  waves 
of  changing  light  swept  the  heavens;  the 
vast  silence  of  the  wilderness  possessed  the 
world  and;wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts,  no 
man  spoke  to  break  the  spell.  Finally  Pete 
began  a  snatch  of  Indian  song: — 

"  Puhgedewawa  enenewug 
Nuhbuggesug  kamiwauw." 

Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  har- 
monica, and  for  half  an  hour  played  soft 
music  that  harmonized  well  with  the  night 
and  the  surroundings;  when  he  ceased, 
all  but  Richards  and  I  went  to  their 
blankets.  We  two  remained  by  the  dying 
embers  of  our  fire  for  another  hour  to 
enjoy  the  perfect  night,  and  then,  before 
we  turned  to  our  beds,  made  an  obser- 
vation of  Polaris  for  compass  variation, 
which  calculations  the  following  morning 
showed  to  be  thirty-seven  degrees  west  of 
the  true  north. 


'We  stopped  on  a  rocky  point. 


Paddling  through  the  ponds,  polling 
and  tracking  through  rapids  or  portaging 
around  them  up  the  little  river  on  which 
we  were  encamped  the  night  before, 
brought  us  to  Sandy  Point  Lake,  which 
was  considerably  larger  than  Lake  Easton, 
but  not  so  large  as  Nippisish.  The  main 
body  was  not  over  a  mile  in  width,  but  it 
had  a  number  of  bays  and  closely  connected 
tributary  lakes.  Its  eastern  end,  which 
we  did  not  explore,  penetrated  low  spruce 
and  balsam  covered  hills.  To  the  north 
and  northeast  were  rugged,  rock-tipped 
hills,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  some  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  The  country 
at  their  base  was  covered  with  a  green  forest 
of  small  fir,  spruce  and  birch,  and  near  the 
water,  in  marshy  places,  as  is  the  case  nearly 
everywhere  in  Labrador,  tamarack,  but  the 
hills  themselves  had  been  fire-swept,  and 
were  gray  with  weather-worn,  dead  trees. 
On  the  summits,  and  for  two  hundred  feet 
below,  bare  basaltic  rock  indicated  that  at 
this  elevation  they  had  never  sustained 
any  growth,  save  a  few  straggling  bushes. 
On  some  of  these  hills  there  still  remained 
patches  of  snow  of  the  previous  winter. 

We  paddled  eastward  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  Once  we  saw  a  caribou 
swimming  far  ahead  of  us,  but  he  discov- 
ered our  approach  and  took  to  the  timber 
before  we  were  within  shooting  distance 
of  him.     A  flock  of  sawbill  ducks  avoided 


us.  No  sign  of  Indians  was  seen,  and 
four  miles  up  the  lake  we  stopped  upon  a 
narrow,  sandy  point  that  jutted  out  into 
the  water  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  mile, 
to  pitch  camp  and  scout  for  the  trail. 
All  along  the  point  and  leading  back  into 
the  bush,  were  fresh  caribou  tracks,  where 
the  animals  came  out  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  lake  breezes  and  avoid  the  flies, 
which  torment  them  terribly.  Natives  in 
the  North  have  told  me  of  caribou  having 
been  worried  to  death  by  the  insects,  and 
it  is  not  improbable.  The  "bulldogs"  or 
"stouts,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
which  are  as  big  as  bumblebees,  are  very 
vicious,  and  follow  the  poor  caribou  in 
swarms.  The  next  morning  a  caribou 
wandered  down  to  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  camp,  and  Pete  and  Stanton 
both  fired  at  it,  but  missed,  and  it  got  away 
unscathed. 

After  breakfast,  with  Pete  and  Easton, 
I  climbed  one  of  the  higher  hills  for  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  depth  of  the 
spruce  woods,  we  passed  a  lone  Indian 
grave,  which  we  judged  from  its  size  to 
be  that  of  a  child.  It  was  inclosed  by  a 
rough  fence,  which  had  withstood  the 
pressure  of  the  heavy  snows  of  many  win- 
ters and  a  broken  cross  lay  on  it.  From 
the  summit  of  the  hill  we  could  see  a  string 
of    lakes   extending   in    a   general    north- 
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westerly  direction  until  they  were  lost  in 
other  hills  above,  and  also  numerous  lakes 
to  the  south,  southwest,  east  and  north- 
east. We  could  count  from  one  point 
nearly  fifty  of  these  lakes,  large  and  small. 
To  the  north  and  northwest  the  country 
was  rougher  and  more  diversified,  and  the 
hills  much  higher  than  any  we  had  as  yet 
passed  through. 

Down  by  our  camp  it  had  been  excess- 
ively warm,  but  here  on  the  hilltop  a  cold 
wind  was  blowing  that  made  us  shiver. 
We  found  a  few  scattered  dry  sticks,  and 
built  a  fire  under  the  lee  of  a  high  bowlder, 
where  we  cooked  for  luncheon  some  pea- 
meal  porridge  with  water  that  Pete,  with 
foresight,  had  brought  with  him  from  a 
brook  that  we  passed  half  way  down  the 
hillside.  We  then  continued  our  scout- 
ing tour  several  miles  inland,  climbing  two 
other  high  hills,  from  one  of  which  an  ex- 
cellent view  was  had  of  the  string  of  lakes 
penetrating  the  northwestern  hills.  Every- 
where so  far  as  our  vision  extended  the 
valleys  were  comparatively  well  wooded, 
but  the  treeless,  rock-bound  hills  rose 
grimly  above  the  timber  line. 

We  were  still  unsettled  as  to  where  the 
trail  left  the  lake,  but  there  was  one 
promising  bay  that  had  not  been  explored, 
and  Richards  and  Easton  volunteered 
to  take  a  canoe  and  search  this  bay. 
They  were  supplied  with  tarpaulin,  blan- 
kets, an  axe  and  one  day's  rations,  and 
started  immediately. 

I  felt  some  anxiety  as  to  our  slow  prog- 
ress. August  was  almost  upon  us  and  we 
had  not  yet  reached  Seal  Lake.  Here, 
as  at  other  places,  we  had  experienced 
much  delay  in  finding  the  trail,  and  we  did 
not  know  what  difficulties  in  that  direction 
lay  before  us.  I  had  planned  to  reach 
the  George  River  by  early  September, 
and  the  question  as  to  whether  we  could 
do  it  or  not  was  giving  me  much  con- 
cern. 

Pete  and  Stanton  had  been  in  bed  and 
asleep  for  an  hour,  but  I  was  still  awake, 
turning  over  in  my  mind  the  situation, 
and  planning  to-morrow's  campaign,  when 
at  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  soft  dip  of  pad- 
dles, and  a  few  moments  later  Richards 
and  Easton  appeared  out  of  the  night 
mist  that  hung  over  the  lake,  with  the 
good  news  that  they  had  found  the  trail 
leading  northward  from  the  bay. 


VIII 


SEAL    LAKE    AT    LAST 


From  Sandy  Point  Lake  the  trail  was 
plainly  marked,  but  a  thick,  impenetrable 
mist,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  the  interior 
of  Labrador,  hung  over  the  water  and  the 
land  when  we  struck  camp  and  began  our 
advance. 

For  two  days  we  traveled  through  nu- 
merous small  lakes,  making  several  short 
portages,  before  we  came  to  a  lake  which 
we  found  to  be  the  headwaters  of  a  river 
flowing  to  the  northwest.  This  lake  was 
two  miles  long,  and  we  camped  at  its 
lower  end,  where  the  river  left  it.  "Desert 
Lake"  we  shall  call  it,  and  the  river  that 
flowed  out  of  it  "Portage  River." 

The  portage  into  the  lake  crossed  a  sand 
desert,  upon  which  not  a  drop  of  water 
was  seen,  and  instead  of  the  usual  rocks 
there  were  uncovered  sand  and  gravel 
knolls  and  valleys,  where  grew  only  oc- 
casional bunches  of  very  stunted  brush; 
the  surface  of  the  sand  was  otherwise  quite 
bare  and  sustained  not  even  the  customary 
moss  and  lichens.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
reflected  from  the  sand  was  powerful. 
The  day  was  one  of  the  most  trying  ones 
of  the  trip,  and  the  men,  with  faces  and 
hands  swollen  and  bleeding  from  the  at- 
tacks of  not  only  the  small  black  flies, 
which  were  particularly  bad,  but  also  the 
swarms  of  "bulldogs,"  complained  bitter- 
ly of  the  hardships.  When  we  halted  to 
eat  our  luncheon  one  of  the  men  remarked, 
"Duncan  "said  once  that  if  there  are  no 
flies  there,  hell  can't  be  as  bad  as  this, 
and  he's  pretty  near  right." 

The  river  left  the  lake  in  a  rapid,  and 
while  Pete  was  making  his  fire,  Richards, 
Easton  and  I  went  down  to  catch  our 
supper,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  secured 
forty-five  good-sized  trout — sufficient  for 
supper  that  night  and  breakfast  and  dinner 
the  next  day. 

Since  leaving  Sandy  Point  Lake,  caribou 
signs  had  been  plentiful,  fresh  trails  run- 
ning in  every  direction.  Pete  was  anxious 
to  halt  a  day  to  hunt,  but  I  decreed  other- 
wise, to  his  great  disappointment. 

The  scenery  at  this  point  was  particu- 
larly fine,  with  a  rugged,  wild  beauty  that 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Below  us  the 
great,  bald  snow  hills  loomed  very  close 
at   hand,   with   patches  of  snow  glinting 
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againsl  the  black  rocks  of  the  Mils,  .is  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  kissed  I  hem 
good-night.     Nearer    by    was    the    more 

hospitable  wooded  valley  and  the  shining 
river,  and  above  us  the  lake,  placid  and 
beautiful,  and  beyond  it  the  line  of  low 
sand  hills  of  the  miniature  desert  we  had 
crossed.  One  of  the  snow  hills  to  the  north- 
west had  two  knobs  resembling  a  camel's 
back,  and  was  a  prominent  landmark.  We 
christened  it  "The  Camel's  Hump." 

Heretofore  the  streams  had  been  taking 
a  generally  southerly  direction,  but  this 
river  flowed  to  the  northwest,  which  was 
most  encouraging,  for  running  in  that 
direction  it  could  have  but  one  outlet — 
the  Nascaupee  River. 

A  portage  in  the  morning,  then  a  short 
run  on  the  river,  then  another  portage, 
around  a  shallow  rapid,  and  we  were  afloat 
again  on  one  of  the  prettiest  little  rivers 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  current  was  strong 
enough  to  hurry  us  along.  Down  we  shot 
past  the  great  white  hills,  which  towered 
in  majestic  grandeur  high  above  our  heads, 
in  some  places  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  water,  with  immense  heaps 
of  debris  which  the  frost  had  detached 
from  their  sides  lying  at  their  base.  The 
river  was  about  fifty  yards  wide,  and  in 
its  windings  in  and  out  among  the  hills 
almost  doubled  upon  itself  sometimes. 
The  scenery  was  fascinating.  One  or  two 
small  lake  expansions  were  passed,  but 
generally  there  was  a  steady  current  and 
a  good  depth  of  water.  "This  is  glorious! " 
some  one  exclaimed,  as  we  shot  onward, 
and  we  all  appreciated  the  relief  from 
the  constant  portaging  that  had  been  the 
feature  of  our  journey  since  leaving  the 
Nascaupee  River. 

The  first  camp  on  this  river  was  pitched 
upon  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  camp,  above 
a  shallow  rapid.  The  many  wigwam 
poles,  in  varying  states  of  decay,  together 
with  paddles,  old  snowshoes,  broken  sled 
runners,  and  other  articles  of  Indian 
traveling  paraphernalia,  indicated  that  it 
had  been  a  regular  stopping  place  of  the 
Indians,  both  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
in  the  days  when  they  had  made  their  pil- 
grimages to  Northwest  River  Post.  Near 
this  point  we  found  some  beaver  cuttings, 
the  first  that  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  Crooked  River,  and  the  last  that  were 
Seen  on  the  trip. 


I  he  river  soon  carried  us  into  a  large 
lake  expansion,  and  six  hours  were  con- 
sumed paddling  aboul  the  lake  before  the 
outlet  was  discovered.  At  first  we  thought 
it  possible  we  were  in  Seal  Lake,  but  I  soon 
decided  that  it  was  not  large  enough,  and 
its  shape  did  not  agree  with  the  description 
of  Seal  Lake  that  Donald  Blake  and  Dun- 
can McLean  had  given  me. 

During  the  morning  I  dropped  a  troll  and 
landed  the  first  namaycush  of  the  trip — a 
seven-pound  fish.  The  Labrador  lakes 
generally  have  a  great  depth  of  water,  and 
it  is  in  the  deeper  water  that  the  very  large 
namaycush,  which  grow  to  an  immense  size, 
are  to  be  caught.  Our  outfit  did  not  con- 
tain the  heavy  sinkers  and  larger  trolling- 
spoons  necessary  in  trolling  for  these,  and 
we  therefore  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  smaller  fish  caught  in  the  shallower 
parts  of  the  lakes.  We  had  two  more 
portages  before  we  shot  the  first  rapid  of 
the  trip,  and  then  camped  on  the  shores 
of  a  small   expansion  just  above  a  wide, 


The  tilt  on  Seal  Lake. 
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shallow  rapid  whore  the  river  swung 
around  a  ridge  of  sand  hills.  This  ridge 
was  about  two  hundred  feet  in  elevation, 
and  followed  the  river  for  some  distance 
below.  In  the  morning  we  climbed  it, 
and  walked  along  its  top  for  a  mile  or  so, 
to  view  the  rapid,  and  suddenly,  to  the 
westward,  beheld  Seal  Lake.  It  was  a 
great  moment,  and  we  took  off  our  hats 
and  cheered.  The  first  part  of  our  fight 
up  the  long  trail  was  almost  ended. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rapid  was  too 
shallow  to  risk  a  full  load  in  the  canoes, 
so  we  carried  a  part  of  our  outfit  over  the 
ridge  to  a  point  where  the  river  narrowed 
and  deepened,  then  ran  the  rapid  and 
picked  up  our  stuff  below.  Not  far  from 
here  we  passed  a  hill  whose  head  took  the 
form  of  a  sphinx  and  we  noted  it  as  a 
remarkable  landmark.  Stopping  but  once 
to  climb  a  mountain  for  specimens,  at 
twelve  o'clock  we  landed  on  a  sandy 
beach  where  Portage  River  emptied  its 
waters  into  Seal  Lake.  We  could  hardly 
believe  our  good  fortune,  and  while  Pete 
cooked  dinner  I  climbed  a  hill  to  satisfy 
myself  that  it  was  really  Seal  Lake. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  It  had  been 
very  minutely  described  and  sketched  for 
me  by  Donald  and  Duncan.  We  had 
halted  at  what  they  called  on  their  maps 
"The  Narrows,"  where  the  lake  narrowed 
down  to  a  mere  strait,  and  that  portion  of 
it  below  the  canoes  was  hidden  from  my 
view.  It  stretched  out  far  to  the  north- 
west, with  some  distance  up  a  long  arm 
reaching  to  the  west.  A  point  which  I 
recognized  from  Duncan's  description  as 
the  place  where  the  winter  tilt  used  by 
him  and  Donald  was  situated  extended  for 
some  distance  out  into  the  water.  The 
entire  length  of  Seal  Lake  is  about  forty 
miles,  but  only  about  thirty  miles  of  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  elevation  upon  which 
I  stood.  Its  shores  are  generally  well  wood- 
ed with  a  growth  of  young  spruce.  High 
hills  surround  it. 

We  visited  the  tilt  as  we  passed  the  point 
and,  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement 
made  with  Duncan,  added  to  our  stores 
about  twenty-five  pounds  of  flour  that  he 
had  left  there  during  the  previous  winter. 
Five  miles  above  the  point  where  Portage 
River  empties  into  Seal  Lake  we  entered 
the  Nascaupee,  up  which  we  paddled  two 


miles  to  the  first  short  rapid.  This  we 
tracked,  and  then  made  camp  on  an 
island  where  the  river  lay  placid  and  the 
wind  blew  cool  and  refreshing. 

Long  we  sat  about  our  camp-fire  watch- 
ing the  glories  of  the  northern  sunset,  and 
the  new  moon  drop  behind  the  spruce-clad 
hills,  and  the  aurora  in  all  its  magnificence 
light  our  silent  world  with  its  wondrous 
fire.  Finally  the  others  left  me  to  go  to 
their  blankets. 

When  I  was  alone  I  pushed  in  the 
ends  of  the  burning  logs  and  sat  down  to 
watch  the  blaze  as  it  took  on  new  life. 
Gradually,  as  I  gazed  into  its  depths, 
Phantasy  brought  before  my  eyes  the 
picture  of  another  camp-fire.  Hubbard 
was  sitting  by  it.  It  was  one  of  those 
nights  in  the  hated  Susan  Valley.  We  had 
been  toiling  up  the  trail  for  days,  and 
were  ill  and  almost  disheartened;  but  our 
camp-fire  and  the  relaxation  from  the  day's 
work  were  giving  us  the  renewed  hope  and 
cheer  that  they  always  brought,  and  rekin- 
dled the  fire  of  our  half -lost  enthusiasm. 
"Seal  Lake  can't  be  far  off  now,"  Hub- 
bard was  saying.  "We're  sure  to  reach 
it  in  a  day  or  two.  Then  it  '11  be  easy  work 
to  Michikamau,  and  we'll  soon  be  with 
the  Indians  after  that,  and  forget  all  about 
this  hard  work.  We'll  be  glad  of  it  all 
when  we  get  home,  for  we're  going  to  have 
a  bully  trip."  How  much  lighter  my  pack 
felt  the  next  day,  when  I  recalled  his  words 
of  encouragement!  How  we  looked  and 
looked  for  Seal  Lake,  but  never  found  it. 
It  lay  hidden  among  those  hills  that  were 
away  to  the  northward  of  us,  with  its 
waters  as  placid  and  beautiful  as  they  were 
to-day  when  we  passed  through  it.  I  had 
never  seen  Michikamau.  Was  I  destined 
to  see  it  now? 

The  fire  burned  low.  Only  a  few  glow- 
ing coals  remained,  and  as  they  blackened 
my  picture  dissolved.  The  aurora,  like  a 
hundred  searchlights,  was  whipping  across 
the  sky.  The  forest  with  its  hidden  mys- 
teries lay  dark  beneath.  A  deep,  impen- 
etrable silence  brooded  over  all.  The  vast, 
indescribable  loneliness  of  the  wilderness 
possessed  my  soul.  I  tried  to  shake  off 
the  feeling  of  desolation  as  I  went  to  my 
bed  of  boughs. 

To-morrow  a  new  stage  of  our  journey 
would  begin.     It  was  ho  for  Michikamau! 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MANY  people  believe  that  the  prairie 
is  nearly  devoid  of  wild  life,  now 
that  the  large  game  animals  have 
disappeared.  The  fact  is  that  birds  and 
some  of  the  smaller  mammals  are  still 
abundant.  The  various  lakes  are  alive 
with  breeding  water-fowl;  the  occasional 
strips  of  timber  along  water-courses  are 
jubilant  with  songsters  and  are  the  abode 
of  many  birds  of  prey;  even  the  dry,  open 
prairie,  with  its  short  grass,  often  gay  with 
flowers,  is  inhabited  by  a  considerable  vari- 
ety of  interesting  creatures.  It  is  some  of 
these  latter,  as  I  have  met  them  on  various 
expeditions  in  North  Dakota  and  Saskatch- 
ewan, which  I  shall  describe. 

One  can  hardly  set  foot  on  the  prairie 
without  an  introduction  to  the  omnipresent 
gopher.  These  troublesome  little  rodents 
are  of  several  kinds  and  resemble  somewhat 
the  chipmunk  of  the  East,  though  more 
closely  related  to  the  larger  prairie  dog, 
which  lives  to  the  south  of  the  region  under 
consideration.  Like  the  latter,  they  live  in 
burrows,  and,  though  often  found  in  what 
might  be  called  communities  or  villages,  are 
scattered  about  almost  everywhere.  Their 
devastation  in  some  sections  in  gnawing 
the  wheat  has  made  wholesale  poisoning 
of  them  necessary.  But  out  in  the  nearly 
cropless  cattle  country  no  one  seemed  to 
bother  with  them,  and  they  were  numerous 
enough,  making  good  food  for  the  owls  and 
hawks.  It  is  an  unfailing  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  watch  their  curious  antics  and 
nimble  dodging  into  their  holes,  as  one  ap- 
proaches. It  is  not  difficult  to  photograph 
them.  Note  the  burrow  into  which  one  or 
more  has  fled,  set  the  camera  focused  on 
its  entrance,  and,  with  a  thread  attached, 
stand  off  and  watch.     Presently  one  will 


peek  out  and  dodge  back  the  instant  it  sees 
the  camera.  After  a  few  moments  of  hide- 
and-seek  it  will  grow  bolder,  and  presently 
come  well  out,  when  the  snap  of  the  shutter 
will  send  it  scurrying  back  in  a  great  rush. 

Another  curious  animal,  which  one 
readily  associates  with  the  gopher  because 
of  its  burrowing  propensities,  is  the  badger. 
It  is  a  rather  large,  striped  fellow,  about  the 
size  of  the  woodchuck,  possessed  of  a  mur- 
derous temperament  toward  its  smaller 
kindred,  and  is  cordially  disliked  by  the 
settlers  on  account  of  the  unpleasant  habit 
of  starting  its  burrows  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  prairie  trail,  where  there  is  no  turf 
to  impede  its  digging.  At  any  time,  but 
especially  at  night,  a  horse  is  liable  to  break 
a  leg  by  stumbling  into  one  of  these  holes. 
I  was  out  in  North  Dakota  in  1890 — it  was 
the  epoch  of  those  ungainly  high  bicycles — 
and  one  day  when  I  was  spinning  merrily 
along  in  a  deep  wheel-track,  helped  by  the 
strong  prairie  breeze  from  behind,  I  sud- 
denly saw  a  wide  badger-hole  that  crossed 
the  whole  rut  only  a  few  feet  ahead.  It 
was  too  late  to  avoid  it,  and  immediately  I 
felt  myself  sailing  over  the  handle  bars 
and  landing  on  my  face  some  distance  fur- 
ther on. 

Examining  the  badger's  rough  fur, 
pointed  nose,  and  powerfully  hooked  claws, 
one  can  readily  see  how  wonderfully  it  is 
built  for  perforating  the  prairie,  as  it  does, 
with  an  almost  endless  maze  of  tunnels. 
It  is  a  terrible  fighter,  and  "to  scratch 
like  a  badger"  has  become  proverbial.  The 
gophers  are  in  mortal  terror  of  it,  and  I 
recall  observing  the  sensation  one  made  as 
it  ambled  through  a  gopher  village.  It  was 
laughable  to  see  the  droves  of  the  "pesky 
rats "  scurrying  out  of  the  way.    The  badger 
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jopher  will  peek  out." 


was  not  hungry,  evidently,  for  he  seemed  to 
take  his  time,  with  the  dignified  air  of  being 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  and  of  enjoying 
the  sense  of  his  importance  in  causing  such 
a  stampede. 

Next  in  abundance  comes  the  doughty 
jack  rabbit.  This  animal  has  solved  the 
problem  of  rapid  transit  quite  successfully, 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  runner.  Few  scenes 
in  my  recollection  strike  me  more  comically 
than  of  a  pack  of  dogs  in  Dakota  chasing 
the  "jack."  Suddenly  there  arises  a  per- 
fect babel  of  yelping  and  barking,  and 
away  goes  a  big,  light-gray  bunny  from  a 
clump  of  grass  like  the  proverbial  streak 
of  greased  lightning.  It  hardly  seems  to 
touch  the  prairie,  so  airily  does  it  rebound, 
but  the  pack  is  following  at  its  best  gait, 
each  dog  yelping  in  its  own  peculiar  key. 
Very  soon  they  are  strung  out  over  the 
prairie  in  straggling  procession.  First  is 
the  greyhound,  not  very  far  behind  the 
fleeting  jack.  At  varying  intervals  are  the 
other  hounds.  Well  to  the  rear  the  bird- 
dogs  are  doing  their  best,  their  noses  to  the 
trail.  Last  and  least  is  a  poor  little  short- 
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limbed  mongrel,  a  good  mile  behind,  and 
losing  an  additional  mile  every  few  minutes. 
It  almost  seems  as  though  the  jack  would 
overtake  him  from  the  rear  by  traversing 
the  globe. 

Eventually  the  greyhound  is  the  only 
dog  that  is  really  in  the  race.  It  will  chase 
the  rabbit  for  miles  and  miles,  clear  out  of 
sight  over  the  open  prairie.  Occasionally 
it  returns  with  suspicious  hairs  and  blood- 
stains on  its  chops;  more  often,  however, 
the  quarry  gets  away,  probably  into  some 
welcome  badger-hole,  and  the  fleet  hound 
returns  crestfallen — or  tail-fallen.  Once  I 
had  a  fine  chance  to  see  how  this  sort  of 
affair  ended.  The  dogs  had  started  a 
rather  young  rabbit,  hardly  full-grown,  it 
seemed.  After  a  long  run  it  had  turned 
and  headed  back  directly  toward  us  as  we 
sat  watching  from  the  buckboard.  Grey- 
hound and  jack  were  going  literally  like  a 
tornado,  as  they  passed  just  ahead  of  the 
horses.  The  motions  of  the  hound  made 
me  think  of  the  rapid  opening  and  shutting 
of  a  pocket-knife,  as  the  back  bent  sharply 
and  the  pairs  of  legs  came  almost  together. 
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Just  as  they  passed,  the  hound  was  reach- 
ing for  the  rabbit's  hind-quarters.  We 
were  so  excited  that  we  all  stood  up  and 
shouted.  Suddenly  the  rabbit  stopped 
short,  and  the  hound,  taken  by  surprise, 
turned  some  amazing  somersaults  before  it 
could  overcome  its  momentum.  This  gave 
the  quarry  quite  a  lead,  but  it  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  hound  was  soon  up 
with  it.  Again  and  again  they  dodged  and 
doubled,  right  before  us;  the  end  was  very 
near.  I  felt  a  wave  of  pity  sweep  over  me, 
and  wished  that  the  poor  thing  might  some- 
how escape.  Instantly,  as  though  a  good 
fairy  had  answered  the  wish,  the  rabbit  was 
gone.  The  hound  was  standing  sheepishly, 
looking  into  a  badger-hole! 

One  great  charm  in  studying  wild  life  is 
that  the  most  unexpected  things  occasion- 
ally happen.  I  could  certainly  have  had 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to 
photograph  a  wild  jack  rabbit.  But  one 
dark,  showery  day  I  was  driving  along  a 
trail  over  the  rolling,  somewhat  bush- 
grown  prairie  just  back  from  the  shore  of  a 


large  lake  in  Saskatchewan,  when  suddenly 
a  jack  rabbit  popped  out  from  the  grass  and 
went  bounding  away.  I  stopped  the  horse 
to  watch  it,  and  at  once  the  rabbit  stopped 
too.  With  its  long  jack-ass  ears  erected,  it 
stood  and  watched  me  for  several  minutes, 
while  I  remained  motionless.  Then,  of  ah 
things,  what  should  it  do  but  hop  back  t< 
the  spot  it  had  started  from  and  hide  in  the 
grass!  Tying  the  horse  to  a  clump  of  rose 
bushes,  1  cautiously  approached  and  saw 
bunny  squatting  low  in  a  sort  of  nest  or 
"form"  which  it  had  evidently  been  using. 
When  I  found  that  I  could  walk  up  quite 
near  without  alarming  it,  I  returned  for  the 
camera,  set  it  up  on  the  tripod  and  took 
timed  exposures  of  one  second  with  the  lens 
fully  open.  I  began  this  at  about  twenty 
feet  away,  and  gradually  pushed  the  instru- 
ment nearer  till  I  was  within  two  paces, 
when  jack's  image  filled  the  plate.  Finally, 
convinced  that  I  intended  no  harm,  the 
pretty  creature  began  to  nibble  the  grass 
by  its  nose.  Then  it  slowly  raised  itself 
and   assumed   various   poses,  of  which    I 
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"The  'prairie  chicken'  blends  perfectly  with  her  surroundings. 
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Two  red-winged  blackl 


secured  pic- 
tures. Finally 
it  hopped  off, 
raising  its  ears 
as  it  did  so,  and 
lowering  them 
again  when  it 
stopped.  The 
light  was  far  too 
poor  to  pho- 
tograph it  in 
motion,  but  I 
kept  follow- 
ing it  and  se- 
cured other 
portraits  as  it 
was  feeding. 
At  last  it  am- 
bled off  into  the 
bushes. 


The  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  the 
unusual  tameness  of  that  jack  rabbit, 
ordinarily  so  shy,  was  that,  though  of  full 
size,  it  was  a  young  animal  and,  in  that 
wild  region,  had  never  seen  a  man.  I  had 
never  had  such  an  opportunity  before  and 
probably  never  will  again. 

The  bird  life  of  the  dry,  upland  prairie  is 
also  fascinating.  Several  species  of  small 
birds  are  nearly  everywhere  in  evidence, 
and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  prairie. 
Among  the  most  interesting  and  familiar 
is  the  western  meadowlark.  Perched  on  a 
weed,  bush  or  fencepost  near  a  farm,  it 
pours  forth  rich,  limpid  notes  of  beautiful 
melody  from  its  crescent-marked  breast. 
It  is  a  favorite  of  the  settler.  The  nest  is 
near  by  on  the  prairie,  and  is  skillfully  con- 
cealed under  an  overarching  roof  of  dry 
grass.  The  bird  slyly  leaves  it  before  an 
intruder  comes  near,  and  seldom  reveals 
its  location  by  flushing  directly  from  it; 
hence  its  nest  is  hard  to  find. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  songster  is  the 
pale  salmon-colored  prairie  horned  lark — 
a  quieter  bird  which  blends  well  with  its 
surroundings  and  is  not  so  much  noted  for 
song.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  the  small 
birds,  it  is  an  early  nester,  and  has  eggs 
even  before  the  snow  has  all  disappeared. 
In  case  of  disaster  to  the  eggs  through  a 
late  snow,  it  dauntlessly  lays  again.  This 
is  another  bird  with  a  black  crescent  on  the 
breast,  and  so  is  the  pretty  little  chestnut- 
collared  longspur,  which  rises  on  quivering 
wings  and  pours  forth  its  exuberant  ca- 


dences as  it  hovers  over  its  brooding  mate 
in  their  humble  grassy  hollow  of  a  prairie 
home.  Then  there  are  the  sparrows,  plain 
of  garb.  Commonest  on  the  open  prairie 
are  the  western  vesper  and  western  savanna 
sparrows.  Where  there  are  bushes  or  shrub- 
bery growing  around  the  settler's  home, 
the  demure  little  clay-colored  sparrow — 
closely  related  to  the  familiar  "chippie"  of 
the  East — will  nest  and  lay  blue  eggs, 
spotted  with  black,  indistinguishable  from 
chippies',  and  sing  a  wheezy  but  grateful 
little  song. 

A  pest  to  all  these  and  other  songsters  is 
the  omnipresent  cowbird,  which  sits  famil- 
iarly on  the  backs  of  the  cattle,  and  drops 
its  unwelcome  eggs  into  nearly  every  nest 
of  the  smaller  birds.  It  is  a  self-seeker 
which  knows  well  how  to  look  out  for  num- 
ber one,  yet  I  know  of  one  case  in  which  the 
rascal  overreached  itself,  for  I  found  its 
puny  little  egg  in  the  nest  of  a  ring-billed 
gull,  where  it  was  overtopped  by  the  big, 
coarse  eggs  of  the  latter.  In  small  birds' 
nests  I  have  occasionally  found  three  cow- 
bird's  eggs  with  three  laid  by  the  owner  of 
the  nest,  and  in  one  nest,  a  catbird's,  I 
found  but  one  of  the  latter's  with  four  of 
the  cowbird's.  With  them  resort  the  red- 
winged  and  yellow-headed  blackbirds  which, 
for  the  time,  wander  from  their  beloved 
sloughs. 

Besides  the  songsters,  there  are  kildeers 
and  upland  plovers,  which  run  along  by  the 
trails  and  nest  in  the  grass.  At  any  mo- 
ment, in  walking  or  driving  across  the 
prairie,  one  may  flush  a  female  duck  from 
her  eight  to  twelve  eggs  hidden  cunningly 
in  the  grass,  even  though  the  nearest  water 
be  a  mile  or  more  away.  The  species  most 
often  found  thus  are  the  pintail,  shoveler, 
mallard,  blue-winged  teal  and  gadwall. 
Hawks  circle  and  hunt,  as  does  the  short- 
eared  or  marsh  owl.  Now  and  then  we 
run  across  the  quaint  little  burrowing 
owl,  standing  on  guard  at  the  entrance 
of  its  nesting-tunnel.  Wild  geese,  with  a 
host  of  other  waterfowl,  fly  honking  from 
lake  to  lake,  where  they  breed.  Various 
kinds  of  terns  and  gulls  are  often  seen 
coursing  over  the  prairie,  and  even  linger- 
ing to  feed.  Among  these  are  notably  the 
little  black  tern,  which  seems  at  home  al- 
most anywhere,  and  the  beautiful  Frank- 
lin's rosy  gulls,  sweeping  along  in  parties, 
like  packs  of  hounds,  mouthing  their  happi- 
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ness  and  zest  in  life  in  spirited  ejaculations. 
But  in  our  survey  we  must  not  neglecl 
that  important  and  toothsome  bird,  the 
prairie  chicken.  In  Dakota  they  have  two 
kinds,  the  pinnated  and  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
but  in  Saskatchewan  the  latter  is  the  only 
common  form,  with  now  and  then  a  big  sage 
hen.  Amid  occasional  areas  of  sage-brush, 
or  other  bushes,  we  found  the  "prairie 
sharp-tails"  quite  abundant.  They  are 
fine,  plump  birds,  and  I  love  to  see  them 
jump  from  the  grass  or  low  brush,  one  after 
another,  in  straggling  flocks,  and  scale  off 
over  the  prairie  with  alternate  flappings  and 
sailings,  cackling  like  frightened  barnyard 
fowls.  June  was  their  nesting  season,  and 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  three  of 
their  nests,  in  each  case  under  or  beside  a 
clump  of  small  brush.  Conscious  that  they 
blend  perfectly  with  their  surroundings, 
they  sit  until  almost  stepped  upon.     The 


owner  of  the  first  nest  1  found  acted  in  this 
manner.  1  returned  several  days  later  to 
try  to  photograph  the  bird  on  the  nest,  and, 
though  I  had  marked  it  most  carefully,  I 
had  a  hard  time  in  refinding  it.  The  bird 
sat  like  a  rock,  and  I  finally  had  the  camera 
within  four  feet  of  her,  when  I  took  the  last 
pictures.  I  almost  laid  hands  on  her  before 
she  ran  out  and  flew,  instead  of  flushing 
directly,  as  usually  happens. 

A  little  later  that  country  of  broken, 
rolling  prairie,  with  its  clumps  and  patches 
of  low  brush,  bare  and  bleak  though  it  be, 
is  extremely  interesting,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  fairly  swarms 
with  coveys  of  "chicken,"  giving  the 
ranchmen  and  their  friends  fine  sport.  The 
combination  of  horses,  dogs,  birds,  spark- 
ling autumn  air  and  sunshine  are  magnifi- 
cent. It  is  these  things,  rather  than  any 
mere  killing  of  game,  which  are  the  best. 


"Jack  Rabbit  began  to  raise  himself." 
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THE  ENGLISH  THOROUGHBRED  ROCK  SAND 


Said  to  be  the  best  bred  horse  that  ever  won  the  Derby;  foaled  in  1900  by  Sainfoin  out  of  Roquebrune 
by  St.  Simon.  Winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  (ii  miles),  the  Derby  (i-J  miles),  and  the  St.  Leger 
(1  mile  6  furlongs) — the  three  great  English  race  classics.  Started  in  twenty  races  and  won  sixteen. 
Placed  second  once,  as  a  three- year-old  to  Sceptre  at  if  miles;  placed  third  three  times,  as  a  two-year-old 
to  Flotsam  at  6  furlongs;  as  a  three- year-old  to  Ard  Patrick  and  Sceptre  at  ij  miles;  as  a  four-year-old  to 
Zinfandel  and  Sceptre  at  i£  miles.     Total  amount  of  stakes  won  about  $236,000. 

Recently  imported  by  August  Belmont  at  a  cost  of  $125,000. 
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BY    CHESTER    BAILEY    FERNALD 


CHAPTER   I 

?HP|HE  world  will  conform 
with  reason  when  it 
ceases  to  conform  with 
chance;  for  either  the 
god  of  chance  is  all 
the  god  there  is,  or  all 
the  god  there  is  is  the 
god  of  chance.  Some 
irrelevant  person  had  abandoned  a  liquor 
bottle  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain  half  way 
to  the  summit  from  the  sea.  Some  other 
irrelevant  person,  happening  there  in  the 
passing  years,  had  hurled  the  bottle  against 
a  bowlder.  Where  the  bottom  section  of 
it  lodged,  unfractured,  amid  the  other 
fragments,  was  a  slope  to  the  southwest- 
ward  covered  with  a  clayey  soil  congenial 
to  the  oat.  Farther  up,  a  rounded  oak 
spread  its  branches  close  to  the  ground; 
and  farther  down  a  green  border  of  cascara 
and  young  laurel  ran.  The  mountain  top 
was  hidden  by  an  ascending  brow  to  the 
eastward.  To  the  westward,  across  the 
canon  depths,  was  the  long  and  nearly  even 
height  whose  yonder  terrace  footed  in  the 
sea.  The  round-topped  hollow  cone  on 
the  bottle  bottom — indented  in  order  that 
a  gallon  of  liquid  might  fill  six  reputed 
quarts:  which  suggests  that  the  world  is 
two-thirds  honest— lay  surrounded  by  the 
jagged  points  of  the  walls  of  the  bottle. 
It  lay  pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  heavens 
through  which  the  sun  passes  twice  a  year, 
in  spring  and  autumn.  For  ten  years  this 
exhibit  stayed  undisturbed,  the  lens-like 
top  of  the  cone  converging  the  daylight 
into  a  small  focus  on  the  earth  beneath  it. 
The  oat,  half  buried  there,  sprouted  into 
the  dome  and  died  for  lack  of  room.  As 
the  years  went  by  the  winds  sifted  bits 
of   broken    straw   and    silky   down   from 


plants  into  the  space  between  the  lens. 
But  when  the  sun  might  have  shone 
directly  through  the  axis  of  the  bottle  it 
happened  that  for  years  either  the  ground 
lay  rain-saturated  or  a  cloud  covered  the 
mountain.  When,  however,  chance  saw 
fit  to  use  this  mechanism  for  its  effect  upon 
the  lives  of  several  mortals,  it  chose  a  day 
in  early  spring  when,  against  the  custom  of 
nature,  the  ground  was  dry  and  the  back- 
ward young  blades  of  the  oats  had  not 
yet  topped  the  sere  stalks  of  autumn. 
The  air  was  warm  in  the  sun  and  cool  in 
the  shade.  A  bright,  moistureless  wind 
blew  out  of  the  north  and  huddled  the 
tinder  under  the  lens,  through  which, 
at  a  certain  moment  in  the  afternoon, 
the  sun's  rays,  with  a  minimum  of  diffusion, 
shone  gathered  in  a  spot  of  white  heat. 
The  tinder  turned  black.  A  jack  rabbit 
bounded  from  the  smell  of  smoke,  his  tall 
ears  cocked.  A  thin  red  line  crackled 
in  a  widening  circle  and  made  the  ground- 
owl  hide  in  his  burrowed  hole.  Soon  the 
oak  stood  unrelieved  in  a  space  of  black, 
with  a  crisp  fringe  of  straw-color  about  its 
lower  branches.  The  bays  shot  up  like 
flaming  swords,  roaring  and  pouring 
pungent  smoke  at  an  angle  through  the 
flawless  air  to  southward.  But  the  scrub 
oaks  and  the  cascara,  less  oily,  and  full  of 
watery  sap,  refused  passage  to  the  flame. 
The  time  was  not  yet  when  the  long,  dry 
heat  of  the  rainless  season  made  them 
easy  prey.  The  fire  died  away  beyond  the 
bays.  It  left  a  wide,  irregular  patch  of 
charred  remains  on  the  abused  slope, 
waiting  for  the  rains  to  bring  it  quickly 
back  to  verdure. 

A  young  man  on  a  trail  higher  than  this 
had  caught  the  sight  of  the  smoke  and 
had  rushed  across  a  rough  stretch  of  stones 
dotted    with   cypress   for   a   better   view. 
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His  anxious  thought  had  been  for  the 
ancient  redwoods  down  in  the  canons. 

Now  he  was  on  his  back  beneath  a 
wind-blown  cypress.  He  had  not  gone 
far  from  the  trail.  There  was  a  red  abra- 
sion on  his  temple  and  he  lay  white  and 
still. 

He  wore  fawn-colored  corduroy  trousers 
folded  into  boots  that  came  half  way  to 
his  knees.  To  a  girl  of  twenty,  wondering 
whether  he  would  ever  speak  again,  this 
first  encounter  with  him  must  have 
aroused  a  certain  respect  and  touched  a 
sympathetic  chord  of  youth.  She  noticed 
the  shapeliness  of  his  hands,  which  began 
to  twitch  and  enliven  her  hopes.  For  him 
indefinite  forms  were  beginning  to  shift 
before  his  closed  eyes.  A  web  was  drawing 
across  his  consciousness,  passing,  with 
points  of  light  and  spaces  of  darkness,  to 
the  hard  pumping  of  his  arteries.  He  made 
a  sound  of  bodily  and  of  mental  distress. 
The  elements  of  sky  and  stone  and  foliage 
entered  confusedly  into  his  parted  lids. 
The  faint  scent  of  all  the  sun-warmed  weeds 
crept  into  his  senses;  the  line  of  the  dis- 
tant ridge  and  its  points  of  solitary  up- 
standing trees  arranged  themselves  with 
greater  sharpness.  But  his  eyes  stayed 
dim  as  to  the  space  immediately  before 
him,  where  lines  and  color  were  intercepted 
by  a  khaki-colored  patch,  brighter  than 
the  dried  grass,  yet  without  the  form  and 
texture  of  landscape.  It  rose  inexplicably 
out  of  the  same  resilient  manzanita  that 
supported  his  own  head;  it  curved  in 
agreeable  symmetry  to  a  narrower,  darker 
band,  then  curved  out  again  in  vaguer 
folds  that  suggested  something  round  and 
definite  within.  These  folds  were  not  mo- 
tionless, but  regularly  rose  and  fell.  A 
crimson  kerchief  was  above  the  moving 
space.  A  bush-tit  twitted  in  the  silence 
of  the  cypress  branches  and  caused  him  to 
look  up  into  a  pair  of  questioning  blue  eyes. 

They  were  restful,  like  some  deep,  un- 
ruffled pool  reflecting  the  sky.  He  was 
dully  willing  to  be  refreshed  by  them. 
The  air  had  become  motionless;  the  girl 
was  kneeling  and  the  disk  of  the  low  sun 
was  behind  her  head,  glistening  through 
the  edges  of  her  hair.  Something  echoed 
in  his  ears:  a  voice.  It  was  a  voice  full, 
even,  cool,  like  the  air  after  a  rain.  He 
could  not  recall  the  words;  they  did  not 
matter.     She  must  have  spoken  long  ago. 


"Yes,"  he  heard  himself  say.  Her 
lashes  widened  and  showed  the  clear  white 
spaces  above  the  irises.  She  leaned  back 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Thank  you,"  he  was  moved  to  say  to 
this.  Then  her  lips  parted  and  her  eye- 
lids rose  again  at  the  sight  of  his  black 
anger oversweeping  him.  "I  was  knocked 
down!"  He  dug  his  palm  into  the  gravel. 
"The  fellow  hid  his  face  behind  his  hat. 
I  had  no  suspicion!     Where  is  he?" 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "I've  been 
here  a  long  time,"  she  said.  Her  look  of 
uncertainty  lingered;  she  was  not  unlike 
a  doe,  fascinated  by  some  new  object  that 
disturbed  her.  But  to  him,  who  sank 
back,  suffering  the  vivider  memory  of  his 
ambushment,  only  her  voice  became  a 
distant  quantity  of  his  retreating  con- 
sciousness. The  cypress  whirled  in  the 
sky  and  his  elbow  yielded  to  his  weight. 
He  felt  a  canteen  at  his  lips  while  her 
fingers  held  his  head.  The  brandy  tore 
his  throat. 

"A  man  ought  to  slink  like  a  beast, 
expecting  to  be  murdered,"  he  panted. 
"You  don't  know  where  he  went?" 

She  held  his  shoulder  down.  "You 
must  lie  still,"  she  said.  She  sat  staring 
at  him,  as  before.  He  let  her  voice  take 
possession  of  his  will,  while  he  returned 
her  gaze.  His  heart  began  to  regain  some 
rhythm;  his  harsher  emotions  began  to 
melt  in  his  pleasure  at  the  young  per- 
fection of  her  skin,  her  teeth,  her  hair. 

"  I  don't  object  to  lying  still,"  he  faintly 
smiled. 

Her  gaze  did  not  falter;  but  she  turned 
away  to  the  ridge  beyond  the  canon, 
without  having  matched  his  smile.  Her 
head  was  bare,  her  sleeves  were  rolled  to 
the  elbows,  her  skin  was  translucently 
browned.  He  noticed  these  things  while 
his  anger  reverberated  at  the  back  of  his 
thoughts.  She  was  not  taking  him  for 
granted.     He  wondered  why. 

"Do  you  love  this  mountain?"  he  said. 
"Does  it  mean  a  great  lot  of  things  to 
you?"  She  came  back  from  the  sky-line, 
her  cool  face  brightening. 

"Why  doesn't  it  to  you?"  she  said. 

"But  it  does!"  he  marveled.  "It's  my 
mother.  It's  my  place  of  refuge  from  all 
the  unpleasantness  in  the  world — or,  I 
thought  it  was  until" — he  bolted  up  — 
"if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  that  you 
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are  a  compensation  for  being  sandbagged?" 
he  said  gravely.  Her  mouth  stirred,  but 
she  made  no  acknowledgment. 

"Have  you  a  mother,"  she  said,  "who 
isn't  a  mountain  of  refuge?  "  Kendry  shook 
his  head. 

"She's  dead,"  he  said.     "  Is  yours?" 

She  shook  her  head  while  they  gazed 
unabashedly  at  each  other.  "Why  do 
you  think  I  don't  love  the  mountain?" 
he  demanded. 

She  flushed,  but  came  back  at  him  with 
directness.  "  I  didn't  suppose,"  she  said, 
"that  private  detectives  came  from  prefer- 
ence to  places  like  this." 

"Private  detectives!"  He  started  up 
with  a  suddenness  that  made  his  head  spin. 
"Oho!  You  think  I'm  a  private  detective?" 
Her  look  wavered,  then  returned  accusa- 
tively. "  Extraordinary!"  he  frowned,  with 
his  hand  to  his  brow.  "  I  didn't  dream 
that  I  resembled  one's  idea  of  a  private 
detective!" 

"They  generally  try  not  to,  don't  they?" 
she  said,  without  altering. 

She  saw  his  amazement  cloud  with  re- 
turning faintness.  He  sank  back  and  she 
came  with  the  canteen. 

"Not  a  detective!"  he  murmured,  face 
down.  He  was  long  silent;  the  brandy 
seemed  in  vain.  He  lay  motionless  while 
she  looked  upon  him,  undecided,  unsatis- 
fied, yet  compassionate  and,  presently, 
with  a  sudden  pallor.  The  blue  ether  was 
too  brilliantly  lighted;  the  broken  stones, 
half  fresh,  half  oxidized,  were  too  vividly 
green  and  pink  in  the  slant  beyond  them; 
the  dash  and  dip  of  the  birds  from  bough 
to  canon,  the  savor  of  the  living  trees — 
all  were  little  in  the  keep  of  his  ashen  face. 
She  thought  his  heart  had  stopped  beating. 
Her  look  went  over  the  bright,  unpeopled 
surface  of  the  land.  She  yielded  to  the 
moment,  without  thinking.  He  saw  her 
eyes  through  her  tears.  He  closed  his  own 
again. 

"You  must  eat  something,"  she  said, 
clearing  her  throat.  "I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that."  Yet  again,  while  he 
dutifully  ate  her  bread  and  cheese  a  bet- 
ter color  began  to  warm  him,  he  vaguely 
felt  her  bearing  alter,  through  something 
more  than  a  girl's  constraint  in  a  chance 
acquaintanceship,  to  a  deeper  distrust  of 
him. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  am,  though,"  he 


proffered.  "Everybody  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  tell  that.  My  name  is  Kendry — 
John  Kendry.  1  was  born  not  far  from 
this  mountain.  But  I've  lived  away,  off 
and  on.  I've  been  traveling,  trying  to  get 
my  perspective.  I  came  up  here  to  think: 
to  hammer  all  my  experiences  into  some 
kind  of  plan  for  a  career.  It's  a  handful!" 
he  laughed.  His  so  frankly  plunging  in 
perhaps  made  him  seem  to  seek  an  effect 
on  her.  "Of  course,  most  people  are  forced 
along  into  something;  but  I  had  a  lot  of 
money  left  me,  and  that  gave  me  a  free 
choice — and  that's  the  trouble!"  He 
mused  on,  as  if  in  a  fair  way  to  forget  her. 
Suddenly  he  sat  up.  "I  think  I  have  it! 
It's  been  muddling  about  my  head  for  a 
long  time,  and  that  fellow's  knocked  it 
into  shape!" 

She  did  not  ask  the  question  that  would 
have  proved  her  interest  and  her  accept- 
ance of  this  confidence.  She  leaned  against 
the  low  bough  of  the  cypress,  her  head 
obscured  in  its  foliage.  He  stared  at  the 
lines  of  her  waist,  flowing  in  their  natural 
course  without  the  lacing  that  solicits  the 
idea  of  femininity  and  diminishes  its  purest 
charm.  The  fact  stood  to  him  for  a  point 
of  view  flattering  to  his  own.  He  clasped 
his  hands  more  comfortably  behind  his 
head,  with  a  lock  of  hair  pulled  down  over 
his  wound. 

"Over  there,"  he  waved  toward  the 
city,  "most  of  the  people  I  know  are  trying 
to  get  richer.  Not  so  much  for  the  money, 
but  because  it's  the  only  game  they  know 
— the  only  one  they  think  there  is.  They 
are  like  ants:  they  are  dreadfully  busy  and 
organized;  but  they  haven't  the  least  idea 
as  to  what  it's  all  about;  they  are  too  sat- 
isfied to  be  able  to  evolve.  For  myself, 
I  want  to  move  in  more  dimensions.  I 
want  to  be  a  conscious  evolver — does  that 
sound  wordy?"  he  smiled. 

The  girl  was  seated  on  the  bough;  she 
gravely  shook  her  head  from  her  receptive 
silence.  His  audience  pleased  him;  he  re- 
sumed with  gravity. 

"Of  course  I  shall  go  through  most  of 
my  father's  experiences  in  life;  but  at 
least,  in  one  dimension,  I  want  to  begin 
where  he  left  off.  1  want  to  take  some- 
thing he  brought  to  me  and  carry  it  for- 
ward and  deliver  it  in  improved  condition 
to  some  other  chap  by  the  same  family 
name.    That  ought   to  be  good   sport — 
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a  sort  of  egg-and-spoon  race,"  he  inter- 
rupted irreverently,  "with  an  evergreen 
egg.  That  over  there,"  he  waved  to  the 
city,  "strikes  me  as  I  think  it  must  strike 
the  mountain.  If  you  sat  here  a  thousand 
years  and  saw  the  web  of  time  drawn  by 
you'd  begin  to  distinguish  between  the 
woof  and  the  warp.  All  these  ants,  that 
scuttle  horizontally  from  one  edge  of  the 
web  to  the  other,  with  a  visible  beginning 
and  end — they'd  be  Woofs;  and  all  the 
people  with  developed  souls  and  with  the 
wish  and  capacity  for  growing  toward 
infinity — they'd  be  Warps.  Is  this  getting 
too  thick  for  your  taste?"  He  sympathet- 
ically paused. 

Her  eyes  widened;  she  shook  her  head. 
"Well,"  said  Kendry,  with  an  agreeable 
sigh,  "I  don't  think  there's  any  fun  in 
being  a  Woof;  and  I  do  think  it  would  be 
immense  to  be  a  Warp!  " 

He  made  it  a  period  for  her.  She  was 
leisurely;  her  foot  swung  once. 

"How  shall  you  be  a  Warp?"  she  said. 
He  pondered. 

"You  see,  a  lady  Warp  is  born;  she 
simply  grows.  But  a  man  Warp  has  to 
make  himself;  he  has  to  prove  to  himself 
that  he  is  a  Warp — and  that's  the  trouble. 
I  told  my  idea  to  an  old  miser  yesterday. 
He's  a  son  of  the  wild  hyena — the  kind 
that's  born  starving  and  eats  off  his  broth- 
er's tail  and  gets  to  be  the  grand  pluto- 
crat. He  grew  quite  tender  with  me: 
said  I  was  perhaps  just  recovering  from 
the  measles.  He  asked  me  what  I  was 
going  to  do  about  it.  He's  a  Woof!" 
Kendry  offered  for  her  confirmation.  Her 
foot  swung  slowly  twice  again. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  suffered 
herself  to  say.  Now  he  got  her  profile 
sharply  cut  against  the  northern  tones  of 
the  sky.     He  studied  her  for  a  moment. 

"Something  big!"  he  was  easily  able  to 
say,  with  his  eyes  on  her.  "I  may  get 
myself  into  a  position .  of  trust  with  the 
people — a  position  where  I  can  sell  them 
out  for  millions — and  then  stay  honest 
instead.  Or  I  may  go  gunning  after  the 
criminal  rich.  To  my  mind  that's  the 
truest  sport  there  is,  for  a  gentleman  living 
under  a  republic.  It's  much  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  tigers.  Anyway,  I'm 
going  to  do  something  big!"  he  glowed, 
with  youth's  vagueness.  "Instead  of  be- 
ing a  rich  hand-to-mouth  Woof  I  am  going 


to  live  with  the  constant  knowledge  of 
being  a  conscious  part  of  the — the  whole 
continuous  performance!"  He  waved  at 
the  sky  and  waters,  with  a  grin. 

He  waited  her  verdict  while  she  gazed 
thoughtfully  across  his  shoulder  at  the 
sharp  shadows  of  the  rocks. 

"How  shall  you  begin?" 

"That's  what  the  wild  hyena  said!" 
Kendry  nodded.  "Couldn't  answer  him 
yesterday,  but  I  can  now.  Yesterday  I 
hadn't  been  thumped  in  the  noddle  by  this 
other  Woof."  He  waved  at  the  hidden 
places  of  the  woods.  "And  I  hadn't  been 
put  together  again  by  a  very  kind  Queen 
of  Warps!"  he  added  mischievously.  She 
flushed  and  made  herself  look  up  at  the 
tree  top.  Kendry  turned  to  where  he  im- 
agined his  assailant  had  fled.  "I'd  like 
to  meet  that  Woof  again,  though, '  he 
hardened,  with  a  distending  of  the  veins 
of  his  forehead.  The  girl  responded  more 
quickly. 

"You'd  recognize  him  if  you  saw  him?" 

"  I  can  put  him  in  his  class  without 
recognizing  him,"  said  Kendry.  "He 
works  for  the  wild  hyena,  but  he  doesn't 
know  it.  He's  the  saloon  element;  he's 
:he  floating  vote,  the  jail,  the  morgue, 
the  scareheads  in  the  newspapers.  He's 
the  enemy,  he's  the  hope  of  the  monarchs 
who  want  to  see  us  handed  over  to  the 
grand  plutocrat.  That  dates  back  to  my 
last  thesis  at  college— don't  be  alarmed!  " 
said  Kendry.  "But  it's  true.  Of  course 
he's  the  chap  to  round  out  my  idea.  I 
ought  to  thank  him:  but  I  shall  not!" 
He  appealed  to  her  ominously. 

The  girl  was  avoiding  him.  What  might 
be  a  return  of  her  first  suspicion  brought 
her  eyelids  nearer  together.  He  wondered 
if  he  had  grown  tiresome. 

"  If  you  think  my  mind  is  wandering," 
he  said,  "it  all  comes  to  this:  the  acts  of 
a  Warp  must  tend  to  improve  himself 
by  giving  a  lift  to  civilization;  and  my 
new  inspiration  is  that  I  will  begin  at  once, 
like  a  force  of  nature,  on  the  very  nearest 
thing  that  needs  me.  Even  if  it's  you!" 
he  irresponsibly  interjected.  She  brought 
her  shoulder  blades  a  little  together  and 
surveyed  him  neutrally.  "  But,  of  course, 
not  unless  you  were  pursued  by  an  evil 
Woof,"  he  hastened.  "That's  the  whole 
story!  "  he  smiled. 

For  this  he  received  something  steadier 
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than  a  casual  glance,  followed  by  the  girl's 
resuming  her  contemplation  of  the  green 
depths  of  the  canon.  He  became  aware 
that  for  some  reason  he  was  no  longer 
succeeding  with  her.  He  noticed  the  fine- 
ness of  her  nose,  of  the  poise  of  her  head. 
Her  hair  was  the  color  of  sunlight  through 
rich  amber.  Only  the  satisfaction  of  exam- 
ining her  while  she  gave  him  this  full 
opportunity  sufficed  for  the  touch  she  was 
laying  on  his  pride.  "I'm  deeply  obliged 
for  the  brandy,"  he  said  pleasantly,  his 
voice  drawing  off  a  shade.  She  rather  pen- 
etratingly eyed  him  for  a  moment,  but 
she  did  not  answer.  He  pulled  himself  up 
on  his  stiffened  legs. 

"  I  am  really  keeping  you,"  he  remem- 
bered. "I'm  quite  able  to  go  on  to  the 
summit."  He  willingly  sat  back  on  a  rock, 
while  he  tried  to  look  vigorous.  "  Do  you 
go  my  way?" 

"When  you  are  stronger."  She  calmly 
surveyed  him.  She  kept  her  seat  and  re- 
turned her  attention  to  the  seaward  ridge. 
It  was  early  in  the  season  for  a  sea  fog, 
but  the  white  bank  had  begun  to  peep 
from  behind,  preparing  for  an  assault  upon 
the  evening  slopes  to  landward.  To  land- 
ward all  was  smiling  and  clear,  but  from 
the  west  the  mist  would  soon  begin  to 
spill  down  over  the  summits  of  the  first 
canon  and  up  the  slope  where  Kendry 
waited.  The  sun  approached  the  edge  of 
the  fog's  cottony  border.  It  shone  directly 
behind  her  head  once  more,  giving  metallic 
luster  to  the  threads  of  her  hair  and  re- 
calling the  moment  when  first  she  had 
loomed  upon  his  senses.  The  birds  were 
flying  in  straighter,  wider  courses.  The 
two  human  shadows  lengthened  in  altered 
hues  over  the  stones.  The  young  woman 
who  chose  to  be  so  uncommunicative,  still 
seemed  willing  that  the  mist  should  hide 
them  together  on  a  lonely  mountainside. 
They  were  two  hours'  walk  from  any  habi- 
tation. His  own  silence,  his  increasing 
mystification,  did  not  disturb  her;  nor  did 
the  sight  of  the  sun  dipping  into  the  crim- 
soned fog. 

He  buttoned  his  coat  against  the  rapid 
cooling  of  the  air.  It  was  a  moment 
comfortably  to  dwell  on  the  other  con- 
sideration of  equal  importance  for  him 
with  his  own  career.  Mary  Eastwood 
and  her  mother  would  have  thought  to 
find  him  anticipating  their  arrival  at  the 


tavern  on  the  summit.  Such  an  eagerness 
on  his  part  he  believed  would  have  counted 
to  her  summers  of  seniority  as  a  striking 
quality  of  his  comparative  youth.  She 
would  find  that  he  had  changed  in  the 
intervening  two  years.  The  place  in  his 
life  to  which  he  had  assigned  Mary  East- 
wood without,  as  yet,  her  sanction,  she 
would  find  preserved  for  her,  but  ad- 
justed within  maturer  bounds.  He  would 
come  at  a  man's  gait,  with  reasonable 
regard  for  the  interesting  phenomena  by 
the  wayside.  The  girl  whose  averted  face 
took  on  a  wistfulness  in  the  softening  light 
beneath  the  cypress  was  of  capital  interest. 
Beneath  her  the  redwood  spires  on  the 
seaward  slopes  were  sinking  in  the  mist. 
The  first  thin  vapors  blew  across  her  cheek 
and  vanished  as  if  her  warm  blood  dispelled 
them.  To  eastward  sky  and  land  and 
water  stood  clear  in  the  evening  light;  to 
westward  all  the  forms  receded  into  thin- 
ner planes  and  vaguer  distances.  The  fresh 
wind  blew  with  a  faint  savor  of  the  ocean, 
sweeping  the  mist  across  the  dulled  stones 
and  through  the  trees. 

"Could  you  find  your  way  now?"  she 
said,  jumping  down.  "I  don't  think 
you  could,"  she  answered  for  him.  Im- 
mediately she  led  off  toward  the  beaten 
path. 

In  the  silence  she  seemed  to  suggest, 
he  followed,  dwelling  on  the  straightness, 
the  completeness  of  her  figure.  The  gloom 
was  beginning  to  make  it  dimmer.  The 
trail  wound  off  through  the  tall  chaparral. 
He  saw  her  snatch  off  occasional  branch- 
lets  and  crumple  the  leaves  to  her  nostrils, 
while  she  kept  the  pace  of  their  Indian 
file  at  something  slower  than  he  thought 
her  wont.  When  they  passed  around  in- 
to the  shadow  of  a  height  which  he  calcu- 
lated was  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  summit,  all  behind  and  below  them 
had  been  swallowed  in  the  mist,  which 
was  pierced  by  tree  tops  and  by  eminences 
gradually  sinking.  It  was  like  some  dis- 
solving view  of  wooded  isles  and  far  dim 
shores  soon  to  give  place  to  barren  sea. 
They  would  soon  have  left  the  level  stretch 
and  started  their  climb.  The  girl's  move- 
ment was  faster.  She  had  not  spoken. 
Kendry  marveled.  Why  did  she  carry 
a  canteen  of  brandy?  Why  had  she  so 
obviously  awaited  the  fog?  It  was  grow- 
ing difficult  to  keep  her  shadowy   figure 
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within  sight  around  the  turns  without 
running  into  prickly  foliage  on  either 
side. 

"We  are  going  down!"  he  discovered. 
"Are  we  on  the  wrong  trail?" 

"You'd  have  preferred  the  other?"  he 
heard  her  sweetly  say,  over  her  shoulder. 
Her  answer  seemed  reassuring.  Even 
should  he  return  to  the  open  spaces  and  per- 
haps to  the  other  trails  they  had  passed  he 
doubted  if  he  could  find  the  one  he  had 
counted  on.  He  tried  to  make  up  the  gap 
his  hesitancy  had  widened  between  them 
and  he  was  startled  by  the  speed  of  her 
descent.  Their  direction,  he  began  to  be 
certain,  was  away  from  the  summit.  The 
decline  was  continuous.  Despite  his  efforts 
she  was  drawing  away. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  judge  his 
position  by  the  facts,  throwing  out  his 
prejudice  in  favor  of  so  fresh  and  charming 
a  young  woman.  He  might  have  recalled 
one  or  two  chance  alluring  women  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  whose  guidance 
he  would  have  been  too  well  informed  to 
trust  himself  in  the  blind  darkness  of  a 
mountainside  where  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  already  he  had  been  ambushed. 
But  stumbling  after  her,  his  hands  stretched 
out  in  the  darkness  before  him,  his  feet 
sliding  on  the  loose  stones,  he  reflected 
merely  that  she  had  shown  an  inexplicable 
suspicion  of  him.  Now  perhaps  she  wished 
to  be  rid  of  him.  A  rolling  stone  brought 
him  down  heavily  on  his  side  against  the 
stock  of  a  scrub  oak.  He  lay  still  and 
could  not  hear  her.  Only  a  dim  differ- 
ence between  the  space  overhead  and  the 
walls  of  the  chaparral  indicated  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trail.  It  turned  sharply  a  lit- 
tle ahead.  Either  she  waited  without  stir- 
ring or  she  had  gone  too  far  in  advance 
to  hear  him  fall.  The  trail  now  curved 
back  toward  his  proper  destination.  He 
groped  along  it,  eyes  and  ears  alert.  The 
shades  and  dim  outlinings  of  the  bushes 
took  strange  forms  that  thinned  to  noth- 
ing at  approach.  The  big  owl  hooted 
from  a  far  tree  top;  all  the  rest  was  still- 
ness like  that  of  a  land  covered  with 
snow.  The  fine  particles  of  the  mist  wafted 
now  and  then  against  his  cheek,  as  if 
stirred  by  hidden  knowing  agencies.  A 
few  feet  on  either  side  his  sight  was  lost 
in  the  gray  tenuous  region  of  uncertainty 
into  which  the  girl  seemed  vanished.     He 


moved  softly,  pausing,  a  smile  upon  his 
lips.  A  long  time  appeared  to  elapse. 
His  fingers  pressed  into  the  soft  figure  of 
the  girl,  so  that  he  started  back  and  brought 
down  a  shower  of  moisture  upon  them  from 
the  shrub  under  which  she  stood. 

"  You  were  listening?  You  thought  you 
heard  something?"  her  voice  came. 

"No!"  he  puzzled.  He  distinguished  an 
uncertainty  in  her  breathing,  and  then  the 
note  of  preparation. 

"You  can't  lose  your  way  on  this  trail," 
she  pronounced.  "You'll  be  there  in  two 
hours."  Her  intonation  stiffened  for  the 
speech  she  had  arranged.  "  I  shall  never 
know  whether  you  are — merely  unusual- 
ly clever!"  she  finished,  with  a  little  laugh, 
not  at  ease.     "Good-night!" 

He  could  not  note  in  the  moment  all 
the  wavering  of  purpose  she  had  flattened 
out  of  this  accusing  speech.  He  heard  her 
moving  away.  His  quick  impulse  was  not 
to  follow  her,  not  to  answer.  But  he  heard 
her  steps  slowing — nearly  ceasing. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  but  that  I've  been  the 
more  genuine,"  he  said  gently. 

He  heard  her  pluck  a  leaf  from  a  young 
laurel. 

"I've  left  the  canteen  for  you,"  she 
called. 

Rushing  after  her  his  foot  struck  the 
canteen,  but  he  came  against  nothing  more. 
Somewhere  he  heard  the  bushes  crashing, 
on  the  slope  below  the  trail.  But  he  could 
find  no  opening  through  the  stiff  growth 
there.  The  sound  of  the  parted  chapar- 
ral diminished  and  stopped.  There  was 
nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to  hear. 

CHAPTER  II 

Nevertheless  he  held  the  canteen  by  the 
strap,  still  warm  from  her  fingers.  It 
was  important  enough  to  warrant  him 
in  seeking  her  out  to  return  it;  it  was 
trivial  enough  to  warrant  the  surprise 
she  might  show  at  his  taking  the  trouble. 
It  had  the  quality  of  "legal"  tender  in 
the  transactions  of  women  with  men; 
that  is,  it  had  value,  viewed  from  one  side, 
and  was  worthless  when  viewed  from  the 
other  side — and  it  was  the  feminine  pre- 
rogative to  view  it  solely  with  the  side  up 
which  best  fitted  an  occasion;  or  to  hold 
it  indefinitely  balanced  on  its  edge.  He 
owned  an  instinct  as  to  how  best  he  could 
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present  such  tender  at  its  source  for 
redemption.  That  would  be  with  out- 
ward assumption  of  its  worthlessness  and 
with  inward  expectation  of  receiving  at 
least  another  tender  of  equal  ambiguity. 
He  knew  that  if  he  presented  it  with  the 
"good"  side  up  it  would  be  turned  over 
and  looked  upon  from  the  other  side. 

It  bade  him  continue  without  further 
search  for  her.  If  he  was  mistaken  and 
a  purely  impersonal  compassion  had 
prompted  the  gift  of  the  stimulant,  then 
his  pursuit  of  her  through  the  bramble, 
even  if  he  caught  her,  would  yield  his  in- 
terest nothing  more.  If  the  canteen  was  a 
tender  of  good-will,  some  lapse  of  time 
would  not  diminish  its  significance. 

The  trail  wound  from  the  inner  slopes 
of  a  ravine  to  the  descending  ridge  that 
marked  its  outer  edge.  Here  the  vege- 
tation, rooted  in  thinner  soil,  was  too  low 
to  add  gloom  to  the  gray  obscurity.  It 
gave  a  feeling  of  open  space  which  he 
paused  to  enjoy.  The  mist  was  even  and 
still.  He  thought  it  showed  at  one  point  a 
quality  less  dense,  as  if  a  break  in  the 
fog  existed  beyond.  He  stepped  down  off 
the  trail,  to  satisfy  himself.  If  there  was 
a  light  glimmering  there  it  was  possible 
that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
mountain  where  the  only  houses  he  could 
remember  lay  scattered  at  its  base;  in 
which  case  the  girl  had  started  him,  not 
toward  the  summit,  but  toward  the  sea. 
Yet,  on  the  south  side,  he  should  have 
heard  the  fog-horn  moaning  at  the  Gate 
and  the  warning  signals  of  the  ferry-boats. 
Nothing  broke  the  silence;  but  the  lumi- 
nosity increased  as  he  went  farther  down. 
It  might  be  from  a  candle  or  from  a  con- 
flagration, so  much  the  particles  of  the 
mist  diffused  the  light.  He  more  cautious- 
ly picked  his  way  over  barren  intervals 
of  shale,  avoiding  the  crushing  of  the  shrubs. 
A  faint  resinous  odor  began  to  be  carried 
on  the  air.  The  light  took  oft  a  yellow 
tinge  and  the  dim  shadows  of  redwoods 
rose  into  the  line  of  his  softly  descending 
vision.  The  shadows  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened. The  crackle  of  a  fire  came  to  his 
ears,  along  with  a  voice. 

It  was  a  man's  voice,  familiar  not  be- 
cause it  belonged  to  an  individual,  but 
because  it  belonged  to  a  type  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  carried  him  back  to  the  moment 
when,   with   his   ears   attuned   to  foreign 


ways  and  foreign  accents,  he  had  stepped 
down  the  gang-plank  at  New  York  into 
the  longing  arms  of  porters  and  cabmen. 
Perhaps  the  voice  best  would  be  described 
by  saying  that  many  of  his  countrymen 
would  not  have  understood  what  was  being 
said  by  any  one  who  attempted  to  describe 
it;  for  it  was  a  voice  without  self-con- 
sciousness or  self-knowledge — perhaps  the 
only  thing  left  without  those  attributes  in 
a  land  where  every  one  so  closely  examines 
himself  with  a  view  to  betterment.  It 
was  in  this  case  differentiated  by  a  grieved 
insistence,  an  injured  argumentativeness; 
but  it  still  told  him  nothing,  within  wide 
limits,  of  the  breeding,  the  education,  rel- 
ative to  the  mass,  of  its  owner.  Kendry  ad- 
vanced to  where  he  could  hear  the  words. 
The  proximity  of  a  man  sent  throbbing 
the  scar  on  his  forehead. 

The  voice  ceased.  Perhaps  Kendry  had 
been  heard  crunching  the  stones.  When 
the  hidden  conversation  resumed  it  was 
from  another  voice,  smooth  and  clear 
across  the  silence. 

"  If  you've  done  nothing  against  the  law, 
why  do  you  hide  here?"  said  the  girl. 

"The  law!  I  was-  wishing  I  had  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  start  this  blaze  with!" 
the  man  laughed.  "You're  'the  people'; 
you're  easy!  You'd  sit  down  under  the 
statue  of  Justice  and  get  your  pocket 
picked.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  Justice 
was  blind?  Well,  she's  paralyzed,  too. 
All  she  can  do  is  to  throw  a  fit  now  and 
then  and  bite  the  man  nearest.  That's 
on  'page  one!'  "  he  finished. 

The  girl  made  no  answer.  "  I  notice 
you  didn't  bring  the  'nose-paint,'  "  he  com- 
plained presently.  "That's  how  you  think 
of  me!" 

"Was  the  brandy  all  you  wanted  me 
to  come  for?" 

"Oh,  tut!"  He  rose.  "I  guess,  after  a 
week  on  this  God-forsaken  hill,  I  wanted 
to  see  you!" 

"It  isn't  a  God-forsaken  hill,"  said  the 
girl.  "  If  you  wanted  to  see  me,  why  didn't 
you  come  to  the  God-forsaken  town?" 

"Yes — 'why  didn't'  I!  I  guess  you 
could  answer  that,  if  you  were  sworn  in. 
I  did  think  you'd  have  a  letter,  though," 
he  said  in  disappointment. 

"  If  you  want  to  hear  from  them,"  the 
girl  coldly  said,  "why  don't  you  go  to  see 
them?     Why  do  you  hide?" 
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There  was  annoyance  in  his  tone.  "  Why, 
now,  suppose  your  Law  hauls  off  with  her 
sword  at  those  thugs  and  splits  my  head 
open  with  the  back  swing?  They  haven't 
any  case.  But  they  want  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions on  the  witness  stand.  It's  my  repu- 
tation they're  after.  They  think  they  can 
make  me  look  queer.  I  offered  to  com- 
promise the  business  end  of  it.  They  want- 
ed four  times  as  much." 

Her  manner  seemed  to  nettle  him. 
"Even  so,  why  are  you  afraid  to  face 
them?" 

"Because  I'm  making  a  bluff  that's 
worth  good  money!"  his  voice  strained. 
"  You  just  want  to  throw  it  into  me,  don't 
you?  You're  a  big,  pretty  kid,  and  you 
know  you  can  say  what  you  like.  You  think 
I'm  running.  Well,  I'm  not  running  any- 
thing except  a  bluff.  There's  no  man  on 
God's  foot-stool  that  can  face  me  down — 
I  want  to  tell  you  that !  The  woman  that 
ties  up  to  me  is  in  luck,  if  I  do  say  it. 
I'm  not  an  Adonis  and  I'm  not  a  Hercules; 
but  that's  not  the  kind  of  machine  that 
keeps  the  road  in  this  century.  The 
woman  that  gets  me -gets  protected.  I'll 
cut  a  swath  through  that  old  town  for 
her  to  walk  through,  where  no  man  will 
speak  to  her  twice.  That's  the  kind  I 
am;  and  I  guess  you  know  it!" 

"Yes,"  she  breathed.  The  man  paused 
as  if  to  fathom  her  thought. 

"'Yes,'  and  you  want  to  say  I'm  a  tough!" 
he  complained.  "  I  don't  know  where  you 
get  your  ideas.  You  don't  know  anybody. 
I'm  going  to  tell  your  mother  to  cut  out 
some  of  those  novels.  Oh,  well,"  he  veered, 
"  I  wouldn't  interfere.  I  guess  you  know  I  'd 
scour  the  town  for  you.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  you're  wrong,  the  way  you  talk  to  me. 
You're  sure  wrong."  His  tenderness  was 
not  unconvincing.  "Why,  you  talk  like 
a  graduate  of  some  bunco  millionaire's 
Sunday-school.  The  real  Christians  are 
all  dead.  They  took  the  short  end  of  the 
bargain,  as  the  Book  told  'em  to — cen- 
turies ago!  And  they  trotted  off  to  heav- 
en, without  bothering  the  Probate  Court. 
That's  evolution.  Everybody's  got  to  look 
to  his  bargain  and  everybody  does.  You 
never  buy  a  yard  of  ribbon  but  some- 
body gets  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Who 
gives  away  colleges  and  hospitals?  Why, 
the  fakir  that's  always  got  the  best  of 
his   bargains.     Who   built   the   Coliseum? 


Why,  the  chap  who'd  annexed  about 
everything  in  sight  and  wanted  to  keep 
the  people  busy  and  fooled!  It's  the  same 
thing  now.  Along  comes  Mr.  Bunco  and 
builds  a  spire  to  Learning,  or  Health,  or 
Morals,  or  some  fad.  And  he  tells  you: 
'  Look  up  there  and  admire  that,  while  I 
rip  off  your  scalp  and  take  it  to  my  tan- 
nery.' He's  running  a  bluff.  So  am  I.  So 
is  everybody.  You're  a  woman;  I  guess 
you  know  that.  I  had  to  study  law  to 
find  it  out." 

"I'm  trying  to  discover,"  she  said  im- 
patiently, "why  you  wanted  me  to  come 
here!" 

"Well,"  he  answered,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, "because  you'll  have  to  go  and 
see  the  Chinaman." 

"Ah,  no!"  she  breathed  decidedly. 

"Wait  till  you  savez!  It's  your  busi- 
ness, Beauty,  just  as  much  as  mine,"  he 
said,  satisfied  that  he  could  convince 
her.  "  I  can't  help  knowing  certain  things 
I  know;  but  I  can  help  tellin'  'em — and 
I've  got  to.  I  wouldn't  even  tell  you; 
and  if  I  did,  you'd  misunderstand.  If 
they  get  a  judgment  by  default  they'll 
open  my  safe-deposit  drawer.  They'll 
find  nothing  there.  But  if  they  search 
my"  room,  they'll  find  all  I've  got  and  all 
you've  got,  too." 

"  But  they  can't  take  what  belongs  to  my 
mother  and  me." 

"There  isn't  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the 
world  to  prove  they  are  yours.  I  couldn't 
see  a  mix-up  like  this  coming!"  he  said  in 
his  injured  tone.  "You'll  have  to  go  and 
do  your  best  to  compromise  with  them, 
or  you  stand  to  lose." 

He  tossed  a  stick  into  the  blaze.  The 
sparks  shot  up  into  the  foliage;  the  fire- 
light gave  a  bluish  cast  to  the  green. 

"In  your  room,"  she  said,  "where  did 
you  hide  our  things?" 

"So's  you  can  go  there  and  have  them 
follow  and  snatch  it  out  of  your  hands? 
That  fellow  you  turned  away  from  your 
door  for  me — who  do  you  suppose  he  was? 
Who  was  it  nosing  after  me  on  the  moun- 
tain to-day?  They've  got  me  located; 
I  shift  out  of  this  region  before  daylight. 
No;  you'll  have  to  go  to  Chinatown;  and 
take  my  advice,  go  looking  as  handsome 
as  you  know  how!  If  anybody  says  any- 
thing to  you,  you're  a  tourist  from  the 
East." 
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Kendry  heard  the  girl  rise.  Her  voice, 
long  coming,  faltered  as  though  from  a 
child  disposed  to  weep. 

"I'm  going  home   now,"  she  said. 

"Better  sit  down  till  1  tell  you  how 
to  talk  to  those  people,"  he  said,  with 
some  doubt  as  to  her  intentions.  Her  feet 
pressed  the  dry  brush. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  them,"  she  said,  with 
a  breath.  "  1  shall  consider  the  money 
as  lost.  I  shall  not  say  anything  I  know 
■ — up  till  now — if  I  do  know  anything 
against  you  But  after  to-night  you 
mustn't  count  on  me.  I  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it,"  she  came  out. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool ! "  he  cried.  He  was  ex- 
asperated, but  still  unconvinced.  "Your 
mother  would  understand  it;  she'd  take 
it  from  me  that  this  is  what  to  do — why 
can't  you?  Why  can't  you  realize  that 
you'll  be  losing  every  cent  you've  got!" 
He  rose. 

"It  wasn't  much,"  she  said,  with  a  soft- 
ness that  heightened  his  anger.  "There's 
never  a  loss  without  some  gain.  I'm 
strong.  It  wasn't  enough  to  pay,"  she 
dwelt  on  the  word,  "for  the  pretense,  the 
falsehood,  the  slinking  I've  had  to  use  to 
get  here  to-night.  Oh,  you  can't  budge 
me!  I'm  not  so  solitary  in  my  way  of 
thinking  about  this  world.  Mother's  too 
old;   she's  too  weak-willed.     I'm  going!" 

Kendry  saw  the  man's  shadow  darken 
the  firelight. 

"By  God,  you're  not  going!"  he  said. 
"This  don't  fool  me.  Some  one's  been 
afoul  of  your  mind.  You've  had  it  in  for 
me  for  months.  Now,  when  you  think  I 
can't  come  back  to  town,  you're  going  to 
give  me  the  merry  laugh!  Well,  I  will  be 
back  in  town;  and  when  I  go,  you'll  go 
with  me!     I  don't  trust  you.    Sit  down!" 

Kendry's  knees  trembled. 

"Arthur!"  he  heard  her  struggle.  "Ar- 
thur!" 

The  scuffle  ceased  at  the  sound  of  Ken- 
dry breaking  through  the  brush. 

The  brush  grew  denser  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ravine;  a  fire  had  once  destroyed 
the  greater  redwoods  and  a  thick  growth 
of  young  ones  seemed  to  encircle  the 
fireplace  without  a  break. 

"Hello  there!"  he  called.  There  was 
no  answer.  He  discovered  a  thin,  dry 
water  course,  closely  bordered  by  the 
saplings,   leading  through.     He  stumbled 


over  its  rounded  stones  and  came  into  the 
lighted  circle. 

The  girl  had  identified  him.  She  stood 
across  the  space,  pale  and  avoiding  his 
glance.  The  man  stepped  out  from  be- 
hind her.  He  was  in  the  early  thirties. 
He  wore  a  stiff  hat  jammed  over  his  fore- 
head and  carried  a  cigar  crowded  into  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  He  sauntered  to- 
ward Kendry  with  his  hands  in  his  side 
pockets  and  his  not  large  eyes  looking 
closely  past  a  nose  that  rose  too  rapidly 
at  the  base  and  finished  too  trivially  at 
the  tip.  An  aggressive  and  intelligent 
alertness  were  set  upon  his  face  as  if  in 
defiance  to  a  hostile  and  contemptible 
world.  Kendry  looked  down  an  inch  upon 
this  older  head  so  forwardly  carried  on  the 
shoulders.  A  cynical  self-confidence  drew 
up  one  corner  of  the  man's  mouth. 

"My  name's  Paulter,"  it  said,  as  if  Ken- 
dry might  be  hesitating  to  ask.  "What  do 
you  want?"  He  stood  revolving  the  cigar 
in  his  lips.  Kendry  subdued  his  instinct  to 
an  apologetic  smile. 

"I've  walked  off  the  trail  in  the  fog," 
he  said.  "You  won't  mind  my  drying  off 
a  bit?"  He  saluted  the  girl,  then  thought 
best  to  seem  to  ignore  her.  Paulter  gave 
no  response  to  his  smile.  He  stood  motion- 
less, keeping  one  hand  in  his  pocket.  He 
looked  at  Kendry's  scar. 

"What  brings  you  around  here?"  he 
said,  as  if  he  expected  a  falsehood  in  an- 
swer. 

"Just  the  walk,"  said  Kendry.  To  af- 
fect to  find  nothing  threatening  in  Paul- 
ter's  manner  he  put  down  the  canteen 
and  took  off  his  coat  and  held  it  to  the 
heat.  He  felt  Paulter's  eyes  traveling 
the  outlines  of  his  pockets.  Nothing  like 
a  weapon  was  in  evidence  there.  Paulter 
thoughtfully  chewed  his  cigar.  Perhaps 
something  in  Kendry's  way  of  speech 
made  him  seem  from  too  foreign  a  place 
to  warrant  suspicion.  The  cigar  came 
from  the  mouth  to  the  hand  that  had 
stayed  so  closely  in  the  pocket;  some- 
thing like  a  smile  flickered  over  the  irregu- 
lar mouth.  Suddenly  the  cigar  shot  back 
again.  Paulter  stepped  offensively  near 
him. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  canteen?" 
he  said.  It  was  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
gave  no  one  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  An 
unpleasant  heat  rose  at  the  back  of  Ken- 
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dry's  head;  his  fingers  closed  on  the  coat. 
From  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  dimly  saw 
the  girl  turned  toward  him.     He  smiled. 

"Stumbled  on  it,"  he  said.  "If  it's 
yours,  you'll  miss  some  of  the  brandy," 
he  shrugged,  good-naturedly. 

He  held  the  coat  at  arm's  length  to- 
ward the  fire  and  continued  his  gaze 
genially  but  as  steadily  as  he  could  into 
Paulter's  eye.  He  had  come  on  the  girl's 
account  and  he  was  under  necessity  of 
peace,  even  had  his  taste  been  in  the  least 
for  brawling.  He  knew  that  a  point  might 
be  reached  where  his  pretense  of  not 
noticing  the  other's  malevolence  would 
become  so  transparent  as  to  defeat  its 
own  end.  He  had  passed  through  one 
encounter  where  the  memory  of  his  own 
inertness  oppressed  him;  now  he  was 
suffering  a  similar  stress.  To  have  to 
turn  on  the  man  who  awaited  his  least 
movement,  and  who  too  certainly  con- 
cealed a  pistol,  would  bring  the  situation 
to  no  better  pass  than  it  was  when  he  had 
attempted  to  better  it,  apart  from  his 
regard  for  his  own  life.  But  to  smile  was 
to  pull  up  a  weight  from  his  vitals  by  a 
thread.  It  brought  up  a  sigh  along  with 
it;  the  sound  discovert ed  him — it  seemed 
to  suggest  anxiety  or  fear.  While  he 
maintained  his  gaze  on  Paulter  he  won- 
dered if  it  was  fear.  He  knew  he  was  not 
calm.  He  had  never  laid  hands  on  a  man 
in  anger.  His  willing  understanding  had, 
so  far,  borne  him  over  places  where  mere 
calculative  tact  might  have  failed.  He 
had  now  to  learn  how  much  more  depress- 
ing it  is  to  consume  in  the  blood  the  venom 
which  rage  produces  than  to  turn  this 
venom  into  violence.  His  falsehood  about 
the  canteen,  made  without  a  glance  at  the 
girl,  advisable  though  he  felt  it,  sickened 
him  with  a  sense  of  its  moral  disadvantage. 
Paulter's  rapid  looks  from  Kendry  to 
her  and  back  again  seemed  penetrating 
the  history  of  their  afternoon  and  coloring 
it  with  the  man's  own  cynical  surmisals. 
Her  flush  had  paled.  She  faced  Paulter 
without  faltering,  yet  without  breathing. 
Kendry's  mouth  began  to  dry.  He  saw 
her  sink  with  uneven  respiration  to  a  fal- 
len tree  trunk.  The  relief  of  a  muscular 
movement  offered  itself  to  him. 

'Won't  you  put  on  my  coat?"  he  asked 
her 

Paulter  was  gruffly  before  him.     "You 


keep  your  coat,"  he  said,  over  his  shoul- 
der. He  took  off  his  own  and  transferred 
the  automatic  pistol  from  it,  with  a  full 
glance  at  Kendry.  Paulter  was  not  clad  for 
the  wilds;  brushed  and  smoothed  to  the 
prosperous  appearance  in  which  he  had 
reached  the  mountain,  he  would  have 
passed  in  some  drawing-rooms — until  he 
should  speak— for  one  of  their  admissible, 
but  less  inspiring  quantities.  It  was  pecu- 
liar to  American  life  that  he  was  inferior  to 
his  clothes  and  superior  to  his  manner  of 
speech.  Paulter  threw  his  coat  over  the 
girl's  knees.  Kendry  had  decided  that  the 
man  had  gone  too  far  in  contempt  of 
him. 

"Both  of  them,"  he  smiled,  following 
Paulter's  coat  with  a  proffer  of  his  own. 
He  moved  away  from  the  two,  acknowl- 
edging the  girl's  faint  thanks.  He  heard 
Paulter  in  pursuit  of  him.  This  was  the 
man,  he  could  not  doubt,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  Wound  that  smarted  anew  upon 
his  forehead.  Kendry  tightened  his  teeth 
on  the  necessity,  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility, of  finding  what  should  avert  a  speech, 
an  act,  more  insolent  than  could  be  an- 
swered save  with  his  fists.  The  mouth 
which  so  suggested  a  blow  leaned  over 
to  him  tonelessly: 

"  You  want  to  know  what  I  think  about 
that  canteen?" 

The  question  gave  time  for  an  answer. 
Paulter's  coolness,  perhaps  overbuilt  on 
Kendry's  long-suffering,  added  to  the 
probable  ease  of  knocking  him  into  the 
fire.  The  girl's  fingers  were  gripping  the 
bark  of  the  fallen  redwood,  her  widened 
eyes  in  a  message  Kendry  could  not  gather. 
He  wavered;  he  heard  a  call  from  out  the 
fog. 

It  was  an  Oriental  voice,  pronouncing 
Paulter's  name  with  assurance.  Paulter 
had  defensively  started  to  put  Kendry 
between  it  and  himself;  but  he  stopped. 
A  canny  speculativeness  entered  his  eyes; 
but  he  made  his  answer  sound  indifferent. 

"Nothing  to  stop  you  from  coming 
down,"  he  said.  There  was  the  rustle  of 
two  men  pushing  their  way  down  through 
the  chaparral.  For  the  moment  the  sit- 
uation was  relieved  for  Kendry,  whether 
or  not  the  odds  were  now  to  become  three 
to  one  against  him.  Nothing  from  the 
girl  illuminated  that  point.  Paulter's 
coat  slipped  from  her  knee.     She  left  the 
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log  and  stood  looking  down  into  the  fire. 
The  small  movements  of  her  nostrils  could 
not  conceal  the  stirring  of  something  new 
within  her.  It  might  have  been  by  a  nat- 
ural inadvertence  that  she  had  folded 
Kendry's  coat  under  her  arm.  Paulter 
had  not  noticed  it.  He  waited  at  the 
edge  of  the  circle,  listening  conjecturally 
toward  the  oncomers,  his  mouth  unevenly 
drawn,  his  back  half  turned  to  the  girl. 
Kendry  sought  some  sign  from  her. 

The  coals  were  pinkening  her  cheeks 
and  enforcing  the  blue  of  her  irises.  The 
smoke  was  going  straight  into  the  misty 
stillness  whose  particles  took  the  shadow. 
The  fire  lay  in  the  bed  of  what  in  winter 
would  be  a  pool,  bottomed  with  gravel, 
receiving  waters  due  for  the  lake  a  thou- 
sand feet  below.  The  taller  redwoods 
overhung  in  darknesses  outlined  by  feath- 
ery branching  curves.  Against  the  thought 
of  Paulter  and  his  emanations  stood  the 
slim  soft  figure  of  the  girl,  with  the  blood 
beating  in  her  cheek.  There  was  nothing 
of  hysteria  there,  consuming  though  she 
might  be.  There  was  an  increasing  set 
of  the  teeth,  a  movement  of  the  eye 
through  the  smallest  arc  of  a  circle — at 
the  nearing  of  the  others.  If  they  were 
still  more  to  threaten  her  dignity,  Kendry's 
fingers  strained  for  some  decisive  act.  He 
stole  a  glance  at  Paulter,  then  sought  with 
his  glistening  eyes  to  bid  her  go,  while  he 
sprang  through  the  fire  and  kicked  its 
embers  into  Paulter's  startled  face. 

She  held  him  for  an  instant  with  a  look 
where  all  the  history  of  her  predicament 
seemed  to  lie  open  to  him,  had  he  time 
to  read.  He  was  to  be  motionless,  to  be 
silent,  the  one  shake  of  her  head  im- 
plored. He  turned  to  Paulter.  The  same 
voice  called  from  close  at  hand,  asking  the 
way  to  the  fire  in  accents  unmistakably 
Chinese.  The  girl  sprang  through  the 
line  of  Kendry's  sight,  over  the  coals  and 
into  the  foliage  of  the  younger  trees. 
Their  branches  swung  back  into  the  circle. 
Paulter  wheeled  to  hear  her  whipping 
through  the  outer  saplings.  He  tore 
after  her  with  a  profane  muttering,  a 
beating  down  of  branches  and  a  crashing 
of  dead  undergrowth  such  that  the  sound 
of  her  own  going  was  drowned. 

To  follow  him  in  the  way  he  broke 
would  have  seemed  like  a  threat  of  attack 
on  an  armed  man.     Kendry  ran  out  of 


the  circle  by  the  way  he  had  come.  He 
butted  through  the  dense  and  darkening 
maze,  reckless  of  hair,  of  skin,  of  clothing. 
He  battled  out  of  the  redwoods  into  the 
oaks  and  on  into  the  manzanita,  still 
higher  than  his  head,  each  tougher.  He 
laughed  silently  with  the  joy  of  being  in 
action  and  at  the  success  he  felt  would 
come  to  the  plan  he  had.  He  emerged 
on  the  higher  ground  where  the  shrubs 
rose  but  waist  high.  He  stood  still.  The 
firelight  was  diffused  over  a  broad  space 
in  the  fog.  Paulter  was  behind,  lower 
down,  cursing  the  deeper  stretch  of  crook- 
ed, wiry  stocks  that  caught  him.  He 
heard  Paulter  stop  and  listen.  There  was 
no  other  sound;  the  girl  must  be  kneeling 
somewhere  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
pass  her.  Kendry  began  to  move  on  as 
if  in  stealth;  but  he  made  the  manzanita 
scratch  against  his  boots  loud  enough  for 
the  ear  of  Paulter.  He  smiled  at  the 
sound  of  Paulter  dashing  after  him,  guided 
by  this  scratching,  and  at  his  own  easy 
control  of  the  distance  that  should  be 
maintained  between  them.  To  keep  Paul- 
ter well  behind  he  was  presently  running 
through  the  darkness,  kicking  through  the 
stiff  low  chaparral.  He  made  a  blind  leap 
and  landed  in  the  branches  of  a  larger 
thing  that  closed  over  him  and  let  him 
gently  to  the  ground.  He  crouched  and 
held  his  breath.  The  firelight  had  dimmed 
to  almost  its  first  faint  luminous  wash  in 
the  distance.  He  heard  Paulter  panting 
as  he  came  in  the  fancied  trail  of  the  girl, 
now  through  less  obstruction  and  at  great- 
er speed;  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  two 
Chinese  speculating  to  each  other  by  the 
fire;  he  heard  the  hoot  of  an  owl  a  mile 
away,  all  against  the  gray  silence.  Paulter 
came  and  stopped  where  Kendry  could 
have  touched  him.  It  was  as  if  the  man 
knowingly  stood  over  him,  weapon  in 
hand,  deliberating  whether  to  ease  the 
rage  that  boiled  in  his  throat.  But  he 
moved  a  step  away,  seemingly  with  his 
back  turned.  Kendry  waited  with  a  hand 
upon  the  shale,  his  fingers  trembling  with 
the  temptation  to  even  matters  with  the 
man  who  had  ambushed  him.  He  saw 
the  dim  form  make  as  if  to  start  toward 
the  lower  part  of  the  slope.  If  Paulter 
found  the  girl  it  would  be  in  that  direction 
Kendry  believed.  He  clenched  his  fist; 
what  had  been  a  temptation  seemed  about 
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to  become  a  duty.  Then  Paulter  halted 
again  and  muttered  his  profane  comment. 
"She'll  pay  me  for  that!"  he  added.  He 
turned  slowly  back  toward  the  fire.  Soon 
the  only  sound  was  his  plaintive  mono- 
tone addressed  to  his  two  visitors  there. 
With  her  knowledge  of  the  mountainside 
the  girl  must  be  well  away.  Kendry 
staggered  up  a  hundred  feet  and  threw 
himself  on  the  edge  of  the  trail.  He  was 
faint,  but  he  was  pleased.  He  had  what 
might  suggest  a  theory  to  explain  the 
whole  of  the  girl's  behavior. 

He  no  longer  held  the  canteen;  but  she 
had  gone  with  his  coat.  It  would  be  the 
link  which  the  canteen  might  have  been, 
save  that  the  initiative  by  which  it  should 
serve  him  for  another  interview  must  lie 
with  her.  To-night  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  her.  She  would  flee  at  any  sound 
of  footsteps.  The  dampness  bade  him  take 
up  his  way  to  the  summit. 

He  should  manage  to  see  her,  in  any 
case.  She  was  beautiful — which  meant 
for  John  Kendry  that  her  perfection  pene- 
trated throughout.  She  was  in  distress 
and  without  true  friends.  She  had  a 
mother  who  was  feeble  of  body  and  weak 
of  will — which  would  elucidate  the  in- 
trusion of  Paulter  into  their  lives.  She 
was  solitary  and  she  loved  the  woods. 
She  had  tried  to  explain  existence  and  it 
meant  to  her  nothing  that  Paulter  stood 
for.  She  was  unhappy — and  she  was 
beautiful. 

His  seeing  her  would  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  episode  as  he  intended  to  recount 
it  to  Mary  Eastwood.  It  might  mean  his 
also  seeing  Paulter,  who  was  evidently 
jealous  and  unscrupulous.  But  the  en- 
mity of  unscrupulous  men  Kendry  did  not 
expect  to  avoid  in  his  projected  career. 
If  there  had  been  the  impetuous  in  what 
he  had  said  to  the  girl  about  this  choice 
of  career,  it  now  stood  the  test  of  fur- 
ther thinking.  Under  her  gaze  he  had 
vaguely  said  what  he  expected  to  evolve 
into  a  precise  program  for  his  life.  He 
could  not  see  into  the  future;  it  was  as 
undefined  as  the  mist  through  which  he 
pushed  his  way  toward  the  summit. 
But  he  had  said  at  random  that  his  de- 


parture might  begin  with  her,  and  the 
words  echoed  prophetically.  The  way 
might  always  lead  through  obscurity  and 
no  fame  accompany  the  achievements 
time  might  let  him  place  to  the  credit  of 
his  idea.  But  the  idea  itself  would  be 
enough.  An  idea  that  should  itself  be 
enough  was  what  he  had  been  seeking. 
The  way  might  lead  him  through  great 
trials,  even  to  death;  yet  all  ways  do,  he 
said  to  himself,  in  the  gloom.  But  its 
beginning  perhaps  could  be  generously, 
beautifully  impersonal  with  this  girl. 

He  was  glad,  when  he  reached  the  tavern 
and  saw  himself  in  a  mirror,  that  Mary 
Eastwood  and  her  mother  had  early  re- 
tired. His  dishevelment,  his  haggardness. 
would  have  been  too  disturbing.  Mary's 
presence  seemed  to  linger  about  the 
corridors.  Her  signature  went  across  the 
page  of  the  register  with  the  precision  of 
fine  lace  somewhat  starched.  It  brought 
back  to  him  with  a  freshness  possible  only 
to  such  proximity  the  atmosphere  that 
was  as  if  created  by  her  as  his  refuge  from 
the  rude  world.  When  she  had  learned 
to  understand  her  value  to  him  she  would 
become  unwilling  not  to  enjoy  it.  That 
he  could  not  doubt. 

He  drew  his  bed  to  the  window  and 
raised  the  shade.  A  flood  of  moonlight 
surprised  him.  The  sky  was  cold  and 
sparkling.  Below,  on  the  level  where  he 
had  entered,  stretched  the  white  upper 
surface  of  the  fog.  Only  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  stood  above  its  compacted 
billows;  the  rest  was  the  cottony  drift, 
blue-shadowed  in  its  irregularities  by  the 
moon;  distance — silent,  motionless  distance 
without   end. 

Somewhere  in  the  underlying  gloom 
the  girl  was  making  her  way  toward  a  late 
train  and  ferry  to  the  city^-she,  too,  alone 
in  a  resolution  which  should  change  her 
life.  He  shook  his  head  at  the  empty 
distance.  He  could  imagine  her  advancing 
toward  his  window,  magnified,  but  real, 
treading  the  floor  of  the  mist.  Her  hair 
glistened  in  the  moon;  her  eyes  reflected 
the  vault  above  her;  she  smiled  forward 
to  him,  as  one  approaching  in  the  uncon- 
ditioned confidence  of  a  child. 


{To  be  continued.) 


A   WAITING   GAME 

THE   "WHITE  TAIL'S"   LAST   TRAIL 
BY    MAXIMILIAN    FOSTER 


HIS  land  I  have  in  mind 
— a  bit  of  Maine — lies 
fronting  on  a  wall  of 
hills  that  keep  the  Ca- 
nadian boundary — all 
kinds  and  choice  of 
country,  you'll  say,  see- 
ing it  from  a  height. 
There  on  the  south  is  a  broad  open 
sweep  of  farms — windy  uplands  shining 
green  or  yellow  with  the  season;  but  on 
the  south  stand  the  trees,  their  long 
capes  reaching  down  among  the  clear- 
ings and  falling  back,  mile  by  mile,  into 
the  depths  of  a  wilderness  almost.  A 
forest,  sure  enough — or  its  leavings;  be- 
tween the  logger  and  that  following  scav- 
enger, the  pulp-wood  man,  sad  havoc  has 
been  played  with  it,  and  fire,  too,  set  by 
some  blundering  camper,  has  taken  hand, 
ravaging  fiercely.  But  for  what  is  left,  let 
us  be  thankful! 

Years  ago,  the  moose  and  caribou  quit, 
hunting  safer  cover;  the  deer  still  remain. 
One  wonders  why.  But  buck  and  doe, 
lacking  the  bigger  brute's  terror  of  the 
nearness  of  man,  still  cling  to  their  old 
haunts  and  places,  matching  their  wits 
against  the  arts  of  destruction;  and  very 
nearly  succeeding.  Take  an  old  one,  often 
hunted — there  is  wisdom ! — shrewd,  active, 
elusive — something  better  than  a  pot-shot 
for  the  blunderer — worthy  antagonist  well 
worth  the  hunting;  and  so  I  reminded 
Hen — a  game  worth  the  candle. 

"You  bet!"  said  Hen,  assenting  briskly. 
He  stood  his  rifle  against  the  roadside  fence, 
hitched  up  a  trousers  leg,  and,  squatting  on 
his  heels  in  the  dust,  drew  a  ground-plan 
of  his  discomfiture.  "Like  this,"  said  he, 
and  with  a  finger  traced  deliberately;  "  look 
— I'll  show  ye!"  In  time  to  his  words,  the 
moving  finger  worked,  and  leaning  back  he 


eyed  the  drawing  critically.  "This  yere's 
the  hill,  y'  mind;  now " 

Yes;  there  was  the  hill,  the  brook  be- 
side and  the  mountain  beyond. 

"Yep;  n'  more  'n  a  knife  ridge,  kinder — 
an'  here  yon's  the  windfall,  clear  to  the  top 
of  it — see?"  Here  he  plumped  down  a 
finger-tip,  dotting  the  figured  dust.  "Well, 
right  a-here  he  laid,  a-watchin',  clear  to  the 
top,  I  tell  you." 

So  far,  so  good!  "And  where  were  you, 
Hen,  when  you  fired?" 

The  moving  finger  hung  suspended;  Hen 
paused  and,  looking  upward,  paid  me  the 
honor  of  a  derisive  hoot.  "Fired — me? 
Heck — I  didn't  git  to  shoot  at  all!" 

Which,  as  it  appeared,  was  truly  the  case. 
"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  he  complained  peev- 
ishly. "Look!  I  comes  a-creepin'  up  this 
side  of  the  knife-ridge,  watchin'  careful  an' 
seein'  nawthin'  s'  much  as  a  slim  leg  to  him; 
an'  when  I  gits  near  enough  to  Mr.  Deer — 
flop! — up  he  jumps,  blows,  an'  skips  it 
down  t'  other  side.  That's  him!  Didn't 
make  no  odds  which  side  you  dumb  to  the 
hill,  he  was  right  where  he'd  skip  it  the 
fust  jump  out  o'  sight!" 

"And  where  did  the  buck  go  afterward  ?  " 
Hen  grudged  me  another  look  of  disdain. 
"Oh,  to  hell  'n  gone,"  he  answered  wearily; 
"or  thurabouts."  But  still,  Hen,  noting 
the  buck's  bigness,  had  tried  to  track  him 
a  while  on  the  soft  underfooting,  and, 
plumping  up  against  a  cedar  swamp,  had 
retired  in  futile  disgust.  "Trackin'  to  the 
bare  ground,"  said  Hen,  with  a  sniff,  "is 
fancy  to  read  about  in  books,  but  I  ain't 
jes'  got  the  time.  Well,  s'  long — I'm  damn 
near  dead!" 

He  had  picked  up  his  rifle  and  was 
slouching  down  the  road  when  I  called  to 
him.  "  Hunh?  "  he  grunted,  wondering,  and 
then  his  face  widened  in  a  grin.     "Oh,  sure 
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— hunt  him  all  y'  like.  I  don't  lay  claims 
to  no  deers  on  the  hoof.  It's  like  enough 
he'll  hang  to  that  neck  o'  woods,  but  that 
ain't  sayin'  you'll  git  him.     S'  long!" 

It  was  a  good,  big  buck,  sure  enough — 
I  made  certain  of  that  in  the  morning. 
Leaving  the  tote-road  at  a  point  above  the 
cedar  swamp,  I  struck  in  toward  the  brook, 
and,  coming  back  a  way,  picked  up  the  end 
of  the  knife-ridge  that  lay  under  the  heel  of 
the  mountain.  Two  other  deer,  small  ones, 
had  passed  that  way  in  the  night,  leaving 
their  slots  deeply  printed  in  the  forest's 
dank  carpeting  of  leaves;  and  on  the  crest, 
there  were  the  rounding  splashes  of  freshly 
turned  ground  where  Hen's  buck  had 
jumped  and  bounced  on  downward  into 
the  cover  of  the  swamp  below.  They  were 
big  tracks — big  enough  to  tell  of  weight 
and  age.  If  the  horns  matched  them,  I 
could  take  Hen's  word  for  their  size,  though 
Hen,  to  be  sure,  was  not  one  to  waste  words 
when  comparisons  hung  to  his  tongue. 

But  what  all  this  to  me?  I  had  the 
bare  privilege  of  standing  there  on  the 
ridge,  enjoying  the  view  of  hoof-prints  and 
with  a  mind  full  of  wishing;  but  the 
buck —  Well,  this  was  the  edge  of  a  wil- 
derness and  all  the  state  of  Maine  before 
him.  He  might  be  lying  somewhere  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  his  well-wisher  or,  fast 
enough,  a  mile  or  so  beyond.  It  was  all 
the  same — as  well  try  to  track  a  bird  in  the 
air  as  track  him  through  the  tangle  of  that 
swamp.  Even  though  he  did  lie  in  there, 
close  at  hand — which  was,  of  course,  un- 
certain— it  would  be  a  bootless  task  to  rout 
him  out.  I  would  have  only  the  pains  of 
jumping  him,  and  one  jump  would  plunge 
him  out  of  sight— there  was  the  answer  to 
it.  So,  turning  from  the  hill,  I  edged  the 
swamp.  There  were  other  deer,  said  I,  shy- 
ing from  its  black  and  tangled  front,  and 
so  consoled  myself  from  the  futility  of 
breaking  into  that  blinding  cover. 

The  day  was  clear  and  fine.  Frost  lay 
on  the  whitened  leaves,  and  as  I  turned 
from  the  low  ground,  climbing,  the  sun 
lifted  from  beyond  the  ridges  and  filled  all 
the  forest  with  a  mellowing  glow.  The 
leaves  were  gone;  the  long  acclivity  arose, 
terrace  by  terrace,  before  me,  strewn  here 
and  there  with  a  bowlder  pitched  from  its 
cap  and  laid  all  about  with  its  yellow  foot- 
ing of  dropped  foliage.  It  was  a  soft  and 
noiseless  going,  the  leaves  gave  beneath 


your  foot,  soundless  and  deadening,  and 
who  went  with  a  mind  for  hidden  twigs, 
feeling  them  before  they  cracked,  went  as 
softly  and  as  covertly  as  a  wraith.  Only 
the  brook,  playing  over  the  stones  below 
with  a  distinct  and  metallic  tinkle,  raised  a 
noise  in  that  stillness,  and  that,  soon  enough, 
died  away. 

It  was  still  enough  for  the  deer  to  be 
afoot;  they  would  be  hunting,  now,  a  place 
to  lie  for  the  day.  I  crept  along,  aisle  after 
aisle,  among  the  trees  opening  out  to  dis- 
close the  quiet  woods  beyond,  halting  at 
every  step  almost,  and,  with  prying  eyes, 
searching  the  depth  of  every  windfall,  the 
latticed  thickness  of  every  bush,  the  deep 
hollows  in  the  ridge  and  every  other  likely 
place  for  some  sight  of  hide  or  hair. 

It  is  the  premonition,  I  think,  that  warns 
you  first — that  before  the  first  actual  sight 
— or,  at  least,  it  seems  so  in  the  case  of  the 
lurking  game.  There — the  windfall  on  the 
left!  Look — do  you  see  anything?  The 
blank  tangle  of  blackened  twigs  slowly  re- 
solves itself  out  of  a  blur  of  blackness,  each 
twig  clear  and  sharply  defined,  and  there — 
look! 

I  had  turned  to  the  west,  creeping  softly 
up  a  little  spur  set  out  on  the  hillside,  and 
peered  above  its  crest.  Some  twist  of  the 
wind  had  dragged  up  a  beech  by  its  roots, 
and,  carrying  it  down,  lodged  the  wreck  in 
the  fork  of  a  smaller  tree  beneath  it.  There 
was  a  ruck  of  dead  foliage  still  clinging  to 
the  top,  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  twigs  and 
leaves,  but,  with  my  eyes  close  to  the  earth, 
I  could  see  dimly  beneath  it  and,  with  a 
sudden  answering  heart -beat,  lay  still,  look- 
ing, searching,  prying — all  filled  with  that 
premonition! 

Within  that  intertexture  of  twigs,  criss- 
crossing in  their  tangled  pattern  of  lines,  a 
something  stood  out,  vivid  and  unlike — a 
straight  line,  up  and  down — little  more 
than  that.  In  that  jumble  of  brown  leaf 
and  twig,  the  sight  became  confused — a 
mere  twig,  too,  perhaps;  but  wait —  It 
is  not  often  in  country  like  this  that  you 
see  the  whole  bodily  form  before  you;  once 
in  a  great  while  you  may  stumble  on  buck 
or  doe  in  the  open,  and  take  your  choice 
of  shots.  But  in  most  cases  it  is  this — a 
vague  glimpse  of  shank,  the  gleam  of  a 
white  butt,  an  ear  wagging  above  the 
cover  or,  perhaps,  two  of  them  fronting 
toward    you,  V-shaped    and    dimly    seen 
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against  the  shading  background.  I  focused 
my  eye  on  the  depth  of  the  windfall,  peered 
intently,  and  seemed  to  see  an  outline! 

Yes — deer,  safely  enough!  But  what 
kind?  There  was  only  that  glimpse  of  leg — 
hind  leg  or  fore,  I  could  not  see — and  a  sense 
of  the  shape  above.  One  way  of  doing 
things  would  be  to  slam  away  into  the 
cover  and  take  the  chances — the  deer  would 
take  the  benefit,  good  or  bad  for  its  health 
as  the  shot  turned  out— but  this  shape  of 
things  is  another  way  to  bungle  it.  No; 
that's  the  way  to  do  it  wrong — see  what 
you're  shooting  at,  is  the  rule;  and  by  that  I 
was  minded  of  new  hands — and  some  old 
ones,  too — that  cracked  away,  hot-headed, 
at  whatever  might  be  a  deer.  Pretty  un- 
comfortable companions,  too,  they  were, 
to  be  turned  loose  in  the  bush! 

Shoving  the  rifle  in  front  of  me,  I  stood 
up  and  showed  myself.  Phee-eee — ugh! 
The  deer,  too,  had  been  watching  while  I 
had  watched.  It  jumped,  blowing  its  wild, 
coughing  gust  of  alarm;  and  I  was  glad, 
then,  that  I  had  not  sent  a  bullet  searching 
among  the  twigs,  taking  the  hazy  chance 
of  what  it  found. 

For  in  place  of  the  big  buck  that  hope 
had  painted  with  a  brush  of  fancy  there 
hopped  up  out  of  the  windfall  a  slat-sided 
doe  and  at  her  heels  the  summer's  fawn. 
Poor  thing! — she  was  in  a  wild  panic  of 
terrors  as  she  scuttled  to  cover,  her  white 
flag  wig-wagging  like  an  arm  as  she  dodged 
and  twisted  among  the  trees.  I  held  the 
sights  on  her  as  she  fled,  flying  by  bounds 
like  a  steeple-chaser,  and  could  have 
drilled  her,  end  to  end,  as  she  bucked  away 
down  the  opening.  Another  crash — a 
heave  over  a  neighboring  windfall — a  splin- 
ter of  twigs  and  she  was  gone,  silence  fol- 
lowing, the  pervasive  quietness  of  the 
woods. 

I  jammed  back  the  unused  cartridge  into 
the  magazine,  and  went  the  other  way. 
Poor  things — she  and  her  fawn  would  have 
fright  enough  to  last  them  many  a  day! 
Mounting  to  the  shelf  that  lay  along  the 
hill,  I  trailed  on  westward — I  had  seen 
deer,  now;  perhaps  I  was  to  get  a  shot! 

The  bench  ended  abruptly  in  the  long 
slant  of  the  mountain,  and  below  lay  an 
open  slash.  Not  much  use  to  hunt  there, 
this  time  of  day;  but  for  the  sake  of  doing 
the  thing  as  it  should  be  done,  I  had  a  look 
— drew  blank,  of  course — and  sheered  off 


into  the  trees  above.  A  good  place  at 
evening  time,  this  slash;  1  marked  it  in 
my  mind,  resolving  to  return  later  on.  The 
soft  ground  at  its  side  was  cut  up  like  a 
sheep-lot  by  the  passing  hoofs;  all  about 
they  had  browsed,  nipping  the  tender 
twigs,  and  close  beyond  stood  a  sapling, 
frayed  and  ragged  about  the  butt  and 
stained  redly  by  the  sap  where  some  buck 
had  slammed  it  with  his  horns,  fretting  for 
the  autumn  battle.  Above  me,  the  chop- 
pers had  begun  again.  The  ground  lay 
strewn  with  faded  tops,  a  trap  of  them 
pitched  about,  helter-skelter;  and  the  more 
I  edged  away  to  the  left  to  clear  them,  the 
deeper  they  seemed  to  grow.  Looking  up, 
I  could  see  where  they  thinned  out — easier 
to  cross  than  go  around  them;  and  so,  re- 
gardless of  caution,  I  held  up  my  gun,  took 
a  look  again  and  plunged  over  through  the 
thinnest  part  of  it. 

Crash!  It  served  me  right.  At  the 
crack  of  breaking  bush,  I  threw  in  a  shell, 
the  same  gesture  flinging  the  butt  to  my 
shoulder;  and  there  he  jumped!  It  was  a 
buck — a  big  one,  too — big  enough  to  be 
that  star-pointer  of  Hen's  impassioned 
comparisons — I  saw  his  horns  laid  back  as 
he  heaved  over  the  windfall,  his  long  legs 
stuck  behind  him  like  a  pair  of  stilts;  and 
there  was  his  flag,  tip-tilted,  and  flaunting 
derisively  toward  me.  Or  so  it  seemed,  a 
flash  of  white  bidding  me  a  brisk  adieu! 
The  crack  of  the  gun — one  shot;  I  had  that 
consolation — he  answered  with  another 
flirt  of  mockery,  dodging  sideways  to  the 
right,  and  though  I  flung  another  bullet 
after  him  as  he  ducked  to  the  cover  like  a 
rabbit,  that  was  the  last  of  him,  and  I  stood 
and  looked  into  space. 

I  picked  up  the  track  and  followed. 
Perhaps — I  boosted  myself  with  a  hope — 
perhaps  that  quick  snap  of  rifle  had 
touched  him.  I  picked  up  the  tracks  be- 
yond that  treacherous  abattis  of  tops, 
cursing  myself  for  the  blunder,  too,  and 
step  by  step  pored  along  the  woods  looking 
for  a  sign  to  tell  me.  As  the  conviction 
forced  itself,  I  gave  up  looking — he  was 
safe  and  sound;  no  buck  of  mine;  but  with 
a  kind  of  dogged  tenacity  bred  of  the  dis- 
appointment, I  kept  on  along  the  track, 
picking  up  the  slots  one  by  one,  patiently, 
till  he  swung  back  into  that  country  I  had 
left,  heading  for  the  swamp  below.  There 
I  left  him.     Little  use  to  plow  a  way  into 
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that  blinding  mess;  the  dry  stubs  and  the 
branches  interlaced  in  a  bewildering  thick- 
ness would  cry  warning  to  any  waiting  deer 
long  before  you  came  in  gun-shot;  and  to 
claw  a  way  through  the  tangle,  the  branches 
gigging  and  snatching  at  your  passage  right 
and  left,  would  be  only  a  pains  taken  for  the 
pleasure  of  jumping  the  game  unseen.  So 
with  these  sour  reflections  to  keep  me,  1 
climbed  back  to  my  mountain,  jumped  two 
other  does  and  a  fat  spikehorn — a  good, 
round  two-year  old  that  promptly  beat  my 
bullet  to  cover — and,  all  disgusted,  gave  up 
the  hunt  for  the  day.  But  all  right,  my 
bonny — you  wait! — another  time  is  com- 
ing; the  snows  will  be  here,  by  and  by. 
For  the  one  glimpse  I  had  caught  of  the 
big  buck  told  me  he  was  worth  the  waiting. 
Hen,  grinning  joyously,  listened  to  the 
tale.  "And  where  was  you  when  you 
fired?"  he  mocked,  hooting  loudly;  "naw 
' — y'  needn't  tell.  Y'  was  up  in  the  air,  I 
guess!"  It  was  the  same  buck,  sure 
enough — or  one  as  big;  and  as  Hen  said, 
clucking  his  tongue  and  nodding  sagely — 
"No  one  warn't  goin'  to  catch  him  a-settin' 
an'  lam  an  easy  bullet  in  his  ribs — nussir, 
you  wouldn't!"  He  knew  what  it  meant, 
that  buck,  when  he  clapped  an  eye  to  any 
figure  sneaking  and  snooping  and  crouching 
along  the  woods,  and,  once  seeing  it,  would 
stand  only  long  enough  to  pick  the  shortest 
way  to  cover.  But  with  the  snow  to  help! 
Well,  that  would  be  a  different  matter.  He 
might  jump  and  scuttle,  but  he  would  leave 
a  trail  behind;  and  with  time  and  patience, 
and  the  plain  tracks  to  follow  by,  one  might 
stand  some  chance  to  land  him  while  he 
napped  in  fancied  security. 


There  came  the  snow  at  last.  A  first 
few  spitting  flurries  heralded  the  storm  at 
sun-down;  night  came  and  with  it  the 
heavy  clouds  rolling  down  across  the  basin 
of  the  hills.  It  was  a  light  and  powdery 
snow,  sifting  with  a  whisper  amid  the  trees, 
and,  on  that  frozen  ground,  piling  fast. 
Toward  dawn  came  a  warmer  breath  of 
air;  the  flakes  took  on  in  size  and,  clinging 
in  their  wetness  to  the  boughs,  loaded  all 
the  trees  with  its  heavy,  clinging  weight  of 
white.  Only  the  drip-drip-drifi  of  moisture 
from  the  trees  raised  a  sound  in  that  dead 
air — underfoot,  the  going  was  as  soft  as  on 
dampened  moss.     Hen,  striding  on  ahead, 


went  hke  a  ghost,  his  shoe-packs  sinking 
noiseless  at  every  step  as  he  wormed  his 
way,  ferret-wise,  among  the  laden  thickets. 
"Fine — fine,"  he  whispered,  turning  with 
a  ^rin;  "don't  make  no  more  clatter 'n  a 
mouse."  Turning  westward,  he  plunged 
on  into  the  thick  of  it,  and  the  cedar 
swamp  lay  just  beyond,  the  brook  tinkling 
along  its  anchor  ice  at  the  edge. 

Dawn  had  come,  the  last  stars  paling  be- 
tween the  rifts  of  tattered  cloud;  and  the 
light,  rising,  showed  us  the  forest  cloaked 
in  its  garment  of  white.  For  a  while  we 
crept  along,  looking  on  every  side  for  a 
sign,  but  the  dead  expanse  of  snow  among 
the  trees  spread  out  untracked,  unfigured 
by  any  passing  foot.  "Naw,"  said  Hen, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head,  as  we  drew  our 
circle  about  the  thick  and  bushy  low 
ground;  "he  ain't  in  there — or,  leastways, 
if  he  is,  he  ain't  come  out.  One  of  us  best 
keep  right  along  the  hollow,  an'  the  other 
try  it  higher  up." 

By  choice  I  took  to  the  high  ground;  the 
going  was  better  there,  though  the  chances 
were  of  the  deer  keeping  to  a  close  cover 
from  the  storm.  "Well,  I  dunno — it's  one 
way  or  t'other.  Pretty  good  lyin'  ground 
on  the  hill,  too.  Keep  yer  eye  skinned  to 
the  shelves." 

So  we  parted,  Hen  pushing  off  to  the  left, 
and  I,  climbing,  taking  to  the  slant  of  the 
hill.  Rod  by  rod,  I  worked  my  way  up- 
ward, cutting  a  diagonal  along  the  slope; 
the  dawn  rose  higher  and  still  I  found 
no  tracks.  Nothing  moved — no  sight  or 
sound  of  life;  the  living  things  of  the  forest 
kept  close  that  day,  still  clinging  to  their 
shelter  of  the  night.  The  hour  slowly 
passed. 

Then  from  the  flat  below  clanged  the 
spiteful  twang  of  Hen's  smokeless  powder. 
In  that  heavy  moisthess  of  the  air,  the 
sound  hung  ponderously,  echo  beating  back 
in  echo  from  the  walls  of  the  hills  about. 
Bang — again — and  bang-bang!  Hen  seemed 
to  be  using  lead;  and  I  stood  there,  peering 
down  into  the  hollow,  all  disconsolate  and 
assured  in  my  mind  that  it  was  to  Henry 
that  fell  the  honors  of  the  day.  Bang — 
then  a  heavy  crash  at  my  left! 

My  heart  leaped,  fluttering!  Buck  fever 
— yes;  a  touch  of  it,  perhaps!  I  switched 
around  with  a  jerk,  a  hand  twitching  the 
finger-lever  convulsively  and  driving  the 
cartridge     home.     Crash — there     ahead — 
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crash!  I  got  one  fleeting  glimpse  of  a 
broad  flank,  skewbald  with  a  splash  of 
snow  on  his  quarter,  one  brief  view  of  a 
waving  flag  flirted  above  the  bush — then 
silence,  roaring  with  the  rush  of  blood  to 
my  ears,  and  out  of  that  arising  the  faint 
and  distant  cracking  of  a  twig. 

He  had  lain  there  just  above  me,  uncon- 
scious of  my  coming  on  that  soundless  foot- 
ing; and  only  the  roar  of  Hen's  rifle  had 
stirred  him  to  turn  around.  Then  he  had 
seen  me,  I  think,  sighting  trouble  as  I 
moved;  and,  to  the  echo  of  that  last  shot, 
bundled  out  of  it  hastily,  his  conscience 
clear  that  this  was  a  place  to  quit.  On  the 
soft  snow  the  affair  lay  plainly  stamped: 
there  the  rounded  hollow  of  his  bed  with 
its  cushion  of  brown  fern  beneath,  and  over 
beyond  that,  the  cup-like  hollow  where  his 
bounding  feet  had  stamped  away  in  flight. 
Horns? — yes;  I  had  seen  them — one  vivid 
glimpse  of  horns  in  that  brief  dissolving 
view.  They  were  laid  back  along  his  neck 
as  he  sailed  the  fallen  top  away  from  me; 
and  I  took  up  the  track,  going  fast,  looking 
ahead  lest  he  turned  to  stare  behind  him, 
but  pretty  sure  he  would  not  hesitate,  once 
that  he  had  set  out  to  vanish. 

He  went  away  along  the  ridge,  keeping 
to  the  level  of  the  shelf  until  he  reached  its 
farther  end.  There  his  plunging  bounds 
dropped  to  an  evenergait,  and,  with  a  long 
distance  between  us,  wandered  crossways 
down  the  hill.  There  would  be  thick  going 
there  below;  1  knew  what  he  hunted,  but 
shrugged  myself  and  followed  on.  Rod  by 
rod,  the  trail  dropped  down  from  the 
heights,  crossed  the  brook  at  the  foot;  and 
going  on  a  little  farther  turned  abruptly 
into  the  thickets  that  filled  the  level  flat. 

Slow  was  the  word !  No  chance  now  to 
drop  the  tracks  and  make  time  by  cutting 
corners.  In  that  tangle  there  was  no  tell- 
ing where  he  would  stand  and  look  back 
and  no  way  to  reach  him  but  by  hanging 
strictly  to  his  trail.  All  right  enough,  too, 
to  plan  and  fashion  strategy — work  to  lee- 
ward, you  say — yes,  and  burn  up  every 
earthly  chance.  In  the  open  hardwood 
above,  it  would  have  been  easy  and  clear 
enough  to  go  to  leeward,  and  so  spy  him 
out  before  he  scented  you;  but  here — 
I  crawled  on  after  him,  his  tracks  dodging 
and  twisting  like  a  rabbit  at  its  play,  and 
plainly  looking  for  the  deepest  rack  and 
tangle  of  bush  where  he  might  lie  down 


safely  in  comfort  and  in  peace.  A  mile  of 
this  showed  me  he  was  halting.  He  had 
turned  in  his  tracks  and  stood  there  looking 
back,  going  on  again  at  an  easy  pace  and 
making  no  choice  of  the  going.  Once — and 
then  as  if  in  the  very  joy  of  it — coming  to 
the  blank  wall  of  a  blow-down,  he  had  gone 
down  on  all  fours,  almost,  and  pushed  and 
plowed  and  wormed  his  way  in  and  out 
of  the  fallen  trunks,  strewn  there  like  jack- 
straws.  The  snow  dumped  on  me  in  damp 
cascades  as  I  followed  after — there  was  no 
way  to  get  around  it;  he  was  idling  slowly, 
now,  and  at  any  moment  I  might  jump  him. 

With  cautious  hand  I  wiped  the  snow 
from  breech  and  muzzle,  blew  down  the 
barrel  to  make  sure  it  was  not  choked;  and 
stooping — creeping — crawling,  followed  at 
a  snail's  pace,  one  foot  trying  the  ground 
before  me,  tip-toe,  before  the  other  followed 
after.  By  some  whim,  he  kept  his  way  on 
through  the  thick  of  it;  the  swamp  thinned 
out,  and,  turning  again,  the  buck  struck 
back  to  the  hill. 

And  there  once  more  I  failed!  Ahead — 
as  I  knew — lay  another  little  circle  of 
swamp-ground;  he  would  lie  in  that,  I 
figured.  But  the  buck,  it  appeared,  had 
other  plans.  The  trail  came  up  out  of  the 
tangle,  heading  for  that  next  one  just  be- 
yond, and,  doubling  my  pace  in  the  clear, 
I  trailed  after  him,  dropping  below  the 
track  in  this  opening,  and  sure  of  him 
ahead. 

Crash — crack — thump!  That  was  all; 
not  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  him,  but  only 
the  sound  to  tell  me.  In  my  haste  and 
eagerness,  sure  of  mind  that  he  would  lie 
down  in  the  thickets  farther  on,  I  had  gone 
plowing  along  with  a  half-careless  scru- 
tiny begrudged  the  cover  between.  So  my 
buck,  his  plans  not  suiting  mine,  had 
dodged  in  behind  a  handy  windfall,  and, 
standing  there  with  an  eye  to  the  back- 
trail,  had  sped  me  trailing  briskly  to  that 
finish.  So,  once  again,  the  oft-repeated 
lesson!  Eagerness  leads  the  chase,  but 
caution  wins  the  reward.  There  are  long 
waits  in  a  hunt  like  this;  you  will  go  on, 
growing  careless  with  delay;  and  the 
chance,  when  least  expected,  comes  and — 
by  the  same  token — likely  enough  goes  by. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  cost  of  success — 
once  again  the  buck  had  caught  me 
napping;  and,  wiping  the  sweat  from  my 
face,  I  picked  up  the  trail  anew  and,  my 
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face  to  the  rising  wind,  resumed  patiently 
the  unraveling  of  that  skein. 

The  buck,  it  seemed  pretty  certain  now, 
would  be  awake  to  what  followed  in  his 
tracks.  Haste  would  do  me.no  good;  I 
followed  leisurely,  doing  over  again  the 
work  I  had  just  but  done.  In  his  flight  he 
skirted  the  swamp-hole  where  I  had  made 
sure  to  find  him,  and,  circling  as  he  went 
along,  bore  back  toward  that  first  country 
where  I  had  jumped  him.  An  hour  of  this 
showed  me  that  he  stopped  to  watch  and 
listen;  there  was  where  he  had  turned  side- 
ways and  looked  back  again — gone  on  a 
little  ways  and  then  resumed  his  zig-zags. 
A  moose,  routed  out  like  and  hunted  on, 
would  have  picked  up  his  heels  and  burned 
off  into  the  distance,  resting  only  when  he 
had  put  the  countless  miles  behind  him. 
But  the  buck,  clinging  to  home  and  the 
covers  that  he  knew,  would  play  along  in 
circles,  hanging  there  undaunted  and  trust- 
ing to  his  doubling  and  his  dodging  to 
throw  off  the  troubling  pursuit.  So  I  kept 
on,  hopeful  and  crafty,  and  took  my  time  to 
it.  Swinging  below  the  tracks,  I  took  his 
line,  ranged  up  to  them,  now  and  then,  to 
make  sure  of  his  direction;  and  once  more 
the  mountain  was  before  me  and  the  trail  •" 
rising  higher. 

The  morning  had  grown  along;  noon  was 
drawing  near.  In  the  warming  air,  the 
snow  settled  fast,  the  drip-drip  of  its  melt- 
ing sounding  on  every  side;  and  now  and 
then — plomp! — a  branch  throwing  off  its 
weight.  But  beyond  this,  stillness  held; 
the  wind  had  drooped  to  a  whisper  among 
the  tops,  died  away  altogether,  and  a  deep 
quiet  of  loneliness  settled  over  the  woods. 

Above  arose  a  little  spur,  standing  out 
from  the  mountain,  and  a  hollow  in  be- 
tween. The  track  ranged  toward  its  crest 
— zig-zag,  now — and  looking  ahead  I  could 
see  where  it  crossed  at  a  slant.  A  fringe 
of  bushes  topped  the  slope,  standing  like  a 
screen  to  hide  what  lay  beyond;  the  buck 
had  gone  through  the  thick  of  it,  and  going 
like  a  cat,  one  foot  before  the  other,  I 
clawed  my  way  to  the  ridge,  halted,  and 
peeped  across  the  brim. 

Nothing!  The  hollow  behind  the  ridge, 
filled  fore  and  aft  with  a  clutter  of  fallen 
tops,  round  wood  bush  and  fir  sproutings, 
lay  in  view  as  lifeless  and  as  quiet  as  if  a 
breathing  creature  had  never  trod  foot 
within  its  close.     But  I  looked  again,  tak- 


ing time  to  it,  and  poring  over  the  tangle. 
Nothing! — I  had  put  out  my  hand  to  raise 
myself  when  something  stopped  me — a 
premonition — a  quick  yet  intangible  some- 
thing, warning  caution.  I  bent  my  eyes  to 
the  search  again,  poring  over  the  dense  and 
tangled  undergrowth,  till  my  sight  swam 
with  its  intensity;  and  there  I  made  it  out! 

Against  the  black  background  of  a  clump 
of  stunted  conifers,  I  caught  a  glow  of 
yellow — a  rounded,  shining  line.  Look 
again — a  dry  stub,  perhaps,  or —  No — 
see  below  it  that  other  tip  of  varying  tone 
— two  of  them,  V-shaped  and  turned  flatly 
toward  the  point  of  danger;  and  then  out  of 
the  blurring  screen  of  twigs,  woven  together 
confusedly,  the  buck  arose  and  leaped 
broadly  into  view. 

Quick  the  shot,  but  the  buck  was  quicker! 
He  jumped,  heading  straight  away  from 
me,  his  first  lurch  turning  him  right  about, 
the  feet  gathered  beneath  him  for  the  leap 
and  never  hesitating  as  he  took  it.  I  saw 
his  white  flag  pitch  into  the  air  against  his 
slanted  back,  the  long  hind  legs  strung  out 
like  stilts  behind,  and,  landing  with  a 
bumping  crash,  leap  again  and  sideways. 
Two  bounds  and  then  the  close  silence  of 
the  woods  roared  with  the  rifle's  crash! 
Bang — another  bullet  as  he  dodged  away 
— bang!  The  white  flag  twitched  down 
with  a  sudden  jerk;  I  saw  him  stumble 
forward  and  regain  himself — bang! — I  flung 
another  bullet  after  him;  and  I  stood,  look- 
ing over  the  sights,  the  rifle  still  at  my 
shoulder,  and  waited,  ready  for  another 
shot.  Bump — bump — bump;  the  sound  of 
it  died  away;  he  was  gone,  down  the  hill 
to  my  right.  Had  I  failed  again?  Hit  or 
miss,  it  was  a  time  to  search  narrowly — it 
meant  much  whether  I  had  touched  him  or 
not;  that  was  the  thing  to  discover.  I  had 
fired  haphazard  in  a  way,  no  time  to  level 
sights,  snapping  at  him  as  he  sailed  in  mid- 
air; and  there  could  be  no  fixed  certainty 
in  mind  as  to  where  that  bullet  went.  On 
my  hands  and  knees  I  searched,  poring 
over  the  snow;  and  there — almost  when  I 
had  given  up — there  it  was! 

It  was  a  dozen  rods  along  the  trail,  one  dot 
on  the  unscarred  snow  between  the  rounded 
cups  struck  by  his  bounding  feet,  further 
on,  another,  and  then  a  broad  smear  on  the 
branches  beside  his  path.  I  stood  up  and 
ran,  foolishly  enough.  He  was  hit — and 
hard  hit,  but  that  made  no  odds  in  the 
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matter.  Better  to  have  sat  still  and 
waited;  with  that  bullet  to  carry  along,  it 
would  not  be  far  before  he  halted,  lying 
down  to  rest.  But  picking  up  my  heels  I 
trailed  after  him  hotly,  and,  two  hundred 
yards  below  me,  jumped  him  helter-skel- 
ter again,  and  with  little  chance  to  stop 
him. 

It  was  a  long  chase  after  that.  Slow  was 
the  word  again!  I  gave  him  his  start  un- 
hindered, let  him  go  as  he  chose,  and,  when 
a  time  elapsed,  settled  to  his  tracks.  It 
was  a  long  chase  and  a  merry  one — as  the 
sayingis;  but  after  ducking  into  the  swamps 
and  dodging  and  turning  through  every 
blind-hole  he  could  find  in  the  way,  I  failed 
to  respond  to  its  merriment.  But  still 
with  a  dogged  mind  to  have  him,  I  followed 
on,  noting  that  the  red  dots  no  longer 
marked  the  snow,  and  hunting  as  if  there 
was  a  fresh  buck  ahead  of  me  and  all  the 
day  to  hunt  him. 

He  kept  on  going  after  that.  There  were 
times  when  he  would  halt,  turn  around  and 
stand  as  if  he  meant  to  lie;  then  something 
would  move  him,  and  on  he  went  again. 
Urged  on  by  the  pursuit,  he  left  the  coun- 
try of  the  mountain,  and  ranged  eastward 
across  a  long  flat,  hunting  every  tangle  that 
lay  in  his  way  and  going  through  holes  it 
would  stump  a  man  to  follow.  But  after 
two  hours  of  this,  his  pace  began  to  flag; 
he  stopped  more  often,  now,  and  then  he 
couched. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  a  fir  thicket,  a 
narrow  place  filled  with  the  wrack  of  some 
passing  blow — fallen  logs,  piled  criss-cross 
again,  and  between  them  the  sprouting 
shoots  of  conifers.  I  came  to  the  front  of 
it,  took  a  look  at  the  timbers  heaved  there 
like  a  trap,  and,  warned  off  from  trying, 
scrambled  around  its  edge.  Foot  by  foot 
along,  I  hunted  for  the  tracks  where  he 
would  have  left  it,  and,  drawing  the  circle 
to  a  finish,  wound  up  where  I  had  started. 
There  he  lay;  I  knew  it,  now;  and,  with  a 
look  to  show  the  clearest  way,  I  followed 
in  behind. 

It  was  a  narrow  squeak,  indeed,  this 
chance  I  got  at  the  buck.     He  lay  behind 


the  upturned  roots  of  a  fallen  tree,  taking 
a  needed  rest;  and  so  I  came  on  him  un- 
awares. I  say  unawares — or  so  it  was  to 
me;  but  the  buck  had  heard  me  and  wasted 
no  time  in  the  going.  The  first  I  knew  of 
him,  there  he  was  in  mid-air  again,  sailing 
over  the  logs  as  if  they  were  straws,  and  it 
was  no  pot-shot  at  him  then  that  I  got  but 
a  quick  fling  of  the  gun  to  my  shoulder  and 
a  hurried  pulling  of  the  trigger.  It  was  a 
chance  shot,  a  fluke,  perhaps,  but  the  bullet 
did  the  trick. 

As  the  rifle  cracked  I  saw  him  land,  his 
legs  doubled  beneath  him,  and,  pitchingfor- 
ward  on  his  throat,  bring  up  all  standing 
against  a  log.  There  he  lay,  his  head  out- 
stretched and  his  long  shanks  limp  beneath 
him,  brought  up  all  in  a  heap  by  that  last 
merciful  bullet.  Poor  thing!  One  cannot 
help  a  pang  for  the  dead  creature  that  ends 
the  followed  trail — even  the  gloating  of 
hard-fought  success  cannot  quite  efface  it, 
or  at  least  I  felt  that  way.  But  Hen's 
thoughts,  it  appeared,  were  bred  in  a  differ- 
ent line.  As  I  came  out  into  the  tote-road, 
a  half-mile  beyond,  there  he  sat  on  the 
logging  bridge,  sucking  a  pipe  for  comfort. 
"Well,"  said  he,  and  eyed  me. 

"Well,"  said  I,  looking  back  and  grin- 
ning, "what  did  you  get  to-day,  friend 
Henny?" 

"Me?"  he  answered  casually.  "Well,  I 
got  a  measly  little  spikehorn  that  was  wav- 
in'  his  tail  sassy  in  the  bush.  Did  you  git 
any?" 

I  told  him  to  come  back  and  see.  "  Hon- 
est, now,"  he  demanded,  a  gleam  in  his 
solemn  eye.  I  nodded,  and  drew  him  on. 
Together  we  climbed  back  through  the 
tangle;  and,  edging  him  along,  it  befell  that 
Hen  fell  almost  on  top  of  my  prize  and 
stood  there,  open-mouthed. 

"Well,  cuss  my  luck!"  he  exclaimed,  a- 
gloating.  "Say — you  ain't  got  no  rights  to 
complain.  Glad — oh,  I  say —  Ain't  he 
a'  old  he-buster,  hey?  Horns  to  him  like 
a  rocking-chair,  too.     Oh,  say " 

There  was  a  conscious  flattery  in  the  way 
that  Hen  did  most  of  the  dragging,  when 
we  hauled  that  buck  to  the  road. 
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I  WAS  at  Dohbsdale,  a  country  village 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The 
region  had  been  settled  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living,  and  Mr. 
Dobhs,  the  ancestor  of  the  town,  was  not 
only  alive  but  hale  and  hearty  and  good  for 
many  years  yet. 

"The  way  I  happened  to  settle  in  this 
country,"  said  Mr.  Dobbs,  "ware  that  my 
father  fit  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  he  got  a 
warrant  from  the  government  for  a  quarter 
section  of  land.  So  my  brother  and  I  come 
here  in  1856  and  brought  a  sawmill  and  got 
out  timber  and  built  us  a  good  house. 

"Game  ware  very  plentiful — thousands 
of  prairie  chickens  and  partridges  and  abun- 
dance of  mink  and  deer.  The  streams  ware 
full  of  pickerel,  pike  and  bass,  and  at 
first  we  just  about  lived  on  fish  and  what 
we  shot.  There's  game  around  here  still, 
but  it's  been  a  good  many  years  since  I've 
had  a  first-class  hunt. 

"Every  spring  and  fall  the  Indians  used 
to  come  here  and  stay  a  couple  of  weeks 
hunting  and  fishing.  We  never  had  no 
trouble  with  'em  until  1862.  Then  they 
made  war  on  us,  and  for  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  frontier  they  fell  on  the  whites,  and 
in  thirty-six  hours  had  killed  nearly  a 
thousand  and  took  hundreds  of  prisoners. 
The  people  flocked  here  from  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  first  refugees  come,  I 
can  tell  you  things  did  look  scarey.  We  got 
ready  every  gun  and  all  the  ammunition 
in  the  place,  and  posted  pickets.  Some 
expected  the  Indians  ware  right  behind, 
follerin'  of  'em.  However,  they  didn't 
show  up  that  night,  and  we  didn't  really 
know  what  they  ware  doin'  of.  So  the 
next  day  we  sent  out  scouts.  They  found 
the   Indians   had   gone,    and   we've   never 


had  no  more  trouble  with  'em  in  our  part 
of  the  state." 

These  reminiscences  were  related  to  me 
by  Mr.  Dobbs  one  afternoon  while  we  sat 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  a  plank  bench 
in  front  of  the  hotel.  The  sun  shone  clear 
and  hot  on  the  dusty  street.  Three  or  four 
teams  were  hitched  to  posts  and  telegraph 
poles,  and  the  horses  stood,  half  asleep, 
patiently  waiting  for  their  masters.  On 
the  shadowed  side  of  the  street  were  a  few 
men  sitting  on  the  stone  steps  or  window 
ledges  talking  together  or  reading  papers. 
Business  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  stand- 
still, and  in  the  depths  of  the  leading  gro- 
cery store  I  could  hear  the  proprietor  toot- 
ing on  a  cornet  with  amazing  persistency. 

On  a  corner  across  the  way  from  the 
hotel  was  a  one-man  bank.  When  the 
mail  came  in  the  banker  locked  up  his  bank 
while  he  leisurely  visited  the  post  office. 
Next  to  the  bank  was  what  seemed  to  be  a 
one-man  store,  and  its  proprietor,  like  the 
banker,  went  to  the  post  office,  but  he  left 
his  door  wide  open.  He  was  a  tall,  round- 
shouldered  man  with  a  leathery  face  and 
a  brush  of  chin  whiskers.  His  hat  was  a 
squatty  derby  of  antique  style,  and  his 
scant-lengthed  trousers  were  patched  on 
the  seat.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and 
had  his  thumbs  thrust  into  the  armholes  of 
his  vest,  with  an  air  of  self-satisfied  inde- 
pendence. In  his  window,  amid  a  dubious 
array  of  merchandise,  was  a  fly-specked 
card  on  which  were  stenciled  the  words: 

Goods  Sold  at  Cost 

I  made  inquiry  about  this  sign  and 
about  his  business.  "  He's  an  old-timer," 
I  was  told.  "He  was  here  before  the 
flood,  and  he's  been  sellin'  goods  'at  cost' 
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and  makin1  money  ever  since.  He  does 
most  of  his  work  himself,  though  he  has  a 
boy  around  to  help  when  he  can  find  him, 
but  that's  not  often." 

On  my  walks  out  into  the  surrounding 
country,  whichever  way  1  went,  I  found 
smooth,  straight  dirt  roads  and  land  flow- 
ing along  endlessly  with  a  hardly  percepti- 
ble rise  and  fall.  The  farm  dwellings  were 
always  among  trees,  often  in  one  of  the  nat- 
ural oak  woods,  or  on  the  edge  of  it;  but 
more  commonly  in  the  midst  of  a  planted 
square  of  poplars,  willows  and  maples 
that  inclosed  all  the  buildings  and  the 
garden. 

The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  of  many  nation- 
alities, and  they  show  a  strong  tendency  to 
gather  in  racial  settlements.  Thus,  in  one 
vicinity  you  will  find  all'  Germans,  in  an- 
other all  Norse,  and  so  on.  If  settlers  of  a 
particular  race  are  at  all  numerous  in  a 
district  they  have  their  own  church  and 
church  school,  and  in  the  school  the  text- 
books are  mostly  in  the  native  language, 
though  enough  English  is  imparted  to 
enable  the  children  to  speak  and  read  it 
intelligently. 

I  stopped  at  a  German  home  one  noon 
for  dinner.  We  ate  in  the  hot,  smudgy 
little  kitchen  close  to  the  stove.  There 
were  three  children  in  the  family,  two  of 
them  boys,  and  the  other  a  tall,  attractive 
girl,  who  waited  on  the  table — probably  be- 
cause there  was  not  room  for  her  to  sit  with 
the  rest.  We  had  fried  ham,  bread  and 
butter,  coffee  and  cake.  German  was  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  family,  and  before 
we  began  to  eat  each  of  the  boys  asked  a 
blessing  in  that  language.  Dinner  for  the 
youngsters  consisted  mostly  of  bread,  plenti- 
fully bespread  with  molasses.  Every  time 
a  lad  finished  pouring  from  the  molasses 
pitcher  he  gave  the  nose  of  it  a  swipe  with 
his  tongue  to  prevent  its  dripping. 

I  asked  the  man  if  the  Minnesota  country 
suited  him  as  well  as  his  native  Europe. 

"Gosh,  yes!"  was  his  response,  "but  my 
woman  complains  about  the  cold,  long 
winter.  It's  a  little  bit  too  long.  When  I 
come,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  the  land 
around  here  was  owned  by  one  man.  He'd 
got  a  whole  section,  by  golly!  The  farm 
I  bought  of  him  was  covered  with  scrub- 
by bushes  and  was  so  wet  you  couldn't 
walk  anywhere  without  gettin'  your  boots 
filled    with    water.     But    cultivation    and 


ditches  has  dried  it  off.  About  ten  years 
ago  1  built  this  house  and  a  new  barn.  I 
wa'n't  goin'  to  live  in  an  old  shack  all  my 
life.  I  had  to  go  in  debt  some,  and  that's 
the  case  with  nearly  all  when  they  build, 
but  most  are  gradually  payin'." 

Views  as  to  the  farm  prosperity  of  the 
region  differed  widely.  I  stopped  to  talk 
with  one  man  planting  corn  in  a  wayside 
field  whose  comments  were  decidedly  pessi- 
mistic. "  1  bought  my  land  in  this  blamed 
country  when  land  was  cheap,"  he  said, 
"and  I  didn't  put  on  style  nor  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  yet  it's  been  mighty  hard 
work  to  pay  for  it.  I  don't  know  as  I 
could  have  paid  if  I  hadn't  had  money 
come  to  me  from  elsewhere.  You  see 
when  a  feller  borrowed  fifteen  years  ago 
he  had  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  interest.  Now 
you  get  lower  interest,  but  the  price  of  land 
is  up  to  fifty  dollars  or  more  an  acre.  Who- 
ever buys  at  such  a  price  will  never  pay  any 
of  the  principal  in  the  world. 

"  But  what  keeps  most  people  in  debt 
is  the  likin'  they  have  for  puttin'  on  style. 
They  buy  fancy  buggies  and  a  two-seated 
covered  rig,  and  other  things  of  the  sort; 
not  because  they  need  'em,  but  because 
some  rich  men  they  know  have  got  such 
things.  They  buy  expensive  machinery, 
too,  and  then  don't  take  care  of  it.  Be- 
sides that,  they  keep  a  miserable  lot  of 
stock  of  all  kinds — horses,  cattle  and  every- 
thing else;  and  they  turn  'em  out  to  pas- 
ture in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  grass  starts, 
and  the  cattle  keep  ahead  of  the  grass  the 
season  through  and  ain't  never  really  well 
fed.  The  buildings,  too,  are  put  up  just  as 
cheap  as  possible  and  won't  last." 

The  sky  had  been  growing  threatening 
while  we  talked,  and  I  now  thought  it  best 
to  start  for  town.  On  the  way  I  encoun- 
tered a  little  spatter  of  rain,  but  it  was  soon 
over;  the  clouds  drifted  on  and  streaks  of 
sunshine  glimmered  across  the  vast  land- 
scape. When  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  office 
I  found  several  people  there,  driven  in  by 
the  shower  and  in  no  hurry  to  depart  as 
long  as  the  conversation  was  interesting. 
One  of  the  men  was  the  landlord.  He  was 
as  much  a  farmer  as  a  hotel-keeper,  and  he 
was  coatless  and  had  on  overalls.  Another 
man  was  a  house-painter.  There  was  pres- 
ently a  pause  in  the  talk  and  I  repeated 
some  of  the  pessimistic  remarks  of  my  corn- 
field acquaintance. 


Hunger  drives  us  home  to  "mummy.' 


I  wonder  if  the  fish  'd  bite. 
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"That's  straight,"  corroborated  the 
painter.  "A  man  can  come  here  with  six 
good  horses  to-day,  and  in  a  dozen  years 
he  won't  have  enough  money  to  get  out  of 
the  country.  Suppose  he  takes  land  and 
farms  it  to  halves — at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, after  payin'  expenses,  the  profits  won't 
buy  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  He'd  be  a  good 
sight  better  off  to  go  up  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  railroad  and  work  by  the  day." 

"Now  stop  right  thar!"  said  the  land- 
lord. "I've  been  here  four  times  as  long 
as  you  have,  and  I've  farmed  it,  too,  and  I 
can  tell  you  thar  ain't  a  better  country  lays 
outdoors  than  southern  Minnesota." 

"That  talk  '11  do  for  strangers,"  retorted 
the  painter,  "but  by  gee!  it  won't  do  for 
me.  My  brother  has  got  a  quarter  section 
here,  and  he'd  starve  to  death  if  I  didn't 
help  him.  Yes,  sir,  any  renter  who  pays 
his  rent  and  boards  his  family  is  doin'  a 
darn  big  thing;  and  you  can  stand  such  a. 
man  on  his  head  when  he's  through  a  sea- 
son and  you  can't  shake  five  dollars  out  of 
his  pocket." 

"Look  here!"  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
"the  best  land  we  got  rents  for  two  dollars 
an  acre,  and  the  man  who  can't  make 
money  on  it  ain't  no  farmer.  Whar  is  your 
brother  situated?" 

"Four  miles  out  on  the  east  road." 

"Oh,  well,  I  ain't  surprised  now  I  know 
whar  he  is.  That  land  is  so  cold  and  sour 
you  couldn't  raise  quack  grass  on  it. 

"To  show  you  what  sort  of  a  country 
this  is,"  continued  the  landlord,  "I'll  tell 
you  what  I  done  last  year.  Thar  was  a 
part  of  my  cornfield  that  I  raised  seventy 
bushels  an  acre  on." 

"Not  much  you  didn't,"  disputed  the 
painter.  "Thirty  bushels  would  be  close- 
ter  to  it." 

"  I  maysured  it,"  the  landlord  declared, 
"and  I'll  leave  it  to  the  feller  that  did  the 
husking.  You  know  Jack  Searles.  He 
did  most  the  whole  job  for  me  at  three 
cents  and  a  half  a  bushel;  and  he'd  do  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  in  a  day.  He 
did  everlastingly  rip  them  ears  out  o'  the 
husks.  Why,  me  'n'  my  hired  man  tried 
racin'  with  him,  and  we  husked  like  cusses; 
but  he  did  five  bushels  while  both  of  us 
together  was  doin'  two." 

"  Seventy  bushels  to  an  acre ! "  scoffed  the 
painter.  "It  can't  be  done.  Must 'a' been 
something  like  an  ear  of  corn  I  fixed  up  to 


show  in  a  store  window.  I  cut  off  the  tip 
of  one  ear  and  the  butt  of  another.  The 
places  where  I  cut  just  matched  in  size,  and 
I  stuck  a  stiff  piece  of  wire  in  the  cobs  and 
joined  the  two  ears  together.  It  looked 
like  a  single  ear,  and  I'll  be  dog-goned  if  it 
wa'n't  more'n  three  feet  long.  Your  corn- 
field was  down  by  the  creek,  wa'n't  it"  ? 

"Yes." 

"  I  saw  it  a  year  ago  just  after  the  corn 
come  up,  and  I  never  see  such  crooked  rows 
before  in  my  life." 

"My  man  planted  it,"  explained  the 
landlord,  "and  I  was  tellin'  him  we'd  have 
to  use  the  same  horse  to  cultivate  we  did 
to  plant  because  none  o'  the  others  could 
go  so  crooked." 

"Well,"  said  the  painter,  "you  must  'a' 
had  to  blindfold  the  horse,  then,  to  get  it 
through  some  o'  the  rows." 

"You  can  joke,"  remarked  the  landlord, 
rather  testily,  "but  I  raised  all  the  corn  I 
said  I  did  on  that  field.  I  can  make  money 
here,  and  so  can  others,  though  I  will  say, 
with  the  land  at  present  prices,  a  man  has 
to  scratch  and  be  a  good  manager  to  get  to 
own  it.  But  thar  ain't  one  man  in  ten  of  our 
farmers  in  debt  now,  while  twenty  years 
ago  not  more  'n  one  in  ten  was  out  of  debt." 

The  discussion  was  beginning  to  wax  hot 
again  when  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room  called  us  all  to  the  window.  A  rusty, 
gray  old  man  was  walking  past,  accompa- 
nying a  pudgy  old  v/oman.  He  was  very 
attentive,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  gal- 
lantry and  an  attempt  to  make  himself 
agreeable  that  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

"Gee  whiz!"  exclaimed  the  painter,  "he's 
a  widower,  and  she's  a  widow." 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "that's  goin'  to  be 
a  match,  sure!  His  son  has  just  married 
her  daughter,  and  now  the  old  folks  are 
goin'  to  hitch." 

"  He  was  pretty  well  discouraged  after 
his  wife  died,"  said  the  painter.  "  If  he  was 
haulin'  a  load  of  straw  and  had  a  tip-over, 
or  if  any  other  little  thing  didn't  go  right, 
he  was  ready  to  leave  this  forsaken  coun- 
try. But  he  seems  to  have  chirked  up  and 
I  s'pose  everything  is  lovely." 

"If  that  don't  beat  the  Dutch!"  com- 
mented the  landlord. 

The  dispute  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
region  had  been  forgotten;  for  this  glimpse 
of  romance  had  been  like  oil  on  troubled 
waters. 


Drawing  by  Oliver  Kemp. 
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BY   C.   DE   CRESPIGNY 


"/4ND  now,"  said  our  hostess,  when  she 
r\  had  seen  us  comfortably  settled 
down  in  the  veranda  of  her  pretty 
Indian  bungalow  with  lighted  cigars  and 
iced  drinks,  which  were  very  comforting 
after  our  hot  ride,  "the  next  question  is, 
how  is  Sultan?" 

To  my  surprise  Colonel  Jervis  did  not 
respond  with  his  usual  alacrity;  a  fine 
horseman  and  a  keen  lover  of  horses,  any 
interest  displayed  in  his  Arab  stud  went, 
as  a  rule,  straight  to  his  heart,  and  Sultan 
was  well  known  to  be  the  very  apple  of  his 
eye.  But  instead,  he  turned  to  his  hostess 
with  a  look  of  reproachful  surprise. 

"Haven't  you  heard?"  he  asked  sadly. 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Mrs.  Aylmer.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  him?" 

"He  was  spirited  away  out  of  our  cav- 
alry lines  near  Peshawar  more  than  a 
month  ago." 

"Sultan  stolen!"  exclaimed  the  lady 
aghast.  "  But  you  got  him  back,  of  course 
you  got  him  back?  The  Commissioner 
would  have  scoured  the  country  for  him — 
a  horse  like  that." 

"Why,  yes,  I  got  him  back,"  admitted 
the  Colonel  somewhat  grudgingly,  "but  the 
Commissioner  hadn't  much  to  do  with  it." 

"Well,  I  am  glad,  but  do  tell  me  all 
about  it,"  and  the  lady  settled  herself 
down  to  listen. 

The  Colonel  took  the  precaution  of  for- 
tifying himself  with  some  whiskey  and 
soda,  and  then  began : 

"We  were  sent  out  to  camp  some  few 
miles  north  of  Peshawar,  a  short  time  ago. 
The  Afridis  had  been  a  little  troublesome, 
doing  some  looting  and  knocking  a  few 
stray  folk  on  the  head;  and  so  the  Com- 
missioner thought  the  presence  of  some 
redcoats  would  be  salutary.  Still,  we  were 
not  on  active  service,  and  as  there  were  no 


prospects  of  any  fighting,  things  were  de- 
cidedly dull;  but  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure we  put  a  thorn  zeriba  round  the  camp, 
with  a  ditch  on  the  far  side,  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  a  night  rush.  Splendid  zeriba, 
too;  must  have  been  six  foot  high  and 
nearly  as  solid  as  brick.  I  am  always  very 
careful  with  the  wily  Afghan,"  said  the  Col- 
onel apologetically;  "they  are  very  handy 
with  the  knife  at  night.  Of  course,  Sultan 
was  in  camp  with  me,  too. 

"One  morning  about  daylight,  my  sais, 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  woke  me 
up  and  gasped  out  that  Sultan  had  disap- 
peared during  the  night,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  except  some  heel  ropes  and  his  rug." 

"Good  gracious,  were  there  no  hoof 
marks?" 

"None  at  all;  that  was  one  very  curious 
point  about  it." 

"  But  how  did  he  get  out  of  the  camp?" 
I  asked. 

"That  perhaps  was  more  curious  still. 
There  we're  only  two  gates,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  camp,  and  both  were  invariably  kept 
shut  from  sunset  to  sunrise  with  a  guard 
and  sentry  on  each;  so  he  did  not  get  out 
that  way.  There  was  no  attempt  at  a  gap 
in  the  zeriba  either." 

"But  how  mysterious!  What  sort  of  a 
night  was  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Aylmer  with  the 
air  of  a  detective. 

"It  was  blowing  nearly  a  gale;  very 
difficult  to  hear  anything,  the  sentries  said; 
but  there  was  a  moon,  though  occasionally 
it  was  clouded  over.  I  appealed  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  he  listened  with  great 
attention  and  a  very  cock-sure  manner. 
He  apparently  knew  exactly  what  to  do, 
but  he  didn't  tell  me.  Meantime,  Sultan 
showed  no  symptoms  of  returning,  and  no- 
body knew  where  he  was.  If  the  earth  had 
opened  and  swallowed  him  up,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  mysterious. 
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"  I  was  sure  that  the  horse  had  been 
stolen.  What  else  could  possibly  have 
happened  to  him?  He  was  well  known  in 
those  parts  as  a  valuable  brute,  and  you 
know  how  the  Afghans  love  a  good  horse. 
There  is  no  villainy  they  won't  commit  to 
get  hold  of  a  really  good  one. 

"  I  went  to  the  Commissioner  and  offered 
five  hundred  rupees  reward  and  no  ques- 
tions asked,  to  any  man  who  would  return 
Sultan  to  me  at  the  camp  uninjured.  But 
the  Commissioner  was  a  bit  difficult;  he 
talked  about  compounding  a  felony  and 
other  such  things,  and  said  if  I  would  only 
leave  it  to  him,  he  would  recover  the  horse 
for  nothing,  that  he  had  a  clew  and  was  fol- 
lowing it  up,  etc.  I  pointed  out  politely 
that  he  had  been  some  time  about  it,  and 
that  we  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  on  very 
fast,  and  suggested  that  he  should  let  me 
try  my  way.  Eventually  he  agreed,  but  it 
was  after  a  struggle." 

"Well,  did  it  come  off?" 

"Not  at  first;  I  was  disappointed  and 
the  Commissioner  was  openly  triumphant; 
but  I  determined  to  stick  to  my  guns.  I 
offered  to  double  the  reward,  and  a  fort- 
night later  Yusuf  Khan,  one  of  our  local 
carriers,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  expert  horse-thief  north  of  the  Indus, 
and  who  knew  our  camp  as  well  as  I  did, 
as  he  was  constantly  bringing  in  supplies, 
came  in  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  pos- 
sible, riding  Sultan  himself." 

"My  word,"  said  Mrs.  Aylmer,  "but  these 
Afridis  have  a  fairly  good  nerve!" 

"They  are  all  right.  I  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  he  did  look  a  trifle  apologetic, 
and  he  smiled  a  gentle,  sad  sort  of  smile 
as  he  got  off  the  horse  and  led  him  up  to  me. 
Sultan  was  looking  splendid,"  added  the 
Colonel,  anticipating  the  question;  "his 
coat  shone  like  satin  and  he  had  been  well 
taken  care  of,  evidently.  I  declare,  when 
I  saw  the  dear  old  beast  looking  so  well  and 
heard  him  whinny  affectionately,  I  felt  I 
could  almost  forgive  that  rascal  Yusuf. 
'Here  is  your  horse,  Sahib,'  he  said;  'not 
a  hair  of  him  is  touched;  I  have  guarded 
him  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.' 

I  kept  my  word  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions, but  went  to  the  Commissioner  and 
got  gold  "for  a  thousand-rupee  check.  Yu- 
suf took  the  gold,  counted  it  carefully, 
and  tucked  it  into  his  voluminous  sheep- 
skin;   he    sala'amed    gratefully    and    pre- 


pared to  withdraw.  His  smile  was  heav- 
enly." 

"Weren't  you  simply  dying  of  curiosity 
to  find  out  how  he  got  Sultan  out  of  the 
camp?"  asked  Mrs.  Aylmer. 

"  Rather,  and  in  the  end  it  got  the  better 
of  me,  and  I  had  to  ask  him,  but  I  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him  for  some  time.  There 
was  a  deal  of  maidenly  modesty  about  him; 
he  reminded  me  of  my  promise  and  was 
obdurate.  But  the  more  I  thought  of 
those  sentry-guarded  gates,  and  the  absence 
of  hoof  marks,  and  the  six-foot  fence,  the 
more  determined  I  was  to  find  out. 

"Finally  I  tried  bribery  and  corruption; 
I  produced  gold  mohurs,  one,  and  then 
two,  then  three.  Yusuf's  eyes  began  to 
glisten  at  the  sight  of  more  gold,  and  he 
thought  a  lot.  Finally  some  brilliant  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him;  for  at  last  he  turned 
to  me  frankly  with  the  air  of  one  who 
has  been  over-persuaded.  '  Sahib,'  he  said, 
'  I  can  refuse  you  nothing;  the  protector 
of  the  poor  has  treated  me  as  a  brother, 
and  I  am  forever  his  slave,'  and  here  he 
patted  the  gold  affectionately  and  his  eyes 
twinkled.  '  I  will  speak  the  words  of  truth. 
Heaven-born,  it  was  in  this  manner:  The 
fame  of  your  Sultan  is  well  known  to  us, 
and  I  determined  he  should  be  mine;  but 
I  waited  long  for  the  right  night.  I  wanted 
a  night  when  the  winds  blew  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens,  and  there  was  a  moon.' 

"That  puzzled  me,  but  re  said,  'Sahib, 
have  patience,  and  presently  you  shall 
know  all.  To  get  into  the  camp  was  easy; 
there  is  no  warfare  between  your  people 
and  mine,  and  the  redcoat  sentries  at  night 
are  few  and  far  between.  I  got  in  over  the 
zeriba  there,'  pointing  to  a  bit  which  had 
been  strengthened  with  sand  bags,  'and  I 
crawled  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly,  up  to  the 
horse.  Several  times  I  had  to  stop  on  my 
way;  when  I  got  there,  the  Sahib's  sais  was 
sleeping  alongside  of  him.  He  slept  like  a 
child,  so  there  was  no  need  for  this,'  he 
said,  tapping  the  short,  sharp  sword  he 
carried." 

"The  villain,  would  he  have  stabbed 
poor  Achmet?" 

"Very  probably,"  replied  the  Colonel 
dryly,  "or  any  one  else  who  had  got  in  his 
way  just  then.  'Then,'  he  continued,  'I 
tied  on  the  high-born  Sultan's  feet  the  shoes 
of  felt  we  Afridis  use  when  we — we — do 
not  wish  to  be  followed.     It  took  time  and 
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care  not  to  frighten  the  horse,  and  ever  I 
had  to  keep  my  eye  on  the  sais.'" 

"  It  is  lucky  for  Achmet  he  slept  so 
soundly." 

"Yes,  I  expect  he  was  as  near  his  heaven 
as  he  ever  wants  to  be.  His  face  was  a 
study  of  horror  as  he  listened  to  Yusuf. 
Then  Yusuf  went  on,  '  I  slipped  the  head- 
rope  through  the  horse's  mouth  and  looped 
it  under  his  jaw,  as  is  the  custom  of  our 
people;  then  I  undid  the  heel  ropes,  one 
by  one,  and  Sultan  was  free.  The  sais 
still  slept.' 

"'But  how  on  earth  did  you  get  him  out 
of  the  camp?'  i  demanded,  no  longer  able 
to  restrain  my  curiosity. 

"'That  was  easy  enough,  Sahib;  see,  1 
will  show  you,'  and  Yusuf  went  up  to  Sul- 
tan and,  as  Achmet  shrunk  back  in  terror, 
took  the  bridle  into  his  own  hand.  I  de- 
clare, old  Sultan  whinnied  with  pleasure, 
and  shoved  his  nose  into  the  rascal's  hands 
and  pockets  in  search  of  sugar.  He  and 
the  old  horse  were  as  thick  as  thieves. 

"'Come,'  he  said,  'come,  High-born  one, 
and  I  will  show  you  where  the  Sahib's  red- 
coats have  not  been  as  careful  as  usual  with 
their  zeriba.'  I  followed  Yusuf,  who  was 
leading  Sultan,  while  Achmet  followed  be- 
hind in  abject  fright.  About  fifty  yards 
off  we  came  to  a  place  in  the  zeriba  which 
was  decidedly  lower  than  the  rest — noth- 
ing very  noticeable  at  first  sight,  as  the 
sloping  down  vas  gradual. 

Yusuf,'  I  said,  a  dark  suspicion  com- 
ing over  me,  'was  this  part  of  the  zeriba 
always  like  this?' 

"Who  knows,  Heaven-born?'  he  re- 
plied  evasively,  with  the  curious  smile  he 
had  worn  during  the  whole  conversation. 
'The  wind  blows  like  Sheitan  in  these  parts; 
perhaps  it  may  have  blown  some  of  the 
thorn  bushes  from  the  top.'  If  so,  the 
wind  had  done  it  most  artistically,  for  it  was 
only  noticeable  after  a  little  study. 

'"When  I  got  here,'  he  continued,  'I 
thought  the  time  had  come.  I  knew  that 
Sultan  could  leap  like  a  mountain  goat; 
it  is  common  talk  with  us,  Sahib,  that  he 
can  easily  leap  a  tall  man's  height.  Yes, 
it  was  just  here,'  said  Yusuf,  carefully  ex- 
amining the  ground.  'See,  Sahib,'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  ground  in  growing  excite- 


ment. I  bent  down  and  examined  the 
ground — we  all  did — but  it  was  just  like 
any  other  bit  of  ground.  '  It  was  just  here 
I  jumped  on  Sultan's  back  like  this,'  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was  on  the 
horse's  back;  'and  I  galloped  him  at  the 
zeriba  like  this,'  and  in  an  instant,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  Yusuf  spoke 
sharply.  Sultan  pricked  up  his  ears,  can- 
tered up  to  the  fence  and,  getting  his  hind 
legs  well  under  him,  sailed  over,  just  kick- 
ing the  top  thorns  gently  with  his  hind 
feet.  Sultan  has  jumped  higher  but  sel- 
dom bigger — as  he  cleared  the  ditch  nicely 
on  the  far  side  with  a  foot  or  so  to  spare." 

"  Did  Yusuf  jump  him  back  again  into 
camp?" 

"He  did  not,"  replied  the  Colonel  grimly. 
"After  he  had  cleared  the  zeriba  he  can- 
tered off  leisurely  northward,  while  we 
stood  looking  at  him.  When  it  dawned  on 
me  that  Yusuf  was  really  off,  I  had  half  a 
dozen  troopers  mounted  in  an  instant,  and 
we  gave  chase;  but  what  was  the  use?  He 
had  a  good  start  and  was  galloping  swift- 
ly ^nd  easily  toward  the  mountains.  No 
horse  in  camp  could  live  with  him." 

"You  don't  say — Yusuf — stole — Sultan 
— for  the  second  time?"  asked  Mrs.  Aylmer 
incredulously. 

"That's  exactly  what  the  rascal  did, 
and  also  I  may  mention  about  eleven  hun- 
dred rupees  in  good  hard  cash." 

"Good  heavens!  But  couldn't  the  men 
have  shot  him?" 

"Some  of  the  sentries  did  start  shooting, 
but  it  was  a  small  and  rapidly  moving 
object,  and  I  stopped  them.  They  were 
much  more  likely  to  hit  the  horse,  and  I 
would  rather  lose  Sultan  than  have  him 
injured  or  killed,"  said  the  Colonel  re- 
proachfully. "After  all  he  will  be  happy 
with  Yusuf;  the  rascal  will  be  kind  to 
him,  and  that  is  the  main  thing,"  he  added 
thoughtfully  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  voluntarily  resigned  the  only  woman 
he  ever  loved  to  a  successful  rival,  to  insure 
her  happiness.  "  But  as  for  Yusuf  himself, 
if  ever  I  catch  him  again,  I'll — "  But  the 
Colonel  could  apparently  find  no  words 
suitable  for  the  lady's  ears  to  explain  his  in- 
tentions, so  he  buried  his  face  in  his  glass 
instead. 


THE  ROOSEVELT  CUP  WON  BY  VIM. 

five  ™!^f™Z  thL?aster^  Yacht  Club  under  the  auspices  of  the  President  for  a  German- American  series  of 
th*  A™f  •  fifteen-mile  course.      Vtm  won  three  races,  Auk  (American) one  smdWaunsee  (German)  one; 

G^rHr,Tr  ^anS  ex,ceilm^  m  windward  work  and  on  fit  and  handling  of  canvas.    Vim  was  designed  by  William 
Gardner,  is  owned  by  Trenor  L.  Park,  and  was  sailed  by  Clifford  Bucknam,  an  amateur. 


TICKLE   THE   TOAD 

FLORISTS   AND   THEIR   STRANGE   PETS 
BY   W.    B.   TOMLINSON 


A  FACT  not  generally  known  is  that 
the  presence  of  toads  and  turtles 
is  encouraged  in  large  floral  es- 
tablishments, while  mice  are  pests  to  be 
eradicated.  The  latter,  however,  disturb 
no  flowers  except  carnations.  Climbing 
the  stalks,  they  gnaw  off  the  buds  and 
blossoms.  When  these  have  fallen  they 
descend  and  feed  upon  them.  Why  don't 
they  keep  cats  in  greenhouses?  Fancy 
an  impetuous  feline  with  no  restraining 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  dashing  about 
among  the  delicate  potted  shrubs  in  a 
greenhouse! 

A  few  days  ago,  at  a  large  floral  farm, 
the  writer,  entering  a  greenhouse,  saw  one 
of  the  proprietors  making  strange  motions 
with  a  stick  which  he  held  outstretched. 
Closer  inspection  revealed  a  large,  rusty 
toad  under  a  shrub.  Sometimes  it  would 
lick  the  end  of  the  stick  and  sometimes  bite 
it  playfully,  like  a  dog.  When  its  ugly 
back  was  scratched  it  would  hump  itself 
with  pleasure  like  a  cat  when  you  stroke 
it.  When  the  stick  was  withdrawn  a  few 
inches  the  toad  hopped  to  it  and  humped 
himself  again  with  an  unmistakable  ap- 
peal for  more  scratching. 

"Are  these  your  pets,  Mr.  Hervus?" 
"Well,  yes,  in  a  sense  they  are.     We're 
not   the  warmest   bosom  friends,  but  we 


have  a  pretty  fair  understanding.  I'm 
rather  fond  of  toads.  See  that  old  turtle 
back  under  the  leaves?  He's  just  a  little 
bit  jealous.  I  can  tell  by  his  eyes.  It 
doesn't  do  any  good  to  tickle  his  back,  but 
watch  him  chew  the  stick!  He's  a  nice 
old  fellow! 

"Yes,  we're  glad  to  keep  them  around. 
The  turtles  stay  pretty  well,  but  the  migra- 
tory toad  is  liable  to  hop  off  and  never  find 
his  way  back." 

"They  live  on  insects,  eh?" 

"No,  not  altogether.  I  was  just  going 
to  turn  over  this  little  patch  of  earth — 
too  many  angleworms  in  it.    Now  watch!" 

He  clanked  his  spade  several  times 
against  the  stone  coping  of  a  flower  bed. 
Answering  rustles  sounded  from  the  low 
foliage  in  half  a  dozen  directions,  and  the 
turtles  hurried  toward  him.  While  he 
broke  up  the  clods  and  tossed  out  the 
worms,  they  were  as  eager  as  a  flock  of 
chickens  after  a  handful  of  corn.  At  a 
respectful  distance  quite  a  "scatterment" 
of  toads  looked  on  with  envious  eyes. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  feed  them  often.  It  pays 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  turtles." 

Having  finished  their  grateful  repast  (if 
turtles  know  what  gratitude  is),  they  wad- 
dled off  again,  one  by  one,  to  their  leafy 
hiding  places. 


A-CALLING    YOU 


BY   GRACE   G.   CROWELL 

Can  you  not  hear  through  the  blue  haze 
Of  these  rare  Indian  summer  days 
A  call  within  you,  faint,  yet  clear, 
Of  voices  from  the  yester-year— 

A-calling,  calling  you? 


THE  CAMBRIDGE-HARVARD  BOAT 

RACE    FROM    PUTNEY    TO 

MORTLAKE 

BY   ROGER   A.   DERBY* 
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The  Harvard  crew  at  (about)  the  beginning  of  the  recover. 


*See  page  232 





Prince  David 


Prince  George 
The  young  Princes  of  Wales  watching  the  crews. 


Captain  Filley  discussing  the  race  with  Lord  Desborough. 


Harvard  taking  out  their  oars. 


Harvard  bringing  in  their  oars. 
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Cambridge  starting.     At  the  catch 


Harvard  under  way.     At  full  reach. 


Cambridge  under  way.     At  (nearly)  full  reach. 
For  article  on  the  race  see  page  232. 


Getting  into  position  at  the  start. 


How  loyal  Harvard  followed  the  race. 


Cambridge  leading  by  four  lengths  at  Hammersmith  bridge,  one  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the  start. 


At  the  finish:  Cambridge  winning  by  two  lengths. 


OLD  HICKORY"  AND  HIS  INDIAN 
CAMPAIGNS 

BY    LYNN    TEW   SPRAGUE 

DRAWING    BY    STANLEY   M.    ARTHURS 


IN  a  log  cabin  in  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  Sou  h  Carolina,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of   March,    1767,   a  Scotch- Irish 
woman  named  Jackson  gave  birth  to  a  boy 
child  who  became   the  most  extraordinary 
man  in  the  annals  of  the  republic. 

The  mother  was  living  on  the  charity  of 
a  brother-in-law  who  was  himself  miserably 
poor.  She  had  been  a  widow  but  a  few 
days,  and  her  only  heritage  from  her  hus- 
band was  a  hut  in  the  wilderness  which  she 
had  abandoned.  This  baby  was  her  third 
child  and  all  were  boys.  Strangely  in- 
auspicious as  such  an  entrance  into  the 
world  was,  the  career  that  was  to  follow 
was  more  diversely  and  brilliantly  strange. 
The  posthumous  child  was  named  Andrew, 
after  his  father,  and  grew  into  a  tall,  way- 
ward, homely,  lank  boy  with  coarse  fea- 
tures and  an  ungovernable  temper.  When 
he  was  six  or  seven  years  old  he  spent  a 
few  months  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  where  he 
learned  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  to 
read  and  to  make  illegible  strokes  with  a 
goose  quill.  Spelling  was  an  art  he  never 
acquired.  This  was  all  the  schooling  he 
ever  had  save  that  which  was  thrust  upon 
him  by  the  romantic  and  adventurous  in- 
cidents of  his  turbulent  life.  He  was  nine 
years  old  when  the  Colonies  declared  their 
independence.  When  he  was  thirteen  the 
fury  of  the  bitter  partisan  strife  that  dev- 
astated the  Carolinas  ran  through  the 
wilderness  where  he  lived  like  a  prairie  fire. 
The  savage  Tarleton  killed  over  a  hundred 
of  the  district  militia  and  Andrew's  first 
role  in  the  grim  tragedy  of  war  was  that  of 
a  nurse.  His  eldest  brother  died  from  ex- 
posure in  the  service  of  the  Colonies  at  this 
time,  and  young  Andrew's  passionate  heart 
was  grief -stricken.    Next  year  Greene  came 


racing  north  through  the  country  with 
Cornwallis  at  his  heels  and  the  Jackson 
family  fled  to  the  friendly  district  of  Char- 
lotte. Here  Andrew  became  a  boy  of  all 
work  for  six  months.  Then  he  went  back 
home  and,  being  now  fourteen,  he  and  his 
remaining  brother,  aged  sixteen,  took  a 
hand  in  the  local  Whig  and  Tory  strife. 
He  helped  defend  a  Whig  home  against 
an  assaulting  band  of  Tories,  and  in  their 
repulse  the  boy  behaved  gallantly.  Here, 
then,  as  a  mere  lad,  the  future  great  general 
who,  at  New  Orleans,  with  a  heterogeneous 
rabble  made  up  of  frontiersmen  and  pirates, 
of  raw  militia  and  unwarlike  Creoles,  was 
to  whip  a  superior  force  of  Wellington's 
veterans  of  the  peninsula  campaign,  and 
Nelson's  old  heroes  of  Trafalgar,  received 
his  baptism  of  fire  and  greatly  to  his  taste 
he  found  it.  But  the  victorious  band  of 
Whigs  with  whom  he  first  served  had  hard- 
ly begun  to  rejoice  when  a  troop  of  Corn- 
wallis' dragoons  came  galloping  to  the  fray 
and  Andrew  and  his  brother  were  gath- 
ered up  with  the  rest  and  made  prisoners 
of  war. 

A  fierce  patriotism  was  now  awakened  in 
this  fearless  and  passionate  boy.  A  British 
officer  ordered  him  to  clean  his  boots.  He 
refused  with  flaming  spirit  and  the  brutal 
officer  drew  his  sword  to  cleave  the  dough- 
ty little  rebel's  skull.  In  warding  off  the 
blow  Andrew  received  upon  his  arm  and 
scalp,  wounds,  the  scars  of  which  he  bore 
to  his  grave.  The  two  brothers  were  sent 
to  Camden,  where  they  were  confined  with 
other  captives  in  a  loathsome  prison.  They 
were  half  clad  in  filthy  rags,  ill  fed  on  nau- 
seating food.  The  prison  fever  and  the 
smallpox  broke  out.  The  mother,  with  the 
marvelous  energy  of  her  race,  walked  fifty 
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Drawing  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs. 
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miles  in  twenty-four  hours  to  Camden,  and 
plead  with  such  pious  zeal  that  her  sons 
were  released.  The  brother  died  of  small- 
pox; but  Andrew's  will,  and  hate,  and  thirst 
for  revenge  restored  him.  The  mother's 
heart  had  been  so  touched  by  the  suffering 
she  had  seen  that  she  set  out  for  Charles- 
ton to  nurse  prisoners  there,  sickened  with 
fever  and  died. 

Andrew  was  now  alone,  penniless,  un- 
attractive, ignorant;  but  there  was  heroic 
stuff  in  him  could  he  but  find  his  world. 
By  the  time  he  was  well  the  war  was  over. 
He  attempted  to  learn  the  saddler's  trade, 
but  his  turbulent  temper  could  tolerate 
nothing  so  tame.  He  went  to  Charleston, 
turned  brawler,  cock-fighter,  tipster,  gam- 
bler. In  one  season  of  hard  luck  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  determined 
to  stake  his  all  and  if  he  won  leave 
the  town.  Fortune  favored  him.  He 
bought  a  good  horse  and  with  a  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pocket  rode  away.  He  heard 
of  a  rough  country  school  where  the  pug- 
nacious attendants  always  unmercifully 
whipped  the  teacher  and  instructors  were 
few  and  wary.  Its  ill  fame  attracted 
Andrew.  He  could  read  and  do  sums  and 
here  adventure  promised.  He  took  the 
school.  In  two  weeks  it  moved  like  an 
army  on  dress  parade.  The  winter's 
teaching  turned  his  thoughts  to  books.  He 
concluded  he  would  like  to  become  a  law- 
yer. Not  much  legal  knowledge  was  need- 
ed in  those  days.  The  magistrates  were 
chosen  because  they  were  men  of  proper- 
ty and  sense,  and  attorneys  were  clever 
wranglers  with  only  a  smattering  of  law. 
Andrew  went  to  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Judge 
McKay  liked  his  spirit.  He  remained  there 
two  years,  saw  something  of  decent  society, 
acquired  some  polish  of  manner,  and  grew 
into  a  tall,  spare,  graceful  man.  He  was 
licensed  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  spirit  was 
untamable.  He  still  gambled  and  fought 
cocks.  He  dominated  all  his  fellows,  was 
violent,  stiff-necked  and  willful.  "He  was 
the  only  bully  I  ever  knew,"  said  one  con- 
temporary, "who  was  not  a  coward  at 
heart."  He  loved  athletics  and  excelled 
in  them.  He  raced  horses.  "He  did  not 
wear  my  law  books  much,"  said  Judge  Mc- 
Kay. /'He  was  in  my  stables  more  than 
in  my  office.  I  am  afraid  he  was  the  head 
of  all  the  rowdies  hereabouts."  He  blas- 
phemed like  a  buccaneer.    All  his  active 


life  he  swore  as  instinctively  as  other  men 
breathe.  As  a  contemporary  put  it,  "he 
was  marvelously  profane."  But  with  all 
this  he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  had, 
on  rare  occasions  when  passion  did  not 
cloud  his  heart,  a  streak  of  real  chivalry  in 
his  fiery  nature.  He  was  the  most  loyal 
adherent  to  those  who  submitted  to  his 
imperious  will.  Never  were  such  contra- 
dictory traits  united  in  one  man. 

Andrew  was  now  twenty-one,  a  lawyer 
without  funds.  So  he  went  to  Martinsville 
and  clerked  in  a  store  for  a  few  months. 
All  the  country  now  embraced  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee  belonged  at  that  time  to 
North  Carolina,  and  was  called  Washing- 
ton County.  There  were  only  two  settle- 
ments worthy  of  the  name  in  the  whole 
district.  Jonesboro,  in  the  eastern  part, 
was  just  over  the  mountains;  three  hun- 
dred miles  west  through  the  wilderness  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  River  lay  the 
village  of  Nashville,  comprising  about  forty 
log  cabins.  This  wild  frontier  country  had 
been  for  years  the  refuge  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  whose  treatment  of  the  Indians  had 
excited  bitter  hostility.  There  were  less 
than  four  thousand  whites  in  the  whole 
county.  They  were  cut  off  from  the 
world;  many  were  almost  as  rude  and  un- 
civilized as  the  savages.  North  Carolina 
resolved  to  bring  some  order  into  this  wild 
district.  The  legislature  appointed  John 
McNairy  judge.  A  public  prosecutor  was 
needed.  The  position  was  hazardous,  the 
pay  poor,  the  work  more  that  of  a  ranger 
than  of  an  attorney.  No  reputable  lawyer 
would  take  it.  The  judge  knew  the  mettle 
of  the  store  clerk  at  Martinsville  and  recom- 
mended him.  The  perilous  position  was 
accepted.  Andrew  Jackson  had  found  his 
world. 

He  had  just  attained  his  manhood,  and 
his  years  had  been  already  crowded  with 
more  of  violent  incident  and  desperate 
fortune  than  fill  the  whole  career  of  many 
men  deemed  adventurous.  But  Andrew's 
hurricane,  hazardous  life  had  just  begun. 
He  was  henceforth  to  be  tossed  about 
among  perils  like  the  fabled  Ulysses.  The 
party  that  he  journeyed  to  Nashville  with 
narrowly  escaped  massacre  by  Andrew's 
vigilance.  Arriving  there,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  earnest  and  with 
pistols  in  his  belt.  What  with  criminals  to 
apprehend,  frontier  feuds,  disputes  over 
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land  grants,  there  was  plenty  to  do  in  this 
raw  community.  To  be  sure,  Andrew  knew 
little  of  law  precedents,  but  then  no  one  ex- 
cept the  judge  knew  so  much  as  he.  In  a 
very  few  weeks  his  cyclonic,  fearless  vigi- 
lance made  him  a  terror  to  ruffians.  We 
could  fill  the  space  we  have  with  a  mere  list 
of  his  adventures.  In  seven  years,  alone 
or  with  but  one  or  two  companions,  he 
made  twenty-two  journeys  between  the  two 
largest  settlements  of  his  district,  always 
at  the  risk  of  life.  "No  man  ever  beat  me 
just  grazing  death,"  he  once  boasted.  He 
was  a  prince  of  backwoodsmen.  It  is  a 
subsequent  larger  fame  that  has  swallowed 
up  a  celebrity  like  that  of  Crockett,  Boone 
and  Houston.  In  his  new  position  he  was 
as  hot-headed  and  furious  as  an  Oriental 
despot,  but  he  was  as  valiant  and  adven- 
turous as  a  Viking.  He  personally  led 
many  fights  against  cattle  thieves  and 
Indians.  He  had  an  exalted  sense  of  his 
position  and  duty.  He  was,  as  a -frontiers- 
man remarked,  "mad  upon  his  enemies." 
Once  a  large  number  of  Southern  ruffians 
settled  on  some  government  land.  Word 
was  brought  to  the  territorial  governor. 
"Tell  the  District  Attorney,"  he  said. 
"  But  there  is  an  army  of  them." 
"Tell  the  District  Attorney;  he'll  fix 
'em." 

As  settlers  poured  into  the  Tennessee 
wilderness  Andrew's  private  business  grew. 
He  became  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land 
and  he  acquired  by  his  practice  a  rough  and 
telling  eloquence.  But  when  his  passions 
were  aroused — and  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  arouse  them — he  was  as  immovable  and 
as  fiery  as  a  volcano.  He  was  the  type  of 
a  man  that  no  civilized  community  could 
have  tolerated;  but  he  throve  wondrously 
in  that  wild  land.  He  rode  over  all  ob- 
stacles, mastered  men  by  mere  force  of  his 
will,  just  as  the  violence  of  his  passions 
mastered  him.  That  he  had  great  intellec- 
tual powers  cannot  be  doubted.  But  he  was 
only  half  educated,  intolerant,  knew  no 
restraint.  Those  who  were  not  his  blind 
followers  were  his  enemies,  and  his  hate  was 
implacable.  To  disagree  with  him  meant 
a  quarrel;  but  see  things  as  he  did  and 
there  was  no  firmer  friend.  He  had  many 
feuds  and  fought  numerous  duels.  He  once 
tore  a  blank  leaf  from  a  law  book  in  the 
midst  of  a  trial  and  wrote  a  challenge  to  the 
judge. 


This  explosive  fire-eater  had  married  in 
Tennessee  and  proved  himself  the  gentlest 
and  most  knightly  of  husbands.  The  lady 
was  a  divorcee,  but  by  some  mistake  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  took  place  before 
the  decree  of  divorce  was  made  final.  Anoth- 
er marriage  rectified  the  error,  but  a  politi- 
cal opponent  named  Dickinson  afterward 
spoke  lightly  of  the  lady.  A  duel  followed. 
Dickinson  was  the  best  shot  in  the  territory, 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  fire  first.  The  ball 
fractured  Jackson's  breast  bone  and  broke 
a  rib,  but  not  a  sign  of  being  hit  did  he  be- 
tray. "Good  God,  have  I  missed?"  Dick- 
inson cried,  stepping  back  in  dismay  to 
his  second.  "  Back  to  your  mark,  sir," 
thundered  Jackson's  second.  Jackson  now 
took  careful  and  deliberate  aim  and  killed 
the  man  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  he  were 
a  dog. 

When  Tennessee  became  a  state,  in  1796, 
and  entitled  to  two  senators  and  a  repre- 
sentative, Jackson  became  that  represen- 
tative. As  such  he  succeeded  in  having 
Tennessee  reimbursed  for  the  expense  of 
certain  Indian  wars  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  concerned.  This  made  him  immense- 
ly popular  at  home. 

Jackson  next  went  to  the  senate  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  Many  years  afterward  Jefferson, 
in  retirement,  speaking  to  Webster,  re- 
called Jackson  at  this  time  and  said,  "His 
passions  were  terrible.  I  have  seen  him 
attempt  to  speak  repeatedly,  and  as  often, 
after  a  little,  choke  with  rage.  His  pas- 
sions are  no  doubt  cooler  now.  He  has 
been  much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  he 
is  a  dangerous  man."  He  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  senate  and  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Tennessee.  His  ungrammatical  de- 
cisions, it  is  said,  were  generally  sound. 
He,  of  course,  quarreled  with  the  governor 
of  the  state  and  subsequently  challenged 
him  to  a  duel,  but  the  challenge  was  de- 
clined. Casually  meeting  the  governor 
afterward,  Jackson  drew  his  pistol  and  bade 
the  other  draw,  but  bystanders  prevented 
bloodshed. 

An  amusing  incident  of  Jackson's  life  at 
this  time  may  be  told.  Riding  in  his  car- 
riage on  his  circuit  he  was  met  by  three 
freighters  with  their  wagons.  The  burly 
teamsters  made  the  unknown  judge  step 
down,  and  standing  over  him  with  their 
heavy  whips  bade  him  dance  for  them. 
Jackson  begged  leave  to  remove  his  boots 
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and  put  on  his  slippers,  which  he  said  were 
in  the  carriage.  The  teamsters  acquiesced 
and  Jackson  reached  under  the  seat  and 
drew  out  his  pistols.  "Now,  you  damned 
rascals, "  he  said,  "you  shall  dance  for  me. " 
And  he  kept  them  at  it  till  they  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

After  six  years  he  retired  from  the  bench 
and  went  into  business.  He  was  shrewd 
and  successful,  but  the  failure  of  his  eastern 
factory  embarrassed  him  and  he  was  forced 
to  sell  much  of  his  land.  Then  for  a  while 
he  lived  upon  his  estate,  afterward  so  cele- 
brated as  "The  Hermitage,"  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion.  He  raised  and  dealt  in 
mules  and  cotton,  game  cocks  and  negroes. 
It  is  typical  of  him  that  he  treated  his 
slaves  with  extreme  kindness  and  looked 
carefully  to  their  condition  and  that  he 
sold  his  best  specimens  to  a  cruel  fate 
"down  the  river."  It  is  also  character- 
istic that  he  especially  loved  a  certain  game 
cock  which,  after  being  vanquished  and 
apparently  dead,  had  suddenly  leaped  up 
and  killed  its  antagonist.  He  was  deep  in 
politics  and,  being  a  Democrat,  was  of  course 
a  violent  one.  Loving  adventure  more 
than  life,  he  became  interested  in  Aaron 
Burr's  adventure  in  the  Southwest.  But 
though  he  was  as  brave  as  Caesar  he  was 
also  as  patriotic  as  Brutus,  and  he  cut  loose 
from  Burr  the  first  moment  he  suspected 
treasonable  designs. 

About  the  time  Jackson  left  the  bench 
he  was  elected  major-general  of  the  state 
militia,  and,  when  the  war  of  181 2  broke 
out,  promptly  offered  his  services.  He  was 
ordered  to  proceed  down  the  river  with 
twenty-five  hundred  men,  as  it  was  feared 
New  Orleans  would  be  attacked  by  the 
British.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
young  men  then  unknown  to  fame — one 
named  Samuel  Houston  and  the  other 
David  Crockett — marched  with  this  force. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  genius  for  con- 
trasts, who  prefixed  every  utterance  with 
"By  the  Almighty!"  or  "By  God,  sir!" 
carried  with  him  on  this  expedition  the 
first  of  the  great  missionaries  to  the  Indians 
and  the  benighted  whites  of  the  Southwest, 
the  saintly  Samuel  Mills. 

Arriving  at  Natchez,  Jackson  was  thrown 
into  a  terrible  rage  by  the  news  that  no 
attack  was  looked  for,  and  by  orders  to  dis- 
band his  troops  and  return.  He  refused 
to  leave  his  men  stranded  down  the  river, 


brought  them  home  at  his  own  expense, 
and  by  his  magnanimity  would  have  been 
financially  ruined  had  not  Col.  Thomas 
H.  Benton  of  his  command,  afterward  so 
celebrated  as  United  States  Senator  from 
Missouri,  "threatened"  the  administration 
at  Washington  and  had  Jackson  reim- 
bursed. Nor  is  it  surprising  that  Jackson 
afterward  quarreled  with  Benton  and  tried 
to  horsewhip  him  in  a  tavern.  In  this 
affair  young  Jesse  Benton  shot  Jackson  in 
the  shoulder,  and  the  old  terrorist  carried 
a  painful  wound  all  his  life  and  was  much 
weakened  by  it. 

This  disgraceful  quarrel  happened  in 
18 1 3,  and  while  Jackson  was  still  suffering, 
from  his  injury  the  Creek  Indians  residing 
in  what  is  now  southern  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, excited  by  the  celebrated  Tecumseh, 
took  to  the  war  path.  It  was  the  old  story. 
Supplied  with  arms  by  the  English,  who 
were  then  at  war  with  America,  and  by  the 
Spanish,  who  then  held  Florida,  the  savages 
tortured  and  massacred  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex.  Such  of  the  settlers  as  had 
warning  fled  to  the  blockhouses  and  forts. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  them  had 
gathered  at  Fort  Mims.  On  the  30th  of 
August  in  that  year,  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  those  in  command,  the  Red  Sticks, 
the  most  savage  of  the  hostile  Creek  tribes, 
surprised  the  post  and  only  fifteen  whites 
escaped  the  scalping  knife.  All  the  South- 
west was  terrorized.  The  Red  Sticks,  burn- 
ing and  massacring  as  they  moved,  spread 
through  the  country.  Forts  Steven,  Ver- 
non, Rankin  and  Huron  were  literally 
packed  with  settlers  who,  if  not  speedily 
relieved,  would  suffer  a  similar  fate.  Pite- 
ous appeals  were  made  to  the  governors  of 
Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Ten- 
nessee was  the  first  to  send  help.  Jack- 
son, as  fiery  and  determined  as  ever,  though 
hardly  well  enough  to  be  upon  his  feet, 
crossed  into  what  is  now  Alabama  on 
October  12th,  at  the  head  of  forty-five 
hundred  men — partly  state  militia,  partly 
frontier  volunteers.  Part  of  the  Creeks 
were  friendly,  but  Jackson  had  before  him 
to  the  nearest  considerable  villages  of  the 
hostile  bands  nearly  two  hundred  miles  ol 
pathless  wilds.  His  officers  beseeched  him 
not  to  march  farther  until  provisioned. 
But  the  avenging  spirit  of  the  hot-blooded 
general  was  aroused.  He  would  brook  no 
hesitation,  no  delay.     Sending  a  detach- 
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ment  of  cavalry  forward  to  forage  as  best 
they  could,  he  harangued  his  men  and 
plunged  into  the  wilderness.  His  desper- 
ate resolution  fairly  drove  his  reluctant 
troops  through  the  roughest  country;  he 
marched  his  men  thirty-six  miles  the  first 
six  hours.  The  hardships  of  that  march 
rivaled  those  of  Arnold  and  Morgan  on 
Quebec.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his  troops 
began  to  call  him,  for  his  toughness,  "Old 
Hickory."  In  ten  days  the  wasted,  half- 
starved  army  arrived  at  the  source  of  the 
Coosa  River.  He  at  once  destroyed  the 
Indian  village  there,  showing  little  more 
mercy  than  the  Indians  had  shown  at  Fort 
Mims.  He  built  on  the  spot  Fort  Strother, 
and  proclaimed  a  war  of  extermination. 
Before  his  men  had  any  time  to  rest,  word 
came  that  the  friendly  Creek  village  of 
Talladega  was  besieged.  Hither  rushed 
the  iron-willed  commander,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  November  he  fell 
upon  his  prey  like  an  eagle  out  of  the  sky 
and  his  victory  was  complete,  final,  mer- 
ciless. He  was  now  but  little  over  fifty 
miles  from  the  Hickory  ground — the  center 
of  the  savage  Red  Sticks'  country — and 
washed  to  turn  south.  But  his  exhausted 
men  could  move  no  farther.  Painfully  he 
led  them  back  to  Fort  Strother.  On  this 
march  one  soldier  half-crazed  with  hunger 
approached  the  determined  general  and 
begged  for  food.  "  I  will  divide  my  dinner 
with  you,"  Jackson  said,  and  he  handed 
the  soldier  six  acorns.  At  Fort  Strother, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  to 
await  provisions  and  reinforcements,  the 
suffering,  hardships  and  heroism  were  ex- 
treme. Every  difficulty  beset  this  man  of 
flint.  When  human  strength  could  bear 
no  more  the  militia  rebelled.  Jackson 
summoned  his  volunteer  frontiersmen  to 
arms  and  quelled  the  militia.  But,  almost 
immediately  after,  the  volunteers  them- 
selves mutinied.  Jackson  now  called  out 
the  militia  and  subdued  the  frontiersmen, 
but  was  compelled  to  promise  to  lead  all 
his  troops  home  if  provisions  and  rein- 
forcements did  not  arrive  within  two  days. 
Truthful  to  his  promises  he  marched  north, 
but  met  succor.  Then  the  resolute  man 
marched  south  again.  But  even  his  dogged 
courage  could  not  prevail  over  destiny;  the 
new  troops  were  enlisted  for  short  service 
and  had  consumed  much  of  their  time  by 
a  leisurely  march  through  the  wilderness. 


A  new  rebellion  broke  out  and  Jackson 
trained  the  artillery  upon  the  mutineers 
and  told  them  that  they  should  only  return 
over  his  dead  body.  He  stormed  at  the 
officers  and  told  them  he  would  shoot  them 
all  if  he  were  not  in  need  of  their  services. 
In  the  end  he  could  do  nothing  but  make  a 
few  successful  raids,  leaving  the  stronghold 
of  the  Red  Sticks  undestroyed. 

At  length  in  January,  1814,  he  received 
new  reinforcements  enlisted  for  six 
months.  These  in  turn  attempted  mutiny. 
Jackson's  brittle  patience  could  bear  no 
more.  He  threatened  that  he  would  shoot 
as  a  deserter  any  man  who  breathed  a  syl- 
lable of  rebellion,  and  a  few  days  later  had 
executed  a  young  man  under  peculiarly  sad 
and  touching  circumstances.  Yet  we  may 
note  here  that  after  an  Indian  skirmish  at 
about  this  time,  the  strange  and  merciless 
general  picked  up  on  the  field  an  abandoned 
boy  papoose,  took  it  to  his  tent,  nursed  it 
himself  and  afterward  adopted  the  child 
and  reared  it  to  manhood. 

On  January  22d  and  24th  he  won  two 
brilliant  though  small  victories  over  bands 
of  the  hostile  troops;  and  then  with  two 
thousand  picked,  loyal  men  marched  south 
to  Tohopeka,  where  the  Indians  had  made 
a  final  stand  in  force  at  a  loop  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River  known  as  the  Horseshoe. 
Along  the  land  side  the  savages  had  erected 
a  breastwork  of  logs  six  feet  high.  Both 
flanks  and  the  rear  were  protected  by  the 
stream.  It  was  a  position  of  great  strength, 
perfectly  suited  to  Indian  warfare.  The 
peninsula  was  well  wooded,  the  river  banks 
thickly  fringed  with  bushes.  Over  a  hun- 
dred canoes  were  hidden  in  the  brush  by 
the  wily  savages  to  be  used  for  escape  if 
unable  to  hold  their  position.  But  Jack- 
son was  resolved  to  prevent  escape.  He 
ordered  General  Coffee  with  his  cavalry  to 
cross  the  river  above  and,  descending  to  a 
position  opposite  the  bend,  prevent  retreat 
and  if  possible  cross  the  stream  and  attack 
in  the  rear.  Then  (March  27,  1814)  Jack- 
son arranged  his  line  of  battle  with  his 
usual  military  tact  and  resourcefulness.  He 
opened  with  a  bombardment  from  two 
cannon.  While  the  battery  was  engaged, 
Coffee  arrived  at  his  position  and  his  In- 
dian scouts  soon  discovered  the  canoes. 
Coffee  at  once  ordered  his  friendly  Indians 
to  swim  the  river  and  bring  over  as  many 
canoes    as    possible.    This    measure    sue- 
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ceeded  so  well  that  a  detachment  from  his 
force  recrossed  in  the  stolen  boats  and  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  hostile  Creeks.  Jack- 
son, guessing  from  the  firing  what  had  been 
done,  now  hurled  his  assault.  One  of  the 
most  savage  Indian  fights  in  history  fol- 
lowed. Jackson's  men,  inspirited  by  his 
own  enthusiasm,  went  over  the  breastwork 
in  the  face  of  an  awful  fire,  but  the  Indians, 
now  attacked  on  all  sides  and  driven  from 
their  defenses,  fought  from  behind  trees  and 
the  cover  of  the  bushes.  They  knew  this 
terrible  white  chief  too  well  to  ask  quarter 
or  to  surrender.  The  hopeless  contest 
raged  furiously  until  night  fell;  then  over 
two-thirds  of  the  savages  lay  dead.  It  was 
not  only  the  end  of  Creek  hostilities  but  the 
destruction  of  Indian  power  in  the  South- 
west. "Jackson's  great  victories,"  one 
historian  declares,  "really  settled  forever 
the  long  quarrel  between  the  white  man  and 
the  red  man."  Jackson  lost  two  hundred 
and  one  men,  and  among  the  desper- 
ately wounded  was  young  Sam  Houston. 
The  determined  commander  now  marched 
through  the  hostile  country,  destroying  all 
the  villages.  A  few  weeks  later  he  made  a 
treaty  which  took  from  the  Creeks  millions 
of  acres  of  their  land,  a  treaty  almost  as 
severe  upon  the  friendly  tribes  as  upon  the 
hostile  ones.  What  remained  of  the  latter 
crossed  into  Florida  to  join  with  the  Sem- 
inoles  in  future  wars.  During  all  this  ter- 
rible campaign  its  indomitable  hero  was 
physically  the  mere  wreck  of  a  man.  His 
reputation  had  heretofore  been  chiefly  in 
the  West,  but  he  was  now  famous  through- 
out the  nation,  and  a  little  later  was  made 
major-general  and  given  command  in  the 
Southwest.  Less  than  five  months  before 
another  great  frontier  general,  who  was  a 
gentleman,  had  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  and  Tecumseh  and  nearly  all  his 
followers  North  and  South  lay  dead. 

For  the  next  two  years  Jackson's  tireless 
energy  was  exerted  in  the  defense  of  his  de- 
partment from  British  attack.  We  have 
only  to  do  with  his  Indian  campaigns  and 
cannot  trace  his  larger  and  more  successful 
battles.  England,  when  Napoleon  was  de- 
posed, turned  all  her  energies  to  the  Amer- 
ican war.  Florida  was  in  possession  of 
Spain  and  that  decrepit  monarchy  was  un- 
able to  police  her  colonies  and  was  secretly 
hostile  to  the  young  republic.  The  British 
shamefully  used   Spanish  territory  for  a 


base;  Pensacola  was  a  mere  hostile  British 
port.  The  English  ministry,  relieved  of 
European  wars,  felt  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  their  ability  to  seize  and  hold  all  our 
Gulf  coast.  It  was  well  for  America  that 
so  able  and  determined  a  commander  was 
at  that  time  in  command  in  the  South. 
Jackson  was  violent  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  Spanish  breach  of  neutrality.  He 
begged  permission  to  march  into  Florida. 
Communication  was  very  slow  in  those 
days.  While  President  Madison  hesitated, 
Jackson  acted  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  repulsed  the  British  attack  on  Mobile, 
and  immediately  after  shot  six  of  his  own 
men  for  a  mutiny  which  they  never  in- 
tended. He  then  marched  east  into  Flor- 
ida, and,  compelling  the  British  to  evacuate 
Pensacola,  seized  that  place,  but  immediate- 
ly handed  it  over  to  the  Spanish  governor 
again.  His  high-handed  course  brought 
about  much  diplomatic  trouble.  Return- 
ing now  to  New  Orleans,  he  found  that  al- 
most defenseless  city  threatened  by  a  force 
of  England's  veterans  fifteen  thousand 
strong.  So  confident  was  Great  Britain  of 
easy  success  that  civil  officers  were  sent 
with  the  expedition  to  govern  the  captured 
city.  The  history  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  is  the  proudest  memory  America 
has  of  her  land  conflicts  in  a  war  not  much 
to  her  glory.  How  Jackson's  consummate 
skill  and  Herculean  energy  formed  an  army 
out  of  seemingly  impossible  materials;  how 
he  declared  the  most  remorseless  of  military 
rules;  how  he  infused  the  despairing  citi- 
zens with  his  own  tiger  spirit  and  how  he 
hurled  back  in  ignominious  defeat  the  very 
flower  of  supposedly  unconquerable  Euro- 
pean troops  is  known  to  every  patriotic 
student.  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
(January  8,  181 5) — a  battle  which  was  not 
fo  ght  until  after  our  commissioners  in 
Eui^pc  had  signed  a  treaty  of  peace — 
Jackson  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  man 
in  America. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1818  Jackson 
found  himself  engaged  in  another  Indian 
war.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  and  the 
remaining  hostile  Creeks,  excited  by  the 
loss  of  lands  and  incited  by  Spanish  jeal- 
ousies of  the  increasing  settlements  along 
the  southern  border  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, commenced  the  stealing  of  slaves 
and  cattle,  the  burning  of  homes  and  the 
murdering  of  settlers.    General  Gaines  in 
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retaliation  burned  a  village  or  two  of  the 
hostiles;  but  at  this  critical  juncture,  and 
before  the  news  of  the  outrages  reached 
Washington,  Gaines  was  ordered  to  the 
east  coast  of  Florida  to  destroy  the  buc- 
caneer settlement  on  Amelia  Island.  This 
left  the  frontier  much  exposed,  and  more 
horrible  outrages  followed.  Jackson  was 
now  ordered  to  the  frontier  to  punish  the 
Indians.  But  before  the  order  reached  him 
he  had  signified  to  the  administration  his 
pleasure  at  learning  that  the  famous  nest  of 
pirates  on  Amelia  Island  was  to  be  broken 
up,  and  asked  leave  to  take  and  hold  all 
northern  Florida  for  indemnity  for  the  out- 
rages of  Spain.  His  hatred  toward  that 
decadent  sovereignty  was  violent  even  for 
his  fierce  nature.  "Let  it  be  signified  to 
me  through  any  channel,"  he  wrote,  "that 
the  possession  of  the  Floridas  would  be  de- 
sirable to  the  United  States,  and  in  sixty 
days  it  will  be  accomplished. "  There  after- 
ward arose,  when  trouble  with  England  and 
Spain  resulted,  much  question  what  answer 
was  made  to  Jackson's  .appeal,  as  to  what 
his  precise  instructions  were.  It  should 
have  been  known  that  such  a  bombshell  of  a 
general  needed  the  most  restraining  orders. 
As  it  was,  he  set  out  from  Fort  Scott  on  the 
ioth  of  March,  1818,  and  with  a  large  force 
invaded  Spanish  territory.  He  was  as 
high-handed  all  through  this  campaign  as 
a  Roman  dictator.  He  ordered  Captain 
McKeever  of  the  navy,  who  was  to  support 
him,  to  proceed  along  the  coast,  seize  all 
vessels  and  all  persons,  white  or  black,  with 
their  goods  and  small  boats  and  hold  them 
for  adjudication  and  then  to  anchor  in  the 
Spanish  harbor  at  the  port  of  St.  Marks. 
"It  is  reported  to  me,"  he  wrote,  "that 
Francis  and  Peter  McQueen,  the  proph- 
ets who  excited  the  Red  Sticks,  are  now  at 
work  near  St.  Marks  exciting  the  Semi- 
noles.  With  them  are  Woodbine,  Arbuth- 
not  and  a  motley  crew  of  brigands  made  up 
of  slaves  enticed  or  stolen  from  their  mas- 
ters during  the  late  war  ...  in  eight 
days  I  shall  be  at  St.  Marks  and  will  com- 
municate with  you  in  the  bay. "  It  is  nec- 
essary to  know  that  this  Arbuthnot  was  a 
British  subject,  a  gentleman  of  substance 
and  education  who  had  large  stores  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  and  who  traded  with  the 
Indians  of  Florida;  that  his  dislike  of 
America  was  natural  and  that  he  was  on 
the  soil  of  Spain,  a  country  at  peace  with 


America.  Arbuthnot  seems  to  have  be- 
friended the  Indians  and  to  have  conducted 
his  transactions  with  them  in  a  spirit  of 
great  fairness  Arriving  at  St.  Marks, 
Arbuthnot  learned  of  Jackson's  approach, 
and  knowing  the  old  despot's  choleric  tem- 
per he  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to 
his  son  directing  him  to  get  his  goods  and 
schooner  out  of  the  Suwannee  River  at  once 
and  sail  for  Cedar  Keys.  In  the  march 
toward  St.  Marks  Jackson  had  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians  and  captured  a  village 
where  he  found  scalps  hanging  from  the 
red  war  pole;  he  also  found  some  of  the 
dead  Indians  dressed  in  the  regimentals 
of  United  States  soldiers.  Beside  himself 
with  rage  he  hastily  pushed  on  to  the  Span- 
ish fort  and  seized  it  and  its  commander 
just  as  Arbuthnot  was  preparing  to  leave. 
He  ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the 
fort  and  told  the  Spanish  commander  that 
he  should  garrison  and  hold  it  to  prevent 
future  Indian  outrages,  as  Spain  seemed 
unable  to  do  so.  Captain  McKeever  had  in 
the  meantime  lured  the  two  Indian  prophets 
on  board  his  ships  by  the  use  of  the  British 
flag.  Jackson  promptly  hung  them;  Ar- 
buthnot he  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  He 
then  pushed  on  to  Suwannee,  the  stronghold 
of  the  hostile  Indians.  The  cyclonic  gen- 
eral almost  raced  his  men  across  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  swampy  country  where 
no  food  could  be  procured.  Arriving  with- 
in four  miles  of  Suwannee  he  formed  his 
army  for  battle  and  advanced  more  cau- 
tiously. Just  at  sunset  he  came  to  the 
village  where  he  hoped  to  break  forever 
the  power  of  the  northern  Seminoles,  and 
furiously  bitter  and  violently  profane  was 
his  disappointment  to  find  it  abandoned. 
He  went  into  camp,  however,  and  before 
daylight  his  outposts  captured  two  white 
men  and  two  negroes  and  on  the  person  of 
one  of  the  negroes  was  found  the  letter  of 
Arbuthnot  to  his  son,  and  from  one  of  the 
white  men  Jackson  learned  that  this  letter 
telling  of  his  approach  had  been  read  to  the 
chiefs,  who  had  in  consequence  fled  from 
their  stronghold.  To  say  that  Jackson 
was  furious  against  Arbuthnot  is  to  put 
it  mildly.  He  acted  with  his  accustomed 
energy.  He  seized  the  ship  before  it  could 
clear,  sacked  and  burned  the  Indian  village 
and  raced  back  to  St.  Marks.  He  ordered 
Arbuthnot  court-martialed,  though  for 
such  a  proceeding  there  was  not  the  slight- 
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est  precedent  even  had  the  unfortunate 
man  been  captured  in  arms  on  our  own 
soil.  But  Jackson  was  flint  to  every  objec- 
tion urged,  and  poor  Arbuthnot  was  hung 
from  the  yard  arm  of  his  own  vessel,  which 
by  the  grim  humor  of  fate  he  had  named 
The  Chance. 

This  opening  of  the  Seminole  war — a 
war  which  with  various  respites  was  to  last 
nearly  four  decades  and  to  cost  the  Union 
immense  sums — was  Jackson's  last  military 
service.  As  a  result  of  it  we  were  brought 
to  the  verge  of  war  with  both  Spain  and 
England.  The  American  senate  condemned 
Jackson's  violent  measures  and  only  the 
ability  and  adroit  firmness  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  averted  conflicts.  "  1  could  have 
had  war  with  you, "  said  an  English  premier 
to  one  of  our  commissioners  long  afterward, 
"by  the  lifting  of  my  hand." 

The  rest  of  the  active  life  of  this  unique 
man  was  spent  in  fierce  political  strife  and 
we  can  follow  him  no  further.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Florida  in  1821  and  of 
course  immediately  quarreled  with  the 
retiring  Spanish  governor  and  clapped 
him  into  prison.  In  1823  Tennessee  sent 
him  to  the  United  States  senate.  Though 
experience  and  suffering  had  somewhat 
softened  his  manner,  he  was  as  doggedly 
intolerant,  as  tenacious  of  purpose,  as  un- 
forgiving and  revengeful  as  ever.  But  his 
hold  on  the  masses  who  always  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  military  success  was  very 
great.  When  he  was  first  nominated  for 
president  the  cultured  of  the  nation  found 
in  his  candidacy  a  "matter  of  jest  and 
merriment  rather  than  of  serious  animad- 
version." But  that  force  and  fire  which 
had  carried  the  old  hero  through  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  past  now  lifted  him  to  the 
height  of  political  power.  He  was  the 
first  president  who  was  not  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar  and  a  statesman.  The  fierce 
political  conflicts  and  the  bitter  acrimony 
of  his  administration  make  exciting  history. 
But  the  people  were  with  him,  and  many 
and  high-handed  as  were  his  mistakes,  he 
yet  breathed  the  purest  democracy,  and 
native  shrewdness  and  a  woman-like  in- 
tuition more  than  once  led  him  right  when 
statesmen  were  wrong.  His  genius  for  con- 
trast and  contradiction  was  still  supreme. 
He  was  a  slave-holder  and  a  most  violent 
champion  of  otate  rights;  but  his  intense 
patriotism   postponed   secession   until   the 


North  had  outstripped  the  South.  He 
threatened  to  hang  Calhoun  and  the  nulli- 
fiers  from  the  walls  of  the  capitol.  He 
wanted  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  senators 
who  had  voted  to  censure  him.  As  a  gen- 
eral he  had  shown  the  smallest  respect  for 
civil  authority;  as  president  he  wanted  to 
shoot  any  army  officer  who  questioned  his 
measures.  He  would  have  made  the  most 
magnificent  tyrant  of  the  Middle  A  ges.  He 
had  little  knowledge  of  civil  statecraft,  but 
Henry  Clay  himself  could  not  stand  against 
him.  He  was  so  densely  ignorant  that  he 
found  difficulty  in  believing  the  world 
round;  yet  Harvard  made  him  a  doctor 
of  laws.  He  had  the  sublimest  faith  in 
himself,  would  brook  no  opposition,  facts 
counted  little  against  his  feelings;  yet 
those  who  chose  to  make  themselves  cour- 
tiers to  his  caprices  had  little  difficulty  in 
managing  him,  and  the  wily  Van  Buren 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  by  skillfully 
playing  on  the  sick  old  hero's  passions.  It 
was  Jackson  that  introduced  the  curse  of 
the  spoils  system  into  the  national  Civil 
Service;  but  his  personal  integrity  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Union  are  as  unquestion- 
able as  his  magnanimity  to  his  friends  or 
his  intense  chivalry  toward  women.  His 
opportunities  to  acquire  wide  knowledge 
were  few  until  after  his  character  was 
formed,  and  to  the  ill  health  from  which  he 
constantly  suffered  may  be  ascribed  much 
of  his  flaming  unreason  and  violent  temper. 
But  his  force  was  native,  and  philosophers 
must  refer  his  unique  character  to  the  in- 
explicable chemistry  of  life. 

He  was  twice  president  and  then  retired 
utterly  broken  in  health.  From  "The  Her- 
mitage" he  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  dominant  party  for  years.  Toward 
the  end  he  became  very  religious  and  for- 
gave his  enemies  en  masse;  yet  no  con- 
crete example  could  be  mentioned  in  his 
presence  but  the  old  spirit  of  violence  was 
fanned  to  a  flame.  He  died  at  "The  Her- 
mitage" June  8,  1845,  ar,d  lies  buried  on  his 
old  estate  beside  the  wife  whom  he  loved 
with  such  exemplary  and  devoted  loyalty. 

Merely  as  a  soldier  suited  to  the  times 
and  field  in  which  fate  placed  him,  "Old 
Hickory"  was  supreme;  and  the  student 
who  is  partial  to  his  country  can  almost 
weep  that  his  military  capacity  and  power 
were  not  known  and  felt  when  the  first  gun 
of  our  second  English  war  was  fired. 


WHY    CAMBRIDGE     ROWED 
TO    VICTORY 

BY    ROGER   A.    DERBY 


HARVARD  was  beaten  by  Cambridge 
not  because  her  crew  were  so  very 
much  outclassed,  but  because  the 
Cambridge  eight  was  such  a  thoroughly 
racing  organization  and  had  command  of 
great  pace  when  rowing  a  high  stroke. 

The  early  practice  of  both  crews  and  the 
race  itself  clearly  demonstrated  this  fact, 
and  those  English  critics  that  predicted  a 
victory  for  Cambridge  laid  great  stress  on 
the  inability  of  the  Harvard  crew  to  in- 
crease their  boat's  speed  in  proportion  to 
their  increase  of  stroke,  and  based  their 
opinion  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  crew 
on  this  point. 

Both  crews  were  unusually  fast,  and  good 
exponents  of  the  styles  they  represented, 
for  the  times  made  during  practice  and 
in  the  race  itself  were  much  above  average; 
Harvard  came  within  two  seconds  of  the 
record  when  she  rowed  the  course  in  18 
min.  47  sec,  and  Cambridge  under  very 
much  poorer  conditions,  on  race  day,  made 
the  remarkably  good  time  of  19  min. 
18  sec. 

The  race  itself  was  hardly  an  interesting 
one  to  watch,  until  the  very  end.  Cam- 
bridge got  a  beautiful  start,  had  way  on 
their  boat  long  before  Harvard,  and  in  the 
first  two  minutes  of  rowing  pulled  out  a 
length's  lead. 

Filley  dropped  into  his  stroke  almost 
immediately,  with  a  definite  plan  of  cam- 
paign mapped  out;  he  knew  the  Cambridge 
crew  could  out-sprint  him  and  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  his  chances  to  raise  the 
stroke  and  rush  his  crew  out  of  their  pace. 
Consequently,  for  the  first  mile  he  ave- 
raged 31  strokes  to  the  minute  to  Stuart's 
good  34. 

After  a  race  is  rowed  and  over,  it  is  very 
easy  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if 
this  or  that  had  been  attempted,  and  many 


believe  that  Filley  should  have  gone  the 
first  mile  at  a  higher  rate,  but  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Filley  is  an  old 
and  experienced  stroke  who  understands 
his  men  as  few  strokes  have  understood 
theirs,  and  who  realized  his  crew's  one 
great  failing,  namely,  its  inability  to 
gallop. 

When  Harvard  was  four  lengths  behind 
at  Hammersmith  Bridge,  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  the  start,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  her  one  chance  was  gone  of 
being  within  striking  distance,  and  rowing 
Cambridge  down  at  Barnes,  and  that  try 
as  Filley's  men  could,  from  there  to  the 
finish  they  were  doomed  to  row  a  stern 
chase.  The  moral  effect  of  being  four 
lengths  in  the  lead  half  way  through  a 
race  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  good  crew  ahead 
till  the  end  despite  what  pace  the  following 
crew  can  show  in  the  last  part  of  the  course, 
and  it  is  just  as  discouraging  for  a  crew 
to  be  four  lengths  astern  as  it  is  encour- 
aging for  the  other  to  be  four  lengths  ahead. 

The  race,  then,  was  practically  decided 
before  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  it  was 
out  of  the  realm  of  possibility  for  Harvard 
to  gain  enough  ground  before  the  finish 
to  pull  down  her  rivals.  Cambridge  was 
not  being  pressed  enough  to  try  her 
staying  power,  and  Harvard  was  sacrificing 
her  staying  power  by  being  so  far  in  the 
rear. 

Filley's  gradual  spurt  in  Corney  Reach, 
increasing  in  strength  as  he  neared  Barnes, 
did  cut  Cambridge's  lead  down  and  made 
the  Englishmen  row  at  top  speed  through- 
out to  keep  out  of  danger,  but  it  was  a 
hopeless  endeavor,  though  as  plucky  and 
gritty  as  any  one  would  expect  from  the 
crew  that  wore  Yale  out  last  June  after  that 
memorable  struggle  at  New  London. 

The  story  of  the  race  is  easily  and  shortly 
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told.  Cambridge  immediately  took  the 
lead  and  Harvard's  water.  She  increased 
this  lead  until  out  of  danger,  but  had  to 
maintain  her  pace,  for  she  was  rowing  in 
front  of  a  perfectly  fresh,  strong  and  even- 
going  crew  that  had  not  lost  its  form,  and 
that  could  be  expected  to  row  its  last  mile 
faster  than  its  first.  In  fact,  Harvard 
gradually  improved  in  form  as  the  race 
progressed  and  finished  rowing  far  better 
than  at  the  start.  Cambridge's  comfort- 
able lead  was  slowly  cut  down  as  Harvard 
quickened  and  pulled  together  in  Corney 
Reach,  but  the  advantage  of  such  a  lead 
was  too  great  for  there  to  be  any  possi- 
bility of  Cambridge  being  overtaken.  True 
it  is  that  when  the  crews  passed  Barnes, 
Mr.  Lehmann,  the  referee,  prepared  to 
warn  the  Cambridge  coxswain  to  give 
Harvard  her  water,  for  Filley  had  cut  the 
lead  down  to  an  open  length  and  a  half, 
but  the  need  for  the  warning  never  actually 
came.  Harvard  lacked  pace  under  pres- 
sure and  a  high  stroke,  and  it  would  have 
taken  a  very  exceptional  crew,  and  one 
that  had  given  Cambridge  a  much  harder 
and  more  tiring  race  in  the  beginning, 
to  catch  them  so  near  the  end. 

"Ifs"  are  out  of  the  question  in  this 
particular  instance.  Filley  and  his  men 
did  their  level  best  physically  and  mental- 
ly to  defeat  Cambridge,  but  they  had  the 
misfortune  that,  sooner  or  later,  must 
come  to  every  crew  that  is  willing  to  race; 
namely,  of  running  up  against  a  faster 
combination.  Cambridge  won,  and  won 
on  her  merits.  The  English  crew  was  a 
better  racing  outfit  with  a  larger  racing 
experience,  and  faster  pace  when  pressed. 
They  had  in  Stuart  one  of  the  best  strokes 
rowing  in  England  to-day,  and  for  that 
matter  as  good  a  one  as  ever  sat  in  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  boat.  He  planned 
the  race  with  due  regard  for  the  qualifica- 
tions of  his  crew  and  with  a  keen  insight 
into  the  failings  of  his  rivals.  He  rowed 
the  race  as  he  had  planned  it,  and  won. 

Filley,  who  as  a  racing  stroke  has  few 
equals  in  American  rowing,  and  who  is 
one  of  the  very  best  that  ever  sat  in  a 
Harvard  shell,  planned  his  race  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  his 
crew,  and  in  the  only  way  he  could  have 
hoped  to  beat  the  Englishmen;  he  rowed 
the  race  as  he  had  planned  it,  and  lost. 

A  word  or  two  descriptive  of  the  two 


crews  will  help  to  explain  the  policies 
adopted  by  Stuart  and  Filley.  The  Cam- 
bridge crew  had  throughout  the  early  train- 
ing proved  themselves  capable  of  making 
tremendous  pace  for  short  distances,  but 
were  generally  supposed  to  be  over-trained. 
The  men  had  been  rowing  on  various  crews 
and  in  many  races  almost  continuously  for 
a  year,  so  that  a  week  or  two  before  the 
race  with  Harvard  they  were  very  near 
the  danger  line. 

The  Harvard  crew,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  the  very  best  condition,  scientifi- 
cally trained,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
their  best  speed  over  the  entire  course; 
they  reached  the  best  speed,  however,  when 
rowing  32  strokes  to  the  minute,  and  when- 
ever the  stroke  was  raised  much  above 
that  point  the  boat  traveled  but  very 
little  faster,  and  the  crew  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  go  to  pieces. 

It  was  natural  then,  that  Harvard  should 
set  about  to  get  over  the  course  just  as  fast 
as  she  could,  and  trust  that  Cambridge, 
however  fast  she  might  be  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, would  be  unable  to  cover  the  trying 
four  miles  in  better  time.  Harvard  rowed 
the  race  against  the  watch,  Cambridge 
against  Harvard;  and  Cambridge  won  be- 
cause she  had  a  first-class  racing  crew. 

Condition,  physique  and  stamina  were 
all  in  favor  of  the  American  eight,  but  lack 
of  racing  experience  and  inability  to  sprint 
militated  against  them.  It  is  natural  to 
wonder  why  this  last  fact  is  true,  and  what 
great  difference  in  the  two  styles  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  most  important  and  fun- 
damental difference  is  the  length  of  slides, 
and  one  has  not  to  go  farther  for  one  of  the 
reasons  explaining  Harvard's  inability  to 
sprint  with  Cambridge. 

The  English  stroke  relies  for  its  success 
on  rhythmical  beat  and  resulting  unity  of 
action.  The  slides  are  short,  sixteen  inch- 
es, and  all  the  same  length,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  men  are  supposed  to  have  a 
long,  free  body  swing.  In  order  to  get  the 
eight  bodies  swinging  in  perfect  unison, 
several  parts  of  the  stroke  are  marked  out 
as  rallying  points,  so  distinct  that  on  them 
each  man  can  absolutely  depend.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  the  hard,  firm 
catch,  and  the  second  is  the  rattle  of  the 
oars  in  the  thole  pins  at  the  finish.  No 
matter  how  high  the  stroke  is  raised,  these 
two  points  are  distinct  and  serve  to  keep 
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the  crew  perfectly  together.  The  short 
slide  necessitates  the  longer  body  swing 
and  the  more  pronounced  beginning,  and 
though  in  the  Englishman's  eyes  it  is  the 
result  of  their  style,  for  our  purposes  it 
can  be  said  to  be  the  cause. 

The  longer  slides  in  the  Harvard  boat, 
common  to  all  American  rowing,  necessi- 
tate very  different  rigging.  They  bring 
the  feet  nearer  the  work  and  they  tend  to 
lower  the  height  of  the  seats  above  the 
heels. 

They  shorten  the  body  swing,  largely 
because  a  man  sitting  low  with  his  feet 
near  him  at  the  full  reach  cannot  mechani- 
cally swing  as  easily  from  the  hips  as  the 
man  who  sits  higher  and  has  his  feet 
farther  away.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
large on  the  other  points  of  the  American 
stroke,  but  simply  to  characterize  it,  in 
comparison  to  the  English,  as  being  of  the 
well  greased  sculler's  style,  lacking  any 
particular  accent. 

This  very  lack  of  accent  and  beat  in 
the  American  stroke  is  what  makes  it  such 
an  extremely  difficult  one  to  row  well  at 
all,  and  especially  to  raise  when  occasion 
demands. 

Harvard  rowed  it  well  when  not  asked 
to  go  above  32  to  the  minute,  and  rowed 
it  to  effect  against  Yale,  for  Yale  had  as 
little  command  of  pace  in  comparison  to 
Cambridge  as  Harvard  had ;  but  Cam- 
bridge rowed  her  stroke  not  only  well  at 
32,  but  equally  well  at  36.  Had  she  not 
been  able  to  do  this,  and  could  Harvard 
have  stayed  within  striking  distance  up 
to  Barnes  Bridge,  the  result  might  have 
been  different,  but  the  ability  to  sprint 
got  Cambridge  out  of  harm's  way  and  kept 
her  there. 

The  amount  of  effort  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can stroke  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  where- 
as in  the  English  stroke  there  is  no  question 
that  the  body  heave  and  reclining  position 
at  the  finish  is  very  exhausting,  and  in  a 
race  where  an  American  and  English  crew 
stayed  side  by  side  for  upward  of  three 
miles,  there  would  be  far  more  chance  of 
the  English  crew  cracking  first;  but  the 
question  is,  can  any  American  crew  keep 
near  enough  to  a  first-class  English  crew 
in  the  beginning  of  a  race  to  hope  to  row 
them  down  in  the  end? 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  Cornell 
crews   (this  year's,  1906,   eight   included) 


that  could  get  tremendous  speed  at  a  high 
stroke,  together  with  endurance  and  great 
strength.  Cornell  crews  have  won  most 
of  their  races  at  Poughkeepsie  by  getting 
away  from  a  large  field  soon  after  the  start, 
and  maintaining  their  lead  well  in  the  end; 
and  they  have  always  shown  undeniable 
racing  qualities. 

If  a  good  Cornell  crew  could  give  a  good 
English  crew  a  close  race  for  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  Putney  to  Mortlake 
course,  they  would,  physical  conditions 
being  equal,  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
winning;  but  it  would  all  depend  on  their 
ability  to  get  off  the  mark  fast  and  stay 
with  the  Englishmen  till  the  end.  Sooner 
or  later  the  English  stroke  must  tell  on  a 
man's  endurance,  for  the  amount  of  effort 
the  Englishman  puts  in  his  catch,  and 
powerful  swing  through,  is  greater  than 
the  amount  the  American  puts  in  his 
somewhat  more  reasonable  catch,  and 
steadier  drive  home;  but  is  it  not  true  that 
while  the  Englishman  has  the  effort  to 
give,  his  boat  must  needs  travel  faster, 
with  the  possible  result  of  his  getting  so 
far  away  as  to  be  perfectly  safe? 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of 
why  Harvard  was  unable  to  sprint  with 
Cambridge,  whether  it  was  due  to  their 
style,  the  long  slide,  etc.,  or  to  some  in- 
herent fault  in  their  rowing.  It  also  brings 
up  the  question  of  whether  any  crew  rowing 
in  the  accepted  American  style  can  show 
the  pace  that  a  first-class  English  crew  can, 
when  that  pace  is  required  in  a  four-mile 
race. 

Could,  for  instance,  Cornell  have  beaten 
Cambridge  this  year? 

Of  course  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  on  this  point,  for  Cornell 
has  not  met  Cambridge,  and  a  comparison 
can  only  be  based  on  what  individuals 
think.  I  personally  never  saw  this  year's 
Cornell  crew  row,  but  I  have  seen  two  good 
eights  from  Ithaca  in  recent  years,  either 
one  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have 
been  a  match  for  this  year's  Cambridge 
crew.  This  is  not  said  to  in  any  way 
belittle  Cambridge's  performance,  but  to 
defend  the  American  style  of  four-mile 
rowing. 

Cornell  crews  have  undoubtedly  been 
able  to  row  a  higher  stroke  with  effect 
than  any  other  crews  in  America,  and  they 
have  accomplished  this  by  their  perfect 
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unity  of  action  and  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities they  have  for  long  distance  rowing 
on  Lake  Cayuga. 

Harvard,  however,  did  not  go  to  England 
to  demonstrate  that  American  methods 
were  better  than  English,  but  to  row  a 
sporting  match  with  Cambridge  from  Put- 
ney to  Mortlake.  As  Filley  himself  said 
after  the  race,  if  they  had  rowed  from 
Mortlake  to  Putney,  the  result  would  have 
been  exactly  the  same.  Harvard  was 
beaten  by  a  better  crew. 

Of  course  the  English  rowing  critics  re- 
gard the  race  as  more  of  a  victory  for  their 
style  than  their  crew,  and  now  maintain 
more  vehemently  than  ever  before  that  no 
crew  coached  by  a  professional  can  hope 
to  succeed  against  one  coached  by  the  best 
amateurs.  The  English  style  has  been 
vindicated  once  more,  and  the  joy  felt 
over  the  result  is  profound,  for  the  Belgian 
victory  at  Henley  last  July  proved  a  most 
disquieting  event. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  proved  by 
the  race,  at  least  this  much  is  evident; 
any  American  crew  that  hopes  to  defeat 
a  good  Oxford  or  Cambridge  eight  must  be 
prepared  to  stay  with  them  from  start  to 
finish  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  run 
away  with.  Harvard,  though  a  very  fast 
crew,  was  unable  to  do  this,  and  Harvard 
was  beaten  in  the  first  half  mile  of  the  race. 

There  are  numberless  other  points  that 
have  been  discussed  in  reference  to  Ameri- 
can rowing  by  the  English  critics,  which 
had,  however,  no  bearing  on  the  race; 
the  main  point  of  the  whole  contest  resolves 
itself  down  to  racing  ability  alone. 


If  the  members  of  the  Harvard  crew  had 
rowed  as  many  races  during  the  past  year 
as  had  the  members  of  the  Cambridge  crew, 
they  would  have  learned  individually  how 
to  row  a  higher  stroke  without  spoiling  the 
speed  of  their  boat. 

The  mere  fact  that  Cornell,  with  long 
slide  and  much  the  same  style  that  Har- 
vard has,  each  year  develops  a  crew 
capable  of  pace  at  a  high  stroke,  is  proof 
enough  that  it  is  perfectly  possible. 

All  American  rowing  would  greatly  bene- 
fit by  more  general  and  frequent  competi- 
tion, and  if  this  trip  of  the  Harvard  crew 
to  England  in  any  way  stimulates  a  keener 
interest  in  the  sport,  and  a  tendency  for 
the  various  universities  to  meet  oftener 
on  the  rivers,  it  will  accomplish  exactly 
what  it  was  intended  to. 

The  English  'varsity  "  blue,"  after  his 
school  rowing  or  college  racing,  is  a  veteran 
who  may  have  taken  part  in  a  hundred 
or  more  different  contests.  The  American 
'varsity  "oar,"  on  the  other  hand,  has  rarely 
rowed  in  more  than  a  mere  handful  of 
races.  His  training  segregates  him  with 
his  crew  for  whole  months  at  a  time  when 
his  coach  would  regard  a  race  as  the  most 
likely  thing  to  break  up  the  crew. 

Consequently  he  may  row  one  race  in 
his  Freshman  year  against  the  Freshman 
crew  of  a  rival  university,  and  one  other 
when  he  for  the  first  time  wins  his  place 
in  the  'varsity  boat.  In  no  other  sport 
do  we  keep  the  men  as  much  from  actual 
competition,  and  in  no  other  sport  is  actual 
competition  so  entirely  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. 


BRITISH    VS.  AMERICAN    STYLE    IN    ROWING 

BY   W.    B.   WOODGATE* 


I  HAVE  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
English  oarsmanship  on  and  off  for 
about  half  a  century.  As  a  Radley 
schoolboy  I  had  glimpses  of  university 
and  college  eights.  After  my  university 
career  began,  and  from  thence  till  now,  I 
have  had  chances  of  observing  rowing,  not 


only  at  universities  but  also  generally  on 
the  Thames  and  provincial  rivers — both 
professional  and  amateur. 

I  am  asked  by  the  editor  of  The  Outing 
Magazine  how  does  the  old  compare  with 

*One  of  the  most  famous  of  England's  old  'varsity 
oarsmen. 
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the  new?  In  reply:  among  university 
amateurs  the  standard  has  gone  up,  both 
in  science*  and  in  coaching.  Among 
Thames  tideway  amateurs  it  has  gone 
badly  down  hill,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years.  In  the  provinces  it  seems  to  be  as 
mediocre  as  of  old;  perhaps  with  even 
fewer  flashes  in  the  pan  such  as  the  mete- 
oric displays  of  Chester  in  1856  and  now 
and  then  later;  of  Mersey  in  1862;  Lan- 
caster (John  of  Gaunt)  in  1870,  and  Bath- 
Avon  in  the  seventies.  As  to  professionals : 
they  hold  their  own  in  sculling,  as  against 
British  amateurs,  apparently  by  reason  of 
practicing  that  branch  of  aquatics  for  more 
weeks  than  the  average  amateurs  hours. 
In  oarsmanship,  for  eights,  fours  and  pairs 
the  best  professionals  have  been  slightly 
inferior  to  the  best  amateurs  for  speed, 
for  at  least  forty  years.  Speaking  per- 
sonally: in  1864  a  Kingston  Club  four 
(composed  of  the  late  R.  W.  Risley,  W. 
Seymour,  myself  and  C.  C.  Mowbray) 
could,  at  a  week's  practice,  lead  the  best 
professional  four  of  that  year,  stroked  by 
Harry  Kelley,  and  which  a  few  days  later 
won  the  champion  fours  at  the  then 
Thames  regatta;  and  in  1866,  E.  L.  Corrie 
and  myself  could  dispose  of  the  best  water- 
man pair  of  the  day  that  also  won  on  the 
Thames.  There  were  other  amateurs 
afloat  at  the  time,  quite  as  good  class  as 
ourselves. 

Watermen  in  those  days  handled  oars 
better  than  they  do  now,  having  then 
many  four  and  pair  oar  prizes  to  com- 
pete for.  In  these  days  sculling  is  about 
their  only  outlet  for  energy. 

One  of  the  most  salient  improvements  in 
university  amateurs  has  been  in  what  is 
known  as  watermanship,  as  regards  the 
art  of  sitting  a  light  boat.  Until  about 
1870  amateur  scratch  eights  did  not  at- 
tempt keelless  boats  for  trial  spins  against 
university  crews  preparing  on  the  tide- 
way for  a  Putney  match.  In  modern 
times  four  or  five  amateur  scratch  eights 
may  be  seen  afloat  simultaneously  to  test 
university  crews;  all  in  keelless  boats  and 
steadier  on  the  keel  than  many  university 
eights  were  in  the  early  sixties,  even  after 
weeks  of  practice.  Again,  in  these  days 
college  eights  for  summer  races  often  begin 
practice  in  a  racing  boat  from  the  first  day 
of  term:  in  my  time  they  had  to  toil  for  a 
good  fortnight  in  clinker-built  eights  be- 


fore trusting  themselves  not  to  roll  gun- 
wale under  in  a  keelless  boat. 

This  much  for  watermanship.  As  to 
style  and  power  in  work:  the  old-fashioned 
trunk  neatness  (of  dead  straight  back  and 
flat  shoulders)  of  fixed-seat  days,  is  not  so 
commonly  seen  on  slides.  The  different 
pose  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  when  the 
legs  are  more  acutely  bent  on  the  forward 
stretch,  make  straight  back  less  easy  to 
attain,  but  does  not  banish  it  altogether. 
As  samples,  I  may  cite  F.  Pitman  and  S. 
Fairbairn  for  Cambridge;  Cottenham  Ed- 
wards-Moss and  C.  I.  Pitman  for  Oxford,  of 
past  decades.  In  the  present  century  Gil- 
lies of  Caius  and  Gladstone  of  Christchurch, 
and  many  more  such  could  be  cited  as  ex- 
hibiting elegance  of  trunk  action  equal  to 
the  best  of  fixed-seat  days.  The  Oxford 
crew  of  1875  were  as  neat  in  body  work  as 
the  very  best  traditional  fixed-seat  oars; 
but  slides  in  that  year  were  barely  nine 
inches  long. 

In  one  or  two  details  of  style  there  is 
some  falling  off.  Arm-work  at  the  finish 
has  deteriorated  on  the  average;  of  old 
there  were  always  some  offenders  who 
worked  with  dog-eared  elbows,  but  worked 
hard  and  usefully;  while  there  are  more 
now.  They  were  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the 
number  of  the  transatlantics  who  now 
are  guilty  of  this  fault.  Another  failing  is 
periodical  want  of  absolutely  clean  feather. 
Cambridge  were  very  bad  in  this  line  in  the 
nineties;  while  Oxford  at  that  period  were 
respectable,  but  not  all-round  so  clean  as 
some  of  the  best  fixed-seat  crews.  Cam- 
bridge feather  had  a  sudden  resurrection 
and  reform  in  1899,  which  has  been  main- 
tained. Long  slide  to  some  extent  seems 
to  militate  against  absolutely  clean  feather; 
firstly,  because  it  adds  another  factor  to 
tax  the  pupil's  brain  and  memory  to  study 
when  learning;  secondly,  because  the  fur- 
ther the  hands  are  behind  the  thole  at 
the  finish,  the  more  difficult  does  accurate 
wrist-play  feel  for  many  an  oarsman.  The 
average  physique  of  crews  has  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  last  generation  or 
two.  Enlarged  numbers  (about  three  to  one 
of  the  sixties)  give  a  wider  field  to  select 
from;  also,  the  growth  of  modern  prepara- 
tory schools  and  a  superior  feeding  of  small 
boys  at  the  best  of  them,  as  compared  to  the 
average  school  diet  of  my  own  era,  tend  to 
produce  a  better  grown  subject  all  round. 
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In  both  universities  there  are  fluctua- 
tions of  success,  arising  from  a  plurality  of 
causes.  At  one  time  it  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  strength  and  of  rowing  development; 
one  club  being  in  luck  in  obtaining  the  pick 
of  one  or  two  Eton  eights  of  superior  class, 
while  the  other  club  has  extra  trouble  to 
manufacture  home-made  oars  out  of  broom- 
sticks. Or  perhaps  good  style  sets  for- 
tuitously in  flood  in  one  club,  and  ebbs  in 
the  other;  and  when  this  occurs  it  does  not 
follow  that  local  coaches  need  be  directly 
responsible  for  all  decadence.  Uncon- 
scious imitation  by  aspiring  juniors  of  some 
once  celebrated  oar  who  has  begun  to  get 
careless  as  to  style,  often  lays  the  seed  of  a 
school  fault  in  a  club.  Admirers  ape  his 
faults  and  peculiarities,  and  assume  to 
themselves  that  these  irregularities  carry 
with  them  a  brand  of  warranty  by  reason 
of  the  old  oar's  prior  successes.  All  in- 
structors will  agree  that  in  any  sport 
(cricket,  rowing  or  riding)  it  is  better  to 
be  useful  than  only  ornamental;  but  none 
the  less  the  principle  holds  good  that,  with 
equal  capacity  and  power,  the  performer 
who  endeavors  to  apply  his  power  scien- 
tifically has  better  chances  of  success  than 
he  who  does  not  similarly  study.  When  a 
coach  finds  that  a  club  has  been  infected 
with  heresy  from  such  cause  as  the  above, 
his  task  is  uphill;  and  he  has  to  unteach 
before  setting  to  reform. 

Oxford  had  a  tidal  wave  of  good  style 
and  good  material  to  work  on  in  the  nine- 
ties. Cambridge  had  the  like  in  the  later 
ages,  and  since  the  close  of  last  century, 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  been  on  the 
whole  with  Cambridge,  both  for  style  and 
material. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any 
very  tangible  increasing  velocity  between 
the  best  averages  of  university  crews  for 
the  last  twenty  years;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  falling  off. 

Amateur  coaching  has  greatly  advanced 
since  my  time;  there  are  now  six  or  eight 
good  coaches  often  going  at  the  same  mo- 
ment at  Henley,  whereas  of  old  there  was 
but  one  premier  prophet  in  my  time  (Dr. 
Warre);  the  late  George  Morrison  had  a 
great  reputation,  over-rated  in  my  opin- 
ion as  compared  to  the  science  of  many 
modern  coaches.  Two  factors  tended  to 
his  reputation:  the  first,  the  long  run  of 
Oxford  victories  in  the  sixties   (the  first 


two  being  under  his  presidency),  also  the 
fact  of  his  younger  brother  coming  after 
him  and  so  keeping  the  surname  on  Oxford 
annals  for  about  seven  years.  Morrison's 
coaching  had  these  advantages:  first,  that 
he  could  command  attention;  secondly, 
that  he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  honest 
hard  work;  thirdly,  that  he  laid  great 
stress  upon  accurate  time  and  clean 
feather. 

All  coaches,  like  orators  (as  also  like 
judges  after  elevation  to  the  bench),  con- 
tinue to  learn  annually  more  and  more  of 
their  trade.  They  also  learn  still  more  by 
exchanging  notes  and  notions  with  each 
other.  Many  a  coach,  intent  on  curing 
some  salient  fault,  becomes  unconsciously 
blind  to  insidious  development  of  some 
other  fault  under  his  very  nose,  till  a 
brother  of  the  craft,  inspecting  his  work, 
notes  and  mentions  it;  then  the  eyes  of 
number  one  suddenly  open  and  he  admits 
the  oversight.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
a  wise  practice  has  obtained  in  both  uni- 
versities of  getting  coaches,  however  good, 
to  see-saw  with  each  other. 

Waterman  (professional)  coaching  is  dis- 
credited in  Britain  as  against  amateur  tal- 
ent. It  was  originally  vetoed  at  Oxford, 
and  afterward  at  Cambridge,  in  the  for- 
ties; simply  for  fair  play,  because  there 
were  not  enough  watermen  to  go  round. 
The  veto  survives,  but  now  for  different 
reasons:  a  waterman  has  little  or  no  ex- 
perience of  rowing  in  eights  or  fours  in 
these  days,  probably  he  has  never  rowed 
even  a  four-oared  match  in  his  life;  sec- 
ondly, even  if  he  went  through  the  school 
of  rowing  like  a  university  amateur,  his 
want  of  education  handicaps  him  in  giving 
scientific  explanation  to  his  pupils  as  to 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  style. 
An  average  college  eight  coach  is  far  more 
effective  than  any  three  watermen,  to 
mold  a  crew. 

As  regard  the  tideway  clubs,  their  pres- 
ent as  against  their  past  standard  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  the  universities. 
They  are  unfortunately  but  ghosts  of  their 
former  greatness  of  the  sixties,  seventies 
and  eighties.  They  suffer  from  rival  at- 
tractions of  lawn-tennis,  cycling  and  golf, 
but  so  do  the  universities,  though  to  less 
extent.  To  my  mind  the  chief  cause  of 
the  falling  off  is  this:  a  tideway  captain 
has   not   that   autocracy   over  the   early 
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oarsmanship  of  the  juniors,  that  is  found 
at  universities.  Junior  rowing  at  univer- 
sities is  compelled  to  race  under  restrictions 
as  to  length  of  course  and  class  of  boats  for 
beginners;  whereas  the  junior  rowing  of 
tideway  aspirants  takes  place  at  minor 
summer  regattas,  the  executives  of  which 
study  the  attractiveness  of  programs 
for  their  audience,  rather  than  improve- 
ment in  junior  rowing.  They  cut  the 
course  down  to  about  half  the  length  of 
those  of  the  sixties,  and  they  allow  slides 
indiscriminately  for  juniors.  The  univer- 
sities disallow  slides  for  juniors,  and  there- 
by inculcate  swing  as  the  preliminary  to 
slide.  The  unfortunate  tideway  coach,  by 
the  time  that  the  juniors  are  becoming 
seniors  and  require  his  tuition  for  Henley, 
finds  them  full  of  radical  faults  from  pre- 
mature sliding  and  short-course  scurrying. 
Until  all  Thames  clubs  combine  to  enforce 
upon  minor  regattas,  as  the  price  of  their 
patronage,  programs  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  junior  rowing,  tide- 
way clubs  will  thus  remain  handicapped  as 
against  the  universities. 

At  present  the  samples  of  American  and 
Canadian  amateur  talent  that  have  come 
to  Henley  are  far  ahead  of  the  modern 
standard  of  the  once  mighty  London  and 
Thames  clubs.  If  Leander  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  river,  London  and  Thames 
would  still  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  Grand 
Challenge  against  college  crews.  This  de- 
fection of  the  tideway  clubs  is  a  serious 
loss  to  British  rowing;  it  throws  the  whole 
burden  of  maintaining  international  credit 
at  Henley  upon  Leander.  Now,  Leander 
can  only  begin  to  prepare  a  Henley  crew  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  because  all  its  colle- 
giate members  owe  their  first  services  to 
their  colleges,  and  cannot  be  engaged  for 
Leander  until  the  summer  races  have  con- 
cluded and  the  results  of  those  races  have 
led  to  decisions  as  to  what  college  crews 
will  enter  at  Henley.  When  all  this  has 
been  settled — perhaps  less  than  three 
weeks  before  the  regatta — Leander  can 
then  pick  up  any  stray  oars  from  the  un- 
employed at  the  universities  to  make  up  a 
crew  with  one  or  two  veterans  not  yet 
superannuated,  and  who,  being  out  of  res- 
idence, have  been  able  to  train  meantime, 
while  waiting  for  colleagues.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  Leander  had  to  meet  Penn- 
sylvania.     Etherington- Smith's   crew   on 


that  occasion  had  about  sixteen  days'  max- 
imum of  work  together.  Nothing  but  sheer 
superiority  of  style  on  their  part  pulled 
them  through  against  the  American  talent 
that  had  been  worked  together  for  months. 

As  to  the  standard  of  home  versus  for- 
eign and  colonial  visitors  at  Henley:  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  as  regards  unifor- 
mity (which  all  oarsmen  know  is  a  most 
important  factor)  visiting  crews  almost  in- 
variably display  a  much  higher  standard 
in  this  respect  than  even  a  winning  Leander 
crew.  To  start  with,  they  have  been  longer 
together,  but  that  does  not,  to  my  mind, 
account  for  the  almost  ditto  action  of  limbs 
and  body  shown  by  man  after  man  of  the 
same  club.  They  all  seem  to  be  fashioned 
upon  some  one  fugle-man  and  to  have 
picked  up  his  style  (with  all  faults  and 
merits)  to  a  nicety.  If  a  spare  man  takes 
a  seat,  hardly  a  single  spectator  is  the 
wiser,  so  identical  is  the  action  of  all  the 
team.  Now,  in  the  Leander  and  univer- 
sity crews,  the  component  parts,  before 
being  put  together,  have  been  rowing  for 
prior  weeks  or  months  behind  other 
strokes;  and  however  much  a  general 
style  may  be  taught  in  a  club,  we  all  know 
that  strokes  vary  (otherwise  there  would 
be  no  question  as  to  a  choice  of  a  stroke), 
and  the  variation  of  each  stroke  more  or 
less  affects  the  action  of  those  behind  him. 
Hence  it  is  that  Leander  crews,  even  when 
winning  at  Henley,  are  admittedly  less 
uniform  than  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  they 
overcome.  Accordingly  the  failure  of  vis- 
itors from  America  to  win  the  Grand  must 
be  ascribed  either  to  physical  deficiency  or 
to  incorrect  instruction  as  to  style.  I  in- 
cline to  the  latter  view.  The  cardinal 
principle  of  university  coaching  is  to  get 
the  fullest  combination  of  swing  and  slide 
together,  not  subordinating  swing  to  slide 
to  the  extent  that  prevails  in  America. 
Uniformity  (as  to  the  unison  of  kick  on 
the  slide;  of  entry  into  the  water;  of 
feather  and  finish,  and  reach,  and  all  such 
details)  is  also  to  be  sought;  but  unless  the 
pupil  starts  with  the  proper  combination 
of  slide  and  swing,  he  is  voted  useless. 

Transatlantic  and  continental  crews  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  slide,  and  sacri- 
fice swing  to  it;  as  the  result  they  carry  the 
trunk  to  a  great  extent  as  a  dead  weight, 
instead  of  making  it  duly  contribute  to  the 
locomotion.     The  extensor  muscles  of  the 
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legs  cannot  last  as  the  force  of  tension  by 
long  slides  so  well  and  so  far  as  the  trunk 
swinging  muscles  can.  So  long  as  piston 
leg  action  retains  vigor  there  is  pace  in 
American  style,  and  the  dead  weight  of 
trunk  is  triumphantly  carried  pro  tern., 
but  when  the  piston  tires,  then  there  is  a 
woeful  falling  off  in  pace. 

I  am  not  an  admirer  of  the  American 
fashion  of  seats  centered  over  the  keel;  it 
gives  less  scope  inboard  for  the  oar  than 
the  British  fashion  of  sitting  over  and  of 
trusting  to  watermanship  to  steady  the 
craft.  The  British  seating  enables  a 
longer  "inboard"  to  be  used,  and,  there- 
fore, a  longer  oar  generally  to  be  wielded. 
Again,  American  crews  to  my  mind,  most 
of  them,  finish  with  wrong  arm  muscles. 
They  work  the  biceps  to  row  the  stroke 
home,  thereby  dog-earing  the  elbows,  as 
against  the  best  British  style  of  shoulder 
finish  with  elbows  close  to  ribs.  The  latter 
action  gives  a  freer  spring  in  recovery,  for 
less  exertion,  and  opens  the  chest  better 
for  respiration. 

American  rowing,  as  disclosed  by  the 
Harvard  four  of  1869  and  Atalanta  four  of 
1872,  had  as  good  body  work  as  most 
English  oarsmanship  of  that  day.  The 
chief  fault  of  those  crews  was  their  dead 
recovery  with  the  hands,  wasting  time 
and  entailing  a  bucketing  and  exhausting 
plunge  forward  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
when  reaching  out  for  the  next  stroke. 
This  bucket  told  painfully  upon  Harvard, 
1869,  at  a  high  pressure  stroke  of  forty-six 
a  minute.  Latter-day  American  crews  at 
Henley  have  amended  the  dead  recovery, 
though  still  finishing  and  extending  the 
arms  with  the  wrong  muscles;  on  the 
other  hand  they  have  fallen  off  in  trunk 
action  from  their  fixed-seat  predecessors. 

The  Harvard  crew  of  the  late  race  had 
not  the  level  time  of  oars  of  Pennsylvania, 
Cornell  or  Yale,  but  they  had  more 
strength.  I  think  they  were  slower  for  a 
mile  than  the  Pennsylvanians,  but  would 
have  rowed  them  down  toward  the  end  of 
a  third  mile.  Feather  under  water  dis- 
tinctly detracted  from  Harvard's  pace. 
Swivel  rowlocks  tend  to  produce  this  fault 
except  with  very  polished  oarsmen,  the 
ease  of  the  recovery  but  makes  accuracy  of 
turn  of  wrist  at  the  correct  instant  more 
difficult  than  is  the  case  with  open  fixed 
rowlocks.     For  this  reason  best  university 


coaches  have,  after  due  trial,  gone  back 
to  the  old-fashioned  rowlocks,  as  tending 
to  produce  cleaner  finish  and  more  com- 
plete work  of  the  blade— fair  and  square  to 
the  water — till  the  hands  touch  the  chest. 
In  the  Harvard  crew  number  four  was  the 
only  approach  to  orthodox  English  swing. 

The  crew  rowed  game,  and  struggled 
grandly  in  the  last  mile.  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  is  a  guarantee  for  gameness. 

I  fancy  that  Cambridge  had  a  certain 
amount  up  their  sleeve  at  the  finish;  but 
they  may  not  have  been  quite  fit  for  a  long 
course  to  the  extent  that  would  be  found 
in  a  crew  spring -trained  for  an  Easter 
match.  They  had  been  at  work  nearly 
eleven  months;  some  of  the  men  naturally 
tended  to  be  stale  and  needing  rest.  For 
this  reason  Escombe  and  Muttlebury  acted 
most  judiciously  in  giving  them  only  one 
full  course,  and  that  a  fortnight  before  the 
race  and  not  at  high  pressure;  especially, 
in  view  of  the  excessive  temperature. 
Harvard  was  rather  the  finer  set  of  ath- 
letes. In  a  tug-of-war  I  think  they  would 
pull  Cambridge  over  the  line. 

Unlimited  nonsense  was  written  in  the 
London  press  about  practice  timing  and 
reputed  records  over  various  stretches  of 
water.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  to  test 
merits  of  crews  on  a  tideway  by  simple 
clocking;  the  tide  varies  not  only  hourly 
but  daily  in  strength;  the  difference  be- 
tween a  best  spring  flood  and  a  worst  neap 
L  a  good  three  minutes  or  more  between 
Putney  and  Mortlake.  If  the  race  had 
been  rowed  on  Tuesday  the  4th,  the  time 
would  have  been  a  good  deal  less  than 
eighteen  minutes.  Curiously,  in  all  the 
years  since  slides  began,  since  1873,  no 
crew,  even  of  the  losing  stamp,  has  gone 
over  the  course  on  anything  like  best  con- 
ditions of  wind  and  water  combined!  The 
crews  that  have  done  alleged  "records"' 
have  on  each  occasion  done  so  under  con- 
ditions about  ten  per  cent,  below  the  best, 
or  nearly  a  minute  slower  than  the  best 
wind  and  water  will  allow.  Without  un- 
duly blowing  my  own  trumpet  I  may  men- 
tion that  (before  the  race),  both  to  Escombe 
and  others  on  the  Leander  balcony,  and  to 
Gibbon,  the  Cantab  stroke  on  the  steamer, 
I  named  the  time  of  the  race  at  nineteen 
minutes  and  ten  seconds,  which  was  only 
seven  seconds  below  the  eventual  time, 
with   a  slight   head   breeze  springing  up 
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beyond  Chiswick.  I  admit  that  I  ex- 
pected Cambridge  to  win,  if  they  rowed 
themselves  out,  by  a  much  greater  distance 
than  the  judges'  verdict  records.  The 
time  of  the  race,  for  a  tide  in  the  seventh 
day  after  the  full  moon,  was  very  credit- 
able; but  I  expected  a  few  seconds  less, 
voting  Cambridge  as  above  the  average  of 
university  crews. 

There  is  already  talk  of  return  visits  by  the 
British  university  to  America  for  matches. 
I  am  against  this;  until  America  shall  win 
a  match.     When  that  occurs  it  will  be  for 


Britain  to  cross  the  ocean  for  ashes.  Chal- 
lengers ought  to  wait  on  the  challenged,  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  Otherwise,  either 
the  latest  victor  (holding  reputed  cham- 
pionship) must  accept  all  challenges  (globe 
trotting  to  meet  all  in  turn),  or  else  must 
be  open  to  an  imputation  of  shirking  and 
of  making  invidious  selections  if  some 
challenge,  that  entail  leaving  home,  are 
accepted  and  others  declined.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  victor — the  right  to  crow  and 
fight  upon  his  own  dung-hill — estops  this 
otherwise  awkward  dilemma. 


DO    DOGS    REASON? 


THE  following,  from  actual  experi- 
ence, would  show  that  some  do. 
During  the  shooting  season  I 
travel  by  rail  frequently  and  am  in  the 
habit  of  taking  my  English  setter  bitch 
with  me,  putting  her  in  the  baggage  car  and 
personally  taking  her  from  it  at  the  jour- 
ney's end. 

On  one  occasion  I  sent  her  home  by  ex- 
press, putting  her  in  the  car  myself  as 
usual;  but  as  I  was  proceeding  elsewhere 
she  was  delivered  at  my  residence,  which 
is  in  the  city,  and  at  least  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  station,  by  the  express  com- 
pany. You  will  note  that  in  this  case  I 
personally  could  not  take  her  from  the  car. 
Upon  the  second  day  after  arriving  home 
she  was  missing,  and  shortly  afterward  a 
telephone  message  from  the  station,  sent 
by  a  friend  who  recognized  the  dog,  in- 
formed my  people  that  she  was  there,  going 
through  the  passenger  cars,  evidently  look- 
ing for  me.  She  was  sent  home  in  a  cab, 
and  remained  there. 

She  was  never  before  known  to  leave 
home  of  her  own  accord,  and  evidently 
reasoned  that  because  I  did  not  call  for  her 
at  the  baggage  car  as  usual,  and  was  not  at 
home,  that  I  should  be  at  the  station,  and 
therefore  went  there  to  try  and  find  me. 
From  this  I  conclude  that  this  dog  did 
reason. 


She  is  used  principally  on  woodcock,  and 
one  season  upon  two  occasions  within  a  few 
days,  two  birds  when  killed  lodged  in  the 
fork  of  a  branch,  one  of  them  only  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  I  drew  the  dog's 
attention  to  it.  She  retrieves,  and  of 
course  usually  finds  the  dead  bird  upon  the 
ground,  but  after  that  experience  when  a 
bird  was  fired  at  and  she  could  not  readily 
find  it  upon  the  ground,  I  noticed  that  she 
would  examine  the  trees  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  where  she  thought  it  should  be. 
That  I  consider  also  shows  reasoning  power. 

The  following  incident  occurred  last  fall, 
with  the-  same  dog,  but  there  is  nothing 
more  than  instinct  in  this  case:  Shooting 
woodcock,  I  missed  the  dog,  and  upon  look- 
ing round  I  saw  her  pointing  a  bird,  and  I 
could  see  the  bird  also  about  three  feet  or 
less  from  the  dog's  nose.  She  will  not 
flush  even  when  ordered,  so  I  frequently 
have  to  toss  a  stone  or  anything  I  can  find 
loose  to  start  the  bird.  In  this  instance  I 
could  find  nothing,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
a  loaded  cartridge  would  do;  I  threw  it, 
and  by  chance  struck  the  bird,  and  the  dog 
caught  it. 

This  probably  is  a  unique  case  of  a  wood- 
cock being  Sagged  through  the  medium  of 
a  cartridge  l  exploded  and  without  the  use 
of  a  gun. 

"Flight-bird." 
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Spare  the  birds!  When  your  bag  holds  a  dozen  plump  partridge  (quail  so  called), 
take  the  shells  out  of  your  gun  and  go  home.  Be  a  sportsman!  And  bear  in  mind 
that  a  sportsman  is  no  occult  genus,  but  just  a  man  who  plays  fair.  Killing  more  game 
than  you,  personally,  can  use  is  not  playing  fair  to  either  the  game  or  to  your  fellow 
countrymen  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  preserve  the  remaining  wild  life  of  America. 

There  are  a  lot  of  men  called  sportsmen,  who  have  not  the  first  instincts  of  the  breed; 
in  most  cases,  they  would  be  known  as  butchers  if  they  were  rightfully  branded.  Some 
of  them  are  members  of  sportsmen's  clubs  or  leagues  where  they  sit  among  the  elect 
because  forsooth  they  have  killed  "big  game";  many  of  them  are  luxurious  gentlemen 
who  affect  parties  and  switch  their  private  cars  onto  a  siding  while  they  and  their  friends 
slaughter  all  the  birds  within  reach  during  a  "few  days'  shooting." 

Heaven  deliver  us  from  the  loud-voiced  persons  who  swagger  abroad  with  a  gun  in 
the  belief  that  a  shooting-jacket  or  a  "record-head"  encompasses  all  the  claims  requisite 
to  sportsmanship! 

A  sportsman  does  not  achieve  distinction  by  reason  of  the  size  or  variety  of  his  game 
bag,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he  uses  his  opportunity  and  his  tools  at  the  triumphal 
moment. 

There  is  so  pitiful  an  ignorance  concerning  the  qualities  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  sports- 
man— and  after  all  it  is  only  another  name  for  loyalty  to  purpose,  honesty  and  charity;  the 
man  who  does  his  work  modestly  and  to  the  very  limit  of  his  skill  and  endurance. 

Be  gentle,  if  firm,  with  your  dogs — you  can  accomplish  so  much  more  with  them  if 
you  are;  and  they  are  so  faithful  and  deserving.  If  you  must  punish,  do  so  in  mercy; 
and  to  punish  in  mercy  is  to  punish  instantly  and  thoroughly — that  the  chance  of  repeti- 
tion may  be  the  more  remote. 

Kill  your  game  cleanly;  to  bungle  is  neither  merciful  to  the  quarry,  nor  the  attribute 
of  a  sportsman.  Pick  your  spot  and  shoot  close;  unless  for  ruffed  grouse  there  is  not 
the  need  for  so  much  snap  shooting  as  is  common  on  the  uplands  and  in  the  woods.  Except 
in  the  expert  class,  it  tends  to  careless  work. 

Never  pull  trigger  until  you  clearly  distinguish  the  object  of  your  aim;  so  many  sad 
accidents  have  happened  through  snap  shooting  at  "something  that  moved"  in  the 
brush,  or  at  a  brownish,  reddish  spot  which  looked  like  a  deer's  flank  and  turned  out  to 
be  a  man's  back!  There  is  literally  no  excuse  for  mistaking  a  man  in  the  woods  or  out 
for  any  other  animal  than  he  is;  those  who  do  should  be  criminally  prosecuted. 

Be  a  good  American,  as  well  as  a  sportsman,  by  observing  the  laws  that  are  made 
and  are  making  for  the  protection  and  the  preservation  of  our  wild  bird  and  animal  life. 


Crew,  There  are  no  excuses  to  be  offered 
"°l  for  Harvard's  defeat  by  Cambridge; 
conditions  were  entirely  fair  and 
the  result  in  accord  with  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  competing  crews.  Nor  may 
any  adverse  criticism  justly  be  uttered  on 
the  losers.  Each  crew  pulled  in  its  best 
form  without  fault  or  accident. 


Englishmen  proclaim  the  defeat  of  Har- 
vard a  triumph  of  English  over  American 
stroke  or  style;  and  we  hear  its  echo  on 
this  side  from  some  Americans  who  have 
not  got  below  the  surface  of  the  question. 
Both  of  them  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the 
race  Harvard  gained  a  length  on  Cambridge 
in  a  mile  both  rowing  30 — 32;   but    when 
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Harvard  raised  its  stroke,  the  ratio  of  speed 
was  lowered  rather  than  increased  Har- 
vard could  not  increase  its  stroke  and 
hold  its  form  or  get  speed  proportionate  to 
effort.  Such  failure  has  nothing  to  do  with 
stroke  or  style,  but  with  coaching. 

Harvard  was  a  time  rowing  crew;  Cam- 
bridge a  racing  crew.  Harvard  could  not 
spurt;  Cambridge  could  and  did. 

Harvard  was  beaten  off  the  mark  and 
could  never  overcome  the  lead  which  Cam- 
bridge secured  at  the  very  outset.  Think 
of  being  four  lengths  behind  at  the  ij  mile 
mark  in  a  4I  mile  race!  Such  is  the  story 
of  that  race.  It  speaks  much  for  Har- 
vard's quality  that  the  crew  finished  with 
half  that  lead  cut  down  by  sheer  getting 
together  and  the  power  put  into  their 
stroke,  rather  than  the  number  of  them. 

With  the  analysis  of  this  race  before  me, 
I  still  cling  to  my  opinion  that  the  best 
American  stroke  is  the  faster  for  four  miles. 

Harvard's  trouble  was  fundamental  and 
in  a  sense,  national.  Fundamental,  because 
it  reached  back  to  their  days  on  the  Charles 
River  when  they  were  taught  to  plug 
rather  than  to  race;  and  national,  because 
it  is  true  of  three-quarters  of  the  college 
crews,  Yale  included — and  due  primarily, 
no  doubt,  to  a  woeful  lack  of  racing.  Ameri- 
can college  oarsmen  appear  to  think  their 
prospects  hurt  by  every  race  +hey  row  dur- 
ing their  training  for  the  final  big  event 
of  the  season.  The  boating  life  of  Eng- 
lish college  oarsmen  is  filled  with  racing. 

The  Real  So  Harvard  plugged,  plugged 
American  awav  at  ^2  against  Cambridge,  as 
the  professional  coach  had  in- 
structed, unable  to  raise  it  for  fear  of  going 
to  pieces.  Harvard  had  no  sprint;  Yale 
had  no  sprint;  Cornell  is  the  only  American 
college  that  puts  out  a  crew  which  can 
sprint  and  stay.  The  tactics  of  Cambridge 
against  Harvard  were  precisely  those  of 
Cornell  at  Poughkeepsie  every  year  against 
the  other  crews  of  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Regatta.  Cornell  always  gets  off  fast  for  a 
sprint  until  a  lead  is  secured,  and  then  holds 
it,  spurting  as  the  occasion  demands. 
Cornell  is  the  only  first-class  crew  in  this 
country  that  can  get  proportionate  speed 
from  increased  stroke  without  losing  length, 
and  without  too  costly  effort.  That  is  be- 
cause Cornell  has  had  the  only  crews  rowing 
to  perfection  the  so-called  American  stroke. 


I  write  this  to  draw  no  comparison  be- 
tween Cornell  and  Harvard,  or  by  way  of 
consolation.  Harvard's  race  with  Cam- 
bridge was  purely  an  inter-university  affair 
which  I  hope  to  see  kept  up — but  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  American  stroke,  when  it  is  being 
assailed  at  home  and  abroad,  to  remind  our 
friends  that  Cornell  of  1906,  as  it  rowed  on 
the  Hudson,  was  the  only  crew  of  the  year 
that  could  do  as  do  the  English  crews — i.e., 
sprint;  could  in  a  word  maintain  as  high  a 
stroke  and  with  blades  longer  in  the  water 
than  English  blades. 

Last  spring  Cornell  beat  Harvard  on  the 
Charles  three  and  one-half  lengths  in  i| 
miles;  taking  Cornell's  well-established 
effectiveness  as  distance  increases,  that 
would  mean  that  Cornell  of  1906  was  from 
four  to  five  lengths  faster  than  Harvard 
over  four  miles.  And  this  is  only  by  way 
of  suggesting  that  before  so  much  is  said 
and  written  about  the  American  stroke,  it 
would  be  well  to  study  the  stroke  where  it 
attains  to  its  highest  perfection. 

The  lesson  which  Harvard's  experience 
sounds  loudest,  is  the  need  to  American 
rowing  of  more  racing.  As  for  Harvard,  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  these  oarsmen  have 
done  sport  a  lot  of  good  and  deserve  the 
thanks  of  American  sportsmen.  They 
rowed  a  plucky  race  from  start  to  finish  and 
were  a  credit  i^the  best  traditions  of  their 
university  and  of  their  country. 

I  want  also  to  express  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  magnificent  work  of  Stuart,  the 
stroke  of  the  Cambridge  crew.  He  rowed 
the  race  to  perfection  and  the  only  way  in 
which  to  beat  his  formidable  opponents. 
Had  he  started  with  a  low  stroke,  the  result 
would  have  been  different. 

In  1869  an  Oxford  four  beat  Harvard 
six  sees,  in  22  min.  40^  sees.  In  April,  1906, 
Cambridge  beat  Oxford  3J  lengths,  about 
10  sees,  in  19  min.  24  sees.,  and  in  Sep- 
tember beat  Harvard  by  two  lengths  in  19 
min.  18  sees,  with  the  same  eight  barring 
two  places  which  were  better  filled. 

I  have  always  thought  it  rather  weak  of 
Harvard  to  desert  her  splendid  principles 
and  resort  to  a  professional  rowing  coach 
merely  to  beat  Yale — but  now  that  Har- 
vard has  beaten  Yale,  and  made  this  pil- 
grimage to  England,  is  it  not  in  order  for 
these  two  leading  American  universities  to 
get  together  and  agree  to  abandon  the  pro- 
fessional coach? 


COVERING   A   YACHT    FOR 
THE   WINTER 

BY   C.   G.   DAVIS 

DIAGRAMS     BY     THE     AUTHOR 


HOW  much  better  it  would  be  for 
some  yachts  if  their  owners  would 
only  give  a  small  fraction  of  the  attention 
to  them  after  they  are  hauled  out  that  they 
gave  them  when  in  commission.  Some 
few  owners  see  that  everything  is  in  proper 
shape  for  the  winter  months,  but  there  are 
altogether  too  many  that  leave  the  dis- 
agreeable work  to  others. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  one  is 
the  lack  of  interest  taken  in  what  is  real 
work,  the  other  is  total  ignorance  of  what 
to  do  to  protect  the  yacht  for  the  winter. 

Many  owners  of  horses  never  look  into 
their  stables,  but  simply  mount  the  box 
when  the  rig  is  brought  to  the  door — and 
so  with  boats.  There  may  be  weak  points 
that  if  the  owner  knew  of  he  would  refuse 
to  go  sailing,  but  in  total  ignorance  he 
goes  out  and  has  a  good  day's  sport.  Of 
course  there  are  many  owners,  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  small  boats,  who  know 
the  condition  of  every  shackle  and  rope. 


They  do  all  their  own  work  and  their  en- 
joyment is  all  the  keener  for  the  complete 
feeling  of  mastery  over  their  craft  that  the 
man  who  doesn't  take  care  of  his  own  boat 
lacks. 

The  life  of  a  yacht,  too,  may  be  greatly 
shortened  or  lengthened  by  the  care  or 
neglect  with  which  she  is  left  to  stand  over 
winter.  Sun,  wind  and  rain  are  most 
persistent  destroyers  of  toys  manufactured 
by  man.  They  never  cease  in  their  work, 
and  to  guard  against  them  constant  care 
must  be  given  a  boat. 

The  bottom  may  be  protected  by  moor- 
ing the  boat  in  the  sedge  grass  or  by  putting 
it  in  a  mud  berth  all  winter,  or  by  hauling  it 
out  high  and  dry;  but  the  top-sides  re- 
quire protection  as  well,  for  that  is  really 
the  roof,  and  of  course  a  leaky  roof  is  most 
undesirable.  A  great  deal  of  money  is 
expended  on  a  yacht's  interior.  Polished 
mahogany,  bird's-eye  maple,  or  white 
enamel  with  gold  touching,  etc.,  are  often 
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used,  and  such  a  yacht  if  left 
with  water  trickling  in  through 
the  top  would  sustain  a  great 
deal  of  damage. 

A  driving  rainstorm  or  a  pile 
of  melting  snow  will  cause  a 
leak  where  it  has  always  seemed 
tight  before.  To  protect  a 
yacht  from  this  and  to  prevent 
rotting  of  the  inside  of  the 
boat  from  dampness,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  build  either  a 
wooden  shed  over  the  boat  or 
a  framework  of  wood  with  a  canvas  cover. 

Some  small  launches  have  a  regular 
water-proof  canvas  cover  fitted  to  them, 
which,  when  thrown  over  them,  comes  well 
down  the  sides  of  the  boat  to  as  far  as  the 
water-line  at  least. 

For  either  kind  of  a  cover  it  is  first 
necessary  to  build  a  ridge-pole.  This  is 
generally  lashed  down  to  the  stem  at  the 
bitts  or  bowsprit  forward  and  to  the 
traveler  aft  and  arched  up  in  the  middle. 
To  find  the  heights  for  the  posts  that  are 
to  support  this  ridge-pole,  tack  two  boards 
together  to  form  an  angle  of  the  desired 
pitch  for  the  roof,  and  long  enough  to  span 
from  rail  to  rail  at  the  widest  part  of  the 
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boat.  Cut  the  upright  posts  to  fit  under 
this  inverted  V  frame  and  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  in 
nailing  on  the  top  boards,  as  all  will  have 
the  same  pitch  and  there  will  be  no  twist 
to  break  the  tongue  and  grooved  edges  of 
the  boards.  Cut  the  upper  ends  of  the 
posts  off  square  and  let  the  ridge-pole  set 
on  them,  and  under  the  lower  end  of  the 
post  slip  a  small  piece  of  pine  to  keep  it 
from  marking  the  deck  or  cabin  top. 

One  post  between  mast  and  stem,  an- 
other alongside  the  mast,  one  midway  be- 
tween mast  and  slide,  another  just  forward 
of  the  slide,  one  in  the  cockpit  and  one  on 
deck  just  aft  of  the  cockpit  are  generally 
enough  to  support  the  ridge-pole.  For  a 
two  by  two  ridge-pole  of  spruce  use  a  two 
by  thre?  post.  Along  each  rail  bend  two 
ribband?  of  about  two  by  two  spruce  and 
lash  them  fast  to  the  rail  with  rope  yarns, 
protecting  the  rail  with  pieces  of  old  can- 
vas. To  steady  the  ridge-pole  either  tie 
pieces  of  rope  out  to  the  rails  or  cut  wooden 
braces  to  form  an  A  brace. 


The  boards  forming  the  roof  (cheap  hem- 
lock, seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
good  enough)  are  now  put  on  by  two  men, 
one  at  ridge-pole  and  one  at  rail.  At  the 
ridge-pole  the  boards  are  put  just  flush 
with  the  top  of  it  and  the  board  allowed  to 
stick  out  over  the  side  to  be  trimmed  off 
later.  A  nail  near  each  edge  of  the  board 
at  top  and  bottom  is  sufficient  and  need 
not  be  driven  far  in;  leave  the  head  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  up  so  it  can  be  pulled 
out  readily  next  spring  with  a  claw  ham- 
mer. Half  the  boards  will  be  split  and 
destroyed  if  you  nail  them  on  hard,  when 
you  com*  to  hammer  them  back  to  re- 
move the  cover  in  the  spring.  Cover  all 
one  side  of  the  boat  first  and  the  cuttings 
you  get  off  that  will  do  most  of  the  ends 
for  the  opposite  side.  Abreast  of  the 
cockpit  or  companionway  leave  an  open- 
ing with  squared  up  edges  to  permit  get- 
ting in  and  out  of  the  boat.  If  the  tongue 
and  groove  are  left  on  they  will  splinter  off 
and  leave  a  crack  for  rain  and  snow  to  go 
through.  The  after  end  will  need  an  A 
shaped  piece  cut  out  of  a  few  boards  to 
close  it  m. 

In  laying  the  second  side  let  the  boards 
finish  flush  with  the  first  at  the  ridge  and 
nail  a  ridge  piece  over  the  seam.  Saw  off 
the  overhanging  ends  so  they  project  about 
six  inches  over  the  side,  to  make  the  water 
drip  clear  of  the  hull.  A  coat  of  paint  will 
add  a  little  to  the  life  of  such  a  cover, 
though  few  get  it. 

In  an  exposed  yard  it  is  a  good  plan,  if 
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a  man  owns  an  expensive  yacht,  to  enclose 
the  sides  of  the  yacht  in  a  rough  shed 
formed  by  putting  uprights  around  the 
sides  under  the  roof  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  apart,  whatever  the  length  of  the 
boards  may  be,  and  by  nailing  the  boards 
up  horizontally  as  far  down  as  the  water- 
line  at  least  to  keep  the  sun  from  drying 
out  the  planking.  This  keeps  the  wind 
and  sun  off  her  and  prevents  the  top 
planking  from  opening  up  badly,  as  you 
will  see  happens  to  some  boats  in  the 
spring. 

A  cheaper  cover  is  made  from  an  old 
piece  of  sailcloth,  bought  at  some  junk 
shop  or  of  a  sailmaker,  who  usually  has 
plenty  of  second-hand  canvas  for  sale. 

Even  the  frame  can  be  done  away  with 
where  a  very  cheap  cover  is  needed,  by 
unshipping  the  main  boom  and  lashing  it 
to  the  mast  so  its  end  comes  about  over 
the  stern  and  setting  the  aft  end  on  a 
plank  set  on  edge. 

The  canvas  must  be  slit  to  go  around  the 
mast.  This  is  usually  done  up  one  side 
abreast  of  the  mast;  that  being  the  short- 
est cut  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
This  cut  is  sewed  up  and  the  cuts  to  go 
around  the  shrouds  are  either  sewed  or 
bound  up  in  canvas  and  tied. 

An   extra   piece   of   canvas   is   wrapped 


about  the  mast  and  seized  fast,  its  lower 
end  lapping  over  and  shedding  water  from 
the  hole  about  the  mast.  Hold  the  can- 
vas down  around  the  sides  of  the  boat 
either  by  cords  passed  under  the  keel  back 
and  forth  from  side  to  side  or  by  a  light 
batten  of  wood  tacked  over  the  edge  of 
the  canvas  into  the  boat's  sides.  Such  a 
wood  cover  for  a  forty  foot  boat  will  cost 
about  fifty  dollars  put  on  complete  for  the 
winter  and  will  last  many  years  if  handled 
carefully,  costing  only  the  labor  of  putting 
it  on,  in  succeeding  years.  To  facilitate 
this,  number  each  board  on  the  inside, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  starboard,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  port, 
etc. 

Another  time-saving  arrangement  is  to 
put  the  boards  together  in  sections  of  six 
or  eight,  battened  together  in  the  inside; 
this  will  save  a  great  many  nails. 

Fifty  dollars  may  seem  a  lot  of  money 
for  a  cover;  but  when  the  yacht  owner 
stops  to  consider  that  instead  of  scraping 
his  deck  each  spring,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive but  detrimental  to  the  deck,  all 
that  is  needed  if  the  boat  has  been  covered 
is  to  sandpaper  and  revarnish  the  deck 
to  put  it  in  good  shape  for  the  season; 
that  the  price  of  the  cover  is  soon  saved, 
and  that  the  boat's  life  is  lengthened — the 
amount  seems  small  indeed. 


GOING    INTO   THE  "NORTH 
WOODS" 

BY   ALONZO   CLARK   ROBINSON 


THE  right-hand  top  corner  of  the  state  of 
New  York  is  occupied  by  a  tract  of 
country  represented  on  the  map  by  the 
usual  symbol  and  labeled  Adirondack  Mts. 
While  this  may  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  Department  of  Survey  it  is  likely  to 
prove  misleading  to  those  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  "up  the  state"  carries  them 
no  farther  than  the  atlas  or  the  railroad 
guide. 

No  one  who  has  actually  seen  mountains 
in  all  their  dignity  and  grandeur  would  ap- 
ply that  term  to  the  Adirondacks.  To  be 
sure  there  are  a  few  peaks  of  respectable 
elevation,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
country  consists  of  evergreen  forests,  rising 
into  rounded  hills  and  sloping  into  valleys, 
interspersed  with  innumerable  lakes.  Those 
who  know  it  and  love  it  speak  of  it  as  the 
great  North  Woods.  If  one  climbs  to  the 
bald  rock  which  constitutes  the  summit  of 
St.  Regis  Mountain  the  reason  is  apparent. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  woods  and  water.  Forty 
lakes,  some  large,  some  small,  are  visible 
from  this  vantage  point,  the  pines  and 
balsams  reflected  along  their  margins  as  in 
a  painting,  while  in  another  direction  the 
forest  stretches,  a  silent,  unbroken  tract  of 
green  for  fifty  miles.  Not  a  road,  not  a 
path,  not  a  wreath  of  ascending  smoke,  nor 
any  evidence  that  the  foot  of  man  has  ever 
disturbed  its  solitude.  A  wonderful  coun- 
try, an  impressive  sight,  and  when  one  re- 
flects that  it  is  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated state  of  a  nation  of  nearly  eighty 
million  souls  that  he  is  standing  it  is  full  of 
suggestion  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

Fifty  years  ago  these  woods  were  fre- 
quented by  panther,  bear,  and  wolves,  but 
these  animals  have  largely  disappeared 
before  the  encroachment  of  civilization. 
There  is  still,  however,  an  abundance  of 
deer,  fox,  and  many  other  smaller  animals. 
It  is  impossible,  even  to-day,  to  walk  for 
half  an  hour  without  coming  upon  traces  of 
some  four-footed  wanderer,  and  the  drum- 
ming of  the  partridge,  the  cry  of  the  screech- 
owl  or  startling  splash  of  the  muskrat,  are 
familiar  sounds  to  those  who  ramble 
through  the  solitude  or  paddle  on  the  lakes 
and  streams. 

Adirondack  Murray  first  focused  general 
attention  upon  this  country  twenty  odd 
years  ago  and  initiated  what  was  known 
as  the  "Adirondack  rush."  Since  then  its 
character  has  been  gradually  changing.  A 
few  years  since  two  days  and  a  night  were 
necessary  to  reach  St.  Regis  Lake,  the  old 
home  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  St.   Regis 


Indians;  now  the  journey  from  New  York 
requires  only  a  little  over  twelve  hours,  and 
where  the  aborigines  fished  and  hunted  one 
finds  the  unique  and  fashionable  settlement 
of  Paul  Smiths. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  has 
yielded  to  the  touch  of  the  outside  world 
even  more  readily  than  the  county.  The 
old  time  trapper  and  hunter,  the  man  of  the 
woods,  has  almost  disappeared.  In  his 
place  one  finds  a  race  of  men  less  hardy, 
less  rough,  less  lawless,  and  to  whom  the 
remarkable  woodcraft  of  their  fathers  is 
well  nigh  a  lost  art.  Occasionally  a  pic- 
turesque figure,  a  relic  of  a  bygone  day,  is  to 
be  met  with  and  the  peculiarities  and  ad- 
ventures of  a  past  generation  may  yet  be 
gathered  in  conversation  by  the  camp  fire. 

The  camp  fire !  That  word  embodies  the 
genius  of  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  the  place 
of  all  places  for  camping  out.  Indeed,  con- 
ditions more  perfect  it  would  be  difficult 
to  invent.  The  soil,  which  is  composed  of 
sand  or  the  immemorial  droppings  of  count- 
less pine  needles,  retains  moisture  no  more 
than  a  sieve.  The  climate  is  cool  and 
equable,  the  air  saturated  with  the  health- 
giving  odors  of  pine  and  balsam,  invigor- 
ating one  like  champagne.  In  the  waters 
there  are  fish,  in  the  woods  game.  What 
more  can  the  heart  of  man  desire! 

There  are  all  kinds  of  camps  from  the 
palatial  log  hut,  shingled  and  furnished,  to 
a  rubber  blanket  and  an  inverted  canoe. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  up  to  a 
certain-  point  the  rougher  the  camp  the 
more  the  fun.  A  bed  of  balsam  boughs  is 
sweet  to  sleep  upon,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
prefer  a  pillow  to  a  dress-suit  case.  In  the 
Adirondacks  one  does  not  shift  from  place 
to  place.  The  camp  is  a  fixture  and  the 
hunting  excursions  are  made  from  it  as  a 
base.  It  can  therefore  be  made  much  more 
comfortable  than  would  be  possible  under 
migratory  conditions. 

Having  selected  the  locality  which  you 
are  to  despoil  of  game  and  arrived  on  the 
ground  bag  and  baggage,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  select  your  camp  site.  This  should 
not  be  far  from  running  water,  a  spring  or 
brook — they  are  easy  enough  to  find  along 
the  shores  of  any  lake — and  upon  flat 
ground.  Never  pitch  your  tent  upon  a  side 
hill.  Nothing  can  be  more  discouraging 
in  the  midst  of  midnight  and  a  thunder 
shower  than  to  find  a  miniature  river  enter- 
ing your  bed  about  the  place  where  your  head 
is  most  comfortable. 

With  this  in  mind  proceed  to  put  up 
your  tent.  This  should  be  done  carefully, 
being  sure  that  the  supports  are  sound  and 
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the  ropes  fast.  It  is  wise,  especially  if  it  is 
late  in  the  season  and  the  nights  are  cold,  to 
have  the  tent  face  the  fire.  The  "lean-to," 
which  is  a  three-sided  shack  of  boards  and 
boughs  and  which  is  often  put  up  instead 
of  a  tent,  is  constructed  upon  this  principle. 
The  open  side  faces  the  fire  which  heats  the 
interior  exactly  on  the  principle  of  a 
"baker."  The  lean-to  is  more  comfortable 
than  a  tent  in  cold  weather,  but  it  is  not  so 
commodious  and  requires  not  a  little  car- 
pentering to  build. 

As  for  a  bed  nothing  can  possibly  surpass 
balsam  boughs.  They  are  always  to  be 
found  close  at  hand  and  when  strewn  on  the 
ground  about  a  foot  thick  and  a  blanket 
thrown  over  them  they  make  the  most 
springy  and  deliciously  odoriferous  couch 
imaginable.  However,  should  there  be 
those  to  whom  this  idea  does  not  appeal 
they  can  procure  at  any  sporting  store  a 
different  and  almost  equally  simple  bed. 
This  is  a  strip  of  canvas  six  feet  six  long  by 
two  feet  six  wide,  the  sides  of  which  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  pole.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  cut  two  straight  sticks  the  requis- 
ite length  and  four  short  forked  stakes  and 
you  have  a  most  comfortable  bed  at  any 
height  from  the  ground  you  may  desire. 

After  our  sleeping  quarters  are  comfort- 
able there  are  the  dining  table  and  seats  to  be 
built,  a  fireplace  with  back  log  uprights  and 
cross  piece — all  these  should  be  of  hard 
wood — to  be  made  ready,  and  innumerable 
other  less  important  arrangements.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  for  an  axe  in  camp;  and 
whatever  you  may  forget  to  bring  don't 
forget  a  package  of  nails. 

Nothing  will  add  more  to  your  comfort 
than  a  good  canvas  fly  to  stretch  above 
your  dining  table,  as  a  protection  against 
sun  and  rain.  They  are  very  easy  things 
to  put  up  and  much  more  comfortable  to 
eat  under  than  a  tent. 

This  question  of  food  and  food  supply  is 

¥erhaps  the  most  important  in  the  outfit, 
b  all  true  lovers  of  the  life  the  meals  con- 
stitute no  small  share  in  the  day's  pleasures. 
One  has  a  right  to  expect  good  allowance  of 
venison  or  partridge,  not  to  mention  trout 
and  other  almost  equally  palatable  fish,  but 
the  experienced  hunter  prepares  himself 
against  a  run  of  hard  luck  or  bad  marks- 
manship, for  it  is  one  thing  to  see  a  deer  and 
another  to  bring  it  into  camp.  So  take 
with  you  a  generous  supply  of  edibles.  I 
have  never  regretted  any  outlay  made 
toward  the  culinary  department.  To  live 
well  is  the  first  element  of  a  successful  camp. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  choice  of  a  guide.  Upon  him  depends 
both  your  comfort  as  a  man  and  your  suc- 
cess as  a  hunter.  A  bad  cook,  a  lazy  or 
drunken  man,  will  spoil  everything.  Nov- 
ices should  have  one  guide  for  each  man, 
but  if  one  is  experienced,  able  to  find  his 
way  about  alone  in  the  woods  and  help  in 
the  camp  a  little,  one  guide  for  two  is 
ample.  The  men  and  the  characteristics 
of  each  are  well  known,  for  they  live  and 


die  in  the  same  locality,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  find  out  about  them  before  you  go  into 
camp  than  afterwards. 

The  old-time  guides  were  marvelous  men, 
made  of  iron,  superior  to  fatigue  or  any 
stress  of  weather,  knowing  nothing  but  the 
woods  in  which  they  lived  from  boyhood  to 
old  age  without  thought  of  change.  Some- 
times one  met  strange  characters  amongst 
them,  men  of  imagination,  even  poetry. 
One  old  fellow  with  whom  I  made  many 
trips  was  a  real  genius.  It  was  his  habit 
to  beguile  the  evening  hours  with  recita- 
tion, his  favorites  being  Shelley's  "Sky  Lark" 
and ' '  Lord  Ullin  's  Daughter. ' '  He  held  ideas 
upon  life  and  philosophy  which  differed 
only  in  terminology  from  those  entertained 
by  the  most  advanced  metaphysicians. 
But  one  day  while  rowing  me  after  a  deer 
he  suddenly  laid  down  his  oars  with  a 
strange  inquiring  expression  upon  his  face 
and  pitched  forward  dead.  In  other  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps,  his  name  would  have 
made  itself  remembered. 

But  as  has  been  said  men  of  this  stamp 
are  more  and  more  rare.  The  railroad  and 
intercourse  with  civilization  has  driven 
them  back  into  the  past  from  which  they 
will  never  emerge.  The  average  guide  of 
to-day  belongs  to  a  very  different  cast. 
They  have  learned  of  the  outside  world  and 
the  knowledge,  curiously  enough,  has  made 
them  smaller  men.  But  the  woods  remain, 
and  he  who  loves  to  see  the  open  sky  above 
his  head,  to  feel  the  wind  upon  his  face  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  God's  own  out-of-doors, 
may  still  find  them  beside  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  Adirondacks.  Let  him 
whose  soul  is  racked  by  the  wild  turmoil  of 
metropolitan  life  or  business  cares,  whose 
tired  and  smoke-smarting  eyes  have  for- 
gotten to  look  upward  to  where  float  the 
clouds  by  day  and  blaze  the  stars  by  night, 
whose  mental  and  physical  horizon  is  en- 
closed between  four  walls  or  the  narrow 
vista  of  some  musty  street,  seek  the  North 
Woods.  Let  him  "take  up  his  tents  and 
go  forth  into  the  wilderness ' '  and  health 
and  peace  shall  surely  enter  into  him. 
There  in  the  golden  days  of  our  Indian 
summer — the  like  of  which  are  not  to  be 
found  otherwhere  upon  this  earth — he  shall 
tramp  the  woods  beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 
lie  out  under  the  stars  and  marvel  at  the 
great  infinitudes,  those  things  which  do  not 
pass  with  the  passing  of  nations.  Let  him 
watch,  when  the  day's  hunt  is  over  and  the 
sun  is  declining  to  its  rest,  the  colors  chang- 
ing on  the  distant  hills,  while  to  his  nostrils 
comes  the  savor  of  the  evening  meal.  And 
when  that  meal  has  passed  with  talk  and 
jest  and  story  let  him  light  his  pipe,  that 
greatest  solace  of  the  hunter,  and  stretching 
himself  before  the  glowing  camp  fire  listen 
to  the  noises  of  the  night,  and,  as  the  sparks 
before  him,  his  cares  shall  fly  upward  and 
be  lost  in  the  darkness  and  the  night ;  and 
when  at  last  he  lies  down  upon  a  bed  of 
boughs  he  shall  sink  at  once  into  that  sleep 
which  knows  not  time  nor  dreams. 
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PREPARING    THE    GARDEN    FOR    WINTER 

CLEAR  away  the  rubbish  from  the  as- 
paragus beds,  and  burn  it.  This  will 
do  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fungoid 
diseases  another  year.  It  is  well  to  apply 
liberally  a  reliable  fertilizer  now,  as  the 
roots  of  the  plants  will  absorb  it  in  their 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  coming 
spring. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  should  be 
given  protection  by  bending  down  their 
canes  and  covering  with  litter.  This  work 
must  be  done  carefully,  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  stiff  and  rather  brittle  stalks.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, among  many  small-fruit  growers, 
at  the  north,  to  facilitate  operations  along 
this  line  by  removing  a  spadeful  of  earth 
from  the  base  of  the  plants,  on  the  side 
toward  which  they  are  to  be  bent.  This 
allows  of  laying  them  down  flat  without 
much  trouble.  Put  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
earth  on  top  of  the  plants,  as  you  lay  them 
down,  to  hold  them  in  place  until  the  litter 
can  be  applied.  Trim  away  all  old  wood 
now  and  thin  out  the  bushes  well.  An 
application  of  bone-dust  and  ashes  will  be 
found  extremely  beneficial  for  blackberries 
and  raspberries — especially  the  latter. 

STORING    VEGETABLES 

Store  cabbages  for  winter.  If  you  have 
room  in  the  barn,  or  some  shed,  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  frost,  they  will  be 
likely  to  keep  better  there  than  in  the 
cellar.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
them  any  covering  for  some  weeks,  as 
several  degrees  of  frost  outside  will  not 
penetrate  the  walls  of  the  storage  room. 
When  severe  cold  weather  comes,  they  can 
be  covered  with  hay  or  straw. 

For  spring  use,  I  would  advise  storing 
some  cabbages  in  trenches.  My  plan  is 
this:  dig  the  trench  about  eighteen  inches 
deep.  Let  it  be  in  a  well-drained  location 
— on  a  knoll  is  preferable  to  a  level  surface. 
Spread  three  or  four  inches  of  dry  straw  in 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  place  the  cabbages  on 
it,  after  folding  their  large  leaves  com- 
pactly about  them.  Place  them  head 
downward.  Then  put  some  straw  about 
them,  and  cover  with  earth,  making  the 
soil  firm  by  pressure  with  the  foot.  Heap 
the  soil  well  about  their  roots.  Nail  two 
boards  a  foot  wide  together,  to  make  a  roof 
that  will  shed  rain,  and  place  it  over  the 
trench.  Cabbages  buried  in  this  way  will 
keep  perfectly,  and  come  out  in  spring  as 
fresh  and  crisp  as  the  finest  celery.     Of 


course  they  will  freeze,  when  cold  weather 
comes,  but  once  frozen  they  will  stay  so 
until  the  frost  is  extracted,  gradually,  in 
spring.  The  gradual  extraction  of  frost 
from  very  tender  vegetables  generally 
leaves  them  uninjured,  but  sudden  thaw- 
ing leaves  them  wilted  and  flabby,  and 
without  flavor. 

Take  up  celery  plants  and  store  them  in 
the  cellar,  to  provide  a  supply  for  winter 
use.  The  secret  of  successful  celery- 
keeping  in  winter  is  in  keeping  the  tops 
of  the  plant  dry  and  the  roots  moist,  and 
the  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  If  earth  is  packed  well 
about  the  roots,  and  there  is  some  light 
furnished,  plants  so  stored  will  yield  a 
good  crop  of  fine-flavored,  tender  stalks 
for  many  weeks  after  storing.  Small 
quantities  can  be  put  into  boxes  of  moss — 
which  should  be  kept  quite  moist — and 
stored  in  the  attic,  or  some  cool,  but  frost- 
proof room,  if  one  does  not  have  a  cellar 
to  put  them  in. 

Cuttings  of  currants  can  be  planted 
now.  Let  them  be  about  six  inches  long, 
and  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  strongest 
branches  of  the  season's  growth.  In 
planting  them,  leave  only  the  top  bud  ex- 
posed. Mulch  with  coarse  litter  before 
winter  sets  in. 

Onions  will  keep  better  in  a  cool,  dry, 
airy  place  than  m  the  cellar.  Freezing 
does  not  injure  them  if  they  are  allowed  to 
thaw  gradually,  but  repeated  freezings  and 
thawings'are  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

Store  away  parsnips,  salsify,  beets,  tur- 
nips and  carrots  in  a  frost-proof  place  for 
winter  use.  But  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  temperature  is  only  a  trifle 
above  freezing  at  all  times.  In  a  warm 
place,  all  these  vegetables  become  wilted 
and  flabby  and  decay  is  likely  to  set  in. 

Leave  some  parsnips  and  salsify  in  the 
ground  for  spring  use.  They  will  be  found 
fresher  and  finer  in  flavor  than  cellar-stored 
plants. 

The  garden  can  be  plowed  in  the  fall 
to  advantage,  thus  disposing  of  some  of 
the  work  of  the  coming  spring  in  advance. 
Manure  it  well  before  plowing,  using  for 
this  purpose  the  best  fertilizer  the  place 
will  afford.  The  secret  of  successful  vege- 
table growing  consists  largely  in  a  very 
rich  soil. 

Cover  the  strawberry  beds  with  coarse 
manure,  hay  or  straw.  Do  not  put  on 
too  thick  a  covering,  however,  or  you  may 
smother  the  plants.  Two  or  three  inches 
of  it  will  be  sufficient. 
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Do  not  attempt  to  put  the  soil  in  shape 
for  the  reception  of  seed  in  fall.  Let  it 
remain  in  furrows,  as  thrown  up  from  the 
plow,  over  winter.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  as  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments on  the  ridged-up  earth  will  dis- 
integrate it  and  put  it  in  the  proper  con- 
dition for  pulverizing  readily  under  the 
hoe  or  harrow.  It  is  a  most  excellent  plan 
for  the  gardener  to  look  ahead  and  do  all 
that  can  be  done  now,  for  spring  always 
brings  a  rush  of  work  with  it,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  some  of  it  is  likely 
to  be  poorly  done. 

Spread  manure  liberally  among  the  rhu- 
barb plants.  Take  up  some  strong  roots, 
and  set  in  boxes  of  rich  soil,  and  store  in 
the  cellar,  or  in  some  room  where  they  can 
have  light  and  a  little  warmth.  After 
they  have  rested  a  .little  while  they  will 
begin  to  grow.  Winter  rhubarb  is  a  deli- 
cacy that  is  always  highly  appreciated,  as 
it  has  a  finer  and  more  delicate  flavor  than 
the  outdoor  article.  It  is  very  important 
that  it  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  light, 
in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 
No  vegetables  can  be  forced  well  in  the 
dark.  Every  cellar  should  be  provided 
with  south  windows,  for  the  admission  of 
light  when  necessary. 

VENTILATING   THE    CELLAR 

This  reminds  me  to  say  that  all  cellars 
should  be  arranged  for  some  system  of 
ventilation;  some  means  by  which  the 
damp,  gas-laden  air  can  pass  off  readily. 
This  air  is  always  heavily  charged  with 
noxious  odors  from  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  a  constant  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling,  if 
the  cellar  happens  to  be  below.  A  tube 
can  be  made  by  nailing  boards  eight  inches 
wide  together — it  should  be  several  feet 
in  height — and  connecting  it  with  a  win- 
dow in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  off  the 
foul  air  without  admitting  any  cold.  If 
the  tube  is  long  enough,  the  draft  will  be 
always  upward  and  outward.  If  this '  is 
done,  the  cellar  can  be  kept  comparatively 
dry,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  change  from 
ordinary  conditions.  Many  a  case  of  ty- 
phoid fever  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
unventilated  cellar  below  the  living- 
rooms. 

All  vegetables  stored  in  the  cellar  will 
keep  fresh  much  longer,  and  retain  a  finer 
flavor,  if  packed  in  dry  sand. 

MISCELLANEOUS    HINTS 

Cider-making  will  now  be  in  order.  If 
a  fine  grade  of  cider  is  desired,  it  pays  to 
sort  the  apples  it  is  made  from.  If  decay- 
ing or  diseased  fruit  is  used,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  juice  of  the  apple  must  be 
affected  to  some  extent.     Those  who  have 


worked  up  a  reputation  for  the  finest  cider 
on  the  market  tell  me  that  they  go  over 
the  fruit  most  carefully  before  it  goes  into 
the  mill,  cutting  away  all  diseased  portions 
of  it  and  rejecting  all  that  is  wormy  or 
otherwise  objectionable.  Of  course,  this 
makes  extra  work  necessary,  thus  adding 
considerably  to  the  expense  of  production, 
but  they  get  a  price  for  their  cider  so  much 
above  that  at  which  the  ordinary  article 
sells,  that  it  pays  them  to  do  it. 

Lay  down  the  grapevines,  and  cover 
them  well,  unless  they  belong  to  the  iron- 
clad varieties.  Even  then  I  would  advise 
giving  protection.  As  I  have  said  else- 
where, our  hardiest  plants  are  greatly 
benefited  by  covering  in  winter,  for  it 
prevents  the  expenditure  of  their  vitality 
m  a  battle  with  the  exhaustive  effects  of 
our  severely  cold  northern  winters. 

Apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  ordered 
from  the  nursery,  and  delivered  in  the  fall, 
should  be  heeled  in — not  planted  out  in 
the  orchard.  Dig  a  trench  at  least  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  depth,  and  set  the  roots  of 
the  trees  in  it,  spreading  them  out  as  evenly 
as  possible.  The  trees  should  incline  at 
an  angle  which  will  admit  of  covering  their 
tops  with  straw,  or  coarse  hay,  or,  what  is 
better,  cornstalks.  These  will  furnish 
ample  shade  without  preventing  a  free 
circulation  of  air. 

Cover  the  pansy  beds  lightly  with  leaves 
held  in  place  by  evergreen  boughs  or  wire 
netting.  No  protection  is  better  than  too 
much,  as  a  heavy  covering  will  smother 
the  plants.  Snow  often  ruins  them,  be- 
cause it  packs  so  closely  that  the  air  can- 
not get  to  them.  A  covering  of  leaves  or 
branches  prevents  this. 

Invert  boxes  over  the  crowns  of  the 
hollyhocks,  and  bank  up  well  about  them 
with  soil.  These  plants  are  quite  hardy, 
even  at  the  extreme  north,  if  they  can  be 
kept  dry.  But  let  water  come  in  contact 
with  their  thick,  soft  foliage  and  decay  is 
almost  sure  to  set  in,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  will  be  communicated  to  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  and  in  spring  it  will  be  found 
a  pulpy  mass.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
giving  a  protection  that  will  shed  rain. 

THE    WINDOW    GARDEN 

When  house-plants  are  brought  into  the 
house,  keep  them  as  long  as  possible  in  a 
room  where  there  is  no  fire-heat.  In  a 
high  temperature  they  will  make  a  weak, 
spindling  growth — something  always  to  be 
avoided,  if  possible. 

Give  fresh  air  daily — the  more  the  better. 

Water  moderately.  Most  plants  will 
be  comparatively  dormant  at  this  season 
and  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  time 
about  beginning  growth.  Too  much  water 
combined  with  high  temperature  stimu- 
lates to  premature  action. 

Give  no  fertilizer  to  a  plant  not  making 
active  growth.     It  needs  none  when  it  is 
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resting,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  make  use  of 
it,  and  will  be  injured  by  its  application. 
When  it  shows  an  inclination  to  resume 
work  by  the  production  of  new  leaves, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  fertilizers 
be  applied.  One  of  the  serious  mistakes 
of  the  amateur  florist  is  that  of  attempting 
to  force  a  plant  to  grow  by  the  use  of 
manures  when  it  is  trying  to  take  a  rest. 

In  using  fertilizers  begin  with  small, 
weak  quantities,  increasing  amount  and 
strength  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  plant.  But  be  satisfied  with  a 
healthy  growth,  always.  A  plant  that 
grows  very  rapidly — especially  a  pot  plant 
— is  generally  lacking  in  vital  force,  and 
there  will  be  a  reaction  sooner  or  later. 

Be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  in- 
sects. A  writer  on  floricultural  topics  tires 
of  giving  this  advice,  year  in  and  year  out, 
for  he  seems  to  be  repeating  himself  con- 
stantly— as  indeed  he  is — but  it  is  advice 
which  is  always  in  order,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  firmly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
grower  of  plants  in  the  window-garden 
that  they  cannot  be  grown  well  unless 
kept  free  from  their  enemies — the  aphis, 
mealy  bug,  scale  and  red  spider.  Of  course 
advice  to  make  use  of  the  Ivory  soap  in- 
fusion I  have  so  frequently  recommended 
in  this  department,  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  what  has  been  said,  time  and  again,  and 
is  therefore  stale  advice,  in  a  sense,  but  it 
is  always  timely  in  spite  of  that. 

For  fighting  the  red  spider  there  is  noth- 
ing quite  so  effective  as  water — clear  water. 
Spray  the  plants  with  it.  Dip  them  in  it. 
Keep  it  evaporating  constantly  in  the 
room.  Moisture,  if  you  can  secure  enough 
of  it,  will  keep  the  spider  in  check.  If 
your  plants  become  infested  before  you 
are  aware  of  it — you  can  tell  this  by  yellow- 
ing leaves,  and  the  presence  of  tiny  webs — 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  a  tubful  of  water 
to  about  1200,  and  submerge  the  plants 
in  it;  holding  them  under  for  perhaps  half 
a  minute  at  a  time.  This  will  generally 
kill  the  spider  at  the  first  application,  but 
a  second  one  may  be  necessary.  After  you 
get  rid  of  the  pest,  aim  to  keep  him  away 
by  the  liberal  use  of  water  daily,  in  the 
form  of  a  spray,  which  should  reach  every 
portion  of  the  plant. 

HAVE    WARM    STABLES 

Look  the  stables  over,  and  if  any  repairs 
are  needed,  see  that  they  are  made  at 
once.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  warm 
place  for  stock  economizes  feed,  and  see  that 
there  are  no  cracks  and  crevices  to  let  in 
cold.  _  It  pays  to  give  the  stable  walls  a 
covering  of  sheathing-paper '  each  season. 
Let  the  strips  lap  well,  and  fasten  them  in 
place  by  lath,  or  thin  strips  of  wood  laid 
over  the  lap  and  nailed  securely.  Sheath- 
ing-paper simply  tacked  on  with  nails  a  few 
inches  apart  soon  tears  loose  and  falls  off. 

If  new  floors  are  needed,  or  extensive 


repairing  must  be  done  to  old  ones,  why 
not  consider  the  advisability  of  putting 
in  cement  ones?  Once  put  in,  they  will 
last  indefinitely,  therefore  they  are  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  than  wooden  ones.  They 
can  be  cleaned  to  better  advantage,  and 
ought  to  be  put  in  out  of  regard  for  neat- 
ness, if  for  no  other  reason.  Let  them 
slant  toward  the  rear  of  the  stall,  to  allow 
liquid  excrement  to  run  away  from  under 
the  animal.  There  should  be  a  little, 
trough-like  depression  in  the  cement,  back 
of  the  animals,  running  lengthwise  of  the 
stable,  by  which  all  liquid  matter  can  be 
carried  away.  This  trough  must  have 
sufficient  slope  toward  the  end  where  it 
empties  into  the  place  below,  where  solid 
manure  is  thrown,  to  furnish  a  current  by 
which  it  may  clear  itself.  The  cement  of 
the  stall  floor  should  be  ribbed  by  little 
depressions  running  crosswise,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  animals  slipping  on  it, 
as  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  do  if  it 
were  perfectly  smooth,  especially  when 
wet.  These  depressions  are  easily  made 
before  the  cement  sets,  by  imbedding 
rounded  strips  of  wood  in  it  half  their 
depth,  thus  giving  a  surface  something 
after  the  fashion  of  an  old-fashioned  wash- 
board. 

WINDMILLS 

You  should  be  provided  with  a  wind- 
mill to  reduce  the  labor  of  caring  for  stock 
to  a  minimum.  The  man  who  depends 
upon  a  pump  operated  by  hand  is  not  up- 
to-date.  Tanks  should  be  installed  inside 
the  barn  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  water 
needed  for  stock,  and  from  them  it  should 
be  conducted  to  each  stall,  which  should 
be  provided  with  a  vessel  from  which  the 
animals  can  drink  whenever  they  feel  like 
it.  Animals  like  to  drink  a  little  and  often, 
when  they  are  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

A  good  windmill  will  furnish  ample 
power  for  running  feed-cutters — now  con- 
sidered necessities  in  all  up-to-date  estab- 
lishments. 

Enclosures  with  sheds  should  be  pro- 
vided for  sheep  and  young  stock  to  run  in 
during  the  day.  But  there  should  be  a 
separate  enclosure  for  each  kind  of  animal. 
They  don't  do  well  together.  At  night 
they  should  be  given  snug  quarters.  Never 
allow  them  to  brave  the  winter's  cold  with 
no  protection  but  a  roof  over  them.  House 
your  stock  well,  from  the  smallest  and 
youngest  up,  and  save  feed-money  by  it. 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  silo  question? 
If  not,  why  not  give  the  matter  some  at- 
tention now?  Many  of  our  best  farmers 
have  done  so,  and  after  careful  experiment 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  silo 
is  a  necessity  where  stock  is  kept,  if  one 
would  realize  the  best  results  from  all  kinds 
of  feed  that  can  be  grown  on  the  farm. 
More  and  more  progressive  farmers  are 
endorsing  the  idea  of  ensilage  as  a  winter 
food,  especially  for  cows. 


ANGLING    BY    GUIDE-BOOK 


BY   WILLIAM    HICKOX 


THE  angler  who  enters  the  woods  of 
Maine  reliant  upon  the  roseate  state- 
ments of  railway  guides  and  camp  owners' 
circulars  will  be  likely  to  suffer  disappoint- 
ment, not  only  in  the  sport  expected,  but 
also  in  the  price  he  will  pay  for  it.  The 
gentle  art  of  gold-brick  selling  is  not  con- 
fined to  city  limits;  indeed,  in  the  woods  of 
Maine  it  reaches  its  highest  perfection.  En- 
couraged and  fostered  by  a  few  rich  tender- 
feet,  whose  caravans  have  pierced  the  wil- 
derness and  whose  money  is  spent  with  the 
reckless  prodigality  characteristic  of  the 
American  vulgarian  abroad,  the  woodsmen 
have  come  to  regard  all  vacationists  from 
the  city  as  Croesuses,  to  be  fleeced  without 
compunction;  so  that  now  there  is  hardly 
a  region  too  remote  to  escape  the  extortion 
of  guides  and  camp  owners.  I  supposed 
the  limit  of  hotel  extortion  was  reached 
when,  one  evening  in  Paris,  I  dropped 
into  Maxim's  to  order  a  bottle  of  beer  and 
a  sandwich.  The  bill  comprehended  sep- 
arate charges  for  beer,  bread,  ham,  all 
the  accompanying  condiments  (unused) 
— shrimp,  radishes  and  cucumbers,  be- 
sides tablecloth  and  service — in  all  about 
$2.  But  it  takes  the  common,  or  garden, 
variety  of  Yankee,  and  more  especially  the 
Canuck  of  northern  Aroostook,  to  mulct 
his  fellow  man  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
The  hotel  schedule  rate  of  $2  a  day  at  the 
Rangeleys,  for  example,  is  misleading,  for 
it  does  not  include  the  items  of  transport- 
ing luggage  at  two  cents  a  pound  (any  dis- 
tance) ;  a  dollar  an  hour  for  digging  angle- 
worms (a  just  penalty  for  the  bait  fisher- 
man) ;  or  from  fifty  cents  to  $15  a  day  for 
boat  or  steamer;  nor,  of  course,  the  services 
of  a  guide  at  from  $3  to  $4  a  day,  besides 
his  board;  from  which  it  may  be  gathered 
that  it  can  easily  cost  $10  a  day  or  $?o  a 
fish! 

The  city  man  sojourning  at  Kineo,  grown 
tired  of  the  ridiculous  fashion  of  donning 
evening  clothes  for  dinner  in  a  backwoods 
hotel,  fancies  he  would  like  to  strike  into 
the  woods  and  "rough  it"  for  a  while. 
Whereupon  he  hires  a  guide,  with  whom  all 
the  arrangements  are  naturally  left— the 
buying  of  provisions  and  supplies,  the  se- 
lection of  the  route,  etc. — and  paddles, 
away  in  a  canoe  to  camp  out.  By  a  happy 
chance  they  reach  the  comfortable  farm- 
house on  Chesuncook  Lake  the  first  after- 
noon, where,  since  there  will  be  no  mos- 
quitoes to  bother,  and  every  comfort  of 
home  to  be  had,  the  guide  suggests  they 
put  up  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  it 
is  a  little  rough  on  the  lake,  perhaps;  so 
they  wait  until  after  dinner  for  the  water  to 


become  smooth  enough  to  paddle  across. 
Dinner  at  the  farmhouse!  In  the  after- 
noon they  proceed  leisurely  and,  by  an- 
other happy  coincidence,  reach  the  com- 
fortable cabin  at  Mud  Pond  at  about  sun- 
down, where  they  put  up  for  the  night. 
After  a  week  of  this  sort  of  "camping  out," 
the  sportsman,  being  guided  from  one 
comfortable  camp  to  another,  returns  to 
Kineo,  presents  his  unused  supplies  and 
$20  or  $30  worth  of  fishing  tackle  to  the 
guide.  Then  he  goes  home  and  tells  won- 
derful stories  of  his  adventures  in  the 
Maine  woods. 

Disappointment  surely  awaits  the  sports- 
man who,  attracted  by  the  fish  stories  cir- 
culated by  hotel  or  transportation  ex- 
ploiters, goes  five  hundred  miles  from 
home,  only  to  be  told  that  he  has  arrived  a 
little  too  early  or  a  little  too  late  for  fly 
fishing.  It  seldom  happens  that  he  gets 
there  at  just  the  right  time.  It  is  small 
satisfaction  to  the  man  whose  outing  comes 
in  the  usual  vacation  season,  July  or  Aug- 
ust, to  be  told  that  there  is  great  fishing 
early  in  the  spring. 

Having  made  more  than  twenty  annual 
pilgrimages  to  the  woods  of  Maine,  killing 
an  abundance  of  trout  of  an  average  weight 
of  five  ounces  (or  about  one-third  the  ad- 
vertised weight),  I  determined  this  year  to 
go  farther  north  and  explore  the  vast  tract 
of  unfished  waters  in  Aroostook  County, 
a  district  larger  in  area  than  the  entire 
State  of  Massachusetts,  containing  num- 
berless ponds  and  streams  that  ought  to  be 
teeming  with  speckled  beauties.  Until  the 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railway  built  its  line 
through  the  Fish  River  region  from  Ash- 
land Junction  to  Fort  Kent,  three  years 
ago,  there  was  no  railroad  in  the  county, 
and  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  send  their 
produce,  mostly  potatoes  and  starch,  into 
Canada  by  batteaux,  pay  customs  duty, 
and  fetch  the  stuff  back  into  the  States, 
where  it  was  sold.  And  yet  they  throve; 
for  be  it  known  the  county  of  Aroostook  is 
the  greatest  potato-raising  section  of  the 
world.  This  year  potatoes  sold  there — 
when  they  were  not  thrown  away — for 
twenty  cents  a  barrel!     . 

I  left  Boston  June  30th,  my  objective  point 
being  Wallagrass,  situated  at  the  lower  end 
of  Eagle  Lake,  twelve  miles  south  of  Fort 
Kent.  "Good  trout  fishing  can  always  be 
depended  on  at  Wallagrass  stream,  only  a 
little  way  from  Wallagrass  station,"  is  the 
language  of  the  guide-book.  I  found  the 
whole  country  north  of  Masardis  flat  and 
uninteresting,  peopled  mostly  by  French 
Canadians.     The  convent  is  the  only  siza- 
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ble  frame  building  in  Wallagrass,  and  the 
priest's  residence  opposite,  the  only  habita- 
tion that  really  looked  like  a  home.  The 
station  agent  was  the  only  "Yankee"  in 
the  settlement.  My  son  and  I  were  "en- 
tertained" by  a  cunning  trafficker  who 
keeps  the  general  store  of  the  place,  at  a 
stipend  of  one  dollar  a  day  each.  We  soon 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  fly  fishing 
upon  Eagle  Lake  nor  at  the  head  of  the 
Fish  River;  also  that  there  were  no  trout 
in  the  Wallagrass  stream  below  the  saw- 
mill, eight  miles  up  the  river ;  and  that  the 
stream  itself  was  five  miles  away. 

Even  up  here  guides  are  as  plentiful  as 
flies  about  carrion,  so  I  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  one  who  could  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish— Joe  Something-or -other.  After  the 
manner  of  his  class  Joe  was  prone  to  boast- 
fulness.  To  hear  him  tell  it,  he  is  the  best 
cook,  the  best  shot  with  a  rifle,  the  best 
canoeist,  and,  in  the  spring,  the  best  river 
driver  in  the  region.  Equipped  with  a 
pair  of  calked  shoes  he  can,  he  avers,  skip 
over  a  million-log  boom  like  a  squirrel. 
Pointing  to  such  a  boom  one  day  he  said, 
"I  ron  ova  dat  bunch  of  log  laik  von  of 
dem — vot  you  call  heem — ze  animal  zat 
ron  tru  ze  tree?  " 

"Cow?"  I  suggested. 

"Yaas,  zat  is  heem!" 

I  found  Joe  to  be  a  pretty  fair  woods 
cook,  except  in  the  matter  of  coffee.  Isn't 
it  odd  that  when  a  sportsman  furnishes  his 
own  grub  and  gives  the  guide  explicit  di- 
rections for  preparing  coffee  these  direc- 
tions are  always  ignored?  I  never  met  a 
guide  who  could  make  coffee  strong  enough 
for  me.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  it 
seems  to  be  a  teaspoonful  of  coffee  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  boiled  until  the  aroma  has  en- 
tirely evaporated.  Broiling,  too,  is  un- 
known in  the  Maine  woods.  Everything  is 
fried,  and  swimming  in  grease — flesh,  fish 
and  fowl. 

Two  days'  camping  at  Blake  Lake,  a 
small  sheet  of  water  three  miles  west  of 
Wallagrass,  yielded  about  half  a  dozen 
good-sized  trout  to  the  fly,  the  largest 
weighing  two  pounds  and  the  others  about 
a  pound  each. 

A  canoe  trip  down  the  Fish  River  to  the 
St.  John,  down  the  St.  John  to  the  carry 
connecting  Long  Lake  and  the  others  in 
the  chain — Mud,  Cross,  Square,  Eagle  and 
St.  Froid — was  likewise  barren  of  result. 
The  second  day  out  upon  this  trip  we  came 
up  to  a  sportsman  and  his  guide  making 
camp  by  the  only  good  spring  of  water 
within  ten  miles.  Paddling  up  to  them  I 
said  to  the  gentleman: 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?" 

He  replied  with  a  grunt,  "How  do!" 

I  said,  "This  is  a  warm  day,  sir." 

He  replied,   "I  know  it." 

I  whispered  to  my  guide  that  I  thought 
we  would  not  camp  near  him,  even  if  we 
had  to  drink  river  water,  so  we  pushed  on. 

A  few  days  later  at  Cross  Lake,  while  pre- 
paring to  break  camp,  the  same  pair  hove 


in  sight.  When  within  hailing  distance 
the  gentleman,  in  a  most  cordial  tone  of 
voice,  said: 

"Why,  how  do  you  do?" 

I  answered,  "How  do  you  do,  sir?" 

He  said,  "Got  any  tobacco?  " 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

He  said,  "Will  you  give  me  a  little?" 

I  said,  "No,  sir." 

He  said,  "Come  now,  I  know  why  you 
say  that :  it's  because  I  was  a  little  grouty 
with  you  the  other  day  when  we  met ;  but 
I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  it  now,  and  I 
awfully  want  the  tobacco." 

' '  Come  in  to  breakfast, ' '  I  said.  ' '  I  have 
plenty  of  tobacco,  and  a  man  who  apolo- 
gizes as  handsomely  as  that  may  have  all 
he  wants." 

It  doesn't  pay  to  be  discourteous,  even 
in  the  woods.  The  man's  crankiness  re- 
minds me  of  old  Ira  B ,  who  carried  the 

United  States  mail  on  his  buckboard  about 
a  dozen  miles  through  the  woods  twice  a 
week.  He  was  an  ill-humored,  taciturn 
old  fellow.  One  day  a  passenger  rode  with 
him  who  was  somewhat  talkative  and  plied 
Ira  with  questions.  At  last  the  old  man 
said,  "I'm  tired  of  your  talk.  I  wish  you'd 
mind  your  own  business  and  let  me  mind 
mine." 

The  passenger  subsided. 

After  driving  an  hour  or  two  in  silence 
Ira  discovered  his  mail-pouch  was  missing. 
He  stopped  the  horses,  looked  all  about  the 
buckboard,  and  finally  said  to  his  pas- 
senger : 

' '  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that  mail- 
bag!     Have  you  seen  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Ira. 

"It  fell  off  the  wagon  about  an  hour  ago." 

You  see,  he  bettered  the  instruction. 
Since '  then,  they  say,  Ira  has  been  more 
companionable . 

Wallagrass  Ponds,  ten  miles  to  the  east! 
Ah,  there  was  the  place!  Nothing  like  it 
in  the  world.  Big  trout  churn  the  water  so 
that  there  is  froth  along  the  edges.  That's 
what  they  said.  So  I  hired  a  team  for  $8 
to  carry  my  canoe  and  camp  supplies  for  a 
week's  stay  on  the  middle  pond.  Joe,  in 
his  -God-given  intelligence  and  the  exercise 
of  the  sort  of  judgment  common  to  the 
French  Canadian  guide,  pitched  the  tent 
directly  over  a  breeding  place  of  midgets. 
Three  days'  whipping  of  the  ponds  raised 
one  incautious  fingerling.  The  nights  were 
devoted  to  fierce  combat  with  mosquitoes 
and  midgets.  Black  flies  took  their  turn 
in  the  day  time.  On  the  third  day  we 
cached  our  canoe  and  stores  and  sadly 
walked  back  to  Wallagrass.  Our  failure 
upon  these  waters  may  possibly  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  the  ther- 
mometer for  the  past  week  had  ranged 
from  89 °  to  950.  I  never  saw  such  hot 
weather  in  the  Maine  woods.  I  would  have 
no  faith  in  the  good  sense  or  wariness  of  a 
trout  that  would  rise  to  the  surface  of  warm 
water. 
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We  next  proceeded  to  McNally  station, 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Wallagrass,  on  the  St. 
Froid  Lake.  A  day's  casting  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake  yielded  no  result.  The  next 
day  we  tried  the  dead  water  at  the  inlet  and 
succeeded  in  landing  a  pound  trout. 

Next  to  Howe  Brook,  fifty  miles  south, 
where,  in  the  exuberant  language  of  the 
guide-book,  is  to  be  found  waters  fairly 
teeming  with  speckled  beauties.  Howe 
Brook  itself  was  dry  as  a  bone.  There  was 
hardly  enough  water  in  its  whole  length 
to  fill  a  washtub!  A  walk  of  five  miles 
brought  us  to  an  old  logging  camp  where 
Henry  Martin,  a  French  Canadian  guide, 
made  his  headquarters.  Henry  was  glad 
to  see  us,  although  we  were  unexpected 
guests.  Handy  to  the  camp  we  picked  out 
two  or  three  half-pounders  at  sundown. 

Next  morning  a  walk  of  six  miles  brought 
us  to  the  dead  water  of  Boom  Branch 
stream,  represented  to  be  the  best  fishing 
water  in  the  region.  Here  from  a  raft  the 
day's  fishing  netted  about  a  dozen  trout, 
ranging  from  three  to  five — ounces! 

Skilled  in  fly  casting  and  possessing  the 
patience  that  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton 
must  necessarily  have  to  achieve  success  in 
angling,  we  had  vainly  thrashed  what  was 
alleged  to  be  the  best  trout  waters  in 
northern  Maine  every  day  for  two  weeks. 
Small  wonder  is  it  that  we  proceeded  to  the 
next,  and  last,  stopping  place  upon  our 
schedule  of  "fishing  resorts"  with  little 
faith  in  its  productiveness.  Reaching  Pat- 
ton  at  noon,  we  dined  at  a  fifth-class  hotel 
with  a  first-class  tariff,  and  then  jumped  in- 


to the  buckboard  which  was  to  convey  us 
to  Camp  Fairview,  Shinn  Pond.  Here, 
indeed,  a  delightful  surprise  awaited  us. 
Clean  beds,  well-cooked  food,  and  an 
abundance  of  it  a  camp  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains; no  mosquitoes  nor  black  flies,  and, 
best  of  all,  good  fishing  near  the  camp. 
The  first  eighteen  trout  we  picked  out  of 
Davis  Pond,  a  mile  from  the  camp,  weighed 
ten  pounds  without  the  creel,  an  average  of 
more  than  half  a  pound.  During  my  two 
weeks'  stay  here  I  rarely  got  one  under  half 
a  pound  in  weight ;  and  almost  daily  a  two 
or  three-pounder  would  be  taken  from 
either  Shinn  or  Davis  Ponds.  What  more 
could  the  true  sportsman  ask?  And  only 
seventeen  hours  from  Boston! 

So  I  would  dispel  the  popular  illusion 
that  the  farther  north  the  angler  goes  into 
the  Maine  woods  the  bigger  or  more  plenti- 
ful will  he  be  likely  to  find  the  fish.  Let 
not  the  spirit  of  exploration  impel  him  to 
waste  time  in  searching  for  "unfished" 
waters.  There  are  none  in  Maine.  In 
whatever  waters  there  be  trout  the  native 
fisherman,  at  least,  is  to  be  found.  And 
not  always  is  he  a  sportsman :  such  a  term 
could  hardly  be  applied  to  the  fish  butcher 
who  dynamites  trout  from  ponds  when  he 
cannot  get  enough  by  "plug"  fishing  to 
sell  at  ten  cents  a  pound!  Many  a  pond, 
pool  and  stream  has  he  despoiled  and  pil- 
laged, oftentimes  in  sheer  wantonness,  leav- 
ing his  beautiful  finny  victims  dead  upon 
the  shore,  and  the  waters  a  ruin  of  what 
was  once  an  angler's  paradise. 
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BY   F.   M.   WARE 


ONE  is  frequently  asked  the  question, 
At  what  age  is  it  best  to  begin  to 
break  a  colt?  and  to  this  there  are  two 
answers:  First,  never  break  a  colt  at  all — 
educate  him.  Second,  begin  this  work  the 
day  of  his  birth;  let  him  learn  from  his 
first  appearance  that  he  cannot  success- 
fully resist  the  curious  biped  who  is  always 
about  him  and  his  dam,  and  appreciate 
that  whatever  is  done  to  him  is  invariably 
for  his  best  interests,  both  present  and 
future.  Thus  handled,  the  animal  will 
grow  up  as  nearly  trustworthy  and  trusting 
as  a  creature  of  his  limited  intelligence  and 
timid  nature  can,  and  thus  we  shall  make 
of  him,  when  graduated,  at  least  a  pupil 
unlikely  to  jeopardize  by  any  vagaries  of 
his  the  limbs  or  lives  of  others.  The  man 
who  thoroughly  perfects  the  deportment 
of  a  horse  of  any  age  accomplishes  a  feat 
which  is  possible  to  any  one  of  ordinary 
nerve  and  patience. 


HANDLING 

From  the  first,  then,  the  baby  is  to  be 
handled  all  over,  pushed  and  pulled  gently 
about,  never  terrified,  and  each  step  in 
training  repeated  patiently  time  and  time 
again  until  the  habit  of  obedience  becomes 
fixed.  Fully  as  important  is  the  reverting 
to  first  principles  again  if  the  youngster 
shows  bewilderment,  stubbornness  or  tim- 
idity, as  thus  only  can  fixed  impressions  be 
made  and  the  lesson  thoroughly  learned. 
Colts  vary  greatly  in  temper  and  tempera- 
ment ;  no  two  are  alike,  but  gradations  of 
the  same  methods  apply  to,  and  successfully 
educate  all. 

PUNISHMENT 

Punishment  will  always  be  required  at 
some  period  of  the  training,  but  if  one  waits 
until  thoroughly  satisfied  why  he  inflicts  it, 
and  whether  its  purpose  is  sure  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  pupil,  it  is  wonderful  how 
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seldom  one  will  punish  at  all.  Punish- 
ment must  be  severe  when  inflicted — it  is 
the  truest  kindness — and  it  must  follow 
instantly  upon  the  commission  of  the  fault. 
It  is  much  better,  if  this  cannot  be  done  at 
the  first  offence,  to  overlook  that,  and  either 
wait  for  another  opportunity,  or  quietly 
bring  about  another  attempt  at  rebellion, 
when  reprisals  may  be  prompt  and  to  the 
point.  Understand  that  punishment  by  no 
means  indicates  flagellation  necessary ;  there 
are  dozens  of  methods,  and  Mikado-like, 
one's  efforts  should  always  be  to  "make  the 
punishment  fit  the  crime."  Frequently 
this  is  done  by  allowing  the  subject  to 
convince  himself  of  the  futility  of  resist- 
ance by  so  hampering  him  that  all  his 
efforts  are  frustrated;  or  by  leaving  him 
in  some  position  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself  until  the  irksomeness  of  the  con- 
finement warns  him  never  to  tempt  fate 
again;  or  by  taking  the  temper  or  wilful- 
ness out  of  him  by  sundry  rather  vigorous 
methods  which  leave  him  humbled,  con- 
fused, disheveled  and  dizzy.  Among  these 
are  putting  him  down  on  the  ground — not 
throwing  him  hard,  but  making  him  lie 
down;  "head-and-tailing"  him,  in  which 
his  neck  is  well  bent  and  his  head  tied  to 
his  tail,  in  which  position  he  is  whirled 
about  a  few  times  until  dizzy  and  sick; 
using  the  "side-line,"  the  "war-bridle," 
etc.,  the  last  of  which  may  be  made 
very  severe,  and  will  control  and  disci- 
pline even  the  most  unruly  animal,  young 
or  old.  The  whip  has  its  place  always 
in  the  curriculum,  but  its  use  is  restricted, 
as  a  general  thing,  to  the  light  taps 
which  are  required  to  secure  progress,  in- 
crease of  speed,  promotion  of  deportment 
in  standing,  emergency  work,  and  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  customary  C'lk 
which  teaches  obedience  to  that  signal, 
which  together  with  Whoa!  and  Back!  are 
the  only  three  words  that  should  ever  be 
used  to  any  horse,  and  to  all  of  which  it  is 
easy  to  secure  prompt  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence. This  implement  may  be,  and  gen- 
erally is,  used  far  too  much,  and  the  average 
trainer  is  constantly  tapping  his  pupils 
with  it,  when  driving,  until  they  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  its  signals,  whereas  the 
very  slightest  touch  should  prove  enough, 
and  they  should  always  be  alert  for  it. 
Kindred  to  these  trainers  are  those  drivers 
who  are  always  calling  Whoa,  boy!  Steady 
now!  Gently  there!  That's  the  girl!  etc.,  ex- 
pressions which  not  only  carry  no  idea 
whatever  to  the  animal  addressed,  but 
through  incessant  repetition,  render  him 
inattentive  and  dull,  so  that  even  the 
Whoa!  which  may  mean,  if  obeyed,  the 
difference  between  life  and  death,  falls  upon 
heedless  ears.  There  are  no  more  per- 
nicious habits  for  a  horseman  to  possess 
than  these,  and  oddly  enough,  they  are 
generally  carefully  acquired  and  persist- 
ently cultivated.  To  succeed  you  must 
always  have  the  strict  attention  of  your 
horses,   and  if  you  never  speak  to  them 


you  usually  hold  it,  because  of  their  latent 
fear  and  distrust  of  you,  and  their  con- 
sequent perpetual  anxiety  as  to  what  you 
may  do  next.  In  handling  colts,  also, 
one's  mental  temperature  should  be  con- 
stantly taken,  and  if  one  is  himself  nervous, 
or  irritable,  or  out  of  sorts  in  any  way, 
the  undertaking  should  be  laid  aside  until 
normal  conditions  obtain;  for  to  such  va- 
garies of  temper  the  horse,  and  especially 
the  youngster,  is  keenly  alive,  and  you  will 
awaken  in  him  terror  or  temper  according 
to  his  personality,  generally  with  results 
likely  to  cause  regret ;  for  while  one  must 
never  shun  trouble  and  a  fight  to  a  finish 
with  a  young  horse,  one  is  unwise  to  bring 
it  on  without  cause,  except  in  one  solitary 
case — that  most  dangerous  variety  of  colt 
who  is  always  so  phlegmatic,  good-natured 
and  self-confident  that  nothing  ever  upsets 
him,  and  he  submits  to  everything  without 
objection.  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  one's 
sensibilities,  a  row  must  be  picked  with 
such  a  young  gentleman,  and  he  must  be 
induced  to  rebel,  that  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  to  prove  to  him  how  fruitless  is 
resistance,  and  that  life  is  not  merely  a 
jovial  jaunting  about  in  cheerful  com- 
panionship, but  a  stern  and  humdrum 
task  to  be  conducted  along  narrowly 
defined  limits.  The  most  dangerous  horse 
possible  to  find  is  one  who  has  grown  up  in 
this  happy-go-lucky  waj',  and  who  has 
never  been  mastered.  Sooner  or  later 
something  happens  to  upset  his  equa- 
nimity, nerves  are  unstrung,  or  something 
startles  him,  or  he  feigns  fear.  Forthwith 
there  is  a  smash,  or  a  wild  runaway,  and 
another  serious  accident  is  added  to  the  list 
of  the  many  thousands  which  never  had 
any  excuse  for  happening.  A  horse  is 
never  trained  until  he  is  firmly  convinced 
that  you  are,  everywhere  and  anywhere, 
his  master,  and  until  your  three  words  of 
command  bring  instant  obedience. 

ONLY    THREE    COMMANDS 

First,  to  halter-break  the  baby,  he  is  from 
birth  pushed  about  with  the  attendant's 
hand  under  his  neck  and  behind  his  quarters 
for  a  few  minutes  every  time  one  goes  near 
the  dam.  As  you  push  him  ahead  always 
say  C'lk  a  few  times;  as  you  halt  him,  say 
Whoa!  sharp  and  loud;  as  you  push  him 
back  say  Back!  at  each  stop.  He  asso- 
ciates the  words  with  the  action;  what 
seems  to  him  play  is  really  a  lesson;  he 
takes  the  idea  at  once,  and  like  all  first 
impressions,  it  is  indelible.  At  about  three 
weeks  put  on  him  a  little  halter  of  soft 
leather,  fitting  snugly  about  the  nose  and 
under  the  throat  that  he  may  not  catch  a 
hind  or  a  forefoot  in  it,  and  for  a  few  days 
push  him  about,  just  a  step  or  two,  by 
this;  then  run  a  cord  through  the  jaw- 
piece  (better  than  a  snap  hook,  as  it  can 
be  at  once  released),  and  as  you  lead  the 
mare,  use  this  also  on  him,  but  never  let 
him  fight  it,  or  make  it  irksome  to  him. 
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At  about  this  time,  really  halter-train  him 
to  lead,  and  to  do  this  have  some  one  hold 
the  mare;  put  the  rope  through  his  chin- 
strap,  start  to  lead  him,  and  when  he  hangs 
back,  as  he  will,  brace  yourself,  and  let 
him  "pull  it  out."  At  his  age  you  can 
easily  handle  him;  never  snatch  or  jerk 
him;  never  look  at  him  (this  is  very  im- 
portant, as  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  human 
eye  is  terrifying  and  disconcerting  to 
all  animals);  just  let  him  "pull  it  out," 
convince  himself  that  he  cannot  get  away, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  will  come  to  you  with 
a  rush.  Pat  him  now  over  the  forehead 
where  his  brain  is  (always  caress  the  parts 
or  the  members  involved;  indiscriminate 
caress  is  worse  than  none :  "If  your  son 
learns  his  lesson,  don't  reward  your  daugh- 
ter," as  a  well-known  teacher  once  said); 
let  him  stand  a  few  minutes,  have  the  mare 
led,  and  lead  him  with  her,  behind,  beside, 
away  from,  and  back  again,  and  in  two 
days  you  have  a  baby  you  can  tie  up  with 
a  string.  Be  careful  to  hold  his  head  up 
if  he  throws  himself,  and  if  he  does  it 
several  times,  hold  him  down  a  little  while 
and  let  him  think  it  over.  Remember  his 
mind  contains  but  one  idea  at  a  time, 
and  give  him  ample  opportunity  to  get  an 
indelible  mental  impression  of  every  step 
you  take,  especially  when  the  times  come 
for  punishment  drill. 

HARNESSING 

As  the  horse  fears  nothing  to  which  he 
is  accustomed,  to'  train  him  to  harness  or 
anything  else,  let  him  see,  touch,  and  smell 
everything  you  put  upon  him.  Carefully 
fit  his  bit  to  his  little  mouth,  and  have  it 
large  and  smooth,  leather  or  rubber- 
covered,  taking  up  the  extra  width  with 
round  leather  "washers"  until  the  imple- 
ment just  fits — not  nearly,  but  exactly. 
On  its  fit,  feel  and  effect  depend  his  de- 
velopment of  mouth  and  general  deport- 
ment. When  he  is  used  to  having  a  simple 
surcingle  girthed  loosely  about  him,  put 
on  his  regular  harness,  taken  up  to  fit  him 
comfortably  and  snugly.  You  should  ac- 
custom him  as  a  baby  to  have  his  tail 
gently  pulled,  lifted,  and  a  bit  of  leather 
or  old  rag  placed  under  it,  like  a  crupper, 
just  as  you  have  been  picking  up  all  his 
feet,  tapping  them,  and  pulling  them  out 
both  forward  and  back  from  the  time  you 
first  saw  him.  Thus  the  harness  has  no 
special  terrors  for  him,  nor  has  the  sur- 
cingle, as  the  frequent  pressure  of  your 
arms  about  his  little  ribs  has  prepared  him 
for  it.  Harness  and  unharness  him  several 
times  a  day — by  this  time  he  will  be  weaned 
and  thus  kept  by  himself  or  with  others  of 
his  age — never  say  anything  to  him,  simply 
proceed  in  a  matter-of-course  way,  at  first 
gently,  and  then  rather  roughly,  throwing 
the  pad,  etc.,  on,  and  when  removing  it, 
dragging  it  off,  dropping  it  about  his  hocks, 
hauling  the  crupper  from  under  his  tail; 
using  him,   not  as  an  intelligent,    careful 


man  will  do  in  his  after  life,  but  as  the 
average  rough,  clumsy,  indifferent  groom 
is  sure  to  do,  for  alas !  this  is  the  treatment 
the  sensitive  creature  must  be  prepared 
to  endure.  Hang  bits  of  strap,  little 
chains,  tin  pans,  if  you  like,  to  the  harness, 
and  let  them  dangle  against  his  hocks  and 
knees  so  that  nothing  of  the  sort  startles 
him.  He  will,  now,  accept  all  this  as  part 
of  the  disagreeable,  but  inevitable  proceed- 
ing. In  the  same  way,  when  you  put 
him  to  the  gig,  do  not  get  a  noiseless  ve- 
hicle, but  one  which  rattles,  bangs,  creaks 
and  rumbles — he  will  thus  never  after  be 
terrified  by  any  sudden  noises  behind 
him. 

He  should  now  begin  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  pressure  of  the  bit,  and  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  pressure  of  the  check- 
rein.  This  should  have  its  own  bit,  and 
never  be  of  the  over-draw,  but  of  the  side- 
check  variety,  with  loops  not  upon  the 
throat-lash,  but  high  upon  the  crown- 
piece.  These  loops,  the  crown-piece  and 
the  check,  as  well  as  the  water-hook  upon 
the  pad,  must  be  very  strong,  so  that  any 
attempt  to  get  away  from  it  must  always 
prove  fruitless;  a  nose-band  must  always 
be  worn  that  the  habit  may  be  formed  of 
never  opening  the  mouth  to  bit  pressure 
however  severe.  The  universal  use  of  the 
over-draw  check  is  the  curse  of  American 
horseflesh ;  is  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable contrivances,  albeit,  very  effective 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  has  done 
more,  by  improperly  developing  the  neck- 
muscles,  to  accentuate  the  prevailing 
blemish  among  American  horses — the  ewe- 
neck — than  any  congenital  malformation. 
The .  bridle  itself  will  of  course  always  be 
open,  that  the  animal  may  plainly  see 
everything  about  and  behind  him. 

Always  leave  the  halter  on  beneath  the 
bridle;  you  thus  have  him  always  under 
control  while  harnessing,  etc.,  and  now 
that  you  come  to  drive  him,  he  will  always 
go  where  led  by  the  halter  (one  idea,  you 
see)  but,  not  yet,  by  the  bridle.  Thus  you 
can  always  start  him,  and  thus  you  do  not 
confuse  him.  For  a  long  time  after  har- 
nessing he  should  always  wear  it.  To 
drive  him,  have  your  man  lead  him,  and 
as  he  makes  various  turns,  etc.,  you  make 
corresponding  slight  indications  with  the 
long  reins,  or  ropes,  which  lead  from  the 
bit  through  the  harness  tugs,  and  along 
his  sides  to  your  hands.  After  two  or 
three  such  little  jaunts  (only  a  few  minutes 
each  that  he  may  not  get  tired)  let  your 
man  walk  in  front,  the  halter-rope  tied  on 
the  pad,  and  drive  after  him,  the  reins  low 
along  the  sides,  keeping  him  straight  if  he 
tries  to  swing  about.  After  this,  he  will 
get  on  faster  if  you  have  a  small  yard,  etc., 
where  you  may  stand  in  the  middle  and 
drive  him  round  you  both  ways,  turning, 
stopping,  and  backing  him.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  is  that  he  is  close  to  you, 
gives  you  his  whole  attention,  and  has  no 
extra  room  to  tempt  him  to  wander,   or 
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to  turn  restive.  The  check,  which  hitherto 
has  been  very  loose — not  felt  when  the 
head  is  naturally  carried — must  now  be 
gradually  tightened,  but  the  lesson  always 
begins  with  it  loose — after  it  is  over  the 
neck-muscles  are  warm  and  supple — then, 
and  only  then,  bear  him  up  sharply  several 
holes,  and  let  him  face  the  bit  in  this  new 
attitude,  standing,  or  in  his  box  or  stall,  for 
ten  minutes  or  so.  So  bitted,  he  will  never 
get  mad,  weary,  or  discouraged;  when 
warmed  up  he  can  bend  himself  without 
discomfort,  and  he  does.  Collection  and 
an  alert  carriage  become  a  second  nature 
to  him.  Due  attention  must  of  course 
be  paid  to  his  natural  conformation,  for 
an  ewe-necked,  heavy-throated,  narrow- 
jawed,  low-headed  subject  cannot  be  made 
anything  else  by  any  manipulation  and 
the  attempt  generally  spoils  mouth,  man- 
ners and  temper. 

PULLING  AND   BACKING 

Thus  made  biddable,  mouthed,  quiet  to 
harness  and  handle,  we  must  teach  him  to 
pull,  to  back  weight,  to  stand  and  to  be 
road-wise  and  fearless.  He  may  be  put 
directly  to  the  gig  to  learn  all  this,  but  pre- 
liminary rehearsal  with  a  man  holding  back 
against  the  traces  is  best,  as  thus  the  colt 
gets  the  idea  (one  idea)  that  however  hard 
the  effort  needed,  the  weight  always  follows. 
Thus  your  man  leans  with  all  his  power, 
or  graduates  the  pressure  instantly,  as  one 
cannot  do  with  a  gig,  and  in  backing,  with 
cords  running  from  the  breeching  straps, 
the  pupil  in  the  same  way  learns  to  brace 
himself  and  to  be  convinced  that  he  can 
back  anything.  After  a  very  little  of  this  we 
put  him  to  the  gig,  which  from  the  begin- 
ning he  should  be  wonted  to  have  brought 
behind  him,  shafts  put  over  him,  rushed 
at  him,  etc.,  after  first  smelling  and  as 
carefully  examining  it  as  he  will.  When 
you  really  "put  him  to,"  have  everything 
.eady  to  fasten  quick  and  firm;  short 
traces  or  cords  snapping  on  to  hooks  on 
the  shafts  just  behind  tugs  (thus  you  never 
leave  his  head) ;  breeching  ready  buckled 
and  slipping  into  hooks ;  belly-band  fasten- 
ing with  a  snap-hook,  etc.,  everything  at 
hand  and  where  you  can  get  at  it,  so  that 
with  one  helper  (or  even  with  none)  you 
can  not  only  put  him  to  quickly,  but  also 
get  him,  out  quickly  if  he  makes  some  of 
the  complicated  falls  that  a  colt  will  make. 
The  writer  has  broken  dozens  of  colts  and 
wild  horses,  some  of  them  draught  horses 
of  1,400  lbs.  weight,  and  plains-bred,  with 
no  assistant  at  all,  and  when  they  were  edu- 
cated from  the  start  as  described  he  never 
needed  any  help.  Extra  people  make  confu- 
sion— they  get  excited,  or  they  speak,  or  do 
some  fool  thing — and  the  spell  of  your  mys- 
terious (to  the  colt)  operations  is  broken; 
his  one-idead  mind  is  confused,  your  work 
is  in  danger  of  failure.  Once  put  to,  let 
the  pupil  stand  a  moment  or  two  if  he 
will,   while  you  distract  his  attention  by 


any  little  artifice,  but  the  moment  he 
betrays  any  uneasiness,  lead  him  off  at 
once.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  goes  with 
you  quietly  and  makes  not  the  least 
trouble;  the  tenth  time,  however,  he  may 
hang  back,  or  plunge  away,  or  even  throw 
himself;  therefore  your  halter-rope  should 
be  twenty  feet  or  so  in  length,  that  if  he 
does  plunge  away  you  may  circle  him 
until  he  stops.  If  he  throws  himself, 
simpty  get  onto  his  neck  and  sit  there  for 
awhile,  that  he  may  learn  the  folly  and 
discomfort  of  this  procedure.  If  he  balks, 
do  any  little  thing  to  take  his  mind  off  it — 
change  his  train  of  thought.  A  handful 
of  dirt  in  the  mouth;  a  push  to  one  side; 
a  few  whip-taps — just  taps — on  the  shin; 
a  forcing  backward  for  a  few  steps;  any 
novel  move  that  is  handiest  will  usually 
cure  his  fit  of  the  sulks.  Of  course  with 
an  assistant  you  may  hurry  things  con- 
siderably, but  just  now  haste  is  not  what 
you  want,  but  a  thorough  discipline  in 
each  advancing  step.  Your  man  leads  him 
and  you  walk  behind  with  the  reins,  and 
after  he  has  stopped,  turned,  started  and 
backed,  etc.,  for  a  few  days,  you  take  the 
seat  and  drive  him  thence  in  the  future. 
(For  the  various  arrangements  of  kicking 
straps,  rearing  straps,  "war-bridles,"  etc., 
used  in  subduing  recalcitrant  subjects, 
see  a  paper  in  this  magazine,  "Vice  in 
Horses  and  Its  Cure.")  Every  colt  and 
every  ' '  fresh ' '  lightly  worked  horse  should 
always  wear  a  kicking  strap,  for  they  do 
no  harm  if  they  do  no  good,  while  a  quick 
and  nimble  animal  may  'prove  too  smart 
for  even  the  most  alert  eye  and  hand  to 
circumvent,  and  the  one  time  a  horse  suc- 
ceeds in  frustrating  restraint  will  far  out- 
balance the  dozens  of  times  he  may  have 
failed. 

Many  trainers  work  their  colts  in  dotible 
harness  before  putting  them  to  singly,  but 
it  is  always  a  mistake,  and  you  have  part 
of  the  work  to  do  over  again  when  har- 
nessed alone.  The  connection  between 
driver  and  driven  is  thus  not  so  intimate; 
the  colt  gets  an  uneven  mouth;  he  de- 
pends upon  his  partner  too  much  for  ini- 
tiative; and  if  that  partner  is  not  quick 
and  active  the  pupil  is  either  irritated  or 
learns  sluggish  ways. 

Short  and  frequent  lessons  are  the  thing; 
harness  him  twice  daily  at  least  for  not 
over  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  each 
lesson;  after  the  lesson,  when  he  is  a  trifle 
tired,  unharness  and  harness  him  again 
once  or  twice;  make  it  an  early  habit 
to  stand  still,  and  for  any  length  of 
time. 

A  yearling,  or  a  nine  months  old  colt, 
should  be  as  well  trained  and  bitted  as  any 
horse,  and  as  useful  and  steady  for  light, 
short  work.  The  writer  has  repeatedly 
used  yearlings,  etc.,  for  regular  errand 
horses,  both  thoroughbreds  and  other 
varieties,  with  perfect  safety  and  satis- 
faction. The  time  to  train  them  is  as  soon 
as  weaned;  and  a  few  week's  driving  every 
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year  keeps  them  growing,  kind,  and  man- 
ageable. Thirty  to  forty  days  will  make 
any  raw  colt  into  a  really  steady  driver,  if 
he  is  of  ordinary  temper  and  intelligence; 
a  few  take  longer,  and  these  turbulent 
spirits  are  almost  always  worth  the  labor, 
for  the  very  impetuosity  which  makes  them 
wayward  will  greatly  add  to  their  value 
once  they  are  waywise. 

HIT    HIM    HARD 

The  pupil  must  always  face  his  bit, 
bend  himself  (in  some  degree),  that  you 
may  control  and  have  him  in  hand. 
C'lk  must  meet  prompt  response,  and  only 
does  so  from  being  associated  with  pun- 
ishment, probably  very  slight,  but  some- 
times severe  and  thorough.  Never  hit  the 
pupil  without  a  reason,  but  when  you  do 
hit,  hit  him  hard  and  where  it  will  hurt, 
never  striking  him  but  once  in  succession 
and  giving  him  time  to  realize  his  fault, 
repent  and  reform  if  he  will.  The  first 
rebellion  always  comes  when  you  are 
driving  him  with  long  reins  (on  foot),  and 
also  when  you  first  drive  him  to  the  gig 
without  a  leader  (by  "gig"  is  meant 
breaking-cart;  gig  is  briefer).  He  wants 
to  turn  to  the  stable  or  up  a  familiar  lane; 
stops;  hangs  to  one  side;  probably  finally 
tries  to  turn.  At  the  first  sign  of  hanging 
hit  him  as  hard  as  you  can  a  straight  blow 
along  the  side  to  which  he  turns,  or  under 
the  flank,  on  the  thin  skin  there — just 
once.  Ninety  times  in  the  hundred  he 
gives  a  plunge,  straightens  away,  and  as 
the  Irishman  said  is  "cured  of  the  disease 
before  he  has  it."  Your  real  sulky  cus- 
tomer, however,  will  whirl;  very  well, 
take  him  by  the  head,  quietly  turn  him 
round  the  way  you  want  him  to  go;  C'lk 
to  him;  he  hangs  again;  another  blow  as 
hard  as  muscle  will  land  it;  and  so  on,  if 
it  takes  twenty-four  hours,  always  quietly 
putting  him  straight  first,  letting  him 
think  a  moment,  the  word,  and  then  the 
one  blow.  It  always  ends  one  way — you 
win — and  the  baby  learns  a  lesson  he  never 
forgets  through  life,  and  while  he  may  at 
some  strange  sight  shiver,  even  die  from 
fright,  he  will  never  whirl  round,  and  until 
he  learns  this  lesson  lie  is  never  safe  in  any 
vehicle,  especially  a  four-wheeler. 

WHEN    HE   WON'T    BACK 

Again,  your  colt,  for  a  freak,  will  not 
back.      Here    you    change    methods,   and 


first  be  sure  that  he  is  standing  so  bal- 
anced that  he  is  able  to  move  backwards 
(every  day  one  sees  horses  abused  be- 
cause they  are  thus  in  position  unable  to 
comply.  Remember  in  backing  to  let  one 
or  two  steps  backward  always  be  followed 
by  several  steps  forward,  and  do  not  keep 
an  animal  at  an  irritating  task  for  several 
yards  just  because  he  is  willing  to  comply, 
for  he  will  surely  sulk;  when,  properly 
handled,  he  would  back  a  hundred  feet. 
Don't  shove  him  back  by  mauling  his 
mouth,  but  standing  in  front  of  him  and 
using  the  word  Back!  just  keep  tap,  tap, 
tapping  his  shins;  sooner  or  later  he  moves 
a  leg,  and  as  he  does  press  lightly  on  the 
bit — the  impulse  is  given,  and  while  he 
had  no  intention  of  backing,  he  did  so — 
one  full  step.  At  once  lead  him  forward 
several  feet  or  yards,  and  caress  the  parts 
involved — brain,  loins,  quarters  and  shins 
— nor  imagine  he  won't  understand.  Re- 
peat a  few  times,  and  the  sulks  disappear — 
generally  for  good.  All  little  foibles  and 
follies  are  combated  along  the  same  lines, 
and  always  successfully,  but  experience 
will  show  that  horses  have  their  ' '  bad 
days ' '  even  as  do  their  owners,  and  when 
one  detects  this  sulkiness,  nervousness, 
irritability  in  a  pupil  usually  good-tem- 
pered, cut  the  lesson  short  in  any  unob- 
trusive way,  and  let  things  go  for  that  day. 
You  must  quarrel  with  him  sooner  or  later, 
but  wait  until  you  are  both  at  your  best, 
the  one  generous,  the  other  cool  and 
patient. 

Never  let  a  colt  slouch  about  at  any 
pace.  We  never  cultivate  the  walk,  the 
most  important  pace  the  horse  employs, 
yet  that  is  the  only  gait  in  every  horse 
invariably  capable  of  improvement!  Drive 
the  colt  every  step ;  make  him  lead  up  fast 
and  free  from  baby  days;  make  him  alert, 
even  if  clumsy,  quick,  even  if  awkward. 

No  better  discipline  can  be  found  for 
a  man  or  boy  than  colt-training  and  horse- 
handling,  and  connection  with  the  timid, 
anxious,  lovable  creatures  ought  to  make 
anybody  a  better  and  cleaner  man;  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case  is  unfortunately 
but  too  true,  but  in  every  such  example 
the  fault  lay  in  the  individual  and  not  in 
his  equine  associations.  There  is  much  more 
to  be  said  upon  this  interesting  subject, 
but  this  can  contain  but  the  merest  sketch 
of  methods  which  have  always  proved 
satisfactory.  If  there  is  anything  further 
of  interest  the  writer  will  always  gladly 
answer  any  questions. 
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THE  automobile  is  still  an  adolescent 
thing.  Its  play  days  are  not  yet  past. 
It  has  until  now  proved  little  more  than 
a  source  of  amusement  to  its  proud  pos- 
sessor. As  to  what  it  will  be  in  the  future, 
as  to  what  its  possibilities  of  usefulness  in 
the  world,  as  to  what  its  influence  on  man- 
kind and  affairs,  we  who  prophesy  and 
anticipate  are  only  like  the  fond  relatives 
of  a  promising  child.  We  expect  much — 
not  too  much;  we  hope  for  more,  and  are 
confident;  we  are  assured  of  enough  to 
warrant  enthusiasm. 

The  great  race  of  October  6th  proved  all 
this.  It  was  both  encouraging  and  dis- 
couraging. It  was  discouraging  because 
it  showed  beyond  question  that  there  is 
still  hard  and  persistent  work  ahead  before 
the  motor  wagon  is  all  that  it  must  be- 
come; that  we  are  still  far  from  finalities. 
It  was  encouraging  because  it  is  certain 
that  the  near  future  will  look  back  and 
marvel  at  the  records  achieved  with  "pres- 
ent crudities,"  just  as  we  of  to-day  remem- 
ber with  amazement  the  motor  carriage 
records  of  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago. 

This  year's  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race,  like  its 
predecessors  of  1904  and  1905,  was  a  race 
between  cars  purposely  built  for  speeding, 
and  intended  for  no  other  use  whatsoever. 
Only  two  of  the  competitors,  the  Christie 
and  the  Haynes  cars,  were  of  stock  models, 
such  as  are  offered  to  the  buying  public. 
The  former  of  these  two  was  in  the  race 
by  an  accident,  wholly  unforeseen  and  very 
much  deplored;  the  latter,  by  virtue  of 
that  heroic  quality  well  named  "cussed- 
ness."  Haynes  "held  her  nozzle  agin'  the 
bank"  until  he  was  last  in  the  race,  and 
two  and  one-half  laps,  seventy-five  miles 
at  least,  behind  the  winner.  So  much  for 
the  chances  of  the  common-service  motor 
in  such  a  test. 

Haynes  was  right,  however.  He  was 
true  to  precedent  and  tradition,  orthodox 
to  the  very  spine  of  him;  no  friend  of 
innovations.  The  original  automobile  en- 
durance tests  in  France  were  planned  solely, 
as  he  knew  well,  for  common-service  cars. 
So  strenuous  on  this  point  were  the  pro- 
jectors of  these  contests  that,  in  the 
second  Paris-Bordeaux  race  of  1895,  the 
two  leaders,  a  Panhard  and  a  Peugeot,  were 
ruled  hors  de  concours,  because  they  carried 
onlv  two  passengers,  instead  of  the  stipu- 


lated four.  In  those  old  days  folk  learned 
the  real  merits,  the  speed  capacities  and 
the  staying  powers,  of  the  machines  offered 
them  for  sale.  Now  they  hear  only  that  a 
man  named  Darracq,  who  also  builds  tour- 
ing cars,  has  produced  a  speeding  engine, 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  "man  behind 
the  wheel,"  has  outrun  the  speeding 
engines  of  some  half  dozen  of  his  com- 
petitors. As  to  how  his  touring  cars  com- 
pare with  theirs,  they  have  only  rumor 
and  advertisement  for  information.  Dar- 
racq has  gained  some  valuable  publicity, 
and  Wagner  is  reckoned  among  the  heroes. 

While  making  these  observations,  we 
must  not  forget  conditions.  In  1895  any 
kind  of  motor  was  a  novelty,  a  thing  to 
draw  a  crowd.  Popular  interest  was  keen 
regarding  all  its  doings.  At  the  present 
day  there  would  be  nearly  as  small  a 
sporting  interest  in  a  prospective  speed 
contest  of  family  touring  cars,  as  in  a 
street  race  between  a  milk  wagon  and  a  doc- 
tor's buggy.  The  malodorous  scent  of 
commercialism  would  be  so  pronounced  as 
to  stifle  large  enthusiasm.  We  want  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  get  it. 

It  is  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  class 
that  has  made  the  automobile  what  it  is; 
that  has  furnished  the  incentive  for  its 
rapid  development,  rendering  possible  ap- 
proximations, perhaps  otherwise  delayed. 
So  far,  this  is  fortunate.  One  step  more, 
and  it  seems  unfortunate.  The  designing 
engineer  has  never  had  exclusive  control 
of  the  machine.  His  patrons,  upon  whom 
his  living  depends,  have  not  only  de- 
manded a  contrivance  that  shall  be  capa- 
ble of  certain  performances,  but  also  one 
built  on  certain  lines  and  embodying  cer- 
tain acceptable  traditions  of  design.  These 
traditions  of  design  have  often  been  other- 
wise than  logical  and  scientific.  Thus  it  is 
that  there  is  a  radical  revolution  ahead, 
when  we  shall  learn  some  things  now  un- 
recognized. 

We  have  already  begun  to  learn  new 
things  with  the  advent  of  the  commercial 
automobile.  We  have  found  out  that  de- 
signs, perfectly  tolerable  for  touring  cars, 
are  absurd  for  burden-bearers  or  trucking 
vehicles.  That  is  the  first  forward  step. 
The  engineer  has  gained  a  free  hand  at  last, 
and  has  begun  to  do  things. 
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The  famous  "hair-pin"  turn — around  which 


Another  forward  step  is  ahead.  We 
shall  learn  that  a  machine  that  can  ' '  stand 
up"  under  excessive  speed  conditions — 
and  the  near  future  will  demand  such  a 
machine — must  differ  in  many  essential 
particulars  from  presently  familiar  models 
of  either  touring  cars  or  freight  wagons. 
Here  again  the  free  hand  must  be  given. 

In  this  digression  we  would  fain  argue 
for  the  kind  of  speed  contest  that  would 
primarily  interest  the  automobile  engineer; 
really  instruct  the  public,  and  contribute 
to  the  evolution  of  the  perfect  car. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  car  is  wanted 
that  could  run  beside  the  limited  express 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  we  may  say, 
without  requiring  stops  every  now  and 
again  to  repair  some  ridiculous  cacopragia 
in  a  mechanism  supposedly  competent  for 
service.  Then,  let  the  boss  designers 
wheel  out  their  freaks  and  fancies,  and  let 
the  rest  of  us  watch  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  Cup  won  in  such  a  contest 
would  entail  a  clear  title  to  enduring  fame. 
Furthermore,  the  victorious  nation,  or  the 
victorious  engineer,  would  have  achieved 
a  distinction  that  is  also  distinctive.  Such 
a  race  would  be  a  real  trying-out  for  speed, 
just  as  the  Glidden  tour  is  a  trying-out  for 
endurance. 

In  the  recent  cup  race,  a  French  designer 
won  the  trophy,  for  297  miles  in  4  hrs., 
50  mins.,  1  of  sees.,  thanks  to  his  excellent 
machine  and  the  stoutness  of  his  German- 
French  driver.  An  Italian  was  second, 
completing  the  ten  rounds  in  4  hrs.,  53 
mins.,  2  8|  sees.  Two  more  Frenchmen  fol- 
lowed him,  and  a  German  came  fifth.  And 
these  five  completed  the  whole  ten  rounds. 
Two  Italian  cars  and  one  American  ended 
with  the  ninth  round.  The  remainder 
were  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

These  facts  in  no  sense  argue  the  eternal 
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superiority  of  French  cars,  nor  yet  even 
the  temporary  discounting  of  the  Italians, 
Germans  and  Americans.  They  are  com- 
parable to  the  victory  of  a  team  of  English 
athletes  over  Americans,  which  proves  to 
no  one  the  muscular  superiority  of  all 
Britons;  or  to  the  long-deferred  recent 
naval  victory  of  Harvard  over  Yale,  which 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  result  in  deso- 
lating New  Haven  class-rooms.  There  are 
some  demonstrations  that  da  not  demon- 
strate excessively. 

There  is  another  thing  about  which  we 
may  justly  wonder,  and  that  is  why  Ameri- 
ca, the  supposed  premier  nation  in  mechan- 
ics— whose  locomotives  run  in  almost 
every  land,  and  whose  harvesters  go  every- 
where but  to  New  Zealand — has  never, 
but  onqe,  gained  first  place  in  an  inter- 
national automobile  contest.  That  once 
was  ten  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  on 
October  14th,  1896,  when  an  American 
runabout,  designed  and  built  by  Charles 
E.  Duryea,  won  the  "Liberty  Day"  run 
from  London  to  Brighton,  England,  and, 
in  perfectly  fair  contest,  out-distanced  the 
Panhard-Levassor,  victor  of  the  previous 
June's  Paris-Marseilles  race.  Duryea  is 
still  America's  champion,  just  as  he  was 
for  long  her  sole  motor  representative  in 
European  countries. 

Something  over  seven  months  after  Dur- 
yea's  victory,  on  May  30th,  1897,  Alex- 
ander Winton  achieved  what  was  to  that 
date  the  world's  mile  record,  1  min.,  46 
sees.,  on  a  prepared  track  at  Cleveland. 
What  he  could  have  done  in  a  set  contest 
may  be  problematical.  What  Americans 
could  have  done  with  distinctively  American 
models  is  also  problematical.  Most  of  them 
have  adopted  French  precedents,  and  are 
still  outclassed  by  the  French. 

The  nearest  American  record  achieved 


the  daring  men  raced  their  cars  without  slowing. 


in  recent  years,  was  third  place  won  by- 
Tracy  (Locomobile)  in  the  1905  Vander- 
bilt  race.  He  was  the  only  American  com- 
pleting the  ten  rounds  in  that  year.  He 
is  the  only  American  who  ever  completed 
the  full  number  of  rounds  in  an  interna- 
tional motor  contest.  This  may  argue 
that  the  trouble  lies  almost  entirely  with 
American  drivers,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing stale  about  machines  America  offers 
in  such  contests.  This  does  not  involve 
the  inferiority  of  American  touring  cars, 
as  we  have  already  agreed.  But,  if  a 
speed  contest — even  a  purely  sporting 
event — can  show  anything  at  all,  it  will 
show  up  flaws  in  material  and  bungles  in 
workmanship.  If  these  things  are  habit- 
ual failings  with  the  Americans,  Heaven 
help  the  Americans.  People  will  think 
they  never  turn  out  decent  work. 

We  may  doubt  the  superiority  of  foreign- 
built  machines  until  we  find  them  used  in 
increasing  numbers  by  people  whose  choice 
is  not  determined  solely  by  the  eclat  of  a 
high-sounding  name.  Yet  we  find  that, 
in  spite  of  the  preposterous  import  duty, 
the  foreign  car  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  with  wealthy  motorists.  Such 
people  will  explain  this  apparent  fact  by 
alleging  that  the  American  machine  will 
not  "stand  up"  like  its  European  rival; 
that  the  material  is  not  as  good;  that  the 
workmanship  is  not  as  reliable.  While 
several  wealthy  motorists  conspicuously 
use  only  American  cars,  the  majority  of 
them  consider  such  a  course  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  one  ' '  cannot  afford  to  do  other- 
wise," or  else  knows  sadly  little  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  popular  preference  for  the  foreign 
car  may  be  called  a  "fad"  and  a  "pre- 
tense," if  one  inclines  to  use  these  terms. 
The  builder,   however,  can  be  accused  of 


no  such  weakness.  His  interest  lies  solely 
in  the  direction  of  enhancing  his  own  repu- 
tation. Yet,  what  do  we  find?  The  im- 
portation of  automobile  parts  by  the  fore- 
most American  automobile  manufacturers 
is  very  extensive — let  us  refrain  from 
figures.  Nor  is  this  importation  concerned 
solely  with  minor  accessories,  nor  with 
finishings.  The  essential  and  delicate  parts 
are  principally  concerned.  Thus,  the  cyl- 
inders of  several,  at  least,  of  our  foremost 
cars  are  cast  in  France.  Nor  is  the  fact 
advertised.  One  builder,  acknowledging 
this  practice,  explained  it  with  a  laconic 
"because  French  castings  are  better." 
Another,  more  communicative,  stated  that, 
"French  castings  are  preferable,  because 
the  French  founders  are  metallurgists  as 
well,  men  who  can  make  their  own  mix- 
tures and  achieve  dependable  results,  as 
is  not  the  case  in  this  country.  Their 
castings  are  cleaner,  and  blow-holes  are 
less  common."  He  alleged  further  that 
only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  work  is 
discarded.  Another  builder,  hearing  these 
allegations  on  the  superiority  of  French 
castings,  pooh-poohed  the  notion.  "Why," 
said  he,  "I  have  my  cylinders  cast  right 
here  in  the  city.  They  are  plenty  good 
enough  for  anyone."  "What  is  your  per- 
centage of  discards?"  he  was  asked.  "Oh, 
something  less  than  fifteen  per  cent." 

It  may  be  that  the  American  working- 
man  is  getting  the  blame  for  our  rotten 
armor  plate,  and  that  prudent  manufac- 
turers hesitate  to  trust  him  with  so  im- 
portant a  product  as  an  engine  cylinder. 
One  may  conclude  what  he  thinks  best. 
We  have  French  workmanship  on  three  or 
four  of  our  best-known  cars,  so  why  look 
abroad? 

A  certain  American  motor  car  builder, 
equally   prominent   as   a   designer   and   a 
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Why  so  many  tires  were  worn  out. 


sportsman,  asserted:  "I  unhesitatingly 
claim  that  I  have  the  best  and  most  relia- 
ble car  on  the  American  market.  It  is 
carefully  designed  throughout,  and  heavy 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  withstand 
any  kind  of  usage.  I  got  one  of  the  best 
French  cars  and  took  it  apart,  piece  by 
piece,  noting  how  each  part  was  formed 
and  assembled.  Then  I  made  as  close  a 
copy  as  I  could  of  its  best  points.  My 
car  cannot  be  beaten."     Another  one! 

All  this  may  seem  very  much  like  "ill- 
natured  criticism,"  and  to  have  very  little 
to  do  with  our  subject-matter.  It  must 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  lay  public 
does  not  understand  the  full  significance 
of  speed  contests.  Seeing  American  ma- 
chines habitually  worsted,  it  concludes 
with  unintentional  injustice,  that  they  are 
all  mere  flimsy  structures,  carelessly  put 
together,  made  only  to  sell  at  a  big  profit, 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  people  who  do  not 
delight  in  breakdowns,  disablements  and 
repairs.  There  is  positively  no  reason  why 
an  American  machine  cannot  attain  and 
maintain  as  high  a  speed  as  any  French- 
man's. National  pride  demands  that  one  of 
them  should  make  at  least  as  good  a  show- 
ing. Furthermore,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
sound  business  policy  that  the  attempt  be 
made. 

There  is  a  good  modicum  of  truth  in 
the  theory  that  the  best  efforts  should  be 
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expended  on  common  service  cars,  and  that 
the  high-speeders  should  be  left  to  amuse 
those  who  can  afford  them.  There  is 
another  side,  however.  The  high-speed 
car  exists  solely  for  test  conditions.  What 
it  can  do  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be 
done.  What  it  cannot  do  marks  a  limita- 
tion that  calls  for  serious  attention.  The 
motor  car.  at  high  speed  is  like  some  other 
objects  under  the  lens.  Speed  magnifies 
their  good  points,  and  makes  their  weak- 
nesses conspicuous.  It  is  like  the  high- 
pressure  water  test  for  a  steam  boiler,  or 
any  one  of  the  numerous  severe  tests  for 
structural  steel.  It  is  strenuous.  If  there 
be  a  flaw  anywhere,  a  rupture  is  sure  to 
follow,  and  the  seat  of  a  dangerous  weak- 
ness is  discovered.  The  speed  race,  there- 
fore, cannot  fail  to  shed  new  light  on  some 
doubtful  points.  It  is  an  excellent  method 
for  learning  "how  not  to  do  it."  It  is  a 
test  for  the  automobile  itself,  not  for  any 
particular  make  or  model. 

In  making  all  these  observations  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  a  thing  of  singular  complexity. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  mechanically 
more  complicated  than  a  calendar  clock 
or  a  typesetting  machine.  It  indicates 
merely  that  the  involved  operative  con- 
ditions represent  nearly  the  supremest 
degree  of  difficulty.  In  dealing  with  a 
vehicle  of  any  order,  it  is  assumed  to  con- 


Wagner  takes  turn  at  full  speed. 


stitute  one  element  of  a  machine,  the  other 
element  being  the  road  upon  which  it 
travels.  Thus,  the  railroad  locomotive 
and  its  track  constitute  a  mechanical 
working  unit.  High  speeds  and  great 
work  are  possible,  because  the  interaction 
of  the  two  elements  is  as  easy  and  complete 
as  human  skill  can  make  them.  The 
smooth  and  even  rails  allow  high  speeds 
with  small  vibration.  The  horse  wagon 
runs  upon  a  roadway  by  no  means  smooth 
or  even,  but  its  movement  is  easy,  because 
only  relatively  moderate  speeds  are  at- 
tempted. The  automobile,  however,  is, 
in  our  expressive  slang,  "up  against  the 
real  thing."  It  is  the  active  element  of 
still  another  machine  for  annihilating  dis- 
tance, but  it  must  achieve  high  speeds  upon 
a  surface  that  renders  them  both  difficult 
and  destructive.  The  ideal  automobile  is 
the  self-mover,  which  can  endure  as  well 
as  move;  many  automobiles  thus  far  con- 
structed have  been  merely  self-destroyers, 
suicide-machines,  and  ingenuity  has  been 
taxed  to  the  limit  to  postpone  the  sad  con- 
summation. The  gravest  problem  is  to 
smooth  the  roadway,  and  when  that  is 
fairly  accomplished  the  determination  of 
other  questions  will  be  simplified. 

That  this  knotty  problem  is  already  well 
in  hand  is  evidenced  by  the  great  decrease 
of  roadside  accidents  and  breakdowns 
within  the  last  two  years.     We  are  gradu- 


ally and  surely  working  toward  the  com- 
pletely satisfactory  common-service  ve- 
hicle, be  it  for  touring  or  for  haulage. 

On  October  6th  we  learned  again,  how- 
ever, the  same  old  tedious  lessons  of  the 
presently  existing  limitations  of  the  auto- 
mobile. So  far  as  concerns  structure  and 
endurance  the  flying  motor  wagon  is  a 
present  reality;  only  its  flights  are  dis- 
couragingly  short  and  disgustingly  full  of 
stops  and  disablements.  We  have  motor 
wagons  that  can  make  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  and  more  per  hour,  but,  safe  it  is  to 
say,  few  indeed  that  may  be  depended  on 
to  run  sixty  miles  and  more  in  any  one 
hour.  Nor  is  this  the  fault  of  the  machines 
themselves.  They  are  like  the  man  who 
boasted  that  he  could  outrun  anybody,  if 
only  his  "wind  would  not  give  out."  It  is 
the  familiar  old  story  of  the  "tire  that 
tires";  the  "inflated  wind  bag,"  which, 
like  its  human  prototype,  "fizzles  out," 
when  called  on  for  real  work;  the  ubiqui- 
tous air  cushion  that  marks  every  motor 
car  a  dependent  invalid. 

The  Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  was  a  veritable 
massacre  of  pneumatic  tires.  The  wake  of 
the  devil  wagons  was  strewn  as  thick  with 
bursted  shoes  and  air  tubes  as  the  range  of 
a  Gatling  gun  with  the  fragments  of  de- 
parted enemies.  Nearly  every  other  car 
passing  the  grand  stand  pounded  along 
over  frayed  ribbons  of  rapidly  deteriorat- 
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ing  case  tubes.  One  was  reminded  of  a 
beggar  running  from  a  watch-dog,  when 
he  had  hoped  to  see  only  the  triumphal 
progress  of  a  king  of  the  winds. 

Here  are  some  of  the  tire  casualties,  as 
announced  occasionally  from  the  press 
stand : 

Cagno  stops  at  East  Norwich:  tire 
trouble. 

Le  Blon  replaces  three  tires  just  after 
leaving  Albertsons. 


Le  Blon  bursts  a  rear  tire. 

Lawwell  bursts  two  tires. 

Wagner  has  tire  troubles. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  troubles. 
Tracy  smashed  eight  tires,  and  the  delay 
entailed,  more  than  any  other  evident 
difficulty,  contributed  to  his  loss  of  the 
race,  despite  his  record  lap  of  26  mins., 
21  sees.,  for  the  29.7  miles,  an  equivalent 
of  67.63  miles  per  hour. 

They  tell  us  that  the  pneumatic  tire  has 


The  photographers  were  worked  to  a  standstill. 


Christie  has  tire  trouble  at  Jericho. 

Le  Blon  loses  one  tire  at  Hempstead 
turnpike. 

Lawwell  changes  two  tires  at  Jericho: 
loses  fifteen  minutes. 

Tracy  punctures  a  tire  at  Jericho. 

Tracy  has  tire  trouble  near  Bull's  Head 
Hotel. 


made  the  automobile  possible.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  inventive  genius  had  been  set 
the  task  of  making  the  automobile  possible 
by  some  other  means.  We  might  already 
have  seen  glimmerings  of  the  consumma- 
tion we  must  inevitably  begin  striving  for 
at  no  distant  day. 

The  pneumatic  tire  was  first  devised  to 


Risking  death  at  every  corner. 


impart  a  necessary  spring  effect  of  the 
springless  bicycle — to  render  the  "safety 
bicycle"  safe.  It  was  adopted  into  auto- 
mobile construction,  along  with  those  other 
bicycle  traditions,  the  tubular  under-frame 
and  the  suspended  wire  wheel,  both  happily 
extinct.  Combined  with  springs  borrowed 
from  a  horse  wagon,  it  made  the  automo- 
bile a  sort  of  mechanical  Frankenstein, 
affording  more  room  for  complaints  than 
for  passengers. 

The  pneumatic  is  of  great  use  is  giving 
the  wheel  a  grip  on  the  road  surface,  thus 


greatly  increasing  tractive  efficiency.  It 
also  "swallows  up"  small  obstacles,  such  as 
pebbles,  absorbing  numerous  minor  jolts. 
Furthermore,  it  renders  riding  easier. 

The  fatal  deficiencies  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  lie  in  its  inability  to  resist  large  stresses 
which  tend  to  deform  it  sidewise  and  rend 
its  walls,  also  its  liability  to  cutting  and 
puncture.  In  order  to  perform  its  func- 
tions properly,  it  must  be  made  in  gener- 
ous proportions.  The  same  thing,  then, 
that  renders  effective  its  resiliency  and 
tractive    power,    exposes    it    to    quick    de- 


Christie's  freak  car. 
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st  ruction,  especially  at  high  speeds.  It  is 
not  the  nail  in  the  road  that  punctures  it, 
but  the  awful  racking  from  one  side  and 
then  from  the  other,  as  the  moving  car 
sways  continually  on  its  flexible  supports. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  of  speed,  therefore, 
the  pneumatic  tires  become  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance,  the  greatest  imaginable 
obstacle  to  motor  car  development. 

There  may  be  readier  solutions,  partial 
ones,  at  least,  for  the  trouble  than  might 
be  suspected.  The  traditional  small  wheel, 
so  pretty  to  see  and  so  readily  driven, 
demands  a  heavy  tire.  A  higher  wheel, 
could  prejudice  be  overcome,  would  re- 
duce the  trouble,  because  it  would  reduce 
the  size  of  the  tire  for  a  good  resilient  effect. 
A  moment's  reflection  shows  this.  No  one 
heard  of  pneumatics  in  the  days  of  the 
high  wheel  bicycle.  They  were  not  need- 
ed. For  an  automobile,  however,  the 
larger  wheel  must  needs  be  more  than  pro- 
portionally stronger  and  heavier,  to  re- 
sist side  stresses.  It  would  also  require 
a  larger  engine  torque  to  drive  it.  Some 
have  suggested  that  a  broader  wheel  tread 
would  contribute  to  the  same  end.  There 
is  also  a  large  prospect  of  alleviation, 
when  automobilists  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  designing  of  springs  es- 
pecially suited  to  motor  carriage  require- 
ments. The  familiar  shock-absorbers  in 
some   measure    approximate    this    end    by 


restraining  the  springs  from  pounding  the 
tires  to  shreds,  as  we  may  say.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  they  actually  con- 
tribute to  the  life  of  tires,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  they  are  of  small  use  at 
high  speeds,  because  the  destroying  stresses 
are  then  mostly  lateral. 

The  accidents  were  fewer  at  the  last 
Vanderbilt  Race  than  at  any  previous  con- 
test of  the  kind.  That  is  encouraging 
to  say  the  least.  It  shows  that  our  design- 
ers have  profited  by  former  mishaps.  Every 
break  that  occurs  in  such  a  test  is  of  genu- 
ine service  to  the  world,  even  if  the  driver 
also  breaks  a  few  bones.  It  reveals  the 
fact,  that  still  further  study  is  required  on 
the  suffering  part.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
engine  and  transmission  that  we  must  look 
for  flaws,  but  also  in  those  vital  parts,  on 
which  depends  the  safety  of  the  passengers 
— the  brakes  and  steering  gear. 

There  have  been  several  sad  accidents 
of  late  with  steering  gears.  In  the  Cup 
Race,  Dr.  Weilschott's  steering  gear  gave 
way,  and  he  was  "almost  persuaded"  to 
forego  steering  for  good  and   all. 

The  other  accidents  are  among  the  in- 
evitables as  seen  in  our  present  stage  of 
knowledge.  A  skidding  car  is  merely  one 
acting  in  obedience  to  law  involved  in  the 
nature  of  motion.  We  can  guard  against 
the  injury  liable  to  follow;  we  cannot 
eliminate  the  tendency. 


The  profile  course  on  grand-stand  by  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  racers  were  shown. 
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E  Americans  exult  in  the 

history    of    our    early 

West,    the    history    of 

Lewis    and    Clark,    of 

Ashley  and  Fitzpatrick 

and    Sublette    and    all 

the  bold  crew  of  adven- 
turers who  found  our 
Rockies  for  us;  yet  the  deeds  of  Alexander 
McKenzie  and  Simon  Fraser,  of  David 
Thompson  and  Samuel  Hearne,  and  Har- 
mon and  Henry  and  Pallisser  and  a  score 
of  others  in  the  vast  country  north  of  us 
were  in  some  instances  quite  as  bold,  and 
perhaps  more  full  of  danger  and  hardship 
than  those  of  our  own  captains.  We 
esteem  our  western  mountains  the  biggest 
and  most  beautiful  and  most  dangerous, 
our  rivers  the  most  wild  and  alluring,  our 
plains  the  widest  and  most  fascinating;  yet 
these  northern  plains  are  riper  and  richer 
than  our  own,  these  northern  rivers  are 
wilder  than  ours;  and  when  McKenzie  and 
Thompson  did  their  work  they  crossed  a 
mountain  region  where  certainly  none  but 
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men  belonged.  To  be  first  in  the  northern 
Rockies,  first  in  the  white  Selkirks,  first 
on  a  score  of  waters  where  even  to-day 
the  beaver  swarm  and  the  foot  of  tourist 
has  never  trod — that,  my  countrymen,  was 
real  life! 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  in  terms  of  canned  salmon, 
and  to  consider  it  a  river  wholly  American, 
with  a  source  somewhere  near  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  via  the  Snake  River.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  true  Columbia  does  not 
head  on  our  soil,  but  north  of  the  inter- 
national line.  It  is  up  in  the  mountains  of 
lower  British  Columbia  that  the  great  river 
first  trickles  down  out  of  the  glaciers  and 
snow-banks.  I  know  how  it  starts,  for  I 
have  photographed  some  of  the  absolute 
heads  of  it,  a  pace  wide,  up  in  the  clouds. 
At  first  it  does  not  run  west  or  southwest, 
but  heads  northward,  until  presently  it 
strikes  what  is  now  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  running  between  what  is 
now  called  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  over  the 
Rockies  and  what  is  called  the  Rogers  Pass 
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over  the  Selkirks.  Thence  the  Columbia 
makes  north  for  another  hundred  miles, 
dropping  down  a  steep  green  stair,  a  gorge 
between  the  Selkirks  and  the  Rockies,  cut- 
ting through  one  of  the  most  noble  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  world.  Reaching  far  up 
into  the  ancient  beaver  wilderness,  the 
Columbia  at  the  head  of  this  great  but  al- 
most unknown  Big  Bend  sweeps  around 
toward  the  south,  a  mighty  panorama 
lying  at  every  space  along  its  canons  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Selkirks,  running  parallel 
to  its  northbound  course  at  the  opposite  or 
eastern  side;  and  so  breaks  down  through 
more  gorges  until  at  last  it  broadens  and 
expands  and  Americanizes  and  becomes 
commercial  and  flows  gently  into  salmon 
cans;  through  sale  of  which  men  go  to  see 
the  European  Alps.  The  Big  Bend  of  the 
Columbia  is  not  commercial.  It  belongs  to 
the  wilderness. 

There  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  men  of  to- 
day who  have  run  all  of  the  Big  Bend. 
There  are  Walt  Steinhof  and  Jack  Bogar- 
dus — trapping  partners,  who  took  a  month 
to  get  from  the  railroad  last  fall,  via  part 
of  the  Big  Bend,  and  the  Canoe,  and  the 
McLennan,  and  so  down  the  Fraser  into  a 
land  of  much  marten  and  herds  of  giant 
moose;  Kid  Price,  an  old-timer,  and  one 
Evans;  and  Bob  McCurdy,  whom  the  Co- 
lumbia would  once  have  got  had  not  Stein- 
hof swam  out  and  caught  his  boat  rope  as 
it  swept  past;  and  Leo  Davis,  a  Shuswap 
Indian,  who  will  drown  there  before  long; 
and  McBean,  a  good  cruiser,  and  Old  Joe 
Lemacknamee,  who  warps  up  river  with  a 
block  and  tackle,  and  who  will  die  in  his 
cabin  out  there  some  day;  and  Douglas 
Allison,  ex-Boer  War-English  sergeant  and 
now  good  game  warden.  This  spring  two 
new  men  ran  it,  one  of  whom  never  will 
want  to  run  it  again — Elliott  C.  Barnes  of 
Banff,  one  of  our  party  that  went  in  search 
of  Ephraim;  and  myself,  reported  by  Stein- 
hof, who  has  been  in  that  country  eleven 
years,  to  be  the  first  tourist,  pilgrim,  tender- 
foot or  infernal  fool  that  he  ever  heard  of 
making  that  trip  when  he  didn't  have  to. 
It  is  only  ignorant  and  foolish  men  who  un- 
necessarily trouble  the  Big  Bend.  A  few 
of  these  men  named  above  would  say  the 
river  is  sometimes  fairly  safe.  When  the 
June  rise  comes  down,  and  the  four  foot  rise 
of  a  night  on  the  broads  means  twenty  feet 
in  the  canons,  and  the  flood  goes  from  icy 


green  to  roily  brown,  and  the  water  howls — 
friend,  take  it  if  you  like;  you  also  may  be 
foolish.  But  neither  you  nor  the  best  of 
these  wilderness  men  will  ever  speak 
lightly  of  the  Columbia  after  seeing  it  at 
such  a  time. 

The  country  around  the  Big  Bend  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pieces  of  wilderness  now 
left  on  this  continent.  It  was  from  one 
certain  valley  thereabout  that  Fred  Hussey 
brought  out  seven  bear  hides  three  years 
ago,  three  of  them  grizzlies,  and  that  after 
missing  several  shots,  and  seeing  twenty- 
nine  bear  on  one  hunt — the  world's  record 
so  far  as  I  know.  Tell  any  lover  of  Eph- 
raim these  things,  and  the  green  and  white 
stairway  of  the  Big  Bend  seems  at  the  time 
tame.  All  he  says  is,  "Let  us  march 
against  Ephraim!" 

We  made  quite  a  flotilla  when  we  left  the 
railroad  at  Bea vermouth,  B.  C,  where  lies 
the  bottom  of  the  gap  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Selkirks.  Our  men  had  made  a 
couple  of  weird  boats  out  of  thin,  unplaned 
boards — the  Yellow  Peril  we  called  ours, 
because  its  nose  was  crooked  and  it  did 
dangerous  things  betimes  and  was  saffron 
of  complexion.  Jack  Bogardus,  Walt's 
partner,  was  to  take  on  Curtis  Hussey,  Fred 
Hussey's  brother,  who  had  the  family  zeal 
bearwards.  Fred  Hussey  and  Jimmy 
Brewster  were  to  go  along  as  aids  in  getting 
the  two  bear  camps  placed.  My  party, 
Steinhof  and  Barnes,  were  to  pack  farther 
back  into  .the  mountains,  into  the  valley  of 
Ephraimistic  delights  where  Fred  had  seen 
them  in  flocks.  We  had  two  canoes, 
mostly  worthless.  One  of  them,  Mabel, 
wiser  but  pensive,  remains.  The  Echo  is 
matchwood  somewhere,  but  we  do  not 
know  where. 

The  first  rapid  below  Beavermouth  is 
Brinkman's  Terror,  so  called  for  one  Brink- 
man,  who  was  unable  to  touch  bottom 
with  the  naked  leg  after  carefully  trying  it 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  was  scared  so 
badly  that  he  has  never  since  then  been 
able  to  tell  the  truth,  and  has  been  in- 
stalled by  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  as  of- 
ficial liar,  with  quarters  at  Golden. 

"There's  lots  of  bears  down  where  you're 
going,"  Brinkman  said.  "  I  killed  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
there  one  year — exactly  three  carloads  of 
them.  I  loaded  them  cars,  so  I  know.  I 
was  mad — I   couldn't  get  the  last   three 
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hides  in  the  last  car  to  save  my  life — had  to 
let  the  car  go  with  them  three  left  on  my 
hands.  Only  thing  is,  look  out  for  the 
rapids." 

Yet  we  swam  down  the  Brinkman  Rapids 
with  our  Yellow  Peril  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
fleet  with  only  that  rising  of  blood  which 
makes  one  feel  gay  in  good  water.  The 
rollers  were  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
in  height,  and  the  way  through  was  easy 
and  obvious.  We  camped  the  first  night 
at  the  head  of  Surprise  Rapids,  meeting 
there  Tom  Ogborn,  who  had  trapped  there 
all  winter,  and  one  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
back  in  the  wilderness  somewhere,  and  had 
not  seen  a  human  face  for  over  six  months. 
We  portaged  our  supplies  over  three  miles 
of  fairish  trail  here,  Walt  and  Jack  taking 
the  boats  through  light,  of  course  lining 
over  the  worst  chutes.  We  left  Mabel 
above  the  rapids.  Jimmy  and  Fred  got 
ambitious  and  started  down  with  the  Echo, 
our  fourteen  foot  canoe,  but  this  was  insult 
to  the  Columbia,  and  she  wrapped  the  Echo 
around  a  rock  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  starting  point,  the  boys  being  then,  by 
great  good  fortune,  only  waist  deep  in  the 
water  and  near  shore,  lining  down  the  canoe 
into  the  head  of  a  bad  chute.  They  got 
out  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  and  walked 
up  to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  where  we 
rescued  them,  very  glad  it  was  no  worse. 

There  are  several  bad  pieces  of  water  in 
the  twenty-odd  miles  from  the  foot  of 
Surprise  to  the  head  of  Timbasket  Lake 
(Kinbasket  on  the  maps),  where  the  big 
river  expands  into  as  lovely  a  mountain 
mere  as  one  could  ask.  It  is  enough  to 
say  we  got  through  whole,  running  even 
the  Double  Eddy  with  little  discomfort, 
though  sometimes  this  is  a  bad  place.  As 
all  river  men  know,  it  is  not  straight  white 
water  that  is  most  dangerous,  but  backsets 
along  shores,  and  cross-currents  and  boils. 
There  is  no  formula  for  the  Columbia.  It 
is  never  twice  alike  even  in  the  same  place. 

Curtis  Hussey  and  Fred  Hussey  and  Bo- 
gardus  now  went  up  a  pathless  stream  which 
our  guides  called  Windy  River — the  maps 
are  shamelessly  ignorant  of  all  this  region — ■ 
while  the  rest  of  us  crossed  the  lake,  made 
a  headquarters  camp  and  the  next  day  set 
out  up  what  they  called  Middle  River, — a 
day  and  a  half  of  the  bitterest  sort  of  a 
march,  under  packs  of  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds,  and  over  the  hardest  of 


hard  mountain  countries.  We  had  our  re- 
ward, however,  and  at  last  reached  Canaan, 
our  shut-in  mountain  panorama  widening 
out  into  a  grand  flat  valley  ten  miles  long, 
a  mile  or  so  broad  in  places.  This  wide 
opening  in  the  mountains  was  hemmed  in 
with  eternal  white  snow-fields  and  deep, 
blue-fronted  glaciers,  unknown  and  un- 
named. These  ragged  peaks  not  ten  men 
ever  saw,  and  none  has  ever  christened. 
Their  lower  slopes  were  all  shrouded  in 
black  forests,  with  strips  torn  through  them 
by  the  awful  might  of  the  spring  snow- 
slides.  It  was  on  these  slides,  now  covered 
with  faint  green,  that  we  were  to  do  our 
hunting.  The  bears  come  out  on  these 
open  places  to  feed  on  the  first  vegetation 
of  the  spring,  and,  as  I  believe,  to  escape 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  eternal  gloom  of 
these  dense  forests.  At  any  rate,  our  own 
hearts  expanded  when  we  saw  the  light  of 
the  open  valley  lying  before  us,  without  a 
smoke  or  a  footprint  visible,  and  apparently 
as  wild  and  sweet  as  on  the  day  of  creation. 

The  river  here  wanders  and  splits,  as  we 
could  see  evidenced  in  the  dark  threads 
crossing  the  white  snow;  and  this  division 
into  channels  made  it  fordable.  We  did 
not  mind  the  river,  into  which  we  plunged, 
accoutered  as  we  were,  hip  deep  and  bet- 
ter; and  we  tried  not  to  mind  the  chilling 
wade  in  the  deep  snow  with  our  wet  cloth- 
ing afterward,  although  it  came  very  near 
to  freezing  our  feet,  and  we  had  to  stop 
and  strip  and  wring  out.  A  great  joy 
possessed  us  all.  Surely  it  is  an  unap- 
proachable, not  to  be  equaled,  feeling,  this 
joy  that  you  have  a  valley,  a  new  one,  all 
for  your  own.  Not  a  dozen  other  men  had 
ever  seen  this  valley — only  three  parties  so 
far  as  we  know.  No  Indians  live  anywhere 
within  a  hundred  miles  or  more  of  it.  No 
one  has  ever  trapped  here — the  rapids  of 
the  Big  Bend  are  the  fence  for  all  that 
country,  high  enough  to  keep  out  most 
trappers.  It  is  off  the  old  fur  companies' 
trails  altogether.  Horses,  of  course,  can- 
not get  into  this  country. 

"I  believe  I've  got  to  the  edge,"  said  I 
to  Jimmy.  "You  have,"  said  he,  "or  I 
can't  get  you  there.  This  is  the  hardest 
trip  we  can  show  any  tourist."  I  let  the 
term  "tourist"  go  unrebuked,  being  much 
pleased  with  life  at  that  time. 

We  went  into  camp  four  miles  up  the 
valley  and  fell  happily  to  work  exploring 
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the  country.  But  alas!  for  seventeen 
whole  days  we  explored  and  I  for  one  saw 
not  a  bear  nor  a  sign  of  one.  Barnes  made 
the  frightful  trip  down  to  the  lake  and 
brought  up  another  awful  backload  of 
grub;  for  men  eat,  and  eat.  We  could  not 
have  a  tent,  of  course,  but  we  had  enough 
blankets,  and  so  made  good  camping  of  it. 
Walt  went  off  over  a  wild  high  divide,  pros- 
pecting for  Ephraim.  Barnes  worked  out 
both  sides  of  our  valley  patiently  and 
thoroughly,  seeking  Ephraim.  I  waited 
for  Ephraim  to  come  out  on  the  slides; 
waited  wet  and  cold  and  mad  clear  through. 
But  Ephraim  came  not. 

Each  day,  as  we  made  our  five  or  six 
miles  hunt  up  the  valley  to  inspect  the 
many  different  slides,  we  had  to  wade  the 
boiling  river  channels  from  five  to  a  dozen 
times.  This  meant  wet  clothes  all  the 
time — we  never  got  to  camp  dry.  At 
times  the  mountain  storms  were  very  cold. 
We  had  no  fresh  meat.  We  all  began  to 
lose  weight  and  temper,  for  the  conditions 
were  very  trying;  but  still  Ephraim  came 
not.  Walt  was  hopeful  for  a  long  time — 
so  hopeful  that  he  saw  divers  and  sundry 
things  in  the  bear  line,  for  the  most  part 
wearing  quills  or  pine  needles,  porcupines 
or  stumps,  or  shadows;  but  none  of  them 
was  Ephraim  with  the  silver-golden  hide. 
At  last,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  both  the 
boys,  I  ordered  the  beds  rolled  and  we 
turned  our  backs  on  the  valley,  the  most 
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disappointed  seekers  for  Ephraim  that  ever 
packed  a  rifle.  And  lo!  just  as  we  reached 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  there  was  the 
trail  of  Ephraim — his  foot-mark,  ten  inches 
long,  or  better,  in  the  wet  sand,  and  fresh. 

My  boys  put  down  their  packs  and  gazed. 
We  had  worked  hard  enough  to  kill  a  dozen 
bears.  Should  we  stop  and  go  back?  Was 
Ephraim  moving  in  to  stay,  or  was  he 
crossing  over  into  the  unknown  country 
of  the  interior  beyond  us?  We  had  to 
guess.  We  guessed  wrong.  Ephraim  was 
moving  in,  but  we  did  not  know  it  or  be- 
lieve it;  sowe  decided  to  go  on  down  to  the 
headquarters  and  see  what  we  could  find 
below. 

We  found  that  Jimmy  and  Fred  had 
gone  back  on  foot  up  to  the  railroad;  that 
Curtis  Hussey  was  just  down,  and  stop- 
ping at  Allison's  tent;  that  he  and  Jack 
had  seen  seven  bears,  all  black,  and  had 
shot  at  three,  but  missed.  So  there  we 
were.  Hussey  was  going  on  up  the  river 
with  Jack,  and  cordially  quit-claimed  his 
valley  full  of  black  bears.  Wherefore, 
having  worked  hard  thus  far  without  see- 
ing even  a  despised  black  bear,  I  took  Walt 
and  we  set  out  up  the  Windy  River. 

Barnes,  a  six-foot  athlete,  hard  as  nails, 
killer  of  two  dozen  grizzlies  in  his  Wyoming 
hunting  days  when  he  was  a  rancher, 
looked  wistful.  "  I  don't  like  to  leave  that 
valley  up  there,"  he  said,  "maybe  some- 
thing has  moved  in."     So  it  was  decided 
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to  let  him  risk  the  very  dangerous  trip 
back  up  the  trail  alone,  and  have  one  more 
look  into  what  ought  to  have  been  a  good 
bear  country  but  had  not  proved  such.  I 
consider  the  man  who  would  willingly  take 
that  trip  alone,  pack  on  back,  to  be  a  sports- 
man of  as  clean  grit  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  trail  is  certainly  the  worst  I  ever 
traveled.  I  was  a  little  uneasy  at  seeing 
Barnes  go  out  alone;  but  we  arranged  to 
meet  at  Allison's  camp  one  week  from  that 
day. 

Walt  and  I  made  it  up  to  the  Hussey 
camp  the  first  night  out,  under  good  packs, 
and  as  it  had  taken  the  other  party  two 
days  to  get  in,  we  thought  we  had  done  very 
well.  At  six  that  evening  I  saw  my  first 
bear — across  the  Windy  River  canon,  per- 
haps five  hundred  yards  away.  It  was 
not  a  sporting  shot,  but  I  was  getting  ugly 
in  temper  by  now,  and  must  shoot.  Walt 
said  the  bear  was  a  grizzly,  but  I  do  not 
know.  It  was  sitting  in  the  green  bush 
scratching  its  ear  with  its  hind  foot.  I 
missed  the  first  time,  and  could  not  mark 
the  shot,  but  saw  the  bear  look  down,  so 
elevated  the  front  sight  all  sorts  the  next 
time,  and  heard  the  bullet  chuck  into 
him.  He  ended  over  into  the  bush,  and  I 
later  fired  two  more  shots  at  a  dim,  dark 
object  which  I  took  to  be  the  bear. 
Walt    said   he  was   not   killed.     I    rather 


thought  he  was,  simply  from  the  sound  of 
the  bullet,  which,  as  any  hunter  knows,  can 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  mistaken.  We  found  we 
could  not  ford  the  river  for  six  days,  and 
then  it  was  too  late;  so  we  must  leave  the 
question  of  this  bear  a  mystery. 

I  lost  one  bear  on  what  might  have  been 
a  better  chance  had  I  waited.  He  also 
showed  up  across  the  river,  but  ran  into 
the  willows  on  the  shore.  Walt  ran  below 
to  see  if  he  could  get  sight  of  him,  and  the 
bear  broke  back  on  the  jump,  giving  me 
a  snap-shot.  Walt'  said  I  should  have 
waited,  and  that  the  bear  would  have  come 
out  to  see  what  we  were.  Bears  in  that 
country  are  not  afraid  of  a  man  as  yet,  for 
they  have  been  very  little  hunted.  This 
was  only  a  black  bear.  Perhaps  it  had  a 
hind  leg  broken — I  hope  not.  Walt  forded 
the  river  here,  and  his  little  dog,  Rod,  swam 
with  him.  The  dog  stopped  this  bear 
three  times,  and  had  he  been  of  more  ex- 
perience would  no  doubt  have  held  it  till 
Walt  could  have  reached  him.  This  was 
baddish  luck.  Walt  thought  I  should 
have  killed  this  bear. 

The  little  dog,  a  half  spaniel,  got  us  a 
couple  of  bear  a  few  days  later  in  a  peculiar 
way.  We  were  packing  down  the  moun- 
tain after  breaking  camp  for  our  return  to 
the    rendezvous,    when    the    little    fellow 
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began  to  sniff  and  whine.  Lo!  a  few  feet 
up  the  trail,  rose  up  Mrs.  Bear,  also  sniffing 
and  whining,  an  easy  shot.  And  while 
we  were  skinning  her  out,  we  heard  some 
more  sniffing  and  whining,  and  saw  a  little 
shiny  black  fellow  up  a  tree,  from  which  he 
very  quickly  tumbled.  This  bear  and  the 
first  one  killed  offered  proof  of  the  hitting 
quality  of  the  modern  high-power  rifle,  my 
.405  bullet  fairly  taking  off  the  shoulder. 

Our  first  bear  was  also  a  black  bear,  and 
as  it  was  killed  under  circumstances  show- 
ing how  they  hunt  bears  on  the  slides  in 
that  country,  I  may  mention  it,  although 
personally  I  no  longer  care  to  kill  black 
bear,  as  they  offer  no  sort  of  sport  unless 
with  a  pack  of  good  dogs  and  in  a  riding 
country.  We  were  moving  slowly  up  the 
river  valley,  examining  the  slides,  when  at 
about  dusk  we  saw  the  bear,  a  fair-sized 
one,  show  far  up  at  the  top  of  the  slides, 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  a  climb. 
We  stalked  him  fast  as  we  could,  but  when 
we  got  up  he  had  disappeared.  We  went 
on,  and  after  we  had  nearly  given  it  up,  he 
arose  ahead  of  us,  sitting  up  within  sixty 
yards.  Then  I  did  a  bad  bit  of  sportsman- 
ship, as  it  seemed  to  me — hastily  shot  with 
my  sights  elevated  for  the  long  shot  which 
I  had  anticipated!  The  bear  did  not 
start,  and  the  next  guess  I  made  at  it 
caught  him  through  the  hind  leg — which 
so  disgusted  me  I  stopped  and  arranged  the 
sight  before  I  chucked  another  into  him, 
as  he  rolled.  This  bear  was  badly  cut  up, 
Walt  firing  into  him  also,  just  as  I  did  the 
last  time.  These  high-power  bullets  cut 
entirely  through  a  black  bear,  of  course. 

I  had  no  special  pleasure  killing  these 
black  bear,  and  did  not  care  to  hunt  for  any 
more.  Walt  insisted  that  he  saw  three  or 
four  others  that  I  did  not.  I  saw  the  four 
that  I  killed,  or  thought  I  killed,  and  the 
one  that  was  perhaps  crippled,  but  which 
escaped.  Certainly  1  was  never  in  my  life 
where  black  bear  were  so  numerous.  Only 
the  extreme  density  of  the  timber  kept  us 
from  making  a  great  raid  there.  In  one 
march  we  saw  seventeen  fresh  "signs"; 
and  there  was  a  deep  bear  trail  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  with  innumerable  logs,  trees, 
etc.,  torn  up  with  their  workings.  I  pre- 
sume there  were  at  least  thirty  bear  on  that 
ten  miles  of  valley,  possibly  more,  though 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  any  were  grizzly, 
in  spite  of  some  certainly  gigantic  foot- 


marks. Iiphraim  was  not  at  home  here 
any  more  than  on  Middle  River.  Possibly 
somewhere  very  high  up  on  the  bare  basins 
among  these  snowy  peaks  he  may  have 
been,  but  by  all  rules  he  belonged  at  that 
date  down  on  the  fresh  grass  and  green 
bulbs. 

Walt  and  I  had  three  robes,  or  more  ac- 
curately, about  two  and  a  half;  but  were 
only  half  happy  when  we  rounded  up  at 
Allison's,  that  worthy  cooking  for  us  beans, 
and  again  beans,  of  which  we  ate  very  many 
dishes  at  his  hospitable  fireside.  Allison 
went  with  us  to  our  camp  across  the  lake. 
A  big  windstorm  was  raging  and  the  lake 
was  bad,  the  mountains  very  stormy. 
And  lo!  that  night,  as  we  sat  by  our  fire, 
who  should  come  in  out  of  the  storm  but 
Barnes,  worn  and  haggard  and  thin  and 
brown,  with  a  vast  pack  on  his  back,  bigger 
than  he  had  taken  away.  Walt  sprang  to 
his  feet.  "By  the  Lord!"  he  cried,  "he's 
got  him!" 

It  was  even  so.  The  plucky  sportsman 
had  won  the  reward,  the  chief  trophy  of 
this  continent.  He  had  marched  up  to 
our  old  valley  the  first  day,  and  seen  Eph- 
raim  on  a  slide  a  half  mile  away.  Calmly 
he  stalked  him  within  sixty  yards,  and 
smashed  a  bullet  through  back  of  the 
shoulders.  Ephraim  let  out  a  vast  amazed 
bawl  and  dropped  for  the  count.  Barnes 
sent  another  ball  into  him,  that  lodged  be- 
tween the  shoulder  blades,  and  it  was  all 
over.  The  robe  was  eight  feet  in  the  raw, 
a  very  good  one;  but  the  story  of  the  suc- 
cessful hunter  was  brief  and  modest. 

After  killing  this  bear  and  curing  the 
hide,  Barnes  had  gone  out  hunting  again  on 
the  valley,  and  one  evening  saw  no  less  than 
four  grizzlies  on  one  snow  slide  at  one  and 
the  same  time;  which  again  is  a  record,  so 
far  as  I  know,  for  that  country  of  grizzly 
records.  Two  of  these  bears  were  very 
large,  much  larger  than  the  one  he  had 
killed.  I  asked  Barnes  why  he  had  not 
tried  for  them,  and  he  said  he  did  not  doubt 
he  could  have  killed  two  or  perhaps  three 
of  them  before  they  could  have  got  away; 
but  that  he  wanted  me  to  get  a  shot,  and 
so  he  had  come  down  after  me,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  see  the  bears  in  company 
again,  and  kill  the  whole  bunch. 

Both  men  now  asked  me  what  we  ought 
to  do,  and  the  problem  was  a  hard  one. 
It  certainly  seemed  that  Ephraim  was  now 
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coming  out,  and  that  we  had  at  least  a  fair 
chance  to  get  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  have  been  the  fifth  day  after  these 
bear  were  seen  before  we  could  possibly 
have  got  up  there;  moreover  time  was 
growing  short,  and  it  would  require  the 
best  part  of  a  week  to  get  back  up  the  river 
after  we  had  finished  our  hunt.  It  would 
take  us  scarcely  more  time  to  run  the  whole 
Big  Bend  downstream,  a  trip  no  sports- 
man had  done  so  far  as  Walt  knew;  and 
there  was  to  be  found,  somewhere  eighty 
miles  downstream,  a  somewhat  fabulous 
stream  known  as  End  Creek,  where  Walt 
said  we  would  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
to  get  a  grizzly  as  we  would  back  up  Middle 
River.  Barnes  and  I  were  keen  to  make 
this  river  trip,  although  Walt,  who  had 
made  it,  was  by  no  means  so  keen.  As  we 
debated  this  a  night  and  a  day,  we  had  a 
chance  to  reach  a  mature  decision.  During 
the  evening  we  made  a  mad  race  in  the 
white  caps  across  the  big  lake  after  a  bear 
which  we  saw  on  a  snow  slide  some  three 
miles  away,  and  which  Allison's  glasses 
made  out  to  be  a  grizzly  according  to  some 
of  the  party,  although  to  me  it  looked  like 
only  a  big  black  bear.  We  did  not  get 
across  in  time  for  a  shot,  for  the  old  fellow 
had  retired  to  the  cover;  and  our  return 
in  the  growing  storm  was  even  more  dan- 
gerous and  difficult,  keeping  us  out  far  into 
the  night.  It  was  on  this  long,  hard  pull 
that  Walt  concluded  Barnes  was  a  good 
enough  substitute  for  his  partner  Jack;  and 
that  night  he  said  he  was  willing  to  make 
the  run  down  the  river  if  we  were  willing  to 
chance  it.  It  was  thus  concluded;  and 
here  was  where  we  lost  what  was  no  doubt 
our  best  chance  to  get  a  grizzly — minor 
matter  as  that  subsequently  appeared  to 
us. 

We  wheedled  good-natured  Douglas  Al- 
lison out  of  old  Ironsides,  his  twenty-four 
foot  double-ended,  flat-bottomed  batteau 
— far  better  for  our  voyage  than  the  Yellow 
Peril;  and  on  the  next  morning  traversed 
our  dunnage  from  camp  to  the  mouth  of 
Middle  River  and  set  out.  That  was  as 
beautiful  a  morning  as  I  ever  saw  in  the 
mountains,  the  cloud  effects  being  simply 
superb;  and  we  lingered  for  a  time  trying 
to  secure  some  sort  of  photographic  records, 
inadequate  as  these  must  always  be  of  such 
grand  spectacles  of  the  wilderness.  Then 
we  paddled  down  four  or  five  miles  to  the 


end  of  Timbasket  Lake,  opened  up  a  narrow 
gap  in  the  black  forest  wall  that  seemed  to 
shut  it  in,  and — dropped. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  a  deep  rock 
wall  runs  from  the  Rocky  side  to  that  of  the 
Selkirks.  Above  this  ancient  rock  dam 
stretches  back  the  resultant  lake;  below, 
the  water  plunges  down  to  make  up  for  the 
descent  it  has  lost  in  the  eight  miles  above, 
the  river  here  being  called  the  Twenty-six 
Mile  Rapids.  It  was  wicked  water  from 
the  start,  and  we  had  not  run  three  hundred 
yards  before  Walt,  stern  paddle  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, called  out  for  the  first 
landing,  and  Barnes  got  his  first  ice  bath 
for  the  day.  He  took  the  flying  leap  when 
we  rounded  to,  nose  up  stream,  along  the 
rocky  shore  where  a  narrow  beach  offered 
footing.  As  landing-man,  he  carried  in 
his  hand  the  fifty-foot  knotted  rope  on 
which  our  lives  were  to  depend  for  some 
ensuing  days.  The  water  caught  him  mid- 
body,  but  his  feet  held  and  he  checked 
the  boat. 

This  in  effect  was  epitome  of  our  progress. 
We  got  out,  lined  Ironsides  down  over  the 
white  water  we  could  not  run,  jumped  in 
when  the  water  looked  passable  below, 
rode  as  far  as  we  dared,  and  then  recon- 
noitered  again.  Just  before  noon  Barnes 
made  his  first  and  only  mistake,  one  which 
nearly  cost  us  our  outfit  if  not  our  lives. 
He  mistook  an  order  Walt  gave  while  in 
the  very  clamorous  middle  of  a  bad  drop, 
heading  the  boat  in  shore  instead  of  out, 
and  so  throwing  us  broadside  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rollers.  We  wallowed  through 
however,  the  white  crests  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  us,  and  not  over-comfortable  to 
look  upon.  We  made  good  progress  all 
day,  running  the  bellowing  chute  at  the 
mouth  of  Cummins  Creek,  nine  miles  down 
the  rapids,  about  six  o'clock,  and  so  making 
camp  in  a  little  flat  where  the  mountain 
foot  stood  back  from  the  water.  All  night 
we  could  hear  the  din  of  the  grinding 
waters  in  our  ears,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of 
Tis  slept  very  well,  tired  as  we  were,  for 
there  was  some  anxiety  as  to  what  was 
ahead.  We  had  by  this  time  learned  that 
the  Columbia  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  no 
place  for  little  boats  or  inexperienced  men. 

In  this  handling  of  a  heavy  river  boat 
the  paddles  are  three  inches  thick  in  fhe 
shaft — they  must  not  break.  The  blade  is 
also  heavy  and  strong,  the  entire  paddle 
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about  seven  feel  in  length.  The  boal  is 
worked  in  precisely  the  opposite  way  to 
that  familiar  to  most  canoeists.  With  a 
small  canoe  you  go  to  starboard  by  paddling 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  hold  her  straight 
by  the  wrist  turn,  all  on  one  side  the  boat. 
That  would  mean  destruction  on  the  Co- 
lumbia with  the  heavy  boats  necessary 
and  in  smashing,  mixed  currents.  For  in- 
stance, you  wish  to  get  over  to  the  right, 
and  do  it  quick;  bow  paddle  reaches  over 
to  the  right  and  claws  with  all  his  might 
and  all  his  paddle,  his  blade  slanted  slightly 
so  that  the  current  helps  draw  the  boat 
over.  Meantime,  stern  paddle  perhaps 
shoves  his  paddle  deep  down  on  the  same 
side  and  pries  her  over  to  the  left  at  the 
stern;  or  if  the  case  be  not  so  urgent,  pad- 
dles strongly  out  on  the  left;  or  steers  with 
the  paddle  far  behind  as  the  case  may  be. 
"  It's  not  here  as  it  is  in  East  Canada/'  said 
Walt,  who  is  East  Canadian  and  a  river- 
man  of  old.  "There's  no  water  like  the 
Columbia.  She  has  more  power  in  her  than 
any  river  in  all  this  Northwest,  she's  so 
deep  and  strong.  Besides,  there's  devils 
in  her." 

That  expresses  the  feeling — it  has  devils 
in  it.  It  is  not  like  any  other  water. 
Along  its  shores,  as  I  learned  when  I 
scrambled  along  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain walls  while  the  boys  were  lining  the 
boat,  there  are  mica-shot  bowlders  run- 
ning from  the  size  of  Trinity  Church  down 
to  the  size  of  your  head.  These  must  also 
fall  far  out  midstream,  so  that  no  one  can 
gauge  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  There 
may  be  cones  that  run  down  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  rocks  that  thrust  up  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  more  under  the  water,  not  to 
mention  the  visible  ones  over  which  the 
water  breaks  in  deadly  surges  in  shore — 
the  dangers  which  forced  us  to  the  line  so 
often.  The  water  has  extraordinarily 
curious  qualities.  Sometimes  the  paddle 
sweeps  back  lightly  with  no  resistance; 
again,  the  water  seems  thick  and  hard,  not 
fluid,  but  compressed  unspeakably  where 
a  boil  or  a  cross  current  halts  the  sweep  of 
the  boat  forward.  There  is  very  much 
noise  in  this  water  all  the  time,  and  of  a 
sort  I  never  heard  elsewhere.  At  times 
the  compression  is  such  that  thewater  seems 
shivered,  and  it  grinds  on  itself  like  thin  ice 
or  like  crunching  glass.  Often  in  the 
nights  I  would  waken  and  think  the  ice 


was  coming  down,  but  it  was  only  the  grind- 
ing of  1  he  water  on  itself,  never  twice  alike. 
That  was  the  fearsome  thing  of  it.  The 
river  would  run  silent  for  minutes  at  a 
time,  then,  with  no  reason  in  the  world,  it 
would  unheave  and  fling  out  waves  from 
midstream,  and  wail,  and  grind  and  crash, 
as  though  something  were  down  in  there. 
It  was  our  feeling  all  the  time  we  were  on 
the  Columbia  that  it  was  a  real  creature, 
and  was  after  us,  laughing  and  threatening, 
and  mocking  and  chasing.  "She's  after 
us,  fellows,"  was  a  common  expression  as 
we  would  find  ourselves  grinning  at  the 
foot  of  some  steep  pitch.  It  is  a  devil's 
water.  Those  who  like  it  may  have  it. 
Not  again  for  me,  I  think;  or  at  best,  not  on 
the  June  rise. 

At  the  end  of  our  first  day  we  set  a  water- 
mark, so  that  we  could  test  the  rise  or  fall. 
Walt  was  glad  when  he  saw  that  there  was 
but  a  trifling  difference.  It  was  now  May 
28th,  and  the  snow  was  melted  in  all  the  val- 
leys. The  great  snow  fields  up  high,  from 
which  come  the  June  rise  of  all  great  moun- 
tain rivers,  might  turn  loose  any  day  of 
warm  sun;  and  if  the  June  rise  caught  us 
we  were  trapped  for  fair,  for  now  there  was 
no  getting  back  up  river.  It  was  run 
through  or  lose  our  numbers.  I  could  see 
that  Walt  was  uneasy,  though  better  river 
work  than  his  I  never  saw.  But  for  him 
we  would  be  in  the  wet  somewhere  to-day. 
Barnes  claimed  less  experience,  but  a  more 
gallant  soul  never  went  into  the  hills.  I 
would  want  no  better  companions  than 
these  two.  Our  second  day  continued  to 
be  of  a  certain  interest  to  the  life-insurance 
companies.  We  were  getting  more  tired 
now,  and  less  cautious,  and  so  took  swifter 
and  swifter  pitches.  I  cannot  say  just 
how  heavy  were  some  of  the  swells,  but  I 
should  say  a  third  to  half  the  length  of  our 
boat,  which  was  twenty-four  feet.  She 
proved  quite  a  ship,  and  we  gained  confi- 
dence. At  the  fast  runs  down  midstream 
on  the  white  water  we  could  not  help  yell- 
ing, no  matter  how  hard  we  tried  to  be 
serious — it  was  such  fun  after  all. 

At  about  noon  on  this  day,  at  Walt's 
order,  we  hauled  out  to  bail  and  take  stock. 
Walt  was  looking  troubled.  "There's  a 
trail  up  there  a  half  mile,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  black  mountain  side,  "and  if  you 
follow  it  five  miles,  you  can  strike  the  river 
at  what  we  call  the  Boat   Encampment. 
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You  can  toll  it  when  you  see  a  tree  and  a 
burned  flat;"  etc.,  etc. 

"Me  for  the  trail,"  said  I  to  Walt,  mis- 
doubting something  was  up. 

"  Below  us  is  the  worst  thing  we've 
struck  yet,"  he  admitted.  "There's  a 
piece  of  canon  there,  a  mile  or  so,  where  we 
can't  get  out,  and  have  to  go  through.  If 
we  get  off  the  comb  of  the  river,  we're  in 
the  eddies — and  then  it's  all  off.  But  it  '11 
only  take  ten  minutes  to  go  through,  while 
it  '11  take  you  several  hours  toget  around,  and 
we  '11  have  to  wait.  And  maybe  you  won't 
get  around  at  that;  or  if  you  do,  maybe  we 
won't  get  through;  and  if  we  didn't, 
where'd  you  be?  I  don't  want  to  waste 
any  time  hunting  you  up,  for  if  she  starts 
to  booming  while  we're  in  here,  we're  up 
against  it  sure.     Still,  you're  the  boss." 

"  I've  got  a  hunch  not  to  run  this  canon," 
said  I,  after  reflection. 

"I've  got  a  hunch  you're  scared,"  said 
Walt,  also  after  reflection. 

"You  can  just  bet  I'm  scared,  said  I; 
scared  deep  and  lasting,  and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it.  But  now,  since  you  don't 
know  the  difference  between  being  scared 
and  being  a  coward,  I'm  just  going  to  run 
through  with  you,  as  far  as  you  go."  So 
saying,  I  stepped  hastily  toward  the  boat 
— and  sprained  my  ankle  on  a  rock,  to 
prove  there  is  something  in  hunches. 

We  embarked,  after  careful  explanation 
by  Walt  of  precisely  what  must  be  the  plan 
of  action  when  once  we  were  in  this  canon, 
the  one  known  as  Rocky  Canon  sometimes, 
although  we  named  it  the  Upper  Death 
Canon,  by  reason  of  its  character.  It  was 
the  comb  of  the  river  we  must  run,  the  mid- 
rib of  white  water,  flung  up  high  in  the 
center  by  the  confining  walls  of  the  canon. 
This  rib  was  high  and  definite,  rolling  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high  in  breaking  white  crests, 
all  moving  forward  and  down.  We  struck 
square  for  the  middle  of  it;  and  then  I  saw 
a  sight  I  would  not  have  missed  for  very 
much,  now  that  I  am  through  with  it. 

We  swung  around  a  sharp  bend,  madly 
hugging  this  white,  high  water  in  the  mid- 
dle, old  Ironsides  plunging  into  the  crests 
game  as  a  pebble,  and  winning  our  admira- 
tion. Then  there  opened  up  a  sharp, 
double  bend  in  the  narrow,  rocky  canon,  a 
big  Z,  two  right  angles  almost,  in  the  rock 
wall.  We  ran  down  into  this,  clinging  as 
best  we  could  by  fast  paddling  to  our  white 


comb  of  the  river,  which  suddenly  grew 
higher  and  narrower.  We  were  riding  ten 
feet  higher  midstream  than  the  level  of  the 
water  on  either  shore.  On  the  left,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  leg  of  the  Z,  the  water  flowed 
backward,  upstream,  in  a  steady  green 
sheet,  unrippling,  in  a  curve  like  the  bent 
glass  of  a  vast  show-case.  Upon  the  right- 
hand  side  the  current  also  was  upstream  and 
very  rapid,  but  the  water  here  was  white 
and  broken.  The  downstream  current 
was  out  in  mid-river  on  the  comb;  and 
ahead  of  that  a  ledge,  with  plenty  of  water, 
but  with  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  of  drop 
it  seemed,  ran  almost  across  the  river. 
Below  this  ledge  was  a  wide  scooped-out 
basin  of  water  where  the  river  turned  into 
the  second  leg  of  the  Z,  and  on  the  farther 
edge  of  this  the  water  ran  high  and  swirled 
around,  flung  up  by  the  force  of  the  fall 
against  the  side  of  the  amphitheater,  as  a 
bicycle  is  swung  by  its  speed  on  a  walled 
track. 

All  this  I  saw  unfold  before  us  in  a  swift 
picture,  one  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  we 
raced  on  down  where  no  boat  belonged. 
We  held  to  our  comb,  however,  and  kept 
out  of  the  side  currents  and  the  white- 
topped  boils  which  come  up  out  of  the 
mysterious  depths  of  this  mad  river.  Even 
so,  we  had  the  nearest  of  squeaks  to  get 
through,  an  event  happening  for  which  no 
one  could  have  been  prepared.  Out  of  the 
stiff  rib  of  the  river's  mid-current,  some- 
where in  the  white  crest  that  raced  with 
us  and  above  us,  there  opened  up  a  deep 
hole,  a  white  edged,  cyclonic  looking  cone, 
so  deep  one  could  have  dropped  a  church 
into  it  had  one  had  a  church;  and  this 
twisting  thing  came  down  and  followed  us, 
racing  after  us  as  though  it  wanted  nothing 
so  much  as  to  get  hold  of  us — one  of  the 
most  dangerous  pitfalls  of  this  wicked 
river,  inhabited  of  devils.  I  saw  this  hole 
open  and  follow  on,  and  run  alongside  for  a 
few  yards,  dropping  quickly  astern  as  we 
swept  past.  It  missed  us  hardly  a  dozen 
feet.  I  could  look  down  straight  into  it. 
I  heard  Walt  call  out,  and  saw  the  paddles 
claw  and  scoop;  and  then  came  the  de- 
risive scream  of  the  water  as  we  swept  on 
down  over  the  ledge,  into  the  basin,  around 
its  bicycle  track,  and  around  the  next 
bend;  where  Mother  Columbia,  relenting, 
smiled  at  us  treacherously,  as  who  should 
say,  "Never  mind,  my  children,  I'll  get  you 
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next  time."  A  few  moments  later  we 
were  in  a  wide,  beautiful,  gentle  bend,  and 
so  pulled  up  at  the  beach  known  as  the 
Boat  Encampment.  Walt  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  face. 

"Did  you  see  that  hole  open  up  along- 
side back  there?"  he  asked.     I  nodded. 

"Maybe  that  was  your  hunch,"  he  said 
soberly.  "If  the  stern  of  the  boat  had 
slid  back  over  the  edge  of  that  hole,  she'd 
have  filled  behind  and  stood  straight  up  on 
end.  That  whirl  would  stand  a  small  saw- 
log  up,  and  pull  it  down."  After  which 
no  one  seemed  to  think  the  incident  of 
special  interest. 

"This  is  better  sport  than  hunting  griz- 
zlies," I  ventured,  as  we  were  eating  lunch. 

"A  thousand  times  better,"  agreed  Walt. 
"The  old  Columbia's  worse  than  a  thousand 
grizzlies,  I'll  tell  you  that;"  and  Barnes 
nodded  also.  "  I  take  off  my  hat  to  her 
every  time  I  run  her,"  said  Walt. 

From  the  Boat  Encampment  to  the  head 
of  the  Big  Bend  is  brisk,  but  not  very  dan- 
gerous water.  The  scenery  here  is  magnifi- 
cent, two  splendid  valleys  opening  back 
into  a  vast  white  solitude  of  untracked 
mountains.  First  came  the  Wood  River — 
part  of  old  David  Thompson's  trail  from 
the  head  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Koo- 
tenais,  and  just  beyond  that,  at  the  spot 
where  the  Columbia  swings  around  for 
the  south,  the  Canoe  River,  a  rapid  water 
leading  up  toward  the  Tete  Jaune  Cache, 
and  so  northward  and  Fraserward,  world 
without  end.  We  had  little  joy  of  even  so 
grand  a  panorama  as  this  little-known  one 
at  the  head  of  the  Big  Bend,  for  our  souls 
were  troubled.  Walt  gave  a  muttered  ex- 
clamation of  disgust  as  we  reached  the 
current  of  the  Canoe  River.  Both  it  and 
the  Wood  were  stained  yellow,  very  yel- 
low.    The  June  rise  was  on! 

We  had  no  great  pleasure  after  that. 
We  swept  down  another  twenty  miles, 
southward,  before  dark,  and  camped  at 
the  mouth  of  End  Creek,  Nagle  Creek,  or 
whatever  it  is;  but  we  exulted  not  at  all 
that  now  and  again  we  were  near  the  home 
of  Ephraim,  as  indeed  we  were  at  any  one 
of  these  many  tumbling  creeks  that  came 
down  from  the  high  basins.  Walt  con- 
fessed he  had  never  been  up  this  creek  to 
the  slides.  He  thought  it  might  be  eight 
or  ten  miles,  which  might  mean  a  couple  of 
days  before  we  got  our  upper  camp  es- 


tablished. Our  supplies  were  very  low, 
only  a  little  flour,  very  little  baking-powder, 
a  very  few  pounds  of  bacon.  If  we  could 
not  run  the  river,  we  would  be  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  railroad,  and  three-fourths 
of  this  would  be  over  country  almost  im- 
passable. This  sort  of  walk  on  flour  and 
water  and  a  sore  ankle  is  not  inviting. 
Barnes  and  I,  however,  were  for  the  hunt, 
thinking  it  wrong  to  come  so  far  and  then 
to  back  out.  Walt,  who  knew  more  of  the 
river  than  we  did,  set  out  his  water-mark 
that  night  with  a  very  sober  face,  and  in 
the  morning  he  was  still  more  sober.  I 
was  much  of  the  mind  to  tell  him  I  thought 
he  was  scared;  as  indeed  he  had  license 
to  be.  We  held  a  council  after  breakfast, 
and  resolved  that,  as  there  would  have 
been  more  anxiety  than  sport  in  a  bear  hunt 
when  the  river  was  coming  up  so  fast,  each 
foot  here  meaning  perhaps  a  dozen  feet  in 
the  wild  canons  below,  it  was  better  wisdom 
to  quit  the  hunt  and  get  out  while  we  could; 
and  if  we  could. 

We  were  off  early,  and  had  nothing  of 
special  interest  for  part  of  the  day,  as  the 
river  for  forty  miles  below  the  bend  has 
little  current  in  many  of  its  longer  reaches. 
We  paddled  against  a  head  wind  part  of 
the  time.  In  the  afternoon  we  got  some 
rough  water,  and  we  were  all  ready  to 
camp  when  evening  found  us  near  an  ac- 
cessible place,  this  being,  as  near  as  Walt 
could  remember,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  dreaded  Death  Rapids,  and  the  equally 
dreaded  Big  Eddy,  which  was  esteemed  by 
Walt  as  the  worst  thing  on  the  whole  river, 
and  a  place  over  which  we  should  line  if 
we  lined  nowhere  else.  We  were  still  some 
sixty  miles  above  Revelstoke  as  near  as  we 
could  tell — no  one  knows  what  the  dis- 
tances are  in  a  boat  running  at  such  vary- 
ing speeds;  and  we  were  in  no  mood  now 
to  walk  out.  We  decided  to  run  on  down. 
We  were  glad  we  had  not  lingered  after 
Ephraim  when  we  noted  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  river,  and  saw  its  flood  turn  from  green 
to  chocolate,  and  heard  new  groans,  wails 
and  mockings  come  up  from  the  depths  as 
we  lay  at  the  river's  brink  that  night  lis- 
tening to  the  tortured  things  that  live  be- 
low that  always  heaving  floor.  I  noted 
again  the  strange  grindings,  like  crashing 
glass  or  grating  ice  sheets,  a  sound  I  had 
never  heard  on  any  other  river  in  the  sum- 
mer time- 
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The  Columbia  does  no1  merely  threaten, 
but  perforins.  No  one  can  tell  how  many 
men  have  been  losl  on  the  Big  Bend.  The 
Surprise  Rapids,  far  up  at  the  head  of  the 
bend,  are  about  as  bad  as  any.  Seven- 
teen men  are  known  to  have  drowned  here. 
Leo  Davis  was  capsized  on  these  rapids 
while  we  were  at  Timbasket  Lake.  We 
found  his  boat  crushed  and  (lung  ashore  a 
hundred  miles  down  stream,  and  twenty 
miles  below  the  head  of  the  bend,  and  so 
thought  Leo  was  gone.  Later  we  learned 
that  he  got  out  alive,  though  losing  all  his 
supplies.  I  saw  another  broken  boat  on 
the  Twenty-six  Mile  Rapids,  whose  we 
never  knew,  nor  what  became  of  its  owner. 
We  saw  on  a  big  bowlder  near  shore  the 
name  of  a  Swede  who  was  drowned  a  few 
years  back,  whose  body,  of  course,  was  not 
recovered :  for  the  Columbia  never  gives  up 
its  dead.  Now  below  us  were  the  blood- 
iest of  all  these  waters,  thje  Death  Rapids, 
where,  in  the  mining  stampedes  soon  after 
the  California  gold  rushes,  so  many  miners 
were  drowned — some  say  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  in  what  was  called  the  French- 
men's stampede.  These  men  were  mostly 
drowned  from  rafts,  in  which  they  foolishly 
tried  to  get  down  river  to  avoid  the  awful 
walking.  Seven  Chinamen  once  started 
down  on  a  raft.  One  got  through  alive, 
hanging  fast  by  a  rope,  and  he  was  so  scared 
he  left  America  without  ever  saying  a  word. 
One  man  was  cast  up  a  few  feet  from  shore 
on  a  rock  from  which  he  did  not  dare  jump. 
His  companion  was  swept  down  in  their 
boat  for  a  mile  before  he  could  get  ashore 
and  come  back  to  rescue  him.  Three  men 
went  over  in  a  boat,  and  only  one,  a  duffer 
who  could  not  swim  a  stroke,  got  out. 
Further  down  the  river,  in  the  Revelstoke 
canon,  was  where  Tom  Home,  as  good  a 
river  man  as  there  was  in  the  ^Northwest, 
was  drowned  with  Jack  Boyc',  the  mail 
carrier,  a  man  who  was  in  dtaihry  terror 
of  the  Columbia,  and  who  would  not  even 
go  on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  preferring  to 
wallow  through  the  snow-piled  trails  up 
on  the  mountains.  Yet  the  Columbia  got 
him.  There  is  little  virtue  in  swimming 
when  you  get  out  in  the  Columbia  Rapids; 
the  boils  and  sucks  pull  down  the  stoutest 
swimmer.  Walt  said  that  an  oar  under 
the  chin  helps,  and  that  without  it  one 
cannot  last  long.  He  ought  to  know;  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Surprise  Rapids 


with  thai  equipment  once.  To  fight  the 
current  is  fatal.  A  couple  of  hundred 
yards  was  as  far  as  Tom  Home  got.  From 
the  top  of  the  canon  they  saw  the  boat  go 
over.  Boyd,  fearing  trouble,  had  lashed 
his  wrist  fast  to  the  line,  and  so  was  found. 
Home's  body  never  was  found. 

We  always  lashed  our  guns  fast  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  though  Walt  said 
that  was  taking  thought  for  others  after  us 
rather  than  ourselves;  yet  he  never  liked 
to  see  me  have  a  rope  coiled  by  my  side, 
saying  it  was  bad  luck  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions and  that  in  any  case  it  would  do  no 
good  if  we  went  over.  Such  were  a  few  of 
the  cheerful  reflections  in  which  we  in- 
dulged as  we  dropped  down  near  Death 
Rapids. 

The  river  was  now  much  changed  from 
the  appearance  it  had  when  Walt  went 
through  in  low  water.  Our  first  five  miles 
the  next  morning  were  like  shooting  the 
chutes  at  a  park.  The  water  acted  very 
strangely  part  of  the  time,  sometimes 
coming  up  in  a  great  boil  and  striking  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  as  though  a  big  arm 
had  swung  a  heavy  hammer  against  it. 
Sometimes  the  boat  was  wrenched  as 
though  with  opposing  giant  hands — places 
where  the  upstream  and  downstream  cur- 
rents caught  her.  Sometimes  a  big  swell 
would  fall  down  out  of  the  white  mid  comb 
and  seem  to  turn  our  boat  almost  over  in 
spite  of  all  we  could  do  to  keep  her  up. 
I  confess  that  I  never  saw  water  with  such 
power  or  with  so  many  inexplicable  freaks. 
I  think  some  of  this  worst  water  must  have 
been  in  the  dreaded  Big  Eddy;  for,  to  our 
own  surprise,  the  water  was  such  that  we 
ran  clean  across  the  Big  Eddy  and  did  not 
line  an  inch.  I  doubt  if  Walt  knew  it  un- 
til after  we  were  over. 

Below  this  eddy  there  was  a  short  canon, 
which  he  said  was  not  very  dangerous;  but 
it  was  fortunate  we  got  out  and  reconnoi- 
tered  here,  for  the  rise  of  the  river  had 
made  this  canon  a  raging  chasm,  where  no 
boat  could  have  run,  and  where  at  one 
point  we  could  not  even  line  down,  having 
to  take  old  Ironsides  out  and  around  for  a 
hundred  yards,  inch  by  inch,  up  along  the 
side  of  the  slanting  rock  wall,  from  which 
bowlders  big  as  houses  had  rolled  down. 
We  were  hours  going  two  miles  here. 

While  the  men  were  lining  down  below 
this  place,  which  we  called  the  Methodist 
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Canon,  I  walked  on  below,  and  so  saw  far 
off  on  the  left,  some  hundreds  of  yards 
away,  the  dreaded  Death  Rapids,  a  ridge 
of  white  water,  then  perhaps  twenty-five 
feet  high,  in  which  no  boat  could  have 
lived,  a  bad  trap  to  any  man  not  knowing 
this  river;  for  on  the  opposite  shore  the  en- 
trance to  the  chute  looked  inviting  and 
easy.  Once  below  the  end  of  the  Metho- 
dist Canon,  one  could  not  escape  on  that 
side  of  the  river.  The  men  got  Ironsides 
through  on  the  relatively  safer  right-hand 
shore,  only  after  a  long,  hard  strain  with  the 
line.  Meantime  I  was  two  miles  down 
stream,  and  had  found  another  nasty 
water,  through  which  it  seemed  to  me 
they  could  not  line — the  Priest  Rapids,  as  I 
afterward  learned.  Below  this  I  built  a 
fire,  to  show  the  others  where  I  was.  I  saw 
them  come  out  and  reconnoiter,  and  then 
go  back.  The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  saw 
the  boat  shoot  out  on  the  far  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  water  did  not  look  so  bad; 
and  down  they  came,  and  through,  like  a 
race  horse — a  fine  sight.  They  were  not 
able  to  make  landing  for  a  long  distance 
below  where  I  was  waiting.  Barnes  was 
full  of  glee,  and  said  that  was  about  the 
best  run  he  had  had.  The  waves  were 
about  twelve  feet,  they  thought.  From 
the  shore  they  did  not  look  the  half  of  that, 
but  no  rapid  can  be  gauged  until  you  get 
into  it.  They  had  to  cross,  for  the  Priest 
Rapids  were  as  bad  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  Death  Rapids  on  its  left. 

The  Gordon  Rapids  we  had  side-stepped 
practically,  the  high  water  opening  up  a 
harmless  chute  of  which  we  availed  our- 
selves; so  at  the  foot  of  the  Priest  we  be- 
gan to  think  that  the  worst  of  our  troubles 
was  over.  We  took  it  easy  for  a  few 
miles  of  fast  but  steady  water.  Toward 
evening  we  got  a  shot  at  a  lynx  which  came 
out  on  the  narrow  beach.  Walt  picked  up 
the  first  rifle  he  could  get  loose,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  Barnes'  .35,  and  missed  a 
couple  of  shots.  I  got  hold  of  Walt's  rifle, 
a  .33,  and  killed  the  cat  at  the  second 
shot.  We  thought  it  sixty  yards,  but  it 
was  over  a  hundred  and  sixty.  When  we 
finally  got  ashore,  after  rescuing  our  foolish 
little  dog,  who  thought  he  could  retrieve  a 
lynx  in  the  Columbia,  and  who  came  very 
near  getting  drowned,  we  went  back  after 
our  lynx,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
it  was  full  grown,  about  five  feet  long,  and 


would  weigh  perhaps  forty  pounds.  The 
distance  across  the  water  had  been  most 
deceptive.  1  presume  the  river  here  was 
three  hundred  and'  fifty  yards  wide.  In 
some  of  the  canons  it  was  not  over  a  hun- 
dred yards  wide;  in  some  of  the  very  worst, 
not  over  seventy-five  yards.  How  deep 
it  is  there  no  one  knows.  Its  power 
would  light  New  York,  or  grind  for  Chi- 
cago. St.  Anthony's  Falls  of  the  Mississippi 
are  weak  beside  it. 

The  June  rise  was  now  on  full,  but  we 
cared  not  that  the  river  rose  four  feet  the 
next  night,  for  we  now  were  safe.  One 
night  more  we  spent  in  camp,  listening  to 
the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  the  river,  and 
so  dropped  down  to  the  farm  cut  out  of  the 
wilderness  years  ago  by  poor  Jack  Boyd. 
We  had  no  excitement  after  that.  We 
met  a  steamboat  captain  who  tied  up 
above  the  Revelstoke  Canon,  stopped  by 
the  June  rise.  He  travels  some  of  these 
safer  lower  waters. 

"  I  wouldn't  come  through  what  you've 
run  in  that  boat  for  five  thousand  dollars," 
said  he,  "and  I  wouldn't  go  a  foot  farther 
in  it  for  all  the  money  you  could  stack  up 
in  front  of  me.  The  Columbia's  no  place 
for  little  boats,  my  sons." 

For  one  I  am  willing  to  take  his  word  for 
that.  But  this  is  what  a  look  at  the  Big 
Bend  may  cost;  and  this  is  what  the  pur- 
suit of  Ephraim  sometimes  means. 

Meantime,  as  showing  what  a  difference 
in  luck  may  mean,  I  might  state  that  two 
weeks    before    we    struck    Revelstoke,    a 

resident  sportsman,  Dr  M ,  started  out 

on  a  little  hunt  with  a  guide  and  a  single 
pack  horse,  taking  only  four  days'  grub 
along.  The  second  day  from  the  railroad 
they  found  an  eight-foot  grizzly,  methodi- 
cally shot  him  up,  took  his  hide  and  came 
home  again  that  evening.  I  was  thirty- 
five  days  in  the  mountains,  and  did  not  see 
a  grizzly  that  I  was  sure  was  a  grizzly. 
Last  spring  a  young  Englishman  dropped 
off  at  Revelstoke  and  said  calmly  that  he 
had  come  to  kill  a  grizzly,  you  know. 
And,  you  know,  he  got  a  barber  or  some- 
body for  a  guide,  and  went  out  a  little  way, 
far  enough  to  satisfy  the  guide's  consci- 
ence for  taking  away  his  money,  and  in  a 
week  they  were  back.  The  Englishman 
had    killed    a   splendid   nine-foot   grizzly. 

That  is  part  of  the  pleasure  in  the  search 
for  Ephraim.     You  never  can  tell. 


MOWGLI    IN    THE   JUNGLE 

AN  INTERPRETATION    OF   KIPLING'S   JUNGLE   BOOK 
BY    J.   M.    GLEESON 


"  Ballo,  ike  sleepy  brown  bear  who  teaches  the  wolf  cubs  the  Law  of  the  Jungle 
.  .  .  rose  up  on  his  hind  quarters  and  grunted:  '  Let  htm  run  with  the  pack,  and 
be  enierea  with  the  others'" 


"Oppress  not  the  cubs  of  the  stranger,  hut  hail  them  as  Sister  and  Brother, 
For  though  they  are  little  and  fubsy,  it  may  be  the  Bear  is  their  mother." 


'As  the  dawn  was  breaking  the  iVolj-pack  yelled 

Once,  twice,  and  again! 
Feet  in  the  jungle  that  leave  no  mark! 
Eyes  that  can  see  in  the  dark — the  dark! 
Tongue — give  tongue  to  it!    Hark!    O  Hark! 

Once,  twice,  and  again!" 


'"  They  have  cast  me  out  from  the  Man  Pack,  Mother' ,  shouted  Mowgli,  'hut 
I  come  with  the  hide  of  Shere  Khan  to  keep  my  word!'" 
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UNDER    THE    ICE 

A      TRUE     STORY 

BY    DAVID    LANSING 

HIS  is  the  story  of  what 
befell  Charlie  Wilkins  in 
the  Copper  River  Coun- 
try of  Alaska.  It  was 
told  me  by  a  man  who 
was  with  him  at  the 
time,  James  S.  Gordon, 
and  it  needs  no  tinsel  of  fiction  to  make  it 
worth  setting  down  as  a  big,  bold  fragment 
of  life  as  it  is  lived  on  "the  long  trail,  the 
trail  that  is  always  new." 

"Wilkins  was  as  brave  and  hardy  a  man 
as  ever  shouldered  a  pack  and  hunted  for 
gold  along  the  Copper  River.  He  was 
the  kind  that  would  travel  all  day  and  never 
get  peevish  or  done-up,  and  he  had  a 
cheerful  laugh  and  a  good  word  for  all 
hands,  no  matter  how  fast  the  trouble  was 
.coming.  He  was  just  one  of  that  breed, 
big  of  mind  and  body,  that  seems  built  to 
rough  it  and  take  chances  out-of-doors,  and 
who  would  curl  up  and  pine  away  cooped 
up  in  a  city.  No  game  was  too  stiff  for 
him  to  go  up  against,  until — but  I  am  get- 
ting ahead  of  the  day  which  fairly  shriv- 
elled the  soul  of  Charlie  Wilkins,  and  left 
him  crushed  and  quiet  and  nervous,  until 
you  pitied  him  and  swore  because  you 
couldn't  help  him  get  back  the  courage 
and  the  bright  temper  that  had  been 
wrenched  out  of  him  for  good  and  all. 

"It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  and 
if  you've  been  in  Alaska  you  know  what  it 
meant  to  be  hauling  your  outfits  up  the 
Copper  River  on  the  ice.  It  wasn't  ex- 
citing, just  a  hellish  drudgery  of  fighting 
the  cold  and  toiling  along  in  the  snow  and 
faking  up  new  dreams  of  gold  somewhere 
ahead  to  keep  you  pegging  along  to  God 
knows  where.  It  was  monotonous,  hard, 
and  without  any  end  to  it,  and  Charlie 
Wilkins  was  the  only  man  who  didn't  wear 
the   edge   off   his   temper,   while   he  was 


hauling  more  pounds  on  his  sled  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

"What  happened  to  him  came  without 
any  warning.  We  were  shuffling  along  the 
river  bed,  when  Charlie  looked  ahead  and 
saw  an  open  hole  in  the  ice.  He  was 
thirsty  and  he  hustled  on  a  little  ahead, 
and  was  glad  to  note  that  the  ice  was  thin 
and  the  black  water  running  close  to  the 
surface.  This  made  it  look  easy  for  him 
to  kneel  down,  unsling  his  tin  cup  from 
his  belt  and  scoop  up  a  drink.  We  were 
moving  up  to  join  him  when  plop!  the  ice 
gave  way  and  Wilkins  vanished  like  a 
shot.  There  was  no  time  for  him  to  yell 
or  wave  an  arm.  He  just  dropped  into  the 
black  water  that  swirled  under  the  ice,  and 
was  carried  out  of  sight  before  we  could 
more  than  gasp  and  blink. 

"There  wasn't  one  chance  in  a  million 
that  we  could  ever  find  poor  Wilkins  again, 
alive  or  dead.  While  we  stood  like  dumb 
fools  and  glared  at  the  hole  he  had  dropped 
into,  the  swift  current  was  rolling  him 
along  under  the  ice  like  a  log.  But  with  a 
kind  of  frenzy  we  four  scattered  and  ran 
down  stream,  stumbling  in  the  snow, 
falling,  scrambling,  crying  and  swearing 
and  calling  to  each  other. 

"Every  little  way  one  of  us,  and  then 
another,  would  fall  to  scraping  a  hole  in  the 
snow  until  he  got  down  to  the  ice,  to  try  to 
see  through  it  and  holler  like  a  crazy  man 
for  Wilkins.  Then  we'd  put  an  ear  close 
to  the  ice  and  listen,  hoping  to  hear  a  yell 
from  Wilkins.  It  wasn't  reasonable,  but 
we  couldn't  give  him  up  without  making 
a  try,  and  if  anybody  in  the  world  could 
best  out  a  hideous  game  like  this,  it  was 
this  same  Charlie  Wilkins,  we  all  knew 
that. 

"  Ray  Millard  was  plowing  along  about 
five  hundred  yards  below  the  air-hole  where 
Wilkins  had  disappeared,  when  he  thought 
he  heard  a  faint  cry  from  somewhere  under 
his  feet.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  his 
hair  stood  on  end  while  he  yelled  for  Us  to 
come  and  listen.  We  crowded  around -him 
with  our  mouths  open  and  there  -was-  a 
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silence  you  could  have  cut  with  an  axe, 
while  we  waited  for  what  seemed  years  and 
years.  Then  we  all  heard  it  repeated,  a 
muffled  cry  for  help,  just  a  little  weak  ghost 
of  a  cry  that  seemed  ever  so  far  away. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  We  heard 
it  again,  and  we  knew  that  Wilkins  was 
alive  somewhere  there  underneath  the  ice. 

"We  scattered  a  little  trying  to  locate 
it  more  definitely,  and  then  we  found  our- 
selves circling  back  like  a  ^ack  of  hounds, 
to  where  Millard  was  already  flat  on  his 
belly,  digging  away  at  the  ice  with  his 
sheath  knife.  We  had  lost  our  axe  coming 
up  the  river  and  were  expecting  to  get. 
another  that  night  at  a  camp  we  were 
heading  for.  So  all  we  had  to  dig  with 
were  our  heavy  knives,  and  they  were  like 
tooth-picks  for  the  task  in  front  of  us. 
We  flopped  down  in  a  bunch  and  began  to 
chip  away  at  that  infernal  ice,  not  knowing 
how  many  feet  down  we  had  to  carve  our 
way.  Nobody  said  a  word,  just  grunted 
and  panted  and  dug  and  made  the  ice  fly, 
and  wondered  whether  we  would  ever  see 
Charlie  Wilkins  again.  It  was  almost 
worse  in  some  ways  than  to  have  seen  him 
drowned  good  and  dead  before  your  eyes. 
If  he  were  still  alive  and  could  hear  us 
trying  to  get  at  him,  and  he  didn't  hold 
out  until  we  got  a  hole  through — Good 
God,  man,  think  of  what  torture  it  meant 
for  him  and  for  us! 

"  Before  long  our  hands  began  to  bleed 
from  the  edges  of  the  ice  we  were  tearing 
at,  and  as  the  hole  grew  bigger  and  deeper 
it  was  red  with  blood,  a  big  crimson  splotch 
in  the  ice.  But  nobody  stopped  to  tie  up 
his  hands  or  tried  to  keep  gloves  on  them. 
Now  you  could  not  have  made  me  believe 
that  a  bunch  of  men  could  cut  down 
through  two  feet  of  ice  with  nothing  but 
their  knives,  and  do  it  in  time  to  pull  out 
a  man  beneath.  But.  we  were  doing  im- 
possible things  that  day. 

"When  we  were  a  foot  and  a  half  down 
we  were  somewhere  near  the  end  of  this 
incredible  undertaking.  We  knew  this  be- 
cause we  could  see  the  water  running,  and 
soon  we  could  hear  the  voice  of  Wilkins. 

We  stopped  work  for  a  minute  with  our 
heads  in  the  hole  and  we  could  make  out 
some  of  his  words.  He  was  asking  us  to 
listen  and  then  we  heard  him  telling  us 
that  he  couldn't  hold  out  any  longer,  and 
he  was  bidding  us  each  good-by  by  name. 


"The  tears  froze  on  our  cheeks  as  we 
shouted  back  to  him  to  hold  on  and  we 
would  soon  have  him  out  of  there.  But 
there  was  no  response,  and  we  were  sure 
that  he  had  drifted  away  to  his  death  just 
as  we  were  almost  within  reach.  We  fell 
to  again,  however,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
could  never  get  through  that  last  few  inches. 
Then  some  man  who  had  kept  his  wits 
from  getting  clean  jumbled,  snouted  that 
we  must  scoop  out  the  ice  and  make  a 
bigger  hole  before  we  broke  through,  be- 
cause the  water  would  rush  in  as  soon  as  the 
ice  was  broken  and  we  couldn't  fish  Wilkins 
out  if  he  was  still  in  sight.  So  we  hacked 
away  until  we  had  a  hole  big  enough  to  let 
a  man's  body  through,  and  then  our  knives 
drove  at  the  bottom  all  together  and  we 
crashed  through  and  almost  slipped  in 
ourselves,  because  we  were  hanging  over 
the  edge  on  our  bellies. 

"  The  sled  rope  had  been  fetched,  and  we 
made  a  loop  and  passed  it  down  and  around 
the  body  of  what  looked  like  a  dead  man 
doubled  under  there  with  only  his  nose  and 
mouth  out  of  water.  He  was  all  in,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  mighty  little  hope  of 
doing  anything  more  with  him  than  dig- 
ging another  hole  to  bury  him  ashore. 
We  put  him  on  a  sled,  stripped  and  rubbed 
him,  wrapped  him  up  in  furs,  and  filled 
him  full  of  alcohol  and  Jamaica  ginger  and 
hot  water  as  soon  as  we  could  make  a  fire. 

"The  drink  we  threw  into  him  would 
have  made  a  corpse  sit  up  and  kick,  and 
after  a  repetition  of  the  dose,  Wilkins 
actually  opened  his  eyes.  They  were  sunk 
way  back  in  his  head,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  had  lost  fifty  pounds  and  aged  as  many 
years,  his  face  was  so  wrinkled  and  white 
and  drawn.  Then  we  pushed  along  toward 
the  camp  we  were  hoping  to  make  by 
nightfall,  and  on  the  way  Wilkins  groaned 
and  finally  managed  to  sputter: 

"Boys,  that  was  a  close  call.' 

"Next  day  he  was  up  and  weakly  put- 
tering around  the  camp,  and  trying  to  lend 
a  hand  at  the  cooking.  But  he  had  no 
strength  in  him,  and  he  would  just  sit 
around  most  of  the  time  and  shiver  for 
sheer  nervousness.  As  soon  as  he  pulled 
himself  together  enough  to  tell  us  his  end 
of  the  struggle  under  the  ice,  this  is  what 
we  heard: 

"'When  the  ice  broke  under  me  and  I 
was  spilled  into  the  river,  I  touched  bot- 
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torn  with  my  feet  and  dragged  them  along 
over  the  rocks,  trying  to  brace  myself  while 
the  current  pulled  me  along.  There  was 
room  for  me  to  keep  my  head  above  water, 
but  in  no  time  I  had  been  dragged  down 
past  the  hole  I  had  made  and  was  under 
the  ice.  But  I  could  see  the  light  that 
filtered  through  the  hole  behind  me,  and  I 
tried  to  get  back  to  it. 

"I  think  I  could  have  made  it  even 
against  the  current,  but  for  the  weight  of 
the  big  cake  of  'ce  that  had  broken  off  with 
me  and  which  was  butting  against  my 
chest  and  forcing  me  down  stream.  It 
pushed  me  back  step  by  step,  the  light 
getting  fainter  all  the  time.  I  felt  my 
last  chance  for  life  was  in  fighting  my  way 
back  to  the  hole,  and  as  the  light  died  out 
and  I  went  stumbling  and  kicking  down 
stream  an  inch  at  a  time,  I  thought  it  was 
all  over  with  Charlie  Wilkins. 

"This  seemed  like  dying  slow  and  hard, 
but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  That 
damned  cake  of  ice  that  was  shoving  me 
down  stream  was  as  cruel  and  infernally 
active  as  if  it  had  been  alive.  Whenever 
I'd  get  a  foothold  on  the  bottom  and 
begin  to  think  I  could  make  a  step  toward 
the  light,  the  cake  of  ice  would  hand  me  one 
in  the  chest  or  beat  my  head  down  under 
water,  and  I'd  have  to  give  up  and  fight 
for  breath  and  a  chance  to  get  my  head 
above  water  again.  Finally  I  had  to  let 
go.  I  was  getting  so  weak  that  I  couldn't 
brace  myself  for  another  effort,  and  the 
cake  of  ice  swung  me  clean  around,  I  lost 
my  footing,  and  was  whirled  down  stream 
like  a  chip,  rolling  over  and  over. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  keep  the  water 
from  getting  into  my  lungs,  for  I  held  my 
breath  until  I  was  on  the  point  of  blowing 
up,  and  then  my  head  would  bob  out  of 
water  and  bump  against  the  roof  of  the 
river  and  be  forced  under  again.  Now 
and  then  my  feet  would  get  a  hold  for  a 
minute,  and  I  would  try  to  brace  back  and 
turn,  but  it  was  no  use.  Once  I  fetched 
up  against  a  bowlder,  but  it  was  too  slip- 
pery to  cling  to  and  I  was  too  weak  to 
get  much  of  a  wrap  around  it.  What  was 
I  thinking  about?  Nothing,  except  that  I 
had  a  mighty  few  seconds  left  to  live,  and 
that  it  was  up  to  me  to  make  a  last  kick 
or  two  and  die  with  some  self-respect,  be- 
cause I'd  done  my  best  right  up  to  the 
finish.     Also  it  struck  me  a  poor  kind  of  a 


joke  to  play  on  a  man — this  fooling  with 
him  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

'"Just  about  that  time  my  feet  struck 
bottom  again,  and  I  clawed  at  the  ice  over- 
head and  one  hand  caught  in  a  little 
fissure  or  crack.  I  held  fast  for  a  moment, 
got  the  other  hand  up,  and  squeezed  an  arm 
into  the  crack  pretty  near  up  to  my  elbow. 
1  icz  my  heels  into  the  gravel,  and  hung 
there,  while  the  water  sucked  at  me  and 
was  pulling  me  down.  But  by  holding 
my  mouth  close  to  the  ice  I  could  breathe 
and  I  got  a  little  bit  of  strength  back,  and 
my  arm  held  fast  in  the  crack  and  I  was 
anchored;  but  God  only  knew  for  how 
long,  and  it  seemed  to  be  no  better  than 
dragging  the  agony  out  anyhow.  But  I 
hung  on,  you  bet,  though  it  did  seem  most 
foolish. 

" '  I  yelled  as  loud  as  I  could  as  soon  as 
my  wind  came  back,  though  it  seemed  as 
silly  a  stunt  as  shouting  from  the  Copper 
River  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  friend  on 
Broadway.  Then  my  arm  would  slip  and 
my  heart  would  freeze  up  with  thinking 
the  end  had  come,  and  I'd  claw  for  a  fresh 
hold,  and  my  chin  would  dip  under  water 
and  strangle,  and  the  fight  for  breath  would 
begin  again.  I  was  yelling  for  help  when- 
ever I  could,  but  I  didn't  expect  any  help, 
that's  the  curious  part  of  it.  I  knew  that 
the  ice  must  be  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and 
I  remembered  that  the  gang  had  no  axe 
handy,  and  I  had  no  notion  that  my  voice 
would  carry  through  the  ice. 

'"I  don't  know  how  long  I  hung  there 
and  went  through  all  this  useless  circus, 
but  after  a  long,  long  while,  I  heard,  a 
faint  tap,  tap.  I  thought  it  must  be  inside 
my  head,  but  I  yelled  some  more.  And 
after  another  century  or  so,  it  seemed  as 
if  a  little,  pale  patch  of  light  was  coming 
through  the  ice  into  the  black  darkness 
above  me.  The  tapping  sounded  nearer, 
and  I  guessed  that  the  boys  had  located 
me  and  were  trying  to  get  at  me  by  dig- 
ging at  the  ice  with  their  knives. 

'"I  was  numb  and  dead  all  over  by  this 
time,  and  had  lost  all  feeling  of  cold  or 
pain,  although  my  neck  was  straining 
nearly  double,  like  a  busted  hinge,  to  keep 
my  mouth  clear  of  the  water.  I  was  near 
the  end  of  my  rope.  I  knew  I  could  hold 
out  only  seconds  longer,  and  I  tried  to  yell 
again.  This  time  I  got  an  answer.  I 
could  hear  voices  over  my  head  and  I  un- 
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derstood  they  were  telling  me  to  keep  up 
courage  and  hold  on  and  they  would  get 
me  out. 

!"The  news  came  too  late  to  brace  me 
up.  I  felt  calm  and  clear-headed  and 
faced  death  without  any  more  thought  of 
fighting  it,  I  was  sure  the  boys  could  not 
reach  me  in  time,  for  my  arm  was  slipping 
again  and  my  legs  were  too  far  gone  to 
hold  me  up  against  the  current.  I  tried 
to  figure  how  much  longer  it  would  take 
to  get  through  the  remainder  of  the  ice, 
but  it  seemed  hopeless. 

'"So  I  said  good-by  to  each  of  the  boys, 
though  I  couldn't  see  them — but  they 
could  hear  me.  I  told  them  that  in  my 
clothes  bag  I  had  a  little  sack  of  gold-dust 
which  they  were  to  send  back  to  my  wife 
in  the  States,  and  I  sent  a  message  to  her. 
Then  I  went  off  to  sleep,  and  had  a  few 
mixed-up  thoughts  of  home  and  one  thing 
or  another,  such  as  you  float  away  into 
dreamland  with — and  I  thought  I  heard 
the  tapping  and  digging  again,  but  it  was 
all  very  faint  and  far  away. 

"That  was  the  end  of  Charlie  Wilkins 
until  he  came  to  with  a  jolt  of  raw  alcohol 
surging  through  his  system  like  a  prairie 
fire.'" 

COUPLED    IN    THE 
BETTING 

BY    ALFRED    STODDART 

MRS.  RICHARD  BRADBURY,  wife  of 
the  M.  F.  H.  of  the  far-famed  Mead- 
owthorpe  Hunt  Club,  in  other  respects  one 
of  the  most  reasonable  and  temperate  of 
women,  possessed,  nevertheless,  one  weak- 
ness which  kept  her  in  an  almost  perpetual 
ferment  of  excitement  and  anxiety.  The 
wife  of  the  M.  F.  H.  was  an  inveterate 
matchmaker. 

As  the  wife  of  the  Master  of  Hounds  in 
a  sporting  community  such  as  Meadow- 
thorpe,  Mrs.  Bradbury  wielded  a  social  in- 
fluence which  was  little  short  of  formidable. 
In  fact,  her  word  was  law  over  the  teacups, 
just  as  her  husband's  was  in  the  hunting 
field.  Possibly  it  was  this  taste  of  power 
which  made  Mrs.  Bradbury  thirst  to  control 
:|he  matrimonial  destinies  of  the  little  world 
over  which  she  reigned. 

At  all  events, -she  had  set  her  heart  upon 
-providing  -a  wife  for  Langdon  Norris,  who 


had  long  eluded  her  wiles  and  defied  he." 
artifices.  Nominally  a  member  of  the 
Meadowthorpe  "hunting  set,"  Norris  did 
not  possess  a  residence  in  that  sporting 
country,  preferring  his  luxurious  bachelor 
quarters  in  town.  He  had  for  some  years, 
however,  been  a  member  of  the  Meadow- 
thorpe Hunt  Club,  had  played  on  the  local 
polo  team  and  was  a  constant  visitor  at  a 
number  of  the  neighboring  country  houses. 
So  Mrs.  Bradbury  felt  fully  justified  in 
assuming  authority  over  his  affairs. 

She  found  him,  however,  rather  a  diffi- 
cult subject,  The  Woodville  girls,  one  of 
whom  she  had  chosen  to  make  Norris 
happy,  were  thrown  in  his  way  in  a  shame- 
less manner,  and  Mrs.  Bradbury's  mis- 
guided zeal  in  the  good  cause  finally  be- 
came so  alarming  to  poor  Norris  that  he 
packed  up  his  belongings  and  hied  himself 
to  England  for  a  whole  year,  ostensibly 
for  a  season's  hunting  from  Melton  Mow- 
bray, but  really  to  escape  Mrs.  Bradbury's 
machinations. 

This,  however  was  only  temporizing 
with  Fate,  The  'atter,  in  the  person  of  the 
wife  of  the  M.  F.  H.,  simply  bided  her  time, 
until  finally  the  reports  of  good  sport  at 
Meadowthorpe,  the  love  of  home  which  ex- 
ists in  all  hearts,  and  the  divine  workings 
of  his  destiny,  brought  Norris  back  again 
to  his  old  haunts. 

It  was  almost  a  surrender;  and  the 
Woodville  girls,  who  were  cousins  of  Mrs, 
Bradbury,  being  still  on  the  eligible  list, 
the  wife  of  the  M.  F.  H.  straightway 
planned  a  house  party.  The  hunting  sea- 
son was  in  full  swing.  Meadowthorpe  was 
gay.  The  surrounding  country  houses 
were  full  to  overflowing. 

Diana,  the  elder,  was  a  dashing  young 
woman,  fond  of  horses  and  outdoor  life. 
In  racing  parlance,  Mrs.  Bradbury  "de- 
clared to  win"  with  her,  while  Helen,  the 
younger  sister,  a  quiet  little  girl  of  more 
domestic  tastes,  was  simply  entered  to 
"make  the  pace." 

It  was  a  dismal  and  rainy  evening  in 
November  when  the  house  party  assembled 
at  Gray  Towers.  Norris'  face  wore  the 
slightly  bored  expression  of  one  who  does 
not  know  what  he  wants.  Mingled  with 
this  was  something  of  resignation.  He 
was  tired  of  traveling — tired  of  being  asked 
to  meet  marriageable  young  women — -tired 
of  having  no  home  of  his  own — tired  of 
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evading  Mrs.  Bradbury's  amiable  designs 
— and  just  a  little  lonely. 

Moreover,  there  was  something  very  snug 
and  pleasant  about  the  little  dinner  in 
Gray  Towers  that  evening.  There  were 
only  six  present,  the  host  and  hostess,  the 
two  Woodville  girls,  Norris  and  Major 
Barclay,  so  old  and  confirmed  a  bachelor 
that  even  Mrs.  Bradbury  respected  his 
liberty.  Although  the  best  company  and 
the  jolliest  diner-out  in  Meadowthorpe,  he 
was  absolutely  safe  and  warranted  not  to 
interfere  with  the  most  elaborate  plans  for 
matchmaking. 

Diana  Woodville,  who  sat  next  to  Norris 
and  rattled  along  merrily  about  horses  and 
hounds  and  the  prospects  of  the  next  day's 
sport,  looked  superb  in  a  dull-red  evening 
gown,  with  a  full-blown  American  Beauty 
nestling  among  her  dark  tresses.  Norris 
could  not  but  admire  her  beauty.  She 
had  splendid  teeth  and  she  laughed  almost 
constantly.  Her  sister  Helen,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  him,  was  more  demure.  She  was 
quite  different  also  in  type,  being  as  fair  as 
Diana  was  dark.  In  her  way,  however, 
she  was  quite  as  pretty,  and  several  times 
Norris  found  himself  wondering  which  one 
he  admired  most. 

He  had  ceased  to  struggle  with  destiny, 
however,  and  as  Diana  had  been  placed 
beside  him  he  took  what  the  gods  gave 
him  and  talked  with  her  merrily  enough. 
It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  do  so,  for  Diana 
took  a  wonderful  interest  in  sport,  and  to 
Norris'  surprise  seemed  really  to  know 
something  about  it. 

The  evening  passed  all  too  quickly,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world-worn 
young  man  of  thirty-two,  Langdon  Norris, 
and  he  retired  thinking  how  remarkably 
well  Diana  Woodville  would  look  on  horse- 
back. 

There  was  only  one  time  in  the  evening 
when  Norris'  attention  was  diverted  toward 
the  younger  sister.  It  was  when  the  latter 
went  to  the  piano  and  played  and  sang,  at 
Major  Barclay's  urgent  request,  an  ex- 
quisite little  French  chanson. 

Hounds  met  at  the  White  Horse  Inn  next 
morning,  and  whether  or  no  "a  southerly 
wind  and  a  cloudy  sky"  proclaimed  a  hunt- 
ing day — one  thing  is  certain,  there  were 
many  bright  and  eager  faces  in  the  crowd 
which  assembled  at  the  old  hostelry  to  take 
part  in  the  day's  sport. 


Bradbury,  full  of  his  responsibilities  as 
Master,  had  ridden  off  early  to  the  kennel 
to  draft  his  pack  for  the  day.  Mrs.  Brad- 
bury had  run  up  to  town  for  a  day's  shop- 
ping. Helen  Woodville  had  excused  her- 
self from  hunting,  to  Norris'  secret  amuse- 
ment, while  Diana,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
won  his  increased  admiration  by  her 
superb  appearance,  in  a  well-fitting  habit, 
on  Peacock,  Bradbury's  chestnut  six-year- 
old  and  one  of  the  best  in  his  stable. 

Thus  it  transpired  that  Diana  and 
Norris  rode  to  the  meet  together;  and  the 
latter  was  so  much  impressed  with  his  fair 
companion  that  he  came  very  near  pro- 
posing several  times  on  the  way.  He  had 
struggled  against  matrimony  so  long  that 
now,  when  he  felt  his  strength  deserting 
him,  he  would  have  proved  an  easy  victim 
to  the  slightest  encouraging  circumstances. 

They  reached  the  White  Horse,  however, 
without  incident  worthy  of  note,  to  find 
that  Bradbury  had  been  keeping  the  whole 
field  waiting  for  them  and  that,  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  usual  ten  minutes 
'Taw,"  beyond  which  Bradbury  waited  for 
no  man — or  woman — the  Master  had  just 
given  Tim,  the  huntsman,  the  signal  to 
move  on  to  covert. 

As  they  jogged  on  to  Paisley's  Woods, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  Master  Reynard 
at  home,  Norris  noted  the  fact  that  Diana 
attracted  no  little  admiration.  Also  it  soon 
developed  that  the  horse  he  rode — Roches- 
ter, a  green  young  colt  of  his  own — was  ex- 
ceedingly hot-blooded  and  hard  to  hold. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  Paisley's 
Woods  and  taken  a  moment's  rest  before 
a  whimper,  swelling  to  a  chorus  of  yelps, 
came  from  the  eager  pack  in  covert,  and 
presently  the  welcome  cry  "gone  away," 
echoing  from  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  set 
every  nerve  tingling  and  caused  a  general 
stampede  among  the  waiting  sportsmen. 

"Follow  me!"  cried  Norris  to  Diana,  as 
he  jammed  his  top-hat  down  hard  on  his 
head.  The  bay  reared  and  attempted  to 
bolt.  "Confound  you!"  Norris  cried,  ad- 
dressing the  animal,  "I'll  pull  your  head 
off  if  you  don't  stop  this." 

It  was  a  bad  beginning,  and  it  seemed 
very  much  more  probable  that  the  bay 
colt  would  pull  Norris'  arms  out  of  their 
sockets,  than  that  he  would  pull  the  horse's 
head  off. 

Diana,   on    Peacock,   was  on   excellent 
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terms  with  her  mount.  The  well-mannered 
chestnut  did  not  pull  an  ounce  on  the  bit, 
upon  which  Diana's  hands  were  as  light  as 
silk.  Norris  thought  he  depicted  an 
amused  smile  on  Diana's  handsome  face  as 
he  struggled  with  his  unruly  mount,  and  it 
angered  him  not  a  little. 

Their  first  fence  was  an  old  post-and-rail, 
where  Rochester  displayed  his  bad  training 
by  deliberately  "boring"  through  it  instead 
of  jumping  it.  This  only  served  to  put 
Norris  on  still  worse  terms  with  his  mount. 
Diana  laughed  and  called  to  him  that  she 
preferred  to  ride  her  own  line. 

Norris  punished  the  bay  colt  severely, 
and  the  latter  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
and  bolted  in  earnest.  On  past  the  gallop- 
ing field,  one  by  one,  flew  the  bay  until  he 
was  close  upon  the  hounds.  Then  sud- 
denly he  tried  for  a  stiff  four-rail  fence, 
hesitated,  tried  again,  topped  it  badly  and 
came  down  with  a  crash. 

Diana  took  the  fence  easily  just  as  Norris 
picked  himself  up.  His  left  wrist  pained 
him  severely,  but  otherwise  he  was  unin- 
jured. He  saw  Diana  smile  at  him  as  she 
galloped  on.  Then  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  bay  colt. 

"Looks  like  walking  home,  Lang!"  sang 
out  Dick  Middleton,  as  Norris  tried  to  get 
his  mount  to  walk.  The  latter  was  indeed 
dead  lame.  There  was  nothing  for  it  now 
but  a  long  trudge  home. 

It  was  a  good  seven  miles  to  Gray  Towers, 
and  although  Norris  managed  to  put  his 
horse  up  at  a  farm,  he  was  unable  to  secure 
any  conveyance  himself.  Moreover,  the 
weather,  which  had  been  threatening  all 
morning,  now  grew  rather  bad.  A  driz- 
zling rain  began  to  fall,  wetting  him  through 
and  through,  and  making  the  roads  very 
muddy.  He  was  tired  and  disgusted  when 
he  reached  the  gates  of  Gray  Towers. 

He  wondered  how  Diana  was  doing. 
Bradbury,  of  course,  would  look  after  her. 
It  was  annoying,  however,  to  have  a  girl 
cut  one  down  in  such  a  fashion. 

Norris  went  straight  to  his  own  room  and 
rang  for  his  man.  It  was  while  the  latter 
was  preparing  his  bath  that  a  message  was 
brought  by  the  footman  to  Norris. 

"Miss  Helen  Woodville's  compliments, 
and  she  is  going  to  'ave  tea  in  the  drawing- 
room.     Would  Mr.  Norris  care  to  join  her?" 

Mr.  Norris  would  be  delighted.  And  it 
was  there,  in  the  Bradbury's  old  English 


drawing-room,  seated  before  a  cheery  wood 
fire,  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  discov- 
ered them  an  hour  or  so  later  when  she  re- 
turned from  town. 

Diana  Woodville,  escorted  by  the  M.  F. 
H.,  rode  home  in  high  glee  about  the  same 
time,  with  the  fox's  brush  dangling  tri- 
umphantly from  her  saddle  skirts. 

"My  dear,  I'm  afraid  it's  off,"  said  the 
M.  F.  H.  to  his  helpmeet,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  own  apartments  a  few  minutes  later. 
"  I  don't  believe  Norris  would  ever  marry 
a  girl  who  would  cut  him  down  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  as  Diana  did  to-day." 

"Marry  Diana — certainly  not!  Who 
ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing?"  Mrs. 
Bradbury's  voice  had  a  curious  ring  to  it. 

"Why — I  certainly  thought  you  did,  for 
one,"  answered  her  husband,  in  evident 
surprise. 

"Why,  you  big  goose,  he  is  engaged  to 
Helen.  Just  asked  her  half  an  hour  ago, 
and  she  told  me  not  five  minutes  since."' 

Bradbury  whistled. 

"So  that  was  the  game,  was  it?  Well, 
who  would  have  thought  it?" 

MISTAKES    WILL 
HAPPEN 

BY   WILL   H.   TINDELL 

"T  SERVED  in  the  Coast  Reserve  once," 
*■  said  Simpkins,  as  he  made  a  cigarette 
from  a  piece  of  newspaper,  "and  one  day 
found  myself  in  a  bunch  of  'blue  coats,' 
headed  to  roust  out  a  herd  of  smugglers 
and  thieves  who  were  robbing  and  scaring 
the  gun  clubs  down  near  Sacto  in  the  tule 
marshes. 

"They  had  got  so  bad  that  the  gun  clubs 
themselves  had  hired  gangs  of  dare-devil 
fellows  to  watch  their  property — men  who 
feared  nothing  and  would  as  soon  look 
death  in  the  face  as  anything  else. 

"Well,  we  hung  round  Sacto  listening  to 
all  the  filthy  lies  that  the  thieves'  pals 
could  pour  into  our  ears,  while  we  in  turn 
tried  to  carry  the  flag  of  peace  as  grace- 
fully as  we  couldn't.  The  durn  old  flag 
wouldn't  turn  white.  A  Coast  Reserve 
man  is  for  a  purpose,  and  he  can't  fool  any 
one  who  knows.     They  knew. 

"Jackson,  the  captain,  and  I,  in  the 
meantime  took  to  mooching  through  the 
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Chinee  hangouts,  thinking  we  might  get 
next  to  something  in  the  Chinee  smuggler 
line.     We  did. 

"Ran  across  some  highbinder,  scout  or 
decoy,  dunno  which  to  call  him.  We  named 
him  Joe,  on  the  spot.  He  deserved  a  better 
one,  but  that  was  short  and  sweet,  and  so 
was  he.  That  is  he  was  after  I,  with  Jack- 
son taking  notes,  introduced  him  to  the 
flat  side  of  a  barrel  stave.  He  was  very 
communicative  then, 

"Says  I  to  him,  'You're  a  peach,  rotten 
as  they  make  'em.  But  no  matter.  Jest 
you  lie  still  and  whisper  where  your  friends 
are  when  they're  to  home.' 

"Sometimes  he  forgot  to  jabber  pidgin 
English  and  I'd  test  the  strength  of  that 
stave  on  his  hide.  He'd  always  recover 
lingo.  Anyhow,  we  got  next  to  a  bunch 
of  heathen  rascals  in  a  sort  of  hornet's  nest 
piratical  resting  place,  about  a  dozen  miles 
away,  that  they  used  as  headquarters  for 
all  sorts  of  deviltry. 

"You  know  where  is?  Sabe?'  He  did. 
'Now  make  yourself  useful  and  trot  us  to 
it,'  says  Jackson. 

"We  closed  the  sweat-box  proceedings, 
put  the  barrel  stave  out  of  commission,  and 
gathered  the  gang. 

"There  was  an  even  dozen  of  us  and 
with  the  Chinee  spotter,  Joe,  an  odd  thir- 
teen. No  one  noticed  the  unlucky  num- 
ber; even  I  didn't,  not  forgetting  thirteen 
is  my  hoodoo. 

"Joe  said  we'd  take  a  boat  all  the  way. 
We  got  a  mud  scow — a  heavy  awkward 
contraption.  I  wouldn't  'a'  risked  my 
neck  in  the  thing  if  it  hadn't  'a'  been  a 
case  of  take  it  or  lose  out,  and  have  the 
thieves  get  the  wind  of  us.  So  the  bunch 
of  us  piled  into  that  thing,  packed  in  just 
like  sardines.  Mighty  good  thing  the  ram- 
shack  was  flat-bottomed;  if  she'd  'a'  been 
round-bottomed,  I'm  afraid 

"But  the  boys  was  wild  with  delight: 
being  penned  up  ain't  no  fun  when  there's 
a  chance  of  excitement  within  nose-smelling 
distance. 

"The  night  was  a  black  one  all  right, 
dark  as  pitch,  a  regular  corker.  You 
could  smell  the  darkness,  there  was  so 
much  of  it,  and  we  had  to  go  a-feeling  our 
way  'long  those  bayous,  with  Joe  at  the 
bow  telling  which  way  to  turn. 

"We  must  'a'  traveled  for  several  de- 
cades   before   anything   happened.     Then 


'way  off  we  could  see  a  dim,  very  dim, 
hazy  sort  of  a  light,  up  against  the  low- 
hanging  clouds. 

"That  light  it  come  from  them  thief,' 
whispered  Joe  to  the  man  behind  him,  and 
he  passed  the  word  down  the  line  to  Jack- 
son, saying  it  looked  as  though  they  were 
holding  a  jubilee. 

"Jackson  acted  cowish.  He  stepped 
over  and  leans  against  me  and  whispered, 
'When—'  That's  all  he  said.  He  was  so 
blame  anxious  to  see  the  thing  he  wasn't 
careful  enough.  He  tripped;  his  foot 
gave  a  heavy  lurch  forward;  he  stuck  out 
his  other  cow  foot  to  save  himself;  tripped 
again  and  busted  a  plank  clean  out  of  the 
bottom  of  that  rotten  scow. 

"'Scoot  for  shore!'  he  yells,  'the  water's 
coming  in  like  a  sky-rocket.' 

"We  didn't  hit  the  shore  any  too  soon. 
Luck,  too,  the  bank  farthest  from  the  en- 
campment we  could  see  kinder  flickering 
across  the  black  distance. 

"There  was  a  sort  of  snicker  went  out 
of  the  guts  of  every  one  of  us,  all  except 
Jackson.  He  didn't  wait  for  nothing.  He 
was  no  drug  on  the  market.  He  was  the  dog- 
gondest  bull-headed  fellow  I  ever  met  for 
doing  things.  If  he  said  he'd  do  a  thing 
he'd  do  it  if  he  had  to  be  burned  alive. 
That's  what  got  us  into  the  mix. 

"Now,  if  any  other  fellow  had  been 
leading,  he'd  admitted  being  balked  for 
the  once,  and  come  again.  But  Jackson 
wouldn't.  No,  siree!  We,  every  mother's 
son  ofus,  had  to  strip  naked  on  that  there 
sand-bank  and  swim,  with  our  guns  and 
kits  held  high  and  dry  on  the  bottom  of 
the  overturned  busted  boat.  Jackson,  Joe 
and  I  in  the  lead,  the  others  pushing  the 
boat  behind  us. 

"'Lead  on,  Macduff,'  says  I  to  Joe,  and 
he  splashed  into  the  water.  Never  tell 
me  water  ain't  deceptive.  That  ditch  was 
as  good  as  twenty  miles  more  or  less  across. 
Joe  was  swimming  beside  me  and  Jackson 
was  doing  a  sort  of  reconnoitering  stunt  of 
his  own  somewhere  about.  Joe  was  pad- 
dling like  grim  death,  and  I  could  hear  his 
porpoise  puffs  as  he  blew  the  water  away 
from  his  mouth.  A  tree  of  a  sudden 
loomed  up  on  the  bank,  its  black  shadow 
shooting  up  into  the  blackness,  with  that 
dim  light  from  the  camp  as  a  background. 
I  heard  Joe  sing  out,  'Whee,  O  gaily  mis- 
taky,  O  gaily  mistaky!' 
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"There  was  a  plunge  under  the  water 
and  I  swam  alone  to  the  shore  which  by 
'n'  by  struck  my  foot. 

"1  believe  Jackson  swore,  I  don't  re- 
member quite,  but  I  know  he  whispered: 

" '  Hurry,  fellers,  hurry.  No  time  to  dress. 
Pick  up  your  guns  and  come  on.  That 
Chinee  may  be  ahead  of  us  giving  warning.' 

"We  rushed  up  the  bank  toward  the 
light  that  was  completely  hidden  by  the 
high  standing  tule  waving  above  our 
heads.  We  got  into  some  kind  of  winding 
cow  path,  Jackson  and  I  in  the  lead. 
Jackson,  with  a  sort  of  Roosevelt  impa- 
tience to  be  doing  something,  was  rushing 
ahead  of  the  others.  I  says  to  him,  'Hold 
your  horses  for  a  second  till  they  catch 
up.'    We  waited. 

"'You  fellers  want  to  mosey  along,  get 
a  hunch  on — '  Jackson  shut  up  kinder 
suddenly.  I  felt  an  arm  go  under  my 
chin  round  my  throat  from  behind.  Be- 
fore I  could  think  three,  my  gun  was 
snatched  away  and  I  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  with  a  man  kneeling  on  top  of  me. 
It  was  the  neatest  thing  I  ever  saw.  Not 
a  bit  of  noise.     Just  a  clean  capture. 

"Then  a  voice  calls  out  in  a  hoarse 
whisper: 

"'Got  your  men?' 

'"Aye,  aye!'  came  the  answer.  'There's 
a  few  of  us  to  spare.'  The  whole  bunch  of 
us  were  in  the  meshes  I  knew  by  that 
answer. 

"'Get  up.  Forward  march,'  came  the 
order. 

"I  heard  Jackson  sing  out,  'We're  the 
Coast  Reserve.' 

"Then  come  a  mocking-bird  answer: 
'You  are,  eh?  One,  two,  three — forward 
march.  That  joke's  as  old  as  Adam. 
We've  had  enough  of  you  marauders. 
Don't  blare  out  another  word  or  I'll  blow 
your  can  off.' 

"And  we  poor  shorn  sheepses  were 
marched  forward  toward  their  strong- 
hold. 

"You  want  to  remember  it  was  pitch 
dark,  so  we  couldn't  see  a  thing  a  foot  in 
front  of  us,  let  alone  know  what  was  be- 
fore our  feet,  and  we  was  a  sore  outfit, 
you  bet  we  was,  without  so  much  as  a 
single  angel  maker  in  the  bunch — they  were 
taken  with  the  rest  of  the  goods. 

"Well,  by  'n'  by,  we  begun  to  see  the 
light    twittering   between    the   tule,   and 


then,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  were  in  the  public 
gaze:  in  the  glaring,  shining  brightness  of 
an  electrically  lit  club  garden,  with  men 
and  women  in  silks  and  satins  gallivanting 
about,  talking  and  walking,  and  we  naked 
as  all  the  Venuses,  standing  in  a  row,  those 
fellows  holding  us  from  behind,  and  we 
not  knowing  how  to  hide  our  nakednesses 
behind  two  hands.  It  was  the  most  un- 
dressed parade  I  ever  took  part  in.  Twelve 
huskies  with  not  so  much  as  a  postage 
stamp  between  the  whole  bunch. 

"The  head  man  of  the  club  rushes  up  to 
that  brazen  Rusty,  that's  what  they  called 
the  leader  of  our  captors,  and  the  name 
suited: 

" '  For  heaven's  sake,  Rusty,  where's  your 
decency !     Can't  you  see  ladies  present ! ' 

"Rusty  rubbered  round  for  a  minute 
before  he  says,  with  an  idiotic  smile, 
'Obeying  orders,  sir.  You  said  when  I 
caught  the  marauders  to  bring  them 
direct  to  you.     There  they  are.' 

"  He  looked  at  us  and  then  at  the  women. 
I  '11  bet  they  didn't  blush  any  more  'n  we 
did.  Rusty  never  turned  a  hair.  He  just 
let  us  stand  there  while  he  argued  with  the 
head  man.  And  the  women — I  didn't 
hear  no  dinner-bell,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  hurry-up  call  to  the  dining- 
room. 

"  I  heard  the  fellow  holding  me  give  a 
snicker,  and  I — I  blush  to  say  it — I  busted 
out  laughing.  We  must  'a'  looked  a 
peacherino  lot  of  angels,  sure. 

"  I  didn't  know  a  living  soul,  so  my 
modesty  didn't — but  Jackson,  when  those 
club  men,  all  in  dress  suits  and  white 
dicky  shirt-fronts  come  up  and  says 
sweetly,  'Jackson,  come  let  me  introduce 
yer  to  my  wife,'  or  'Let  me  make  yer 
acquainted  with  my  wife's  sister';  Lord! 
I  could  feel  the  heat  from  his  blushes  way 
over  where  I  was  standing.  He'd  get  red 
from  his  bare  big  toe  to  his  bald  head. 

"  But  we  got  even.  The  fellows  who 
took  us  had  to  go  and  hunt  our  clothes. 
When  I  got  mine  I  resigned  for  a  lazier 
life. 

"Jackson's  been  looking  for  that  Chinee 
Joe  ever  since.  The  last  I  heard  was,  that 
he'd  a  ten  dollar  bonus  gift  posted  in  Sacto, 
for  Joe  to  let  him  know  by  wire  if  he  knew 
of  a  worse  rascal  than  himself. 

"  I  don't  believe  Joe  '11  ever  get  the  ten 
dollars." 


HUMAN  TRAITS  IN  THE  ANIMALS 


BY   JOHN    BURROUGHS 


HAT  there  is  a  deal  of 
human  nature  in  the 
lower  animals  is  a  very 
obvious  fact,  or,  we  may 
turn  the  proposition 
around  and  say,  with 
equal  truth,  that  there 
is  a  deal  of  animal 
nature  in  us  humans.  If  man  is  of  animal 
origin,  as  we  are  now  all  coming  to  believe, 
how  could  this  be  otherwise?  We  are  all 
made  of  one  stuff,  the  functions  of  our 
bodies  are  practically  the  same,  and  the 
workings  of  our  instincts,  and  our  emotional 
and  involuntary  natures  are  in  many  ways 
identical.  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  any 
part  or  lot  which  the  lower  orders  may  have 
in  our  intellectual  life,  a  point  upon  which, 
as  my  reader  may  know,  I  diverge  from 
the  popular  conception  of  this  matter,  but 
of  the  extent  in  which  they  share  with  us 
the  ground  or  basement  story  of  the  house 
of  life — certain  fundamental  traits,  in- 
stincts and  blind  gropings. 

Man  is  a  bundle  of  instincts,  impulses, 
predilections,  race  and  family  affinities, 
supplemented  by  the  gift  of  reason — a 
gift  which  he  sometimes  makes  use  of. 
The  animal  is  a  bundle  of  instincts,  im- 
pulses, affinities,  appetites,  and  race  traits, 
without  the  extra  gift  of  reason. 

The  animal  has  sensation,  perception, 
and  power  of  association,  and  these  suffice 
it.  Man  has  sensation,  perception,  mem- 
ory, comparison,  ideality,  judgment,  and 
the  like,  which  suffice  him. 

There  can  be  no  dispute,  I  suppose,  but 
that  certain  emotions  and  impulses  are 
exclusively  human,  as  awe,  veneration, 
humility,  reverence,  self-sacrifice,  shame, 
modesty,  and  many  others  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  our  higher  nature.  Then  there 
are  certain  others  that  we  share  with  our 


dumb  neighbors,  as  curiosity,  jealousy, 
joy,  anger,  sex  love,  the  maternal  and 
paternal  instinct,  the  instinct  of  fear, 
of  self-preservation,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  at  least  one  instinct  of  faculty 
that  the  animals  have  far  more  fully  de- 
veloped than  we  have — the  homing  in- 
stinct, which  seems  to  imply  a  sense  of 
direction  that  we  have  not.  We  have  lost 
it  because  we  have  other  faculties  to  take 
its  place,  just  as  we  have  lost  that  acute 
sense  of  smell  that  is  so  marvelously  de- 
veloped in  many  of  the  four-footed  crea- 
tures. The  sense  of  sight  is  more  acute 
in  the  birds,  the  sense  of  hearing  and  smell 
in  the  mammals.  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  we  have  lost  another  power  that  I 
suspect  the  lower  animals  possess — some- 
thing analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  what 
we  call  telepathy — power  to  communicate 
without  words  or  signs  or  signals.  There 
are  many  things  in  animal  life,  such  as  the 
precise  concert  of  action  among  flocks  of 
birds  and  fishes  and  insects,  and,  at  times, 
the  unity  of  impulse  among  land  animals, 
that  give  support  to  the  notion  that  the 
wild  creatures  in  some  way  come  to 
share  one  another's  mental  or  emotional 
states  to  a  degree  that  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of. 

The  animals  seem  to  have  certain  of  our 
foibles,  and  antagonisms,  and  unreasoning 
petulancies.  I  was  reminded  of  this  in 
reading  the  story  President  Roosevelt  tells 
of  a  Colorado  bear  he  once  watched  at 
close  quarters.  The  bear  was  fussing 
around  a  carcass  of  a  deer,  preparatory 
to  burying  it:  "Once  the  bear  lost  its 
grip  and  rolled  over  during  the  course  of 
some  movement,  and  this  made  him  angry 
and  he  struck  the  carcass  a  savage  whack, 
just  as  a  pettish  child  will  strike  a  table 
against  which  it  has  knocked  itself."   Who 
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does  not  recognize  that  trait  in  himself: 
the  disposition  to  vent  one's  anger  upon 
inanimate  things — upon  his  hat,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  wind  snatches  it  off  his 
head  and  drops  it  in  the  mud  or  leads  him 
a  chase  for  it  across  the  street;  or  upon 
the  stick  that  tripped  him  up,  or  the  beam 
against  which  he  bumped  his  head?  We 
do  not  all  carry  our  anger  so  far  as  did  a 
little  three-year-old  maiden  I  heard  of 
who,  on  tripping  over  the  rockers  of  her 
little  chair,  promptly  picked  herself  up, 
and  carrying  the  chair  to  a  closet  pushed 
it  in  and  spitefully  shut  the  door  on  it, 
leaving  it  alone  in  the  dark  to  repent  its 
wrong-doing. 

Our  blind,  unreasoning  animal  anger  is 
excited  by  whatever  opposes  or  baffles  us. 
Of  course,  when  we  yield  to  the  anger  we 
do  not  act  as  reasonable  beings,  but  as  the 
unreasoning  animals.  It  is  hard  for  one  to 
control  this  feeling  when  the  opposition 
to  us  comes  from  some  living  creature,  as 
a  balky  horse  or  a  kicking  cow,  or  a  hog 
that  will  not  be  driven  through  the  open 
gate,  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  once  saw  one 
of  my  uncles  kick  a  hive  of  bees  off  the 
stand  and  half-way  across  the  yard,  be- 
cause the  bees  stung  him  when  he  was 
about  to  :'take  them  up."  I  confess  to  a 
fair  share  of  this  petulant,  unreasoning 
animal  or  human  trait,  whichever  it  may 
be,  myself.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  refrain 
from  jumping  upon  my  hat  when,  in  pur- 
suit of  it  across  the  street,  it  has  escaped 
me  two  or  three  times,  just  as  I  was  about 
to  put  my  hand  upon  it,  and  as  for  a  balky 
horse,  or  a  kicking  cow,  I  never  could 
trust  myself  to  deal  reasonably  with  them. 
Follow  this  feeling  back  a  few  thousand 
years,  and  we  reach  the  time  when  our 
forebears  looked  upon  all  the  forces  in 
nature  as  in  league  against  them.  The 
anger  of  the  gods  as  shown  in  storms  and 
winds  and  pestilence  and  defeat,  is  a  phase 
of  the  same  feeling.  A  wild  animal  caught 
in  a  steel  trap  vents  its  wrath  upon  the 
bushes  and  sticks  and  trees  and  rocks 
within  its  reach.  Something  is  to  blame, 
something  baffles  it  and  gives  it  pain,  and 
irs  teeth  and  claws  seek  every  near  object. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  blind  manifestation  of 
the  instinct  of  self-defense,  just  as  was 
my  uncle's  act  when  he  kicked  over  his 
bee  hive,  or  as  is  the  angler's  impatience 
when  his  line  gets  tangled  and  his  hook 


gets  fast.  If  the  Colorado  bear  caught 
his  fish  with  a  hook  and  line,  how  many 
times  would  he  lose  his  temper  during  the 
day! 

I  do  not  think  many  animals  show  their 
kinship  to  us  by  exhibiting  the  trait  I 
am  here  discussing.  Probably  birds  do 
not  show  it  at  all.  I  have  seen  a  nest- 
building  robin  baffled  and  delayed,  day 
after  day,  by  the  wind  that  swept  away 
the  straws  and  rubbish  she  carried  to  the 
top  of  a  timber  under  my  porch.  But  she 
did  not  seem  to  lose  her  temper.  She  did 
not  spitefully  reclaim  the  straws  and 
strings  that  would  persist  in  falling  to 
the  porch  floors,  but  cheerfully  went  away 
in  search  of  more.  So  I  have  seen  a 
wood-thrush,  time  after  time,  carrying  the 
same  piece  of  paper  to  a  branch  from 
which  the  breeze  dislodged  it,  without 
any  evidence  of  impatience.  It  is  true 
that  when  a  string  or  a  horse-hair  which 
a  bird  is  carrying  to  its  nest  gets  caught 
in  a  branch,  the  bird  tugs  at  it  again  and 
again  to  free  it  from  entanglement,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  im- 
patience or  spite  against  branch  or  string, 
as  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case  did 
my  string  show  such  a  spirit  of  perversity. 
Why  your  dog  bites  the  stone  which  you 
roll  for  him  when  he  has  found  it,  or  gnaws 
the  stick  you  throw,  is  not  quite  clear, 
unless  it  be  from  the  instinct  of  his  primi- 
tive ancestors  to  bite  and  kill  the  game 
run  down  in  the  chase.  Or  is  the  dog 
trying  to  punish  the  stick  or  stone  because 
it  will  not  roll  or  fly  for  him?  The  dog  is 
often  quick  to  resent  a  kick,  be  it  from  man 
or  beast,  but  I  have  never  known  him  to 
show  anger  at  the  door  that  slammed  to 
and  hit  him.  Probably,  if  the  door  held 
him  by  his  tail  or  his  limb,  it  would  quickly 
receive  the  imprint  of  his  teeth. 

In  reading  Bostock  on  the  "Training  of 
Wild  Animals,"  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  remark  that  his  performing  lions 
and  tigers  are  liable  to  suffer  from  "stage 
fright,"  like  ordinary  mortals,  but  that 
"once  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  stage, 
they  seem  to  find  in  it  a  sort  of  intoxica- 
tion well  known  to  a  species  higher  in 
the  order  of  nature."  And  furthermore, 
that  "nearly  all  trainers  assert  that  animals 
are  affected  by  the  attitude  of  an  audience, 
that  they  are  stimulated  by  the  applause 
of   an    enthusiastic    house,    and    perform 
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indifferently  before  a  cold  audience."  If 
all  this  is  not  mere  fancy,  but  is  really  a 
fact  capable  of  verification  it  shows 
another  human  trait  in  animals  that  one 
would  not  expect  to  find  there.  Bears 
seem  to  show  more  human  nature  than 
most  other  animals.  Bostock  says  that 
they  evidently  love  to  show  off  before  an 
audience:  "The  conceit  and  good  opinion 
of  themselves,  which  some  performing 
bears  have,  is  absolutely  ridiculous." 
A  trainer  once  trained  a  young  bear  to 
climb  a  ladder  and  set  free  the  American 
flag,  and  so  proud  did  the  bear  become  of 
his  accomplishment,  that  whenever  any 
one  was  looking  on  he  would  go  through 
the  whole  performance  by  himself,  "evi- 
dently simply  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it." 
Of  course  there  is  room  for  much  fancy 
here  on  the  part  of  the  spectator,  but  bears 
are  in  so  many  ways — in  their  play,  in 
their  boxing,  in  their  walking — such 
grotesque  parodies  of  man,  that  one  is  in- 
duced to  accept  the  trainer's  statements  as 
containing  a  measure  of  truth. 

The  preeminent  danger  of  the  animal 
trainer  comes  under  the  same  conditions 
that  it  would  probably  come  to  him,  were 
he  a  trainer  of  wild  men,  to  wit,  when  he 
stumbles  or  falls.  In  such  a  case,  the 
lion  or  tiger  is  very  apt  to  spring  upon  him. 
These  beasts  seem  to  know  that  a  man  is 
less  formidable  when  down  than  when 
standing;  when  prone  upon  the  ground 
his  power  has  departed.  They  also,  like 
the  human  savage,  often  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  attack  upon  him  when  his 
back  is  turned.  A  bold  threatening  front 
cows  an  animal  as  it  cows  a  man.  The 
least  sign  of  fear  or  of  hesitation  and  the 
trainer  is  in  danger.  Self-confidence,  self- 
control,  an  authoritative  manner,  count 
for  just  as  much  in  our  dealing  with  the 
animals  as  with  men.  Hew  a  bold  un- 
hesitating manner  will  carry  you  through 
a  pack  of  threatening  dogs,  while  timidity 
or  parleying  endangers  your  calves!  Act 
as  though  you  were  the  rightful  master 
of  the  place  and  had  come  to  give  orders, 
and  the  most  threatening  watch  dog  gives 
way.  Flee  from  a  mad  bull,  a  cross  dog, 
a  butting  sheep,  and  your  danger  is  vastly 
increased.  Even  an  insolent  rooster  or 
a  bellicose  gander  will  strike  you  then. 
I  have  even  found  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  hive  bee  is  by  a  bold  and 


decisive  manner.  I  would  even  recom- 
mend the  same  course  with  yellow  jackets; 
if  you  are  bent  on  demolishing  their  nest, 
do  it  by  a  sudden  bold  stroke  and  not  by 
timid  approaches.  All  kinds  of  bees 
seem  disconcerted  by  a  sudden  onslaught. 

Another  human  trait  that  seems  almost 
universal  among  the  lower  animals  is 
the  coyness  and  reluctance  of  the  female 
in  her  relations  to  the  male.  Her  first 
impulse  is  to  refuse  and  to  flee.  She  is 
negative  as  the  male  is  positive.  Among 
the  birds  there  is  something  like  regular 
courtship,  there  is  rivalry  and  jealousy 
and  hostile  collision  on  the  part  of  both 
sexes.  With  the  birds,  the  propagating 
instinct  in  the  female  is  evidently  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  of  recurring  intervals 
that  it  is  among  mammals.  Hence  the 
female  must  be  stimulated  and  won  by  the 
male.  He  addresses  himself  to  her  in  a 
way  that  is  quite  exceptional,  if  it  occurs 
at  all,  among  mammals.  His  aim  seems 
to  be  to  kindle  or  quicken  her  sexual  and 
mating  impulses.  In  the  case  of  mam- 
mals these  impulses  recur  at  certain 
periods,  and  no  courtship  on  the  part  of 
the  male  is  necessary. 

Just  what  part  the  gay  plumes  and 
the  extra  appendages  of  the  males  play 
in  bird  courtship  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  determine.  It  is  quite  evident  to  me 
that  these  gay  feathers  and  ornate  ap- 
pendages are  inherent  in  the  male  sexual 
principle — a  principle  so  vital  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  species  that  it  every- 
where runs  to  excess  and  to  overflowing 
measures,  and  flaunts  itself  even  in  the 
vegetable  world,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
showy  catkins,  and  the  clouds  of  pollen 
from  the  pine  woods.  I  also  think  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  bright  colors 
and  ornamental  plumes  react  upon  the 
male  himself  and  excite  him  and  increase 
his  pride,  his  courage,  and  the  impetuos- 
ity of  his  address.  The  birds  that  dance 
and  perform  before  the  females,  during 
the  breeding  season,  seem  to  show  more 
and  more  excitement  as  the  dance  pro- 
ceeds, apparently  intoxicated  by  their  own 
ardor.  While  the  indifference  of  the  fe- 
males to  the  strutting,  the  grotesque 
antics,  the  songs,  and  bright  plumes  of 
the  males,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious 
of  facts.  That  the  female  is  won  through 
her  aesthetic  sense,   as   Darwin  thought, 
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and  selects  the  males  of  gayest  plumes, 
because  of  her  delight  in  feathered  finery, 
is  incredible.  She  does  not  select,  but 
accepts,  the  male  that  masters  her,  that 
overcomes  her  reluctance,  and  kindles  her 
mating  instincts.  One  male  seems  able 
to  do  this  as  well  as  another — it  is  only 
a  question  of  determined  address,  as  is 
largely  the  case  in  a  higher  species.  Just 
what  determines  the  choice  of  the  male 
and  sets  him  in  pursuit  of  a  particular 
female  is  a  question  that  greatly  interests 
me.  Does  the  matter  turn  upon  some 
complementary  variation  too  subtle  for 
us  to  perceive?  The  mating  of  birds  cer- 
tainly seems  like  an  act  of  choice,  but 
just  what  determines  it,  how  shall  we 
find  that  out?  Behold  the  sparrows  in 
the  street,  three  or  four  males  apparently 
in  a  scrimmage  with  one  female,  surround- 
ing her  and  playfully  assaulting  her,  with 
spread  plumage  and  animated  chirping 
and  chattering,  while  she,  the  center  of 
the  group,  strikes  right  and  left  in  a  seri- 
ous, angry  mood  at  her  would-be  suitors. 
What  does  it  mean?  Or,  the  robins  in 
the  spring,  rushing  across  the  lawn  and 
forming  sudden  rough  and  tumble  groups 
with  a  struggling  and  indignant  female  in 
the  center,  all  gleefully  screaming,  and 
quickly  and  apparently  amicably  sepa- 
rating? In  all  such  cases  the  hen-bird 
alone  wears  an  angry  and  insulted  air. 
What  indignity  has  been  put  upon  her? 
I  know  of  nothing  in  human  courtship 
analogous  to  this  tumultuous  and  hilari- 
ous pursuit  of  the  females  by  the  cock 
sparrows  and  robins. 

The  gregarious  instinct  of  birds  and 
mammals  does  not  differ  essentially,  as 
I  see,  from  the  same  instinct  in  man, 
except  that  in  man  it  is  often  for  coopera- 
tion or  mutual  protection,  while  with 
the  lower  animals  it  seems  purely  social. 
Many  birds  flock  in  the  fall  and  winter 
that  live  in  pairs  during  the  summer. 
Crows,  for  instance,  have  their  rookeries 
where  vast  numbers  congregate  to  pass 
the  winter  nights,  and  they  usually  keep 
in  bands  or  loose  flocks  during  the  winter 
days.  Apparently  this  clannishness  in 
winter  is  for  social  cheer  and  good  fellow- 
ship alone.  As  they  roost  in  naked,  exposed 
tree  tops,  they  could  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
perceptibly  shield  one  another  from  the 
cold;   while  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 


the  greater  scarcity  of  food  at  this  season 
would  naturally  cause  them  to  scatter. 
But  the  centripetal  force,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  social  instinct,  triumphs  over  all 
else.  Many  species  of  our  birds  flock 
in  the  fall — the  various  blackbirds,  the 
cedar  birds,  the  goldfinches,  the  siskins, 
the  snowbirds,  the  tree  and  bank  swal- 
lows, to  say  nothing  of  the  water-fowl — 
some  to  migrate  and  some  to  pass  the 
winter  here.  In  similar  conditions  or 
similar  stress  of  circumstances,  human 
beings  would  probably  act  in  a  similar 
way;  we  should  migrate  in  herds,  or  face 
some  common  calamity  in  large  aggre- 
gates. 

Indeed,  the  social  instinct  seems  radi- 
cally the  same  in  all  forms  of  animal  life. 
The  loneliness  of  a  domestic  animal 
separated  from  the  herd,  the  homesick- 
ness of  a  dog  or  a  horse  when  removed 
to  a  strange  place,  do  not  seem  to  differ 
very  much  from  the  feelings  we  expe- 
rience under  like  circumstances.  Attach- 
ment to  places,  attachment  to  persons, 
attachment  to  one  another,  to  home  and 
to  mate — these  feelings  seem  about  the 
same  in  kind  among  all  creatures.  Of 
course  they  are  more  complex,  far-reach- 
ing and  abiding  in  man  than  in  the  animals 
below  him,  but  their  genesis  seems  the 
same. 

Among  both  birds  and  four-footed 
beasts,  the  maternal  affection  is  doubtless 
greater  than  the  paternal,  and  this  also 
is  human.  But  how  brief  and  fugitive 
the  affection  is,  compared  with  the  same 
attachment  in  our  own  species! — of  a 
few  weeks'  duration  among  our  common 
birds,  and  a  few  months  or  a  year  among 
the  mammals,  but  always  as  long  as  the 
well-being  of  the  young  require  it.  When 
they  become  self-supporting,  the  parental 
affection  ceases.  And  in  a  limited  sense 
this  is  true  in  our  own  case. 

If  a  bird  loses  its  mate  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  the  period  of  mourning  and 
waiting  is  very  brief,  usually  not  more 
than  a  day  or  two.  The  need  of  rearing 
a  family  is  urgent,  and  nature  wastes  no 
time  in  unavailing  regrets.  Just  how  the 
bereaved  mate  makes  her  or  his  wants 
known,  I  never  could  find  out;  but  it 
seems  there  are  always  not  far  off  some 
unmated  birds  of  both  sexes,  that  are 
ready  to  step  in  and  complete  the  circle 
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once  more.  From  sparrows  to  eagles  this 
seems  to  be  the  rule. 

With  what  species,  if  any,  the  marriage 
unions  last  during  life  I  do  not  know. 
Neither  do  I  know  if  anything  like  divorce 
or  unfaithfulness,  or  free  love,  ever  takes 
place  among  the  monogamous  birds — 
probably  not.  The  riot  of  the  breeding 
instinct  in  the  males  confines  itself  to  gay 
plumes,  or  songs,  or  grotesque  antics, 
while  the  seriousness  and  preoccupation 
of  the  female,  I  doubt  not,  would  prove 
an  effectual  warning  to  any  gay  Lothario 
among  her  neighbors,  if  such  there  hap- 
pened to  be. 

I  am  convinced  that  birds  have  a  sense 
of  home,  or  something  analogous  to  it, 
and  that  they  return  year  after  year 
to  the  same  localities  to  nest.  The  few 
cases  where  I  have  been  able  to  identify 
the  particular  sparrow  or  robin  or  blue- 
bird, confirm  me  in  this  belief. 

Hermits  among  the  birds  or  beasts  are 
probably  very  rare,  and  I  doubt  if  volun- 
tary seclusion  ever  occurs.  Sometimes 
an  old  male  vanquished,  and  in  a  measure 
disabled,  by  his  younger  rivals,  may  be 
driven  out  of  the  herd  or  pack  and  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  comparative  solitude.  Or  an  old  eagle 
that  had  lost  its  mate  might  spend  its 
days  henceforth  alone.  The  birds  of 
prey,  like  the  animals  of  prey,  and  like 
prowlers  and  bloodsuckers  generally,  are 
solitary  in  their  habits. 

The  feeling  of  hostility  toward  strangers 
that  all  animals  manifest  in  varying  de- 
grees, how  distinctly  we  can  trace  it  up 
through  the  savage  races  and  through 
the  lower  orders  of  our  social  aggregates, 
till  it  quite  fades  out  in  the  more  highly 
civilized  communities. 

Animals  experience  grief  over  the  loss 
of  their  young,  but  not  over  the  death 
of  one  of  their  number.  Death  itself 
seems  to  have  no  meaning  to  them. 
When  a  bird  seems  to  mourn  for  its  lost 
mate,  its  act  is  probably  the  outcry  of  the 
breeding  instinct  which  has  been  thwarted. 

Do  the  birds  and  mammals  sympathize 
with  one  another?  When  one  bird  ut- 
ters a  cry  of  distress,  the  birds  of  other 
species  within  hearing,  will  hasten  to  the 
spot  and  join  in  the  cry — at  least  in  the 
•breeding  season.  I  have  no  proof  that 
they  will  do  it   at  other  times.     And   I 


do  not  call  this  sympathy,  but  simply 
the  alarm  of  the  parental  instinct,  which 
at  this  season  is  very  sensitive.  The 
alarm  cry  of  many  birds  will  often  put 
four-footed  animals  on  the  lookout.  The 
language  of  distress  and  alarm  is  a  uni- 
versal language  which  all  creatures  under- 
stand more  or  less.  But  1  doubt  if  sym- 
pathy as  we  know  it — the  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  suffering  or  the  misfortune 
of  another,  which  implies  power  in  a 
measure  to  put  ourselves  in  that  other's 
place — even  in  its  rudimentary  form, 
exists  among  the  lower  orders.  Among 
the  domestic  fowls,  a  cry  of  distress  from 
one  of  thern  usually  alarms  the  others, 
a  cry  from  a  chicken  brings  the  mother 
hen  to  the  rescue;  this  is  the  maternal  in- 
stinct, and  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion which  all  animals  must  have  or  their 
race  would  perish.  A  certain  agonized 
call  from  a  member  of  a  herd  of  cattle, 
will  at  once  bring  the  other  members 
to  the  spot,  with  uplifted  heads  and 
threatening  horns.  This  again,  is  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  This,  I 
say,  animals  must  have,  but  they  do  not 
have  to  have  sympathy  any  more  than 
they  have  to  have  veneration,  or  humility, 
or  the  aesthetic  sense.  But  fear — think 
how  important  this  is  to  them — blind 
and  unreasoning  fear,  but  always  acute 
and  watchful. 

Fear  in  the  human  species  is  undoubt- 
edly of  animal  origin.  How  acute  it  often 
is  in  young  children — the  fear  of  the 
dark,  of  the  big,  of  the  strange,  and  of 
the  unusual!  The  first  fear  1  myself  re- 
member was  that  of  an  open  door  at 
night  leading  into  a  dark  room.  What  a 
horror  I  felt  at  that  mysterious  cavernous 
darkness — and  this  without  any  idea  of 
the  danger  that  might  lurk  there.  The 
next  fear  I  recall,  was  a  kind  of  panic,  when 
I  was  probably  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
at  the  sight  of  a  hen  hawk  sailing  against 
the  sky  above  me.  I  hurriedly  climbed 
over  the  wall  and  hid  behind  it.  Later, 
when  1  was  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
my  fear  took  a  less  animal  form — a  fear 
of  spooks  and  hobgoblins,  induced,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fearsome  superstitions  of 
my  elders.  Now  I  am  not  conscious  of 
any  physical  or  superstitious  fears,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  moral  cowardice  left. 
My  little  granddaughter,  when  two  and  a 
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half  years  old,  was  filled  with  terror  of 
the  sea  as  she  saw  it  from  the  beach. 

Fear  seems  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  both  man  and  beast,  causing 
trembling  of  the  muscles,  a  rapid  beating 
of  the  heart,  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincters, 
momentary  weakness,  confusion,  panic, 
flight.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  blood  leaves  the  capillaries  in  the 
faces  of  animals  during  sudden  fright, 
as  it  does  in  man,  producing  paleness. 

The  panic  that  sometimes  seizes  a 
multitude  of  animals,  resulting  in  a 
stampede,  a  blind  furious  rush  away  from 
the  real  or  the  imaginary  danger,  seems 
to  differ  but  little  from  that  which  at 
times  seizes  the  human  multitude  in 
theater  or  circus  or  on  the  field  of  battle. 
It  is  a  kind  of  madness,  augmented  and 
intensified  by  numbers.  The  contagion 
of  fear  works  among  all  creatures,  like 
the  contagion  of  joy,  or  anger,  or  any 
other  sudden  impulse.  These  things  are 
"catching,"  an  emotional  state  in  one 
man  or  one  animal  tends  to  beget  the 
same  state  in  all  other  near-by  men  or 
animals,  either  through  imitation  or 
through  some  psychic  law  little  under- 
stood. Like  begets  like  throughout  na- 
ture. Just  as  our  bodily  temperature 
rises  in  a  crowd,  so  does  that  psychic 
state  become  more  acute  in  which  we 
are  liable  to  sudden  enthusiasms  or  panic, 
fear,  or  animal  cruelty.  Mobs  are  guilty 
of  things,  especially  in  the  way  of  violence, 
that  the  separate  members  of  them  would 
never  think  of  doing,  just  as  nations 
and  corporations  will  exhibit  a  meanness 
and  hoggishness  that  shame  the  individ- 
uals composing  them. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the 
lower  animals  ever  experience  the  feeling 
we  know  as  revenge — that  they  cherish 
a  hatred  or  a  secret  enmity  toward  one 
of  their  own  kind  or  toward  a  person, 
in  the  absence  of  that  person  or  fellow. 
Their  power  of  association,  which  is  un- 
doubted, would  call  up  the  old  anger  on 
the  sight  of  an  object  that  had  injured 
them,  but  they  probably  do  not  in  the 
meantime  carry  any  feeling  of  ill-will  as 
we  do,  because  they  do  not  form  mental 
concepts.  And  yet  I  once  knew  this  to 
happen.  It  is  well  known  that  the  blue- 
jay  destroys  the  eggs  of  other  birds. 
One  day  1  found  a  nest  of  a  blue-jay  with 


its  five  eggs  freshly  punctured — each  egg 
with  a  small  hole  in  it  as  if  made  by  the 
beak  of  a  small  bird,  as  it  doubtless  had 
been.  Was  this  revenge  on  the  part  of 
some  victim  of  the  jay's?  One  can  only 
conjecture.  Roosevelt  tells  this  curiously 
human  anecdote  of  a  bear:  A  female 
grizzly  was  found  by  a  hunter  lying 
across  a  game  trail  in  the  woods.  The 
hunter  shot  the  bear  as  she  was  about 
to  charge  him,  and  on  examining  the 
spot  where  she  had  been  lying,  he  found 
that  it  was  the  freshly  made  grave  of  her 
cub.  He  conjectured  that  a  male  grizzly 
or  a  cougar  had  killed  the  cub  in  the 
absence  of  the.  mother,  and  that  on  her 
return  she  had  buried  it  and  had  lain 
down  upon  the  grave  waiting  to  wreak 
her  vengeance  upon  the  murderer  of 
her  young.  But  this  may  be  only  the 
plausible  human  interpretation  of  the 
fact.  Just  what  the  bear's  state  of  mind 
was  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

The  dog  undoubtedly  exhibits  more 
human  traits  than  any  other  lower  animal, 
and  this  by  reason  of  his  long  association 
with  man.  There  are  few  of  our  ordinary 
emotions  that  the  dog  does  not  share, 
as  joy,  fun,  love  of  adventure,  jealousy, 
suspxion,  comradeship,  helpfulness,  guilt, 
covetousness,  and  the  like,  or  feel- 
ings analogous  to  these — the  dog  version 
of  them.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
dog  is  capable  of  contempt.  The  be- 
havior at  times  of  a  large  dog  toward  a 
small,  the  slights  he  will  put  upon  him, 
even  ejecting  his  urine  upon  him,  is  hardly 
capable  of  any  other  interpretation.  The 
forbearance,  too,  which  a  large  dog  usually 
shows  toward  a  touchy  little  whiffet, 
never  resenting  its  impudent  attacks,  is 
very  human.  "A  barking  dog  never 
bites"  is  an  old  saying •  founded  upon 
human  nature  as  well  as  upon  dog  nature. 
The  noisy  blusterer  is  rarely  dangerous, 
whether  man  or  dog.  I  do  not  agree 
with  Stevenson  that  the  dog  is  a  snob, 
The  key  to  ,a  dog's  heart  is  kindness. 
He  will  always  meet  you  half  way  and 
more.  I  have  been  asked  why  the  farm 
dog  usually  shows  such  hostility  to 
tramps  and  all  disreputable-looking  per- 
sons. It  is  not  their  looks  that  disturb 
the  dog,  but  their  smell — a  strange  un- 
known odor.  This  at  once  pats  him  on 
his  guard  and  excites  his  enmity.    There 
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is  little  speculation  in  the  eye  of  a  dog. 
but  his  nose  is  keen  and  analytical. 

I  do  not  believe  that  animals  ever  com- 
mit suicide.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  any  notions  of  death,  or  take  any 
note  of  time,  or  ever  put  up  any  bluff 
game,  or  ever  deliberate  together,  or 
form  plans,  or  forecast  the  seasons. 
They  may  practice  deception,  as  when  a 
bird  feigns  lameness  or  paralysis  to  decoy 
you  away  from  her  nest,  but  this  of  course 
is  instinctive  and  not  conscious  deception. 
There  is  at  times  something  that  suggests 
cooperation  among  them,  as  when  wolves 
hunt  in  relays,  as  they  are  said  to  do, 
or  when  they  hunt  in  couples,  one  en- 
gaging the  quarry  in  front,  while  the 
other  assaults  it  from  the  rear;  or  when 
quail  roost  upon  the  ground  in  a  ring, 
their  tails  to  the  center,  their  heads  out- 
ward; or,  as  when  cattle  or  horses  form 
a  circle  when  attacked  in  the  open  by 
wild  beasts,  the  cattle  with  their  heads 
outward,  and  the  horses  with  their  heels. 
Of  course  all  this  is  instinctive  and  not 
the  result  of  deliberation.  The  horse 
always  turns  his  tail  to  the  storm  as  well, 
and  cows  and  steers,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
turn  their  heads. 

A.  family  of  beavers  work  together  in 
building  their  dam,  but  whether  or  not 
they  combine  their  strength  upon  any 
one  object  and  thus  achieve  unitedly 
what  they  could  not  singly,  1  do  not 
know.  Of  course,  among  the  bees  there 
is  cooperation  and  division  of  labor.,  but 
how  much  conscious  intelligence  enters 
into  the  matter  is  beyond  finding  out. 

Leadership  among  the  animals  when 
it  occurs,  as  among  savage  tribes,  usually 
falls  to  the  strong,  to  the  most  capable. 
And  such  leaders  are  self -elected :  there 
is  nothing  like  a  democracy  in  the  animal 
world.  Troops  of  wild  horses  are  said 
always  to  have  a  leader,  and  it  is  probable 
that  bands  of  elk  and  reindeer  do  also. 
Flocks  of  migrating  geese  and  swan  are 
supposed  to  be  led  by  the  strongest  old 
males;  but  a;nong  our  flocking  birds  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  anything 
like  leadership,  The  whole  flock  acts  as 
a  unit  and  performs  its  astonishing 
evolutions  without  leaders  or  signals. 

In  my  youth,  upon  the  farm,  I  observed 
that  in  a  dairy  of  cows  there  was  always 
one  master  cow,  one  to  whose  authori- 


tative sniff  or  gesture  or  thrust,  all  others 
yielded,  and  she  was  usually  the  most 
quiet  and  peaceful  cow  in  the  herd. 

The  male  animal,  as  compared  with  the 
female,  is  usually  the  more  aggressive  and 
domineering,  except  among  birds  of  prey, 
where  the  reverse  is  true.  Roosevelt 
says  that  a  band  of  antelope,  as  of  elk 
and  deer,  is  ordinarily  led  by  an  old  doe, 
but  that  when  danger  threatens  a  buck 
may  spring  to  the  leadership. 

In  the  breeding  season  the  prong-horn 
buck  has  his  harems — all  the  does  he  can 
steal  or  cajole  or  capture  from  his  rivals. 
"  I  have  seen  a  comparatively  young 
buck,"  says  Roosevelt,  "who  had  appro- 
priated a  doe,  hustle  her  hastily  out 
of  the  country  as  soon  as  he  saw  another 
antelope  in  the  neighborhood;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  a  big  buck,  already  with 
a  good  herd  of  does,  will  do  his  best  to 
appropriate  any  other  that  comes  in 
sight." 

On  the  sea  islands  in  Alaska  we  saw 
many  old  dog  seals  with  their  harems 
about  them — a  dozen  or  more  demure- 
looking  females  resting  upon  low  bowlders, 
while  their  lord  and  master  sat  perched 
above  them  on  a  higher  rock.  The  de- 
feated males,  too  young  or  too  old  to  hold 
their  own  against  their  rivals,  hung  in 
ill-humored  dejection  about  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  have  read  that  on  the  Pampas 
in  South  America,  wild  studs  will  capture 
and  hurry  away  domestic  mares,  if  they 
have  a  chance. 

Animals  are  undoubtedly  capable  of 
feeling  what  we  call  worry  and  anxiety, 
just  as  distinctly  as  they  feel  alarm  or 
joy,  only,  of  course,  these  emotions  are 
much  more  complex  in  man.  How  the 
mother  bird  seems  to  worry  as  you  near 
her  nest  or  her  young;  how  uneasy  the 
cow  is  when  separated  from  her  calf,  or 
the  dog  when  he  has  lost  his  master  1 
Do  these  dumb  kindred  of  ours  experience 
doubts  and  longings  and  suspicions  and 
disappointments  and  hopes  deferred  the 
same  as  we  do? — the  same  in  kind,  if  not 
in  degree? 

The  sheer  agony  or  terror  which  an 
animal  is  capable  of  feeling  always  excites 
our  pity.  Roosevelt  tells  of  once  coming 
upon  a  deer  in  snow  so  deep  that  its 
efforts  to  flee  were  fruitless.  As  he  came 
alongside  of  it,  of  course  to  pass  It  by 
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untouched,  it  fell  over  on  its  side  and 
bleated  in  terror.  When  John  Muir 
and  his  dog  Stickeen,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  their  lives,  at  last  got  over  that 
terrible  crevasse  in  the  Alaska  glacier, 
the  dog's  demonstrations  of  joy  were 
very  touching.  He  raced  and  bounded 
and  cut  capers  and  barked  and  felicitated 
himself  and  his  master  as  only  a  dog  can. 

The  play  of  animals  seems  strictly 
analogous  to  the  play  of  man,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  reason  of  the  one, 
whatever  that  be,  is  the  reason  of  the 
other.  Whether  play  is  to  be  accounted 
for  upon  the  theory  of  surplus  energy, 
as  Spencer  maintains,  or  upon  the  theory 
of  instinctive  training  and  development — 
a  sort  of  natural  spontaneous  school  or 
kindergarten  that  has  reference  to  the 
future  wants  of  the  animal,  as  the  Ger- 
man psychologist  Karl  Groos  argues — 
a  biological  conception  of  play — its  genesis 
is  no  doubt  the  same  in  both  man  and 
beast.  The  main  difference  is  that  the 
play  of  one  is  aimless  and  haphazard, 
while  that  of  the  other  has  method  and 
purpose.  Animals  have  no  rules  or  sys- 
tems, and  yet  I  have  often  seen  two 
red  squirrels  engaged  in  what  seemed 
precisely  analogous  to  the  boy's  game  of 
tag.  Up  and  down  and  from  tree  to  tree 
they  would  go,  until  one  of  them  was 
overtaken  by  the  other,  when  it  seemed 
to  become  his  turn  to  flee  and  be  pursued. 
But  just  how  much  method  there  is  in 
such  a  game,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
In  all  cases,  the  play  of  animals  tends  to 
develop  those  powers  of  speed  or  agility 
or  strength  that  their  ways  of  living  call 
for.  The  spirit  of  play  gradually  leaves 
an  animal  at  maturity,  as  it  leaves  man. 

Darwin  thinks  that  birds  have  "nearly 
the  same  taste  for  the  beautiful  as  we 
have,"  except,  of  course,  that  in  man 
"the  sense  of  beauty  is  manifestly  a  more 
complex  feeling  and  is  associated  with 
various  intellectual  ideas."  It  seems  to 
me,  that  if  we  mean  by  taste  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  it  is  as  distinctly 
a  human  gift  as  reason  is,  or  as  is  the  sense 
of  humor,  or  as  the  perception  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  ideal  are.  Shall  we  say 
the  lilies  of  the  field  have  taste  because 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these?  or  that  the  trees  have 
taste,  because  of  their  grace  and  beauty 


of  form?  or  the  insects,  because  of  their 
many  beautiful  colors  and  patterns? 
I  doubt  if  the  aesthetic  feeling  is  even 
rudimentary  in  birds,  any  more  than  our 
moral  and  other  intellectual  traits.  It 
is  thought  that  the  male  bird  sings  to 
charm  the  female.  Are  such  discordant 
notes,  then,  as  the  gobble  of  the  turkey, 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  scream  of  the 
peacock  or  of  the  guinea  hen,  to  charm 
the  female?  When  the  rooster  crows, 
the  near-by  hens  shake  their  heads  as  if 
the  sound  pained  them,  as  doubtless  it 
does.  Bright  colors  may  please  birds 
as  they  do  savages,  without  implying 
any  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Scarlet  seems 
to  excite  and  anger  many  birds  and  ani- 
mals. 

I  know  but  one  fact  in  the  life  of  our 
birds  that  suggests  anything  like  taste. 
I  refer  to  the  nesting  habits  of  the  hum- 
ming-bird and  of  the  little  blue  gnat- 
catcher,  and  the  wood-pewee.  The  nests 
of  these  birds  are  always  neatly  thatched 
with  lichens,  thus  perfectly  realizing 
the  dream  of  the  true  domestic  architect, 
of  making  the  structure  blend  with  its 
surroundings.  The  nests  of  nearly  all 
birds  blend  well  with  their  surroundings, 
because  the  material  at  hand  is  itself  of 
a  dull  neutral  character.  But  the  lichens 
which  the  hummer  and  the  gnat-catcher 
and  our  wood-pewee  use,  seem,  at  first 
sight,  an  extra  touch.  Yet  I  cannot 
credit  it  to  taste  or  to  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  because  it  is  only  beautiful  to 
the  cultivated  artistic  taste  of  man.  To 
a  savage,  or  even  to  those  much  higher 
in  civilization,  it  would  not  appear  beau- 
tiful. A  certain  degree  of  culture  has  to 
be  reached  before  we  find  beauty  in  these 
quieter  things.  The  reason  why  these 
birds  thatch  the  outside  of  their  nests 
with  lichens  is  doubtless  this:  the  nests  are 
built  of  a  kind  of  down  that  would  render 
them  very  frail  and  pervious  to  the  rain 
were  they  not  stayed  and  covered  with 
some  firmer  material.  The  lichens  and 
spiders'  webs  bind  them  together  and 
keep  them  in  shape.  Hence  I  should  say 
that  utility  alone  governed  the  bird  in 
this  use  of  lichens.  Bright  objects  at- 
tract children,  attract  birds,  attract  quad- 
rupeds, but  this  attraction  is  far  enough 
from  what  we  mean  by  taste  or  the  love 
of  the  beautiful. 


jy  J.  G.  Sommer. 
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!|T  is  extremely  reassuring. 
You  know  that  these 
young  gentlemen  ride 
like  cowboys  and  march 
like  regulars;  that  for 
months,  perhaps  years, 
they  have  made  a  busi- 
ness of  going  to  bed  early 
and  getting  up  with  the  chickens  and  gener- 
ally hardening  themselves  into  Spartans. 
War  and  training  for  war  is  their  profes- 
sion, and  a  football  game,  far  from  being 
approached  with  emotions  similar  to  those 
with  which  one  might  prepare  for  one's 
execution,  comes  as  but  a  pleasing  adven- 
ture, an  animated  excursion  into  the  world. 
You  have  no  uneasy  feeling  that  Jones 
and  Smith  were  more  appropriately  en- 
gaged in  boiler-making  or  smashing  bag- 
gage than  in  representing  some  venerable 
university,  or  lest,  fighting  like  gladiators 
in  our  latter-day  Coliseum,  they  are  some- 
how detaching  their  attention  from  Ploetz 
and  the  Parthenon  and  the  arid  pursuit 
of  the  irregular  verb. 

And  if  they  are  fit  in  a  body,  so  too,  by 
inference,  they  are  gentlemen  and  soldiers. 
No  misdirected  graduate  has  brought 
young  Mr.  Bowline  here  to  amuse  the  crowd 
and  make  a  winning  touchdown,  and,  when 
the  winter  winds  begin  to  whistle  across 
the  gridiron,  to  fade  away  to  the  limbo 
from  whence  he  came;  if  young  Mr.  Ram- 
rod goes  a  bit  groggy  and  begins  to  let  the 
enemy's  backs  get  around  his  end,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  obey  his  cap- 
tain's orders  and  return  to  the  sidelines 
without  grand-stand  protests  or  tears,  just 
as  he  would  retire  at  once  and  in  good  order 
if  his  superior  officer  should  order  him  to 
the  rear  in  the  heat  of  battle.  These 
are  not  what  the  sporting  editors  are  so 
fond  of  calling  "giants."     They  are  tough 


and  agile  lads,  playing  a  game  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  elders;  generals-  and  admirals- 
to-be  fighting  a  sham  battle  before  those 
who  have  seen  the  real  thing. 

It  was  this  which  was  continually  im- 
pressing me  at  the  Army-Navy  game  last 
autumn — the  real  fun  and  light-hearted- 
ness  of  the  thing.  You  felt  it  as  soon  as 
you  boarded  one  of  the  special  trains  at 
Jersey  City  and  drifted  into  the  crowd  on 
its  way  to  the  game — from  its  fine  old 
war-horses  with  grizzled  mustaches,  in 
top  hats  and  fur-lined  overcoats,  down  to 
awkward  enlisted  men  in  shabby  khaki — 
all  capable-appearing,  strong,  yet  with 
that  certain  boyishness  and  carefreeness 
of  manner  which  comes,  perhaps,  from  life 
far  removed  from  counting-rooms  and 
ledger-books  and  the  fretful  worries  of 
the  average  business  man.  It  was  em- 
phasized, in  pretty  contrast,  by  the"  in- 
trusion now  and  then  of  military  formality 
and  discipline — bugle  calls,  quick  com- 
mands, the  marine-like  ranks  marching 
down  to  the  field.  And  it  showed  most  of 
all  during  the  game — in  the  naive  delight 
which  the  young  warriors  who  couldn't 
fight  took  in  their  own  picturesqueness, 
in  inventing  original  ways  of  making  noise, 
and  in  the  complete  and  single-minded  en- 
thusiasm with  which  both  sides  kept  on 
cheering  and  singing  until  the  very  end. 

Princeton  Junction  is  an  obstacle  placed 
on  the  railroad  track  a  few  miles  this  side 
of  Princeton.  Every  one  who  has  tried  to 
go  to  Princeton  on  the  day  of  a  big  game 
knows  that,  as  a  place  difficult  to  get 
through,  the  junction  properly  should  go 
down  into  history  in  the  class  with  the 
Northwest  Passage  and  Thermopylae.  It 
was  noon.  Everybody  had  promised  to 
meet  some  one  at  a  certain  point  on  the 
Princeton  campus  at  12  o'clock;  everybody 
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was  still  several  miles  away.  As  far  as  one 
could  see  down  the  track— before,  behind — 
were  stalled  trains.  People  stood  outside 
on  tiptoe,  counting  with  scrupulous  care 
and  solemnly  the  plumes  of  steam  that 
rose  at  intervals — locomotives  punctuating 
the  lines  of  cars.  They  walked  the  rails, 
tight-rope  fashion,  gazed  into  the  misty 
distance,  proposed  unanswerable  queries: 
"If  they  can  load  trains  and  send  'em 
away  from  Jersey  City  every  three  minutes 
why  can't  they  unload  the  same  trains  at 
another  station  in "  "Well,"  the  an- 
swer always  came  back,  "It's  the  junc- 
tion." The  man  in  the  seat  opposite  me 
presently  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth, 
swallowed  very  deliberately,  and  thus 
addressed  the  world:  "Junction?  Huh! 
You  might  think  a  junction  was  a  hill  and 
that  the  train  had  to  get  off  the  track  and 
climb  up  over  it!" 

The  junction  exponent  remained  un- 
moved. "It's  a  well-known  fact,"  said 
he,  icily,  "anyone  could  run  a  railroad 
better  'n  the  men  who  make  it  their 
business." 

Now  and  again  with  a  prefatory  whistle- 
toot,  we  edged  ahead  a  hundred  yards. 
Once  a  young  man  came  bustling  by,  an- 
nouncing generally  and  with  apparent  satis- 
faction, that  he  never  could  meet  the  peo- 
ple he  had  promised  to  meet  and  give  them 
their  tickets,  that  he  had  walked  a  mile  up 
the  northbound  tracks  from  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  specials  and  that  he  intended 
to  ride  in  on  ours.  He  jerked  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder.  "All  of  Washington," 
he  cried  delightedly,  "is  held  up  back 
there!" 

It  was  exciting  and  delightful — delight- 
ful to  be  going  to  a  football  game  and  to 
be  held  up  with  their  Excellencies,  the 
British  and  French  and  German  ambassa- 
dors, with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  Admirals  and  Generals,  Bigwigs  ga- 
lore and  their  lovely  nieces  and  daughters. 
Decidedly  the  junction  was  a  benevolent 
institution;  decidedly  this  was  the  chance 
to  go  outside  with  the  rest,  stroll  back  past 
a  half  mile  or  so  of  car-windows,  and — as 
a  tapestry  unrolling  fresh  and  fragrantly — 
look  the  crowd  over.  It  was  rather  a  dif- 
ferent crowd  than  you  may  see  each  year 
on  its  way  to  Cambridge  or  New  Haven; 
different  in  somewhat  the  way  that  Wash- 
ington differs  from  Boston,  or  a  dance  at 


Governor's  Island  with  the  garrison  band 
in  khaki  and  a  stroll  between  dances  on 
the  grass-grown  ramparts  of  the  old  fort, 
differs  from  a  dance  at  Sherry's  or  any 
eminently  respectable  brownstone  house  in 
town.  A  certain  carefreeness  is  in  the 
air,  a  detachment  from  the  world  of  Wall 
Street  and  of  trade.  Bewildering  the  num- 
ber of  what  the  poetry  of  slang  knows  as 
"peaches";  about  the  men  a  vague  atmos- 
phere of  having  just  blown  in  from  the 
desert  or  the  prairie,  from  Wyoming,  Cuba 
or  the  Philippines.  Here  is  a  car  labeled 
"Officers  and  their  Families."  Observe 
the  radiant  faces,  silks  and  furs,  velvets, 
violets;  the  attentiveness  of  the  men,  the 
general  air  of  sentiment  and  amiable  chival- 
ry. Who  may  that  fine  old  fellow  be,  with 
the  iron-gray  mustache,  the  keen  blue 
eyes  and  the  bronzed  skin?  He  is  ad- 
dressed as  "Colonel."  The  young  men 
listen  with  anxious  respect  to  his  chance 
remarks  and  scrupulously  use  the  "Sir." 
An  unaccountable  number  of  radiant 
Hebes  appear  to  be  his  daughters  and 
nieces — observe  his  manner  toward  them, 
a  sort  of  benign  gallantry.  His  smile  does 
not  crinkle  up  half  way  through  as  though 
he  suddenly  remembered  a  telegram  that 
must  be  rushed  back  to  the  office;  he  has 
all  the  time  there  is.  Where  was  that 
complexion  of  ruddy  bronze  burned  in — 
campaigning  under  Arizona  suns  or  in  the 
Philippines?  Helped  a  bit,  you  smile,  by 
the  imprisoned  sunshine  of  far-off  Bur- 
gundy? Odious,  cynical  suggestion!  We 
fancy  our  Colonel  a  trifle  slimmer  and 
younger  than  now,  sitting  low  in  his  cavalry 
saddle,  a  handkerchief  tied  across  his  chin, 
his  slouch  hat  pulled  low  over  his  eyes. 
The  alkali  dust  lies  like  flour  on  his  coat, 
the  heat  waves  shimmer  up  from  the  sage- 
brush. Burgundy  indeed!  His  work  is 
over  now — other  tasks  will  be  set  for  the 
slim  young  fellows  in  cadet  blue  who  are 
growing  up  to  succeed  him. 

This  is  a  great  day  for  them — full  of  ex- 
citements, of  the  glitter  of  the  world  that 
lies  beyond  the  school  limits.  Forgetting 
almost  to  stiffen  their  backs  and  stand  up 
straight,  they  roam  up  and  down  the  aisle 
chattering  like  school-boys.  In  the  back- 
ground, lolling  against  the  sides  of  the  cars, 
smoking  on  the  platforms,  acting  as  a  sort 
of  frame  and  fringe,  are  men  of  various 
sorts,  in  khaki,  in  awkward  blue,  all  wear- 
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ing  the  colors  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ban- 
daged  around  their  sleeves,  all  talking  of 
the  game  learnedly.  Amongst  them  are 
two  beaming  negroes — waiters,  perhaps, 
one  surmises,  from  the  Point.  Whoever 
the  rest  may  be — band-men,  enlisted  men, 
or  what  not,  they  help  to  throw  the  game 
into  its  proper  boyish  perception  and  to 
give  the  train  the  householdy  air  of  a 
family  party.  It  is  all  very  American, 
easy-going,  good-humored;  nothing  of  the 
sort  could  be  further  from  anything  like 
smartness,  yet  there  is  a  very  definite  sug- 
gestion of  caste — founded  not  on  money 
nor  brains  nor  birth,  yet  confident  and 
self-sufficient,  with  its  own  flavor  and 
charm. 

For  such  an  audience — next  to  West 
Point  or  Annapolis — few  settings  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  this  quiet  college 
town.  Princeton  consists  of  mellow  old 
buildings,  fine  old  streets  and  elms  and 
catalpa  trees,  all  buried  away,  a  great  many 
miles  from  anywhere,  with  peaceful  views 
of  the  country  showing  through  round 
the  edges.  Always  in  the  middle  distance 
is  an  aged  darky  stumping  along  with  a 
basket  on  his  arm,  and  New  York  seems  as 
far  away  as  Paris.  When  at  last  we  forced 
a  passage  of  the  junction  and  disembarked 
within  sight  of  the  gray  towers,  all  the 
world  was  enthusiastically  transforming 
itself  into  one  big  buffet  luncheon  and 
basket-picnic.  On  every  other  campus 
building  the  visitor  was  informed  that 
dinner  could  be  had  within,  on  the  ver- 
anda of  the  Princeton  Inn  young  men  and 
maidens  nibbled  sandwiches  and  pickles 
as  they  watched  motor-car  parties  come 
whirling  in  from  New  York  or  from  down 
Philadelphia  way,  and  in  the  gymnasium 
flocks  of  slender  West  Pointers  hurried 
salads  and  ices  from  the  long  buffet  at  one 
side  of  the  hall  to  the  little  tables  at  the 
other,  while  everybody  chattered  at  once 
and  the  khaki-coated  band  pounded  out 
rag-time  in  the  gallery.  The  gymnasium 
was  the  special  foregathering  place  of  the 
Army.  You  had  to  have  a  ticket  to  get  in 
here,  and  as  no  one  had  been  able  to  meet 
anyone  else,  the  front  of  the  building  was 
occupied  by  a  phalanx  of  slender  and  im- 
possibly-erect young  men  in  gray-blue 
uniforms,  each  extremely  excited  and 
worried  and  happy  as  he  watched  whole 
flower-beds  of  beautiful  ladies  troop  past 


him  and  wondered  where  on  earth  his 
Beautiful  Lady  was  and  when  she  was 
coming.  It  is  one  of  these  young  men 
who  should  tell  you  of  the  great  doings 
before  the  game;  how,  after  living  for 
months  with  men  and  tactics  and  mathe- 
matics, cloistered  away  from  the  volatile, 
shifting  sparkle  of  the  world,  it  felt  to  dive 
all  at  once  into  this — crowded  specials, 
bands  playing,  hundreds  of  new  faces 
flashing  by  radiantly;  silks  and  velvets, 
furs  and  violets,  light  voices  and  laughter 
and  faint  perfumes.  He  should  take  your 
arm  and  hurry  you  round  the  clubs — Ivy, 
Elm,  Cap  and  Gown,  Campus,  Charter 
and  Quadrangle  —  and  tell  you  who  all 
these  folks,  exchanging  greetings,  lunch- 
ing, drinking  toasts  might  be;  what  they 
had  done  and  where  they  had  served. 

Without  him,  being  mere  casual  out- 
siders, it  was  enough  for  us  to  drift  on  down 
to  the  field  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd — 
not,  however,  until  we  had  seen  him  and 
his  brethren  go  about  even  this  little  busi- 
ness as  soldiers  should,  decently  and  in 
good  order.  There  was  a  ruffle  of  drums 
and  in  a  twinkling  two  straight  gray  lines 
were  drawn  up  across  the  campus,  count- 
ing off  by  fours.  In  front  of  this  line,  as  in 
review,  slowly  passed  the  'busses  contain- 
ing the  team,  the  cadets  cheering  them  as 
they  passed.  Then  over  from  the  Prince- 
ton Inn,  the  Navy  headquarters,  the  sailors 
came  marching,  in  dark  overcoats,  yellow 
megaphones  in  each  hand.  They,  too, 
drew  up,  the  dark  yellow  and  black  line  a 
stone's  throw  away  and  parallel  to  the 
gray-blue  one,  and  the  Army  cheered  them 
too. 

Meanwhile  the  stands  down  at  the  field 
had  filled.  The  President  and  his  escort 
camped  on  the  Navy  side;  directly  across 
the  field  from  them  loomed  the  beaming 
countenance  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Behind,  just  opposite  the  fifty-yard  line, 
were  two  empty  rectangles — it  was  another 
of  the  pretty  formalities  of  the  game  that 
the  young  soldiers  and  sailors  were  to  take 
their  places  last.  You  could  hear  their 
bands  playing  in  the  distance  as  they 
came.  The  Annapolis  men  drifted  down 
in  loose  order,  the  West  Pointers — as  be- 
came soldiers — stiff  as  grenadiers.  From 
the  top  of  the  stands  it  was  fine  to  see  them 
round  the  corner  at  Prospect  Street,  the 
great  yellow,  black  and  cadet-blue  tricolor 
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flaunting  in  front — marching  as  to  war. 
Their  band  played  its  way  out  onto  the 
very  gridiron,  where  it  stood  in  the  corner, 
still  playing,  until  the  vacant  rectangles 
were  filled,  the  color-bearers  had  ascended 
to  the  topmost  tier  where  the  wind  blew 
hardest,  and  the  two  hosts  faced  each 
other  like  hostile  camps,  their  fighting 
flags  flapping  above  them. 

The  game  itself,  as  we  have  intimated, 
was  unusually  comforting.  After  having 
been  brought  up  to  assume  that  our  future 
admirals  and  generals  are  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  finish  fist  fights  in  defense  of 
their  honor  and  to  being  stood  on  their 
heads  for  the  full  count,  one  could  watch 
the  same  young  gentlemen  bumped  about 
the  gridiron  without  any  very  poignant 
dismay.  If  there  was  a  difference  between 
this  game  and  the  annual  struggle  at,  for 
instance,  Cambridge  or  New  Haven,  it  was 
in  the  absolute  tirelessness  of  the  gallery 
and  its  frank  delight  in  its  own  picturesque- 
ness.  The  Annapolis  men  on  the  bleachers 
pulled  out  white  canvas  jackies'  caps  from 
under  their  coats  and  clapped  them  on 
their  heads  the  moment  the  ball  was  put 
in  play.  They  sang  and  sang,  joyfully 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  every  man 
seemed  to  be  shouting  right  along  on  one 
note;  a  young  leader,  whose  genuflections 
approached  virtuously  but  who  was  in- 
variably out  of  tune,  directed  them.  A 
band-leader  tried  to  follow  the  syncopated 
young  man,  and  the  band  to  follow  the 
band-leader,  and  the  honest  sailors  soared 
on,  catch-as-catch-can — -but  it  all  even- 
tually seemed  to  have  the  proper  influence 
on  the  ball.  They  had,  too,  a  siren  cheer. 
They  began  it  with  their  heads  down  and 
their  megaphones  pointed  at  their  boots, 
while  their  cheer-leader  squatted  with  his 
hands  almost  touching  the  grass.  As  he 
and  his  arms  rose,  the  megaphones  and  the 
roar  came  up  too — "oo-00-OO" — in  vol- 
ume and  in  pitch  until  with  a  final  burst 
it  was  projected  skyward — a  yell  so  wild, 
and  terrifying,  and  delightful,  that  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  men  in  the  thick  of  the 
scrimmage  must  have  paused  to  listen. 

When  the  first  half  was  over,  both  bands 
marched  out  in  front  of  the  middle  sections, 
with  the  mouths  of  their  big  horns  yawn- 
ing toward  their  friends.  From  the  cadet- 
blue  Army  side,  flanked  by  an  escort  of 
cadets,   emerged   the   impressive  bulk  of 


the  Secretary  of  War.  Across  the  fifty- 
five  yard  line  he  waddled,  his  smile  broad- 
ening as  he  came.  The  bands  brayed,  the 
crowds  stood  on  tiptoe,  there  was  agitation 
among  the  top  hats  on  the  lower  tiers  of 
the  Navy  side,  and  several  bulky  and 
solemn-looking  individuals  shouldered  onto 
the  field.  Securely  guarded  by  them  was 
a  Personage  who  walked  very  much  as  he 
would  if  he  were  striding  up  a  low  foothill 
to  give  the  cov p-de-mort  to  a  Rocky  moun- 
tain sheep.  1  he  slim  cadets  had  to  length- 
en their  stride,  the  Secret  Service  men 
stumped  along  doggedly,  the  Secretary  of 
War  made  heavy  weather  of  it,  but  still 
boamed.  The  people  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded, the  stocky  man  lifted  his  hat — 
to  those  behind,  in  front — the  bands  played 
"Hail  to  the  Chief."  The  President — 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy — had  crossed  the  field  to  sit  out  the 
last  half  as  the  guest  of  the  Army.  Then 
the  teams  trotted  out  again,  both  bands 
boomed  out  the  same  tune  and  both 
stands  were  roaring  "The  Army  and  Navy 
Forever,"  as  the  ball  was  kicked  into 
play. 

The  rest  was  as  one  would  like  to  see  it 
in — to  twist  Mr.  Kipling's  phrase — one's 
"Navy  of  a  Dream."  The  Army,  you  will 
recall,  scored  just  before  the  end  of  the 
first  half.  Down  almost  to  the  very  end 
of  the  second  the  score  held — darkness 
closed  in,  restless  folks  were  trooping  down 
from  the  stands,  the  President — bowing 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  great — was 
marched  away.  It  all  seemed  over  but 
the  shouting.  Only  down  in  the  mud  and 
murk  the  Navy  men  kept  fighting — not 
theirs  to  reason  why.  All  at  once,  on  the 
twenty-five  yard  line,  something  happened; 
there  was  a  quick  break  and  dispersal,  and 
when  the  phantom  battle  formed  again  it 
was  on  the  fifteen-yard  line.  A  flock  of 
frightened  gulls  seemed  to  be  sailing  above 
the  Navy  side  of  the  field — the  hats  of  the 
sailormen  gi\en  to  the  winds.  "Oo-<%>- 
00" — up-up-up  wailed  the  Navy's  siren. 
Bang— again  the  attack — only  six  more 
yards  to  go.  For  the  last  time  the  shadows 
formed — it  was  almost  dark  now — here 
and  there  over  the  great  crowd  cigar 
matches  flared  out  like  little  signal  fires. 
There  was  a  snap,  the  Navy  backs  and  the 
line  closed  in,  struck,  crashed  through  and 
over,  almost  behind  the  posts. 
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Through  the  turmoil  of  cheers  came  the 
voice  of  the  very  excited  individual  along- 
side me.  "If  he  don't  kick  that  goal," 
he  was  leaning  down  and  yelling  toward 
my  ear,  "it'll  queer  him  for  life — never  to 
be  forgotten.  Thirty  years  from  now 
they'll,  say,  'What's  the  use?  Norton's 
the  man  that  don't  make  good  when  he  has 
to — he's  the  man  that  missed  the  goal.'" 
1 1  is  encouraging  for  the  future  of  our  Navy 
to  recall  that  Mr.  Norton  did  make  good 
when  he  had  to.  Mr.  Norton  kicked  the 
goal. 

Down  from  the  stands  flowed  the  crowd — 
bronzed  colonels,  slim  cadets,  beautiful 
ladies;  all  one  blur  of  shadows  now.  The 
bands  started  up,  Army  and  Navy  surged 
over  the  gridiron,  and  the  sailormen,  be- 
side themselves  with  joy,  started  round  the 
field  at  the  hippity-hop.  For  a  moment 
it  was  only  Princeton  again,  only  another 
annual  game  over,  only  another  mob  of 
undergraduates  that  might  be  singing 
"  Boola"  or  "Old  Nassau."  And  then  the 
Army  remembered.  Through  the  gloom 
you  could  see  their  stiff  lines  forming, 
regardless  of  the  wild  sailormen  zigzag- 
ging past,  hear  them  answering  to  the  roll. 
Then  came  a  few  quick  commands,  the 
lines  wheeled  into  column  formation,  and 
with  the  band  in  two  wide  rows  playing 


at  their  head,  the  great  tricolor  flaunting 
majestically  in  the  twilight,  they  moved 
toward  the  gate,  marching  as  though  on 
parade. 

*        *        * 

It  was  the  end  of  the  game  for  us,  and 
the  crowd  piled  into  the  trains  again,  to 
go  trailing  back  to  town.  For  another 
audience,  however,  the  result  was  not  yet 
decided,  and  as  one  balanced  on  the  arm 
of  a  seat,  munching  a  "hot  dog"  by  way  of 
temporary  preservation,  one  could  fancy, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  some  lonely 
trooper  jogging  in  to  the  nearest  tele- 
graph office,  some  cruiser  in  mid-ocean  on 
the  under  side  of  the  earth,  a  week  from 
now,  perhaps,  to  put  into  the  first  port  to 
find  out  who  had  won  the  game.  Wars  are 
rather  scarce  in  these  happy  times  and  the 
two  branches  of  the  service  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  lonesome.  And  it  was  pleasant 
to  know  that  there  was  such  a  game  as 
this,  once  a  year  at  least,  to  bring  the 
scattered  threads  together,  that  even  in 
this  little  way  these  strong  and  eager  young 
men  might  meet  and  receive  this  greeting 
of  each  other's  courage  and  resource  and 
pluck,  and  not  have  to  wait  for  it  until 
those  sterner  games  when  they  shall  have 
to  fight  together. 
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IX 

"we  see  michikamau" 

jT'S  no  use,  Pete.  You  may 
as  well  go  back  to  your 
blankets." 

It  was  the  morning  of 
the  second  day  after 
reaching  a  lake  which 
we  named  Desolation. 
From  August  fifth  to 
fourteenth  we  had  followed  the  Nascaupee 
and  had  then  left  the  river  for  the  Old 
Indian  trail.  For  some  days  our  life  had 
been  a  series  of  portages  between  little 
lakes,  the  last  one  through  a  valley  and 
over  a  low  ridge  to  the  shores  of  a  pond, 
out  of  which  a  small  stream  ran  to  the 
southeast.  The  country  was  devastated 
by  fire  and  to  the  last  degree  inhospitable. 
Not  a  green  shrub  over  two  feet  in  height 
was  to  be  seen,  the  trees  were  dead  and 
blackened;  not  even  the  customary  moss 
covered  the  naked  earth,  and  loose  bowl- 
ders were  scattered  everywhere  about. 

There  was  no  fixed  trail  now  to  look  for 
or  to  guide  us,  but  by  keeping  a  general 
westerly  course  we  knew  that  we  must, 
sooner  or  later,  reach  Michikamau.  Rough, 
irregular  ridges  blocked  our  path  and  it  was 
necessary  to  look  ahead  that  we  might  not 
become  tangled  up  amongst  them.  One 
hill,  higher  than  the  others,  a  solitary 
bailiff  that  guarded  the  wilderness  beyond, 
was  to  have  been  climbed  this  morning,  but 
when  Pete  and  I  at  daybreak  came  out  of 
the  tent  we  were  met  by  driving  rain  and 
dashes  of  sleet  that  cut  our  faces,  and  a 
mist  hung  over  the  earth  so  thick  we  could 
not  even  see  across  the  tiny  lake  at  our 
feet.      I   looked   longingly  into  the  storm 


and  mist  in  the  direction  in  which  I  knew 
the  big  hill  lay,  and  realized  the  hopeless- 
ness and  foolhardiness  J  attempting  to 
reach  it. 

"It's  no  use,  Pete,"  I  continued,  "to  try 
to  scout  in  this  storm.  You  could  see 
nothing  from  the.hill  if  you  reached  it,  and 
the  chances  are,  with  every  landmark 
hidden,  you  couldn't  find  the  tent  again. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  you  yet.  Go  back  and 
sleep." 

Later  in  the  morning  to  my  great  relief 
the  weather  cleared,  and  Richards  and 
Pete  were  at  once  dispatched  to  scout. 
We  who  remained  "at  home,"  as  we  called 
our  camp,  found  plenty  of  work  to  keep 
us  occupied.  The  bushes  had  ravaged  our 
clothing  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  us 
were  pretty  ragged,  and  every  halt  was 
taken  advantage  of  to  make  much  needed 
repairs. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Richards  and 
Pete  came  back.  They  had  reached  the 
high  hill  and  from  its  summit  saw,  some 
distance  to  the  westward,  long  stretches  of 
water  reaching  far  away  to  the  hills  in  that 
direction.  A  portage  of  several  miles  in 
which  some  small  lakes  occurred  would 
take  us,  they  said,  into  a  large  lake.  Be- 
yond this  they  could  not  see. 

Pete  brought  back  with  him  a  hatful  of 
ripe  currants  which  he  stewed  and  which 
proved  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our 
supper  of  corn-meal  mush. 

The  report  of  water  ahead  made  us 
happy.  It  was  now  August  twenty-third. 
If  we  could  reach  Michikamau  by  Septem- 
ber first  that  should  give  me  ample  time,  I 
believed,  to  reach  the  George  River  before 
the  caribou  migration  would  take  place. 

The  following  morning  we  started  for- 
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ward  with  a  will,  and  with  many  little  lakes 
to  cross  and  short  portages  between  them, 
we  made  fairly  good  progress,  and  each 
lake  took  us  one  step  higher  on  the 
plateau. 

The  character  of  the  country  was  chang- 
ing, too.  The  naked  land  and  rocks  and 
dead  trees  gave  way  to  a  forest  of  green 
spruce,  and  the  ground  was  again  covered 
with  a  thick  carpet  of  white  caribou  moss. 

We  were  catching  no  fish,  however,  al- 
though our  efforts  to  lure  them  to  the  hook 
or  entangle  them  in  the  net  were  never  re- 
linquished. Pork  was  a  luxury,  and  no 
baker  ever  produced  anything  half  so 
dainty  and  delicious  as  our  squaw  bread. 
A  strict  distribution  of  rations  was  main- 
tained, and  when  the  pork  was  fried,  Pete, 
with  a  spoon,  dished  out  the  grease  into 
the  five  plates  in  equal  shares.  Into  this 
the  quarter  loaf  ration  of  bread  was  broken 
and  the  mixture  eaten  to  the  last  morsel. 
Sometimes  the  men  drank  the  warm  pork 
grease  clear.  Finally  it  became  so  precious 
that  they  licked  their  plates  after  scraping 
them  with  their  spoons,  and  the  longing 
eyes  that  were  cast  at  the  frying-pan  made 
me  fear  that  some  time  a  raid  would  be 
made  on  that. 

One  day,  an  owl  was  shot  and  went  into 
the  pot  to  keep  company  with  a  couple 
of  partridges.  Pete  demurred.  "Owl  eat 
mice,"  said  he.     "Not  good  man  eat  him." 


"You  can  count  me  out  on  owl,  too," 
Richards  volunteered. 

"Oh!  they're  all  right,"  I  assured  them. 
"The  Labrador  people  always  eat  them 
and  you  '11  find  them  very  nice." 

"Not  me.     Owl  eat  mice,"  Pete  insisted. 

"Well,"  I  suggested,  "possibly  we  '11  be 
eating  mice,  too,  before  we  get  home,  and 
it's  a  good  way  to  begin  by  eating  owl, — 
for  then  the  mice  won't  seem  so  bad  when 
we  have  to  eat  them." 

Stanton  took  charge  of  the  kettle  and 
dished  out  the  rations  that  night. 

"Partridge  is  good  enough  for  me,"  said 
Richards,  fearing  that  Stanton  might  for- 
get his  prejudice  against  owl. 

"Me,  too,"  echoed  Pete. 

"I'll  take  owl,"  said  I. 

Easton  said  nothing. 

After  we  had  eaten,  Stanton  asked, 
"How'd  you  like  the  partridge,  Richards?" 

"It  was  fine,"  said  he.  "Guess  it  was 
a  piece  of  a  young  one  you  gave  me,  for  it 
wasn't  as  tough  as  they  usually  are." 

"Maybe  it  was  young,  but  that  partridge 
was  owl." 

"I'll  be  darned!"  exclaimed  Richards. 
His  face  was  a  study  for  a  moment,  then 
he  laughed.  "  If  that  was  owl  they're  all 
right  and  I'm  a  convert.  I  '11  eat  all  I  can 
get  after  this." 

After  leaving  Lake  Desolation  the  owls 
had  begun  to  come  to  us,  and  Richards 


Pete  making  bread. 


Cleaning  fish  on  Kashesheb 


was  one  of  the  best  owl  hunters  of  the 
party.  At  first  one  or  two  a  day  were 
killed,  but  now  whenever  we  halted  an  owl 
would  fly  into  a  tree  and  twitter,  and,  with 
a  very  wise  appearance,  proceed  to  look 
us  over  as  though  he  wanted  to  find  out 
what  we  were  up  to  anyway,  for  these  owls 
were  very  inquisitive  fellows.  He  im- 
mediately became  a  candidate  for  our  pot, 
and  as  many  as  six  were  shot  in  one  day. 
The  men  called  them  the  "manna  of  the 
Labrador  wilderness."  Pete's  disinclina- 
tion to  eat  them  was  quickly  forgotten,  for 
hunger  is  a  wonderful  killer  of  prejudices, 
and  he  was  as  keen  for  them  now  as  any 
of  us. 

An  occasional  partridge  was  killed  and 
now  and  again  a  black  duck  or  two  helped 
out  our  short  ration,  but  the  owls  were  our 
mainstay.  We  did  not  have  enough  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  five  hungry  men, 
however;    still,  we  did  fairly  well. 

The  days  were  growing  perceptibly 
shorter  with  each  sunset,  and  the  nights 
were  getting  chilly.  On  the  night  of 
August  twenty-fifth,  the  thermometer 
registered  a  minimum  temperature  of 
twenty-five  degrees  above  zero,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  forty-eight  degrees 
was  the  maximum  at  midday. 

During  the  forenoon  of  that  day  we 
reached  the  largest  of  the  lakes  that  the 


scouting  party  had  seen  three  days  before, 
and  further  scouting  was  now  necessary. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  about  two 
miles  from  where  we  entered,  a  hill  offered 
itself  as  a  point  from  which  to  view  the 
country  beyond,  and  here  we  camped. 

We  were  now  out  of  the  burned  district 
and  the  scant  growth  of  timber  was  ap- 
parently the  original  growth,  though  none 
of  the  trees  was  more  than  eight  inches  or 
so  in  diameter.  In  connection  with  this 
it  might  be  of  interest  to  note  here  the  fact 
that  the  timber  line  ended  at  an  elevation 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  lake.  The  hill  was  four  hundred  feet 
high  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  vegeta- 
tion on  its  summit.  The  top  of  the  hill 
was  strewn  with  bowlders,  large  and  small, 
lying  loose  upon  the  clean,  storm-scoured 
bed-rock. 

What  a  view  we  had!  To  the  north- 
west, to  the  west,  and  to  the  southwest,  for 
fifty  miles  in  any  direction  was  a  network  of 
lakes,  and  the  country  was  as  level  as  a 
table.  The  men  called  it  "the  plain  of  a 
thousand  lakes,"  and  this  describes  it  well. 
To  the  far  west  a  line  of  blue  hills  extend- 
ing to  the  northwest  and  southeast  cut  off 
our  view  beyond.  They  were  low,  with 
but  one  high,  conical  peak  standing  out  as 
a  landmark.  Another  ridge  at  right  angles 
to  this  one  ran  to  the  eastward,  bounding 
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"For  fifty  miles  in  every  direction  was  a  network 


the  lakes  on  that  side.  I  examined  them 
carefully  through  my  binoculars  and  dis- 
covered a  long  line  of  water,  like  a  silver 
thread,  following  the  ridge  running  east- 
ward, and  decided  that  this  must  be  the 
Nascaupee  River,  though  later  I  was  con- 
vinced that  I  was  mistaken  and  that  the 
river  lay  to  the  southward  of  the  ridge. 
To  the  east  and  north  of  our  hill  was  an  ex- 
panse of  rolling,  desolate  wilderness.  Care- 
fully I  examined  with  my  glass  the  great 
plain  of  lakes,  hoping  that  I  might  dis- 
cover the  smoke  of  a  wigwam  fire  or  some 
other  sign  of  life,  but  none  was  to  be  seen. 
It  was  as  still  and  dead  as  the  day  it  was 
created.  It  was  a  solemn,  awe-inspiring 
scene,  impressive  beyond  description,  and 
one  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

We  outlined  as  carefully  as  possible  the 
course  that  we  should  follow  through  the 
maze  of  lakes,  with  the  round  peak  as  our 
objective  point,  for  just  south  of  it  there 
seemed  to  be  an  opening  through  the  ridge: 
beyond  which  we  hoped  lay  Michikamau. 

The  next  day  we  portaged  through  a 
marsh  and  into  the  lake  country  and  made 
some  progress,  portaging  from  lake  to  lake 
across  swampy  and  marshy  necks.  It  was 
Sunday,  but  we  did  not  realize  it  until  our 
day's  work  was  finished  and  we  were  snug 
in  camp  in  the  evening. 

Monday's  dawn  brought  with  it  a  day 
of  superb  loveliness.  The  sky  was  cloud- 
less, the  earth  was  white  with  hoar  frost, 
the  atmosphere  was  crisp  and  cool,  and  we 
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took  deep  breaths  of  it  that  sent  the  blood 
tingling  through  our  veins.  It  was  a  day 
that  makes  one  love  life. 

Through  small  lakes  and  short  portages 
we  worked  until  afternoon  and  then — 
hurrah!  We  were  on  big  water  again. 
Thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length  the  lake 
stretched  off  to  the  westward  to  carry  us 
on  our  way.  It  was  choked  in  places  with 
many  fir-topped  islands,  and  the  channels 
in  and  out  amongst  these  islands  were  in- 
numerable, so  Pete  called  it  Lake  "  Kash- 
eshebogamog,"  which  in  his  language 
means  "lake  of  many  channels." 

As  we  paddled  I  dropped  a  troll  and  be- 
fore we  stopped  for  the  night  landed  a 
seven-pound  namaycush,  and  another  large 
one  broke  a  troll.  The  "Land  of  God's 
curse"  was  behind  us.  We  were  with  the 
fish  again. 

The  next  day  found  us  on  our  way  early. 
A  fine  wind  sent  us  spinning  before  it  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  us  busy  with  a  rough 
sea  that  was  running  on  the  wide,  open 
lake  when  we  were  away  from  the  shelter 
of  the  islands.  At  one  o'clock  we  boiled 
the  kettle  at  the  foot  of  a  low  sand  ridge, 
and,  upon  climbing  the  ridge  we  found  it 
covered  with  a  mass  of  ripe  blueberries. 
We  ate  our  fill  and  picked  some  to  carry 
with  us. 

At  three  o'clock  we  were  brought  up 
sharp  at  the  end  of  the  water  with  no  vis- 
ible outlet.  The  nature  of  the  lake  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season  made  it  imprac- 
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of  lakes,  and  the  country  was  level  as  a  table." 


ticable  to  turn  back  and  look  in  other 
channels  for  the  connection  with  western 
waters.  Former  experience  had  taught  me 
that  we  might  paddle  around  for  a  week 
before  we  found  it,  for  these  were  big 
waters.  Five  miles  ahead  was  the  high, 
round  peak  that  we  were  aiming  for,  and  I 
had  every  confidence  that  from  its  top 
Michikamau  could  be  seen  and  a  way  to 
reach  the  big  lake.  I  decided  that  it  must 
be  climbed  the  next  morning,  and  selected 
Pete  and  Easton  for  the  work.  A  fall  the 
day  before  had  given  me  a  stiff  knee,  and 
it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  that  I  could 
not  go  myself,  for  I  was  nervously  anxious 
for  a  first  view  of  Michikamau.  However, 
I  realized  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt 
the  journey,  and  I  must  stay  behind. 

That  night  Stanton  made  two  roly-polies 
of  the  blueberries  we  picked  in  the  after- 
noon, boiling  them  in  specimen  bags,  and 
we 'used  the  last  of  our  sugar  for  sauce. 
This,  'with  coffee,  followed  a  good  supper  of 
boiled  partridge  and  owl.  It  was  like  the 
old  days  when  I  was  with  Hubbard.  We 
were  making  good  progress,  our  hopes  ran 
high,  and  we  must  feast.  Pete's  laughs, 
and  songs  and  jokes  added  to  our  merri- 
ment. Rajn  came,  but  v/e  did  not  mind 
that.  We  sat  by  a  big,  blazing  fire  and  ate 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  in  spite  of  it.  Then 
we  went  to  the  tent  to  smoke  an.d'  every 
one  pronounced  it  the  best  nighfin  Weeks. 

On  Wednesday  rain  poured  dowtfat  the 
usual  rising  time  and  the  men  were  delayed 


in  starting,  for  we  were  in  a  place  where 
scouting  in  thick  weather  was  dangerous. 
It  was  the  morning  of  the  famous  eclipse, 
but  we  had  forgotten  the  fact.  The  rain 
had  fallen  away  to  a  drizzle  and  we  were 
eiting  a  late  breakfast  when  the  darkness 
came.  It  did  not  last  long,  and  then  the 
rain  stopped,  though  the  sky  was  still  over- 
cast. Shortly  after  breakfast  Pete  and 
Easton  left  us.  I  gave  Pete  a  new  corncob 
pipe  as  he  was  leaving.  When  he  put  it 
in  his  pocket  he  said,  "I  smoke  him  when 
I  see  Michikamau,  when  I  climb  hill,  if 
Michikamau  there.  Sit  down,  me,  look  at 
big  water,  feel  good  then.  Smoke  pipe, 
me,  and  call  hill  Corncob  Hill." 

"All  right,"  said  I,  laughing  at  Pete's 
fancy.  "I  hope  the  hill  will  have  a  name 
to-day." 

It  was  really  a  day  of  anxiety  for  me,  for 
if  Michikamau  were  not  visible  from  the 
mountain  top  with  the  wide  view  of  coun- 
try that  it  must  offer,  then  we  were  too  far 
away  from  the  lake  to  hope  to  reach  it. 

A  mile  from  camp,  Richards  discovered  a 
good-sized  river  flowing  in  from  the  north- 
west and  set  the  net  in  it.  Then  he  and 
Stanton  paddled  up  the  river  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  another  lake,  but  did  not  explore 
it  farther. 

With  what  impatience  I  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  Pete  and  Easton  can  be  imagined, 
and  when,  near  dusk,  I  saw  them  coming 
I  almost  dreaded  to  hear  their  report,  for 
what  if  they  had  not  seen  Michikamau? 
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But  they  had  seen  Michikamau.  When 
Pete  was  within  talking  distance  of  me,  he 
shouted  exultantly,  "We  see  him!  We 
see  him!     We  see  Michikamau!" 


X 


THE  PARTING  AT  MICHIKAMAU 

Pete  and  Easton  had  taken  their  course 
through  small,  shallow,  rocky  lakes  until 
they  neared  the  base  of  the  round  hill. 
Here  the  canoe  was  left,  and  up  the  steep 
side  of  the  hill  they  climbed.  "When  we 
most  up,"  Pete  told  me  afterward,  "I  stop 
and  look  at  Easton.  My  heart  beat  fast. 
I  most  afraid  to  look.  Maybe  Michikamau 
not  there.  Maybe  I  see  only  hills.  Then 
I  feel  bad.  Make  me  feel  bad  come  back 
and  tell  you  Michikamau  not  there.  I  see 
you  look  sorry  when  I  tell  you  that.  Then 
I  think  if  Michikamau  there  you  feel  very 
good  I  must  know  quick.  I  run  I  run 
fast.  Hill  very  steep.  I  do  not  care  I 
must  know  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  run.  I 
shut  my  eyes  just  once,  afraid  to  look. 
Then  I  open  them  and  look.  Very  close  I 
see  when  I  open  my  eyes  much  water  Big 
water.     So  big  I  see  no  land  when  I  look 


oneway;  just  water.  Very  wide  too,  that 
water.  I  know  I  see  Michikamau.  My 
heart  beat  easy  and  I  feel  very  glad.  I  al- 
most cry.  I  remember  corncob  pipe  you 
give  me,  and  what  I  tell  you.  1  take  pipe 
out  my  pocket.  I  fill  him,  and  light  him. 
Then  I  sit  on  rock  and  smoke.  All  the  time 
I  look  at  Michikamau.  I  feel  good  and  I 
say,  'This  we  call  Corncob  Hill.'" 

And  so  we  were  all  made  glad  and  the 
conical  peak  had  a  name. 

Pete  told  me  that  we  should  have  to  cut 
the  ridge  to  the  south  of  Corncob  Hill,  tak- 
ing a  rather  wide  detour  to  reach  the  place. 
A  chain  of  lakes  would  help  us,  but  some 
long  portages  were  necessary  and  it  would 
require  several  days'  hard  work.  This  we 
did  not  mind  now.  We  were  only  anxious 
to  dip  our  paddles  into  the  waters  of  the 
big  lake.  At  last  Michikamau,  which  I 
had  so  longed  to  see  through  two  summers 
of  hardship  in  the  Labrador  wilds,  was 
near,  and  I  could  hope  to  be  rewarded  with 
a  look  at  it  within  the  week. 

But  with  the  joy  of  it  there  was  also  a 
sadness,  for  I  must  part  from  three  of  my 
loyal  companions  The  condition  of  our 
commissariat   and   the  cold   weather  that 
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was  beginning  to  be  felt  made  it  imperative 
that  the  men  be  sent  back  from  the  big 
lake. 

The  possibility  of  this  contingency  had 
been  foreseen  by  me  before  leaving  New 
York,  and  1  had  mentioned  it  at  that  time. 
Easton  had  asked  me  then,  if  the  situation 
would  permit  of  it,  to  consider  him  as  a 
candidate  to  go  through  with  me  to  Un- 
gava.  The  matter  had  been  suggested 
at  the  last  camp  on  the  Nascaupee  River 
and  he  had  again  earnestly  solicited  me 
to  choose  him  as  my  companion,  and  upon 
several  subsequent  occasions  had  mentioned 
it.  Richards  was  the  logical  man  for  me  to 
choose,  for  he  had  had  experience  in  rapids, 
and  could  also  render  me  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  scientific  work  that  the  others 
were  not  fitted  for.  He  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  continue  the  journey,  but  his 
University  duties  demanded  his  presence 
in  New  York  in  the  winter,  and  I  had  prom- 
ised his  people  that  he  should  return  home 
in  the  autumn.  This  made  it  out  of  the 
question  to  keep  him  with  me,  and  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  both  of  us.  That 
I  might  feel  better  assured  of  the  safety  of 
the  returning  men,  I  desired  to  send  Pete 
back  with  them.  Stanton,  too,  wished  to 
go  on,  but  Easton  had  spoken  first,  so  I 
decided  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
go  with  me  to  Ungava,  as  my  sole 
companion. 

That  night,  after  the  others  had  gone  to 
bed,  we  two  sat  late  by  the  camp-fire  and 
talked  the  matter  over.  "It's  a  danger- 
ous undertaking,  Easton,"  I  said,  "and  I 
want  you  to  understand  thoroughly  what 
you're  going  into.  Before  we  reach  the 
George  River  Post  we  shall  have  over  four 
hundred  miles  of  territory  to  traverse. 
We  may  have  trouble  in  locating  the  George 
River,  and  when  we  do  find  it  there  will  be 
heavy  rapids  to  face,  and  its  whole  course 
will  be  filled  with  perils.  If  any  accident 
happens  to  either  of  us  we  shall  be  in  a  bad 
fix.  For  that  reason  it's  always  particu- 
larly dangerous  for  less  than  three  men  to 
travel  in  a  country  like  this.  Then  there's 
the  winter  trip  with  dogs.  Every  year 
natives  are  caught  in  storms,  and  some  of 
them  perish.  We  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  one  of  the  longest 
dog  trips  ever  made  in  a* single  season,  and 
we  shall  be  trav  .!ing  the  whole  winter.  I 
want  you  to  understand  this." 


"  I  do  understand  it,"  he  answered,  "and 
I'm  ready  for  it.     1  want  to  go  on." 

And  so  it  was  finally  settled. 

It  was  not  easy  for  me  to  tell  the  men 
that  the  time  had  come  when  we  must  part, 
for  I  realized  how  hard  it  would  be  Tor 
them  to  turn  back.  The  next  morning 
after  breakfast,  I  asked  them  to  remain  by 
the  fire,  and  light  their  pipes.  Then  I  told 
them.  Richards'  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Stanton  at  first  said  he  would  not  turn 
back  without  me,  but  finally  agreed  with 
me  that  it  was  best  he  should.  Pete  urged 
me  to  let  him  go  on.  Later  he  stole  quietly 
into  the  tent,  where  I  was  alone  writing, 
and  without  a  word  sat  opposite  me,  look- 
ing very  woe-begone.  After  awhile  he 
spoke:  "To-day  I  feel  very  sad.  I  forget 
to  smoke.  My  pipe  go  out  and  I  do  not 
irjht  it.  I  think  all  time  of  you.  Very 
lonely,  me.     Very  bad  to  leave  you." 

Here  he  nearly  broke  down,  and  for  a 
little  while  he  could  not  speak.  When  he 
could  control  himself  he  continued: 

"Seems  like  I  take  four  men  in  bush,  lose 
two.  Very  bad,  that.  Don't  know  how  I 
see  your  sisters.  I  go  home  well.  They  ask 
me,  'Where  my  brother?'  I  don't  know. 
I  say  nothing.  Maybe  you  die  in  rapids. 
Maybe  you  starve.  I  don't  know.  I  say 
nothing.  Your  sisters  cry."  Then  his  tone 
changed  from  broken-hearted  dejection  to 
one  of  eager  pleading: 

"Wish  you  let  me  go  with  you.  Short 
grub,  maybe.  I  hunt.  Much  danger; 
don't  care,  me.  Don't  care  what  danger. 
Don't  care  if  grub  short.  Maybe  you  don't 
find  portage.  Maybe  not  find  river.  That 
bad.  I  find  him.  I  take  you  through.  I 
bring  you  back  safe  to  your  sisters.  Then 
I  speak  to  them  and  they  say  I  do  right." 

It  was  very  hard  to  withstand  Pete's 
pleadings,  but  my  duty  was  plain,  and  I 
said: 

"No,  Pete.  I'd  like  to  take  you  through, 
but  I've  got  to  send  you  back  to  see  the 
others  safely  out.  Tell  my  sisters  I'm  safe. 
Tell  everybody  we're  safe.  I'm  sure  we'll 
get  through  all  right.  We'll  do  our  best, 
and  trust  to  God  for  the  rest,  so  don't 
worry.     We'll  be  all  right." 

"  I  never  think  you  do  this,"  said  he. 

"I  don't  think  you  leave  me  this  way." 

Wfter  a  pause  he  continued,  "  If  grub  short, 

come  back.     Don't  wait  too  long.     If  you 

find  Indian,  then  you  all  right.     He  help 
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The  swift  current  of  the  Nascaupee. 

you.  You  short  grub,  don't  find  Indian, 
that  bad.  Don't  wait  till  grub  all  gone. 
Come  back." 

Pete  did  not  sing  that  day,  and  he  did  not 
smoke.     He  was  very  sad  and  quiet. 

We  spent  the  day  in  assorting  and  divid- 
ing the  outfit,  the  men  making  a  cache  of 
everything  that  they  would  not  need  until 
their  return,  that  we  might  not  be  impeded 
in  our  progress  to  Michikamau.  They 
would  get  their  things  on  their  way  back. 
Eight  days,  Pete  said,  would  see  them  from 
this  point,  to  a  cache  we  had  made  on  the 
Nascaupee,  and  only  eight  days'  rations 
would  they  accept  for  the  journey.  They 
were  more  than  liberal.  Richards  insisted 
that  1  take  a  new  Pontiac  shirt  that  he  had 
reserved  forthecold  weather,  and  Pete  gave 
me  a  new  pair  of  larigans.  They  deprived 
themselves  that  we  might  be  comfortable. 
Easton  and  I  were  to  have  the  tent,  the 
others  would  use  the  tarpaulin  for  a  wig- 
wam shelter;  each  party  would  have  two 
axes,  and  the  other  things  were  divided  as 
best  we  could.  Richards  presented  us  with 
a  package  that  we  were  not  to  open  until 


the  sixteenth  of  September — his  birthday. 
It  was  a  special  treat  of  some  kind. 

Some  whitefish,  suckers  and  one  big  pike 
were  taken  out  of  the  net,  which  was  also 
left  for  them  to  pick  up  upon  their  return. 
A  school  of  large  pike  had  torn  great  holes 
in  it,  but  it  was  still  useful. 

We  were  a  sorrowful  group  that  gathered 
around  the  fire  that  night.  The  evening 
was  raw.  A  cold  north  wind  soughed 
wearily  through  the  fir  tops.  Black 
patches  of  clouds  cast  a  gloom  over  every- 
thing, and  there  was  a  vast  indefmiteness 
to  the  dark  spruce  forest  around  us.  I  took 
a  flashlight  picture  of  the  men  around  the 
fire.  Then  we  sat  awhile  and  talked,  and 
finally  went  to  our  blankets  in  the  chilly 
tent. 

September  came  with  a  leaden  sky  and 
cold  wind,  but  the  clouds  were  soon  dis- 
pelled, and  the  sun  came  bright  and  warm. 
Our  progress  was  good,  though  we  had 
several  portages  to  make.  On  September 
second,  at  noon,  we  left  the  larger  canoe 
for  the  men  to  get  on  their  way  back,  and 
continued  with  the  eighteen-foot  canoe, 
which,  with  its  load  of  outfit  and  five  men, 
was  very  deep  in  the  water,  but  no  wind 
blew  and  the  water  was  calm. 

Here  the  character  of  the  lakes  changed. 
The  waters  were  deep  and  black,  the  shores 
were  steep  and  rocky,  and  some  Labra- 
dorite  was  seen.  One  small,  curious  island, 
evidently  of  iron,  though  we  did  not  stop 
to  examine  it,  took  the  form  of  a  great 
head  sticking  above  the  water,  with  the 
tops  of  the  shoulders  visible. 

Sunday,  September  third,  was  a  memo- 
rable day,  a  day  that  I  shall  never  forget 
while  I  live.  The  morning  came  with  all 
the  glories  of  a  northern  sunrise,  and  the 
weather  was  perfect.  After  two  short 
portages  and  two  small  lakes  were  crossed, 
Pete  said,  "Now  we  make  last  portage  and 
we  reach  Michikamau."  It  was  not  a  long 
portage — a  half  mile,  perhaps.  We  passed 
through  a  thick-grown  defile,  Pete  ahead, 
and  I  close  behind  him.  Presently  we 
broke  through  the  bush,  and  there  before 
us  was  the  lake.  We  threw  down  our 
packs  by  the  water's  edge.  We  had 
reached  Michikamau.  I  stood  uncovered 
as  I  looked  over  the  broad,  far-reaching 
waters  of  the  great  lake.  I  cannot  describe 
my  emotions.  I  was  living  over  again  that 
beautiful  September  day  two  years  before 
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when  Hubbard  had  told  me  with  so  much 
joy  that  he  had  seen  the  big  lake — that 
Michikamau  lay  just  beyond  the  ridge. 
Now  I  was  on  its  very  si.  >res, — the  shores 
of  the  lake  that  we  had  so  ionged  to  reach. 
How  well  I  remembered  those  weary,  wind- 
bound  days,  and  the  awful  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed. It  was  like  the  recollection  of  a 
horrid  dream — his  dear,  wan  face,  our  kiss 
and  embrace,  my  going  forth  into  the  storm 
and  the  eternity  of  horrors  that  was  crowd- 
ed into  days.  Pete,  I  think,  understood, 
for  he  had  heard  the  story.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  in  silence,  then  he  fashioned  his 
hat  brim  into  a  cup,  and  dipping  some  water 
handed  it  to  me.  "You  reach  Michikamau 
at  last.  Drink  Michikamau  water  before 
others  come."  I  drank  reverently  from 
the  hat.  Then  the  others  joined  us  and  we 
all  stood  for  a  little  with  bowed  uncovered 
heads,  on  the  shore. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  on  an  elevated, 
rocky  point  a  few  hundred  yards  farther 
up — the  last  camp  that  we  were  to  have 
together,  and  the  forty-sixth  since  leaving 
Northwest  River.  We  had  made  over  half 
a  hundred  portages,  and  traveled  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

The  afternoon  was  occupied  in  writing 
letters  and  telegrams  to  the  home  folks,  for 
Richards  to  take  out  with  him;  after  which 
we  divided  the  food.  Easton  and  I  were 
to  take  with  us  seventy-eight  pounds  of 
pemmican,  twelve  pounds  of  pea  meal, 
seven  pounds  of  pork,  some  beef  extract, 
eight  pounds  of  flour,  one  cup  of  corn- 
meal,  a  small  quantity  of  desiccated  vege- 
tables, one  pound  of  coffee,  two  pounds  of 
tea,  some  salt  and  crystallose.  Richards 
gave  us  nearly  all  of  his  tobacco,  and  Pete 
kept  but  two  plugs  for  himself. 

Toward  evening  we  gathered  about  our 
fire,  and  talked  of  our  parting  and  of  the 
time  when  we  should  meet  again.  Every 
remaining  moment  we  had  of  each  other's 
company  was  precious  to  us  now. 

The  day  had  been  glorious  and  the  night 
was  one  of  rare  beauty.  We  built  a  big 
fire  of  logs,  and  by  its  light  I  read  aloud,  as 


was  our  custom  on  Sunday  nights,  a  chap- 
ter from  the  Bible.  After  this  we  talked 
for  a  while,  then  sat  silent,  gazing  into  the 
glowing  embers  of  our  fire.  Finally  Pete 
began  singing  softly,  "  Home,  Sweet  Home" 
in  Indian,  and  followed  it  with  an  old  Ojib- 
way  song,  "I'm  Going  Far  Away,  My  Heart 
Is  Sore."  Then  he  sang  an  Indian  hymn, 
"Pray  For  Me  While  I  Am  Gone."  When 
his  hymn  was  finished  he  said,  very  rever- 
ently, "  I  going  pray  for  you  fellus  every 
day  when  I  say  my  prayers.  I  can't  pray 
much  without  my  book,  but  I  do  my  best. 
I  pray  the  best  I  can  for  you  every  day." 
Pete's  devotion  was  sincere,  and  I  thanked 
him.  Stanton  sang  a  solo,  and  then  all 
joined  in  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  After  this 
Pete  played  softly  on  the  harmonica,  while 
we  watched  the  moon  drop  behind  the 
horizon  in  the  west.  The  fire  burned  out 
and  the  embers  blackened.  Then  we  went 
to  our  bed  of  fragrant  spruce  boughs,  to 
prepare  for  the  day  of  our  parting. 

The  morning  of  September  fourth  was 
clear  and  beautiful  and  perfect,  but  in 
spite  of  the  sunshine  and  fragrance  that 
filled  the  air  our  hearts  were  heavy  when 
we  gathered  at  our  fire  to  eat  the  last  meal 
that  we  should  perhaps  ever  have  together. 

When  we  were  through,  I  read  from  my 
Bible  the  fourteenth  of  John — the  chapter 
that  I  had  read  to  Hubbard  that  stormy 
October  morning  when  we  said  good-bye 
forever. 

The  time  of  our  parting  had  come.  I  do 
not  think  I  had  fully  realized  before  how 
close  my  bronzed,  ragged  boys  had  grown 
to  me  in  our  months  of  constant  compan- 
ionship. A  lump  came  in  my  throat,  and 
the  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  Richards  and 
Pete,  as  we  grasped  each  other's  hands. 

Then  we  left  them.  Easton  and  I  dipped 
our  paddles  into  the  water,  and  our  lonely, 
perilous  journey  toward  the  dismal  wastes 
beyond  the  northern  divide  was  begun. 
Once  I  turned  to  see  the  three  men,  with 
packs  on  their  backs,  ascending  the  knoll 
back  of  the  place  where  our  camp  had  been. 
When  I  looked  again  they  were  gone. 


(To  be  continued.) 


"For  a  whole  evening   they   would  talk  fish,   fish,  -fish." 


THE    LUCK    OF    TUFFLES 

BY   SEWELL    FORD 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    HY.    S.    WATSON 


NOW  you  mustn't  feel  sorry  for  Bob 
Tuffles.  He  deserved  it  all,  and 
more.  And  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  waste  sympathy  on  Alec  McCurdy! 
No  Scotchman  likes  to  be  sympathized 
with.  Alec  would  take  it  as  a  personal 
affront.  Besides,  it's  all  over  and  done 
with  now,  or  nearly  so.  That  depends 
somewhat  on  whether  or  no  there  remain 
any  more  of  those  big  salmon-trout  up  in 
the  Restigouche,  or  the  Nippigannsett, 
or  wherever  it  is  that  Bob  Tuffles  swears 
they  abide. 

In  the  first  place,  two  men  so  utterly 
unlike  as  these  two,  shouldn't  have  tried 
to  be  friends.  They  should  have  been 
content    to    belong    to    different    castes, 


like  the  natives  of  India.  The  custom 
simplifies  life  immensely,  however  un- 
christian it  may  be.  But  alas!  In  this 
very  mixed  way  we  have  of  living,  Robert 
Tuffles  and  Alexander  McCurdy  found 
themselves  rubbing  elbows  at  every  turn — 
lived  in  the  same  suburb,  rode  back  and 
forth  to  the  city  on  the  same  trains,  read 
the  same  paper,  were  members'  of  the 
same  club.  More  than  that,  McCurdy's 
wife  is  a  cousin  to  Bob  Tuffles. 

Still,  it  was  their  mutual  fondness  for 
fishing,  not  of  each  other,  which  made  it 
possible  for  McCurdy  to  tolerate  Tuffles, 
or  Tuffles  him.  For  Bob  Tuffles  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  that  McCurdy  would  naturally 
not  take  to:   one  of  those  big,  florid,  ex- 
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plosive,  whoop-e-e,  slap-you-on-the-back 
fellows.  McCurdy,  you  know,  is  a  precise, 
dapper,  dignified  little  man,  and  as  solemn 
as  an  undertaker.  Also,  McCurdy  is  of  the 
silent,  reticent  kind,  while  Tuffles — well, 
Tuffles  is  about  as  reticent  as  a  brass  band 
at  a  chowder  party.  You  don't  have  to 
guess  whether  Tuffles  is  around  or  not, 
unless  you  are  stone  deaf.  Yet  Tuffles 
is  all  right,  mind  you,  in  his  way.  A  lot 
of  folks  like  Tuffles.  For  all  his  unquiet 
ways,  there  is  a  certain  good-natured  in- 
genuousness about  him  that  is  more  or 
less  entertaining. 

Knowing  McCurdy,  however,  one  cannot 
but  guess  that,  in  his  case,  the  appreciation 
of  Tuffles'  society  must  have  been  an  ac- 
quired taste.  It  was  the  fishing  that  did 
it.  He  could  not  resist  that  subtle 
fraternity  which  exists  between  fellow 
wielders  of  the  sentient  rod. 

So,  about  twice  a  month,  Tuffles  would 
go  over  to  McCurdy's,  and  for  a  whole 
evening  they  would  talk  fish,  fish,  fish. 
That  is,  Tuffles  talked  it.  McCurdy's 
part  was  to  listen.  For  really,  McCurdy 
wasn't  what  you  might  call  a  real  fisher- 
man. To  be  sure,  he  had  the  fever  in  his 
blood,  that  inherited  passion  which  makes 
the  eye  glisten  at  sight  of  a  still,  deep 
pool;  he  would  handle  an  eight-ounce, 
hand-wound,  split-bamboo  with  tender 
reverence;  he  knew  his  Izaak  Walton. 
But  the  practical  side  of  the  art  was  latent, 
suppressed.  His  serious  business  in  life 
was  not  connected  with  fishing.  He  was 
something  or  other  in  a  trust  company, 
something  very  important  indeed;  no 
mere  clerk,  you  understand,  but  one  who 
stood  next  to  really  great  personages, 
auditors,  vice-presidents,  and  the  like. 

Tuffles,  of  course,  was  different.  Quite 
frankly  he  admitted  that  fishing  was 
what  he  lived  for.  Incidentally,  he  sold 
flour,  in  carload  lots,  on  commission, 
although  there  was  little  about  his  office 
so  to  indicate.  There  were  jointed  rods 
and  wading  boots  in  the  corner,  patent 
reels  on  his  desk-top,  gaff-hooks  and 
landing-nets  on  the  wall. 

Moreover,  Tuffles  knew  how  to  use  such 
things;  at  least,  he  said  he  did.  Twice  a 
year,  in  spring  and  fall,  no  matter  what 
might  happen  to  the  flour  market,  Tuffles 
disappeared,  sometimes  for  a  week,  some- 
times for  three;  and  when  he  returned  he 


would  tell  of  his  visits  to  places  with  queer 
sounding  names,  of  the  way  his  guide  could 
cook  griddle-cakes,  and  of  big  catches. 

Especially  did  he  relate  these  things 
to  McCurdy,  who  now  and  then  devoted 
a  holiday  forenoon  to  the  fruitless  whipping 
of  a  suburban  brook  which  had  been  guilt- 
less of  fish  for  many  years.  McCurdy,  you 
see,  spent  his  vacations  otherwise.  Mrs. 
McCurdy  did  not  care  for  fishing.  Her 
idea  of  a  good  time  was  to  pack  two  trunks 
full  of  summer  dresses  and  go  to  a  big  hotel 
where  she  could  change  her  costume  four 
times  a  day,  and  where  there  were  some 
hundred  or  more  other  women  who  did 
the  same.  It  was  all  a  good  deal  of  a 
bore  to  McCurdy,  but  he  never  sought  to 
change  the  program. 

One  of  the  inexplicable  things  which 
Tuffles  found  in  McCurdy  was,  that  a  man 
who  was  so  keen  about  fishing,  who  would 
have  been  thrilled  all  over  at  the  feel  of 
a  four-pounder  on  his  line,  could  deliber- 
ately forego  such  pleasures.  Tuffles  put 
it  down  to  Scotch  pig-headedness.  Hence 
there  was  a  shade  of  malice  in  his  accounts 
of  how  he  had  played  a  grayling  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  a  five-mile  lake,  of  his 
tussles  with  black  bass,  and  similar  ex- 
ploits. Solemn  and  eager-eyed,  McCurdy 
would  listen,  for  his  ancestors  had  lashed 
loch  and  firth,  and  the  love  of  the  sport 
was  in  him.  By  instinct  he  knew  all  the 
joy  that  had  been  Tuffles'.  But  the  one 
thing  McCurdy  could  never  be  made  to 
acknowledge,  was  the  size  of  some  of 
the  big  fish  which  Tuffles  said  he  had 
landed. 

"And  he  scaled  an  ounce  over  nine 
pounds,  two  hours  after  he  left  the  water," 
Tuffles  would  declare.  Whereupon  Mc- 
Curdy would  raise  a  protesting  hand  and 
assume  an  air  of  dignified  dissent. 

"  But  he  did,  I  tell  you,"  Tuffles  would 
insist.  "Nine  pounds  and  an  ounce  on 
my  tested  balances!  Say,  if  you  don't 
think " 

McCurdy,  however,  would  not  debate 
the  point,  would  not  even  voice  his  unbelief. 
Merely  he  would  lift  his  gaze  to  the  famous 
Ballingtyre  trout  over  his  library  mantel 
and  allow  his  shoulders  to  heave  signifi- 
cantly. Tuffles  well  knew  what  that 
meant.  To  McCurdy,  the  Ballingtyre  trout 
stood  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
fish  yarns.     It  was  the  biggest  trout  ever 
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caught  in  Scotland.  Lord  Allan  Dufferly 
had  said  so,  and  Lord  Allan  should  know 
for  he  had  caught  the  fish  himself  at  Bal- 
lingtyre.  He  had  caused  it  to  be  mounted, 
and  he  had  left  it,  with  precious  little 
else,  to  his  youngest  son  who,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  a  six-hundred-dollar  clerkship, 
had  presented  it  to  McCurdy.  And  the 
Ballingtyre  trout  had  weighed  less  than 
nine  pounds,  much  less.  Surely  Tuffles 
could  not  expect — and  so  on. 

No  matter  what  Tuffles  might  say,  what 
proofs  he  might  offer  to  produce,  that  was 
McCurdy's  position.  It  was  exasperating, 
maddening.  Twice  did  Tuffles  plan  to 
convince  McCurdy  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs, packing  a  camera  some  five  hun- 
dred miles  and  back  for  that  purpose. 
Once  the  shutter  failed  to  work.  The 
second  time,  an  intelligent  guide  took  the 
film  rolls  for  packages  of  patent  condensed 
food  and  tried  to  make  soup  of  them. 

At  last  Tuffles  had  a  brilliant  thought. 


Hf.JfAMlltfoN' 


'  'McCurdy  now  and  then  devoted  a  holiday  afternoon  to  the 
fruitless  whipping  of  a  suburban  brook." 


He  was  well  on  his  way  up  into  the  North 
country  when  it  overtook  him,  but  then 
and  there  he  determined  that,  if  the  Fates 
blessed  him  on  this  trip,  McCurdy  should 
have  ocular  evidence  of  the  same. 

As  before  noted,  it  was  somewhere  up 
on  the  Restigouche,  or  the  Nippigannsett, 
or  some  other  stream  with  a  sporty  name. 
Farther  than  he  had  ever  gone  before 
went  Tuffles,  filling  the  silent  places  with 
the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  enlightened 
his  guide  as  to  certain  piscatorial  feats 
which  he,  Tuffles,  had  previously  per- 
formed. It  would  have  served  him  right 
had  he  not  caught  a  single  fish,  but  it  was 
not  so  to  be.  He  caught  a  lot.  They 
were  big  fish,  too — salmon-trout.  Tuffles 
says  some  of  them  weighed  twenty  pounds 
apiece.  We  will  let  it  go  at  that.  Any- 
way, it  doesn't  matter. 

The  important  thing  is  that  when  Tuffles 
got  them  back  to  camp,  he  picked  out 
the  three  largest,  laid  them  side  by  side 
on  the  grass,  and  gloated  over 
them. 

"Now  I  guess  we  will  about 
close  the  books  on  that  measly 
little  Ballingtyre  trout;  that's 
what  /  guess.     Eh,  Joe?" 

Mr.  Joe  Beaubien  had  no  com- 
ment to  make.  He  was  getting 
ready  to  paddle  two  dozen  miles 
back  toward  civilization  and 
send  those  fish  overland  to  the 
nearest  express  office.  Also,  he 
was  to  post  a  letter.  Joe  did  not 
relish  the  job.  He  had  been 
hired  as  a  guide,  not  as  one  who 
should  be  told  to  fetch  and  carry. 
Nevertheless  he  went,  and  for  a 
day  or  so  Bob  Tuffles  was  left  to 
talk  to  himself  and  to  eat  his 
own  cooking,  both  of  which  hard- 
ships he  endured  grumblingly. 

Now,  in  mid-August,  up  in  the 
Restigouche  district,  Tuffles  was 
sleeping  under  double  blankets 
with  his  feet  to  the  camp  fire. 
Blankets  were  in  no  great  de- 
mand in  New  York  just  then.  It 
was  the  doggiest  kind  of  dog-days 
down  there,  hot  and  moist  and 
sticky.  The  atmosphere  in 
McCurdy's  office  reminded  him  of 
the  steam  room  at  a  Turkish  bath, 
but   McCurdy  stuck  to  his  coat 
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and  collar,  out  of  deference  to  the  great 
personages  to  whom  he  was  near.  It 
befell,  too,  that  one  of  them  was  con- 
sulting him  at  the  very  moment  when 
an  office  boy  announced  an  expressman 
with  a  package.  McCurdy  frowningly 
signaled  that  the  man  should  enter.  He 
did.  Something  came  with  him.  The 
Great  Personage  who  had  been  consulting 
McCurdy  sniffed.  So  did  McCurdy.  One 
sniff  was  sufficient.  It  was  wholly  con- 
vincing. The  G.  P.  held  a  handkerchief 
to  his  nose  and  fled.  A  prim  stenographer 
made  a  dash  for  an  open  window. 

Tuffles'  big  trout  had  arrived. 

McCurdy  bribed  the  expressman  to 
take  the  box  away  and  throw  it  in  the 
river.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  deodorizing  his  immaculate  office 
and  apologizing  to  the  Great  Personage. 

Slow  to  wrath  was  McCurdy,  but  his 
anger  was  of  the  cumulative,  lasting  sort, 
Thus  it  was  that  when  Bob  Tuffles  re- 
turned, some  ten  days  later,  and  jauntily 
walked  over  to  McCurdy's  after  dinner, 
that  solemn  little  man  greeted  him  with 
forbidding  sternness  of  visage.  Which 
did  not  bother  Tuffles  in  the  least. 

"Well,  Alec,  ~what  did  you  think  of 
those  for  trout?  Weren't  they  beauties, 
eh?" 

For  an  impressive  moment,  McCurdy 
glowered  silently.  Then,  in  a  tone  of 
supreme  disgust,  he  began  the  laying-out  of 
Tuffles.  It  was  a  calm,  dignified  perform- 
ance, but  in  every  way  comprehensive. 

"  I  am  no  joker,  Mr.  Tuffles,"  he  con- 
cluded. "I  do  not  wish  to  joke  or  to  be 
joked.  As  that  attitude  is  quite  beyond 
your  comprehension,  I  will  say  farther 
that  our  acquaintance  is  at  an  end.  And 
if  ever  you  send  me  any  more  smelly' fish 
I  will  prosecute  you,  sir!" 

Tuffles  gasped.  He  was  ama-zed,  be- 
wildered. "  But — but — why  see  here,  Alec, 
what — you  got  my  letter,  didn't  you?" 

"  I  received  no  letter — only  fish,"  re- 
torted McCurdy,  coldly. 

"Didn't  get  my  letter!"  A  sudden 
premonition  chilled  the  soul  of  Tuffles. 
"Then  what — "  here  his  voice  broke 
pleadingly — "then  what  did  you  do  with 
those  trout?" 

"Do  with  them!"  snarled  McCurdy. 
"Had  them  dumped  in  the  river,  of 
course." 


'  'Mrs.  McCurdy  didn't  care  for  fishing.' 


"In  the  river!"  repeated  Tuffles  hoarsely. 
'  You  had — but  I  see.  You  never  got  the 
letter!  Oh,  if  I  could  only  lay  my  hands 
on  that  three-ply  Kanuck  idiot,  that  frog- 
eating,  lying,  thieving,  unhung  villain  of 
a  Joe  Beaubien!" 

That  wasn't  all  that  Tuffles  said,  to  be 
sure,  for  he  was  a  fluent  man.  Much  of 
it  was  picturesquely  profane.  Also  Tuffles 
groaned.  He  hissed  things  through  his 
teeth.  Almost  he  wept — Tuffles  being 
emotional  to  a  degree. 

At  last,  when  he  was  somewhat  calmed, 
he  explained  about  the  letter.  In  it  he 
had  notified  McCurdy  of  the  shipment  of 
the  three  finest  and  biggest  trout  ever 
caught  by  civilized  man.  Would  McCurdy 
telephone  to  the  express  office  and  have 
them    rushed    around   to   a   taxidermist's 
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where  they  were  to  be  mounted  without 
regard  to  expense. 

"And  I  meant  for  you  to  have  the  biggest 
one,"  he  moaned.  "The  other  two,  I 
wanted  for  my  dining-room.  They  were 
beauties,  McCurdy,  the  biggest  trout  I 
ever  caught  or  ever  hope  to  catch.  And 
— and  you — you  had  them  dumped  in  the 
river!" 

Now  McCurdy  might  have  been  a  cold 
man,  but  he  was  not  heartless.  He  could 
almost  understand  Tuffies'  chagrin.  He 
forgot  his  own  wrath.  He  forgave  Tuffies. 
He  sat  down  beside  him  and  offered 
sympathy,  the  fraternal  sympathy  that  one 
brother  of  the  rod  can  feel  for  another. 

Of  course,  that  could  not  restore  those 
lost  trout,  those  finny  beauties  of  wondrous 


size,  beside  which  the  famous  Ballingtyre 
fish  would  have  been  as  a  three-cent  piece 
to  a  gold  double-eagle. 

But  it  was  not  all  in  vain.  Tuffies  isn't 
nearly  so  noisily  bumptious  as  before.  He 
wears  a  subdued,  chastened  air.  Mc- 
Curdy, too,  seems  to  have  become  thawed, 
humanized.  Moreover,  since  Mrs.  Mc- 
Curdy is  to  spend  part  of  the  summer  with 
her  sister  in  Colorado,  McCurdy  has 
promised  to  go  with  Tuffies  on  his  next 
trip.  They  will  try  for  salmon-trout  up  on 
the  Restigouche,  or  the  Nippigannsett, 
or  wherever  it  was  that  Tuffies  went  be- 
fore. And  Tuffies  assures  McCurdy  that 
before  they  quit  they  shall  hook  fish  that 
will  make  the  Ballingtyre  specimen  look 
like  a  dried  herring. 
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4  'The  G.  P.  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  nose  and  fled.     Tuffle's  big  trout  had  arrived." 


BAR    20    RANGE    YARNS 

VII.— CASSIDY  AT   CACTUS 
BY   CLARENCE    EDWARD   MULFORD 


PAINTING    BY   N.   C.   WYETH 


\R.  BUCK  PETERS,  fore- 
man of  the  cow-punch- 
ing outfit  of  the  Bar  20, 
a  ranch  situated  in  what 
is  now  Pecos  county, 
Texas,  rode  into  Alka- 
line one  bright  Septem- 
ber morning  and  sought 
refreshment  at  the  Emporium.  Mr.  Peters 
had  just  finished  some  business  for  his 
employer  and  felt  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  the  knowledge  of  work  well 
done.  He  expected  to  remain  in  Alkaline 
for  several  days,  where  he  was  to  be 
joined  by  two  of  his  friends  and  punchers, 
Mr.  Hopalong  Cassidy  and  Mr.  Red  Con- 
nors, both  of  whom  were  at  Cactus  Springs, 
seventy  miles  to  the  east.  Mr.  Cassidy 
and  his  friend  had  just  finished  a  nocturnal 
tour  of  Santa  Fe  and  felt  somewhat  peevish 
and  dull  in"  consequence,  not  to  mention 
the  sadness  occasioned  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  combined  cap- 
ital on  such  foolishness  as  faro,  roulette 
and  wet-goods. 

Mr.  Peters  and  his  friends  had  been 
members  of  a  crowd  that  sought  wealth 
at  a  point  near  the  town  of  Raw  Dog 
in  the  Black  Hills,  where  the  eighteen 
individuals  representing  the  merged  out- 
fits of  the  Bar  20  and  the  O-Bar-0  had 
enthusiastically  disfigured  the  earth  in 
the  fond  expectation  of  uncovering  vast 
stores  of  virgin  gold.  Their  hopes  were 
of  an  optimistic  brand  and  had  existed 
until  the  last  canister  of  corn-meal  flour 
had  been  emptied  by  Mr.  Cassidy's  burro, 
which  waited  not  upon  its  master's  pleas- 
ure nor  upon  the  ethics  of  the  case.  When 
Mr.  Cassidy  had  returned  from  exercising 
the  animal  and  himself  over  two  miles  of 


rocky  hillside  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  give 
it  his  opinion  of  burros,  and  sundry  chas- 
tisements, he  was  requested,  as  owner  of 
the  beast,  to  give  his  counsel  as  to  the  best 
way  of  securing  eighteen  breakfasts.  Re- 
membering that  the  animal  was  headed 
north  when  he  last  saw  it,  and  that  it  was 
too  old  to  eat,  anyway,  he  suggested  a 
plan  that  had  worked  successfully  at  other 
times  for  other  ends,  namely,  poker.  Mr. 
McAllister,  an  expert  at  the  great  Amen  • 
can  game,  volunteered  his  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
and,  half  an  hour  later,  he  and  Mr.  Cassidy 
drifted  into  Pell's  poker  parlors,  which 
were  located  in  the  rear  of  a  Chinese  laun- 
dry, where  they  gathered  unto  themselves 
the  wherewithal  for  the  required  break- 
fasts. An  hour  spent  in  the  card  room  of 
the  "Hurrah"  convinced  its  proprietor 
that  they  had  wasted  their  talents  for  the 
past  six  weeks  in  digging  for  gold.  The 
proof  of  this  permitted  the  departure  of 
the  outfits  with  their  customary  eclat. 

At  Santa  Fe  the  various  individuals  had 
gone  their  respective  ways,  to  reassemble 
at  the  ranch  in  the  near  future,  and  for 
several  days  they  had  been  drifting  south 
in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  and,  like  chaff 
upon  a  stream,  had  eddied  into  Alkaline, 
where  Mr.  Peters  had  found  them  arduously 
engaged  in  postponing  the  final  journey. 
After  he  had  gladdened  their  hearts  and 
soothed  their  throats  by  making  several 
pithy  remarks  to  the  bartender,  with 
whom  he  established  their  credit,  he  cau- 
tioned them  against  letting  any  one  harm 
them  and,  smiling  at  the  humor  of  his 
warning,  left  abruptly. 

Cactus  Springs  was  burdened  with  a 
zealous  and  initiative  organization  known 
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as  vigilantes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  extend 
the  courtesies  of  the  land  to  cattle  thieves 
and  the  like.  This  organization  boasted 
of  the  name  of  Travennes'  Terrors  and  of  a 
muster  roll  of  twenty.  There  was  also  a 
boast  that  no  one  had  ever  escaped  them, 
which,  if  true,  was  in  many  cases  unfortu- 
nate. Mr.  Slim  Travennes,  with  whom 
Mr.  Cassidy  had  participated  in  an  ex- 
temporaneous exchange  of  Colt's  courtesies 
in  Santa  Fe  the  year  before,  was  the  head 
of  the  organization  and  was  also  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrivals,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  of  the  Bar  20  had  not  been 
in  town  an  hour  before  he  knew  of  it.  Be- 
ing anxious  to  show  the  strangers  every 
attention  and  having  a  keen  recollection  of 
the  brand  of  gun-play  commanded  by  Mr. 
Cassidy,  he  planned  a  smoother  method  of 
procedure  and  one  calculated  to  permit 
him  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  good  old  age. 
Mr.  Travennes  knew  that  horse  thieves 
were  regarded  as  social  enemies,  that  the 
necessary  proof  of  their  guilt  was  the  find- 
ing of  stolen  animals  in  their  possession, 
that  death  was  the  penalty,  and  that  every 
man,  whether  directly  concerned  or  not, 
regarded  himself  as  judge,  jury  and  ex- 
ecutioner. He  had  several  acquaintances 
who  were  bound  to  him  by  his  knowledge 
of  crimes  they  had  committed  and  who 
could  not  refuse  his  slightest  wish.  Even 
if  they  had  been  free  agents  they  were  not 
above  causing  the  death  of  an  innocent 
man.  Mr.  Travennes,  feeling  very  self- 
satisfied  at  his  cleverness,  arranged  to  have 
the  proof  placed  where  it  would  do  the 
most  harm  and  intended  to  take  care  of  the 
rest  himself. 

Mr.  Connors,  feeling  much  refreshed  and 
very  hungry,  arose  at  daylight  the  next 
morning  and,  dressing  quickly,  started  off 
to  feed  and  water  the  horses.  After  hav- 
ing several  tilts  with  the  landlord  about 
the  bucket,  he  took  his  departure  toward 
the  corral  at  the  rear.  Peering  through  the 
gate,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  He 
climbed  over  it  and  inspected  the  animals 
at  close  range.  He  found  that  the  horses 
which  he  and  his  friend  had  ridden  for  the 
last  two  months  were  not  to  be  seen,  but  in 
their  places  were  two  better  animals,  which 
concerned  him  greatly.  Being  fair  and 
square  himself,  he  could  not  understand  the 
change  and  sought  enlightenment  of  his 
more  imaginative  and  suspicious  friend. 


"Hey,  Hopalong!"  he  called  (Mr.  Con- 
nors was  anything  but  formal),  "come  out 
here  an'  see  what  th'  devil  has  happened!" 

Mr.  Cassidy  stuck  his  auburn  head  out 
of  the  wounded  shutter  and  complacently 
surveyed  his  companion.  Then  he  saw 
the  horses  and  looked  hard. 

"Quit  yore  foolin',  yu  old  cuss,"  he  re- 
marked pleasantly,  as  he  groped  around 
behind  him  with  his  feet,  searching  for  his 
boots.  "Anybody  would  think  yu  was  a 
little  boy  with  yore  fool  jokes.  Ain't  yu 
ever  goin'  to  grow  up?" 

"They've  got  our  bronchs,"  replied  Mr. 
Connors  in  an  injured  tone.  "Honest,  I 
ain't  kiddin'  yu,"  he  added  for  the  sake  of 
peace. 

"Who  has?"  came  from  the  window, 
followed  immediately  by.  "Yu've  got 
my  boots'" 

"  I  ain't — they're  under  th'  bunk,"  con- 
tradicted and  explained  Mr.  Connors. 
Then,  turning  to  the  matter  in  his  mind 
he  replied,  "  I  don't  know  who's  got  them. 
If  I  did  do  yu  think  I'd  be  holdin'  hands 
with  myself?" 

"Nobody'd  accuse  yu  of  anything  like 
that,"  came  from  the  window,  accom- 
panied by  an  .overdone  snicker. 

Mr.  Connors  flushed  under  his  accumu- 
lated tan  as  he  remembered  the  varied 
pleasures  of  Santa  Fe,  and  he  regarded  the 
bronchos  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  state 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Cassidy  slid  through  the  window 
and  approached  his  friend,  looking  as 
serious  as  he  could. 

"Any  tracks?"  he  inquired,  as  he  glanced 
quickly  over  the  ground  to  see  for  himself. 

"Not  after  that  wind  we  had  last  night. 
They  might  have  growed  there  for  all  I  can 
see,"  growled  Mr.  Connors. 

"  I  reckon  we  better  hold  a  pow-wow 
with  th'  foreman  of  this  shack  an'  find  out 
what  he  knows,"  suggested  Mr.  Cassidy, 
"This  looks  too  good  to  be  a  swap." 

Mr.  Connors  looked  his  disgust  at  the 
idea  and  then  a  light  broke  in  upon  him. 
"Mebby  they  was  hard  pushed  an'  wanted 
fresh  cayuses,"  he  said.  "A  whole  lot  of 
people  get  hard  pushed  in  this  country. 
Anyhow,  we'll  prospect  th'  boss." 

They  found  the  proprietor  in  his  stocking 
feet,  getting  the  breakfast,  and  Mr.  Cassidy 
regarded  the  preparations  with  open  ap- 
proval.    He  counted  the  tin   plates   and 
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found  only  three  and,  thinking  that  there 
would  be  more  plates  if  there  were  others 
to  feed,  glanced  into  the  landlord's  room. 
Not  finding  signs  of  other  guests  on  whom 
to  lay  the  blame  for  the  loss  of  his  horse,  he 
began  to  ask  questions. 

"Much  trade?"  he  inquired  solicitously. 

"Yep,"  replied  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Cassidy  looked  at  the  three  tins  and 
wondered  if  there  had  ever  been  any  more 
with  which  to  supply  this  trade.  "Been 
out  this  morning?"  he  pursued. 

"Nope." 

"Talks  purty  nigh  as  much  as  Buck," 
thought  Mr.  Cassidy,  and  then  said  aloud, 
"Anybody  else  here?" 

"Nope." 

Mr.  Cassidy  relapsed  into  a  painful  and 
disgusted  silence  and  his  friend  tried  his 
hand. 

"Who  owns  a  mosaic  bronch,  Chinee 
flag  on  th'  near  side,  Skillet  brand?"  asked 
Mr.  Connors. 

"Ouien  sabe?" 

"Gosh,  he  can  nearly  keep  still  in  two 
lingoes,"  thought  Mr.  Cassidy. 

"Who  owns  a  bob-tailed  pinto,  saddle- 
galled,  cast  in  th'  near  eye,  Star  Diamond 
brand,  white  stocking  on  th'  off  front  prop, 
with  a  habit  of  scratching  itself  every  other 
minute?"  went  on  Mr.  Connors. 

"Slim  Travennes,"  replied  the  proprie- 
tor, flopping  a  flapjack. 

Mr.  Cassidy  reflectively  scratched  the 
back  of  his  hand  and  looked  innocent,  but 
his  mind  was  working  overtime. 

"Who's  Slim  Travennes?"  asked  Mr. 
Connors,  never  having  heard  of  that  per- 
son, owing  to  the  reticence  of  his  friend. 

"Captain  of  th'  vigilantes." 

"What  does  he  look  like  on  th'  general 
run?"  blandly  inquired  Mr.  Cassidy,  wish- 
ing to  verify  his  suspicions.  He  thought 
of  the  trouble  he  had  with  Mr.  Travennes 
up  in  Santa  Fe  and  of  the  reputation  that 
gentleman  possessed.  Then  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Travennes  was  the  leader  of  the  local 
vigilantes  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he 
was  sure  that  the  captain  had  a  hand  in 
the  change.  All  these  points  existed  in 
misty  groups  in  his  mind,  but  the  next  re- 
mark of  the  landlord  caused  them  to  rush 
together  and  reveal  the  plot. 

"Good,"  said  the  landlord,  flopping  an- 
other flapjack,  "and  a  warnin'  to  hoss 
thieves." 


"Ahem,"  coughed  Mr.  Cassidy  and  then 
continued,  "is  he  a  tall,  lanky,  yaller- 
headed  son-of-a-gun,  with  a  big  nose  an' 
lots  of  ears?" 

"Mebbyso,"  answered  the  host. 

"Urn,  slopping  over  into  bad  Sioux," 
thought  Mr.  Cassidy,  and  then  said  aloud, 
"How  long  has  he  hung  around  this  here 
layout?"  at  the  same  time  passing  a  warn- 
ing glance  to  his  companion. 

The  landlord  straightened  up.  "Look 
here,  stranger,  if  yu  hankers  after  his 
pedigree  so  all-fired  hard  yu  had  best 
pump  him." 

"  I  told  yu  this  here  feller  wasn't  a  man 
what  would  give  away  all  he  knowed,"  lied 
Mr.  Connors,  turning  to  his  friend  and  in- 
dicating the  host.  "He  ain't  got  time  for 
that.  Anybody  can  see  that  he  is  a  powerful 
busy  man.     An'  then,  he  ain't  no  child." 

Mr.  Cassidy  thought  that  the  landlord 
could  tell  all  he  knew  in  about  five  minutes 
and  then  not  break  any  speed  records  for 
conversation,  but  he  looked  properly  awed 
and  impressed.  "Well,  yu  needn't  go  an' 
get  mad  about  it!     I  didn't  know,  did  I?" 

"Who's  gettin'  mad?"  pugnaciously 
asked  Mr.  Connors.  After  his  injured 
feelings  had  been  soothed  by  Mr.  Cassidy's 
sullen  silence  he  again  turned  to  the  land- 
lord. 

"What  did  this  Travennes  look  like 
when  yu  saw  him  last?"  coaxed  Mr.  Con- 
nors. 

"Th'  same  as  he  does  now,  as  yu  can  see 
by  lookin'  out  of  th'  window.  That's  him 
down  th'  street,"  enlightened  the  host, 
thawing  to  the  pleasant  Mr.  Connors. 

Mr.  Cassidy  adopted  the  suggestion  and 
frowned.  Mr.  Travennes  and  two  com- 
panions were  walking  toward  the  corral 
and  Mr.  Cassidy  once  again  slid  out  of  the 
window,  his  friend  going  by  the  door. 

When  Mr.  Travennes  looked  over  the 
corral  fence  he  was  much  chagrined  to  see 
a  man  and  a  .45  Colt,  both  paying  strict 
attention  to  his  nose. 

"Mornin',  Duke,"  said  the  man  with  the 
gun.     "Lose  anything?" 

Mr.  Travennes  looked  back  at  his  friends 
and  saw  Mr.  Connors  sitting  on  a  rock  hold- 
ing two  guns.  Mr.  Travennes'  right  and 
left  wings  were  the  targets  and  they  pitted 
their  frowns  against  Mr.  Connors'  smile. 

"Not  that  I  knows  of,"  replied  Mr. 
Travennes,  shifting  his  feet  uneasily. 
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"Find  anything?"  came  from  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy  as  he  sidled  out  of  the  gate, 

"Nope,"  replied  the  captain  of  the  Ter- 
rors, eying  the  Colt. 

"Are  yu  in  th'  habit  of  payin'  early 
mornin'  calls  to  this  here  corral?"  per- 
sisted Mr.  Cassidy,  playing  with  the  gun. 

"Ya-as.  That's  my  business — I'm  th' 
captain  of  th'  vigilantes." 

"That's  too  bad,"  sympathized  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy, moving  forward  a  step. 

Mr.  Travennes  looked  put  out  and 
backed  off.  "What  yu  mean,  sticking  me 
up  this  away?"  he  asked  indignantly. 

"Yu  needn't  go  an'  get  mad,"  responded 
Mr.  Cassidy.  "Just  business.  Yore  cay- 
use  an'  another  shore  climbed  this  corral 
fence  last  night  an'  ate  up  our  bronchs,  an' 
I  just  nachurlly  want  to  know  about  it." 

Mr.  Travennes  looked  his  surprise  and 
incredulity  and  craned  his  neck  to  see  for 
himself.  When  he  saw  his  horse  peace- 
fully scratching  itself  he  swore  and  looked 
angrily  up  the  street.  Mr.  Connors,  be- 
hind the  shack,  was  hidden  to  the  view  of 
those  on  the  street,  and  when  two  men  ran 
up  at  a  signal  from  Mr.  Travennes,  in- 
tending to  insert  themselves  in  the  mis- 
understanding, they  were  promptly  lined 
up  with  the  first  two  by  the  man  on  the 
rock. 

"Sit  down,"  invited  Mr.  Connors,  push- 
ing a  chunk  of  air  out  of  the  way  with  his 
guns.  The  last  two  felt  a  desire  to  talk 
and  to  argue  the  case  on  its  merits,  but  re- 
frained, as  the  black  holes  in  Mr.  Connors' 
guns  hinted  at  eruption.  "Every  time  yu 
opens  yore  mouths  yu  gets  closer  to  th' 
Great  Divide,"  enlightened  that  person, 
and  they  were  childlike  in  their  belief. 

Mr.  Travennes  acted  as  though  he  would 
like  to  scratch  his  thigh  where  his  Colt 
chafed  him,  but  postponed  the  event  and 
listened  to  Mr.  Cassidy,  who  was  asking 
questions. 

"Where's  our  cayuses,  General?" 

Mr,  Travennes  allowed  that  he  didn't 
know.  He  was  worried,  for  he  feared  that 
his  captor  didn't  have  a  secure  hold  on  the 
hammer  of  the  ubiquitous  Colt. 

"Where's  my  cayuse?"  persisted  Mr. 
Cassidy. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  wants  to  ask  yu 
how  yu  got  mine,"  replied  Mr.  Travennes. 

"  Yu  tell  me  how  mine  got  out  an'  I'll  tell 
yu  howyourn  got  in,"  proposed  Mr.  Cassidy. 


Mr.  Connors  added  another  to  his  col- 
lection before  the  captain  replied. 

"Out  in  this  country  people  get  in 
trouble  when  they're  found  with  other 
folks'  cayuses,"  Mr.  Travennes  suggested. 

Mr.  Cassidy  looked  interested  and  re- 
plied: "Yu  shore  ought  to  borrow  some 
experience,  an'  there's  lots  floating  around. 
More  than  one  man  has  smoked  in  a  powder 
mill  an'  th'  number  of  them  planted  who 
looked  in  th'  muzzle  of  a  empty  gun  is 
scandalous.  If  my  remarks  don't  percu- 
late  right  smart  I'll  explain." 

Mr.  Travennes  looked  down  the  street 
again,  saw  number  six  added  to  the  line-up, 
and  coughed  up  chunks  of  broken  pro- 
fanity, grieving  his  host  by  his  lack  of 
courtesy. 

"Time,"  announced  Mr.  Cassidy,  inter- 
rupting the  round.  "  I  wants  them  cay- 
uses an'  I  wants  'em  right  now.  Yu  an' 
me  will  amble  off  an'  get  'em.  I  won't 
bore  yu  with  tellin'  yu  what  '11  happen  if 
yu  gets  skittish.  Slope  along  an'  don't 
be  scared:  I'm  with  yu,"  assured  Mr. 
Cassidy  as  he  looked  over  at  Mr.  Connors, 
whose  ascetic  soul  pined  for  the  flapjacks 
of  which  his  olfactories  caught  intermit- 
tent whiffs. 

"Well,  Red,  I  reckons  yu  has  got  plenty 
of  room  out  here  for  all  yu  may  corral: 
anyhow,  there  ain't  a  whole  lot  more.  My 
friend  Slim  an'  I  are  shore  going  to  have  a 
devil  of  a  time  if  we  can't  find  them  cussed 
bronchs.  Whew,  them  flapjacks  smell  like 
a  plain  trail  to -payday.  Just  think  of  th' 
nice  maple  juice  we  used  to  get  up  to  Chey- 
enne on  them  frosty  mornings." 

"Get  out  of  here  an'  lemme  alone! 
What  do  yu  alius  want  to  go  an'  make  a 
feller  unhappy  for?  Can't  yu  keep  still 
about  grub  when  yu  knows  I  ain't  had  my 
morning's  feed  yet?"  asked  Mr.  Connors, 
much  aggrieved. 

"Well,  I'll  be  back  directly  an'  I  '11  have 
them  cayuses  or  a  scalp.  Yu  tend  to  busi- 
ness an'  watch  th'  herd.  That  shorthorn 
yearling  at  th'  end  of  th'  line" — pointing  to 
a  young  man  who  looked  capable  of  taking 
risks — "he  looks  like  he  might  take  a 
chance  an'  gamble  with  yu,"  remarked  Mr. 
Cassidy,  placing  Mr.  Travennes  in  front  of 
him  and  pushing  back  his  own  sombrero. 
"Don't  put  too  much  maple  juice  on  them 
flapjacks,  Red,"  he  warned  as  he  poked  his 
captive  in  the  back  of  the  neck  as  a  hint 
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to  get   going.     Fortunately    Mr.  Connors' 
closing  remarks  are  lost  to  history. 

Observing  that  Mr.  Travennes  headed 
south  on  the  quest,  Mr.  Cassidy  reasoned 
that  the  missing  bronchos  ought  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  north,  and  he  postponed 
the  southern  trip  until  such  time  When 
they  would  have  more  leisure  at  their  dis- 
posal. Mr.  Travennes  showed  a  strong  in- 
clination to  shy  at  this  arrangement,  but 
quieted  down  under  persuasion,  and  they 
started  off  toward  where  Mr.  Cassidy  firmly 
believed  the  North  Pole,  and  the  cayuses, 
to  be. 

"Yu  has  got  quite  a  metropolis  here," 
pleasantly  remarked  Mr.  Cassidy  as,  under 
his  direction,  they  made  for  a  distant  corral. 
"  I  can  see  four  different  types  of  architec- 
ture, two  of  'em  on  one  residence,"  he  con- 
tinued as  they  passed  a  wood  and  adobe 
hut.  "No  doubt  the  railroad  will  put  a 
branch  down  here  some  day  an'  then  yu 
can  hire  their  old  cars  for  yore  public  build- 
ings. Then  when  yu  gets  a  post-office  yu 
will  shore  make  Chicago  hustle  some  to 
keep  her  end  up.  Let's  assay  that  hollow 
for  horsehide:    it  looks  promisin'." 

The  hollow  was  investigated  but  showed 
nothing  other  than  cacti  and  baked  al- 
kali. The  corral  came  next  and  there,  too, 
was  emptiness.  For  an  hour  the  search 
was  unavailing,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Mr.  Cassidy  began*  to  notice  signs  of  ner- 
vousness on  the  part  of  his  guest,  which 
grew  less  as  they  proceeded.  Then  Mr. 
Cassidy  retraced  their  steps  to  the  place 
where  the  nervousness  first  developed  and 
tried  another  way  and  once  more  returned 
to  the  starting  point. 

"Yu  seems  to  hanker  for  this  fool  ex- 
ercise," quoth  Mr.  Travennes  with  much 
sarcasm.  "  If  yu  reckons  Fm  fond  of  this 
locoed  ramblin'  yu  shore  needs  enlighten- 
ment." 

"Sometimes  I  do  get  these  fits,"  con- 
fessed Mr.  Cassidy,  "an'  when  I  do  Fm 
dead  sore  on  objections.  Let's  peep  in 
that  there  hut,"  he  suggested. 

"Huh!  yore  ideas  of  cayuses  are  mighty 
peculiar.  Why  don't  you  look  for  'em  up 
on  those  cactuses  or  behind  that  mesquite? 
/  wouldn't  be  a  heap  surprised  if  they  was 
roostin'  on  th'  roof.  They  are  mighty 
knowing  animals,  cayuses.  I  once  saw 
one  that  could  figger  like  a  schoolmarm," 
remarked   Mr.   Travennes,   beginning  sar- 


castically and  toning  it  down  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, out  of  respect  for  his  companion's 
gun. 

"Well,  they  might  be  in  th'  shack,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Cassidy.  "Cayuses  know  so 
much  that  it  takes  a  month  to  unlearn 
them.  I  wouldn't  like  to  bet  they  ain't  in 
that  hut,  though." 

Mr.  Travennes  snickered  in  a  manner 
decidedly  uncomplimentary  and  began  to 
whistle,  softly  at  first.  The  gentleman 
from  the  Bar  20  noticed  that  his  com- 
panion was  a  musician;  that  when  he  came 
to  a  strong  part  he  increased  the  tones 
until  they  bid  to  be  heard  at  several  hun- 
dred yards.  When  Mr.  Travennes  had 
reached  a  most  passionate  part  in  "Jua- 
nita"  and  was  expanding  his  lungs  to  do  it 
justice,  he  was  rudely  stopped  by  the  in- 
sistent pressure  of  his  guard's  Colt's  on  the 
most  ticklish  part  of  his  ear. 

"  I  shore  wish  yu  wouldn't  strain  yore- 
self  thataway,"  said  Mr.  Cassidy,  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Travennes  might  be  endeavor- 
ing to  call  assistance.  "  I  went  an'  prom- 
ised my  mother  on  her  death-bed  that  I 
wouldn't  let  nobody  whistle  out  loud  like 
that,  an'  th'  opery  is  hereby  stopped.  Be- 
sides, somebody  might  hear  them  mourn- 
ful tones  an'  think  that  something  is  th' 
matter,  which  it  ain't." 

Mr.  Travennes  substituted  heartfelt  cus- 
sing, all  of  which  was  heavily  accented. 

As  they  approached  the  hut  Mr.  Cassidy 
again  tickled  his  prisoner  and  insisted 
that  he  be  very  quiet,  as  his  cayuse  was 
very  sensitive  to  noise  and  it  might  be 
there.  Mr.  Cassidy  still  thought  Mr.  Tra- 
vennes might  have  friends  in  the  hut  and 
wouldn't  for  the  world  disturb  them,  as  he 
would  present  a  splendid  target  as  he  ap- 
proached the  building  and  he  knew  it. 

The  open  door  revealed  three  men  asleep 
on  the  earthen  floor,  two  of  whom  were 
Mexicans.  Mr.  Cassidy  then,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  called  upon  to  relieve  his  com- 
panion of  the  Colt's  which  so  sorely  itched 
that  gentleman's  thigh,  and  then  disarmed 
the  sleeping  guards. 

"One  man  an'  a  half,"  murmured  Mr. 
Cassidy,  it  being  in  his  creed  that  it  took 
four  "Greasers"  to  make  one  Texan. 

In  the  far  corner  of  the  room  were  two 
bronchos,  one  of  which  tried  in  vain  to 
kick  Mr.  Cassidy,  not  realizing  that  he 
was  ten  feet  away.     The  noise  awakened 
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the  sleepers,  who  sat  up  and  then  sprang 
to  their  feet,  their  hands  instinctively 
streaking  to  their  thighs  for  the  weapons 
which  peeped  contentedly  from  the  bosom 
of  Mr.  Cassidy's  open  shirt.  One  of  the 
Mexicans  made  a  lightning-like  grab  for  the 
back  of  his  neck,  for  "the  knife  which  lay 
along  his  spine,  and  was  shot  in  the  front 
of  his  neck  for  his  trouble.  The  shot 
spoiled  his  aim,  as  the  knife  flashed  past 
Mr.  Cassidy's  arm,  wide  by  two  feet,  and 
thudded  into  the  door  frame,  where  it 
hummed  angrily. 

"TV  only  man  who  could  do  that  right 
was  th'  man  who  invented  it,  Mr.  Bowie, 
of  Texas,"  explained  Mr.  Cassidy  to  the 
other  Mexican.  Then  he  glanced  at  the 
broncho,  which  was  squealing  in  rage  and 
fear  at  the  shot,  which  sounded  like  a  can- 
non in  the  small  room,  and  laughed. 

"That's  my  cayuse  all  right,  an'  he 
wasn't  up  no  cactus  nor  roosting  on  th' 
roof,  neither.  He's  th'  most  affectionate 
beast  I  ever  saw.  It  took  me  nigh  onto 
six  months  afore  I  could  ride  him  without 
fighting  him  to  a  standstill,"  said  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy to  his  guest.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
horse  and  looked  it  over.  "Come  here, 
yu  blankety-blank  son  of  th'  Old  Boy! 
What  d'yu  mean,  acting  thataway?  Yu 
ragged  end  of  nothin'  wobbling  in  space! 
Yu  wall-eyed,  ornery,  locoed  guide  to 
Hades!  Yu  won't  be  so  frisky  when  yu've 
made  them  seventy  hot  miles  between  here 
an'  Alkaline  in  five  hours,"  he  promised,  as 
he  made  his  way  toward  the  animal. 

Mr.  Travennes  walked  over  to  the  op- 
posite wall  and  took  down  a  pouch  of  to- 
bacco which  hung  from  a  peg.  He  did  this 
in  a  manner  suggesting  ownership,  and 
after  he  had  deftly  rolled  a  cigarette  with 
one  hand  he  put  the  pouch  in  his  pocket 
and,  lighting  up,  inhaled  deeply  and  with 
much  satisfaction.  Mr.  Cassidy  turned 
around  and  glanced  the  group  over,  won- 
dering if  the  tobacco  had  been  left  in  the 
hut  on  a  former  call. 

"Did  yu  find  yore  makings?"  he  asked, 
with  a  note  of  congratulation  in  his  voice. 

"Yep.  Want  one?"  asked  Mr.  Trav- 
ennes. 

Mr.  Cassidy  ignored  the  offer  and  turned 
to  the  guard  whom  he  had  found  asleep. 

"Is  that  his  tobacco?"  he  asked,  and 
the  guard,  anxious  to  make  everything  run 
smoothly,   told   the   truth   and   answered: 


"Shore.  He  left  it  here  last  night." 
Whereupon  Mr.  Travennes  swore  and  Mr. 
Cassidy  smiled  grimly. 

"Then  yu  knows  how  yore  cayuse  got 
in  an'  how  mine  got  out,"  said  the  latter. 
"I  wish  yu  would  explain,"  he  added, 
fondling  his  Colt. 

Mr.  Travennes  frowned  and  remained  si- 
lent. 

"  I  can  tell  yu,  anyhow,"  continued  Mr, 
Cassidy,  still  smiling,  but  his  eyes  and  jaw 
belied  the  smile.  "Yu  took  them  cayuses 
out  because  yu  wanted  yourn  to  be  found 
in  their  places.  Yu  remembered  Santa 
Fe  an'  it  rankled  in  yu.  Not  being  man 
enough  to  notify  me  that  yu'd  shoot  on 
sight  an'  being  afraid  my  friends  would 
get  yu  if  yu  plugged  me  on  th'  sly,  yu  tried 
.to  make  out  that  me  an'  Red  rustled  yore 
cayuses.  That  meant  a  lynching,  with  me 
an'  Red  in  th'  places  of  honor.  Yu  never 
saw  Red  afore,  but  yu  didn't  care  if  he 
went  with  me,  Yu  don't  deserve  fair 
play,  but  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  yu  be- 
cause I  don't  want  anybody  to  say  that  any 
of  th'  Bar  20  ever  murdered  a  man,  not 
even  a  skunk  like  yu.  My  friends  have 
treated  me  too  square  for  that.  Yu  can 
take  this  gun  an'  yu  can  do  one  of  three 
things  with  it,  which  are:  walk  out  in  th' 
open  a  hundred  paces  an'  then  turn  an' 
walk  toward  me — after  yu  face  me  yu  can 
set  it  a-going  whenever  yu  want  to;  th' 
second  is,  put  it  under  yore  hat  an'  I'll  put 
mine  an'  th'  others  back  by  th'  cayuses. 
Then  we  '11  toss  up  an'  th'  lucky  man  gets 
it  to  use  as  he  wants.  Th'  third  is,  shoot 
yoreself." 

Mr.  Cassidy  punctuated  the  close  of  his 
ultimatum  by  handing  over  the  weapon, 
muzzle  first,  and,  because  the  other  might 
be  an  adept  at  "twirling"  (spinning  the 
weapon  on  the  forefinger  and  discharging 
it  by  jerking  the  hand  when  the  muzzle 
comes  up),  he  kept  its  recipient  covered 
during  the  operation.  Then,  placing  his 
second  Colt  with  the  captured  weapons,  he 
threw  them  through  the  door  and  far  out 
on  the  desert,  being  very  careful  not  to  lose 
the  drop  on  his  armed  prisoner. 

Mr.  Travennes  looked  around  and  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  being  an 
observant  gentleman,  took  the  proffered 
weapon  and  walked  to  the  east,  directly 
toward  the  sun,  which  at  this  time  was 
halfway  to  the  meridian.     The  glare  of  its 
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straight  rays  and  those  reflected  from  the 
shining  sand  would,  in  a  measure,  bother 
Mr.  Cassidy  and  interfere  with  the  accu- 
racy of  his  aim,  and  he  was  always  thankful 
for  small  favors. 

Mr.  Travennes  was  the  possessor  of  ac- 
curate knowledge  regarding  the  lay  of  the 
land,  and  the  thought  came  to  him  that 
there  was  a  small  but  deep  hole  out  toward 
the  east  and  that  it  was  about  the  required 
distance  away.  This  had  been  dug  by  a 
man  who  had  labored  all  day  in  the  burn- 
ing sun  to  make  an  oven,  so  that  he  could 
cook  mesquite  root  in  the  manner  he  had 
seen  the  Apaches  cook  it.  Mr.  Travennes 
blessed  hobbies,  specific  and  general,  stum- 
bled thoughtlessly  and  disappeared  from 
sight  as  the  surprised  Mr.  Cassidy  started 
forward  to  offer  his  assistance.  Upon  em- 
phatic notification  from  the  man  in  the  hole 
that  his  help  was  not  needed,  Mr.  Cassidy 
wheeled  around  and  in  great  haste  covered 
the  distance  separating  him  from  the  hut, 
whereupon  Mr.  Travennes  swore  in  self- 
congratulation  and  regret.  Mr.  Cassidy's 
shots  barked  a  cactus  which  leaned  near 
Mr.  Travennes'  head,  and  flecked  several 
clouds  of  alkali  near  that  person's  nose, 
causing  him  to  sneeze,  duck  and  grin. 

"It's  his  own  gun,"  grumbled  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy as  a  bullet  passed  through  his  som- 
brero, having  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  op- 
ponent had  a  whole  belt  full  of  .41 's.  If 
it  had  been  Mr.  Cassidy's  gun  that  had 
been  handed  over,  he  would  have  enjoyed 
the  joke  on  Mr.  Travennes,  who  would  have 
had  five  cartridges  between  himself  and 
the  promised  eternity,  as  he  would  have 
been  unable  to  use  the  .41s  in  Mr.  Cassidy's 
.45,  while  the  latter  would  have  gladly 
consented  to  the  change,  having  as  he  did 
an  extra  .45.  Never  before  had  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy looked  with  reproach  upon  his  .45 
caliber  Colt,  and  he  sighed  as  he  used  it 
to  notify  Mr.  Travennes  that  arbitration 
was  not  to  be  considered,  which  that  person 
indorsed:  said  indorsement  passing  so  close 
to  Mr.  Cassidy's  ear  that  he  felt  the  breeze 
made  by  it. 

"He's  been  practicin'  since  I  plugged 
him  up  in  Santa  Fe,"  thought  Mr.  Cassidy, 
as  he  retired  around  the  hut  to  formulate 
a  plan  of  campaign. 

Mr.  Travennes  sang  "Hi-le,  hi-lo,"  and 
other  selections,  principally  others,  and 
wondered    how   Mr.   Cassidy   could   hoist 


him  out.  The  slack  of  his  belt  informed 
him  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  fast  and 
suggested  starvation  as  the  derrick  that 
his  honorable  and  disgusted  adversary 
might  employ. 

Mr.  Cassidy,  while  figuring  out  his  meth- 
od of  procedure,  absent-mindedly  jabbed 
a  finger  in  his  eye,  and  the  ensuing  tears 
floated  an  idea  to  him.  He  had  always 
had  great  respect  for  ricochet  shots  since 
his  friend  Skinny  Thompson  had  proved 
their  worth  on  the  hides  of  Sioux.  If  he 
could  disturb  the  sand  and  convey  several 
grains  of  it  to  Mr.  Travennes'  eyes,  the 
game  would  be  much  simplified.  While 
planning  for  the  proposed  excavation,  a  la 
Colt,  he  noticed  several  stones  lying  near 
at  hand,  and  a  new  and  better  scheme  pre- 
sented itself  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  Cassidy  lined  up  his  gloomy  collec- 
tion and  tersely  ordered  them  to  turn  their 
backs  to  him  and  to  stay  in  that  position, 
the  suggestion  being  that  if  they  looked 
around  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  dodge 
quickly  enough.  He  then  slipped  bits  of  his 
lariat  ever  their  wrists  and  ankles,  tying 
wrists  to  ankles  and  each  man  to  his  neigh- 
bor. That  finished  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
dragged  them  into  the  hut,  to  save  them 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Having 
performed  this  act  of  kindness,  he  crept 
along  the  hot  sand,  taking  advantage  of 
every  bit  of  cover  afforded,  and  at  last  he 
reached  a  point  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  besieged.  During  the  trip  Mr.  Trav- 
ennes sang  to  his  heart's  content,  some 
of  the'  words  being  improvised  for  the 
occasion  and  were  not  calculated  to  in- 
crease Mr.  Cassidy's  respect  for  his  own 
wisdom,  if  he  should  hear  them.  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy heard,  however,  and  several  fragments 
so  forcibly  intruded  on  his  peace  of  mind 
that  he  determined  to  put  on  the  last  verse 
himself  and  to  suit  himself. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Travennes  poked  his  head 
up  and  glanced  at  the  hut.  He  was  down 
again  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  a  shot  at  him,  and  he  believed  that  his 
enemy  was  still  sojourning  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  which  caused  him  to  fear 
that  he  was  expected  to  live  on  nothing  as 
long  as  he  could  and  then  give  himself  up. 
Just  to  show  his  defiance  he  stretched  him- 
self out  on  his  back  and  sang  with  all  his 
might,  his  sombrero  over  his  face  to  keep 
the  glare  of  the  sun  out  of  his  eyes.     He 
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was  interrupted,  however,  forgot  to  finish 
a  verse  as  he  had  intended,  and  jumped  to 
one  side  as  a  stone  bounced  off  his  leg. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  another  missile  curve 
into  his  patch  of  sky  and  swiftly  bear  down 
on  him.  He  avoided  it  by  a  hair's  breadth 
and  wondered  what  had  happened.  Then 
what  Mr.  Travennes  thought  was  a  balloon, 
being  unsophisticated  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  aerial  navigation,  swooped  down 
upon  him  and  smote  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  also  bounced  off.  Mr.  Travennes 
hastily  laid  music  aside  and  took  up  elo- 
cution, as  he  dodged  another  stone,  and 
wished  that  the  mesquite-loving  crank  had 
put  on  a  roof.  In  evading  the  projectile 
he  let  his  sombrero  appear  on  a  level-  with 
the  desert,  and  the  hum  of  a  bullet  as  it 
passed  through  his  head-gear  and  into  the 
opposite  wall  made  him  wish  that  there 
had  been  constructed  a  cellar,  also. 

"Hi-le,  hi-lo"  intruded  upon  his  ear,  as 
Mr.  Cassidy  got  rid  of  the  surplus  of  his 
heart's  joy. 

"Hibernate,  blank  yu!"  derisively 
shouted  the  human  catapult  as  he  released 
a  chunk  of  sandstone  the  size  of  a  quail. 

"Hey,  yu!"  indignantly  yowled  Mr. 
Travennes  from  his  defective  storm  cellar. 
"  Don't  yu  know  any  better'n  to  heave 
things  thataway?" 

"Hi-le,  hi-lo,"  sang  Mr.  Cassidy,  as  an- 
other stone  soared  aloft  in  the  direction  of 
the  complainant.  Then  he  stood  erect 
and  awaited  results  with  a  Colt  in  his 
har.d  leveled  at  the  rim  of  the  hole.  A 
hat  waved  and  an  excited  voice  bit  off 
chunks  of  expostulation  and  asked  for  an 
armistice.  Then  two  hands  shot  up,  and 
Mr.  Travennes,  sore  and  disgusted  and 
desperate,  popped  his  head  up  and  blinked 
at  Mr.  Cassidy's  gun. 

"  Yu  was  fillin'  th'  hole  up,"  remarked 
Mr.  Travennes  in  an  accusing  tone,  hiding 
the  real  reason  for  his  evacuation.  "  In  a  lit- 
tle while  I'd  a  been  th'  top  of  a  pile  instead 
of  th'  bottom  of  a  hole,"  he  announced, 
crawling  out  and  rubbing  his  head. 

"Yu  remind  me  of  a  feller  I  used  to 
know,"  remarked  Mr.  Travennes,  as  he  led 
the  way  to  the  hut,  trying  not  to  limp. 
"Only  he  throwed  dynamite.  That  was 
th'  way  he  cleared  off  chaparral — blowed 
it  off.  He  got  so  used  to  heaving  away 
everything  he  lit  that  he  spoiled  three  pipes 
in  two  days/' 


Mr.  Cassidy  laughed  at  the  fiction,  and 
then  became  grave  as  he  pictured  Mr.  Con- 
nors sitting  on  the  rock  and  facing  down  a 
line  of  men,  any  one  of  whom  was  capable 
of  his  destruction  if  given  the  interval  of  a 
second. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hut  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy observed  that  the  prisoners  had  moved 
considerably.  There  was  a  cleanly  swept 
trail  four  yards  long  where  they  had  dragged 
themselves,  and  they  sat  in  the  end  nearer 
the  guns.  Mr.  Cassidy  smiled  and  fired 
close  to  the  Mexican's  ear,  who  lost  in  one 
frightened  jump  a  little  of  what  he  had  so 
laboriously  gained. 

"Yu'll  wear  out  yore  pants,"  said  Mr. 
Cassidy,  and  then  added  grimly,  "an'  my 
patience." 

Mr.  Travennes  smiled  and  thought  of 
the  man  who  had  so  ably  seconded  Mr. 
Cassidy's  efforts  and  who  was  probably 
shot  by  this  time.  An  unreasoning  streak 
of  sarcasm  swept  over  him  and  he  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  to  get  in  a  stab 
at  his  captor. 

"Mebby  yore  pard  has  wore  out  some- 
body's patience,  too,"  said  Mr.  Travennes, 
suggestively  and  with  venom. 

His  captor  wheeled  toward  him,  his  face 
white  with  passion. 

"I  ain't  shootin'  dogs  this  here  trip," 
said  Mr.  Cassidy,  trembling  with  scorn  and 
anger,  "so  yu  can  pull  yourself  together. 
I  '11  give  yu  another  chance,  but  yu  wants 
to  hope  almighty  hard  that  Red  is  O.  K. 
If  he  ain't,  I  '11  blow  yu  so  many  ways  at 
once  that  if  yu  sprouts  yu  '11  make  a  good 
acre  of  weeds.  If  he  is  all  right  yu'd  bet- 
ter vamose  this  range,  for  there  won't 
be  no  hole  for  yu  to  crawl  into  next  time. 
What  friends  yu  have  left  will  have  to 
tote  yu  off  an'  plant  yu,"  he  finished  with 
emphasis.  He  drove  the  horses  outside 
and,  after  severing  their  bonds,  lined  up 
his  prisoners. 

"Yu,"  he  began,  indicating  all  but  Mr. 
Travennes,  "yu  amble  right  smart  toward 
Canada,"  pointing  to  the  north.  "  Keep 
a-going  till  yu  gets  far  enough  away  so  a 
Colt  won't  find  yu."  Here  he  grinned  with 
delight  as  he  saw  his  Sharp's  rifle  in  its 
sheath  on  his  saddle  and,  drawing  it  forth, 
he  put  away  his  Colt  and  glanced  at  the 
trio,  who  were  already  industriously  plod- 
ding northward.  "Hey!"  he  shouted,  and 
when  they  sullenly  turned  to  see  what  new 


"  Mr.  Cassidy  .   .   .  saw  a  crimson  rider  sweep  down 
upon  him  .   .   .  heralded  by  a  blazing  .41." 
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idea  he  had  found,  he  gleefully  waved  his 
rifle  at  them  and  warned  them  farther: 
"This  is  a  Sharp  an'  its  good  for  half  a 
mile,  so  don't  stop  none  too  soon." 

Having  sent  them  directly  away  from 
their  friends  so  they  could  not  have  him 
"potted"  on  the  way  back,  he  mounted  his 
broncho  and  indicated  to  Mr.  Travennes 
that  he,  too,  was  to  ride,  watching  that 
that  person  did  not  make  use  of  the  Win- 
chester which  Mr.  Connors  was  foolish 
enough  to  carry  around  on  his  saddle. 
Winchesters  were  Mr.  Cassidy's  pet  aver- 
sion and  Mr.  Connors'  most  prized  posses- 
sion, this  difference  of  opinion  having  upon 
many  occasions  caused  hasty  words  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Connors,  being  better 
with  his  Winchester  than  Mr.  Cassidy  was 
with  his  Sharp,  had  frequently  proved 
that  his  choice  was  the  wiser;  but  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy was  loyal  to  the  Sharp  and  refused 
to  be  convinced.  Now,  however,  the  Win- 
chester became  pregnant  with  possibilities 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Travennes  rode  a  few 
yards  to  the  left  and  in  advance,  where  the 
rifle  was  in  plain  sight,  hanging  as  it  did 
on  the  right  of  Mr.  Connors'  saddle,  which 
Mr.  Travennes  graced  so  well. 

The  journey  back  to  town  was  made  in 
good  time,  and  when  they  came  to  the  build- 
ings Mr.  Cassidy  dismounted  and  bade  his 
companion  do  li'kewise,  there  being  too 
many  corners  that  a  fleeing  rider  could 
take  advantage  of.  Mr.  Travennes  felt  of 
his  bumps  and  did  so,  wishing  hard  things 
about  his  captor. 

While  Mr.  Travennes  had  been  enter- 
tained in  the  manner  narrated,  Mr.  Con- 
nors had  passed  the  time  by  relating  stale 
jokes  to  the  uproarious  laughter  of  his  ex- 
tremely bored  audience.  The  landlord, 
hearing  the  hilarity,  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  to  see  a  free 
show.  Not  being  able  to  see  what  the 
occasion  was  for  the  mirth,  he  had  pulled 
on  his  boots  and  made  his  way  to  the 
show  with  a  flapjack  in  the  skillet,  which, 
in  his  haste,  he  had  forgotten  to  put  down. 
He  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  entertained, 
and  he  was  not  disappointed.  He  rounded 
the  corner  and  was  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  the  hungry  Mr.  Connors,  whose 
ubiquitous  guns  coaxed  from  the  skillet 
its  dyspeptic  wad. 

"Th'  saints  be  praised!"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Connors  as  a  matter  of  form,  not  having  a 


very  clear  idea  of  just  what  saints  were, 
but  he  knew  what  flapjacks  were  and 
greedily  overcame  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  one  provided  by  chance  and  his  own 
guns.  As  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  ecstatic  con- 
tent, the  very  man  Mr.  Cassidy  had  warned 
him  against  suddenly  arose  and  in  great 
haste  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
corral,  from  which  point  of  vantage  he 
vented  his  displeasure  at  the  treatment  he 
had  received  by  wasting  six  shots  at  the 
mortified  Mr.  Connors. 

"Steady!"  sang  out  that  gentleman  as 
the  line-up  wavered.  "  He's  a  precedent 
to  hell  for  yu  fellers!  Don't  yu  get  am- 
bitious, none  whatever."  Then  he  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  take  the  fugitive 
to  secure  a  rifle  and  return  to  release  the 
others  by  drilling  him  at  long  range,  and 
also  if  Mr.  Cassidy  would  drift  up  and 
weep  over  his  remains. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  bv  the  vis- 
ion of  a  red  head  that  climbed  into  viewover 
a  rise  a  short  distance  off,  and  he  grinned 
his  delight  as  Mr.  Cassidy  loomed  up, 
jaunty  and  triumphant.  Mr.  Cassidy  was 
executing  calisthenics  with  a  Colt  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Travennes'  neck  and  was  lead- 
ing the  horses. 

Mr.  Connors  waved  the  skillet,  and  his 
friend  grinned  his  congratulations  at  what 
the  token  signified. 

"I  see  yu  got  some  more,"  said  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy as  he  went  down  the  line-up  from  the 
rear  arid  collected  nineteen  revolvers  of 
various  makes  and  conditions,  this  number 
being  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  but 
one  of  the  prisoners  wore  two.  Then  he 
added  the  five  that  had  kicked  against  his 
ribs  ever  since  he  had  left  the  hut,  and 
carefully  threaded  the  end  of  his  lariat 
through  the  trigger  guards. 

"Looks  like  we  stuck  up  a  government 
supply  mule,  Red,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
fastened  the  whole  collection  to  his  saddle. 
"Fourteen  Colt,  six  Stevens,  three  Rem- 
ington an'  one  puzzle,"  he  added,  exam- 
ining the  "puzzle."  " ' Made  in  Germany, ' 
it  says,  an'  it  shore  looks  like  it.  It's  got 
little  pins  stickin'  out  of  th'  cylinder,  like 
yu  had  to  swat  it  with  a  hammer  or  a  rock, 
or  something.  It's  real  dangerous — war- 
ranted to  go  off,  but  mostly  by  itself,  I 
reckon.  It  looks  more  like  a  cactus  than 
a  six-shooter — gosh,  it's  a  eight-shooter! 
I  alius  said  them  Dutchmen  were  bloody- 
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minded  cusses — think  of  being  able  to  shoot 
yoreself  eight  times  before  th'  blamed  thing 
stops!"  Then,  looking  at  the  line-up  for 
the  owner  of  the  weapon,  he  laughed  at 
the  woeful  countenances  displayed.  "Did 
they  sidle  in  by  companies  or  squads?"  he 
asked. 

"  By  twos,  mostly.  Then  they  parade- 
rested  an'  got  discharged  from  duty.  I  had 
eleven,  but  one  got  homesick,  or  disgusted, 
or  something,  an'  deserted.  It  was  that 
cussed  flapjack,"  confessed  and  explained 
Mr.  Connors. 

"What!"  said  Mr.  Cassidy  in  a  loud 
voice.  "Got  away!  Well,  we  '11  have  to 
make  our  get-away  plumb  sudden  or  we  '11 
never  go." 

At  this  instant  the  escaped  man  again 
began  his  bombardment  from  the  corner 
of  the  corral  and  Mr.  Cassidy  paused,  in- 
dignant at  the  fusillade  which  tore  up  the 
dust  at  his  feet.  He  looked  reproachfully 
at  Mr.  Connors  and  then  circled  out  on  the 
plain  until  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fleeing 
cow-puncher,  whose  back  rapidly  grew 
smaller  in  the  fast-increasing  distance. 

"That's  yore  friend,  Red,"  said  Mr. 
Cassidy,  as  he  returned  from  his  reconnais- 
sance. "  He's  th'  same  I  spoke  to  yu 
about.  Mebby  he  '11  come  back  again," 
he  added  hopefully.  "Anyhow;  we've  got 
to  move.  He  '11  collect  reinforcements  an' 
mebby  they  all  won't  shoot  like  him.  Get 
up  on  yore  Clarinda  an'  hold  th'  fort  for 
me,"  he  ordered,  pushing  the  farther  horse 
over  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Connors  proved 
that  an  agile  man  can  mount  a  restless 
horse  and  not  lose  the  drop,  and  backed 
off  three  hundred  yards,  deftly  substi- 
tuting his  Winchester  for  the  Colt.  Then 
Mr.  Cassidy  likewise  mounted  with  his  at- 
tention riveted  elsewhere  and  backed  off 
to  the  side  of  his  companion. 

The  bombardment  commenced  again 
from  the  corral,  but  this  time  Mr.  Connors' 
rifle  slid  around  in  his  lap  and  exploded 
twice.  The  bellicose  gentleman  of  the 
corral  yelled  in  pain  and  surprise  and  van- 
ished. 

"  Purty  good  for  a  Winchester,"  said  Mr. 
Cassidy  in  doubtful  congratulation. 

"That's  why  I  got  him,"  snapped  Mr. 
Connors  in  brief  reply,  and  then  he  laughed: 
"  Is  them  th'  vigilantes  what  never  let  a  man 
get  away?"  he  scornfully  asked,  backing 
down  the  street  and  patting  his  Winchester. 


"Well,  Red,  they  wasn't  all  there.  They 
was  only  twelve  all  told,"  excused  Mr. 
Cassidy.  "An'  then  we  was  two,"  he  ex- 
plained, as  he  wished  the  collection  of  six- 
shooters  was  on  Mr.  Connors'  horse  so  they 
wouldn't  bark  his  shin. 

"An' we  still  are,"  corrected  Mr.  Connors, 
as  they  wheeled  and  galloped  for  Alkaline. 

As  the  sun  sank  low  on  the  horizon  Mr. 
Peters  finished  ordering  provisions  at  the 
general  store,  theonlyoneAlkaline  boasted, 
and  sauntered  to  the  saloon  where  he  had 
left  his  men.  He  found  them  a  few  dollars 
richer,  as  they  had  borrowed  ten  dollars 
from  the  bartender  on  their  reputations 
as  poker  players,  and  had  used  the  money 
to  stake  Mr.  McAllister  in  a  game  against 
the  local  poker  champion. 

"Has  Hopalong  an'  Red  showed  up 
yet?"  asked  Mr.  Peters,  frowning  at  the 
delay  already  caused. 

"Nope,"  replied  Mr.  Johnny  Nelson,  the 
pet  of  the  outfit. 

At  that  minute  the  doorway  was  dark- 
ened and  Mr.  Cassidy  and  Mr.  Connors  en- 
tered and  called  for  refreshments.  Mr. 
Cassidy  dropped  a  huge  bundle  of  six- 
shooters  on  the  floor,  making  caustic  re- 
marks regarding  their  utility. 

"What's  th'  matter?"  inquired  Mr. 
Peters  of  Mr.  Cassidy.  "  Yu  looks  mad  an' 
anxious.  An'  where  in  h — 1  did  yu  corral 
them  guns?" 

Mr.  Cassidy  drank  deep  and  then  re- 
ported with  much  heat  what  had  occurred 
at  Cactus  Springs,  and  added  that  he 
wanted  to  go  back  and  wipe  out  the  town, 
said  desire  being  luridly  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Connors. 

"Why,  shore,"  said  Mr.  Peters,  "we  'II 
all  go.  Such  doings  must  be  stopped  in- 
stanter."  Then  he  turned  to  the  assem- 
bled outfits  and  asked  for  a  vote,  which 
was  unanimous  for  war. 

Shortly  afterward  eighteen  angry  cow- 
punchers  rode  to  the  east,  two  red-haired 
gentlemen  well  in  front  and  urging  speed. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  left  Alkaline, 
and  the  cool  of  the  night  was  so  delightful 
that  the  feeling  of  ease  which  came  upon 
them  made  them  lax  and  they  lost  three 
hours  in  straying  from  the  dim  trail.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  came 
in  sight  of  their  destination  and  separated 
into  two  squads,  Mr.  Cassidy  leading  the 
northern  division  and  Mr.  Connors  the  one 
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which  circled  to  the  south.  The  intention 
was  to  attack  from  two  directions,  thus 
taking  the  town  from  front  and  rear. 

Cactus  Springs  lay  gasping  in  the  exces- 
sive heat  and  the  vigilantes  who  had  toed 
Mr.  Connors'  line  the  day  before  were 
lounging  in  the  shade  of  the  "Palace"  sa- 
loon, telling  what  they  would  do  if  they 
ever  faced  the  same  man  again.  Half  a 
dozen  sympathizers  offered  gratuitous 
condolence  and  advice,  and  all  were 
positive  that  they  knew  where  Mr.  Cas- 
sidy  and  Mr.  Connors  would  go  when 
they  died. 

The  rolling  thunder  of  madly  pounding 
hoofs  disturbed  their  post-mortem  and  they 
arose  in  a  body  to  flee  from  half  their 
number,  who,  guns  in  hands,  charged  down 
upon  them  through  clouds  of  sickly  white 
smoke.  Travennes'  Terrors  were  minus 
many  weapons  and  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  glorious  account  of  them- 
selves. Windows  rattled  and  fell  in  and 
doors  and  walls  gave  off  peculiar  sounds 
as  they  grew  full  of  holes.  Above  the  riot 
rattled  the  incessant  crack  of  Colt  and 
Winchester,  emphasized  at  close  intervals 
by  the  assertive  roar  of  .60  caliber  buffalo 
guns.  Off  to  the  south  came  another  rum- 
ble of  hoofs  and  Mr.  Connors,  leading  the 
second  squad,  arrived  to  participate  in  the 
payment  of  the  debt. 

Smoke  spurted  from  windows  and  other 
points  of  vantage  and  hung  wavering  in 
the  heated  air.  The  shattering  of  wood- 
work told  of  .60  calibers  finding  their  rest, 
and  the  whines  that  grew  and  diminished  in 
the  air  sang  the  course  of  .45s. 

While  the  fight  raged  hottest  Mr.  Nelson 
sprang  from  his  horse  and  ran  to  the  "  Pal- 
ace," where  he  collected  and  piled  a  heap 
of  tinderlike  wood,  and  soon  the  building 
burst  out  in  flames,  which,  spreading, 
swept  the  town  from  end  to  end. 

Mr.  Cassidy  fired  slowly  and  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  something.  Mr.  Connors 
laid  aside  his  ho*:  Winchester  and  devoted 
his    attention   to   his   Colts.     A    spurt   of 


flame  and  smoke  leaped  from  the  window 
of  a  'dobe  hut  and  Mr.  Connors  sat  down, 
firing  as  he  went.  A  howl  from  the  win- 
dow informed  him  that  he  had  made  a  hit, 
and  Mr.  Cassidy  ran  out  and  dragged  him 
to  the  shelter  of  a  near-by  bowlder  and 
asked  how  much  he  was  hurt. 

"Not  much — in  th'  calf,"  grunted  Mr. 
Connors.  "  He  was  a  bad  shot — must  have 
been  the  cuss  that  got  away  yesterday," 
speculated  the  injured  man  as  he  slowly 
arose  to  his  feet.  Mr.  Cassidy  dissented 
from  force  of  habit  and  returned  to  his 
station. 

Mr.  Travennes,  who  was  sleeping  late 
that  morning,  coughed  and  fought  for  air 
in  his  sleep,  awakened  in  smoke,  rubbed  his 
eyes  to  make  sure  and,  scorning  trousers 
and  shirt,  ran  clad  in  his  red  woolen  under- 
garments to  the  corral,  where  he  mounted 
his  scared  horse  and  rode  for  the  desert 
and  safety. 

Mr.  Cassidy,  swearing  at  the  marksman- 
ship of  a  man  who  fired  at  his  head  and 
perforated  his  sombrero,  saw  a  crimson 
rider  sweep  down  upon  him,  said  rider 
being  heralded  by  a  blazing  .41. 

"Gosh!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Cassidy,  scarcely 
believing  his  eyes.  "Oh,  it's  my  friend  Slim 
going  to  h — 1,"  he  remarked  to  himself  in 
audible  and  relieved  explanation.  Mr. 
Cassidy's  Colt  cracked  a  protest  and  the 
rider  rising  high  in  his  saddle,  dove  head- 
long to  e.arth,  where  he  rolled  over  several 
times  and  then  lay  still. 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Connors  glanced  be- 
hind him  at  the  smoke  silhouetted  on  the 
horizon  and  pushed  his  way  to  where  Mr. 
Cassidy  rode  in  silence.  Mr.  Connors 
grinned  at  his  friend  of  the  red  hair,  who 
responded  in  the  same  manner. 

"Did  yu  see  Slim?"  casually  inquired 
Mr.  Connors,  looking  off  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Cassidy  sat  upright  in  his  saddle  and 
felt  of  his  Colt.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I 
saw  him." 

Mr.  Connors  thereupon  galloped  on  in 
silence. 


THE    KING'S   CUP 

Presented  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  by  Kins;  Edward  VII.  as  a  perpetual  challenge  trophy,  open  to  all 
members  of  American  yacht  clubs.  It  is  of  silver  gilt — height  about  thirty-eight  inches — and  is  said  to 
have  cost  $5,000.     Won  in  1906  by  the  sloop  Effort,  owned  by  F.  M.  Smith. 
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^HERE  was  a  salt-water 
captain,  who,  for  reasons 
of  "his  own,  accepted  a 
berth  as  first  mate  in  a 
big  passenger  steamer 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  He 
was  a  capable  seafaring 
man,  but  he  did  not 
know  what  "hustle"  meant  until  he  went 
aboard  at  Buffalo.  The  Lake  skipper  to 
whom  he  reported  for  duty  remarked  in 
the  most  casual  manner: 

"Just  give  her  a  coat  of  paint  this  morn- 
ing, and  if  the  sun  stays  hot  and  she  dries 
in  good  shape,  give  her  a  second  coat  this 
afternoon." 

The  salt-water  mate  staggered  in  his 
tracks  and  made  amazed  protest.  This 
was  a  five  thousand  ton  vessel,  and  giving 
her  two  coats  of  paint  was  several  days' 
work,  by  his  reckoning.  The  Lake  skipper 
was  a  person  of  discernment,  wherefore  he 
had  pity  on  his  new  mate  and  forbore  to 
deal  harshly  with  him,  explaining  with  a 
tolerant  grin: 

"All  right.  I  suppose  you  '11  have  to 
earn  to  move  lively  after  snoozing  around 
salt  water  all  your  life.  You  just  pass 
that  order  along  to  the  bos'n,  and  tell  him 
it's  got  to  be  done,  and  then  you  sit  up  and 
take  notice." 

The  bos'n  took  the  order  calmly,  as  if  it 
were  in  the  day's  work,  and  by  nightfall 
the  big  steamer  was  spick  and  span  with 
two  coats  of  paint  from  her  water-line  to 
her  guard-rail.  The  sailor  from  deep  water 
had  learned  his  first  lesson  in  the  ways  of 
the  Great  Lakes  during  the  navigation 
season,  when  the  hard-driven  shipping  must 
be  forced  to  do  twelve  months'  work  in 
half  a  year. 


Through  the  open  season  the  most  im- 
posing processions  of  merchant  craft  in 
all  the  world  stream  up  and  down  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  inland  waterway,  carrying  a 
commerce  upon  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
hangs  the  industrial  prosperity  of  this 
nation.  It  is  a  magnificent  marine  which 
has  been  created  within  the  memory  of 
living  men.  It  is  supremely  American  in 
every  way,  and  most  of  all  in  its  fashion 
of  solving  new  problems  with  no  time  for, 
nor  patience  with,  the  old  order  of  things 
which  prevails  along  the  leisurely  water- 
fronts of  ocean  ports.  On  the  Lakes  there 
are  no  fleets  of  tall-sided  square-riggers 
waiting  for  cargoes,  no  rusty  tramps  in 
port  a  month  before  loafing  off  across  the 
Seven  Seas.  The  traditions  of  the  sea 
have  been  flung  aside. 

The  lines  of  the  vessels  of  the  Atlantic 
are  the  result  of  centuries  of  battling  with 
all  weathers,  and  even  the  sorriest  and 
most  unlovely  tramp  has  something  in  her 
aspect  to  suggest  the  noble  race  of  deep- 
water  ships  from  which  she  sprang.  The 
salty  harbors  are  still  rich  with  the  ro- 
mance of  the  ages,  and  alive  with  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  of  mystery.  The  voice 
of  the  sea  sings,  "Far  Away,  Far  Away." 

The  call  of  the  Great  Lakes  is,  "Hurry, 
Oh,  Hurry  Faster!"  If  "the  liner  is  a 
lady,"  the  cargo  boats  of  the  Lakes  are 
husky,  sweating  men  with  their  sleeves 
rolled  up,  ever  in  furious  toil  with  a  mer- 
ciless task-master  driving  them.  To  be 
filled  to  the  hatches  with  ore  or  grain  or 
lumber,  to  reach  their  destination,  unload 
and  hasten  back  for  another  cargo,  this  is 
their  business,  and  for  this  are  they  built. 
Along  the  water-front  of  Buffalo  you  see 
no  forests  of  graceful  yards  and  spars,  nor 
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The  freighters  look  like  six  hundred  feet  of  trough  with  a  lid  on  it. 


the  towering  bulk  of  the  liners  and  freight- 
ers which  overtop  the  warehouses  of  the 
New  York  docks.  Clustered  along  the 
elevators  and  ore  docks  are  the  long,  low 
Lake  carriers,  in  tonnage  surpassing  most 
of  the  ocean  cargo  steamers.  But  they 
look  like  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  of 
steel  trough  with  a  lid  on  it;  at  one  end  a 
wheel-house,  at  the  other  a  smokestack 
and  row  of  cabins,  and  between  them  a 
clear  stretch  of  deck  as  long  as  a  city  block. 
This  is  the  steamer  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a 
triumph  of  American  utility  and  adapta- 
bility, which  can  handle  more  cargo  in  less 


time   than   any   other   transportation   de- 
vice ever  made. 

One  of  the  first  cargoes  of  iron  ore  ever 
mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  was 
trundled  aboard  a  little  schooner  about 
fifty  years  ago.  Four  days  were  required 
to  put  three  hundred  tons  aboard  her.  A 
week  was  required  to  get  the  ore  out  of 
her.  Two  seasons  ago  .the  great  steel 
steamer  Augustus  B.  Wolvin  loaded  more 
than  ten  thousand  tons  of  ore  in  eighty- 
nine  minutes,  or  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  And  this  huge  cargo  was  jerked  out 
of  her  in  a  little  more  than  four  hours. 


Putting  out  from  Duluth  in  "half  a  gale. 
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Steam  and  electricity  have  wrought  no 
more  spectacular  miracles  than  in  the 
handling  of  cargoes  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Even  the  minutes  are  counted  as  precious 
in  a  round  trip  of  two  thousand  miles.  The 
hatches  are  lifted  by  steam  before  the  ves- 
sel reaches  her  dock,  and  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  is  made  fast,  the  machinery  is  in 
motion  for  transferring  cargo.  There  was 
once  a  mate  who  worked  out  a  plan  where- 
by fifteen  minutes  in  a  voyage  could  be 
saved  by  having  the  hatches  off  when  the 
boat  touched  the  dock.  He  was  promoted 
for  his  ingenuity  and  given  a  ship  of  his 
own.  In  other  words,  the  great  railway 
systems  have  evolved  no  greater  economy 
of  system  in  handling  freight  than  this 
shipping,  which  laughs  at  the  notion  that 
"time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

If  you  sail  from  Buffalo  in  the  summer 
time,  you  are  never  out  of  sight  of  these 
long,  deep-laden  freighters,  which  in  one 
season  can  move  thirty-five  million  tons 
of  iron  ore,  besides  the  flood  of  grain  from 
the  western  prairies.  Last  year  the  Lake 
fleets  carried  nearly  fifty  million  tons  of 
American  products.  The  sight  of  this 
wonderful  parade  of  deep  vessels,  hurrying 
by  night  and  day  from  Duluth  and  Chicago 
and  a  score  of  other  ports,  is  enough  to 
thrill  any  American  who  has  been  wont  to 
suppose  that  his  country  had  no  merchant 
marine.  The  Pittsburg  Steamship  Com- 
pany controls  nearly  a  million  tons  of 
shipping,  all  modern  steel  steamers  and 
barges,  compared  with  which  the  tonnage 
of  the  biggest  of  the  ocean  companies 
seems  small. 

Your  big  ocean  liner  or  freighter  needs 
half  a  dozen  tugs  to  swing  her  and  to 
handle  her  in  the  cramped  confines  of 
harbor  and  docking  slip.  Because  the 
Lake  steamers  are  uncouth  and  barge-like 
of  outline,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that 
they  are  awkwardly  handled.  Their  skip- 
pers send  them  through  twisting  channels 
and  pinching  passages,  with  a  skill  and 
ease  which  would  open  the  eyes  of  a  master 
on  the  Atlantic.  Longer  and  wider  and 
deeper  these  vessels  have  been  building, 
until  now  the  six  hundred  foot  craft  has 
arrived,  and  the  limit  has  not  been  reached. 
Such  dimensions  as  these  put  these  steel 
monsters  in  a  class  with  the  largest  of  the. 
Atlantic  liners.  Yet  a  crew  of  twenty-five 
men  will   handle  one  of  these  freighters, 


and  her  master  will  carry  her  through  a 
thousand  miles  of  crowded  waters  and  in 
and  out  of  passages  not  much  wider  than 
a  city  street  without  need  of  tow-boat 
to  help  him. 

The  sailing  vessel  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
on  the  Lakes.  No  more  of  them  are  build- 
ing, and  the  few  that  survive  are  aged  and 
rotten,  and  belong  with  another  age  of 
shipping.  Now  and  then  you  will  see  a 
lumber-laden  schooner  staggering  on  her 
course,  and  in  the  late  autumn  when  the 
haste  to  reap  the  freight  harvest  becomes 
a  furious  rush  against  the  coming  of  the 
ice,  crews  risk  their  lives  in  manning  every 
worn-out  hulk  that  will  hold  together  and 
carry  canvas  for  a  final  race  against  time. 
The  ship-yards  almost  ceased  to  build  the 
wooden  schooner  as  far  back  as  1873.  Most 
of  those  which  are  still  in  commission, 
therefore,  date  back  thirty  years  and  more 
ago.  The  passing  of  the  sailing  vessel, 
which  is  still  in  process  on  the  ocean  high- 
ways, has  been  accomplished  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  American  methods  had  no  thought 
for  the  romance  of  sail.  And  the  seamen 
who  have  risked  their  lives  in  these  old 
wooden  death-traps  thank  their  stars  that 
the  schooner  is  so  nearly  numbered  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Lakes. 

The  sight  of  one  of  these  picturesque 
relics  of  the  inland  seas  has  a  certain  im- 
pressive value  as  a  reminder  and  a  con- 
trast in  conditions,  whose  story  of  expan- 
sion and  change  has  been  wrought  with 
magical  swiftness.  The  modern  spirit  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  to  be  found  at  high- 
tide  at  the  locks  of  the  "Soo,"  where  the 
passing  shipping  is  almost  double  the  vol- 
ume of  that  which  finds  its  way  through 
the  Suez,  Kiel  and  Manchester  ship  canals 
combined.  Tonnage  statistics  are  more 
or  less  meaningless  to  the  layman,  and  he 
accepts  the  oft-repeated  story  of  the  traffic 
through  the  "Soo"  as  a  display  of  fine  big 
figures  which  go  to  prove  what  a  great 
country  this  is.  It  is  another  thing,  how- 
ever, to  see  this  shipping  pass  through  the 
locks.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America 
as  trulv  as  Niagara  Falls  or  the  Yosemite. 
And  man,  with  his  pride  in  himself  and 
his  doings  on  the  face  of  this  planet,  can 
find  satisfaction  in  the  boastful  truth  that 
this  is  a  wonder  wrought  by  his  own  hands. 

For  six  months  of  the  year  an  average  of 
a  big  steamer  in  every  fifteen  minutes  of 
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the  night  and  day,  passes  through  the  locks 
and  ship  canal  which  join  Lake  Superior 
with  Lake  Huron.  Try  to  imagine,  if  you 
please,  what  an  imposing  spectacle  would 
be  made  by  a  parade  of  ocean  liners  and 
freighters  filing  up  the  North  or  Last 
River  of  New  York,  at  fifteen-minute  in- 
tervals, twenty-four  hours  a  day,  six 
months  on  end. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sight  for  mortal  man  to 
be  proud  of,  and  for  an  American  to  cheer 
with  his  hat  off.  It  is  clean,  honest,  splen- 
did achievement,  wrought  out  by  virtue 
of  brains  and  pluck  and  farsightedness. 
Into  the  St.  Mary's  River  and  Canal  these 
vessels  fairly  tread  on  each  other's  heels, 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  locks.  In  the 
rapids  of  the  river  around  which  the  ship 
canal  has  been  dug  are  the  canoes  of  a 
handful  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and  on  the 
bank  are  the  tents  and  wigwams  of  their 
camping  parties.  They  are  living  and 
thinking  about  as  did  their  grandfathers 
when  the  white  fur  traders  first  came 
among  them.  And  near  the  modern  locks 
is  the  tiny  stone  lock,  built  by  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  in  1790,  to  permit  its 
canoes  and  batteaux  to  make  the  passage 
between  the  lakes  without  an  arduous  port- 
age. 

Men  alive  to-day  can  remember  when 
ten  thousand  Indians  from  the  North 
came  to  Mackinac  Island  every  year  to 
camp  and  traffic  with  the  fur  traders,  and 
when  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  a  small  fur- 
trading  post  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  Canadians,  half-breeds  and 
Indians. 

The  pioneers  and  frontiersmen  of  the 
storied  West  have  seen  a  marvelous  epoch 
of  transformation  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  yet  nowhere  is  the  drama  of  American 
expansion  more  strikingly  focused  than 
here  at  the  locks  of  the  "Soo."  This  is 
the  mightiest  link  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
second  only  in  importance  in  the  history 
of  American  material  growth  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  early  transcontinental  railroads. 
Only  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
opening  of  the  first  ship  canal  and  locks  at 
the  "Soo."  At  that  time  the  project  was 
considered  by  many  wise  Americans  as 
extravagant  and  visionary  beyond  words. 
It  appeared  to  Henry  Clay  as  on  a  par  with 
asking  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation 


for  building  a  canal  on  the  moon.  Com- 
pared with  the  boldness  of  the  men  who 
were  behind  this  project,  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  tame  and  con- 
servative undertaking. 

The  first  steamer  to  navigate  the  waters 
of  Lake  Superior  was  the  Independence,  of 
less  than  three  hundred  tons  burden.  She 
was  laboriously  hauled  across  the  port- 
age at  the  "Soo,"  an  undertaking  which 
required  seven  weeks.  Previous  to  this 
epoch-making  event,  a  few  small  schooners 
were  hauled  across  from  Lake  Huron  by 
main  strength  into  what  was  then  an  un- 
charted and  unpeopled  inland  sea. 

As  early  as  1836,  however,  or  as  soon  as 
Michigan  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the 
governor  advocated  the  building  of  a  ship 
canal  by  the  state  in  his  first  message  to 
the  new  legislature.  A  little  later  Congress 
was  asked  to  give  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  to  aid  in  the  work.  The  ef- 
fort failed,  after  many  members  of  Con- 
gress had  echoed  the  sentiment  of  Henry 
Clay  that  the  bill  "contemplated  a  work 
beyond  the  remotest  settlement  in  the 
United  States." 

The  discovery  of  copper  deposits  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  a  few  years  later 
gave  the  project  a  new  lease  of  life.  In 
1852  Congress  granted  three-quarters  of  a 
million  acres  of  land  to  aid  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  building  the  canal.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  project,  both  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  was  not  unlike  that  which 
has  been  recently  waged  over  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  type  of  canal  and  the  size  of 
the  locks  were  earnestly  fought  pro  and 
con.  Learned  engineers  finally  agreed 
that  a  lock  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
would  amply  provide  for  the  largest  vessels 
possible  to  conceive  as  ever  navigating 
those  waters. 

Opposed  to  the  engineers  and  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress  was  a  young  man,  Charles 
T.  Harvey,  who  was  visiting  the  Baptist 
Mission  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  was  a 
western  agent  for  the  Fairbanks  Scales 
Company,  and  neither  a  trained  engineer 
nor  an  expert  on  canal  building.  He  was 
only  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time,  but 
he  was  an  American  from  his  boot-heels 
up.  When  he  heard  of  the  passage  of  the 
land  grant  by  Congress,  he  began  to  look 
over  the  projected  site  of  the  canal.  His 
brain  was  big  enough  to  conceive  the  im- 
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mense  future  of  this  undertaking,  and  he 
sought  and  obtained  from  his  employers 
a  furlough  and  an  expense  allowance 
while  he  should  promote  the  enterprise 
before  the  Michigan  Legislature. 

Having  secured  an  engineer  in  New 
York,  young  Harvey  made  a  private  sur- 
vey of  the  canal  site,  and  became  convinced 
that  the  lock  should  be  at  least  a  hundred 
feet  longer  than  the  plan  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. His  proposed  dimensions  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  lock  in  the  world  at  that 
time,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  abashed. 
Even  the  Lake  navigators  laughed  at  the 
size  of  his  lock.  Captain  E.  D.  Ward,  at 
that  time  the  most  important  ship  owner 
on  the  Lakes,  opposed  the  larger  lock  with 
tooth  and  nail,  on  the  ground  that  a  two 
hundred  and  fifty  foot  lock  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  time,  and  that  more  ambitious 
plans  would  result  in  failure  for  lack  of 
financial  support. 

Young  Harvey  succeeded  in  having  his 
plan  adopted,  and  then  formed  a  com- 
pany, backed  by  the  Messrs.  Fairbanks, 
which  secured  the  contract  for  constructing 
the  lock.  It  was  a  huge  undertaking  for 
those  times.  The  "  Soo  "  was  a  wilderness. 
The  nearest  railroad  was  several  hundred 
miles  away,  and  it  took  six  weeks  to  re- 


ceive a  reply  to  a  letter  sent  to 
New  York.  In  order  to  get  labor, 
agents  had  to  be  sent  to  New 
York  to  board  incoming  ships 
and  hire  gangs  of  immigrants. 

In  the  winter  there  were  only 
eight  hours  of  sunlight,  and  the 
temperature  often  stood  at 
thirty-five  below  zero.  An  epi- 
demic of  cholera  broke  out  and 
killed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  work- 
men, but  the  work  was  not  sus- 
pended for  a  single  day.  Once 
two  thousand  laborers  struck. 
Young  Harvey  quietly  hid  all 
the  provisions  in  the  woods,  and 
refused  to  serve  out  rations  until 
the  men  returned  to  work.  They 
surrendered  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  canal  and  lock  were  fin- 
ished within  two  years,  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  a  million  dollars. 
;  j  There  were  no  cities  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  no  wheat 
belt  in  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward. Then  came  the  Civil  War  which 
checked  the  growth  of  this  vast  region. 
In  1870,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment awoke  to  the  needs  of  the  Lake 
navigation,  and  found  that  already  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty  foot  lock,  a 
hundred  feet  longer  than  Congress  had 
approved  twenty  years  before,  was  too 
small  for  ihe  vessels  which  were  steam- 
ing east  and  west.  Therefore,  the  old  lock 
was  ripped  out,  and  two  greater  locks  were 
built  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  two  million  dollars. 

They  sufficed  no  more  than  fifteen  years, 
although  the  larger  of  the  two  was  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length.  In 
1896  the  Poe  lock,  built  by  the  brilliant 
army  engineer  of  that  name,  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  four  million  dollars.  It 
is  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  four  vessels  could  be  locked 
through  at  once.  It  was  hardly  finished 
before  it  was  found  that  not  more  than  one 
modern  freighter  could  be  locked  through 
at  once.  Meantime  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment had  built  a  lock  at  a  cost  of  two  million 
dollars,  but  already  there  is  much  talk  of  the 
need  of  a  new  and  larger  lock  in  order  ade- 
quately to  handle  the  mighty  torrent  of  traf- 
fic, and  the  increasing  size  of  the  steamers. 
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Charles  Harvey,  a  vigorous  man  of 
eighty,  lived  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  building  of 
the  first  canal  and  lock,  which  was  held 
at  the  "Soo"  last  year.  Such  men  as  he  who 
have  lived  to  see  the  wildest  dreams  come 
true,  who  have  beheld  the  mighty  works  of 
a  nation  wrought  from  small  beginnings, 
cannot  be  convinced  that  the  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  let  its 
ocean  merchant  languish  and  die,  but  it 
has  dealt  wisely  and  with  a  generous  hand 
in  the  development  of  the  Lake  carrying 
trade.  Fifty  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  deepening  channels  and  cutting 
canals.  The  commerce  between  Lake 
Superior  and  Lake  Erie  passes  through 
more  than  forty  miles  of  artificial  water- 
way excavated  by  the  Government,  or  a 
greater  length  of  restricted  waterway  than 
is  planned  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Even 
fifty  millions  for  dredging  and  excavating 
ship  channels  is  a  small  toll  to  pay,  when 
one  realizes  that  the  value  of  the  iron  ore 
alone  which  has  been  carried  along 
this  water  route  is  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

Bigger  things  have  been  done 
here  than  piling  up  dollars  for  in- 
dividual and  national  wealth. 
Stand  beside  the  American  locks 
at  the  "Soo"  and  watch  one  of 
the  great  new  freighters  steam 
from  the  canal  into  the  cradling 
basin  of  masonry.  In  length, 
nine  of  her  would  measure  a  mile. 
She  is  crammed  with  ten  thousand 
tons  of  ore  from  the  richest  iron 
mines  in  the  world,  the  Mesabi 
range,  which  was  discovered  and 
made  use  of  only  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  steel  mills  of  Pittsburg  are 
waiting  for  this  cargo,  which  was 
poured  into  the  vessel's  hold  at  the 
West  Superior  docks  like  a  dusky 
avalanche.  Mined  by  steam,  and 
loaded  by  gravity,  and  carried 
by  steam,  this  vast  freight  of  ore  is 
waiting  in  the  "lock  to  be  lowered, 
with  the  ship  that  contains  it,  a 
sheer  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
The  brains  which  planned,  and 
the  cunning  hands  which  made 
the  labor-saving  mechanisms  by 
which  the  steamer  ore  was  mined 


and  the  steamer  loaded,  are  matched 
the  skill  that  sets  ihis  lock  at  work. 

A  half  dozen  men  in  blue  uniform, 
scattered  along  the  side  of  the  lock,  push 
levers  and  set  engines  working.  The 
massive  gate  closes  behind  the  steamer, 
pushed  by  hydraulic  power.  Powerful 
pumps  begin  their  toil,  the  steamer  begins 
to  drop,  and  foot  by  foot  she  is  lowered 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  lock,  until  in  a 
few  minutes  she  rides  almost  twenty  feet 
below  her  former  level. 

The  toil  of  engines  in  the  big  power 
house,  is  the  work  of  a  few  men  in  control  of 
them,  and  all  day  long  and  through  the 
night  the  great  bulks  of  these  cargo-car- 
riers are  raised  and  lowered  with  no  more 
fuss  and  flurry  than  the  operation  of  an  ele- 
vator in  an  office  building.  Once  through 
the  lock,  the  steamer  moves  on  her  course  to 
her  distant  dock,  there  to  be  unloaded  by 
another  handful  of  quiet,  reliant  men  ma- 
nipulating a  few  wheels  and  levers  which 
set  to  work  the  strength  of  thousands  of 
men  focused  in  steam  and  electric  power. 


Fhe  Parker — one  of  the  first  steamers  on  the  Lakes 
photograph  taken  in  1860.I 
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On  a  majestic  scale,  in  every  link  of  this 
industrial  chain,  American  invention  and 
talent  for  organization  have  worked  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  products  of  the  mine 
and  the  farm  and  the  forest,  benefitting 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Brains  has  almost  eliminated  brawn.  When 
ten  thousand  tons  of  ore  has  been  carried 
from  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
mills  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  no  more 
than  fifty  men  have  handled  it  through  all 
its  stages  of  transportation.  Forty  years 
ago  the  freight  rate  from  Marquette  to 
Ohio  ports  was  from  three  to  six  dollars 
a  ton.  To-day  it  averages  seventy-five 
cents  a  ton. 

An  historian  of  the  Lakes  has  said,  nor 
is  there  exaggeration  in  his  triumphant 
chant: 

"Witness  the  ore-laden  fleet  as  it  passes 
out  of  Duluth  Harbor,  follow  it  a  little 
down  the  lake  until  it  joins  the  squadron 
emerging  from  Two  Harbors,  to  be  joined 
by  a  third  defiling  from  Ashland.  East- 
ward they  sweep,  uniting  with  the  old 
guard  at  Marquette,  bearing  down  upon 
the  Sault  in  a  mighty  throng,  staggering 
the  imagination  to  believe  that  they  are 
plying  water  that  knew  only  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  scarcely  half  a  century  ago. 
Ask  what  genie  is  it  that  has  rubbed  Alad- 
din's lamp  to  such  purpose,  and  the  answer 
is  Iron.  Onward  they  sweep,  and  de- 
bouching into  Lake  Huron,  join  another 
detachment  coming  through  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw  from  Lake  Michigan.  Down 
Lake  Huron  they  continue,  a  vast  and 
ever-growing  procession,  closing  in  at  Port 
Huron  for  the  passage  of  the  Straits. 
Then  the  great  parade  enters  the  Detroit 
River,  making  the  most  impressive  com- 
mercial panorama  that  the  earth  can 
show." 

With  such  a  marvelous  development  of 
wealth  and  commerce  in  a  lifetime  as  the 
Great  Lakes  have  displayed,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  Francis  H.  Clergue  thought 
that  nothing  was  impossible  when  he 
planned  his  empire  of  industry  at  the 
"Soo."  He  failed  because  his  ideas  were 
bigger  than  his  ability  to  execute  them  at 
the  time,  but  he  was  not  a  visionary,  and 
his  dreams  will  all  come  true  within  the 
next  generation. 

There  is  something  inspiring  even  in  such 
a  collapse  as  overtook  him.     He  had  the 


spirit  of  the  men  who  have  done  the  big- 
gest things  for  American  material  success, 
but  in  the  plain  Anglo-Saxon,  he  "bit  off 
more  than  he  could  chew."  Like  the 
young  Harvey  who  built  the  first  canal 
and  lock,  he  was  stirred  by  the  vast  possi- 
bilities of  the  "Soo."  He,  also,  was  a  young 
man,  less  than  thirty-five,  when  he  was 
sent  West  to  seek  new  water  power  that 
might  be  turned  to  profit.  The  "Soo"  be- 
witched him,  with  its  fall  of  twenty  feet 
in  the  St.  Mary's  River  between  the  two 
lakes. 

Clergue  got  a  Canadian  charter  for  a 
water-power  canal  and  constructed  it. 
Then  he  found  himself  with  twenty  thou- 
sand water  power  on  his  hands  and  no  pur- 
chaser in  sight, for  the  "hard  times" of  the 
early  nineties  frightened  capital  away  from 
such  pioneering  enterprises  as  this.  There- 
for, he  decided  to  use  it  himself.  He 
knew  a  good  deal  about  paper  mills  be- 
cause he  had  worked  in  them  in  Maine. 
There  was  no  end  of  low-priced  timber  for 
pulp  in  the  forests  around  the  Soo. 

Clergue  got  backing  and  built  a  pulp 
mill,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
running  night  and  day  by  water  power. 
He  was  no  more  than  fairly  started  in  his 
work  of  transforming  the  sleepy  old  town 
at  the  "Soo."  A  second  power  canal  was 
built,  on  the  Michigan  side,  to  develop 
forty  thousand  horse  power.  Then  he 
planned  a  railroad,  the  Algoma  Central,  to 
connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  northward,  and 
thence  to  Hudson  Bay,  five  hundred  miles 
away.  He  received  the  promise  of  Ca- 
nadian land  grants  of  nearly  four  million 
acres,  including  the  mineral  and  timber 
rights.  Having  acquired  rich  iron  mines, 
he  built  a  blast  furnace,  and  then  a  steel 
plant  and  a  rail  mill.  He  rolled  the  first 
rail  in  Canada,  made  from  Canada  pig  iron, 
smelted  from  Ontario  ore.  These  works 
were  nowhere  surpassed  for  completeness 
of  equipment.  Meanwhile  Clergue  was 
building  sawmills  and  opening  up  more 
mining  properties,  constructing  an  electric- 
light  plant  for  the  town  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
building  street-car  systems,  and  planning 
new  industries  on  every  hand. 

He  found  the  "Soo"  a  primitive  settle- 
ment, no  more  than  a  supply  station  for 
passing  ships.  Within  eight  years  he  had 
built  not  only  his  paper  and  iron  and  steel 
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and  lumber  mills,  but  also  car  shops,  ferry 
and  traction  lines,  freight  and  passenger 
steamers,  and  a  railroad  in  operation  for 
a  hundred  miles.  He  agreed  to  settle  an- 
nually a  thousand  immigrants  on  his  land 
grants  in  the  Canadian  wilderness,  and 
two  thousand  men  were  chopping  wood 
for  him  in  his  forests.  The  cash  invest- 
ment in  the  Clergue  enterprises  was  twenty- 
five  million  dollars. 

One  industry  was  to  feed  another,  and 
the  whole  was  to  be  correlated  as  a  great 
interdependent  industrial  community.  The 
splendid   scheme  was  extravagantly  exe- 


the  old  block-house  built  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  There  could  be  no  more 
dramatic  contrast,  even  in  fiction,  than 
between  this  rugged  old  block-house  with 
the  men  who  built  it  and  lived  in  it,  and 
the  modern  captain  of  industry  who  wove 
within  these  walls  the  projects  that  should 
set  a  thousand  men  at  work  to  build  and 
to  produce,  where  one  Indian  fur  trapper 
roamed  no  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 
With  the  vein  of  sentiment  which  led  him 
to  use  the  old  block-house  for  his  living 
quarters,  Clergue  restored  the  primitive 
lock  made  by  the  fur  traders,  and  it  is 
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:ks  during  last  year's  anniversary  celebration. 


cuted,  and  disaster  came  before  all  the 
plants  could  be  operated  as  a  unit.  The 
dazzling  fabric  collapsed  because  he  could 
obtain  no  more  cash  to  complete  his  em- 
pire building.  In  the  water  power  and  in 
the  massively  constructed  buildings  which 
await  another  master  spirit  to  set  them 
humming  with  industry,  the  owners  have 
an  asset  which  must  some  day  realize  all 
the  dreams  of  its  promoter,  the  young  man 
from  Maine,  who  began  with  an  idea  and 
raised  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  make 
it  come  true. 

During  his  leadership  Clergue  resided  in 


preserved  on  the  company's  grounds  as  a 
memorial  of  obliterated  conditions  on  the 
northern  American  frontier. 

There  are  gray-haired  skippers  sailing 
the  Great  Lakes  to-day  who  can  spin  yarns 
of  those  fur-trading  days,  when  the  cargoes 
of  merchandise  were  portaged  across  into 
Lake  Superior,  and  loaded  into  little 
schooners  which  sailed  by  day  and  an- 
chored at  night  because  there  were  neither 
light-houses  nor  channel  marks.  They 
saw  the  first  steamer  built  to  carry  ore,  and 
this  was  no  longer  ago  than  1868.  In  fnib 
vessel,  the  J    R    Hackett,  the  engines  were 
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tucked  far  astern,  and  the  deck  was  lined 
with  hatches  for  taking  on  cargo  with  a 
speed  previously  undreamed  of.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  that  unique  style  of  ma- 
rine architecture,  "the  steel  trough  with  a 
lid  on  it,"  which  swarms  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to-day.  Then  came  the  first  iron  vessel, 
and  later  the  beginning  of  steel  construc- 
tion. These  early  builders  and  crews  took 
chances  for  the  benefit  of  American  com- 
merce. Boats  of  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  in  length  were  more  or  less  experimen- 
tal for  several  years.  One  of  the  first  of 
the  big  steel  steamers  broke  in  two  in  a  gale 
off  Whitefish  Point,  and  only  one  of  her 
crew  got  ashore.  An  old  Lake  captain 
told  me: 

"  I  remember  when  the  Centurian  was 
loading  for  her  first  trip  at  Chicago  in  1884. 
She  was  so  big  that  the  newspapers  said 
there  wasn't  enough  corn  in  the  harbor  to 
fill  her  up.  She  was  the  largest  vessel  on 
the  Lakes,  and  she  was  the  sensation  of  the 
day.  At  last  she  was  filled,  and  steamed  to 
the  westward  carrying  165,000  bushels  of 
corn.  Now  they  carry  450,000  bushels  for 
a  cargo,  and  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  size  of  the  steamers  in  future  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  depth  of  water  and  the 
length  and  beam  of  the  locks.  When  these 
are  increased,  the  ship-builders  will  be 
talking  of  a  seven  hundred  foot  vessel. 
When  the  Canadian  lock  was  built  with  a 
width  of  sixty  feet,  nobody  dreamed  that 
a  boat  would  ever  be  built  that  would  be 
cramped  in  getting  through.  This  year  a 
steamer  will  be  launched  with  a  beam  of 
sixty  feet,  which  shuts  her  out  of  the  Ca- 
nadian lock  entirely." 

As  the  boats  increase  in  size  and  become 
more  and  more  unwieldy,  greater  de- 
mands are  made  upon  the  skill  and  nerve 
of  the  navigator.  To  take  a  six  hundred 
foot  steamer  across  the  St.  Clair  Flats  and 
through  the  Detroit  River  and  into  the  St. 
Mary's  Canal,  even  in  the  best  of  weather, 
are  tasks  that  require  the  highest  qualities 
of  seamanship  and  the  most  vigilant  care. 
But  to  feel  his  way  through  the  Lakes  on 
black  nights,  steering  by  range  lights  and 
soundings  and  guess  work,  always  on  a  lee 
shore  and  in  waters  which  swarm  with 
shipping  as  does  Broadway  with  cabs  after 
the  theater,  is  a  man's  work  of  a  big  and 
stirring  kind.  And  in  all  weathers,  the 
call  of  the  inland  seas,  "  Hurry,  Oh,  Hurry 


Faster!"  drives  these  skippers  ahead  until 
nothing  short  of  a  smash  in  the  engine 
room  will  hold  them  in  port. 

In  the  autumn  the  Great  Lakes  take 
their  cruel  toll  of  the  ships  which  risk  lives 
and  cargo  that  the  mills  may  have  ore  and 
the  seaboard  may  have  grain.  Then  the 
newspapers  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  begin  to  publish  such  items  as 
this: 

"  Fourteen  lives  are  known  to  have  been 
lost  and  three  sturdy  vessels  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  the  storm  which  swept  over 
Lake  Superior  Friday  night  and  Saturday. 
Seven  other  men  are  missing,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  when  the  vessels,  which 
sought  shelter  wherever  they  could  find  it, 
are  able  to  reach  port,  the  tale  of  losses  of 
ships  will  be  larger  and  the  death-roll  will 
total  more  than  a  score.  The  storm  was 
one  of  the  worst  that  ever  swept  over  the 
lake.  Sailing  vessels  were  at  its  mercy, 
barges  were  torn  loose  from  the  steamers 
which  towed  them,  and  the  largest  and 
most  modern  steel  vessels  limped  into  port 
with  hatches  battered  open,  cargoes  shifted 
and  masts  gone,  to  report  men  swept  over- 
board in  the  struggle  with  the  waves." 

When  December  comes  and  the  Lake 
fleet  is  fighting  to  make  a  last  run  for  it 
before  the  ice  floes  grip  them,  the  matter- 
of-fact  reports  run  like  this: 

"  Detroit,  Dec.  4. — Sheathed  in  ice,  the 
steel  steamer  Angeline,  about  whose  safety 
there  has  been  much  apprehension,  arrived 
at  this  port  for  fuel  last  night.  After  leav- 
ing the  head  of  the  lakes  with  a  cargo  of 
iron  ore  for  a  Lake  Erie  port,  the  Angeline 
was  struck  by  a  tempest  off  the  Keneewaw 
Peninsula,  and  for  two  days  had  a  terrific 
battle  against  the  storm.  Once  the  vessel 
was  near  Eagle  harbor,  but  her  master, 
Captain  S.  A.  Lyons,  was  afraid  she  would 
be  driven  on  the  rocks,  so  he  turned  about 
and  headed  for  the  open.  According  to 
the  crew,  they  never  saw  such  high  seas  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  their  dread  was  that 
two  big  waves  would  lift  the  vessel  by  the 
bow  and  stern  and  break  her  in  two.  They 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost  through  a  night 
and  a  day.  To  First  Mate  McLean  fell  the 
duty  of  watching  the  hatches  to  see  that 
none  were  crushed  in.  With  a  rope  fast- 
ened to  his  waist,  and  two  of  the  crew 
standing  in  the  shelter  of  the  forward 
cabin  holding  the  rope,  McLean  time  and 
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again  made  his  perilous  rounds.  Once  a 
wave  engulfed  him  and  he  was  washed 
overboard,  but  the  men  at  the  end  of  the 
line  hauled  him  back  aboard.  Captain 
Lyons  remained  on  the  bridge  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  said  that  the  seas  ran 
higher  than  the  vessel's  smoke-stack." 

A  hardy  breed  of  men  doing  their  duty 
as  they  find  it,  the  sailors  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  more  and  more  in  demand  to  man 
the  new  fleets  that  are  building  every  year. 
While  the  shipyards  of  the  seacoast  were 
wailing  over  the  dearth  of  business,  the 
shipyards  of  the  Lakes  booked  orders  for 
thirty-one  steel  vessels  for  the  season  of 
1906,  in  size  from  six  to  twelve  thousand 
tons  capacity,  with  a  total  value  of  four- 
teen million  dollars.  While  those  who 
prefer  to  search  out  the  dark  side  of  things 
are  finding  reasons  for  mourning  the  fate 
of  their  country,  here  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  a  vast  field  of  organized  endeavor  which 
is  quietly  serving  the  needs  of  the  people 


from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, armies  of  hardworking  men  and 
mighty  squadrons  of  ships  hurrying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  steadily  increasing  de- 
mands of  commerce,  holding  railroad  rates 
in  check,  ministering  to  the  needs  of  many 
millions  in  clean  and  business-like  fashion, 
moving  the  raw  material  that  makes  for 
such  a  national  prosperity  as  the  world  has 
never  known. 

Without  these  fleets  the  grain  crop  of 
the  West  would  not  be  worth  harvesting, 
for  the  railroads  would  be  choked  in  trying 
to  transport  half  of  it.  Iron  and  Grain — 
these  are  the  giant  factors  looming  above 
all  others  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
power  of  the  country,  and  they  are  so 
largely  dependent  upon  the  traffic  of  the 
Great  Lakes  that  this  shipping  is  one  of 
the  proudest  assets  of  the  American  flag. 
And  the  men  who  have  built  it  up  from  its 
crude  beginnings  half  a  century  ago  are 
pretty  good  Americans. 
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The  forest  aisles  are  glittering  white 
Between  the  velvet-green  of  firs; 

The  moonlight  fills  them,  ghostly  clear, 
And  no  wind  stirs. 

What  shapes  from  out  the  shadows  spring, — 
Shapes  softlier-white  than  moonlit  snow? 

Are  these  the  wood-elves,  waked  from  sleep 
To  frolic  so? 


No  fairies  they,  but  full  as  fleet 

They  leap  and  gambol,  pause  and  pass, 

Then  vanish,  as  a  shade  might  leave 
A  looking-glass. 

May  Peace  those  forest-aisles  possess, 
And,  long  as  moons  and  snows  endure, 

My  wild,  white  rabbits  find  therein 
A  refuge  sure! 


JOHN    KENDRY'S    IDEA 
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CHAPTER 


THE    OLDER    WOMAN 


jHEN,  the  next  noon, 
Kendry  descended  the 
mountain  on  a  gravity 
car  and  took  the  elec- 
tric train  toward  the 
ferry  for  the  city,  the 
comparative  sharpness 
of  his  overnight  ab- 
stractions began  to  dim  in  the  detail  of 
practical  life.  From  the  mountain  exist- 
ence could  be  viewed  in  perspective;  sea, 
sky,  summit  and  the  city  appeared  as 
symbols  of  definite  meaning,  simple  and 
cool  to  the  mind.  But  as  he  left  the  higher 
altitude  and  mixed  with  his  kind,  the  mere 
incidents  of  so  inconsiderable  a  journey 
began  to  enfever  him  with  innumerable 
small  reactions,  each  involving  his  attitude 
toward  a  person  or  thing,  each  reaction 
capable  of  its  moment's  problem  for  a 
lively  conscience  and  an  active  mind.  Amid 
so  many  drifts  and  eddies  how  was  he  to 
keep  his  course  trimmed  to  the  idea? 

While  he  had  stared  up  at  the  ceiling 
from  his  bed,  his  refreshed  brain  had  gone 
over  the  processes  through  which  the  idea 
had  grown,  and  they  had  seemed  to  him 
without  flaw.  In  his  memorable  talks 
with  his  father,  spreading  through  Kendry's 
adolescence,  he  had  formed  the  habit  of 
considering  himself  always  in  distant  but 
certain  relation  to  a  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  in  that  relation  he  had  found  his 
most  stimulating  sources  of  thought.  To 
some  men  such  considerations  led  on  to 
religious  access,  to  devoutness  in  estab- 
lished worship,  to  acceptance  of  one  prophet 
or  another,  and  thus  to  a  point  of  relative 
rest  from  speculation  as  to  how  to  live. 
There  had  never  been  an  atom  of  supersti- 
tious misgiving  for  Kendry  while  he  had 


spent  some  of  the  meditative  hours  of  his 
youth  in  stripping  from  present  Christianity 
its  husk  of  formalities,  its  accretion  of 
doubtful  history,  its  dead  tissue  of  uncom- 
promising injunction.  Back  of  all  these 
he  came  to  Christ  the  Preacher,  who  first 
roundly  voiced  the  morality  that  inevitably 
had  evolved  from  human  experience.  But 
history  had  afforded  no  prophet  who,  as  a 
lover,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  citizen,  had 
become  a  commanding  pattern  for  all  time. 
According  to  Kendry,  the  one  thing  true  of 
all  life  was  motion,  and  the  prime  instinct 
of  a  live  man  was  to  go  somewhere  and  do 
something;  and  if  the  man  had  a  live  spirit, 
his  instinct  was  to  go  and  do  something 
with  a  new  element,  which  would  tend 
toward  the  progress  of  the  race  to  a  higher 
state.  For  most  men  the  struggle  for  a 
competency  determined  the  direction  of 
their  going;  it  regulated  their  humanity,. 
it  bounded  their  hopes,  it  checked  the  keen-* 
ness  of  their  conjectures  as  to  the  unseen, 
the  unknown.  But  to  Kendry,  sharing  a 
modest  two  or  three  millions  with  a  married 
sister  who  lived  in  Rome — he  did  not  know 
quite  how  much  he  possessed — the  struggle 
for  existence  gave  place  to  the  struggle  for 
felicity.  Where  he  was  beginning  life  was,, 
for  most  men,  the  goal  and  limit  of  their 
aspirations.  For  nine-tenths  of  the  re- 
mainder, to  which  Kendry  belonged,  the 
struggle  for  felicity  consisted  in  trying  to 
turn  the  two  or  three  millions  into  twenty 
or  thirty  millions,  with  the  accompanying 
increase  of  a  certain  power  over  the  un- 
willing and  with  the  accompanying  vexa- 
tion of  their  envious  hatred.  With  the 
acquisition  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
would  come  the  desire  for  two  or  three 
hundred  millions.  'The  objection  to  all 
this  for  a  symmetrical  mind  was  that  the 
direction  of  such  an  aim  was  circular,  bend- 
ing nowhere  but  upon  itself;  and  that  it 
was  monotonous  and  without  imaginative 
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vitality.  It  involved  such  an  expenditure 
of  energy  upon  such  an  inadequate  exten- 
sion of  purpose  as  to  suggest  a  dog  chasing 
its  tail.  It  was  in  logic — viewed  as  a  way 
of  escape  from  eventual  ennui — equal  to  a 
man's  endeavor  to  run  away  from  a  splin- 
ter which  is  in  his  foot.  If  this  formula  of 
a  fixed  radius,  in  which  his  rich  friends 
stupidly  trotted,  was  not  enough  for  Ken- 
dry,  what  would  produce  for  him  the 
transcendental  curve  that  leads  to  better 
satisfactions? 

By  youth  and  temperament  he  was 
cheerful  in  his  regard  of  humanity  as  a 
going  concern.  He  believed  that  it  was 
ascending,  partly  from  new  wisdom  out  of 
experience,  partly  from  greater  conscious 
exertion  of  will.  Somewhere  in  the  sense 
of  having  contributed  to  this  upward 
movement  lay  the  deepest,  most  enduring 
satisfaction  possible  to  an  individual.  But 
for  a  man  of  twenty-four  to  stand  upon  a 
mountain  and  to  announce,  even  to  him- 
self: "  I  will  improve  this  world!"  opens  to 
so  many  possibilities  of  dogmatism,  of 
priggishness,  of  self-righteousness,  that  we 
may  congratulate  Kendry  upon  his  instinc- 
tive perception  of  this  danger.  If  he  felt 
some  confidence  in  his  reasoning  powers,  he 
was  not  so  sure  of  his  capacity  in  a  prac- 
tical world.  Already  among  his  genera- 
tion of  rich  young  men  vice  fairly  well  had 
marked  the  toll  it  would  take;  and  the 
strong  among  the  survivors  were  immersed 
in  large  undertakings,  where  such  new 
ideas  as  came  to  them  went  regularly 
through  trial  to  success  or  to  relinquish- 
ment. Their  judgment  as  to  what  was 
feasible,  at  a  point  where  his  purposes  and 
theirs  might  intersect,  would  be  supported 
by  more  rigid  tests  of  practice  than  he  yet 
could  refer  to.  Yet,  if  his  life  did  not  lead 
him  with  equal  activity  across  the  lines  of 
theirs,  it  would  lead  him  into  the  back- 
waters of  mere  abstraction.  Even  pro- 
fessed philanthropists  and  those  who  made 
their  careers  in  works  of  charitable  benevo- 
lence, moved  more  or  less  in  the  approach  to 
these  backwaters,  as  against  the  swift  cur- 
rents where  men  dealt  on  even  terms  with 
the  strong  and  the  fortunate.  It  was 
among  those  boiling  waters  that  Kendry's 
father  had  made  his  money.  Kendry  had 
no  distaste  for  a  plunge  in  them;  he  had 
only  an  objection  to  making  them  his  vital, 
element.     He  did  not  want  more  money, 


more  power,  more  distinction,  than  he  pos- 
sessed; yet  he  did  not  want  to  lose  his  fel- 
lowship with  other  men  who  were  striving 
for  those  things.  But  he  did  want  to 
devote  himself  to  a  strengthening  of  his 
will,  a  broadening  of  his  conscious  percep- 
tion, a  general  extension  of  his  being  along 
the  path  that  has  its  known  beginning  in 
protoplasm  and  its  end  in  infinity.  He  had 
been  still  without  the  definite  application 
of  this  desire  necessary  to  give  it  living 
value.  He  believed,  as  he  lay  staring  at 
the  ceiling,  that  for  the  girl  of  his  overnight 
adventure  there  was  something  he  could 
perform  that  would  focus  the  beginning  of 
his  career  and  that  would  lift  his  purposes 
from  the  threat  of  a  wearisome  vagueness. 

For  the  success  of  his  plan  he  counted  on 
Mary.  Eastwood;  between  her  and  himself 
the  process,  he  hoped,  would  forge  another 
link.  He  had  jumped  up  full  of  the  re- 
countal  he  would  make  to  her  of  his  yester- 
day's adventure.  But  after  having  seen 
the  haggardness  of  his  unshaven  face,  the 
tatters  of  his  garments,  he  had  not  been 
displeased  to  find  that  Mary  Eastwood  and 
her  mother,  apparently  unaware  of  his 
arrival,  had  returned  to  town  on  the  morn- 
ing train.  Dishevelment  was  distasteful 
to  Mary.  Probable  approach  to  it,  as  in  a 
strong  wind,  a  wet  pavement,  a  warm  walk 
up  a  San  Francisco  hill,  she  scented  afar 
and  skillfully  avoided.  She  was  ever  cor- 
rect and  blemishless,  cool  and  colorless  of 
skin,  and  utterly  hooked  and  eyed  in  her 
simple  richness  of  costume  and  coiffure.  It 
gave  her  for  his  eye  a  classic  mold,  a  sense 
of  her  being  a  refuge  in  restraint.  There 
was  little  of  that  in  the  quickness  of  her 
judgments,  of  her  facial  play,  of  her  reac- 
tion against  what  she  did  not  approve  of; 
but  there  was  much  of  it  in  her  aloofness 
as  to  all  that  lay  within  the  sensual  line. 
She  was  seven  years  his  senior,  but  she  had 
never  referred  to  this  fact.  To  suggest  it 
to  Kendry  as  an  objection  to  his  marrying 
her,  would  have  been  to  meet  his  scorn. 

With  his  affection  for  her  and  with  his 
idea  he  had  started  down  the  mountain, 
feeling  like  a  craft  staunchly  stowed  for  a 
journey.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  he  had 
passed  from  these  pleasant  reflections  to  a 
beholding  of  the  expectoration,  the  pro- 
fanity, the  familiarity,  the  obesity,  of  a 
crowd  on  the  front  of  the  ferryboat  ap- 
proaching the  dock  at  the  city.    The  crowd 
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had  risen  and  patiently  begun  to  stand 
long  before  the  boat  had  turned  in  from  the 
roadway.  Among  them  he  was  recognized 
by  some  women  in  fine  raiment,  a  capital- 
ist or  two,  and  an  artist;  and  he  distin- 
guished many  types  of  humanity,  of  many 
nationalities,  all  bent  on  purposes  which 
had  in  common  that  these  purposes  were 
different  from  his  own.  The  numerical 
argument  smote  him;  whether  there  was 
not  something  Quixotic,  whether  always 
there  is  not,  in  trying  to  do  precisely  what 
no  one  else  is  trying  to  do.  Against  this,  he 
summoned  the  soft  vitality  of  tht  girl,  her 
gentle  wistfulness,  her  blue-eyed  mystery. 
It  prevailed  and  he  believed  it  would  pre- 
vail with  Mary  Eastwood.  The  odor  of 
sewage  emptying  into  the  bay  at  low  tide 
assailed  his  nostrils.  The  mountain  de- 
parted from  the  distant  view,  shut  off  by 
a  row  of  splintered  piles.  The  crowd 
poured  forth  through  a  precarious  looking 
shed;  it  deposited  Kendry  in  the  midst  of 
drays  and  street  cars,  of  risen  dust  and 
hurrying  feet,  of  shouts  and  clangor  and 
rumbling,  of  jostling  and  importunities, 
where  the  one  important  thoroughfare  de- 
bouched meanly  to  the  water-front.  Ken- 
dry's  mind  went  back  to  the  mountain,  the 
clean  chaparral,  the  air  laden  with  wild 
lilac-bloom.  He  depressedly  entered  a  cab. 
In  America  he  generally  regarded  such  a 
thing  an  extravagance.  The  cab  extrava- 
gantly bounced  over  sink  holes  and  loose 
paving  stones  up  the  broad  street  lined  with 
wholesale  business  houses;  it  interfered 
with  the  cross  traffic  and  with  the  cable 
cars,  taking  advantage  where  it  could  and 
giving  way  where  it  must.  The  buildings 
were  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  some  new 
and  massive,  ranging  to  positive  beauty, 
others  old  and  without  the  possibilities  of 
the  picturesque,  all  in  the  clash  of  undi- 
gested progress.  Against  its  ephemeral 
total,  its  untidiness,  the  obstruction  of  the 
sidewalks,  the  compacted  chaotic  colorless- 
ness  of  an  American  city,  the  cheerful  sun 
rose  from  a  clear  sky,  and  a  brisk  breeze 
from  the  sea,  sweeping  loose  papers  and  the 
debris  of  packing  cases,  enlivened  the  heart 
with  a  certain  sense  of  humor.  Gradually 
the  scene  bettered;  the  cab  turned  off  at  a 
point  where  the  buildings  had  begun  to  be 
of  the  largest  size  and  importance.  Ken- 
dry  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the  structure 
that    most    impressively    represented    the 


Eastwood  fortune.  It  stood  a  monument 
to  the  late  Mark  Eastwood;  it  reflected 
the  personality  of  his  son  and  it  was  the 
financial  background  of  his  daughter.  It 
was  ornate  and  heavily  corniced  and  bore 
the  window  signs  of  great  corporations. 
It  was  imposing  enough  as  an  answer  to 
an  idea  that  might  be  suspected  of  al- 
truism. It  looked  down  upon  Kendry  as  if 
smiling  with  its  ability  to  crush  him  and  his 
little  millions  by  the  vast  preponderance  of 
men  and  money  represented  within.  His  cab 
stopped  before  a  stuccoed  building  dating 
back  to  the  bonanza  days,  beslitted  with 
windows  high  and  narrow.  Shops  covered 
most  of  the  ground  floor.  The  lobby  of  the 
hotel  was  gloomy  with  mahogany  and  cold 
with  marble  tiles;  but  in  his  rooms,  he  had 
arranged  colors  that  overcame  the  memory 
of  the  approach.  They  served  to  soften 
the  harsh  impression  of  his  return  to  the 
city  until  he  issued  in  another  garb  and 
hurried  to  find  Mary  Eastwood. 

The  painted  redwood  structure  of  the 
Eastwoods,  with  its  cupola,  its  lathe-work, 
its  sanded  balustrade,  clung  to  a  steep 
decline,  from  whose  top  it  looked  back  over 
many  hills  and  forth  along  the  brief  plane 
occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  millionaires 
of  the  era  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  mines. 
A  half  acre  of  sward  distributed  about  it, 
added  to  the  considerable  open  spaces  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  house  stood  in  the 
well-kept  respectability  of  a  past  fashion, 
not  beautiful,  not  cheerful,  but  spacious. 
To  Kendry,  mounting  its  steps  at  this  stage 
of  his  supplicancy  for  the  favor  of  its  single 
daughter,  its  aspect  was  familiar  but  still 
formal.  He  hoped  her  mother  would  be 
there.  He  always  had  been  at  ease  with 
Mrs.  Eastwood;  he  had  been  at  ease  though 
he  was  aware  of  her  eye  traveling  between 
him  and  her  daughter,  at  moments  when 
their  speech  illuminated  their  state  of  senti- 
ment toward  each  other.  If  Mrs.  East- 
wood desired  a  man  of  twenty-four  to 
marry  her  daughter,  her  acts  were  appar- 
ently in  accordance;  her  presence  never 
endured  but  a  few  moments;  her  mood  was 
of  perpetual  acquiescence  to  their  plans  for 
going  to  places  together.  If  she  wisely  in- 
tended to  add  no  fuel  of  opposition  to  a 
flame  she  might  think  to  detect  in  her 
daughter,  such  an  interpretation  was  be- 
yond Kendry's  habit  of  mind. 

It  was  Henry  Eastwood,  however,  who 
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received  him.  His  manner  was  of  cordial- 
ity overflowing  from  a  heavy  face  and  a 
large  frame,  which  at  thirty-three  was  of 
coming  adipose. 

"  You're  never  at  your  office,  old  chap," 
he  said.  "Two  things  I  want  to  see  you 
about.  There's  your  lot  back  of  Mab's  on 
Mission  Street;  why  don't  you  put  a  joint 
building  on  the  two  frontages?  It's  a 
cinch!" 

"Does  Mary  want  to?"  said  Kendry. 

"Get  in  and  make  her  want  to!"  said 
Eastwood,  on  a  rising  scale,  with  his  con- 
fidence, his  winning  manner  which  was  an 
asset  in  his  business.  He  leaned  forward 
massively.  "  Make  it  another  bond  in  your 
friendship  with  Mab!  I  can't  help  feeling 
how  much  our  two  estates  would  gain  if  we 
played  our  hands  a  little  closer  together. 
You  know  how  our  governors  used  to  hob- 
nob? Drop  into  the  office,  and  let  me  show 
you  another  cinch  or  two!" 

"You  see,  I  don't  spend  the  income,  as 
it  is;  and  I've  just  got  it  all  where  I  can 
operate  it  in  about  two  hours'  work  a  day," 
said  Kendry.     "  I  don't  think " 

"Needn't  say  so  now,"  Eastwood  waved 
cheerfully.  "The  other  thing  I  wanted  to 
talk  about  was  Mary.  You  can't  operate 
her  in  two  hours  a  day!  Have  a  drink? 
Now  here's  a  friendly  tip  just  how  to  oper- 
ate Mab.     Mind " 

"Go  on,"  said  Kendry,  with  good  nature. 
"  I  came  here  to  see  her." 

"Well,"  Eastwood  drawled,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair, "  she's  come  home  with  a  grouch 
— a  Pullman  grouch;  some  trouble  with  the 
nigger.  She's  got  neurasthenia,  ssthesia 
and  Europomania.  Nothing  to  her  dis- 
credit," he  said,  with  a  look  to  Kendry. 
"It's  a  fashionable  complaint.  She  wants 
to  sell  out  her  end  of  everything  here  and 
buy  consols,  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and 
never  have  to  come  back  to  this  country  on 
business.  The  trouble  is  that  if  Mab  wants 
to,  she  can!  Now,  of  course,  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  affinity  you  are  pursuing  with 
Mab — that's  her  affair.  But  you  say  you've 
come  back  here  to  stay.  Well,  she  says 
she's  come  back  to  pull  up  her  stakes. 

That's    all !"    he    finished,    twinkling 

wisely.  Kendry  heard  the  swish  of  silk 
petticoats  in  the  corridor;  he  feared  that 
his  cheeks  were  warming.  Eastwood  rose 
lightly  on  his  heavy  legs.  At  the  door  he 
winked  and  lowered  his  voice. 


"  You'll  want  all  your  steam !"  he  grinned. 

He  made  his  escape  without  formality,  as 
his  sister  and  her  mother  entered  the  ad- 
joining room.  Kendry  had  a  moment's 
look  at  Mary's  long  straight  lines  converg- 
ing faintly  at  the  waist,  her  full  dark  hair, 
the  agreeable  perfection  of  her  raiment. 
She  gave  an  exclamation  of  long  suffering, 
and  threw  herself  wearily  into  a  chair 
before  she  saw  him.  Kendry  met  her  at 
the  threshold,  his  heart  beating  too  swift  a 
measure,  his  determination  to  be  a  man 
of  forty  submerged  in  the  fervor  of  his 
greeting. 

"It's  a  great  joy  to  see  you  again!"  he 
said,  to  the  cool  touch  of  her  fingers.  She 
shook  her  head  to  him,  in  the  obsession  she 
had  brought  with  her. 

"Isn't  it  too  hideous!"  she  waved  through 
the  open  window  at  the  hills  of  housetops, 
while  he  went  forward  to  her  mother. 
"How  have  you  stood  this  place  so  long! 
It's  stupefying!  We're  marooned  here, 
for  two  months!" 

"You  find  no  compensation  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  sea  breeze,  that  line  of  moun- 
tains?" said  Kendry.  Her  frown  mixed 
with  astonishment  at  him. 

"What's  to  compensate  me — for  those 
four  days  in  a  Pullman,  for  the  insolent 
servants,  for  those  dreadful  citizens,  dinning 
their  illiteracy  in  one's  ears !  What  is  there 
on  earth  to  compensate  for  your  spurious 
New  York?  It's  too  far  out  of  London! 
And  for  Chicago — it's  too  near  into  Hell!" 
she  calmly  observed. 

Kendry  laughed.  Mrs.  Eastwood  watched 
him.  Her  iron-gray  hair  had  never  been 
the  color  of  her  daughter's.  The  less  obvi- 
ous current  of  her  emotions  was  from  tem- 
perament, not  from  middle  age.  She  did 
not  join  in  his  indulgence. 

"A  little  habituation  and  one  discovers 
the  pleasanter  side  of  it,"  Kendry  appealed 
to  her. 

"A  little  tolerance  and  one  loves  the 
good  side  of  it,"  Grace  Eastwood  said. 
Mary  glanced  at  her  pityingly. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  intention  of  getting 
to  love  it!"  she  said,  to  the  maid  who  took 
her  hat.  Her  determination  stood  in  the 
pressure  of  her  lips.  Their  thin  line  of 
slight  curve,  the  high  narrowness  of  her 
forehead,  the  slenderness  of  her  nose  in  its 
regular  descent,  meant  for  Kendry  her 
invincible  virtue.     "Will  you  tell  me  what 
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there  is  here  but  food  for  a  bourgeoisie?" 
she  said.  "  Is  there  any  art,  any  music, 
anything  to  soothe  a  single  one  of  one's 
offended  senses?  It's  a  country  where 
there's  no  conversation.  I  shall  go  out  to- 
morrow night,  and  talk  Heaven  knows  what 
twaddle  with  the  women  in  one  corner, 
while  the  men  crowd  into  another  corner 
and  talk  real  estate.  I  shall  go  to  a  cotil- 
lion and  be  led  through  a  dance  by  the 
gentleman  whose  firm  has  done  the  cater- 
ing for  the  evening.  1  shall  go  to  the 
theater  and  see  an  English  drawing-room 
drama  played  by  persons  who  never  set 
foot  in  a  proper  drawing-room,  and  who 
can't  speak  the  English  language,  even 
through  their  noses.  I  shall  go — I  shall 
go  back  to  the  Continent  as  soon  as  I 
can!"  she  dismissed  it.  "How  do  you 
do ?•" 

"Bursting  with  health!"  said  Kendry. 
It  belied  the  effects  of  his  strain  the  night 
before. 

"Have  you  settled  in  California?"  Mrs. 
Eastwood  startled  him. 

Kendry  made  his  answer  boldly  to  her 
daughter. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I've  discovered  things 
to  do  here."  He  began  the  story  of  his  day 
on  Tamalpais,  lightening  the  assault  he  had 
suffered  and  dwelling  on  the  spiritual  pro- 
cess that  had  worked  itself  through  his 
strange  encounters.  He  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  follow  the  irresponsible  workings 
of  his  mind  in  a  dream,  where  a  girl  with 
blue  eyes  became  confused  with  a  woman 
whose  gray  eyes  now  followed  him  with  a 
touch  of  amusement  and  condescension. 
Her  mother  sat  longer  than  her  custom, 
taking  him  in.  There  had  been  in  her 
youth  a  great  power  in  her  approving  smile; 
she  had  been  beautiful  and  had  moved 
things  by  her  beauty  rather  than  by  the 
edged  tools  of  intellect.  He  remembered, 
when  he  awakened  to  her  having  made  her 
noiseless  withdrawal,  her  remark  that  it 
was  well  for  him  to  stay  a  good  American 
rather  than  become  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try. She  was  on  his  side  in  that,  he  com- 
fortably felt.  Mary  listened,  with  her  fin- 
gers tapping  the  arm  of  the  chair.  He 
emerged  into  his  plea  for  those  blue  eyes. 

"  I  want  to  change  her  environment,  to 
let  in  the  air  and  the  sun.  She  '11  meet  her 
opportunities — or  rather,  they  '11  come  after 
her,   no  gainsaying  that!"   said    Kendry. 


"  I  rely  on  you  to  help  me."  Mary  con- 
sulted her  fingers. 

"Could  she  serve  at  a  breakfast  table?" 
She  looked  up,  with  some  preparation  for 
his  demurring. 

"Oh,  I  must  have  quite  failed  to  describe 
her!"  said  Kendry.  "She's  a  personage; 
she  has  majesty.  She'd  carry  it  all  off 
here,"  he  waved  at  the  room.  "Her  voice 
is  enough  in  itself;  it's  like  a  cool  waterfall 
in  a  far  little  canon.  But  it's  her  beauty 
that  will  suffice  you.  What  I'm  getting  at 
is,  that  you  '11  want  to  model  her." 

"You  mean  on  even  terms,"  said  Mary. 
"You  mean  I'm  to  introduce  her  into 
society?  She  can't,  she  won't,  have  any 
clothes." 

"She  transcends  clothes!"  said  Kendry. 

"Then  she  isn't  a  she,"  said  Mary.  "  But 
this  rough;  this  person  whom  she  follows 
about  with  a  canteen  of  brandy — am  I  to 
ask  him  to  dinner?"  said  Mary. 

"Exactly  not!"  said  Kendry.  "Don't 
you  see,  it  is  her  being  hedged  into  places 
where  he  can  follow  her,  that  is  spoiling  her 
life.  If  we  rescue  her  from  that,  if  we 
create  a  natural  environment  for  her,  the 
air  will  be  too  rarified  for  him  to  breathe. 
He  '11  simply  expire.  She  '11  blossom  into 
her  proper  destiny.  It  will  be  as  much  a 
rescue  as  if  she  were  drowning.  She  is 
drowning;  and  to  save  her  will  be  the  most 
tremendous  satisfaction.  It's  the  one  sort 
of  true  satisfaction  the  world  affords,  I've 
become  convinced.  And  what  doubles  it 
for  me,  is  the  thought  that  you  and  I  should 
share  it  together." 

She  faintly  rose  to  his  warmth.  "  You've 
fallen  in  love  with  a  California  cabbage- 
rose,  from  the  outside,  I  think,"  she  said, 
judicially.  "  I  have  never  seen  a  girl  of 
fine  instincts  who  went  hunting  criminals 
in  the  wilderness  at  night,  to  give  them 
brandy.  But  one  doesn't  have  to  follow 
the  matter  up  beyond  convenience.  It 
might  while  away  one's  exile.  What's 
her  name?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  even  know 
where  she  lives,"  said  Kendry.  "It's  my 
first  purpose  to  find  that  out.  I'm  going 
at  it  now,"  he  said,  with  a  fine  determina- 
tion for  restraint  in  his  visits  at  the  East- 
wood house.  Mary  surveyed  him  with 
interest,  as  he  rose.  His  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  at  the  success  of  this  first  step 
with  her.    At  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
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room  he  suddenly  fell  from  his  resolve.  He 
felt  that  he  should  get  a  return  for  his  ardor. 

"  It's  going  to  be  one  more  bond  between 
us!"  he  said.     "That's  what  I  most  want!" 

She  drew  her  hand  away.  "  Don't !"  she 
said.  "You  must  remember  how  this  place 
gets  on  my  nerves,  and  you  must  keep  sane !" 

He  endeavored  to  smile  collectedly. 
"Good-by!"  he  flushed,  trying  to  bridge 
the  gap  with  warmth  despite  her.  He 
murmured'  some  disconnected  syllables. 
On  the  steps,  he  ground  his  teeth  for 
having  leaped  the  barriers;  it  had  been 
callow,  awkward,  ridiculous.  He  must 
work  for  the  moment  when  it  would  be 
she  to  step  outside  of  them,  even  against 
her  will.  He  was  determined  that  such  a 
moment  should  come.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  interrupt  him  from  keeping  on  in 
that  determination. 

CHAPTER   IV 

A    VISIT   TO    CHAN    KOW 

The  girl  with  the  blue  eyes  knew  his 
name  and  could  discover  his  address  and 
return  his  coat.  But  Kendry  was  not  in 
a  mood  to  wait  for  anything.  He  had  his 
program,  and  he  would  demonstrate  to 
Mary  that  he  could  carry  it  out  with  refer- 
ence to  the  girl  and  by  so  much  more,  prob- 
ably, with  reference  to  Mary  herself.  He 
stared  out  through  the  curtains  of  a  window 
at  his  club.  Chance  might  let  him  spend 
a  lifetime  before  it  favored  him  again  as  it 
had  on  the  mountain;  chance  had  him  in 
its  grip,  powerless  but  defiant.  Yet  it  was 
not  extraordinary,  considering  the  location 
of  his  club,  that  presently  he  saw  her,  un- 
mistakably her  from  that  poise  of  head, 
that  richness  of  hair,  gliding  by  in  a  blue 
dress  on  the  open  end  of  an  electric  car. 

Upon  his  precipitous  return  to  the  pave- 
ment, her  car  had  drawn  a  block  away; 
but  another  followed  it.  He  crowded  to 
a  standing  place  on  the  forward  footrail. 
Presently  she  had  alighted  and  was  on  an- 
other car,  shooting  up  a  hill,  at  right  angles 
to  him.  Five  minutes  later  she  changed 
again.  Her  car  slid  down  a  steep  hill 
through  Chinatown,  and  now  he  cou'd  best 
follow  her  on  foot.  Evidently  something 
had  occurred  to  alter  her  destination. 
She  had  traveled  over  three  sides  of  a 
rectangle  in  a  way  that  for  any  purpose  was 


decidedly  a  roundabout.  Kendry  swung 
down  through  the  Japanese  fringe  of  the 
Chinese  quarter  with  a  zest.  He  saw  her 
get  down  at  Kearney  Street  and  go  rapidly 
to  the  north.  Soon  he  was  gaining  on  her 
by  cutting  across  the  square.  She  turned 
about  once  and  swept  a  glance  across  the 
sward,  so  that  he  could  not  understand  why 
she  did  not  take  account  of  the  marked 
raising  of  his  hat.  Immediately  she  hur- 
ried down  a  narrow  street  and  was  lost  to 
sight.  When  he  reached  the  corner  she 
had  disappeared. 

He  continued  to  another  crossing,  then 
turned  back,  looking  into  the  entrances  for 
one  likely  to  have  swallowed  her.  The 
halls  were  dusty  and  dingy;  some  of  them 
bore  the  ancient  placards  of  small  business 
concerns  and  minor  factories.  On  one 
corner  was  the  police  headquarters  and  the 
morgue.  Other  openings  led  to  cheap 
restaurants  and  saloons.  The  street  was 
on  the  edge  of  Chinatown  and  of  the  Latin 
quarter  at  that  point  and  its  atmosphere 
incongruous  with  the  girl.  He  could  not 
knock  at  all  the  doors  up  the  various  stairs 
and  ask  for  a  young  woman  whose  name  he 
did  not  know.  But  he  was  certain  that 
she  had  not  gone  beyond  these  narrow 
bounds  and  he  resolved  to  wait.  He  took 
up  a  position  in  the  square,  where  he  could 
see  whosoever  issued  forth.  Chinatown 
came  down  on  three  sides  of  the  square, 
with  its  signs  in  red  or  black  and  gold,  and 
its  painted  balconies.  Across  the  square 
in  the  breeze  that  rarely  fails,  the  bronze 
galleon  of  the  Stevenson  monument  swept 
full-sailed.  But  for  the  box-like  propor- 
tions of  the  enclosure  the  scene  would  have 
been  of  a  picturesqueness  complete. 

It  grew  dusk,  and  Kendry  kept  in  mind 
the  character  of  the  girl's  blue  serge  gown, 
of  her  simple  straw  hat,  and  of  her  distin- 
guished bearing,  which  triumphed  over  a 
costume  that  was  neither  distinguished  nor 
new.  In  his  imagination  he  saw  her  dressed 
by  Mary  Eastwood's  genius.  For  an  hour 
he  paced  up  and  down.  He  became  hun- 
gry and  less  confident  as  to  the  direction 
of  her  vanishing.  It  ended  in  his  resolv- 
ing on  dinner,  at  one  of  the  Bohemian 
restaurants  near  by,  for  a  diversion  from 
his  disappointment. 

He  bought  one  of  the  evening  papers, 
observing  that  it  was  a  sign  of  a  relaxed 
will   for   him   to   do   so.     Its    scareheads 
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mocked  his  intelligence  and  belied  his 
tastes,  and  he  kne  wthat  part  of  its  contents 
would  arouse  his  contempt.  But  he  en- 
tered the  restaurant,  and  sat  down  at  one 
of  the  crowded  tables  to  run  it  over  for  its 
amount  of  important  news  while  he  ate. 
When  he  had  finished  and  chanced  again 
to  glance  at  it,  he  saw  that  one  of 
its  scareheads  contained  the  name  of 
Arthur  Paulter.  Paulter's  room  had 
been  robbed  of  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  securities,  mainly  unregis- 
tered bonds.  A  Chinese  cook  employed 
on  the  premises  was  missing.  Such  a  theft 
on  the  part  of  a  Chinaman  from  a  white 
man  was  unprecedented,  and  the  police 
were  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  was  the 
thief.  But  Paulter  accused  the  cook  of 
having  been  in  collusion  with  a  firm  of 
Chinese  jewelers  to  whom  Paulter  had  sup- 
plied silver  bullion,  certain  bars  of  which 
they  claimed  had  been  cored  and  filled  with 
baser  metal.  Paulter  had  denied  respon- 
sibility for  this;  but  a  criminal  suit  had 
been  brought  against  Paulter  and  he  had 
evaded  summons  by  leaving  town.  In  his 
absence,  the  matter  had  been  compromised 
out  of  court.  Now,  on  his  return,  he 
charged  that  the.  theft  had  been  arranged 
in  order  to  compensate  the  Chinese  for  their 
relinquishment  of  part  of  their  claim  against 
him,  as  well  as  to  mulct  him  in  a  large  ad- 
ditional sum. 

These  securities,  then,were,  as  he  had  over- 
heard Paulter  say,  all  that  the  girl  and  her 
mother  possessed.  The  loss  completed  her 
as  a  vision  appealing  to  his  imagination,  his 
generosity.  If  at  the  moment  he  could  have 
found  Paulter,  he  would  have  attempted  by 
a  sweet  reasonableness  to  make  his  way 
to  the  girl.  She  would  take  some  employ- 
ment, of  course,  and  Kendry  must  see  that 
it  was  of  the  most  desirable  sort.  From 
that  he  must  go  on  to  the  upbuilding  of  her 
opportunities.  Her  beauty  was  the  out- 
ward sign  for  him  of  a  quantity  the  most 
desirable  in  the  world,  addressing  itself  to 
him  for  preservation  and  care.  Helping 
her,  as  one  cultivates  the  soil  for  the  lily, 
would  add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  joy 
and  welfare,  whatsoever  it  cost  in  the  neg- 
lect or  the  uprooting  of  unlovely  weeds. 
It  was  a  great  enterprise,  this  devout 
recognition  and  setting  in  its  proper  sphere 
of  a  lovely  work  of  nature;  and,  according 
to  Kendry,  one  of  its  wonders  was  to  be 


the  beautifully  impersonal  part  he  himself 
would  play.  He  would  be  the  god  behind 
the  cloud,  godlike  in  his  powers  and  in 
his  remoteness. 

Where  he  sat  one  could  see  down  the 
busy  space  with  the  rows  of  small  tables  and 
a  broad  frieze  of  continuous  Pompeiian  red. 
Drawn  in  sharp  contrasting  colors  on  this 
frieze  was  a  series  of  scenes  and  figures, 
with  inscriptions,  quotations  and  cabalistic 
words,  suggesting  the  dreams  of  one  who 
had  read  cheerfully  of  a  droll  Balzac  and 
had  dined  and  smoked  with  liberality  in  a 
company  whose  mood  was  for  complete 
jocular  abandonment.  On  the  ceiling, 
from  above  the  door,  the  prints  of  a  pair  of 
masculine  feet  were  drawn,  proceeding 
thence  along  to  four  prints  of  the  legs  of  a 
table,  between  which  waited  two  smaller 
footprints  that  were. not  masculine.  At  a 
longer  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  dined 
the  group  who  popularly  were  supposed  to 
sail  under  these  emblazonments,  and  who 
gave  the  restaurant  its  literary  and  artistic 
vogue  and  made  it  "a  place  to  go."  They 
stood  out  rather  well  defined  from  the  more 
elaborate  personages  who  filled  most  of  the 
tables  along  the  sides,  and  who  commented 
upon  them  in  varying  spirit,  but  generally 
with  some  envy  of  the  prominence  and 
gayety  of  the  group.  Kendry  had  but  little 
acquaintance  among  them  and  but  little 
sympathy  for  them,  because,  for  want  of  a 
better  reason,  they  appeared  to  dine  per- 
petually in  one  place.  He  thoughtfully 
tore  out  of  the  newspaper  the  reference  to 
Paulter  and  folded  it  away. 

"Interested  in  that  case?"  said  the  little 
man  at  his  elbow.  Kendry  for  the  first 
time  examined  him.  The  man  had  entered 
shortly  after  himself;  he  had  extraordi- 
narily large  ears  and  small  pale  eyes  that 
shifted  with  a  certain  intelligence  beneath 
huge  shaggy  brows.  He  wore  a  suit  of 
shoddy  and  a  scarlet  tie  that  nearly  hid  his 
collar.  He  breathed  audibly  through  his 
nose. 

"Perhaps  you  know  Paulter?"  said 
Kendry. 

"I  saw  you  putting  away  that  article,'' 
said  the  little  man.  "Got  business  in 
Chinatown,  I  suppose ?" 

"You  seem  interested  in  the  case,"  said 
Kendry,  with  some  enjoyment  of  the  man's 
persistency.  "  Perhaps  you  are  acquainted 
in  Chinatown." 
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The  man  across  the  table  grinned.  He 
was  bronzed  and  wiry,  with  close-cropped 
hair  and  with  a  fouled  anchor  tattooed  on 
the  back  of  his  hand.  A  black-haired  Pole 
sat  next  him,  with  a  waxy  skin  and  hollow 
dreamy  eyes.  The  four  at  the  table  made 
a  mixture  unusual  even  in  this  Bohemian 
resort.  The  little  man  met  Kendry's  eva- 
sion with  a  full  glance,  then  smiled  good 
naturedly,  pulling  at  his  brushy  mustache. 
Kendry  was  in  the  whimsical  mood  to  pass 
him  his  cigar  case.  The  man  with  the  ears 
and  the  sailor  unhesitatingly  accepted  his 
choice  tobacco.  The  Pole  searched  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

"  I  will  accept  one  of  yours,  sir,  if  you  will 
accept  one  of  mine,"  he  pronounced  in  ex- 
cellent English.  His  pricked  fingers  held 
forth  a  black  suspicious  weed  which  Kendry 
gravely  bowed  to.  The  two  others  twinkled. 
"'You  don't  mind  my  taking  one  of  my 
lighter  ones  first?"  Kendry  politely  said. 

"  I  don't  mind  your  throwing  it  into  the 
gutter,  sir,"  said  the  Pole,  without  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  "It's  the  same  privilege 
I  have  with  yours,"  he  explained,  putting 
Kendry's  in  his  mouth.  The  four  looked  at 
each  other  while  the  matches  were  passed. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  the  little  man  puffed, 
"speaking  of  Chinamen;  if  you  do  a  Chink 
white  he  won't  do  you  no  dirt.     I  don't 

know  what  your  sentiments  are "  he 

deferred  to  Kendry.  Kendry  thought- 
fully surveyed  him.  He  was  being  ap- 
proached, he  felt,  and  as  with  most  rich 
men  experience  had  taught  him  to  be  wary. 
The  sailor  filled  the  pause  by  laying  on  the 
table  the  two  chopped  halves  of  a  silver 
dollar. 

"  You  can  have  my  sentiments  for  noth- 
ing," he  said.  They  all  looked  at  the 
ruined  coin. 

"Case  for  a  coroner's  jury?"  said  Ken- 
dry. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  sailor,  "  and  you  can  take 
it  from  me;  the  best  part  of  a  heathen 
Chinee  is  the  horse-hair  of  his  cue  and  pig- 
skin of  his  hide.  I've  gone  agin  him  in  all 
the  plague-ports  of  the  world,  and  I  say: 
have  no  business  with  him  till  ye  have  his 
ear  nailed  to  the  doorpost!" 

"Let  us  know  the  worst,"  said  Kendry. 

"Why,  me  and  a  friend  of  mine  come 
ashore  the  other  day  and  thought  we'd 
have  our  fortunes  told,"  said  the  sailor. 
"There  was  a  sign  in  Fish  Alley: 


AH    MA    HAS   THE    DOUBLE    EYE 

"meaning  second  sight,  I  suppose. 

"'plenty  good  fortune  tell!! 
price:  one  bit  girl,  two  bit 
boy.     three  bit  lady.     four  bit 

MAN.' 

"We  climbed  three  flights  of  stairs  that 
shook  like  ratlines,  and  come  out  on  the 
roof.  'Twas  a  tannery  up  there,  laid  out 
with  cat  and  dog  skins;  and  there  was  a 
four  by  seven  cabin,  with  every  kind  of  an 
unmatched  stick  you  could  pick  up  in  a 
lumber  yard.  Here  was  old  Ah  Ma  with  a 
pair  of  specs  as  big  as  door  knobs  and  noth- 
ing else  more  to  speak  of;  for  he  was  mend- 
ing a  hole  in  the  bilge  of  his  old  silk  breeches. 
He  had  a  stove  made  of  an  oil  can  on  top  of 
a  stool  outside  and  was  stewing  pig's  liver 
and  rice  on  the  top  of  some  charcoal;  and 
inside  he  had  a  bunk  the  size  of  a  bachelor, 
with  a  turkey  red  comforter,  and  the  walls 
lined  with  Sunday  supplements  to  keep  out 
the  wind.  He  had  shelves  all  around  it, 
with  bottles  of  dried  snakes,  horned  toads 
and  sea-horses.  There  was  an  old  crow 
hung  by  the  neck  in  a  glass  jar  of  gin,  and 
every  kind  of  bad-looking  bug  and  worm 
and  every  other  sort  of  poisonous  thing 
ye  can  pick  off  the  ground  for  your 
health.  He  had  a  cat  with  no  eyes,  and  a 
Waterbury  clock,  and  a  fat  China  joss  tied 
on  the  wall,  smelling  with  joss-sticks. 
Across  the  door,  to  keep  you  from  mind- 
ing his  business,  he  had  a  table  with  an  ink 
slab  and  brushes  and  half  a  dozen  bam- 
boo cylinders  filled  with  fortune  sticks, 
and  a  red  luck  calendar  with  blue  silk 
strings. 

"He  bows  very  solemn  and  sticks  the 
needle  in  a  safe  place  in  his  breeches  and 
lowers  himself  down  into  'em  and  was 
ready  for  business.  Then  I  handed  him 
out  some  China  lingo." 

"Pidgin  coo?"  said  Kendry. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  sailor.  "I  hashed 
up  the  names  of  the  treaty  ports  with  a 
little  Chinook  jargon  and  tonsilitis  and 
then  sang  it  up  in  contralto  with  a  kind  of 
bow-string  movement  to  my  gizzard. 
'Twas  fluent  with  him.  I  finished  every 
sentence  with  'Hankow';  and  it  made  him 
think  I  was  from  that  place.  All  these 
Chinese  are  from  Canton  and  can  no  more 
sabbee   Hankow  dialect   than   you   could 
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smoke  that  cigar  the  tailor  here  just  give 
you.     So  says  Ah  Ma: 

'"You  talkee  Melican?  You  wanchee 
fortune  tell?' 

'"You've  spit  it  in  the  eye,  Mama,'  says 
I.  For  a  joke  I  took  my  friend  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  'My  friend  here  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  daffy — no  fashion  can  talkee  do, 
no  fashion  can  sabbee.  But  the  poor  idiot 
thinks  you  can  tell  his  fortune  and  draw 
the  map  of  his  life.  He  don't  care  about 
his  life,  Mama,'  says  I,  'but  he  would  like 
to  know  the  name  of  his  future  wife — in 
order  to  avoid  making  her  acquaintance.'" 

Old  Mama,  he  picks  up  a  little  gong  and 
tells  my  friend  to  keep  striking  it,  which  I 
made  show  of  saying  it  to  him  in  sign  lan- 
guage. Then  while  the  music  was  going  on, 
old  Mama  he  picks  up  a  telescope  and  looks 
through  the  little  end  of  it  into  my  friend's 
ear.  Then  he  shut  his  eyes  and  pulled  out 
a  stick  from  the  cylinder  and  finds  the  num- 
ber and  looks  up  the  number  in  his  calendar 
and  begins  to  write,  with  me  and  my  friend 
nodding  to  the  gong  as  solemn  as  sea-cows. 
'You  might  read  that,  Mama,'  says  I  'for 
I  left  my  gold  spectacles  at  Hankow.'  The 
old  man  never  cracks  a  human  expression 
on  his  face.  'This  fortune  tell,'  says  he, 
'one  piece  wife  catchee  two  year  more. 
Two  boy  catchee,  two  year  more.  Maybe 
one  piece  girl  catchee  bimeby,  lookout! 
Bimeby  one  tousan  dollar  catchee.'  Then 
he  sits  back  as  blank  as  an  empty  plate. 
'Is  that  all?'  says  I.  He  makes  no  answer. 
'Is  that  all  for  climbing  them  stairs  and  not 
being  invited  to  luncheon  a  la  pig's  liver?' 
says  I.  He  looks  at  me;  then  he  measures 
up  my  friend.  'How  much  pay?'  says  he. 
'Why,  "four  bit  man,"'  says  I.  Then  the 
old  man  smiles  with  his  eye  toward  me  and 
frowns  with  the  eye  toward  my  friend. 
'S'pose  make  him  pay  fi'  dollar,'  says  the 
old  man  to  me.  'Two  dollar  hop  you;  two 
dollar  hop  me.'     'Two  dollar  hop  what, 

what ?'  says  I.     Old  Mama  he  points 

at  my  friend.  'One  piece  man  four  bit,' 
he  nods.  'One  piece  damn  fool,  fi'  dollar. 
You  take  a  hop,  me  take  a  hop. 

"We  set  staring  at  him  a  bit,  helpless 
with  our  feelings.  'No  more  time  talkee/ 
says  the  old  man.  'My  makee  new  panty,' 
he  says,  beginning  to  peel  off.  'My  go 
walkee-walkee.' 

"'You  do?'  says  my  friend.  He  jumps 
up  and  turns  the  old  man  the  color  of  raw 


hide.  'I'll  heap  damn  foolee  you,'  he 
shouts.  He  leans  over  the  table  and  picks 
up  the  old  man  by  the  shreds  of  his  breeches. 
'You  '11  take  a  hop,  ye  blitherin'  Chinee 
toad!'  says  my  friend.  He  lifts  old  Mama 
up  and  brings  him  down  on  the  table  like  a 
bag  of  bedsprings,  with  the  old  man  blowing 
a  police  whistle  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
'Hold  on!'  I  says  to  my  friend.  'We  don't 
want  to  be  crowding  the  police  station.' 
The  whole  of  the  tannery  and  a  hotel  and  a 
sausage  factory  spills  up  on  the  roof  to  take 
a  hand;  but  they  didn't  make  us  feel  home- 
sick. My  friend  grabs  up  the  hot  chop 
suey  off  the  stove.  The  first  one  of  ye  gets 
a  soup-ticket  in  the  face,'  says  he.  'Stand 
away  or  I  '11  wipe  him  all  over  ye!'  says  I, 
waving  the  old  man  at  'em.  'You  pay  me 
four  bit!'  shouts  the  old  man,  through  the 
police  whistle.  'Keep  cool!'  says  I.  I 
hands  him  out  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece. 
'Make  change!'  says  I,  watching  him  close. 
The  old  devil  pretends  to  tremble  all  over. 
He  reaches  down  inside  a  tea-comforter 
and  counts  out  ten  silver  dollars  and  one 
four  bit  piece.  My  friend  grabbed  'em  out 
of  my  hand  and  run  down  the  stairs,  and  I 
found  him  on  the  sidewalk,  laughing  to 
split  himself. 

'"He  took  your  ten  dollar  piece  and 
give  you  back  ten  dollars  and  a  half,' 
says  my  friend. 

"And  that's  what  I'm  talking  about," 
said  the  sailor.  "  Devil  a  one  of  them  dol- 
lars would  any  one  take  in  Chinatown.  We 
took  one  into  the  Sub-Treasury  and  there's 
the  way  they  give  it  back.  We  tried  to  get 
up  to  that  roof  again,  but  we  met  a  heavy 
door.  If  you  want  to  get  ahead  of  a 
Chinee,  you're  too  ambitious,"  he  gathered 
his  coin. 

Kendry  mused  over  his  torn  newspaper. 

"Who's  making  naughty  dollars  in 
Chinatown?"  he  said. 

"Machinery,  capital — private  capital," 
said  the  Pole.  "There  should  be  no  pri- 
vate capital;  then  there  would  be  no 
private  business  and  no  private  profit;  and 
no  crime,  no  misery!" 

"Socialism,"  said  Kendry.  "It  would 
all  come  back  to  brains  and  energy.  You 
can't  distribute  those  pro  rata." 

"Capitalism!"  retorted  the  Pole.  "I  see 
you  know  who  I  am,  sir,"  he  said  with  as- 
surance, to  which  Kendry  could  but  stare. 
"  I  know  who  you  are,  too.     We  are  sepa- 
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rated  by  several  millions  of  dollars.  We 
may  both  live  to  be  nearer  together,  sir." 
He  bore  the  pale  certainty  of  one  who  be- 
lieved himself  a  prophet.  His  nose  was 
straight  and  finely  molded,  with  the  trans- 
parency of  skin  that  told  of  some  lurking 
disease.  "You  could  go  into  Chinatown 
to-night  and  with  your  money  you'd  have 
the  power  to  crush  that  counterfeiting 
out,"  he  shrugged,  "but  I  fancy  you  have 
urgent  business  elsewhere."  Kendry  had 
stared  without  listening. 

"I  have  urgent  business,"  he  rose. 
"The  things  that  are  the  province  of  the 
secret  service  agents." 

At  the  cashier's  desk  the  little  man  with 
the  ears  caught  up  to  him.  "You  are  Mr. 
Kendry,"  he  said,  for  its  effect.  He  noted 
Kendry's  acceptance  of  his  name,  then  let 
himself  out  ahead  of  Kendry  and  disap- 
peared down  a  dark  street,  his  ears  looming. 
Kendry  was  thinking  of  counterfeit  dollars. 
A  man  who  supplied  the  necessary  metals 
to  the  other  conspirators,  and  who  had 
fallen  out  with  them,  might  find  himself  in 
the  position  of  Arthur  Paulter,  given  de- 
tails which  Kendry  could  invent.  If  so, 
Paulter  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  and  his 
being  where  he  ought  to  be  would  remove 
his  baneful  shadow  from  the  girl.  Kendry 
started  for  Chinatown. 

That  quarter  lay  within  easy  distance 
from  the  banks,  the  greater  shops,  the  most 
noted  region  of  private  houses.  Kendry 
entered  into  what,  but  for  the  dull  minds 
that  had  laid  out  the  city,  would  have  been 
a  locality  of  extraordinary  picturesqueness. 
The  streets  which  lay  at  right  angles  to  the 
steep  hillside  ran  upon  practical  levels;  but 
the  streets  which  climbed  the  hills,  ignoring 
the  experience  of  all  other  countries  in  all 
times,  took  for  the  most  part  a  grade  im- 
possible to  horses  and  cut  the  town  into  a 
deadly  monotony  of  rectangles.  The  easy 
ascent,  the  broken  lines,  the  varied  shapes, 
the  longer  vistas  which  the  hills  might  have 
yielded  to  men  of  finer  susceptibilities — all 
the  mystery  and  charm  to  which  a  man 
turns  in  disillusionment  from  the  New 
World's  game — these  had  been  precluded, 
perhaps,  forever,  by  the  wax-eyed  pioneer 
with  his  square  and  straight-edge.  But 
he  could  not  set  the  lines  in  other  di- 
mensions; and,  once  one  crossed  into 
the  Oriental  sphere,  the  upright  lines, 
the  smugness,  the  clinging  to  a  state  of 


some  repair,  gave  way  to  irregularities 
and  indentations,  to  balconies,  shelters, 
excrescences,  all  softened  by  an  unar- 
rested decay;  whence,  in  the  mass,  each 
surface,  in  every  free  direction,  took  on 
a  variety,  a  stimulating  interest  for  the 
eye,  to  which  all  the  operations  of  the 
Chinese  life  lent  themselves  in  harmony. 
The  sallow  despondency  of  color  without 
the  quarter,  changed  to  frequent  surfaces 
of  neglected  greens  and  reds  and  yellows 
that  once  had  been  vivid  and  raw,  but  now 
grew  mingled  and  softer,  stained  by  weather 
and  darkened  by  smoke.  The  tourist, 
pausing  at  the  dingy  window  panes,  the 
warped  boards,  the  blackened  bricks  against 
which  the  bright  red  Chinese  paper  inscrip- 
tions toned,  perhaps  muttered  his  shock  at 
the  dirt,  the  dilapidation,  the  loss.  For 
Kendry,  the  moment  he  crossed  the  divid- 
ing line  his  three  invited  senses  were  seized 
by  the  unrelieved  fascination  the  quarter 
had  ever  held  for  him.  He  took  to  a 
darker  alley,  out  of  his  way,  but  plunging 
him  into  the  middle  of  things.  It  was  per- 
haps the  safest  place  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
white  man  to  be  alone  if  the  hour  were  late, 
filled  though  its  history  was  with  death  and 
tragedy  for  its  denizens.  It  had  the  felicity 
of  leading  into  another  alley,  so  that  he 
walked  without  seeing  interminably  before 
him.  The  squeal  of  the  fiddle,  the  clash  of 
the  cymbals  and  the  rattling  of  a  snake- 
skin  drum,  came  to  him  elusively  from  some 
upper  story,  whence  no  light  appeared.  The 
sing-song  intonement  of  the  language  issued 
along  with  smoky  smells  of  muffled  inter- 
iors. Kendry  came  back  into  the  main 
street,  thence  ascended  the  hill  to  the  edge 
of  the  quarter,  and  entered  a  narrow  cut  de 
sac  of  no  savory  reputation.  At  its  blind 
end  he  stopped  before  a  wooden  structure, 
which  slanted  on  its  foundations  in  mori- 
bund remembrance  of  another  race  and  of 
better  days.  It  bore  nothing  to  suggest 
an  occupancy;  only  the  thick  grime  on  the 
window  panes  prevented  the  one  street 
light  from  shining  within.  The  house  was 
dark,  and  decayed  to  a  degree  where  one 
might  on  every  point  consult  one's  safety 
before  going  within.  Under  the  single 
window  next  the  door  was  an  opening  in 
the  sidewalk,  closed  by  wooden  gratings. 
One  of  these  Kendry  raised  and  showed 
some  dusty  steps  leading  to  a  heavy  wooden 
portal  with  a  tiny  hole  in  it.     He  had  never 
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spoken  to  any  one  about  this  hole.  He 
pushed  the  blade  of  his  penknife  into  it,  and 
an  electric  bell  rang  faintly  in  the  distance. 
Feet  presently  scuffled  along  the  cement 
floor  and  addressed  him  in  Chinese.  Ken- 
dry  told  his  name  and  the  feet  scuffled 
away  without  response. 

He  waited  in  patience,  breathing  the 
musty  odor  of  the  basement,  his  head  on 
the  level  of  the  deserted  alley  and  his  eyes 
curiously  up  to  the  clean,  contrasting  sky 
with  its  stars.  The  feet  scuffled  back,  the 
door  swung  open  and  Kendry  stepped  down 
into  the  semi-darkness.  His  guide  barred 
the  door  and  led  the  way  beneath  the 
rotten  rafters.  They  came  into  a  corridor 
beneath  another  building.  Here  the  par- 
titions no  longer  leaned  in  far  decay,  but 
were  of  newly  painted  tongue  and  groove. 
Stairs  led  them  to  a  ground-floor  corridor, 
wider  and  more  lighted,  with  evidences  of 
life  and  activity  which  came  to  Kendry's 
eyes  only  in  the  quick  closing  of  doors  as 
he  passed.  He  crossed  a  tiny  garden  sur- 
rounded by  balconies  hung  with  lighted  red 
silk  shellacked  lanterns  and  with  a  dwarf 
pine  at  its  center  and  with  Chinese  lilies  in 
rusty  copper  urns.  He  entered  a  room  of 
which  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  covered 
with  intricate  carvings  in  red-lacquered 
wood  against  red  silk.  Its  chairs  and  tables 
were  of  like  carving,  their  seats  and  tops  of 
marble.  The  servant  in  the  two  scanty 
cotton  garments,  motioned  him  to  ascend 
the  stairs.-  whence  the  fumes  of  opium 
came,  mixed  with  tobacco  smoke  and  with 
the  deep  tones  of  a  man  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. Kendry  was  met  there  by  the 
great  Chan  Kow. 

Chan  Kow  moved  forward  with  a  smile 
like  that  of  the  sun  pictured  in  its  most 
benevolent  mood.  His  step  shook  the 
building.  He  approached  six  feet  in 
height  and  his  fleshiness  taxed  a  frame  that 
was  heavy  in  proportion.  His  head, 
shaven  to  the  very  cuticle  save  for  the  roots 
of  his  thick  cue,  was  a  huge  ball  from  which 
his  flat  nose  barely  protruded,  and  which 
the  sockets  of  his  eyes  did  not  noticeably 
indent.  He  had  started  his  career  clinging 
to  the  hand-bars  of  a  Canton  man-power 
river  boat,  in  common  with  sixty  others, 
who  thrust  their  feet  against  the  treads  of 
the  mechanism  that  revolved  its  stern- 
wheel.  Now  he  wore  bracelets  of  costly 
jade  and  a  ring  of  jade  and  gold  and  a  num- 


ber of  garments  of  .sheer  silk  imported  from 
Peking  rather  than  from  Canton.  The 
nails  of  his  little  fingers  curved  out  in  cres- 
cents two  inches  long.  His  manner, greet- 
ing the  son  of  a  friend  by  whose  benefits 
Chan  Kow  had  enabled  his  extraordinary 
rise  in  America,  was  that  of  a  prince,  for  its 
ease,  its  urbanity,  its  confidence  in  the 
entertainment  his  guest  would  receive. 

"  You  boy — long  time  no  see — what  for?" 
he  sang  deeply,  through  his  thick  lips. 

He  turned  to  the  little  man  with  sharp 
eyes  and  a  thin  inviting  smile,  who  sat  at 
the  table  where  the  two  had  dined  at  length, 
in  the  intervals  between  their  tobacco  and 
opium.  Chan  Kow  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Chinese  which  caused  the  older  man  to  rise 
and  graciously  to  nod.  There  was  an  ac- 
count book  and  ink  brushes  on  the  table 
between  their  chairs;  there  were  long  and 
delicately  wrappered  Havanas,  and  a  bottle 
which  proved  a  taste  educated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Evi- 
dently the  two  were  cronies.  Chan  Kow 
led  Kendry  to  a  chair  and  gently  pushed 
him  on  to  it.  The  big  man's  affectionate 
pat  on  his  shoulder,  his  standing  back  and 
surveying  Kendry  critically  with  twinkling 
eyes,  while  he  offered  him  refreshment, 
flattered  the  young  man. 

"  Your  skin  pretty  good — all  same  baby," 
said  Chan  Kow.  "Number  one  shoulders, 
all  same  your  fadder,"  he  continued,  with 
fine  approval,  his  face  illuminated  with 
paternal  kindliness.  "What  you  come  see 
old  man  fathead  for?" 

"You  are  a  very  wise  man,  Mr.  Chan," 
said  Kendry,  with  confidence,  "and  I  came 
to  find  out  what  you  know  about  a  fortune 
teller  named  Ah  Ma  and  about  a  man 
named  Arthur  Paulter  and  about  somebody 
who  is  making  counterfeit  dollars  in  China- 
town." 

He  could  not  distinguish  the  process,  but 
as  he  spoke  there  was  a  transformation  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  The  eyes  of 
the  two  Chinese  had  sought  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment the  book  between  them  on  the  table. 
Then  every  sign,  either  of  receptivity,  of 
understanding,  or  of  hospitality,  had  faded 
from  their  faces  like  the  drowning  of  a 
lighted  wick.  Kendry  became  intensely 
aware  of  the  ebony  carvings,  of  the  glim- 
mer of  the  red  lanterns  of  the  balcony,  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  sitting  on  a  chair 
without  a  back.    The  blue  smoke  of  his 
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cigar  curled  up  before  the  faces  of  two 
strangers,  whose  fixed  silence  was  like  that 
of  carvings  in  wood. 

CHAPTER  V 

A    SOURCE    OF    INFORMATION 

As  their  blankness  continued  Kendry's 
abashment  verged.  Despite  the  good-will 
and  respect  he  had  always  kept  for  Chan 
Kow,  there  figured  the  racial  equation  with 
its  burden  of  some  contempt.  Moreover, 
their  attitude  antagonized  his  purpose  and 
made  him  suspect  that  if  they  wished  to 
avoid  this  subject  they  had  a  purpose  hos- 
tile to  his  own.  If  it  succeeded,  they  would 
put  him  to  naught,  and  he  possibly  would 
become  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Mary 
Eastwood  and  would  merit  that  charge  of 
immaturity  she  delighted  to  convey  to 
him.  His  resentment  determined  him  to 
remain  as  motionless,  as  expressionless,  as 
they,  for  as  long  as  they  should  choose. 
But  he  was  at  a  fever,  while  within  the 
two  older  men  the  colder  current  of  a  men- 
tal process  ran.  Kendry  set  his  teeth  and 
fastened  his  eyes  on  Chan  Kow's  head,  as  if 
to  bore  a  hole  into  that  impressive  sphere. 
Chan  Kow's  eyes  slowly  moved  along  the 
ebony  of  the  walls,  the  pale  blue  bowls  of 
porcelain,  the  benign  image  of  Kwannon 
above  his  altar,  to  the  divan  where  his 
smoking-utensils  lay.  It  was  a  matted 
surface  in  an  alcove,  backed  by  a  black 
silk  banner  with  a  gold  embroidered 
dragon.  As  Chan  Kow  went  thought- 
fully toward  the  divan,  Kendry  pondered 
perforce  on  the  things  ironical,  sarcastic, 
coldly  superior,  he  might  say  to  cause 
vibration  in  the  stilled  air.  The  difficulty 
of  a  choice  caused  him  to  bring  out  roundly: 

"What's  the  matter?" 

Chan  Kow  sat  musing  on  the  divan  and 
took  no  effect  from  this  speech.  "Some 
people  say  somebody  make  bad  money, 
Chinatown,"  he  slowly  said,  looking  out 
over  the  balconies.     "  I  don'  know." 

He  leaned  on  his  elbow  and  took  up 
a  carved  box  of  gray  horn  from  among 
many  articles  chased  and  inlaid  with  gold. 
He  began  to  dabble  in  it  with  a  smoking 
needle.  "You  sit  down  close,"  he  pointed 
to  a  stool  near  him.  The  little  man  had 
noiselessly  departed  by  way  of  the  balcony. 
Chan  Kow  clapped  his  hands  for  his  ser- 
vant, who  shut  the  glass  doors  to  the  bal- 


cony and  closed  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  The  old  man  twirled  the  needle 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  and  drew 
forth  a  sticky  mass  of  opium  from  the  box. 
He  revolved  it  slowly  over  the  flame  of  a 
little  nut-oil  lamp;  the  opium  bubbled  and 
decreased  in  size,  giving  off  an  agreeable 
odor  as  of  roasting  peanuts.  The  dim  light 
of  the  room,  its  quiet  and  the  smoke  drift- 
ing to  the  ceiling,  had  some  soothing  effect 
upon  Kendry's  senses. 

"  Paulter ! "  Chan  Kow  murmured  to  the 
flame.  It  proved  his  dwelling  still  on 
Kendry's  queries.  The  opium  had  shrunk 
to  the  size  of  a  pea.  Chan  Kow  took  up 
his  flat-bowled  pipe  with  the  tiny  hole  at 
the  center.  He  held  the  pea  to  the  bowl 
and  the  bowl  to  the  flame,  then  drew  three 
long  breaths  through  the  thick  ivory 
mouthpiece.     Then  he  set  down  the  pipe. 

"Why  you  don't  like  that  Paulter?" 

"I  don't  like  any  man  I  can't  trust," 
said  Kendry,  not  unwilling  Chan  Kow 
should  apply  this  equally  to  himself. 

"What  more  reason?"  said  Chan  Kow. 

"The  whole  of  my  reasons  would  be  a 
little  hard  for  a  Chinese  to  understand," 
said  Kendry.  with  some  coolness. 

"  Alors,  mon  fils,  parley  francais!"  said 
Chan  Kow.  He  had  spent  years  profitable 
to  his  mind  in  the  French  Concession  at 
Shanghai. 

"It  isn't  Chinese  and  it  isn't  French, 
it's  myself,"  said  Kendry.  "I  have 
something  in  here" — he  tapped  his  fore- 
head— "it's  something  like  a  religion;  it's 
what  I  believe;  what  I  want  to  do.  And 
I'm  going  to  do  it.  When  people  look  as 
though  they'd  try  to  stop  me,  it  boils 
my  heart,  Mr.  Chan." 

Chan  Kow  tapped  his  own  broad  fore- 
head. "Chan  Kow  too  young — eh?  Chan 
Kow  cervelle:  too  narrow — eh?  No  can 
sabbee — ?"  he  smiled. 

"I  should  be  more  anxious  to  tell," 
said  Kendry,  "if  you  hadn't  blown  out 
the  light  of  your  countenance  the  moment 
I  asked  about  Paulter.  You  shut  down 
as  if  you  were  some  small  shopkeeper  and 
a  white  man  had  come  to  poke  into  your 
private  affairs." 

"All  same  black  heart,  eh?"  Chan  Kow 
faced  him  good-naturedly.  "Your  father 
— what  he  did  for  me?"  he  said,  with  sud- 
den intenseness.  "S'pose  I  don't  ever 
knew  him — what  Chan  Kow,  this  night?" 
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He  took  up  a  pinch  of  tobacco  ashes.  "  Chan 
Kowthat!"  he  answered  deeply,  sifting  the 
ashes  between  his  fingers.  "  1  am  your 
friend,"  he  said  in  the  good  French  he  kept 
for  his  more  serious  or  more  formal  moods. 
The  change  from  theChinatown  English  dia- 
lect,with  its  vulgar  intonations  and  its  slang, 
drawn  from  the  streets,  lifted  him  into 
keeping  with  his  rich  surroundings.  "When 
Chan  Kow  is  a  friend  you  have  his  heart 
and  his  pistol  to  play  with.  You  are 
without  experience  of  men  and  their 
motives.  I  have  not  denied  you.  I  was 
a  servant  when  your  father  gave  me  my 
first  thousand  dollars.  They  saved  me 
the  best  ten  years  of  my  life.  I  was  the 
best  servant  your  father  ever  had;  to  get 
on  without  me  was  a  greater  generosity 
than  the  money.     Parley,  mon  fils!" 

His  straight  gaze  won  Kendry's  heart. 
Kendry  began  to  tell  his  adventure  on  the 
mountain.  When  he  came  to  his  first 
mention  of  the  girl,  Chan  Kow  exclaimed 
with  deep  satisfaction. 

"Those  cloisonne-blue  eyes,  that  brass 
hair,  that  silky  skin,  that  willow  waist 
Hah!"  he  nodded. 

Kendry  continued,  mystified.  Chan 
Kow  appeared  to  be  listening;  but  possibly 
his  thoughts  no  longer  followed  so  closely 
the  course  of  the  story.  His  hand  strayed 
to  a  piece  of  white  chiffon  he  had  noticed 
on  the  divan.  He  held  it  before  his  eyes 
as  if  to  test  its  translucency.  Then  he 
smoothed  and  folded  its  oblong  shape  care- 
fully and  stuck  into  it  a  hat-pin  with  an 
American  military  button  for  a  head. 
When  Kendry  reached  the  stage  of  his  ad- 
venture where  he  had  seen  the  light  in 
the  fog,  Chan  Kow  interrupted,  with  no 
great  relevance: 

"You  don'  like  that  cloisonne*  eye,  that 
brass  hair,  that  silky  skin,  that  willow 
waist!"  he  asserted. 

"But  I  do!"  said  Kendry.  It  vexed 
him  to  have  these  conclusions  made  before 
the  facts  were  in.  "Since  you  know  her, 
I  '11  tell  you  the  idea  I  have  for  my  career 
and  how  it  concerns  her." 

"Miss ?"  said  Chan  Kow. 

"I  don't  know  her  name  and  I  don't 
know  where  she  lives;  but  I'm  going  to 
find  out,"  said  Kendry  grimly.  "More- 
over  " 

Chan  Kow  held  up  his  hand  above  his 
head.    "Let  Chan  Kow  talk,"  he  said  in 


French.  "Chan  Kow  has  been  in  many 
places,  up  and  down  the  scale  of  life;  he 
has  known  many  men  and  many  women, 
of  many  colors  of  skin.  First,  let  me 
write." 

He  filled  Kendry's  glass  and  sat  apart 
for  some  time,  holding  in  his  heavy  fingers 
the  brush  with  which  he  could  make  the 
most  delicate  variations  of  line.  What  he 
wrote  he  sealed  in  a  large  envelope  and 
kept  in  his  hand.  He  came  and  sat  by 
Kendry  and  poured  himself  a  glass.  He 
leaned  on  the  table  and  looked  across  it 
with  the  kindliness  of  a  father. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  think  about 
how  to  live,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  all  men 
are  made  the  same  inside.  It  is  only  the 
skin  and  the  hair  and  the  language  that 
are  different.  Jesu  talked  much  about 
letting  everyone  live  in  peace;  but  he  was 
negative  about  the  vital  instincts,  the  nat- 
ural ambitions  that  keep  the  world  a- 
going.  If  a  man  is  young  and  lusty,  Jesu 
will  tell  him  what  not  to  do;  but  Confuce 
will  tell  him  things  that  he  must  do — things 
I  don't  think  Jesu  ever  thought  much 
about.  Confuce  talked  sometimes  about 
the  positive  things  men  are  moved  to  do 
by  the  essence  of  their  being;  he  talked 
about  family  life,  about  paternal  and  filial 
duties.  There  was  a  man  named  Darwin; 
he  was  not  a  Chinaman  and  not  a  Jew. 
He  told  about  the  chain  of  souls 
and  bodies,  which  comes  from  some- 
where and  goes  toward  somewhere,  no  one 
knows,  but  always  with  a  little  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  this, 
I  think,  toward  a  better  sort  of  world. 
Many  nights  I  have  read  his  writings,  in 
a  beautiful  French  translation.  Perhaps 
Jesu  and  Confuce  and  Darwin  together 
knew  more  than  any  separate  one  of  them. 
I  think  that,  taken  together,  they  reconcile 
each  other.  For  Darwin  showed  you  why 
it  is  wise  to  make  a  beautiful  body,  and 
the  reward  there  is  in  that;  he  taught  that 
there  was  visible  evidence  of  a  design  in 
the — the  great  mystery — I  cannot  say  it 
well  except  in  my  mother's  tongue.  And 
Confuce,  centuries  before  him,  taught  how 
a  design  such  as  that  could  be  worked  out 
with  religious  zeal  by  a  system  of  con- 
tinuous family  life;  a  life  which  I  am  sure 
Jesu  would  approve  of.  After  death,  they 
will  not  ask  you  what  kind  of  motions  you 
made  with   your   hands   in   the   temple; 
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to  return  there  and  to  follow  the  streets 
they  will  not  be  put  off  by  a  showing  of 
candles  and  incense  contributions;  they 
will  go  down  into  your  deepest  essence 
and  your  secret  heart.  Confuce,  Jesu, 
Darwin,  I  think  you  will  find  them  all 
in  One — I  cannot  explain;  but  sometimes 
when  I  am  alone,  when  my  eyes  look  at 
these  walls  and  do  not  see  them,  and  my 
ears  do  not  hear,  then  it  comes  into  my 
feeling — into  my  soul  through  some  un- 
known avenue,  that  this  is  the  truth." 

Kendry  nodded.  "It's  all  something 
like  my  idea!"  he  said. 

Chan  Kow  laughed.  "When  a  man  is 
your  age,  he  has  but  one  idea.  Your  father 
is  dead;  you  are  his  only  son.  This  old 
Chinaman,"  he  came  back  into  the  jovial 
English,  "all  same  your  f adder!  Some 
day  you  come  see  me,  all  pink  face,  all  big 
chest.  You  tell  me:  'I  got  a  wife! — cloi- 
sonne eye,  brass  hair,  silky  skin,  willow 
waist! — I'm  a  man!'  Then  I  tell  you, 
'Not  yet  a  man,  my  Jack!'  Then  some 
more  day  you  come  tell  me:  '  I  got  a  boy — 
number  one  boy! — look  like  me! — ten 
pound! — I  think  more  fine  than  other 
man's  baby!'  Chan  Kow  rose  and  put 
his  hand  on  Kendry's  shoulder.  "Then 
I  tell  you,  'Jack,  you're  a  man!'" 

He  took  a  few  steps  and  turned  again  to 
Kendry's  curious  glance. 

"  Because  then  you  sabbee  Confuce,"  he 
said;  "and  then  you  begin  sabbee  Darwin; 
and  then  you  begin  catch  a  soul.  Bimeby 
Jesu  take  that  soul.  But  this  world  keep 
that  boy  here.  This,  world  made  o'  body 
and  soul.  You  don'  get  lazy;  you  got  take 
care  both." 

He  pressed  the  envelope  into  Kendry's 
hand.  "Now,"  he  said  in  French,  "you 
will  forgive  my  sending  you  off?  I  have 
business.  You  saw  that  old  man  with  the 
fox  eyes?"  he  whispered.  "I  knew  him 
twenty  years  before  I  found  out,  by  acci- 
dent, that  he  understands  English.  When 
you  come  to  see  me — not  soon,"  he  inter- 
jected, tapping  the  envelope  as  if  it  ex- 
plained this,  "please  speak  French." 

He  pulled  up  his  silk  sleeves  and  bared 
his  powerful  forearm.  There  were  straps 
buckled  to  it;  they  carried  steel  clips  that 
held  a  heavy  "hatchet" — a  weapon  forged 
not  unlike  a  butcher's  cleaver.  "No  one 
but  the  son  of  my  friend  knows  that  that 
is  there,"  he  smiled.  "  If  that  old  fox  ever 
sees  it,  he  will  not  remember — !     Mebbe 


some  day,"  he  laughed,  "I  find  out  him 
sabbee  French  lingo!" 

He  preceded  Kendry  to  the  door  that 
opened  on  the  little  garden.  The  servant 
in  the  flapping  cotton  breeches  reappeared. 
Chan  Kow  remained  smiling  in  the  faint 
light  of  the  lanterns,  ponderous,  elegant 
in  his  silks  and  his  snowy  socks,  calmly 
confident  in  a  purpose  that  had  evolved 
for  him  out  of  their  interview.  Kendry 
departed  through  the  corridor;  again  the 
doors  closed  at  his  approach  and  opened 
when  he  had  passed.  At  the  end  of  the 
musty  passage,  beneath  the  rotten  rafters 
in  the  cellar,  the  servant  held  the  door. 
Kendry  issued  into  the  deserted  street. 
The  door  and  the  grating  silently  closed 
after  him.  He  made  haste  out  of  the  un- 
inviting alley  to  find  a  light  under  which 
he  could  examine  the  contents  of  the  en- 
velope. 

CHAPTER  VI 

MEETING    A    HARD    FACT 

It  was  late  and  it  was  beginning  to  rain. 
Every  shop  door  and  window  in  China- 
town was  sealed  with  wooden  shutters. 
He  stood  under  a  street  light  and  sheltered 
Chan  Kow's  brush  work  with  his  hand. 
There  were  but  two  words  in  writing. 
The  rest  was  in  the  nature  of  a  map,  trac- 
ing a  route  from  an  unnamed  point  through 
many  streets,  by  many  turns,  to  a  black 
rectangle  labeled,  "  Ethel  Marr." 

Kendry  was  for  some  moments  exam- 
ining it,  till  the  rain  threatened  the  ink. 
Someone  came  up  slowly  behind  him  and 
passed  slowly  by,  almost  touching  his 
elbow.  It  was  the  little  man  with  the  big 
ears.  Kendry  set  out  for  his  rooms,  care- 
less of  the  drenching  he  began  to  undergo. 
Did  this  map  show  the  way  to  the  house 
where  lived  the  girl  with  the  "brass  hair, 
the  cloisonne  eyes" — and  was  her  name 
Ethel  Marr?  That  was  the  plausible  ex- 
planation of  Chan  Kow's  somewhat  too 
presumptive  wisdom.  Kendry  spread  the 
long  brown  paper  on  his  table  while  he  was 
putting  on  dry  garments.  It  was  past 
midnight,  but  he  had  no  thought  of  sleep. 
He  clothed  himself  for  the  rain  and  started 
out  again,  for  what  satisfaction  of  his 
roused  hope  there  might  be  at  such  time 
of  night.  The  route,  he  could  take  for 
granted,  began  at  the  entrance  to  Chan 
Kow's,  in  the  cut  de  sac.     It  was  necessary 
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and  passages  with  care,  lest  one  be  missed 
and  the  thread  be  lost. 

Every  crossing  was  indicated,  each  in 
its  proportionate  width,  by  a  delicate 
handling  of  the  brush.  The  lay  of  the 
streets  near  Chan  Row's  fitted  the  map. 
The  route  led  him  by  the  quickest  way  to 
the  top  of  California  Street  hill,  to  where 
he  could  see  the  Eastwood  house  and  its 
rows  of  dark  windows.  It  took  him  down 
through  the  Latin  Quarter,  by  a  circuit 
which  had  kept  out  of  Chinatown  at  the 
cost  of  considerable  walking  and  climbing. 
It  seemed  to  urge  Kendry  to  avoid  China- 
town, eager  though  Chan  Kow  might  be- 
lieve him  to  reach  his  destination.  He 
picked  his  way  through  puddles,  with  the 
map  fluttering  .in  the  glare  of  occasional 
electric  lights.  Night  life  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  had  diminished  to  a  few 
gatherings  behind  the  painted  panes  of  the 
wine  shops,  and  the  wet  drizzle  swept 
through  lonely  thoroughfares.  Now  he 
attacked  one  of  the  steepest  hills  in  the 
city,  where  the  grass  grew  in  the  center 
of  the  uneven  street  and  the  sidewalk  was 
of  planks,  with  wooden  cleats  to  give  a 
stable  footing.  He  turned,  toward  the 
top,  to  pass  an  ascending  row  of  humble 
wooden  houses  of  a  story  and  a  half,  each 
with  a  short  section  of  level  sidewalk,  con- 
nected with  its  neighbors  by  irregular  and 
uncertain  steps.  He  stumbled  up  these 
steps  in  a  rain  that  was  driven  under  his 
umbrella  by  the  increased  freeway  of  the 
wind.  The  road  had  never  been  graded 
nor  known  a  wagon's  wheel;  a  muddy 
path  wound  over  its  hummocks  and  pro- 
jecting bowlders.  Suddenly,  beneath  a 
gaslight,  the  road  was  stopped  by  an  iron 
chain  upheld  by  leaning  stanchions,  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  that  dropped  some  two 
or  three  hundred  feet.  He  was  approach- 
ing the  end.  He  went  along  a  narrow  path 
near  the  edge;  it  looked  over  a  less  fre- 
quented part  of  the  water-front,  where  the 
slanting  downpour  hid  the  masts  of  the 
shipping  and  the  gray  roofs  of  the  ware- 
houses, and  the  lights  reflected  in  the 
ruffled  ponds  of  an  unpaved  teamway. 
Close  to  the  brink  of  this  cliff  of  solid  rock 
and  thin  stratum  of  soil,  a  row  of  houses 
stood,  of  ancient  wood,  of  varied  sadness, 
gloomily,  with  their  backs  to  the  rain.  He 
had  met  no  one  since  he  had  left  the  foot 
of  the  hill.     He  counted  the  houses  from 


the  corner.  The  fourth  was  marked  on 
the  map,    "Ethel  Marr." 

It  was  a  low  gable  roof,  with  a  single 
window  in  its  upper  story.  Its  eaves  and 
the  overhang  of  its  narrow  porch  were 
festooned  with  exaggerated  jig-saw  work 
that  once  had  been  painted  green.  A 
single  step  rose  from  the  path  to  the 
veranda  with  its  door  and  its  two  French 
windows.  Kendry  looked  from  under  his 
umbrella  at  a  slit  of  light  that  came  from 
the  second  story.  It  was  the  only  light 
in  the  row,  which  soon  ended  at  a  turn  of 
the  cliff.  The  wind  which  swung  the 
creaking  chain  between  the  stanchions 
swayed  the  shade,  not  quite  drawn, 
against  the  sash  of  the  half-opened  win- 
dow. That  window,  Kendry  reflected 
with  increased  conviction,  looked  across 
the  bay  to  the  mountain.  It  made  it,  for 
him,  more  likely  that  Chan  Kow  had  aided 
him  where  his  pursuit  of  the  afternoon  had 
brought  him  to  naught.  He  could  hear 
a  voice — that  of  a  woman  no  longer  young 
— perhaps  her  mother.  He  was  startled 
and  lowered  his  umbrella,  at  the  raising 
of  the  shade.  The  light  from  within  glis- 
tened on  his  wet  boots.  She  who  spoke 
was  adjusting  the  window. 

"You  knew  his  name  and  you  wouldn't 
tell  Arthur!"  she  complained.  "You 
wouldn't  have  told  him  anything  if  he 
hadn't — "  The  voice  ceased  and  the 
shadow,  whose  arms,  raising  the  window, 
had  fallen  across  the  ground  where  he 
looked,  stayed  stationary.  Kendry  knew 
that  he  was  being  surveyed  with  more 
than  curiosity;  the  conviction  that  this 
plaintive  voice  was  from  the  mother  of  his 
young  woman  of  the  mountain  heightened 
his  discomfiture.  He  drew  his  umbrella 
closer  to  his  head  and  moved  off  whence 
he  had  come,  with  a  relief  when  he  had 
rounded  the  corner. 

There  had  been  an  interval  between  the 
older  woman's  accusation  and  the  time 
when  a  response  to  it  might  follow;  but 
there  had  been  no  reply.  It  suited  Ken- 
dry's  notion  as  to  what  part  Ethel  Marr 
would  play  in  a  passage  where  a  girl  of 
lighter  tongue  would  have  been  instan- 
taneous with  a  sharp  rejoinder.  Dumb 
suffering,  he  believed,  would  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  girl  who  had  looked 
upon  him  with  such  silent  doubt;  but  a 
deep  current  would  run  within  her,  capable 
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of  rising  to  one  decisive  act  of  resentment. 
Taking  the  hour,  the  mother's  words,  the 
girl's  silence,  Kendry  thought  he  divined 
the  scene  within  that  upper  chamber.  He 
ruminated  upon  it  as  he  balanced  on  the 
slippery  cleats  of  the  descent.  The  girl 
was  alone  in  her  abhorrence  of  Paulter. 
The  mother,  with  her  querulous  voice,  her 
smaller  figure,  held  but  feeble  aims  in  a 
world  where  her  daughter,  with  her  youth, 
her  strength,  her  beauty,  must  vaguely 
feel  great  possibilities.  But  the  man  and 
the  older  woman  spoke  to  her  with  authori- 
ty, in  propositions  she  could  refute  only 
by  the  instinct  struggling  up  from  a  lonely 
heart. 

The  interior,  behind  that  dreary  product 
of  hammer  and  jig-saw,  contrasted  with  the 
one  in  which  he  presently  was  musing 
about  these  things  before  his  fire.  His 
cast  of  the  Pyrrhic  Dancers  looked  from 
above  his  mantel  across  to  the  few  photo- 
graphs he  had  selected  from  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  world.  They  enjoyed  its 
wide  expanse  of  shadowy  tinted  wall  in  a 
restful  change  from  the  turmoil  beyond  the 
windows.  He  drew  two  other  armchairs  to 
the  fire,  one  on  either  side  of  him.  It  suited 
him  to  imagine  a  meeting  of  Mary  Eastwood 
and  Ethel  Marr.  This  given,  his  planned 
arrangement  would  of  itself  come  about, 
without  a  stimulating  word  from  him. 
The  soft  complete  chiseling  of  Miss  Marr's 
head  made  other  women  seem  unfinished. 
To  observe  the  subtleties  of  its  lines  was 
to  look  into  the  better  future  of  the  race 
on  its  way  to  perfection.  Mary,  as  her 
friends  in  town  would  say,  would  be  "dy- 
ing" to  model  her.  He  agreeably  pictured 
a  transaction  between  the  girl  and  Mary, 
which  should  alter  all  the  life  of  the  one 
and  by  its  benevolent  results  be  a  gracious 
influence  on  the  other.  Their  actual  inter- 
view would  have  to  be  preceded  by  no 
little  delicacy  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  mother  and  of  the  girl;  but  he  should 
succeed.  He  comfortably  lay  back  in  his 
chair.  The  music  of  the  Pyrrhic  Dancers, 
the  remembered  essence  of  the  mountain 
air,  the  glance  from  the  eyes  of  Ethel  Marr, 
were  of  a  unity  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
He  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  at  Ethel 
Marr,  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  Mary's  chair. 
There  came  a  knock  on  his  door;  it  was 
opened  by  Arthur  Paulter. 

Paulter's  hat  was  on;  a  bundle  hung  on 


his  finger.  His  eye  swept  the  room,  then 
fixed  on  Kendry  for  whatsoever  he  might 
choose  to  say  to  such  a  visit.  Kendry 
recovered  from  his  surprise. 

"Good  evening,"  he  rose,  guessing  the 
contents  of  the  bundle.  But  he  had  shown 
his  instinctive  repugnance  at  Paulter's 
type  of  face,  its  small  bright  eyes  set  for- 
ward on  high  cheek  bones,  its  long  nose 
that  began  heavily  and  finished  thinly 
above  an  unsymmetrical  mouth.  It  was 
to  the  recognition  of  this,  not  unexpected, 
that  Paulter  replied,  with  absence  of  abash- 
ment, jerking  his  explanatory  thumb: 

"I. know  the  night  clerk  down  there." 

He  leisurely  laid  the  bundle  on  the  table. 
"That's  your  coat,"  he  pointed.  "Miss 
Marr  says  thank  you.  If  she  hadn't  got 
rattled  she  wouldn't  have  taken  it.  I 
wasn't  going  to  hurt  her.  And  I  want  you 
to  understand  she  didn't  need  any  inter- 
ference from  any  outsider,  and  she  don't 
now." 

Kendry  felt  his  heart  stiffen.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  primitive  hostility  of  the 
man.  Against  it  he  brought  forward  a 
civilized  diplomacy. 

"Thanks  for  the  coat,"  he  said.  "It's 
wet  outside;  sit  down  and  have  something, 
Mr.  Paulter."     He  wheeled  a  chair. 

"That's  just  what  I  won't  do!"  Paulter 
came  back,  without  stirring.  "  But  it's 
what  I  gambled  you'd  say  to  me.  Why? 
Because  Ethel  Marr  is  the  handsomest 
girl  in  California.  Take  any  one  of  your 
crowd  and  load  her  up  with  diamonds  to 
the  guards;  Ethel  Marr  has  got  'em 
skinned  to  death! — and  you  want  to  get 
next.  That's  why  you  were  hanging  'round 
her  house  not  an  hour  ago."  He  noticed 
Kendry's  flush.  "  I  came  here  to  tell  you 
to  quit  it.  It  don't  take  me  two  minutes 
to  get  on  to  you  and  your  game.  Now 
you  just  cut  it  out!"  he  waved  from  the 
wrist. 

Kendry  held  somewhat  uncertainly  to 
the  back  of  the  chair  in  front  of  him. 

"What  do  you  think  my  game  is?"  he 
said,  as  calmly  as  he  could.  Paulter 
laughed  in  his  throat. 

"'What  do  I  think  it  is!'  You  sneaked 
up  in  the  bushes  and  heard  me  say  'China- 
town'— and  then  you  piped  me  off  for  a 
crook.  You  thought  you  saw  a  dead  easy 
graft  with  that  girl;  you  thought  you  had 
me  off  in  the  wet  woods  for  a  few!    Well, 


''He  pulled  up  his  silk  sleeves  and  bared  his  powerful  forearm." 


I'm  here,  ain't  I?  And  I  ain't  wearing 
false  whiskers.  To-night  you've  been 
nosing  'round  Chinatown  trying  to  get 
wise  about  none  of  your  business.  I  '11 
take  care  of  that.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
right  now,  leave  Ethel  Marr  out  of  it. 
Just  forget  her,  and  your  skin  will  look 
prettier  when  it's  mounted." 


Kendry's  diplomacy  thinned.  "  I  don't 
undertake  to  forget  a  young  lady  for  whom 
I  have  such  an  abounding  respect,"  he 
froze.  Paulter  immediately  sat  himself 
on  the  corner  of  the  table  and  swung  one 
leg  from  it. 

"You  don't!"  he  mocked.  "I  '11  tell 
you  something,"   he  pointed  two  fingers 
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stained  with  nicotine.  "  You're  rotten  with 
money,  and  you've  been  around  the  world 
and  picked  a  little  bag  of  tricks  you  think 
you  can  hypnotize  a  girl  with;  especially 
if  that  girl  don't  run  with  your  own  string. 
If  you  can't  throw  your  switch,  I'm  the 
man  to  do  it  for  you!"  he  posited. 

Kendry  fought  back  to  his  first  policy. 
"  I  say,"  he  demurred,  more  pleasantly, 
"don't  you  think  it's  a  trifle  barbarous  for 
you  to  come  to  my  rooms  at  this  time  of 
night  and  assume  that  I'm  a  common 
rounder?     Be  reasonable!" 

Merely  anger  added  itself  to  Paulter's 
scorn.  "You  go  to  Hell!"  he  breathed, 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  "Just,  by 
God,  as  your  kind  would  tell  her  to  go  to 
Hell  the  minute  you  got  tired  of  her!" 
Kendry  held  up  his  hands. 

"You  don't  come  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  what  I  think  of  Miss  Marr,"  was 
his  disdain.  "You  ought  to  treat  her 
name  with  more  respect." 

Paulter  slid  off  the  table  and  stepped  in 
front  of  the  bulwark  made  by  Kendry's 
chair.  "  I  didn't  come  here  to  hear  you 
talk,"  he  said,  with  one  high  shoulder 
forward.  "  I  came  here  for  you  to  hear 
me  talk.  That  girl  don't  want  to  see  you. 
If  I  catch  you  'round  her  house  again,  I  '11 
throw  you  off  the  cliff." 

He  stood  inviting  assault,  as  he  had  the 
night  on  the  mountain,  with  again  his 
hand  thrust  in  the  pocket  from  which  then 
he  had  later  produced  a  pistol.  Kendry, 
like  most  novices  in  such  encounters, 
blanched. 

"If  you  could,"  he  managed  to  draw  his 
eye  back  to  Paulter's,  "you  wouldn't  look 
very  well,  hanging  by  that  short  neck." 
Paulter  leaned  back  on  his  heels. 

"So?"  he  chuckled.  "How  many  men 
have  hung  for  murder  in  this  town  for 
the  last  ten  years?  And. how  many  mur- 
ders a  week  are  there?  Why,  I'd  rather 
take  my  chances  shooting  you  than  riding 
on  that  street-car  line  you  own  stock  in!" 

"Do  I  understand,"  Kendry  said,  be- 
tween his  dried  lips,  "that  if  you  see  me 
approach  Miss  Marr's  house  you  '11  try  to 
kill  me?"  Paulter  surveyed  him  with 
pleasurable  contempt. 

"I  guess  you  do,"  he  said.  He  turned 
toward  the  door. 

"Suppose  I  don't  choose  to  be  drawn 
into  a  brawl  with  you,"  said  Kendry;    "I 


could  have  you  put  under  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace  for  that  threat." 

"  I  guess  you  could,"  said  Paulter,  his 
hand  on  the  knob.  "But  if  you  get  a 
bond  that  '11  stop  a  bullet,  it  '11  be  the  first 
one  ever  issued  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
I've  said  enough  to  suit  me.  If  you  want 
to  ride  down  Telegraph  Hill,  walk  up." 

He  stopped  to  search  the  effect  of  this 
nonchalance.  It  appeared  to  satisfy  him. 
Through  the  mist  of  his  anger,  Kendry 
detected  an  advantage  in  that.  It  made 
him  respond,  after  a  moment : 

"I  '11  think  over  what  you've  said,  Mr. 
Paulter." 

Paulter  waited,  weighing  this  speech. 
It  was  non-committal;  but  he  confronted 
a  man  who,  by  youth,  by  tastes  and  by  ex- 
perience, was  not  his  equal  in  such  a  broil. 
He  gave  a  noiseless  laugh;  his  footsteps 
died  out  in  the  corridor. 

Kendry  stayed  holding  to  the  leather 
top  of  his  chair.  It  did  not  soothe  him 
that  he  had  sacrificed  as  little  of  his  pride 
as  had  been  possible.  If  he  had  started 
to  throw  the  man  out  of  the  room,  he  was 
certain  that  he  would  have  been  held  back  at 
the  pistol's  point  and  humbled  to  a  degree 
he  could  not  bear  to  think  of.  To  rush  in 
and  to  be  shot  by  such  ignominious  hands, 
would  have  been  folly  for  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  his  own  value  as  a  living  being 
and  in  his  capacity,  in  the  end,  to  over- 
come so  limited  a  mind  as  Paulter's.  But 
Kendry  gripped  his  chair  with  the  an- 
guished hardening  of  a  knot  about  his 
heart.  He  wanted  a  nobler  adversary. 
Why  should  there  be  in  the  world  such  a 
quantity  as  Paulter?  Why  should  such  a 
worthless  strain,  struggling  to  survive 
through  a  girl  of  a  type  so  indispensable 
to  the  world's  betterment,  be  gifted  with 
such  reckless  intensity? 

He  could  not  sleep.  The  incongruous- 
ness,  the  unfairness,  of  Paulter's  inter- 
jection, smote  him  in  the  exposed  spot, 
the  helpless  side  a  man  of  more  delicate 
perceptions  cannot  defend  from  rude  an- 
tagonism. It  had  crashed  in  on  his  rich 
dream  by  the  fireside,  his  gentle  hopes  en- 
gendered by  the  great  idea.  Then  he  had 
felt  that  he  had  brought  home  with  him 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
of  its  bracing  breeze,  its  scented  zephyrs, 
its  grand  aloofness  from  the  common  wants. 
Now   the   room    echoed   with   the   vulgar 
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laugh  of  an  odious,  implacable  interloper, 
who  jeered  at  every  principle  John  Kendry 
revered.  He  looked  at  the  Pyrrhic  Dan- 
cers, but  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  them. 
Something  of  the  City  stood  between;  the 
City  that  was  any  city.  It  groveled  on 
the  shore,  separated  by  the  tide  from  those 
loftier  slopes.  It  secreted  the  poison  of  a 
packed  death  struggle  of  the  myriads  for 
the  least  enduring  of  the  world's  rewards. 
It  protruded  its  venomous  tongue  at  him, 


vaunting  a  permanency  equal  to  that   of 
the  hills. 

He  paced  the  floor,  casting  up  the 
account  of  his  hopes.  He  was  not  certain 
that  Mary  Eastwood  ever  would  love  him. 
He  was  not  certain  that  Ethel  Marr  ever 
would  confide  in  him.  He  was  not  certain 
that  her  mother  ever  would  receive  him. 
The  only  thing  certain  was,  that  to-morrow 
he  should  present  himself  at  the  house 
on  the  brink. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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jN  September  20th  we 
started  for  Cape  Cod, 
with  an  outfit  which  con- 
sisted of  the  usual  com- 
fortable underclothing, 
canvas  coats,  corduroy 
hats  much  the  color  of 
the  sand,  a  special  in- 
vention in  the  way  of  shoes  and  trousers 
combined,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
walking  in  the  loose  sand,  and  of  which 
I  shall  speak  more  fully  later  on;  two  six- 
teen gauge  hammerless  shot-guns,  plenty 
of  smokeless-powder  shells  loaded  with 
Nos.  8  and  10  shot,  bird  calls,  a  dozen  and 
a  half  folding  tin  plover  decoys  and  a  pair 
of  field-glasses. 

We  were  up  at  four  next  morning,  and 
the  cook  already  had  a  good  hot  breakfast 
waiting.  Always  bring  a  little  silver  with 
you.  It  works  wonders  when  you  wish 
breakfast  three  hours  before  the  bell  rings. 
One  soon  becomes  hungry  on  the  beach, 
and  with  only  a  cold  lunch  to  stave  it  off, 
it  is  wise  to  eat  substantially  before  setting 
out. 

By  five-thirty,  we  had  arrived  at  the 
shooting-grounds,  and  before  us  was  a  most 
magnificent  expanse  of  sand  stretching 
away  for  miles.  No  time  was  lost  and  a 
blind  was  easily  and  quickly  made  by 
scooping  out  a  hole  big  enough  to  serve, 
using  an  old  piece  of  drift-wood  for  a  scoop. 
Then  small  pieces  of  wreckage  were  stuck 
in  the  heaped-up  sand  on  the  edges  of  the 
hole,  and  these  were  covered  with  seaweed, 
which  had  been  washed  up  by  the  tide  and 
then  faded  by  the  sun  to  a  nice  neutral 
tint.  Our  blind  took  us  but  a  few  minutes 
to  construct  and  answered  for  all  the  days 
we   were    there.     Care    should    be    taken 


when  building,  to  place  it  as  near  to  the 
water  as  can  be  done  without  danger  of 
flooding  at  high  tide.  This  is  especially 
important  where  there  is  much  beach  ex- 
posed at  low  water,  otherwise  one's  blind 
will  be  out  of  range  of  the  decoys,  which 
are  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  build  a  new  blind  at  each  low 
tide.  The  decoys  were  placed  in  position 
and  were  shifted  every  little  while  as  the 
tide  changed.  They  should  always  have 
their  heads  toward  the  wind,  that  being 
the  natural  way  the  birds  feed.  Place 
them  close  to  where  the  water  washes  up 
the  ooze,  as  it  is  called,  a  sort  of  fine, 
blackish  vegetable  substance  which  these 
beach  birds  delight  to  feed  on.  The  deposits 
of  this  feed  vary,  and  one  should  pick  out 
always  when  building  a  blind,  a  locality 
where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  ooze. 

Do  not  bunch  the  decoys  too  much. 
They  will  attract  better  if  spread  out. 
Nor  should  they  be  farther  than  thirty 
yards  at  the  most  from  the  blind.  Fre- 
quently, the  birds  will  swing  ten  yards  on 
the  outside  of  them,  and  your  range  then 
is  getting  pretty  long.  Of  course,  birds  are 
killed  at  sixty,  eighty  and  even  a  hun- 
dred yards,  but  that's  rare  and  the  result 
of  luck  usually.  Forty  yards  is  a  fairly 
long  shot,  and  fifty  too  long.  The  birds  are 
small,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  the 
shot  fine  and  light. 

The  field-glasses  we  found  very  neces- 
sary, since  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
birds  to  light  on  either  side  of  the  decoys, 
much  too  far  away  to  be  easily  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye.  It  is  not  at  all  essential 
to  buy  costly  ones.  Ours  have  seen  much 
service  and  cost  about  twelve  dollars.  I 
have  seen  some  as  low  as  five  dollars,  which 
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were  very  good.  With  care  they  will  last 
one  a  lifetime. 

Owing  to  our  experiences  of  the  year 
before  with  the  soft  sand,  we  realized  the 
necessity  for  some  sort  of  a  device  to  pre- 
vent it  from  entering  our  shoes,  and  also 
to  act  as  a  support  to  the  foot.  Hence, 
we  had  a  shoemaker  sew  a  very  tough 
leather  sole,  six  and  a  half  inches  wide  by 
fourteen  inches  long,  upon  a  pair  of  strong, 
though  light-weight,  comfortable  shoes. 
These  soles  were  fastened  with  the  larger 
projections  occurring  on  the  outside  and 
backs  of  the  shoes  to  make  the  walking 
easier.  A  leather  edging,  about  two  inches 
high,  was  then  sewed  on  the  edge  of  the 
extension,  and  to  this  was  sewed  the  bot- 
toms of  a  pair  of  canvas  overalls,  in  color 
much  like  the  sand.  This  combination 
made  a  sand-proof  trousers  and  shoe,  and 
gave  one  a  broad  surface  upon  the  soft 
sand.  The  sole,  I  must  add,  was  sewed 
around  the  edges  of  the  shoe  and  then 
nailed  across  the  sole  just  back  of  the  ball 
of  the  foot.  This  method  of  fastening 
allowed  the  foot  perfect  freedom  in  walking, 
and  acted  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
snow-shoe,  and  with  these  devices  we  were 
able  to  cover  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a 
day,  when  without  them  ten  or  twelve  would 
have  been  a  hard  task.  To  one  intending 
shore-bird  shooting  where  the  sand  is  soft 
I  would  say,  don't  neglect  the  sand-shoes. 
The  cost  is  but  slight,  overalls  and  the 
shoemaker's  work  not  being  over  three 
dollars  per  pair.  Any  old  easy  shoe  will 
do  to  sew  to,  and  you  will  derive  the  great- 
est amount  of  comfort  in  being  able  to 
glide  over  the  sand,  leaving  hardly  an  im- 
pression behind  you. 

Many  of  our  best  bags  were  made  by 
sighting  birds  from  the  blind  and,  working 
back  in  a  gully  to  a  point  about  abreast  of 
them,  proceeding  to  creep  and  finally  lying 
flat  down,  crawl,  sometimes  for  considerable 
distances.  Frequently  the  birds  will  shift 
in  the  course  of  feeding,  and  when  one 
reaches  a  point  near  where  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  upon  peeking  carefully  over 
the  ridge  it  is  found  that  they  have  trav- 
eled farther  up  or  down  the  coast.  Then 
the  crawl  commences  all  over  again.  We 
have  occasionally  worked  in  this  manner 
upon  birds  which  were  traveling  along  the 
beach  all  the  while,  just  a  little  out  of 
range,  for  three  or  four  hundred  yards, 


before  getting  a  shot  or  the  birds  jumping. 
And  I  have  crawled  in  practically  plain 
sij^hl  of  a  bunch  of  beetlehead  for  two 
hundred  yards,  without  their  noticing  my 
presence  until  I  fired.  By  approaching  in 
this  manner,  a  man  has  the  appearance  of 
a  mound  of  sand,  and  movement  is  only 
discernible  by  continued  watching.  This 
long  and  tedious  wriggling  tries  the  sand- 
proof  trousers  most  effectually.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  be  sure  that  the  barrels  are  free 
from  sand  before  firing,  as  some  grains  are 
pretty  sure  to  work  in  when  crawling. 

The  shooting  commences  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  though  it  is  not  at  its  best  until 
about  the  last  of  August — the  curlew  and 
black-breasted  plover  coming  then.  These 
are  followed  by  the  young  plover,  or  beetle- 
head  as  they  are  called,  and  sanderlings  in 
great  abundance.  The  shooting  lasts  until 
the  end  of  September,  though  some  seasons 
fairly  large  bags  are  to  be  had  in  late 
October.  The  black-breasts  are  generally 
very  shy  and  require  much  careful  coaxing 
to  get  them  near  the  decoys.  The  beetle- 
heads  are  just  the  reverse  and  are  easily 
decoyed. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  bird-call.  These 
can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  gun  stores, 
and  with  a  little  practice  one  becomes 
proficient.  The  bird's  shrill  call  will  warn 
the  gunner  that  an  answer  is  the  proper 
thing.  As  soon  as  you  have  sighted  your 
birds,  watch  carefully,  and  if  they  are 
headed  from  you,  do  your  best  with  the 
call  to  coax  them  back.  When  they  are 
heading  in  the  right  direction  be  sparing 
of  your  calls,  but  should  they  waver  then 
do  your  best — that  is  the  time  when  all 
your  skill  is  tested.  Too  eager  and  pro- 
longed calling  when  a  bird  is  coming  will 
often  turn  him  and  lose  one  a  good  shot. 

There  is  good  shooting  all  along  the  back 
of  the  Cape  from  Orleans  to  Provincetown, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles  or  so.  Nearly 
every  one  has  a  choice  of  guns,  but  i 
would  suggest  the  sixteen  gauge  because 
it  is  light.  Do  not  attempt  to  use  a  re- 
peater, else  you  will  come  to  grief — the 
first  crawl  will  fill  the  works  with  sand. 
I  have  found  certain  brands  of  smokeless 
powder  especially  good  in  this  damp  locali- 
ty, and  have  had  best  success  with  a  shell 
loaded  with  two  and  a  quarter  drams 
powder  and  one  ounce  either  No.  8  or  10 
shot.     It  is  always  wise  to  have  a  few  6s 
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along  also,  they  do  nicely  when  a  bird  is  possible,  and  when  they  are  just  where  you 

just  a  little  too  far  out  for  the  lighter  shot.  want  them,  rise  quickly,  carefully  cover 

One  needs  to  hold  pretty  close  upon  the  your   mark,    and    then — but    just    try    it 

mark  when   firing.     A   usual   fault   is   to  next   summer   and    see  if    it    isn't    good 

overshoot  when  shooting  from  the  blind  sport. 

along  the  beach.  Care  should  also  be  All  along  this  coast  at  intervals  of  four 
taken  in  making  allowance  for  the  wind,  or  five  miles,  are  Government  life-saving 
should  there  be  much  blowing,  as  is  likely  stations,  and  if  ne  should  become  storm- 
to  be  the  case  in  this  locality.  It  is  sur-  bound  on  this  barren  stretch,  he  will  find 
prising  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  light  shot.  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  hospitable  in- 
To  the  novice  I  would  say  your  greatest  mates.  We  have  met  a  good  many  of  them, 
fault  is  likely  to  be  haste.  It  is  hard  to  sit  and  have  yet  to  find  one  who  has  failed  to 
quietly  when  a  bunch  is  scaling  all  around  extend  the  hand  of  good-fellowship.  They 
one,  as  many  a  missed  chance  has  shown  are  a  most  kind  and  generous  lot,  and  gun- 
me  when  too  late.  Keep  perfectly  still  ners  will  always  find  them  glad  to  tell 
and  out  of  sight  in  the  blind,  be  as  calm  as  where  the  best  shooting  is  to  be  had. 


THE    HERMIT   OF    GREAT    RAINY 

BY    CHESTER    FIRKINS 

On  great  Lake  Rainy  winter  lays 
A  hand  that  chokes  all  human  ways; 
Then  is  my  revel  of  duress, 
My  luxury  of  loneliness! 

Men  ask  what  crazed  thing  am  I 

That,  blithe  with  youth,  from  cities  fly. 

I  answer:    I  am  one  who  knows 

The  song  of  winds;   the  warmth  of  snows. 

Not  from  the  shadow  of  defeat, 
Nor  woe  of  love,  my  wild  retreat; 
No  monkish  eremite  I  pray 
Close  in  my  cell,  by  night  and  day — 

But  hermit  of  the  shifting  trail, 
When  on  far  ice  the  wolf-bands  wail; 
Or  through  the  blizzard's  icy  dust 
My  snowshoes  skim  the  under-crust. 

Oh,  when  the  last  call  bids  me  go 
To  break  new  paths  in  God's  clean  snow, 
May  northern  night  my  death  enfold 
And  steel  stars  flash  on  flinten  cold. 


BUCCANEER    MORGAN'S    FIRST 
BID    FOR    FAME 

BY   JOHN    R.   SPEARS 

PAINTING    BY    ALLEN    TRUE 


ENRY  MORGAN  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Wales, 
of  parents  that  were 
presumably  honest,  but 
by  no  means  poor.  In 
the  natural  course  he 
2ai  was  trained  to  the  plow 
and  sickle,  but  such  work  was  not  to  his 
taste,  and  in  early  youth  he  ran  away, 
going  to  the  seashore  in  search  of  more 
congenial  employment. 

As  it  happened,  several  ships  from  Bar- 
bados were  in  the  unnamed  port  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  the  crimps  were  busy  sup- 
plying men  for  the  plantations  of  that  far- 
away island.  And  so  scanty  was  the  sup- 
ply, that  they  were  kidnapping  both  men 
and  boys,  where  other  means  failed.  In 
the  hands  of  such  crimps,  Morgan  was  "an 
easy  mark."  He  was  politely  invited  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  to  see  what 
he  could  see,  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the 
captain  of  one  of  the  ships.  Quite  over- 
whelmed, Morgan  eagerly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation— and  then  worked  his  passage  as 
a  foremast  hand  until  Barbados  was 
reached,  when  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  in  the 
usual  fashion. 

However,  though  badly  "buncoed"  in 
his  new  start  in  life,  Morgan  took  kindly 
to  the  conditions,  and  learned  so  much  of 
the  ways  of  that  part  of  the  world,  that 
when  his  time  had  been  served,  he  hastened 
to  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived 
at  a  time  when  two  ships  were  fitting  out 
for  a  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce. 
'_. lipping  on  one  of  these  as  a  common  sailor 
Morgan  made  three  or  four  voyages,  and  it 
is  recorded  that  his  work  brought  him 
"profit  and  success." 

But  while  Morgan  was  destined  to  be- 


come the  greatest  of  buccaneer  leaders,  it 
now  became  apparent  that  he  was  not,  and 
never  would  be,  a  typical  buccaneer.  Not 
a  cask  of  wine  did  he  open  on  the  streets 
of  Port  Royal  to  treat  the  passing  throng, 
willing  or  unwilling.  Nowhere  is  it  re- 
corded that  he  ever  "owned  for  a  night" 
either  a  tavern  or  a  stew.  Other  bucca- 
neers had  lips  that  were  rolling  red,  but 
Morgan's  were  thin;  and  his  jaws,  as  al- 
ready noted,  shut  together  like  those  of  an 
otter  trap.  His  fingers  and  nose  were 
alike  in  that  they  were  hooked,  and  his 
eyes  looked  out  for  the  main  chance  through 
lids  that  were  usually  half  closed.  He 
had,  indeed,  the  love  of  fine  clothes  and 
gold-set  jewels  common  among  the  bucca- 
neers, but  he  hoarded  money  where  others 
spent  it  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  out  of  the 
gains  of  his  three  or  four  voyages  before 
the  mast,  he  saved  enough  to  buy  a  share 
in  a  ship. 

Joining  with  a  few  others  of  like  ilk,  who 
elected  him  captain,  he  fitted  out  for  the 
coast  of  Campeche;  where,  as  already  told, 
he  captured  several  ships,  and  returned  to 
Port  Royal  in  time  to  sail  with  Mansvelt's 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  Mansvelt's 
expedition  was  a  total  failure,  Morgan  was 
by  no  means  bankrupt  on  his  return  to 
Port  Royal.  Moreover,  he  still  had  faith 
in  the  scheme  for  a  buccaneer  settlement 
on  Old  Providence.  Esquemeling  says  he 
"left  no  stone  unmoved,  writing  to  several 
merchants  in  Virginia  and  New  England, 
persuading  them  to  send  him  provisions 
and  necessaries  toward  putting  the  said 
island  into  such  a  posture  of  defence  as  to 
fear  no  invasion  from  any  side." 
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But  when  Mansvelt  went  to  Tortuga, 
Morgan  began  to  gather  a  force  for  another 
raid  on  the  Spaniards,  and  his  method  of 
doing  this  is  memorable.  For  instead  of 
writing  letters  and  sending  out  printed 
proclamations,  asking  the  buccaneers  to 
join,  him,  Morgan  fitted  out  his  ship,  and 
sailed  first  to  one  port  and  then  to  another 
where  the  adventurers  were  to  be  found, 
in  order  to  gather  followers  by  word  of 
mouth.  And  a  stirring  evangelist  of  the 
devil  he  proved  to  be. 

For  the  sake  of  a  vain  display  in  Port 
Royal,  Henry  Morgan  had  never  purchased 
so  much  as  a  bottle  of  wine.  But  when  he 
now  arrived  in  a  port,  he  decked  himself  in 
a  plumed  hat,  a  velvet  cloak  of  brilliant 
hue,  a  red  silk  sash  in  which  pistols  of 
finest  workmanship  were  carried,  and  then, 
belting  on  a  sword  that  was  as  notable  for 
the  quality  of  its  steel  as  for  the  mass  of 
gold  and  jewels  on  its  hilt,  he  had  himself 
rowed  ashore  by  a  boat's  crew  that  was 
only  a  little  less  gorgeous  in  dress  than  he. 

With  such  a  display  of  finery  it  was  easy 
to  gather  the  adventurers  of  the  port  within 
the  walls  of  a  popular  tavern.  There  bowls 
of  punch,  "fit  to  give  a  thirst  to  a  drowned 
man,"  were  served  without  stint,  and  then 
Morgan  made  them  a  speech.  He  re- 
minded them  of  the  wealth  that  had  al- 
ready been  purchased  by  the  lucky  ones 
that  had  gone  to  the  Spanish  Main.  He 
retold,  with  details  that  made  their  palms 
itch,  the  well-known  stories  of  the  riches 
that  the  Spanish  towns  contained,  and  he 
added  others  that  were  new.  Along  with 
these,  he  made  sly  references  to  the  enchant- 
ing joys  that  awaited  all  heroic  rovers  on 
their  return  from  successful  ventures,  and 
when  at  last  the  listeners  had  been  roused 
to  the  shouting  point,  he  showed  his  master- 
ful ability  by  inviting  them — not  to  follow 
him,  not  even  to  raid  a  designated  town — 
but  to  meet  at  a  certain  hidden  bay  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba,  where  they,  and  sturdy 
hosts  from  the  other  ports  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  would  consult,  and  select  a  town  to 
loot,  and  elect  for  a  leader  the  most  capable 
man  they  could  find  in  the  company. 

The  fame  of  Henry  Morgan  as  a  captain 
in  time  of  battle  has  been  told  very  often, 
but  a  little  consideration  of  his  career 
shows  that  as  a  promoter  of  buccaneer 
combinations  he  was  still  more  notable. 
Indeed,  the  promoters  of  somewhat  similar 


combinations  in  these  modern  days,  may 
yet  find  inspiration  in  the  record  of  his 
various  achievements. 

When  at  last  Morgan  went  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous  no  less  than  eleven 
well-found  ships  came  to  join  him,  and 
the  number  of  men  v/ith  swords  was  700. 
These  men  gathered  in  the  shade  of  a 
towering  ceiba  tree,  to  discuss,  as  Morgan 
had  proposed,  the  feasibility  of  an  attack 
upon  various  Spanish  towns  that  were 
noted  for  wealth.  Some  of  the  bolder 
spirits,  of  whom  Morgan  was  one,  proposed 
Havana.  They  said  that  if  the  attack  were 
made  by  night,  and  unawares,  it  might  be 
captured,  and  that  if  they  "could  take  a 
few  ecclesiastics"  first,  success  would  be 
absolutely  assured. 

Havana,  at  the  time,  had  a  population 
of  10,000  families,  and  it  was  defended  by 
three  castles  "very  great  and  strong." 
Two  of  the  castles  guarded  the  harbor  en- 
trance and  the  third  stood  on  a  hill  where 
it  commanded  the  city.  In  the  history  of 
the  buccaneers,  there  is  nothing  that  por- 
trays their  arrogant  self-confidence  more 
fully,  than  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
found  arguing  on  this  occasion  that  700 
men  could  walk  into  that  city  and  loot  it, 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  10,000  Spaniards 
beside  the  garrisons  of  three  good  stone 
forts. 

Opposition  to  the  project  to  loot  Havana 
arose,  of  course,  There  were  men  among 
these  buccaneers  who  had  been  prisoners 
in  the  town,  and  they  asserted  that  the 
company  was  not  strong  enough.  But 
even  they  were  only  a  little  less  arrogant 
than  their  shipmates,  for  they  believed 
that  with  1 ,500  men  the  job  might  be  done. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  buccaneers  at  that  time,  the  Havana 
proposition  was  abandoned,  and  Puerto  del 
Principe  was  chosen.  It  is  likely  that  they 
would  have  tried  Santiago  instead,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  looted,  a  short 
time  before,  by  a  band  Whose  raid  was 
never  described  in  detail. 

Although  puerto  means  port,  Puerto  del 
Principe  is  an  inland  town,  and  its  harbor 
in  those  days  was  called  Puerto  de  la  Santa 
Maria.  At  this  harbor  the  buccaneer  fie  w 
arrived  in  due  time,  and  Morgan,  who  had 
been  chosen  to  command  (as  he  had  fore- 
seen that  he  would  be),  led  his  eager  host 
to  the  beach  and  thence  up  the  trail  toward 
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"With   Morgan  leading  they  were  soon  within  the  walls,  hewing  down  the  Spaniards 
by  such  strokes  of  the  sword  as  the  fanatic  Montbar  might  have  given." 
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the  city.  The  prospect  of  a  large  purchase 
seemed  good,  as  the  buccaneers  started  in- 
land, for  everything  had  been  done  with  a 
celerity  which  betokened  a  surprise.  But 
in  the  meantime,  a  Spaniard  who  had  been 
held  as  a  prisoner,  had  escaped  ashore  un- 
noticed, and  had  given  warning  that  the 
buccaneers  were  coming.  While  the  buc- 
caneers were  landing  on  the  beach,  the 
people  of  Puerto  del  Principe  were  hiding 
their  treasures,  and  some  of  the  more 
courageous  men  of  the  town  were  marching 
down  the  trail  to  hide  in  ambush  with  big 
guns  heavily  loaded  and  well  aimed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  first  ambush  that  the 
buccaneers  encountered  was  found  to  be 
so  strong  that  after  it  had  been  duly  tested, 
Morgan,  good  woodsman  that  he  was, 
turned  aside,  and  with  well-sharpened  cut- 
lasses the  buccaneers  hewed  their  way 
through  the  forest — -a  task,  the  difficulty  of 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  tried  it.  For  the  tropical  forest 
is  almost  a  solid  mass  of  trailing  vines  and 
thorny  brush,  while  every  insect  that  runs 
or  flies  through  the  shades  has  a  mouth  of 
fire  or  a  sting  that  pierces  like  a  spurt  of 
molten  steel. 

But  when  the  open  plain  that  surrounded 
the  city  was  reached,  the  buccaneers  shot 
to  pieces  the  army  of  Spaniards  that  came 
valiantly  to  meet  them,  and  after  driving 
the  remnants,  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, into  the  churches,  proceeded  to  wring 
the  town  dry. 

What  Morgan  did  in  this  battle  is  no- 
where recorded.  But  while  a  picture  of 
the  man  as  a  fighter  is  lacking,  two  inci- 
dents of  the  raid,  that  occurred  after  the 
looting,  were  remembered  by  the  bucca- 
neers as  characteristic,  though  one  of  the 
incidents  did  not  affect  his  character  much 
until  after  they  had  seen  him  at  the  sacking 
of  Panama.  It  is  related  for  one  thing, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Puerto  del  Prin- 
cipe some  of  the  buccaneers  were  engaged 
in  slaughtering  cattle,  when  one,  who  was 
an  Englishman,  robbed  a  Frenchman  of 
some  marrow  bones.  Provisions  were 
scarce  at  that  time — so  scarce  that  some  of 
the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  die  of  starva- 
tion—and the  theft  was  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment. Moreover  marrow  bones  were  highly 
prized  by  the  buccaneers  even  in  times  of 
plenty.  Accordingly  there  was  a  quarrel, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  Englishman  chal- 


lenged the  Frenchman  to  fight  a  duel.  The 
Frenchman  accepted  promptly,  but  while 
going  to  a  suitable  place  for  the  fight,  the 
Englishman  stabbed  him  in  the  back  and 
killed  him.  The  entire  French  contingent 
in  the  camp  at  once  united  to  avenge  their 
murdered  countryman,  while  the  English- 
men, because  of  race  prejudice,  sided  with 
the  assassin. 

It  was  a  serious  matter,  because  the 
Frenchmen  were  determined  to  have  ven- 
geance at  any  cost,  while  it  was  apparent 
that  if  Morgan  did  not  side  with  the  Eng- 
lishmen, they  would  depose  him  from  his 
command.  Having  thus  been  brought 
suddenly  and  unwillingly  to  the  forks  of 
the  road,  so  to  speak,  the  wise  Morgan  in- 
stantly announced  that  justice  should  pre- 
vail, if  they  would  give  him  a  little  time  to 
learn  precisely  what  had  occurred,  and  so 
what  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  meantime, 
he  said,  the  accused  should  be  put  in  irons, 
so  that  he  could  not  escape.  Then,  when 
enough  time  had  passed  to  allow  the  blood 
to  cool  a  little,  Morgan  announced  that  the 
accused  had  a  perfect  right  to  challenge 
the  Frenchman,  and  that  if  a  duel  had  been 
fought  all  would  have  been  obliged  to 
abide  by  the  result.  But  since  the  ac- 
cused had  treacherously  stabbed  the 
Frenchman  in  the  back,  thus  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  duel  which  he  had  himself 
invited,  he  ought  to  die.  And  with  that, 
Morgan  hanged  him. 

As  Esquemeling  tells  the  other  story,  it 
appears  that  when  the  buccaneers  came  to 
divide  the  plunder  "they  found  nigh  the 
value  of  50,000  pieces  of  eight  in  money 
and  goods."  But  "the  sum  being  known 
it  caused  general  grief  to  see  such  a  small 
purchase,  not  sufficient  to  pay  their  debts." 

The  condition  of  affairs  was  again  serious, 
and  it  became  more  so  when  the  French 
ships  from  Tortuga  got  up  their  anchors 
and  sailed  for  home.  An  abrupt  departure 
like  that  was  as  bad  as  a  charge  that  Mor- 
gan had  not  given  them  a  "square  deal," 
and  any  ordinary  buccaneer  captain  would 
have  lost  all  prestige  thereby.  But  to  the 
able  Morgan,  the  desertion  of  the  French 
was  but  the  opportunity  to  gain  further 
glory  and  more  wealth.  Calling  the  Eng- 
lishmen together,  he  made  them  a  speech 
that  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sen- 
tence: 

"Some  may  think  that  since  the  French 
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have  deserted  us  the  English  cannot  have 
sufficient  courage  to  attempt  such  great 
actions  as  before." 

It  is  recorded  that  Morgan  "always  com- 
municated vigor  with  his  words,"  but  with 
that  sneering  appeal  to  the  race  prejudices 
of  his  crews,  he  stirred  them  to  exaspera- 
tion. Then  he  made  another  wily  bid  for 
followers  by  inviting  them  to  join  him  in 
a  new  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing to  tell  them  its  destination. 

He  was  forming  the  first  blind  pool  known 
to  buccaneer  finance,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  them  go  in  on  a  level  keel;  but, 
of  course,  if  they  were  afraid  to  take 
the  risk,  there  was  no  compulsion  in  the 
matter. 

That  settled  it.  The  company  to  a  man 
joined  him,  and  when  he  went  over  to 
Jamaica  for  needed  supplies,  the  mystery 
of  the  proposed  raid  made  such  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  buccaneers  there,  that  the 
fleet  was  increased  to  nine  ships  and  460 
men. 

On  leaving  Port  Royal,  Morgan  held  a 
southerly  course  until  June  30,  1668,  when 
he  arrived  within  view  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagres  River,  and  then,  gathering 
his  captains  on  the  flagship,  he  announced 
that  he  had  come  to  loot  the  town  of  Porto 
Bello. 

That  was  a  proposition  to  make  even  the 
boldest  of  them  pause.  Porto  Bello  certainly 
was  a  rich  port.  Since  the  year  1597,  the 
wealth  of  the  wonderful  mines  of  Potosi, 
and  that  of  all  the  rich  settlements  from  Chili 
to  Guatemala,  had  crossed  the  Isthmus  to 
be  loaded  upon  ships  at  Porto  Bello  and 
sent  to  Spain.  The  merchandise  from 
Spain  had  come  in  return  to  Porto  Bello  for 
distribution  to  the  settlements  throughout 
the  Pacific  coast.  But  because  of  the  great 
concentration  of  wealth  there,  the  Spanish 
had  fortified  the  place  until  they  believed 
it  impregnable.  A  huge  stone  fort  stood 
on  each  side  of  the  harbor  entrance,  and 
there  were  several  smaller  works  located 
where  they  overlooked  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  Except  Havana  and 
Cartagena,  it  was  the  strongest  port  in  all 
the  Americas. 

And  there  stood  Morgan  looking  at 
the  buccaneers  through  his  half-shut  eyes, 
while  they  turned  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  then  began  to  growl  dissent. 


What  could  460  men  do  but  beat  out  their 
bloody  brains  against  such  stone  walls  as 
were'  to  be  found  in  Porto  Bello?  The 
time  for  another  stirring  speech  had  come, 
and  Morgan  made  it. 

He  told  them  that  they  had  arrived  on 
the  coast  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  for 
no  one — not  even  the  captains  themselves 
— had  known  the  destination  of  the  ex- 
pedition until  that  moment.  They  would, 
therefore,  be  able  to  surprise  the  town,  and 
they  all  understood  what  an  advantage 
that  would  give  them.  Next  he  described 
the  wealth  of  gold,  silver  and  jewels  in  the 
place,  and  then  he  made  the  appeal  that 
always  set  the  buccaneers  to  shouting: 

"  If  our  number  is  small  our  hearts  are 
great;  and  the  fewer  persons  we  are  the 
more  union,  and  the  better  shares  we  shall 
have  in  the  spoil." 

As  the  sun  went  down,  the  buccaneer 
fleet  entered  a  small  river  that  lay  ten 
leagues  west  of  Puerto  Bello,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  called  Puerto  do  Naos.  Up  this 
stream  they  sailed  as  far  as  the  water  per- 
mitted, when,  with  small  boats,  they  rowed 
up  until  they  reached  the  point  where  the 
road  from  Panama  crossed  the  stream. 
Hiding  their  boats  there,  they  marched 
over  the  well-traveled  route,  with  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  that 
country,  in  the  lead,  until  they  were  near 
the  doomed  town.  Then  three  or  four 
men  with  the  English  guide  went  forward, 
and  falling  upon  the  unsuspecting  sentinel 
who  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
they  carried  him  bound  to  Morgan.  The 
sentinel,  when  threatened  with  death  by 
torture,  said  that  the  garrisons  of  the  forts 
together  numbered  300  men,  and  that  the 
town  contained,  in  addition,  400  citizens 
who  had  been  trained  to  use  arms.  He 
also  described  in  detail  the  different  forts. 
Then  the  buccaneers  marched  silently  for- 
ward, surrounded  the  first  fort  they  came 
to  (one  of  the  smaller  works),  and  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender  under 
penalty  of  death  to  all,  if  any  resistance 
were  made. 

To  this  the  garrison  made  reply  with  a 
scattering  fire  that  was  nothing  better  than 
suicide,  for  the  buccaneers  swept  over  the 
walls,  drove  those  whom  they  did  not  kill 
outright  into  a  building  over  the  maga- 
zine, and  then  fired  the  powder,  thus  de- 
stroying the  fort  and  all  within  it. 
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But  only  a  very  small  beginning  had 
been  made  in  the  work  of  capturing  the 
town.  For,  during  the  assault  on  this  out- 
work, the  inhabitants  hastened  to  the  re- 
maining forts,  and  prepared  for  a  stubborn 
defence.  As  it  happened,  the  governor  of 
the  town  was  in  the  stone  fort  that  was 
nearest  at  hand,  and  a  rapid  fire  from  its 
heavy  guns  was  at  once  directed  at  the 
buccaneers.  To  stop  this,  Morgan  posted 
his  best  marksmen  at  a  range  of  200  yards, 
with  orders  to  pick  off  the  gunners  in  the 
fort  as  they  loaded  the  cannon. 

The  fact  that  the  buccaneers,  with  their 
smooth-bore  firelocks,  were  able  to  kill  at 
least  one  of  each  gun  crew  every  time  a 
cannon  was  loaded,  demonstrates,  better 
than  any  other  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
buccaneers,  that  they  were  the  best  marks- 
men of  their  day. 

But  shooting  the  garrison  in  that  way 
would  not  capture  the  fort  in  a  week  or  a 
month;  and  on  seeing  this,  Morgan  led  his 
men  to  the  gate  of  the  fort  where  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  build  a  fire  that  would 
open  a  way  in;  but  all  in  vain,  because  the 
Spaniards  threw  from  the  wall  such  a 
shower  of  hand  grenades,  rocks  and  other 
missiles,  that  even  buccaneer  valor  could 
not  stand  against  it. 

For  the  moment  even  Morgan  "began  to 
despair  of  success."  But  as  he  ran  to  a 
point  of  safety,  he  saw  a  party  that  he  had 
sent  against  a  smaller  fort  returning  in 
triumph,  and  with  that  he  thought  of  an 
expedient  that  would  give  him  access  to 
the  well-defended  fort. 

Hastily  gathering  poles  from  the  high- 
thatched  houses  of  the  peons  of  the  town, 
Morgan  made  a  dozen  ladders,  each  so 
broad  that  at  least  three  men  could  climb 
up  side  by  side.  Then  he  compelled  the 
monks  and  the  nuns  of  the  town — especi- 
ally the  nuns — to  carry  these  ladders  to 
the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  buccaneers 
marched  behind  them,  ready  to  mount  as 
soon  as  the  ladders  should  be  in  place. 
Morgan  thought  that  the  governor  would 
not  fire  on  these  devoted  people,  and  both 
monks  and  nuns  implored  the  governor  to 
surrender. 

But  for  once  the  Spaniards  were  gov- 
erned by  a  man  of  unbending  resolution. 
All  sorts  of  missiles,  including  earthen  pots 
containing  powder  and  a  burning  fuse, 
were  hurled  down  at  the  unfortunates,  but 


pricked  on  by  the  points  of  the  swords  in 
the  hands  of  the  buccaneers,  they  at  last 
got  the  ladders  against  the  walls,  and  then 
the  buccaneers,  with  Morgan  leading  the 
way,  were  soon  within  the  walls,  hewing 
down  the  Spaniards  by  such  strokes  of  the 
sword  as  the  fanatic  Montbar  might  have 
given. 

The  garrison  quickly  dropped  their  arms 
and  begged  for  mercy — all  but  one.  The 
governor  would  not  yield.  With  his  sword 
he  "killed  many  of  the  pirates  and  not  a 
few  of  his  own  soldiers  because  they  did 
not  stand  to  their  arms";  and  finally,  back- 
ing into  a  corner,  he  defended  himself  so 
well  that  no  buccaneer  could  get  near  him. 
In  vain  they  offered  him  his  life  because 
of  his  courage,  and  when  his  wife  and 
daughter  kneeled  before  him  and  begged 
him  to  yield,  he  replied: 

"By  no  means.  I  had  rather  die  as  a 
valiant  soldier  than  be  hanged  as  a  coward." 
And  so,  looking  with  clear  eyes  into  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  that  were  levelled  at 
him,  he  was  shot  to  death. 

As  the  sun  went  down  on  June  30th  the 
buccaneers  had  to  be  coaxed  into  making 
an  attack  upon  the  town.  At  sundown  on 
July  1  st,  thewhole  place  was  at  their  mercy. 
After  securing  their  prisoners  in  the  forts 
and  placing  a  few  sentinels  around  the 
town,  the  whole  buccaneer  force  "fell  to 
eating  and  drinking  as  usual;  committing 
all  manner  of  debauchery  and  excess," 
sparing  neither  matron  nor  maid  nor  relig- 
ious recluse,  until  a  time  came  when  "fifty 
courageous  men  might  have  retaken  the 
town  and  killed  all  the  pirates."  Almost 
every  man  was  dead  drunk  or  utterly  ex- 
hausted. 

For  two  weeks  thereafter  the  buccaneers 
searched  the  town  for  treasure.  Wells  and 
cisterns  were  cleaned.  Wherever  a  fresh- 
turned  sod  was  found  the  ground  was  dug 
up.  New  means  of  torture  were  devised 
to  compel  the  citizens  to  reveal  the  places 
where  treasures  were  hidden.  A  favorite 
device  consisted  of  a  stout  cord  and  a  stick. 
The  cord  was  tied  loosely  around  the  head 
of  the  victim,  one  end  of  the  stick  was  in- 
serted between  the  cord  and  the  head,  and 
then  the  stick  was  turned  so  as  to  tighten 
the  cord  and  compress  the  skull  of  the  un- 
fortunate until  his  eyes  popped  from  his 
head.  Morgan  looked  on  with  grinning 
lips,  while  tne  Spaniards  were  tortured, 
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and  invented  new  methods  for  increasing 
the  pain. 

In  the  meantime,  Morgan  had  shown 
the  arrogance  of  a  British  seaman  in  a  way 
not  unknown  to  the  seamen  of  that  race 
in  later  years.  The  president  of  Panama 
raised  an  army  of  1,500  men  with  which 
to  recapture  Porto  Bello.  In  some  way, 
not  related,  Morgan  learned  that  the  Span- 
iards were  coming,  but  instead  of  marching 
out  with  his  entire  crew  to  give  battle  he 
sent  only  100  men.  These,  by  taking  an 
advantageous  position  in  a  narrow  pass, 
routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  odds. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  his  army, 
the  president  of  Panama  sent  a  messenger 
to  ask  for  a  sample  of  the  weapons  by  which 
the  buccaneers  had  worked  such  wonders. 
Morgan  received  the  messenger  with  special 
courtesy,  and  giving  him  a  pistol  and  several 
bullets,  sent  him  back  with  a  message  say- 
ing, he  "was  much  pleased  to  show"  the 
president  "a  slender  pattern  of  the  arms 
wherewith  he  had  taken  Porto  Bello,"  and 
he  begged  the  president  to  "keep  them  a 
twelvemonth,  after  which  he  promised  to 
come  to  Panama  and  take  them  away." 
The  president  returned  the  pistol,  with  an 
emerald  ring,  and  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  buccaneers  would  better  not  try 
Panama. 

When  they  had  thoroughly  searched 
Porto  Bello,  the  buccaneers  demanded  and 
received  100,000  pieces  of  eight  as  a  ran- 
som. They  had  threatened  to  burn  the 
town  and  destroy  the  forts,  unless  200,000 
pieces  of  eight  were  given  them;  but  in  the 
meantime,  provisions  had  become  so  scarce 
that  the  buccaneers  were  forced  to  live  on 
horse  flesh,  while  the  Spaniards  were  left 
to  starve. 

With  the  ransom  and  such  plunder  as 


they  had  been  able  to  find,  the  buccaneers 
sailed  to  a  barren  coral  reef  on  the  coasr  of 
Cuba.  Then,  when  the  ships  had  anchored 
in  the  lee,  the  buccaneers  went  ashore  with 
their  purchase.  Pieces  of  eight  were  piled 
high  on  a  well-stretched  sail.  On  another, 
they  placed  the  solid  plate.  On  a  third, 
were  displayed  the  jewels  that  seemed  to 
flash  forth  flames  of  many  colors  as  they 
lay  in  the  sun,  and  on  a  fourth  sail,  they 
heaped  up  silks  and  velvets  and  linens  by 
the  cord.  And  how  the  buccaneers  gath- 
ered around  these  and  licked  their  chops, 
we  may  imagine.  Then  while  the  surf 
beat  white  upon  the  shoals,  and  the  sun 
shone  down  on  the  broken  coral,  they 
counted  the  coin,  and  weighed  the  plate, 
and  bid  for  the  jewels  and  then  divided  the 
woven  goods.  Though  less  valuable  than 
the  other  plunder,  by  the  pound  avoirdu- 
poise,  the  buccaneers  prized  fine  cloth 
highly.  There  is  a  record  of  one  merchant 
crew  that  joined  the  pirates  for  the  sake  of 
wearing  fine  red  shirts.  And  the  white 
goods  were  in  no  less  demand  among  the 
buccaneers.  With  many  winks  and  grins, 
they  made  bundles  of  the  fine  linen,  taken 
from  the  wealthy  sefioras  and  senoritas  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  carried  them  away,  for 
such  things  always  purchased  a  particu- 
larly warm  welcome  from  the  sweethearts 
of  the  home  port. 

In  spite  of  the  desertion  of  the  French, 
Morgan  had  said  to  his  men  "that  he 
doubted  not  to  make  a  good  fortune  by 
that  voyage,"  and  he  had  made  good  his 
word.  By  the  capture  of  stone  forts  that 
had  been  considered  impregnable,  he  had 
proved  himself  an  able  fighter.  And  he 
had  ended  all  by  a  "square  deal"  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  plunder.  It  was  now  certain 
that  when  next  he  called  for  volunteers  he 
would  have  a-plenty. 


THE    MORAL   EFFECTS    OF 
ATHLETICS 

BY   W.   R.   C.   LATSON,  M.  D. 


;]OT  the  least  among  the 
influences  of  our  modern 
everyday  life  is  ath- 
letics and  the  interest 
in  competitive  sports 
iilin;-  -""^'f..''.^]  and  games. 
i(Mf-^'~  ^-y-l  Among  the  young  men 
of  the  influential  classes,  young  men  who 
are  destined  to  be  in  control  of  the  im- 
portant movements  of  the  next  generation, 
a  large  majority  are  at  present  in  colleges 
where  one  of  their  interests,  if  not  their 
main  interest,  is  athletic  sports.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  enquire  what  influence  on  the  physical 
and  mental  character  of  the  future  man 
is  exerted  by  his  practice  of  athletics. 

It  is  probable  that  in  some  college  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  is  the 
young  man  who  will  be  twenty  years  hence 
either  Secretary  of  State,  Ambassador  to 
England,  Japan,  Germany  or  Russia,  or 
even  Chief  Executive  of  our  country. 
Among  the  young  men  now  in  the  col- 
leges are  the  future  captains  of  industry, 
heads  of  corporations,  financiers,  lawyers 
and  men  of  science.  Will  these  men  be 
more  efficient  in  their  various  lines  of 
activity  through  their  interest  in  athlet- 
ics, or  is  the  influence  of  an  opposite 
nature?  What  effect  upon  health  and 
physical  powers  does  athletics  exert?  Is 
the  practice  of  athletic  sports  and  games 
conducive  to  the  development  of  those 
abilities  and  characteristics  which  make 
a  man  more  efficient  in  the  battle  of  life? 
There  is  a  general  impression  abroad 
to  the  effect  that  the  practice  of  athletic 
sports  and  games  develops  physical 
strength  and  power.  And  to  a  large 
extent  this  is  true;  but  it  is  true  only 
with  certain  important  reservations. 
Most  athletic  sports  and  games  provide 


active  exercise  for  both  mind  and  muscle; 
and  in  cases  where  the  young  man  devotes 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  time  and 
energy  to  the  exercise,  the  effect  can  be 
only  good.  Frequently,  however,  per- 
sonal pride  or  class  pride  forms  a  factor 
in  the  problem,  and  this  puts  quite  a 
different  face  on  the  matter.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  young  man,  en- 
couraged by  his  friends  and  incited  by 
his  own  ambitions,  is  very  likely  not  only 
to  devote  to  the  game  an  amount  of  time 
far  in  excess  of  its  importance,  but  to 
subject  himself  to  strain  and  over-effort 
in  the  actual  practice.  The  result  of 
this,  of  course,  can  be  only  injury  to  both 
body  and  mind. 

Athletics  should  be  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  wholesomaness  and  effective- 
ness of  both  the  mental  and  physical 
powers;  and  in  many  cases  it  fulfills 
these  ends.  Unfortunately  the  abuses 
are  so  general,  however,  that  on  the  whole 
I  am  inclined  to  think  athletic  sports 
have  done  as  much  harm  as  good,  so  far 
as  their  physical  effect  is  concerned. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  human  body,  while 
adaptable  to  a  high  degree,  is  a  wonder- 
fully delicate  piece  of  mechanism — that 
while  it  may  resist  for  some  years  con- 
stant overdrafts  upon  its  powers,  con- 
stant strain  of  its  ligaments,  muscles  and 
organs,  such  demands  cannot  be  made 
upon  it  without  marked  and  permanent 
injury.  In  most  sports  and  games  the 
element  of  competition  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor,  and  this  element — the  desire 
to  conquer  one's  personal  opponent  or 
the  opposing  team — is  almost  sure  to 
induce  injurious  effort  both  of  muscle 
and  mind. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  effects  of 
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athletics  upon  the  body  that  we  are 
dealing  just  now;  but  with  the  influence 
of  sports  and  games  in  forming  the  mental 
and  moral  habits  of  the  young  men  who 
engage  in  them.  Is  the  general  effect 
upon  character  of  athletic  games  good  or 
bad?  Do  such  exercises  help  young  men 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  more  fearlessly, 
honorably  and  successfully?  To  what 
extent  does  the  practice  of  athletic  games 
tend  to  develop  those  qualities  of  mind 
which  we  value  most  highly  in  practical 
every-day  life? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  I  would 
return  the  general  reply  that  I  believe 
athletic  games  tend  to  develop  some  of 
the  most  admirable  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  which  can  be  found  in  the  human 
being.  In  the  life  of  every  day,  in  the 
struggle  for  place  and  power,  in  the  effort 
to  uplift  our  fellowmen  by  teaching  or 
writing  or  by  example — in  all  these  activi- 
ties there  are  certain  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  success  and  power.  The  man 
who  would  be  or  do  anything  significant 
in  the  world  must  have  physical  power, 
endurance  and  control;  he  must  possess 
courage  and  concentration,  aggressive- 
ness; he  must  have  clear  conceptions, 
quick  judgment  and  decisiveness;  he 
must,  last  of  all,  have  the  power  of  sacri- 
ficing himself  for  the  good  of  his  fellows. 

Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming 
that  all  these  characteristics  of  body  and 
mind  are  developed  by  the  proper 
practice  of  athletic  games. 

A  great  thinker  has  said  that  the  dif- 
ference between  men  consists,  essentially, 
not  in  variations  of  ability  or  in  oppor- 
tunity or  in  personal  charm,  but  in  will- 
power. An  indomitable  will  always  con- 
quers in  the  end.  If  we  glance  over  the 
epoch  makers  of  life — the  men  whose 
names  stand  out  upon  the  scroll  of  history, 
Caesar,  Savonarola,  Napoleon,  Luther, 
Cromwell,  Bismarck,  Washington,  Jack- 
son— we  shall  find  that  their  most  marked 
characteristic  was  will-power,  the  deter- 
mination to  do  something,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences. 

Now,  will-power  easily  becomes  a  habit. 
The  man  who  says  to  himself:  "I  am 
going  to  break  down  that  guard  no  matter 
what  the  consequences — even  if  I  break 
my  collar-bone,  break  my  arm,  my  leg, 
or  lose  my  life,"  is  the  man  who  will  also 


walk  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  or  face 
any  other  exigency  of  life  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit. 

As  a  means  of  developing  will-power 
and  courage,  I  place  football  first  of  all. 
Other  games  are  close  seconds,  but  better 
than  all  these  stands  football  as  a  means 
of  developing  aggressiveness,  courage, 
will.  Other  athletic  games  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect  in  training  charac- 
ter. The  man  who  catches  off  the  bat, 
knowing  that  a  mis  judgment  of  an  inch 
or  two  may  mean  disfigurement  for  life; 
the  man  who  pushes  his  horse  at  the  five- 
bar  gate,  realizing  that  a  fall  will  probably 
mean  injury  or  destruction;  the  man 
who,  in  boxing,  risks  the  blow  that  is 
going  to  mean  defeat  and  dangerous  in- 
jury; the  man  who  drives  his  automobile 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  minute,  knowing 
that  a  slight  failure  in  his  self-control  or 
a  slight  inequality  in  the  road,  will  mean 
to  him  death  and  defeat — all  these  are 
developing  that  faculty  which  means 
power:  all  these  are  developing  in  them- 
selves courage  and  will-power.  And  cour- 
age, backed  by  will,  is  the  prime  secret 
of  conquest  in  this  constant  struggle 
which  we  call  life. 

In  almost  every  form  of  athletic  game, 
judgment  is  an  important  requisite. 
Whether  it  be  the  high  fly  to  the  outfield, 
the  quick  return  in  tennis,  the  water 
jump  in  the  cross-country  run,  or  cross- 
counter  in  boxing — whichever  of  these  it 
is,  careful  and  rapid  judgment  is  essential 
to  success. 

Courage  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  exhibition  of  will-power,  and  all  those 
games  and  sports  which  develop  will- 
power inevitably  develop  courage  at  the 
same  time.  Perhaps  no  more  striking 
exhibition  of  courage  is  ever  shown  in 
any  human  activity  than  that  displayed 
by  the  boxer,  who  faces  in  the  ring  an 
adversary  at  least  his  equal,  and  perhaps 
his  superior,  in  the  pugilistic  struggle. 
The  moral  qualities  exhibited  by  boxers 
in  an  actual  knock-out  ring  fight  of,  say, 
twenty  rounds,  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  moral  power  which  could  be 
mentioned.  Each  of  the  contestants  is 
in  danger  not  only  of  physical  injury, 
which  is  to  him  a  trifle,  but  dishonor,  loss 
of  prestige  and  injury  to  those  bettors 
who  have  risked  their  money  on  him  and 
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who,  through  the  slightest  carelessness  or 
failure  on  his  part,  may  lose  their  money. 

Boxing  is  an  exercise  which  is  not  only 
of  the  most  marked  benefit  in  a  purely 
physical  way,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost 
value  as  a  means  of  training  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties.  One  of  the  most 
unfortunate  whimsicalities  of  our  very 
whimsical  day,  is  the  prejudice  against 
boxing  as  a  sport  and  exercise.  There 
is  no  sport  in  which  there  is  provided 
such  splendid  exercise  for  body  and  mind 
and  spirit  as  in  boxing. 

The  physical  influence  of  boxing  is 
superb.  Every  muscle  and  organ  is 
brought  into  active  use.  So  far  as  mental- 
ity is  concerned,  the  perception,  imagina- 
tion, judgment,  discretion,  self-confidence, 
aggressiveness  and  will,  are  all  brought 
into  active  and  rapid  use.  The  boxer 
who  fails  in  perceiving  his  opponent's 
intention;  who  misses  in  judging  the 
power  or  reach  of  his  blow;  who  is  lacking 
in  self-confidence,  will-power  or  aggres- 
siveness; who  fails  for  one  moment  to 
remember  all  the  weak  points  of  the  man 
against  whom  he  is  working — that  boxer 
is  likely  to  fail,  to  lose  what  we  all  value, 
that  is,  reputation,  public  confidence 
and  income.  Among  the  many  sports 
and  games  which  are  of  value  in  training 
the  mind,  I  place  boxing  as  by  all  means 
the  most  valuable. 

I  have  studied  and  played  many  games 
in  my  life,  but  I  know  of  no  game  which 
is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  complicated  as 
baseball.  I  know  of  no  game  which  could 
be  more  easily  explained  to  a  child,  and 
no  game  which  would  require  so  complete 
and  thorough  concentration.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  position  in  athletics  where  a 
man  would  have  to  exercise  so  much 
judgment,  imagination,  perception,  in- 
sight, self-control,  self-confidence  and 
will,  as  in  the  pitcher's  box  during  a  game 
between  expert  players. 

The  pitcher  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  an  expert  at  the  game.  He  must  know 
every  situation.  He  must  realize  every 
possibility.  He  must  know  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  each  batter  who  stands 
up  before  him;  indeed,  he  must  realize 
the  batter's  mood  at  the  moment.  He 
must  have  full  and  complete  appreciation 
of  the  game,  and  of  the  proper  method 
of  meeting  any  one  of  twenty  contingen- 


cies which  may  arise  without  a  second's 
warning.  He  must  withal,  be  a  trained 
athlete,  who  has  mastered  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  art  in  all  athletics,  the 
art  of  throwing  a  ball.  And  he  must  be 
so  thoroughly  self-controlled  as  to  deter- 
mine exactly  when  and  where  this  ball 
must  be  delivered,  with  what  particular 
curve,  at  what  speed,  and  perhaps  with 
what  pantomime  adopted  to  mislead  the 
watchful  batsman  and  his  coach. 

The  baseball  catcher  has  an  almost 
equally  difficult  task.  Fear  he  has  long 
since  outlived.  The  broken  fingers,  the 
broken  nose,  the  smashed  teeth — any  of 
these  may  be  his  without  a  moment's 
notice.  Yet  he  must  calmly  face  the 
pitcher,  act  in  accordance  with  signals 
given,  and  be  ready  at  an  instant's 
notice  to  take  in  the  entire,  situation  on 
the  field  and  to  deliver  the  ball  in  ac- 
cordance. Error  of  judgment  means  dis- 
grace. Error  of  physical  control  means 
disgrace.  Few  positions  in  life  are  of 
more  value  as  a  means  of  moral,  mental 
and  physical  training,  than  that  of  the 
catcher  behind  the  bat.  In  fact  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  man  who  is  a 
thoroughly  good  catcher  or  an  expert 
pitcher — the  man  who  has  worked  his 
way  to  the  top  on  the  'varsity  nine, 
the  National  or  the  League  team,  has  de- 
veloped powers  which  will  insure  him 
success  in  any  walk  of  life  in  which  he 
chooses  to  earnestly  apply  himself. 

As  Bernard  Shaw  says  in  his  clever 
little  book,  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite," 
"Man  has  not  come  as  yet:  so  far  we 
have  only  men."  That  is  to  say,  the 
great  thing  is  not  the  individual  man, 
but  the  mass.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
democracy;  and  perhaps  in  no  respect 
is  athletic  sport  of  more  value  than  in 
developing  this  spirit  of  democracy. 
The  center-rush  on  the  football  eleven 
may  be  the  son  of  a  billionaire,  the 
quarterback  may  be  a  chap  who  is 
working  his  way  through  college  by 
chopping  wood  and  making  fires.  But 
between  them  in  sport  there  is  no 
distinction.  And  this  is  the  spirit  of 
sport. 

Not  only  in  all  athletic  games  are 
the  men  entirely  equal  and  free  from  any 
artificial  or  conventional  distinction,  but 
on  the  field  during  an  active  game  it  is 
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essential  in  many  instances  that  a  man 
should  miss  a  brilliant  play  which  might 
be  his,  in  favor  of  some  other  man  who  is 
entitled  to  the  play.  In  football  and 
in  baseball  this  is  constantly  seen. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  when 
shortstop  and  second-base  both  go  for 
a  high  in-fly,  the  coach  will  call  out  which 
is  to  take  the  ball.  Prompt  obedience 
to  this  command  is  imperative.  Often 
enough  it  means  loss  of  distinction,  but 
it  means  also,  something  far  more  valu- 
able to  the  player  than  any  mere  distinc- 
tion could  possibly  be.  It  means  that, 
however  dimly,  the  man  who  thus  sub- 
jugates himself  to  his  fellow,  is  learning 
life's  most  valuable  lesson  of  unselfish- 
ness— the  lesson  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
dividual, but  the  work  done  by  the  team, 
that  is  important — the  work  done  by 
humanity  as  a  whole. 

Wellington  said:  "I  won  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  on  the  cricket-field  twenty  years 
ago,"  thus  epitomizing  the  statements 
just  made  above,  that  in  athletic  sports 
and  games  we  find  splendid  training  for 
those  powers  which  will  win  success 
and  distinction  in  every-day  life. 

The  noted  pugilist,  "Bob"  Fitzsim- 
mons,  has  over  and  over  again  won  his 
battles,  snatching  them  from  the  very 
jaws  of  defeat,  only  because  of  his 
phenomenal  will-power.  Another  still 
more  famous  fighter,  now  passed  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  "has-been"  class,  John 
L.  Sullivan,  won  his  battles  by  very 
different  methods.  Sullivan  was  morally 
as  well  as  physically  aggressive.  With 
him  it  was  literally  "Faust  rechi,"  the 
strong    right    arm.     Sullivan    waded    in 


with  his  tremendous  weight  and  rapid 
movements,  forming  an  irresistible  in- 
ertia. His  man  was  smashed  down  be- 
fore he  could  even  think  of  a  defense. 

Back  of  Fitzsimmons'  clever  tactics, 
back  of  Sullivan's  marvelous  rushes,  was 
the  character  of  each  man.  Fitzsimmons 
was  slender,  lanky,  cool-headed,  self-con- 
trolled, patient;  Sullivan  massive,  power- 
ful, aggressive,  impatient  and  passion- 
ate. The  tactics  of  each  man  were  sim- 
ply the  result  of  the  man's  personal 
character.  And  so  is  it  always  in  sports 
and  games,  the  man's  success  or  failure 
will  depend  upon  his  moral  characteristics 
even  more  than  upon  his  physique.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  the  ath- 
letic sports  themselves  will  develop  in 
him  certain  powers  and  abilities. 

The  practice  of  athletics  is  not  entirely 
and  altogether  beneficial  to  the  young 
man  who  engages  in  it.  Harm  is  often 
done.  Physical  strain  leading  to  disease 
and  weakness  in  later  life;  divergence  of 
the  young  man's  energies  from  more  im- 
portant matters;  the  encouragement  of 
aggressiveness,  brutality  and  the  spirit  of 
self-advancement — these  are  frequent  re- 
sults of  athletic  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  good 
effects  of  athletics  probably  more  than 
outpoint  the  bad.  Courage  gained 
through  boxing,  football,  baseball,  high 
diving,  automobiling;  perception,  judg- 
ment, aggressiveness,  learned  in  the  same 
schools;  altruism  through  team  work; 
discretion  and  obedience — all  these  are 
valuable  in  the  practical  hurly-burly  of 
every-day  life,  and  all  these  are  part  of 
the  general  moral  effects  of  athletics. 
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The  tactless,  shall  I  say 
fool,  Monroe  Doctrine  talk 
by  Professor  Burgess  the 
other  day  at  Berlin  under 
guise  of  the  American  His- 
tory Professorship,  seems 
again  to  have  awakened 
the  Little  Germany  in  Bra- 
zil fetich,  which  every  now 
and  again  flashes  forth  to  inflame  a  certain 
quality  of  American  statesmen  and  to  in- 
thrall  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  our 
periodical  literature. 

The  articles  written  about  South  Amer- 
ica within  the  last  three  years  would,  I 
fancy,  number  into  the  hundreds,  yet  not 
half  a  dozen  of  the  authors  had  qualified 
by  sufficient  travel  or  study  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  any  of  its  phases;  and  of  those 
that  had  done  so,  one  is  so  extreme  an  op- 
timist as  to  be  misleading,  while  another 
is  too  intimately  connected  with  sundry 
enterprises  to  be  unprejudiced. 
Three    South    American    topics    seem 


most  to  delight  the  soul  of  the  journalistic 
speculator:— 

1.  The  Germanization  of  Brazil. 

2.  The  Fulfillment  of  Pan-Americanism. 

3.  A  Railway  to  Unite  the  Three  Amer- 
icas. 

And  of  these  three  the  Pan-Germanic 
propaganda  of  Brazil  is  the  most  fruitful 
of  political  hysteria.  This  is  the  theme 
which  the  blundering  Professor  holding 
(oh,  the  irony  of  it)  the  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessorship of  American  History  at  Berlin 
University,  has  set  a-quivering. 

Of  all  the  bugaboos  in  this  world  of 
political  ghosts,  perhaps  the  most  shadowy 
is  the  constantly  repeated  warning  against 
Germany's  absorption  of  Brazil! 

O,  La-la! 

The  German  inhabitants  of  Brazil  num- 
ber about  250,000  in  a  total  population  of 
something  like  17,000,000;  and  Brazil  is 
about  as  large  as  the  United  States  minus 
Alaska.  There  are  three  Italians  for  one 
German  in  Brazil,  and  ten  dollars  of  Brit- 
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ish  capital   for  every  German  dollar  in- 
vested. 

In  the  two  southern  states  of  Brazil, 
there  was  considerable  German  immigra- 
tion about  1840,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  original  immigrants  have  multiplied 
amazingly.  But  they  have  not  been  rein- 
forced to  any  considerable  extent  by  sub- 
sequent immigration,  and  they  have  inter- 
married freely  with  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Brazilians. 

I  believe  I  am  very  near  the  correct  fig- 
ures in  stating  that  in  the  last  ten  years, 
less  than  ten  thousand  Germans  have  im- 
migrated into  Brazil.  Their  principal  cen- 
ters are  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Santos;  and  the  three  southern 
states  of  Parana,  Sta.  Catharina,  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

Much  misleading  informa- 
Shoe  ^on  aDOut     German-Bra- 

zilians    has    been    floated 
on  the         both   in    England  and    in 
this  country.    Real  estate 
Other         speculators  and  indiscreet, 
or  ignorant,  or  subsidized 
newspapers  have  sought  to 
create  the  impression  that 
these  Germans  constitute  a  State  within 
the  State,  and  are  intriguing  for  political 
independence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
idea,  and  nothing  farther  from  actual  fact 
than  this  statement.  With  the  exception 
of  about  one  per  cent,  they  are  all  natural- 
ized Brazilians;  and  if  my  travels  through 
Brazil  taught  me  anything,  it  was  that 
nothing  is  farther  from  the  thought  of 
these  people  than  political  agitation  or 
political  aspiration  of  any  character. 

The  Germans  in  Brazil  are  of  two  kinds, 
those  in  the  commercial  and  those  in  the 
colonial  movement.  Those  of  the  com- 
mercial movement  are  but  a  comparative 
handful,  remain  German  for  the  greater 
part  and  are  interested  solely  in  their  trade. 
Those  in  the  colonial  movement  are  repre- 
sented by  a  class  of  very  hard-working 
farmers  and  small  trades-people,  whose 
chief  desire,  so  far  as  I  could  determine, 
seems  to  be  left  alone.  Only  a  compara- 
tive few  of  the  present  colonial  Germans 
were  born  in  Germany,  and  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatsoever  with  political  move- 
ments in  the  Fatherland. 

A  great-to-do  is  made  by  the  alarmist 


exploiter  of  the  Pan-Germanic  theory  over 
the  fact  that  these  Germans  speak  their 
own  language  rather  than  the  Portuguese 
of  their  adopted  country.  The  reason  foi 
this  is  clear  enough  to  any  one  who  really 
knows  the  subject,  and  the  country;  it  is 
the  very  natural  one  of  clinging  to  the  na- 
tive common  tongue  by  a  settlement  geo- 
graphically isolated  from  their  Brazilian 
fellow  countrymen.  Furthermore,  only 
recently  has  the  national  or  state  govern- 
ment taken  official  notice  of  their  educa- 
tional condition,  and  established  local 
schools.  The  children  of  these  Germans, 
so-called,  not  only  are  learning  the  Bra- 
zilian language,  but  they  are  learning  it 
more  generally  than  the  German  language. 
They  go  to  school  with  the  native  children, 
play  with  them,  and  are  in  thought  and 
action  and  speech  more  Brazilian  than 
German. 

Of  course,  these  people,  like  all  other 
people,  growl  occasionally  with  reason  or 
without,  at  one  kind  or  another  of  mal- 
administration; and,  no  doubt,  when  they 
are  drinking  at  their  clubs,  they  may  in- 
dulge in  vapory  talk  about  an  independent 
German  Republic,  or  brag  how  quickly  the 
Kaiser  would  come  to  their  assistance,  etc., 
etc.;  but  this  is  all  beer  talk  (good  beer 
they  brew,  too,  down  there).  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  never  has  been  any  sort  of  an 
outbreak  against  Brazilian  rule,  nor  even 
any  serious  conspiracy,  and  Brazil  to-day 
has  no  better  citizens,  no  more  loyal  citi- 
zens; in  fact,  no  citizens  so  loyal,  as  these 
descendants  of  the  original  German  immi- 
grants. 

Indeed,  I  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
descendants  of  the  German  immigrants 
are  better  citizens,  stancher,  more  worth 
while  to  Brazil  than  her  own  native-born 
Brazilian  citizens.  In  a  word,  the  agri- 
cultural Germans  of  southern  Brazil  are 
being  gradually  absorbed,  although  the 
process  is  a  slow  one,  because  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  social  and  political  medium. 
Except  in  the  wholesale  trade  at  the  sea- 
ports, I  see  no  chance  for  any  considerable 
German  influence  in  Brazilian  affairs. 
The  Italian  influence  is  far  more  likely  to 
become  dominant — that  is  a  possibility  of 
not  so  many  years  distant. 

The  German  commercial  invasion  of  Bra- 
zil is  much  more  a  reality — another  ques- 
tion which  I  will  take  up  later. 
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Pan  -Americanism  is  a  beau  - 
tiful  theory.  It  is  an  ideal 
that  warms  South  Ameri- 
cans to  oratorical  flights — 
especially  the  Brazilian,  to 
Walks  whom  oratory  is  a  dissi- 
pation; and,  in  common 
with  most  orators  at  po- 
litical gatherings,  literality 
counts  for  naught  compared  with  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric.  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  belittling  the  work  of  such  inter- 
national gatherings  as  the  last  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  regard  their  influence  as  wide  and 
most  desirable;  and  I  believe  President 
Roosevelt  has  done  few  wiser  things  than 
to  have  started  Secretary  Root  on  the 
South  American  tour  from  which  he  re- 
cently returned. 

But  there  is  knowledge  in  looking  facts 
squarely  between  the  eyes. 

There  is  no  more  chance  of  a  community 
of  ideals  or  interests  or  sympathy  be- 
tween Brazil  and  Venezuela,  or  Peru  and 
Brazil,  or  Argentine  and  Chili,  than  there 
is  between  England  and  Russia,  or  France 
and  Germany.  And  there  is  absolute  in- 
difference between  South  America  and 
Central  America. 

Pan-American  delegates  may  wax  patri- 
otic in  support  of  the  theory  of  unity  against 
the  outside,  but  those  of  us  who  have  trav- 
eled South  America  sufficiently  to  know  the 
country  and  its  people,  are  well  aware  that 
it  isnOtxfrom  the  outside,  but  from  the 
inside,  that  the  ideal  is  threatened. 

And  the  South  Americans  know  this, 
too. 

In  all  this  broiherly-love  declamation 
what  assurance  is  there  for  instance,  to 
Bolivar,  or  to  Peru,  that  Brazil  will  not 
again  annex  sections  of  their  country  that 
develop  sufficiently  rich  in  rubber  to  make 
such  annexation  desirable? 

What  assurance  is  there  to  Ecuador  that 
it  will  remain  intact  against  the  greater 
progression  or  restlessness  of  its  neighbors? 
What  assurance  is  there  to  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay  against  final  division  between 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic? 

That  is  practical  Pan-Americanism  and 
the  kind  which  I  observe  finds,  naturally 
enough.no  recognition  at  these  conferences 
where  only  beautiful  thought  and  impas- 
sioned oratory  prevail. 


And  the 


Band 


But  of  all  South  American 
dreams,    none   is   perhaps 
more  recurrent,   and  cer- 
tainly none  is  more  inviting 
to  the  Latin   imagination 
Begins         than  that  which  proposes 
at  a  very  "early  day"  to 
to  Play        connect    New    York    and 
Buenos  Aires  by  rail.  What 
we  are  going  to  do  with  South  America  in 
a  trade  way  when  this  railroad  is  completed, 
makes  almost  as  wondrous  a  tale  as  that 
other  stock  pledge  of  the  enthusiastic  con- 
cerning what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  commercially 
when  the  Canal  is  finished. 

The  fact  that  the  west  coast  is  the  com- 
paratively arid  side  of  South  America,  and 
that  already  an  open  roadway  for  whom- 
soever seeks  it  leads  to  the  incomparably 
rich  and  fertile  east  coast,  is  of  course  en- 
tirely beside  the  question.  Besides,  why 
take  the  fruit  that  hangs  ready  to  drop 
into  our  lap,  when  you  can  make  people 
believe  in  golden  apples  beyond  the  divide? 
I  read  in  the  press  announcements  of 
this  gigantic  scheme,  that  "of  the  total 
mileage  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires, 
10,400  miles,  all  but  about  one-third — 
3,059  miles — is  completed,  or  under  con- 
struction, or  in  such  condition  as  promises 
a  speedy  construction."  But  I  do  not  see 
it  explained  that  practically  all  this  "com- 
pleted" part  is  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  projectors  further  and  quaintly 
declare  that  "the  gaps  are  1,200  miles  in 
Peru,  450  miles  in  Ecuador,  845  miles  in 
Columbia,  and  1,200  miles  in  Panama  and 
Central  America."  Deliciously  naive,  con- 
sidering that  the  1,200  miles  in  Peru,  the 
450  miles  in  Ecuador,  etc.,  just  about 
represent  the  total  coast  line  proposed. 
In  a  word,  with  the  exception  of  one  little 
spur  of  twenty  miles,  there  is  no  north 
and  south  railway  on  the  entire  west  coast 
of  South  America  north  of  Valparaiso. 
And  probably  there  is  no  stretch  of 
country  anywhere  in  the  world  over  which 
a  railroad  need  be  constructed  at  greater 
cost,  and  with  less  prospect  of  returns 
from  local  traffic.  It  reads  well  on  paper; 
it  is  a  good  subject  for  editorial  expansion 
on  the  occasions  of  Pan-American  con- 
ference— but  it  is  a  hazy  dream. 

If  the  backers  of  this  impractical,  pros- 
pectively unprofitable  scheme  would  organ- 
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ize  to  open  the  wonderful  waterways  of 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  and  the  Argentine, 
which  tap  every  section  of  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  worth  tapping,  there 
would  be  a  project  calculated  to  make  this 
wonderful  country  a  marvel  of  productive- 
ness, and  present  the  world  of  investors 
with  an  investment  they  could  seriously 
consider. 

If  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
Mount         nas  succeeded  in  climbing 
Mt.   McKinley,  and   there 
McKinley      seems  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  authenticity 
Scaled         of  the  telegram  announcing 
his   success,    he   must   be 
credited  with  the  most  notable  perform- 
ance  yet   achieved   in    North    American 
mountaineering,  for  this  no  doubt  is  the 
most  difficult  peak  on  our  continent.     To 
have  reached  the  top  with  but   a  single 
assistant  (for  the  rest  of   his  party  were 
separated,  exploring  and  mapping  the  sur- 
rounding  country),    is   indicative  of   Dr. 
Cook's  persistency  and  faith  in  final  suc- 
cess   after   two  trying    and   unsuccessful 
previous  experiences. 

His  estimate  of  this  Alaskan  peak  places 
its  height  at  22,800,  instead  of  20,000,  as 
hitherto,  but  until  Dr.  Cook  returns  to  re- 
veal his  calculations  and  scientific  data,  we 
must  hold  to  the  old  estimate. 

Meanwhile  he  merits  congratulations  on 
the  performance,  the  full  particulars  of 
which  we  shall  await  with  great  interest; 
and  since  some  question  has  arisen  through 
the  doubting  of  his  original  telegram,  full 
particulars,  of  course,  will  be  expected  by 
the  public  that  is  waiting  to  award  the 
Doctor  with  the  mountaineering  honors  of 
1906. 

And  1906  has  been  a  year  of  distinguished 
performances  in  mountain  climbing.  The 
Duke  of  Abruzzi,  whose  ascent  of  Mt.  St. 
Elias  has  been  eclipsed  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  by  Dr.  Cook's  more  recent 
feat,  succeeded  last  June  in  surmounting 
the  second  highest  (19,024)  summit  of 
the  Ruwenzori  Range  in  Central  Africa. 
The  highest  summit  (Mt.  Kibo)  of  this 
range  being  19,912. 

But  the  achievement  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Workman  last  August  over- 
shadows that  of  the  Italian  Duke  in  Africa, 
for  they  succeeded  in  climbing  to  23,394 
feet   on    the  peak  of  the  Chago   Lungma 


glacier  in  the  Himalayas.  This,  I  believe, 
is  a  record  in  height;  though  by  no  means 
.so  difficult  an  undertaking  as  McKinley. 
The  Workmans  camped  for  two  nights  at 
21,000  feet,  which  becomes  also  a  record 
for  a  mountaineer's  camp. 

Thus,  the  mountain  climbing  honors  of 
1906  may  be  said  to  justly  belong  to  Amer- 
ica, for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  and  Dr. 
Cook  are  Americans. 
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In  exploration,  America 
has  also  played  a  part  in  the 
year  just  closing  through 
that  Makes  the  successful  penetration 
of  Labrador  by  Dillon  Wal- 
lace, and  my  ascent  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
River  and  trip  to  the 
Guaharibos  Indians,  a 
tribe  of  savages  never  before  visited  by  a 
white  man. 

Among  foreigners,  the  name  of  Captain 
Roald  Amundsen,  the  Norwegian,  is  pre- 
eminent in  exploration  for  1906,  for  in 
sailing  throughout  the  Northwest  passage 
on  his  ship,  he  has  achieved  what  for  three 
centuries  men  have  been  struggling  to  ac- 
complish. 

The  Sir  John  Franklin  expedition  in  1847 
(about),  made  the  discovery  of  this  pas- 
sage, but  was  lost  in  an  endeavor  to 
thread  it.  On  my  trip  through  the  Barren 
Grounds  in  1895,  near  the  Copper  Mine 
River,  I  passed  the  last  permanent  inland 
camp  made  by  the  ill-fated  Franklin  party. 
There  is  another  passage  which  is  credited 
to  McClure,  but  never  has  been  negotiated 
by  any  one  ship,  or  by  any  other  explorer 
than  its  original  discoverer,  McClure,  who 
in  1850-53  made  it  by  ship  and  by  a  dog  sled. 

Of  other  foreigners,  that  great  explorer, 
Sven  Hedin,  whose  trips  have  of  recent 
years  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of  all 
scientific  adventurers,  is  for  the  third  time 
attempting  what  to  this  day,  perhaps,  re- 
mains the  most  difficult  journey  on  the 
globe — that  to  Lhasa. 

Another  foreigner,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
is  making  his  way  toward  the  North  Pole 
via  Franz-Josef-Land — the  route  of  that 
other  more  distinguished  explorer,  Fridtjof 
Nansen,  and  subsequently  of  Abruzzi.  It 
is  a  significant  fact,  by  the  way,  that  Ab- 
ruzzi on  returning  from  the  memorable 
journey  which  put  to  the  credit  of  his  party 
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the  farthest  north,  stated  his  belief  to  be 
that  the  route  via  Greenland  is  the  more 
desirable  and  more  possible  one  for  at- 
taining the  honor  for  which  so  many  lives 
have  been  offered. 

Our  own  Peary  is  now  making  his  attack 
on  the  Pole  via  the  Greenland  route,  where 
the  problem  of  dog  feed  and  of  helpers  is 
not  so  forbidding  as  via  the  other.  No 
word  has  been  heard  from  Peary  since  he 
went  in,  though  if  his  first  attempt  has  been 
successful,  word  is  apt  to  come  before  the 
year  closes.  If  the  North  Pole  is  ever  to 
be  reached,  Peary  ought  to  be  the  suc- 
cessful explorer,  for  none  has  ventured  into 
the  north  so  thoroughly  equipped  with  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge,  and  outfit. 
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Justice  McAvoy  of  the  New 
York  Bench  set  an  exam- 
ple the  other  day,  which,  if 
to  You,  followed  by  others,  would 
provide  one  of  the  most 
Judge  effective  means  of  protect- 

ing our  song  birds. 
The  Justice  gave  thirty  days  in  prison  to 
a  man  brought  before  him  for  having  killed 
a  song  bird  in  Central  Park,  and  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  said: 

'  'I  am  sending  you  to  jail  instead  of  fining  you  in 
order  that  men  of  your  vicious  tendency  may  take 
warning.  The  city  spends  large  sums  of  money  every 
year  for  the  protection  and  the  preservation  of  these 
song  birds. 

'  'It  is  an  outrage,  such  as  I  imagine  men  like  you 
cannot  appreciate,  that  armed  bands  of  men  and 
boys  slaughter  these  birds,  which  are  the  pride  of  the 
city,  ancrare  none  too  plentiful  at  that.  You  will  go 
to  jail  for  a  term,  and  so  will  any  other  man  brought 
before  me  for  the  same  offense." 

Will  the  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,/aiid  Chicago  papers  please 
copy?  ) 

One  of  the  greatest  victo- 
Cut  it  r*es    tnat    yet    has    been 

achieved    by    the   protec- 
off  tors  of  game  birds  in  this 

country,    is    the    decision 
the  handed  down  not  so  long 

ago  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  case  of  The 
People    of    the    State    of 
New  York  vs.  John  Hill. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  the  proprietor 
of  the  Clarendon  Hotel  of  Brooklyn,  had 
been  arrested  for  serving  grouse  and  plo- 
ver during  the  closed  New  York  season. 
Hill  and  his  lawyers  claimed  that  the  birds 
were  imported,  and  not  native,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  was  nothing  within  the 
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law  to  prevent  them  from  selling.  Hill 
won  in  the  first  court  and  the  matter  was 
then  taken  by  the  friends  of  game  pro- 
tection up  to  the  Superior  Court,  where 
game  protection  was  upheld  and  Hill  ad- 
judged guilty.  Forthwith  the  case  was 
carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  where, 
as  I  have  said,  Hill  was  defeated  and  the 
cause  of  game  protection  given  its  most 
encouraging  experience. 

This  case  should  be  heralded  far  and 
wide  over  these  United  States,  and  I  am 
recording  it  here  for  that  purpose,  and  not 
as  a  news  item. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  com- 
bat in  the  protection  of  game  birds  has 
been  this  very  claim  by  hotels  and  res- 
taurants and  others  that  the  state  has 
no  right  to  stop  the  sale  of  game  birds  that 
are  not  killed  within  the  state.  It  re- 
quires no  great  exercise  of  intelligence  to 
comprehend  that  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible, if  the  sale  of  game  birds  were  per- 
mitted under  this  interpretation  of  the 
law,  there  would  be  literally  no  protection 
whatsoever  for  our  native  birds,  because  it 
is  true,  of  course  literally  true,  that  these 
so-called  foreign  birds  are  not  foreign  birds 
at  all,  but  birds  brought  in  from  adjacent 
states,  smuggled  in  unlawfully,  and  kept 
in  cold  storage  to  serve  during  the  closed 
season  as  "imported." 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment over  this  question;  a  great  many 
cases  in  the  cause  of  game  protection  have 
been  lost  in  different  courts  of  different 
states  through  the  exploitation  of  this 
very  point  in  the  law.  It  has  been  fought 
back  and  forth,  but  always  won  finally  by 
the  friends  of  game  protection  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Yet  there  has  never  been  a 
case  so  thoroughly  threshed  out,  or  a 
decision  so  unequivocal  as  this  one  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which 
the  game  warden  is  upheld  and  justified 
in  his  arrest  and  prosecution  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Clarendon  Hotel.  I  dwell 
on  this  case  because  it  is  one  that  should 
give  cheer  to  all  friends  of  protection. 
There  is  no  question  now  of  the  right  being 
on  the  side  of  those  of  us  who  seek  to  con- 
serve the  disappearing  wild  bird  life  of  this 
country. 

Courage  to  fight  is  the  only  requirement 
now.    Let  us  hope  that  will  not  be  lacking. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  since  the 
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decision  of  this  case  against  the  Brooklyn 
hotel  and  while  I  am  writing  this  para- 
graph, the  Waldorf  of  New  York  is  being 
taken  to  account  on  the  very  same  matter, 
viz.,  the  sale  of  so-called  foreign  game  in 
closed  season. 

I    am   writing  this  before 
The  New       tne  football  season  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Prince- 
Football        ton-Cornell   game,    but    it 
has  gone  far  enough  to  up- 
a  hold  the  wisdom  and  judg- 

ment of  those  who  fought 
last  winter  for  the  revision 
of  the  old  rules.  It  has 
gone  far  enough  to  confute  those  who 
claimed  that  the  new  rules  would  result 
merely  in  chaos,  that  ground  gaining  by 
carrying  the  ball  would  be  impossible, 
that  the  brutality  would  not  be  eliminated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  football  under  the 
new  rules  is  a  success.  We  have  as  a  result 
a  more  open  and,  therefore,  a  more  inter- 
esting game;  a  cleaner  game  and  one  with 
more  fun  in  it  for  both  the  player  and  the 
spectator.  There  is  not  enough  fun  in  it 
yet  for  the  player — but  that  will  come. 
This  season  is  the  entering  wedge. 

For  the  present,  we  know  that  the  ten 
yard  rule  has  practically  done  away  with 
so-called  mass  play;  that  the  new  "down" 
rule  eliminates  the  brutality  of  piling  up  on 
the  player;  that  the  forward  pass  gives  us 
the  open  play,  which  both  football  men 
and  spectators  have  been  urgently  de- 
manding. 

I  am  looking  for  a  season  that  will  close 
with  great  credit  to  the  new  rule  makers, 
and  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  game. 
I  see  a  tendency  by  some  of  the  colleges 
to  ante-game  agreements  that  only  one 
umpire  shall  be  used,  instead  of  two  as  the 
rules  provide. 

This  should  be  stamped  out  instantly. 
The  captains  of  the  competing  teams  have 
no  right  whatever  to  agree  on  the  violation 
of  a  plain  rule.  They  would  have  just  as 
much  right  to  agree  before  the  game  that, 
for  example,  no  penalty  will  be  asked  or 
accepted  for  off-side  play,  or  for  slugging, 
or  for  any  other  violation  of  the  rules. 

In  a  word,  the  captains  have  no  right  to 
play  under  any  other  than  the  letter  cf  the 
rule  as  put  forth  by  the  Committee;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  umpires  are 
needed,  not  only  to  preserve  the  cleanli- 


ness of  the  game,  but  to  help  the  referee, 
who  with  the  forward  pass  has  really  more 
than  the  average  man  can  keep  track  of. 

Like  begets  like.  Another  wholesome 
indication  of  the  present  season  is  the  un- 
der-graduated protest  at  Harvard  against 
secret  football  practice.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  crews  were  practicing  in  se- 
cret, and  one  of  the  last  props  of  the  old 
foolish  regime  will  be  knocked  out  when 
this  secret  football  practice  is  likewise 
forgotten.  I  have  been  following  the 
football  fortunes  of  the  colleges  for  some- 
thing like  twenty  years,  and  I  cannot  re- 
call a  single  game  of  any  consequence 
that  was  won  by  plays  developed  in  secret. 
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The  effort  making  by  the 
friends  of  the  late  "Adiron- 
dack" Murray  to  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory, 
and  to  aid  his  wife  and 
daughters,  securing  to 
them  the  family  home- 
stead, is  one  to  which  every  sportsman 
should  respond. 

"Adirondack"  Murray  was  a  pioneer  in 
wholesome  outdoor  literature.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
perusal  of  his  books  have  resulted  in  start- 
ing the  present  helpful  inclination  to  out- 
door life  that  is  sweeping  over  our  country. 
An  association  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  this  memorial,  and  it 
will  take  but  a  few  dollars  from  only  those 
who  have  read  Murray's  books  to  make 
the  project  a  success.  I  am  sure  I  will  not 
appeal  in  vain.  Communications  on  this 
matter  should  be  addressed  to  Harry *V. 
Radford,  212  East  105th  St.,  New  York. 


The  next  shooting  match  of 
the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  Ft. 
Clinton,  O.,  and  I  hope 
that  the  western  men  will 
cut  out  of  their  meeting 
all  the  comic  opera  at- 
tachments and  arrange- 
ments that  have  played  so 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  matches  held  in 
recent  years  at  Sea  Girt. 

As  I  understand  the  mission  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  it  is  to  encourage 
shooting  with  a  view  to  giving  us  some 
reasonable  ground  for  wearing  with  credit 
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the  title  of  marksman.  If  this  be  true, 
certainly  matches  must  be  shot  under  or- 
dinary and  fair  and  reasonable  conditions. 

Last  August,  when  I  visited  Sea  Girt, 
the  scene  of  the  last  match,  had  1  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  tendency  1  would  have 
thought  I  was  attending  a  match  at  fancy 
shooting.  What  with  barometers,  and  ther- 
mometers, and  wind  gauges,  and  umbrellas, 
the  range  looked  like  a  signal  station  of  the 
weather  bureau.  No  doubt,  such  arrange- 
ments are  all  right,  for,  say,  a  sharp-shoot- 
er's contest,  but  as  a  rule  of  the  tourna- 
ment, they  are,  it  seems  to  me,  entirely 
beside  the  mission  of  the  Association. 

The  chief  thing,  the  only  thing  worth 
while,  in  these  tournaments  is  to  develop 
practicable  marksmen,  and  by  practicable, 
we  understand  marksmen  who  if  taking 
the  field  against  an  enemy,  can  do  execu- 
tion under  adverse  conditions.  Troops  do 
not  have  wind  gauges,  and  barometers,  and 
thermometers,  and  umbrellas  in  the  field 
of  action,  and  there  is  nothing  so  upset- 
ting to  marksmanship  in  the  field  as  the 
habit  of  scientific  helps  to  fancy  shooting. 
Let  us  cut  out  the  fancy  work  and  get 
down  to  serviceable  match  shooting  that 
will  give  us  real  marksmen,  and  not  fancy 
shooters. 

The  management  of  the  last  meeting  at 
Sea  Girt  was  far  from  being  creditable  to 
the  Association  on  other  points,  and  sports- 
men will  welcome  its  change  to  the  west  in 
the  hope  of  its  fortunes  being  wrested  from 
the  clique  that  have  been  running  things 
to  suit  themselves. 
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Apropos  of  that  "Ameri- 
ican  stroke,"  which  our 
English  friends  and  some 
"  Yankee  "  uninformed  Americans  pro- 
claimed as  defeated  by  the 
English  stroke  the  other 
day  when  Cambridge  beat 
Harvard — I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  reading  the  critical  review  of  that  race 
by  Vivian  Nickalls,  who  is  considered  the 
most  prominent  oarsman  of  all  England. 
After  saying  that  an  American  "can  not 
catch  the  water  smartly,"  and  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  build  a  shell,  this  English 
expert  goes  on  to  say  that: 

"There  was  one  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
cans' rowing  that  was  worthy  cf  every 
English  oarsman's  attention     .     ,    .     the 


rapidity  with  which  the  Yankees  shot  their 
hands  away.  It  was  the  admiration  of 
every  true  oarsman  who  watched  the  race, 
and  strange  to  say,  it  was  as  marked  at  the 
end  of  the  race  as  at  the  beginning.    .     .     . 

"Now,  I  greatly  feel  that  unless  English 
oarsmen  acquire  that  beautiful  free-hand 
action  of  the  Yankee,  the  day  will  arrive 
sooner  or  later  when  America  will  thor- 
oughly beat  us  on  the  river." 

So  much  for  perhaps  one  of  the  most,  if 
not  the  most,  important  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  a  good  stroke. 

Again  quoting:  "I  would  also  draw  the 
Englishman's  attention  to  two  smaller 
features  connected  with  the  American 
'varsity  boat,  that  to  my  mind  seemed 
worthy  of  our  adoption.  The  first  was 
swivel  rowlocks;  .  .  .  the  second  thing 
about  the  American  boat  that  struck  me  as 
being  just  fine  was  the  length  of  slides. 
.  .  „  I  can  not  advise  rowers  of  the 
old  country  too  strongly  to  copy  their 
Yankee  cousins,  and  bring  their  stretchers 
up  a  good  two  inches  toward  the  rigger 
and  so  lengthen  their  slides." 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  contention  which 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  American 
stroke  have  always  made  in  its  favor,  is 
that  its  longer  slide  than  the  English  is 
what  gives  it  the  added  power  with  the 
less  exertion. 

If  an  oarsman  of  Nickalls'  quality  and 
knowledge  and  well-known  insularity  ex- 
tols the  "Yankees"  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  get  their  hands  away,  their 
length  of  slide  and  their  swivel  rowlocks 
as  superior  to  British  institutions  — 
well,  what  remains  of  the  Yankee  stroke 
to  criticize  adversely — for  certainly  two 
of  these  elements  are  the  fundamentals  of 
rowing.  If  these  are  adopted  by  the 
British,  where,  I  should  like  to  ask, 
remains  the  vital  difference  between  the 
English  and  the  American  stroke? 

It  will  be  pleasing  information  to  the 
friends  of  protection  to  know  that  the  elk, 
which,  by  way  of  experiment,  were  turned 
loose  in  the  Adirondacks  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  are  multiplying  and  prospering. 

The  moose  experiment  has  not  succeeded 
so  well,  but  the  effort  is  not  being  relaxed 
on  that  account.  More  money  has  been 
raised,  and  something  like  $2,000  will  be 
expended  in  additional  animals  S.s  }Zai, 
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Not  the  least  interesting  experiment  is 
the  stocking  of  the  Adirondacks  with  beaver, 
for  which  $  1,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  last  season.  If  these  efforts 
to  restock  the  North  Woods  are  success- 
ful, there  will  be  no  reason  why  the 
same  thing  can  not  be  done  elsewhere  in 
America. 

Every  year  the  sportsmen  of  this  coun- 
try wonder  why  the  National  Horse  Asso- 
ciation does  not  insist  on  the  pedigree  be- 
ing printed  in  their  catalogue  with  every 
entry.  The  reason  is  that  the  Horse  Show 
Association  is  influenced  to  just  that  ex- 
tent by  dealers.  The  average  dealer  does 
not  wish  the  pedigree  of  his  horse  pub- 
lished. It  would  make  interesting  reading 
if  the  real  age  of  a  great  many  of  the  fa- 


miliar performers  at  the  horse  show  were 
made  known.  Some  of  them  to  my  certain 
knowledge  have  been  "six  years  old"  for 
the  last  five  years. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  shall  never  attain 
in  this  country  to  any  standard  of  carriage 
horse  until  the  pedigree.,  is  demanded  of 
horse  show  entries. 

Intelligent  breeders  are  always  seeking 
to  know  the  blood  lines  which  have  blended 
to  successfully  develop  a  winner,  and  until 
the  Association,  national  so-called,  de- 
mands the  pedigree  of  every  horse  brought 
into  its  ring,  we  shall  continue  to  have 
exhibited  stags,  for  which  the  entire  coun- 
try has  been  ransacked  by  men  of  wealth, 
whose  only  thought  is  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
who  care  nothing  at  all  for  the  breeding 
side  of  the  question. 


Since  the  foregoing  View-Point  paragraphs  were  sent  to  press,  Peary 
has  secured  for  America  the  honor  of  "fartherest  north,"  by  reaching 
87  degrees,  6  minutes,  after  a  very  severe  trip  over  the  easterly  drift- 
North  ing  ice.  This  means  that  he  got  within  about  200  miles  of  the  Pole, 
and  though  no  doubt  bitterly  disappointed  at  not  securing  the  prize 
for  which  he  has  struggled  so  long  and  so  valorously,  yet  all  Ameri- 
cans will  glory  in  his  achievement. 

The  best  previous  record  was  86  degrees,  34  minutes,  made  in  1900, 
by  Captain  Umberto  Cagni  of  the  Abruzzi  party.      Nansen's  record, 
the  best  previous  to  1900,  was  86  degrees,  4  minutes.      Peary's  best   previous   record 
was  84  degrees  and  17  minutes. 

At  this  writing,  Peary  has  not  made  known  his  future  plans,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  his  boat  is  seaworthy  and  there  are  provisions  remaining,  he  will  make  another 
attempt  to  reach  the  Pole. 

In  whatever  direction  his  path  lies,  may  God  speed  him! 
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CAMP    EQUIPMENT 


BY    STEWART    EDWARD    WHITE 


CHAPTER   I 

THE    WILDERNESS    TRAVELER 

MANY  people  have  asked  me  what,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  most  valu- 
able quality  a  wilderness  traveler  can 
possess.  Always  I  have  replied  unhesi- 
tatingly; for  no  matter  how  useful  or  de- 
sirable such  attributes  as  patience,  courage, 
strength,  endurance,  good  nature,  ingenui- 
ty, may  prove  to  be,  undoubtedly  a  man 
with  them  but  without  the  sense  of  di- 
rection is  practically  helpless  in  the  wilds. 

THE    SENSE    OF    DIRECTION 

A  sense  of  direction,  therefore,  I  should 
name  as  the  prime  requisite  for  him  who 
would  become  a  true  woodsman,  depending 
on  himself  rather  than  on  guides.  The 
faculty  is  largely  developed,  of  course,  by 
much  practice;  but  it  must  be  inborn. 
Some  men  possess  it;  others  do  not — just 
as  some  men  have  a  mathematical  bent, 
while  to  others  figures  are  always  a  des- 
pair. It  is  a  sort  of  extra,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  criterions  of  intelligence  or 
mental  development,  like  the  repeater 
movement  in  a  watch.  A  highly  educated,  ' 
a  cultured  man,  may  lack  it;  the  roughest 
possess  it.  Some  who  have  never  been  in 
the  woods  or  mountains  acquire  in  the 
space  of  a  vacation  a  fair  facility  at  picking 
a  way;  and  I  have  met  a  few  who  have 
spent  their  lives  on  the  prospect  trail,  and 
who  were  still,  and  always  would  be,  as 
helpless  as  the  newest  city  dweller.  It  is 
a  gift,  a  talent.  If  you  have  its  tiniest 
germ,  you  can  become  a  traveler  of  the 
wide  and  lonely  places.  If  you  have  it 
not,  you  may  as  well  resign  yourself  to 
guides 

The  sense  of  direction  in  its  simpest  and 
most  elementary  phase,  of  course,  leads  a 
man  back  to  camp,  or  over  a  half -forgotten 
trail.  The  tenderfoot  finds  his  way  by 
little  landmarks,  and  an  attempt  to  re- 
member details.  A  woodsman  adds  to  this 
the  general  "lay"  of  the  country,  the  di- 
rection its  streams  ought  to  flow,  the  course 
the  hills  must  take,  the  dip  of  strata,  the 
growth  of  trees.  So  if  the  tenderfoot  for- 
gets whether  he  turns  to  right  or  left  at  a 
certain  half -remembered  burnt  stub,  he  is 
lost.  But  if  at  the  same  point  the  woods- 
man's memory  fails  him,  he  turns  unhesi- 
tatingly to  the  left,  because  he  knows  by 
all  the  logic  of  nature's  signboards  that  the 
way  must  be  to  the  left.  A  good  moun- 
taineer follows  the  half-obliterated  trails 
as  much  by  his  knowledge  of  where  a  trail 


must  go,  as  by  the  sparse  indications  that 
men  have  passed  that  way.  I  have 
traveled  all  day  in  the  Sierras  over  ap- 
parently virgin  country.  Yet  every  few 
hours  we  would  come  on  the  traces  of  an 
old  trail.  We  were  running  in  and  out 
of  it  all  day,  and  at  night  we  camped 
by  it. 

That  is,  as  I  have  said,  elementary.  It 
has  to  do  with  a  country  over  which  your 
woodsman  has  already  traveled,  or  about 
which  he  knows  something.  In  the  last 
analysis,  however,  it  means  something 
more. 

The  sense  of  direction  will  take  a  man 
through  a  country  of  which  he  knows 
nothing  whatever.  He  travels  by  the  feel 
of  it,  he  will  tell  you.  This  means  that  his 
experience  subconsciously  arranges  certain 
factors  from  which  the  sixth  sense  we  are 
discussing,  draws  certain  deductions.  A 
mountaineer,  for  example,  recognizes  the 
altitude  by  the  vegetation;  knowing  the 
altitude,  he  knows  also  the  country  for- 
mation, and  so  he  can  tell  at  once  whether 
the  canon  before  him  will  narrow  to  an  im- 
passable gorge,  or  remain  open  enough  to 
admit  of  passage.  This  in  turn  deter- 
mines whether  he  shall  choose  the  ravines 
or  ridges  in  crossing  a  certain  divide,  and 
exactly  how  he  can  descend  on  the  other 
side.  The  example  is  one  of  the  simpler. 
A  good  man  thus  noses  his  way  through  a 
difficult  country  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy where  a  tenderfoot  would  speedily 
become  lost. 

THOROUGHNESS 

But  if  a  sense  of  direction  is  the  prime 
requisite,  thoroughness  presses  it  close. 
It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  command 
the  necessary  patience.  At  the  end  of  a 
hard  day,  with  the  almost  moral  certainty 
that  the  objective  point  is  just  ahead,  it 
is  easy,  fatally  easy,  when  the  next  dim 
blaze  does  not  immediately  appear,  to  say 
to  one's  self :  "Oh,  it's  near  enough, "  and 
to  plunge  ahead.  And  then,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  you  are  in  trouble.  "I  guess  this 
is  all  right ' '  has  lost  many  a  man ;  and  the 
haste  too  great  to  be  sure — and  then  again 
sure — has  had  many  fatal  results.  If  it  is 
a  trail,  then  be  certain  you  see  indications 
before  proceeding.  Should  they  fail,  then 
go  back  to  the  last  indication  and  start 
over  again.  If  it  is  new  country,  then 
pick  up  every  consideration  in  your  power, 
and  balance  them  carefully  before  making 
the  smallest  decision.  And  all  the  time 
keep  figuring.  Once  having  decided  on  a 
route,    do  not  let  the  matter  rest  there 
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As  you  proceed,  keep  your  eyes  and  mind 
busy,  weighing  carefully  each  bit  of  evi- 
dence. And  if  you  become  suspicious  that 
you  are  on  the  wrong  tack,  turn  back  un- 
hesitatingly, no  matter  how  time  presses. 

A  recent  expedition  with  a  fatal  termina- 
tion illustrates  this  point  completely.  At 
first  sight  it  may  seem  invidious  to  call 
attention  to  the  mistakes  of  a  man  who 
has  laid  down  his  life  in  payment  for  them. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  value  of 
such  sad  accidents— beyond  the  lessons  of 
courage,  endurance,  comradeship,  devotion 
and  beautiful  faith — lies  in  the  lesson  and 
warning  to  those  likely  to  fall  into  the  same 
blunders.  (I  knew  Hubbard,  both  at  col- 
lege and  later,  and  admired  and  liked  him. 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  first  to  warn 
others  from  repeating  his  error.) 

The  expedition  of  which  I  speak  started 
out  with  the  purpose  of  exploring  Labra- 
dor. As  the  season  is  short  some  haste 
was  necessary.  The  party  proceeded  to  the 
head  of  a  certain  lake  into  which  they  had 
been  told  they  would  find  a  river  flowing. 
They  found  a  river,  ascended  it,  were  con- 
quered by  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the 
stream;  one  of  the  party  perished,  and  the 
others  came  near  to  it. 

As  for  the  facts  so  far :  The  first  thought 
to  occur  to  a  man  entirely  accustomed 
to  wilderness  travel  would  be,  is  there, 
perhaps,  another  stream?  Another  river 
flowing  into  that  lake?  Encountering 
difficulties,  he  would  become  more  and 
more  uneasy  as  to  that  point,  until  at  last 
he  would  have  detached  a  scout  to  make 
sure. 

But  mark  this  further  fact:  The  party's 
informants  had  told  Hubbard  that  he 
would  find  the  river  easily  navigable  for 
eighteen  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
expedition  ran  into  shallows  and  rapids 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  lake. 

To  a  woodsman,  the  answer  would  have 
stood  out  as  plain  as  print.  He  would  have 
retraced  his  way,  explored  further,  found 
the  right  river,  and  continued.  But  poor 
Hubbard  was  in  a  hurry,  and  moreover 
possessed  that  optimistic  temperament  that 
so  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
"They  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the 
distance.  I  guess  this  is  all  right,"  said 
he,  and  pushed  on  against  difficulties  that 
eventually  killed  him. 

To  a  man  accustomed  to  exploration 
such  a  mistake  is  inconceivable.  Labra- 
dor is  not  more  dangerous  than  other 
wooded  northern  countries;  not  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  big  mountains;  much  safer 
than  the  desert.  A  wrong  turn  in  any  of 
these  wildernesses  may  mean  death. 
Forty  men  succumbed  to  the  desert  last 
summer.  Do  not  make  that  wrong  turn. 
Be  sure.  Take  nothing  for  granted — 
either  that  "they  made  a  mistake  in  the 
distance,"  or  that  "it's  probably  all  right." 
One  of  the  greatest  of  American  wilder- 
ness travelers  knew  this — as  all  wilderness 
travelers  must — and  phrased  it  in  an  epi- 


gram that  has  become  classic.  "Be  sure 
you  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead,"  advised 
Daniel  Boone. 

ALERTNESS 

So  you  do  not  get  lost — barring  acci- 
dents— you  are  safe  enough.  But  to  trav- 
el well  you  must  add  to  your  minor  affairs 
the  same  quality,  slightly  diluted  perhaps, 
that  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  above. 
In  this  application  it  becomes  thorough- 
ness and  smartness.  A  great  many  people 
object,  while  camping,  to  keeping  things 
in  trim,  to  getting  up  in  the  morning,  to 
moving  with  expedition  and  precision. 
"Oh,  what's  the  use  in  being  so  particu- 
lar!" they  grumble,  "this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  pleasure  trip." 

DISCIPLINE 

Outside  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount 
of  discipline  brings  efficiency,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  slack  camp  means  trouble 
sooner  or  later.  When  things  are  not 
picked  up,  something  important  will 
sooner  or  later  be  lost  or  left  behind. 
Where  the  beginning  of  the  day's  journey 
hangs  fire,  sooner  or  later  night  will  catch 
you  in  a  very  bad  place  indeed.  Where 
men  get  in  the  habit  of  slouching,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  they  become  in  emer- 
gencies unable  to  summon  presence  of 
mind,  and  incapable  of  swift  effective 
movements.  The  morale  is  low;  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  fact  that  such  things  are  an 
annoyance  to  the  spirit,  they  may  in  some 
exceptional  occasion  give  rise  to  serious 
trouble.  Algernon  is  ten  minutes  slow  in 
packing  his  horse;  and  Algernon  gets  well 
cursed.  He  is  hurt  as  to  the  soul,  and  de- 
mands of  himself  aggrievedly  how  ten 
minutes  can  be  valued  so  high.  It  is  not 
the  ten  minutes  as  a  space  of  time,  but 
as  a  measure  of  incompetence.  This  pack 
train  is  ten  minutes  short  of  what  a  pack 
train  should  be;  and  if  the  leader's  mind 
is  properly  constructed,  he  is  propor- 
tionately annoyed. 

Although  not  strictly  germane  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  equipments,  I  am  tempted  to 
hold  up  a  horrible  example. 

A    HORRIBLE    EXAMPLE 

One  evening  we  were  all  sitting  around 
a  big  after-dinner  fire  at  the  Forest  Super- 
visor's summer  camp  in  the  Sierras,  when 
an  outfit  drifted  in  and  made  camp  a  few 
hundred  yards  down  stream.  After  an 
interval  the  leader  of  the  party  came  over 
and  introduced  himself. 

He  proved  to  be  a  youngish  man,  with 
curly  hair,  regular  features,  a  good  phy- 
sique, and  eyes  handsome,  but  set  too  close 
together.  A  blue  flannel  shirt  whose  top 
button  was  unfastened,  rolled  back  to 
show  his  neck;  a  handkerchief  was  knotted 
below  that;  in  all  his  external  appearance 
he  leaned  toward  the  foppish-picturesque. 
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This  was  in  itself  harmless  enough.  Shortly 
he  began  to  tell  us  things.  He  confided 
that  his  chief  ambition  Was  to  rope  a  bear; 
he  related  adventures  in  the  more  southern 
mountains;  he  stated  that  he  intended  to 
travel  up  through  the  Minarets,  and  over 
Agnew's  Pass,  and  by  way  of  Tuolumne. 
This  was  to  consume  two  weeks!  Finally 
he  became  more  personal.  He  told  us  how 
President  Roosevelt,  when  on  his  Pacific 
Coast  tour,  had  spoken  to  him  personally. 

"When  the  train  started,"  said  he,  "I 
ran  after  it  as  hard  as  I  could,  with  a  lot  of 
others ;  but  I  ran  a  lot  faster  and  got  ahead, 
so  the  President  spoke  directly  to  me — 
not  to  the  crowd,  but  to  me/" 

He  left  us  suitably  impressed.  Next 
morning  his  camp  was  astir  at  five  o'clock 
— as  was  proper,  considering  the  strenuous 
program  he  had  outlined.  About  seven, 
our  friend,  the  dentist  from  Fresno,  came 
over  to  get  his  animals,  which  he  had  turned 
out  in  the  Supervisor's  pasture  over  night 
— ten  animals  in  another  man's  mountain 
pasture!  We  had  a  shooting  match,  and 
talked  Reserve  matters  for  just  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes.  Then  somebody 
waked  up. 

"I   wonder   what's    become   of    K ; 

let's  go  see." 

We  went.     K was  standing,  dusty, 

in  the  middle  of  the  corral.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  short  loop  not  over  three  feet 
across.  This  he  whirled  forward  and 
overhand.  Occasionally  he  would  cast  it 
at  a  horse.  Of  course  the  outraged  and 
astounded  animal  was  stricken  about  the 
knees,  whereupon  he  circulated  the  confines 
of  the  corral  at  speed. 

And  the  animals !     At  the  moment  of  our 

arrival  K was  bestowing  attention  on 

a  dignified  and  gaunt  mule  some  seventeen 
hands  high.  I  never  saw  such  a  giraffe. 
Two,  about  the  size  of  jackasses,  hovered 
near.  One  horse's  lower  lip  wabbled  ab- 
jectly below  a  Roman  nose. 

We  watched  a  few  moments;  then  of- 
fered, mildly  to  "help."     K ,  somewhat 

heated  and  cross,  accepted.  The  first 
horse  I  roped  I  noticed  was  barefoot.  So 
were  the  others.  And  the  route  was  over 
a  rough  granite  and  snow  country.  Thus 
we  formed  a  procession,  each  leading  some 
sort  of  equine  freak.  It  was  by  now  nearly 
nine  o'clock. 

Camp  we  found  about  half  picked  up. 
The  other  members  of  the  party  were  nice, 
well-meaning  people,  but  absolutely  in- 
experienced. They  had  innocently  en- 
trusted    themselves     to     K on    the 

strength  of  his  self-made  reputation;  and 
now  undoubtedly  were  taking  all  this  fuss 
and  discomfort  quite  as  part  of  "rough- 
ing it." 

When  we  saw  them  we  were  stricken 

with  pity  and  a  kindly  feeling  which  K 

had  failed  to  arouse,  so  we  turned  in  to 
help  them  saddle  up. 

K was  occupied  with  a  small  mule 

which  he  claimed  was  "bad."     He  hitched 


said  mule  to  a  tree,  then  proceeded  to  ele- 
vate one  hind  leg  by  means  of  a  rope 
thrown  over  a  limb.  Why  he  did  not 
simply  blindfold  the  animal  no  one  could 
tell.  We  looked  forward  with  some  joy 
to  the  throwing  of  the  pack-hitches. 

But  at  this  moment  a  Ranger  dashed  up 
with  news  of  a  forest  fire  over  in  the  Rock 
Creek  country.  The  Rangers  present  im- 
mediately scattered  for  their  saddle  horses, 
while  I  took  a  pack  and  went  in  search  of 
supplies. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  I  was  organ- 
ized, and  departed  on  the  trail  of  the 
Rangers.  They  had  struck  over  the  ridge, 
and  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
Their  tracks  were  easy  to  follow,  and  once 
atop  the  divide  I  could  see  the  flames  and 
smoke  of  the  fire  over  the  next  mountain 
system.  Desiring  to  arrive  before  dark, 
I  pushed  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
About  half  way  down  the  mountain  I 
made  out  dust  ahead. 

"A  messenger  coming  back  for  some- 
thing," thought  I. 

In  ten  minutes  I  was  stricken  dumb  to 
overtake  the  K party  plodding  trust- 
ingly along  in  the  tracks  made  by  the 
Rangers. 

"Well,"  I  greeted  them,  "what  are  you 
doing  over  here?  A  little  off  your  beat, 
aren't  you? " 

The  members  of  the  party  glanced  at 
each  other,  while  K turned  a  dull  red. 

"Wrong  trail,  eh?"  said  he  easily; 
' '  where  does  this  one  go  to  ?  " 

"Why,  this  isn't  a  trail!"  I  cried,  "can't 
you  see  it's  just  fresh  tracks?  This  will 
take  you  to  the  fire,  and  that's  about  all. 
Your  trail  is  miles  to  the  north  of  here. ' ' 

For  the  moment  he  was  crushed.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  think  of  going  back; 
a  short  cut  was  impossible  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Finally  I  gave 
him  a  direction  which  would  cut  another 
trail — not  where  he  had  intended  to  go, 
but  at  least  leading  to  horse  feed.  Then 
I  bade  him  farewell,  and  rode  on  to  the 
fire. 

Long  after  dark,  when  hunting  for  the 
place  the  boys  had  camped,  I  met  that  de- 
luded outfit  moving  supperless,  homeless, 
lost,  like  ghosts  in  the  glow  of  the  fire  line. 

K was  cross  and  snapped  at  me  when 

I  asked  him  if  he  wasn't  seeing  a  good  deal 
of  country.  But  I  looked  at  the  tired  faces 
of  the  other  members  of  the  party,  and 
my  heart  relented,  and  I  headed  them  for 
a  meadow. 

"How  far  beyond  is  Squaw  Dome?" 
asked  K ,  as  he  started. 

"Sixteen  miles — about,"  said  I. 

"About  eight  hours  the  way  you  and  I 
travel,  then,"  said  he. 

"About  eight  weeks  the  way  you  travel," 
amended  a  Ranger  standing  near. 

Two  days  later  a  shake-maker  came  to 
help  us  fight  fire. 

"Oh  yes,  they  passed  my  place,"  said 
he.     "I  went  out  and  tried  to  tell  him  he 
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was  off'n  the  trail,  but  he  waved  me 
aside.  'We  have  our  maps,'  says  he,  very- 
lofty." 

Twelve  days  subsequently  I  rode  a  day 

and  a  half  to  Jackass  Meadow.     The  K 

party  had  just  passed!  I  wonder  what 
became  of  them,  and  how  soon  their  bare- 
footed horses  got  tender. 

Now,  the  tenderfoot,  one  helps  out,  nor 
makes  fun  of,  for  he  is  merely  inexperienced 
and  will  learn.  But  this  man  is  in  the 
mountains  every  summer,  and  actually  has 
the  nerve  to  write  articles  for  the  Sierra 
Club  publication  on  how  to  do  it.  He 
likewise  wishes  to  rope  bears. 

No  better  example  could  be  instanced 
as  to  the  value  of  camp  alertness,  effi- 
ciency, the  use  of  one's  head,  and  the 
willingness  to  take  advice.  I  had  with  me 
at  the  time  a  younger  brother  whom  I 
was  putting  through  his  first  paces;  and 
K was  to  me  invaluable  as  an  object- 
lesson. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  tell 
you  how  to  do  things,  but  how  to  go  at 
them.  If  you  can  keep  from  getting  lost, 
and  if  you  can  keep  awake,  you  will  at  least 
reach  home  safe.  Other  items  of  mental 
and  moral  equipment  you  may  need  will 
come  to  you  by  natural  development  in 
the  environment  to  which  the  wild  life 
brings  you. 

CHAPTER   II 

COMMON    SENSE    IN    THE    WILDERNESS 
OVERBURDENING 

There  is  more  danger  that  a  man  take 
too  much  than  too  little  into  the  wilder- 
ness. No  matter  how  good  his  intentions 
may  be,  how  conscientiously  he  may  follow 
advice,  or  how  carefully  he  may  examine 
and  reexamine  his  equipment,  he  will 
surely  find  that  he  is  carrying  a  great 
many  pounds  more  than  his  companions, 
the  professionals  at  the  business.  At 
first  this  may  affect  him  but  little.  He 
argues  that  he  is  constructed  on  a  dif- 
erent  pattern  from  these  men,  that  his 
training  and  education  are  such  as  to 
have  developed  in  him  needs  and  habits 
such  as  they  have  never  known.  Precon- 
ceived notions,  especially  when  one  is 
fairly  brought  up  in  their  influence,  are 
most  difficult  to  shake  off.  Since  we  have 
worn  coats  all  our  lives,  we  include  a  coat 
in  our  list  of  personal  apparel  just  as  un- 
questioningly — even  as  unthinkingly — as 
we  should  include  in  our  calculations  air 
to  breathe  and  water  to  drink.  The  coat 
is  an  institution  so  absolutely  one  of  man's 
invariable  garments  that  it  never  even 
occurs  to  him  to  examine  into  its  use  or 
uselessness.  In  like  manner  no  city  dwel- 
ler, brought  up  in  proximity  to  laundries 
and  in  the  firm  belief  that  washing  should 
be  done  all  at  once  and  at  stated  intervals, 
can  be  convinced  that  he  can  keep  clean 
and  happy  with  but  one  shirt ;  or  that  more 
than  one  handkerchief  is  a  superfluity. 


ELIMINATION 

Yet  in  time,  if  he  is  a  woodsman,  and 
really  thinks  about  such  affairs  instead  of 
taking  them  for  granted,  he  will  inevitably 
gravitate  toward  the  correct  view  of  these 
things.  Some  day  he  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  he  never  wears  a  coat  when 
working  or  traveling,  that  about  camp  his 
sweater  is  more  comfortable,  and  that  in 
sober  fact  he  uses  that  rather  bulky  gar- 
ment as  little  as  any  article  in  his  outfit. 
So  he  leaves  it  home,  and  is  by  so  much 
disencumbered.  In  a  similar  manner  he  will 
realize  that  with  the  aid  of  cold  water  and 
soap  the  shirt  he  wears  may  be  washed  in 
one-half  hour  and  dried  in  the  next. 
Meanwhile  he  dons  his  sweater.  A  hand- 
kerchief is  laundered  complete  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Why  carry  extras,  then, 
merely  from  a  recollection  of  full  bureau 
drawers  ? 

ESSENTIALS 

In  this  matter  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  be  honest  with  one's  self.  The  best  test 
is  that  of  experience.  What  I  have  found 
to  be  of  no  use  to  me  may  measure  the 
difference  between  comfort  and  unhappi- 
ness  to  another  man.  Carry  only  essen- 
tials :  but  the  definition  of  the  word  is  not 
so  easy.  An  essential  is  that  which,  by 
each  man's  individual  experience,  he  has 
found  he  cannot  do  without. 

HOW    TO    DETERMINE    ESSENTIALS 

How  to  determine  that?  I  have  else- 
where indicated*  a  practical  expedient, 
which  will,  however,  bear  repetition  here. 
When  you  have  reached  home  after  your 
trip,  turn  your  duffle  bag  upside  down  on 
the  floor.  Separate  the  contents  into 
three  piles.  Let  pile  No.  i  include  those 
articles  you  have  used  every  day — or  near- 
ly that  often;  let  pile  No.  2  comprise  those 
you  have  used  but  once;  and  pile  No.  3 
those  you  have  not  used  at  all.  Now,  no 
matter  how  your  heart  may  yearn  over  the 
Patent  Dingbat  in  No.  3,  shut  your  eyes 
and  resolutely  discard  the  two  latter  piles. 

Naturally,  if  you  are  strong  minded,  pile 
No.  1  will  be  a  synonym  for  your  equip- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  you  will  prob- 
ably not  be  as  strong  minded  as  that. 
You  will  argue  to  yourself  somewhat  in 
this  fashion: 

"Yes,  that  is  all  very  well;  but  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  sheer  chance  that  the 
Patent  Dingbat  is  not  in  pile  No.  1.  To 
be  sure,  I  did  not  use  it  on  this  particular 
trip;  but  in  other  conditions  I  might  need 
it  every  day." 

THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    DUFFLE 

So  you  take  it,  and  keep  on  taking  it,  and 
once  in  a  great  while  you  use  it.  Then  some 
day  you  wake  up  to  two  more  bits  of  camp 
philosophy  which  you  formulate  to  your- 
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self  about  as  follows:  An  article  must  pay 
in  convenience  or  comfort  for  the  trouble  of 
its  transportation;  and  substitution,  even 
imperfect,  is  better  than  the  carrying  of  special 
conveniences.  Then  he  hurls  said  Patent 
Dingbat  into  the  nearest  pool. 

PATENT   DINGBATS 

That  hits  directly  at  the  weak  point  of 
the  sporting  catalogues.  Every  once  in  a 
while  an  enthusiast  writes  me  of  some  new 
and  handy  kink  he  is  ready  to  swear  by. 
It  is  indeed  handy;  and  if  one  could  pluck 
it  from  the  nearest  bush  when  occasion  for 
its  use  arose,  it  would  be  a  joy  and  a  de- 
light. But  carrying  it  four  hundred  miles 
to  that  occasion  for  its  use  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  The  sporting  catalogues  are 
full  of  very  handy  kinks.  They  are  good 
to  fool  with  and  think  about,  and  plan  over 
in  the  off  season ;  '  but  when  you  pack  your 
duffle  bag,  you'd  better  put  them  on  a  shelf. 

Occasionally,  but  mighty  seldom,  you 
will  find  that  something  you  need  very 
much  has  gone  into  pile  No.  3.  Make  a 
note  of  it.  But  do  not  be  too  hasty  to 
write  it  down  as  part  of  your  permanent 
equipment. 

The  first  summer  I  spent  in  the  Sierras 
I  discovered  that  small  noon  showers  need- 
ed neither  tent  nor  slicker.  So  next  year 
I  left  them  home,  and  was,  off  and  on, 
plenty  wet  and  cold.  Immediately  I 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  made 
a  mistake  It  has  not  rained  since.  So 
I  decided  that  sporadic  heavy  rains  did 
not  justify  the  transportation  of  two 
cumbersome  articles.  Now,  when  it  rains 
in  daytime,  I  don't  mind  getting  a  little 
wet — for  it  is  soon  over;  and  at  night  an 
adequate  shelter  can  be  built  of  the  tar- 
paulin and  a  saddle  blanket.  In  other 
words,  the  waterproofs  could  not  pay,  in 
the  course  of  say  three  days'  rain  in  a 
summer,  for  the  trouble  of  their  transpor- 
tation during  four  months. 

As  I  have  said,  the  average  man,  with 
the  best  intentions,  will  not  go  too  light, 
and  so  I  have  laid  especial  emphasis  on 
the  necessity  of  discarding  the  unessen- 
tial. But  there  exists  a  smaller  class  who 
rush  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

ANOTHER  SORT  OF  TENDERFOOT 

We  all  know  the  type.  He  professes  an 
inordinate  scorn  for  comfort  of  all  sorts. 
If  you  are  out  with  him  you  soon  discover 
that  he  has  a  vast  pride  in  being  able  to 
sleep  on  cobblestones — and  does  so  at  the 
edge  of  yellow  pines,  with  their  long  needles. 
He  eats  badly  cooked  food.  He  stands — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  poses — indifferent  to  a 
downpour  when  everyone  else  has  sought 
shelter.  In  a  cold  climate  he  brings  a 
single  thin  blanket.  His  slogan  seems  to 
be :  "  This  is  good  enough  for  me ! ' '  with  the 
unspoken  conclusion,  "if  it  isn't  good 
enough  for  you  fellows,  you're  pretty  soft." 


THE   TOUGH   YOUTH 

The  queer  part  of  it  is  he  usually  man- 
ages to  bully  sensible  men  into  his  point  of 
view.  They  accept  his  bleak  camps  and 
voluntary  hardships,  because  they  are 
ashamed  to  be  less  tough  than  he  is.  And 
in  town  they  are  abashed  before  him  when, 
with  a  superior,  good-natured  and  tolerant 
laugh,  he  tells  the  company  with  glee  of 
how  you  brought  with  you  a  little  pillow- 
case to  stuff  with  moss.  "Bootleg  is  good 
enough  for  me!"  he  cries,  and  everyone 
marvels  at  his  woodsmanship. 

As  a  plain  matter  of  fact  this  man  is  the 
worse  of  two  types  of  tenderfoot.  The 
greenhorn  does  not  know  better;  but  this 
man  should.  He  has  mistaken  utterly  the 
problem  of  the  wilderness.  The  wild  life 
is  not  to  test  how  much  the  human  frame 
can  endure — although  that  often  enough 
happens — but  to  test  how  well  the  human 
wits,  backed  by  an  enduring  body,  can 
answer  the  question  of  comfort.  Comfort 
means  minimum  equipment;  comfort 
means  bodily  ease.  The  task  is  to  balance, 
to  reconcile  these  apparently  opposing 
ideas. 

THE    LOGIC    OF    WOODCRAFT 

A  man  is  skillful  at  woodcraft  just  in 
proportion  as  he  approaches  this  balance. 
Knowing  the  wilderness  he  can  be  com- 
fortable when  a  less  experienced  man 
would  endure  hardships.  Conversely,  if  a 
man  endures  hardships  where  a  woodsman 
could  be  comfortable,  it  argues  not  his 
toughness  but  his  ignorance  or  foolishness. 
Which  is  exactly  the  case  with  our  blatant 
friend  of  the  drawing-room  reputation. 

Probably  no  men  endure  more  hard- 
ships than  do  those  whose  professions  call 
them  out-of-doors.  But  they  are  un- 
avoidable hardships.  The  cowboy  travels 
with  a  tin  cup  and  a  slicker;  the  cruiser 
with  a  twenty-pound  pack;  the  prospector 
with  a  half  blanket  and  a  sack  of  pilot 
bread — when  he  has  to.  But  on  round-up, 
when  the  chuck  wagon  goes  along,  the  cow 
puncher  has  his  ' '  roll " ;  on  drive  with  the 
wanigan  the  cruiser  sends  his  ample  "tur- 
key"; and  the  prospector  with  a  burro 
train  takes  plenty  to  keep  him  comfortable. 
Surely  even  the  Tough  Youth  could  hardly 
accuse  these  men  of  being  "soft." 

You  must  in  this  matter  consider  what 
your  means  of  transportation  are  to  be. 
It  would  be  as  foolish  to  confine  your 
outfit  for  pack  horses  to  the  equipment 
you  would  carry  on  your  own  back  in  the 
forests,  as  it  would  be  to  limit  yourself  to 
a  pack-horse  outfit  when  traveling  across 
country  in  a  Pullman  car.  When  you  have 
horses  it  is  good  to  carry  a  few — a  very 
few — canned  goods.  The  corners  of  the 
kyacks  will  accommodate  them;  and  once 
in  a  blue  moon  a  single  item  of  luxury 
chirks  you  up  wonderfully  and  gives  you 
quite  a  new  outlook  on  life.  So  you  chuck 
them  in,  and  are  no  more  bothered  by 
them  until  the  psychological  moment. 
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On  a  walking  trip,  however,  the  affair  is 
different.  You  can  take  canned  goods  if 
you  want  to.  But  their  transportation 
would  require  another  Indian;  another 
Indian  means  more  grub  and  more  equip- 
ment; and  so  at  the  last  you  find  yourself 
at  the  head  of  an  unwieldy  caravan.  You 
find  it  much  pleasanter  to  cut  the  canned 
goods,  and  to  strike  out  with  a  single 
companion. 


After  all,  it  is  an  affair  of  common  sense ; 
but  even  common  sense,  when  confronted 
by  a  new  problem,  needs  a  certain  directing. 
The  province  of  these  articles  is  to  ofter 
that  direction.  I  do  not  claim  that  my 
way  is  the  only  way ;  nor  am  I  rash  enough 
to  claim  it  is  the  best  way.  But  it  is  my 
way;  and  if  anyone  will  follow  it,  he  will  be 
as  comfortable  and  as  well  suited  as  I  am, 
which  is  at  least  better  than  going  it  blind. 


{To  be  continued.) 


THE    IDEAL   GOLF    COURSE 

A   STANDARD    OF   COMPARISON 
BY   CHARLES    B.   MACDONALD 


DURING  the  past  few  months  I  have 
listened  to  many  heated  and  intelli- 
gent discussions  as  to  the  merits  pro  and 
con  of  the  various  great  golfing  greens,  as 
well  as  to  the  merits  of  particular  holes. 

It  seems  to  me  the  disputants  were  not 
so  far  apart  as  the  heat  of  the  argument 
might  imply.  The  differences  were  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  basic  principles 
they  were  together  on.  It  was  only  when 
they  came  to  "splitting  hairs"  that  the 
fun  began — a  certain  pot  bunker  or  a  cer- 
tain hummock  was  alleged  to  be  in  the 
wrong  place,  or  this  or  that  hole  was  a  few 
yards  too  short  or  too  long — otherwise 
the  hole  was  perfect.  Further,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  combatants  always  pleaded 
for  the  hole  they  were  most  familiar  with. 
Finally,  I  became  convinced  that  any  hole 
warranting  warm  or  acrimonious  discus- 
sion over  a  term  of  years  must  be  "worth 
while,"  otherwise  it  would  have  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion  with  less  comment. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
no  one  course  has  the  consensus  of  opinion 
as  being  preeminently  the  best.  All  agree 
generically  on  seaside  courses.  Undoubt- 
edly St.  Andrews  has  the  greater  number 
of  advocates  as  being  the  Queen  of  Golf 
Links,  though  that  greatest  of  golfers  of 
the  past  decade,  Vardon,  decries  St.  An- 
drews as  unfair;  but  then,  Vardon  has 
never  been  successful  there. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Low  somewhere  says  that  most 
courses  are  too  physical  and  mathematical, 
while  only  the  best  introduces  as  well  the 
philosophical  and  strategical  element. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  professionals 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  subtle  aspect 
of  golf,  and  do  not  care  for  that  which  is 
temperamental  in  the  game. 

After  St.  Andrews,  I  think  that  Prest- 
wick  ran  for  second  place,  the  chief  criti- 
cism of  Prestwick  being  the  lack  of  length 
and  number  of  blind  holes. 


After  the  above  two  courses  opinion 
seemed  to  be  pretty  evenly  divided  be- 
tween No.  Berwick,  Machrihanish,  West- 
ward Ho,  Deal,  Hoylake,  Littleston,  Bran- 
caster  and  Sandwich.  Each  had  its 
champions.  I  found  it  very  popular  to 
abuse  Sandwich — surely  there  is  no  better 
soil  or  turf  or  more  attractive  undulations 
on  any  green — the  fundamentals  of  a  good 
golf  course.  True,  the  holes  are  too  short, 
especially  the  first  nine,  the  putting  greens 
much  too  large,  with  no  variety  of  hazard 
calling  for  accurate  approaching;  and  be- 
sides all  this,  the  majority  of  the  holes 
are  blind — a  sad  fault.  I  was  told  that 
the  Royal  St.  Georges  Green  Committee 
were  at  loggerheads ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  soon  agree,  and  make  Sandwich 
what  it  has  all  the  natural  advantages  of 
being,  second  to  no  course. 

Hoylake  was  a  disappointment  to  me. 
Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago  I  think  the 
course,  though  shorter,  was  much  better. 
The  greens  were  infinitely  finer,  and  the 
bent  rushes  and  side  hazards  prevented 
playing  "all  over  the  lot."  To-day  the 
course  is  mediocre  from  the  point  of  view 
of  being  a  championship  green — nothing 
exceptionally  fine,  nothing  brilliant,  noth- 
ing very  bad;  fair  length  of  hole,  fair 
putting  greens,  reasonable  hazards,  and 
the  green  generally  appeared  to  me  to  be 
verging  more  toward  an  inland  than  a 
seaside  course.  I  think  Fornby  has  the 
possibilities  of  becoming  a  better  course. 

In  discussing  and  comparing  the  merits 
of  the  various  courses,  one  is  struck  im- 
mediately with  the  futility  of  argument 
unless  some  basis  of  excellence  is  agreed 
upon — premises  on  which  to  anchor.  In 
view  of  this,  I  have  tried  to  enumerate  all 
the  essential  features  of  a  perfect  golf 
course  in  accordance  with  the  enlightened 
criticism  of  to-day,  and  to  give  each  of 
these  essential  characteristics  a  value,  the 
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sum  total  of  which  would  be   100,  or  per- 
fection.     Following  is  the  result: 


ESSENTIAL    CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  Course 

fa)  Nature  of  the  soil 
(b)   Perfection  in  undulation  and  hill- 
ocks       .... 

2.  Putting  greens 


if} 


(a)  Quality  of  turf   . 

(b)  Nature  of  undulation 

(c)  Variety 

3.     Bunkers  and  other  hazards 

(a)  Nature,  size  and  variety 
(fo)   Proper  placing    . 

4      Length  of  hole 

(a).  Best  length  of  holes     .  .  .    12  ) 

(b)  Variety  and  arrangement  of  length     6  J 

5.  Quality  of  turf  of  fair  green     . 

6.  Width  of  fair  green  of  the  course,  45 

to  60  yards  .... 

7.  Nature  of  teeing  grounds  and  prox- 

imity to  putting  greens 


(1)  Studying  the  above  qualities  in 
detail,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  the  course  should 
be  built  upon,  as  well  as  the  contour  of 
the  surface  of  the  green,  running  as  this 
should  in  more  or  less  gentle  undulations 
as  at  St.  Andrews,  breaking  in  hillocks  in 
a  few  places,  more  or  less  bold  in  certain 
parts  as  at  Sandwich  and  No.  Berwick. 
The  three  courses  above  mentioned  fulfill 
the  ideal  in  this  respect.  There  can  be 
no  really  first-class  golf  course  without  such 
material  to  work  upon.  Securing  such  a 
course  is  really  more  than  half  the  battle, 
though  I  have  credited  this  phase  of  the 
question  with  only  33  points,  the  otner  17 
points  blending  themselves  with  the  other 
features.  Having  the  material  in  hand  to 
work  upon,  the  completion  of  an  ideal 
course  becomes  a  matter  of  experience, 
gardening  and  mathematics.  The  courses 
of  Great  Britain  abound  in  classic  and  not- 
able holes,  and  one  has  only  to  study  them 
and  adopt  their  best  and  boldest  features. 
Yet  in  most  of  the  best  holes  there  is  al- 
ways some  little  room  for  improvement. 

(2)  Regarding  quality,  nothing  in- 
duces more  to  the  charm  of  the  game 
than  perfect  putting  greens.  Some  should 
be  large,  but  the  majority  should  be  of 
moderate  size,  some  flat,  some  hillocky, 
one  or  two  at  an  angle;  but  the  great 
majority  should  have  natural  undulations, 
some  more  and  others  less  undulating. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  turf  should 
be  very  fine  so  the  ball  will  run  perfectly 
true. 

(3)  When  one  comes  to  the  quality  of 
the  bunkers  and  other  hazards  we  pass 
into  the  realm  of  much  dispute  and  argu- 
ment. Primarily  bunkers  should  be  sand 
bunkers  purely,  not  composed  of  gravel 
st.jnes    or    dirt.     Whether    this    or    that 


bunker  is  well  placed,  has  caused  more 
intensely  heated  arguments  outside  of  the 
realms  of  religion.'than  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  listen  to.  However,  one  may  rest 
assured  when  a  controversy  between 
"cracks"  is  hotly  contested  throughout 
years  as  to  whether  this  or  that  hazard 
is  fair  or  properly  placed,  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  hazard  you  want  and  that  it  has 
real  merit.  When  there  is  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  such  and  such  a  hazard  is 
perfect,  one  usually  finds  it  commonplace. 
Fortunately,  I  know  of  no  classic  hole 
that  has  not  its  decriers. 

The  eleventh  hole  at  St.  Andrews,  which 
four  out  of  five  golfers  (a  greater  consen- 
sus of  opinion  than  I  have  found  regard- 
ing any  other  hole)  concede  to  be  if  not  the 
best,  second  to  no  short  hole  in  existence, 
is  berated  vigorously  by  some  able  expo- 
nents of  the  game.  At  "the  last  champion- 
ship meeting  at  Hoylake,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton 
told  me  it  would  be  a  good  hole  if  a  cross 
bunker  was  put  in  and  Strath  closed. 
Heaven  forbid! 

To  my  mind,  an  ideal  course  should  have 
at  least  six  bold  bunkers  like  the  Alps  at 
Prestwick,  the  ninth  at  Brancaster,  Sa- 
hara or  Maiden  (I  only  approve  of  the 
Maiden  as  a  bunker,  not  a  hole)  at  Sand- 
wich, and  the  sixteenth  at  Littleston. 
Such  bold  bunkers  should  be  at  the  end 
of  a  two-shot  hole  or  a  very  long  carry 
from  the  tee. 

Further,  I  believe  the  course  would  be 
improved  by  opening  the  fair  green  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  giving  short  or  timid 
players  an  opportunity  to  play  around 
the  hazard  if  so  desired,  but,  of  course, 
properly  penalized  by  loss  of  distance  for 
so  playing. 

Other  than  these  bold  bunkers  I  should 
have  no  hazards  stretching  directly  across 
the  course. 

Let  the  hazard  be  in  the  center  or  to 
either  side  or  graduated  in  distance  from 
the  hole  across  the  course.  A  very  great 
number  should  be  pot  bunkers,  particularly 
to  the  side ;  bunkers  in  which  one  can  take 
a  full  shot  with  a  wooden  club  are  a 
travesty — some  such  bunkers  as  they  have 
at  Sunningdale. 

A  burn  is  a  most  excellent  hazard  and 
is  utilized  with  the  greatest  advantage  at 
Prestwick  and  Leven. 

As  to  side  hazards  other  than  bunkers, 
no  doubt  bent  rushes  and  whins  are  the 
best.  Long  grass  entails  too  much  search- 
ing for  balls.  However,  in  the  case  of 
long  grass  from  the  fair  green  proper  to 
the  full  growth  of  the  grass  the  cutting 
should  be  graduated,  being  shorter  nearer 
the  line  to  the  hole. 

(4)  Treating  length  of  hole,  we  must 
again,  as  in  the  placing  of  hazards,  revert 
to  the  experience  history  has  taught  us  in 
the  past  to  guide  us  in  our  judgment. 
Speaking  roughly,  the  generally  accepted 
best  total  length  of  a  golf  course  is  put  at 
6,000  yards.     I  have  before  me  cards  giv- 
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ing  the  distances   of  twenty   of   the   first 

courses  in    the    United     Kingdom.      The 

average  distances    of    holes    sum    up    as 
follows : 


200  yards  and  under 

.  2  7-10 

300  yards  and  under 

.  2  7-10 

400  yards  and  under 

.  8 

499  yards  and  under 

•  4 

500  yards  and  over 

6-10 

I  don't  believe  one  can  go  far  wrong  if 
he  takes,  the  above  as  an  approximate 
guide. 

True,  nearly  all  these  courses  were  laid 
out  before  the  advent  of  the  Haskell  ball, 
adding  as  it  does  twenty  yards  to  wood 
and  iron.  Now,  while  the  Haskell  ball 
has  marred  many  excellent  holes,  it  has 
made  just  as  many  indifferent  holes  ex- 
cellent. The  majority  of  green  committees 
have  failed  to  realize  this  and  have  ex- 
pended their  energy  in  devising  means  to 
lengthen  every  hole.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  they  would  shorten  some,  lengthen 
some  and  leave  the  others  alone. 

The  large  majority  of  old  golfers — 
notably  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson 
and  the  Messrs.  Whigham  (men  all  brought 
up  in  different  schools) — declare  that  bad 
as  too  short  a  course  may  be,  too  long  a 
course  is  infinitely  worse.  What  a  golfer 
most  desires  is  variety  in  the  one,  two,  and 
three  shot  holes,  calling  for  accuracy  in 
placing  the  ball,  not  alone  in  the  approach 
but  from  the  tee.  Let  the  first  shot  be 
played  in  relation  to  the  second  shot  in 
accordance  with  the  run  of  the  ground  and 
the  wind.  Holes  so  designed  that  the 
player  can,  if  he  so  wish,  take  risks  com- 
mensurate to  the  gravity  of  the  situation — 
playing,  as  it  were,  "to  the  score." 

Let  the  two-shot  holes  over  380  yards 
call  for  long  driving  less  accurate  than 
others  where  less  length  calls  for  greater 
accuracy.  The  more  accurate  the  drive 
in  placing  the  ball  the  better  the  approach. 

Without  generalizing  further  on  the 
question  of  the  best  holes,  following  are 
eighteen  holes  which  occur  to  me  as  being 
about  right.  Of  course,  the  reader  must 
assume  that  the  run  of  the  ground  and  the 
hazards  are  correct: 


1.    370  yds. 


2.     340  yds. 


3.  320  yds 

4.  187  yds. 

5.  510  yds. 


6.  400  yds. 

7.  130  yds. 


8.  420  yds. 

9.  350  yds. 
10.     240  yds. 


Similar  to  the  bottle  hole  at  Sunning- 
dale,  placing  deep  graduated  bun- 
kers in  place  of  ditch  and  bunker 
the  green  properly. 

Composite  first  shot  of  the  14th  or 
Perfection  at  No.  Berwick,  with 
gree.  and  bunker  guard  like  15th 
Muirfield. 

Similar  3d  St.  Andrews. 

Resembling  Redan,   No.   Berwick. 

Suggested  by  16th  Littlestone  Dog, 
length  410  yards.  Latter  route 
made  excessively  dangerous  by 
calling  for  long  and  accurate  play. 

Similar  4th  Sandwich. 

Similar  5th  Brancaster  with  tee 
raised  so  player  can  see  where  pin 
enters  hole. 

Similar  9th  Leven. 

Similar  9th  Brancaster. 

Similar  3d,  or  Sahara,  Sandwich, 
making  carry  full  175  yards  direct, 
then  a  fair  run  to  green  with  alter- 
native to  play  around. 


11.  450  yds.      Similar    17th   St.   Andrews,   making 

very  bad  hazard  where  the  dike 
calls  for  out  of  bounds,  and  while 
keeping  the  green  same  size  as  at 
present  would  alter  fall  of  plateau 
apporaching. 

12.  160  yds.      Resembling  nth  St.  Andrews. 

13.  400  yds.      Similar  3d  Prestwick. 

14.  490  yds.      Like     14th     St.     Andrews,    making 

greens  larger  and  making  run  up 
less  fluky. 

15.  210  yds.     Suggested  by  12th  Biarritz,  making 

sharp  hog  back  in  middle  of  course. 
Stop  30  yards  from  hole  bunkered 
to  the  right  of  green  and  good  low 
ground  to  the  left  of  plateau  green. 

16.  300  yds.      Suggested  by   7th  Leven,   which  is 

only  240  yards,  with  burn  running 
at  a  bias,  and  green  guarded  by 
sharp  hillocks. 

17.  380  yds.      Resembling  17th,  or  Alps,  Prestwick. 

18.  360  yds.       Resembling   8th   New   St.   Andrews, 

which    is    now    too    long    for    the 
bunkering. 
A  grand  total  of  6,017  yards. 

These  distances  are  measured  from  mid- 
dle of  teeing  space  to  middle  of  putting 
green.  With  proper  teeing  space  and  put- 
ting greens  each  hole  could  be  lengthened 
at  will  from  20  to  30  yards. 

I  have  notes  of  many  holes  equally  as 
good  as  a  number  of  the  above,  but  this 
list  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  fair  idea  of  what  I  have  gleaned  during 
the  last  few  months  as  constituting  a  per- 
fect length  of  hole  consistent  with  variety. 

(5)  For  quality  of  turf  throughout 
fair  green  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  not 
being  good  enough,  so  I  have  allowed  only 
eight  marks  for  it. 

(6)  The  tendency  to  widen  courses  is 
much  to  be  lamented.  Forty-five  to  sixty 
yards  is  plenty  wide  enough.  This  is  wider 
than  St,  Andrews  used  to  be  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  course  was  better  than  it  is 
now.  I  note  that  Mr.  Deally,  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Mr.  Charles  Hutchins  in  laying  out 
the  no-'  course  (that  last  word  in  golf) 
at  Sandwich  have  kept  a  width  of  rather 
under  than  over  fifty  yards. 

(7)  I  would  give  the  proper  width 
three  marks,  as  well  as  two  marks  for  good 
tees  in  close  proximity  to  the  putting  green. 
This  walking  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  to  the  tee  mars  the  course  and 
delays  the  game.  Between  hole  and  teeing 
ground  people  sometimes  forget  and  com- 
mence playing  some  other  game. 

The  aggregate  of  all  the  above  marks 
makes  100,  which  from  my  point  of  view 
is  an  ideal  golf  course— something  yet  to 
be  attained! 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  enumerate  a  few 
defects  which  unavoidably  exist  on  some 
really  good  courses: 

More  than  three  blind  holes  are  a  defect 
and  they  should  be  at  the  end  of  a  fine 
long  shot  only.  Hills  are  a  detriment. 
Mountain  climbing  is  a  sport  in  itself  and 
has  no  place  on  a  golf  course.  Trees  in 
the  coixrse  are  a  serious  defect,  and  even 
when  in  close  proximity  prove  a  detriment. 
Out  of  bounds  should  be  avoided  if  possi- 
ble. Cops  are  an  abomination.  Glaring 
artificiality  of  any  kind  detracts  from  the 
fascination  of  the  game. 


MAKING    THE   COUNTRY    HOME 


BY   EBEN    E.   REXFORD 


THE    HOME    ICE-HOUSE 

IT  is  not  too  early  in  the  season  to  consider 
the  matter  of  ice-houses.  In  fact,  the 
sooner  they  are  built  the  better,  for  better 
work  can  be  done  now  than  after  winter 
weather  sets  in,  and  much  of  the  success  of 
a  house  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
its  construction.  The  impression  that  any 
old  shed  which  will  hold  sawdust  is  just  as 
good  as  a  more  carefully  constructed  build- 
ing, is  a  wrong  one.  Such  a  house  is  an 
ice-waster,  instead  of  an  ice-keeper,  and 
obliges  one  to  put  up  twice  as  much  as  is 
really  necessary  in  order  to  tide  over  the 
season. 

One  of  the  best  foundations  for  an  ice- 
house that  I  have  ever  seen  was  made  of 
large  stones  — ' '  hard-heads ' '  —  imbedded 
half  their  depths  in  soil.  These  gave  a 
thoroughly  substantial  support  to  the 
house,  and  to  the  ice  stored  in  it.  They 
were  placed  as  closely  together  as  possible 
over  the  area  occupied  by  the  building. 
Of  course  there  was  considerable  space  be- 
tween them  because  of  their  irregular  shape, 
which  did  not  admit  of  very  tight  joints, 
but  this  was  part  of  the  original  plan,  as 
these  spaces  were  designed  to  furnish  facili- 
ties for  perfect  drainage — a  most  important 
item  in  the  successful  management  of  an 
ice-house.  Such  a  foundation  will  be 
found  preferable  to  the  ordinary  one  of 
stone  laid  up  in  mortar,  extending  under 
the  sills  only,  because  it  goes  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  house-bottom,  and  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  wooden  floor- 
ing, which  often  gives  way  under  the  great 
weight  of  the  ice,  and  soon  decays  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  moisture  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  sawdust. 

The  size  of  the  house  you  build  must  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  ice  you  think 
you  need.  A  space  ten  by  twelve  feet,  ten 
feet  high,  will  hold  enough  to  supply 
liberally  a  family  of  ordinary  size.  But  it 
is  better  to  insure  an  over-supply,  rather 
than  "just  enough."  A  pretty  correct 
estimate  can  be  made  by  figuring  up  the 
number  of  blocks  of  ice  two  feet  square  that 
can  be  stored  in  one  layer,  allowing  an 
eight-inch  space  for  sawdust  around  the 
outside,  and  six  inches  between  them,  and 
multiplying  this  by  the  number  of  layers, 
allowing  eighteen  inches  for  the  average 
thickness  of  the  blocks,  and  providing  for 
six  inches  of  sawdust  between  each  layer. 
(I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  blocks  more 
than  two  feet  square,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  handling  them.  Indeed,  I  would 
advise   smaller  blocks   rather  than  larger 


ones  for  the  ordinary  family — say  a  foot 
and  a  half  square — if  one  has  plenty  of  time 
to  devote  to  the  putting  up  of  the  season's 
supply.  But  I  would  have  all  of  as  nearly 
a  uniform  size  as  possible.  Blocks  of  un- 
even size  make  the  work  of  packing  diffi- 
cult.) 

After  deciding  how  much  space  you  will 
devote  to  ice,  allow  at  least  four  feet  on 
one  end  of  the  building  for  working  room. 
This  will  give  you  easy  access  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  and  furnish  a  store- 
room for  ice  tools.  Never  put  up  a  house 
without  such  a  space  for  working  purposes, 
as  so  many  do,  and  depend  on  entrance  to 
the  upper  part  of  it  through  an  opening  in 
the  gable,  which  you  must  climb  a  ladder 
to  reach.  Plan  for  convenience,  and  aim 
to  reduce  the  labor  of  getting  at  the  ice  to  a 
minimum.  The  partition  wall  between,£he 
ice-space  and  this  working  space  should 
be  made  strong  and  well  boarded  on  both 
sides  to  guard  against  pressure. 

I  would  advise  making  the  framework  of 
the  building  of  2x4 's,  set  on  a  sill  of  8x8 
timber — this  to  insure  a  foundation  which 
will  not  be  likely  to  spread  from  over 
pressure  of  ice  as  it  settles.  Set  the  2X4's 
not  more  than  a  foot  apart,  and  see  that 
they  are  securely  fastened  in  place  by 
strong  nails.  Too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  with  this  part  of  the  work.  Then 
board  in  the  building  with  sound  lumber 
not  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  it  is 
matched,  all  the  better,  as  you  want  a  snug 
wall.  Over  the  boarding  put  at  least  two 
thicknesses  of  sheathing  paper,  and  finish 
with  an  outside  boarding  of  ship-lap  or 
drop-siding.  Nail  well  each  thickness  of 
boarding  to  insure  stiffness  of  the  walls. 
Board  up  on  the  inside  with  a  good  quality 
of  matched  lumber  at  least  an  inch  thick. 
The  walls,  constructed  in  this  manner,  will 
have  air  spaces  4x11  running  from  sill  to 
cap  between  the  2x4 's.  These  will  be 
found  excellent  non-conductors  of  heat. 
An  opening  should  be  provided  on  one  end, 
near  the  roof,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  ice 
readily,  as  it  is  taken  into  the  house  by 
block  and  tackle.  It  is  well  to  provide 
another  opening  lower  down  on  the  same 
side  for  sawdust.  The  roof  should  have  a 
ventilator  something  after  the  fashion  of  a 
barn-cupola  to  allow  for  the  free  passage  of 
heated  air  from  above  the  ice. 

In  filling  the  house,  put  in  at  least  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  sawdust  for  the  ice  to  rest 
upon.  Range  the  blocks  in  rows,  eight 
inches  away  from  the  walls  and  six  inches 
apart.  Then  fill  in  about  them  and  be- 
tween them  with  clean  sawdust,  pressing 
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it  down  firmly.  Spread  a  layer  of  sawdust 
six  inches  deep  over  this  tier  of  ice,  and 
keep  on  in  this  way  until  the  house  is  full  to 
the  roof.  Cover  the  last  tier  very  carefully 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two 
feet. 

In  putting  up  ice,  always  discard  any 
portion  of  it  which  is  not  clear  and  solid. 
It  often  happens  that  snow  freezes  into  it, 
giving  us  a  more  or  less  porous  mass  which 
melts  rapidly  under  conditions  which 
would  not  affect  solid  ice  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Of  course  it  may  be  necessary  in 
some  seasons  to  make  use  of  this  "shell- 
ice,"  but  it  should  always  be  rejected  if 
possible  to  get  a  better  quality. 

It  is  well  to  draw  your  sawdust  before 
the  fall  rains  come,  and  store  it  under 
cover  until  the  time  comes  to  make  use  of 
it.  ■  If  wet,  it  will  freeze  in  lumps  and  pre- 
vent a  good  packing  job — and,  remember, 
much  of  the  success  of  ice-keeping  depends 
on  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
packed. 

GREENHOUSE    FOR   VEGETABLE    GROWING 

Those  who  have  greenhouse  facilities 
will  find  that  many  kinds  of  vegetables  can 
be  forced  for  home  use  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. Prominent,  in  this  class  is  lettuce, 
which  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables 
to  grow  well  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned. Sow  the  seed  in  December,  in 
shallow  boxes — 16x20  inches  and  3  inches 
deep — filled  with  finely  pulverized  soil. 
Scatter  the  seed  and  sift  a  light  covering 
over  it;  then  press  down  the  soil  firmly 
with  the  hand.  Water  carefully — too 
much  water  is  likely  to  cause  "  damping  - 
off"  among  the  young  and  tender  seed- 
lings. 

When  the  plants  have  two  or  three  leaves 
transplant  to  boxes  of  about  the  same  size 
as  those  in  which  they  were  started,  but  not 
less  than  four  inches  deep.  Put  about  an 
inch  of  old,  well  decomposed  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  and  fill  with  a  light  rich 
soil  containing  considerable  vegetable 
matter.  Set  the  plants  about  six  inches 
apart.  Air  the  plants  well  in  pleasant 
weather,  and  be  careful  not  to  overwater 
them. 

Every  country  home  ought  to  have  its 
greenhouse  in  which  to  grow  both  flowers 
and  vegetables.  It  is  not  very  expensive 
and,  if  built  well,  will  last  many  years. 
The  pleasure  of  growing  one's  own  lettuce, 
radishes  and  other  plants  of  similar  class, 
and  of  being  able  to  have  them  at  a  time 
when  the  market  price  is  almost  prohibitive 
to  persons  of  ordinary  means,  is  one  of  the 
privileges  of  living  in  the  country,  where 
the  facilities  for  operating  a  greenhouse  are 
so  favorable. 

With  such  a  house  at  one's  disposal, 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  can  be  enjoyed  in 
midwinter,  if  old,  strong  clumps  of  roots 
are  taken  up  in  fall  and  got  ready  for  forc- 
ing.     Pack   the   roots   closely  together   in 


boxes  of  rich  soil,  but  do  not  put  them  in 
the  greenhouse  immediately.  Store  them 
away  where  they  will  freeze  lightly,  and 
leave  them  until  you  think  it  advisable  to 
start  them  into  growth.  Then  bring  them 
in,  water  well  and  place  under  the  benches 
until  there  are  signs  of  growth.  Keep 
them  away  from  strong  light,  as  partial 
shade  will  make  the  young  growth  very 
delicate  and  tender. 

The  man  who  has  a  small  greenhouse 
will  not  need  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making 
hot-beds.  A  greenhouse  is  really  a  hot-bed 
on  a  large  scale,  ready  for  use  at  any  season 
and  always  under  greater  control  than  the 
ordinary  hot-bed  can  ever  be.  With  a 
greenhouse  ten  by  twenty  feet,  one  can 
grow  all  the  early  vegetables  an  average 
sized  family  would  use,  and  have  plenty  of 
room  for  flowering  plants.  The  cost  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  most  persons  imagine. 
Glass,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  item  of 
greatest  expense.  Several  firms  manufac- 
ture small  hot -water  apparatuses  for  heat- 
ing, which  can  be  run  about  as  cheaply  and 
as  easily  as  the  ordinary  coal-stove.  If  the 
greenhouse  is  connected  with  the  dwelling, 
the  heating  system  of  the  latter  can  be  ex- 
tended to  it  with  very  little  trouble.  Or 
kerosene  stoves  can  be  used.  These,  if 
properly  cared  for,  give  off  a  large  volume 
of  heat  without  smoke  or  perceptible  odor. 
Their  heat  is  steady  and  can  be  tempered 
to  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture  by 
keeping  pans  of  water  on  the  stove- 
drum. 

There  are  several  practical  works  on  the 
market,  tehing  how  to  build  them  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  giving  plans  that  fit 
all  purses.  If  you  decide  to  build,  get  your 
materia]  together  during  winter,  and  go  at 
the  work  as  soon  as  possible  in  spring.  A 
little  consideration  of  the  matter  will  show 
any  man  who  is  interested  in  growing 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  home  use  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  be  without  such  a 
house.  What  makes  most  greenhouses 
connected  with  country  homes  expensive 
is  the  ornamentation  put  on  them. 

THE    POULTRY    HOUSE 

"Do  it  now!" 

Give  the  roosts  a  thorough  washing  with 
kerosene  to  kill  the  lice.  Whitewash  the 
walls  with  a  heavy  preparation  of  fresh 
lime,  to  which  a  little  salt  is  added.  Do 
this  so  carefully  that  not  a  particle  of  wall 
escapes  attention.  Provide  fresh,  clean 
sand  for  the  fowls  to  wallow  in ;  also  plenty 
of  road-dust.  Then  lice  will  not  be  likely 
to  trouble  hens  to  any  great  extent.  Pre- 
pare laying-boxes.  Look  over  the  roof  and 
make  sure  everything  is  snug  and  tight 
there.  See  that  the  facilities  for  watering 
are  good.  In  short,  put  everything  about 
the  house  in  such  good  condition  that  the 
hens  kept  in  it  will  have  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  furnishing  a  goodly  supply 
of  eggs  throughout  the  season. 


ROD   AND    GUN 


HOW    TO    IMPROVE    DUCK 

WATERS  AND  MAKE 

DECOYS 

BY  LYNN  BOGUE  HUNT 

ONE  of  the  happiest  results  of  spring  pro- 
tection for  migratory  waterfowl  is 
seen  in  the  increasing  frequency  with  which 
the  birds  are  breeding  on  the  ponds  and 
lakes  of  settled  farming  country.  Here  the 
natural  enemies  which  work  such  havoc 
among  the  setting  birds  and  with  the  eggs 
and  young  of  northern  unsettled  districts 
are  in  greatly  reduced  numbers,  and  mal- 
lards, teal,  widgeon,  pintail,  black-ducks, 
bluebills,  red-heads,  and  even  the  mighty 
canvasbacks  are  lingering  among  the  ponds 
and  quiet  lakes  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
each  spring.  Don't  destroy  such  promising 
conditions  as  these,  even  if  your  own  par- 
ticular state  does  sanction  duck  and  snipe 
shooting  in  the  spring.  Give  the  birds  that 
chance  which  they  have  already  shown 
their  ability  to  make  the  most  of  since  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  spring  protection  has 
become  widespread. 

Planting  wild  rice  and  celery  in  those 
waters  where  these  favorite  foods  are  not 
already  present,  will  prove  an  additional 
inducement  for  the  ducks  to  remain  late 
after  the  breeding  season  and  enable  you 
to  gather  the  harvest  of  your  patient  re- 
straint from  harmful  shooting  in  the  spring. 
Late  March,  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out,  is  the 
time  to  plant  the  wild  celery,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  attractive  food  that  can  be 
offered  to  wild  ducks  of  all  kinds.  Their 
fondness  for  it  is  such  that  no  amount  of 
shooting  will  keep  them  from  returning  to 
those  waters  where  this  vegetable  grows. 
The  plant  has  a  bulbous  root 
from  which  grow  long  ribbon-like 
leaves.  These  cover  the  bottom 
of  favorable  waters  like  luxuriant 
grass.  The  celery  bears  seeds  in 
the  fall,  which  can  be  gathered  and 
stored  by  placing  in  water  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  freez- 
ing, and  kept  until  spring,  when 
they  may  be  planted  where  you 
will,  if  the  right  condition"  for 
celery  welfare  prevail,  by  simply 
dropping  the  seeds  into  the  water. 
They  sink  readily  to  the  bottom. 

The  plant  also  grows  from  the 
bulb  or  tuber,  which  is  best  planted 
with  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  and  a 
stick.  Select  a  pipe  of  about  five 
feet  in  length  and  of  a  caliber 
that  will  take  the  largest  of  the 
tubers.  This  can  be  pushed  down 
through  the  water  and  about  an 
inch  into  the  mud  of  the  bottom. 
Then  the  celery  bulb  is  dropped 


down  the  pipe  and  gently  pushed  with  the 
stick  far  enough  into  the  mud  so  it  will  be 
covered  when  the  pipe  is  withdrawn.  This 
process,  repeated  about  five  times  to  the 
square  yard,  will  start  a  celery  bed  which 
will  gradually  spread  and  gain  in  produc- 
tiveness until  the  ducks  for  miles  around 
will  visit  it  daily. 

Wild  celery  requires  considerable  aera- 
tion such  as  is  furnished  by  the  current  of  a 
sluggish  stream  or,  in  slightly  brackish 
waters,  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides, 
and  so  will  not  grow  in  stagnant  ponds 
as  will  the  rice.  Where  coves  and  quiet 
shallow  reaches  occur  in  swiftly  moving 
streams  the  celery  thrives  also,  but  in  a 
current  above  a  mile  an  hour  it  will  not 
live.  It  should  be  planted  in  from  two  to 
four  feet  of  water  and  does  best  on  a  bottom 
of  pure  mud,  though  it  will  exist  in  sandy 
mud  or  on  a  bottom  where  gravel  and  silt 
combine. 

When  the  ' '  spring  fret ' '  calls  you  down 
to  the  ponds  and  lakes  where  the  long,  wav- 
ing lines  of  ducks  are  steering  like  drifting 
threads  across  the  rainy  sky,  and  it  seems 
as  if  that  trigger  finger  must  paralyze  if  not 
put  to  use,  you  can  get  much  comfort  from 
overhauling  the  ducking  outfit.  The  de- 
coys probably  need  new  paint  in  many 
places.  You  will  find  some  with  heads  off 
and  some  with  broken  bills.  Anchors  will 
be  missing  and  ballast  weights  gone  from 
the  bottoms  of  the  wooden  ducks. 

The  best  decoy  anchor  I  ever  used  was 
made  of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  cone  the  base 
and  side  lines  of  which  formed,  in  profile,  a 
right-angle  triangle.  The  mold  was  made 
of  plaster-of-Paris  poured  into  a  shallow  tin 
can  and  allowed  to  harden.  Then  a  cone- 
shaped  indentation  was  cut  in  the  plaster 
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by  holding  the  point  of  a  jack-knife  in  the 
center  of  the  surface  and  moving  the  handle 
in  circles  until  a  round  hole  appeared  in  the 
plaster  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
running  down  to  an  apex  two  inches  from 
the  surface.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is 
cut  a  little  slot  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  wide. 

The  plaster  should  be  absolutely  dry  or 
the  lead  will  bubble  and  spatter  dangerous- 
ly and  your  anchor  will  be  a  failure. 

Use  copper  wire  for  the  loop  which  is  to 
make  the  anchor  fast  to  the  cord.  Twist 
a  quarter-inch  loop  into  the  middle  of  a 
three-inch  piece.  Make  half  a  dozen  turns 
in  the  twist  and  bend  the  remaining  ends 
into  spirals  or  angles.  Then  stick  the  loop 
down  into  the  slot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mold  and  pour  in  your  hot  lead  around 
the  ends  of  the  wire  and  you  have  the  finest 
decoy  anchor  ever  made.  Strings  for  decoy 
anchors  may  be  of  heavy  cotton  cord  and 
need  not  be  waxed  if  carefully  dried  each 
time  they  are  put  away  with  the  decoys. 

The  ballast  weight  for  decoys  is  best 
made  of  sheet  lead  of  quarter-inch  thick- 
ness cut  in  four  by  two-inch  strips  and 
made  fast  to  the  wooden  duck's  belly  by  a 
screw  in  each  end.  The  edges  and  corners 
may  be  gently  tapped  out  of  obtrusiveness 
with  a  hammer. 

Wooden  decoys  are  so  cheap  that  unless 
you  are  very  particular  as  to  shape,  paint, 
etc.,  it  is  economy  to  buy  them  ready  made. 
But  I  used  to  prefer  to  make  my  own  for 
sheer  love  of  the  thing,  and  got  lots  of  pleas- 
ure and  good  exercise  from  the  process, 
too,  during  odd  hours  of  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

Mallard  decoys  are,  of  course,  the  very 
best  for  pond  and  marsh  shooting.  Every 
species  of  river  fowl  decoys  readily  to  these 
and  mallards  will  decoy  to  no  other.  Can- 
vasbacks  are  the  choice  for  sea  ducks  for 
the  very  same  reasons. 

Cedar  is  the  best  possible  wood  to  make 
decoys  of,  but  it's  mighty  scarce  nowadays 


and  white  pine  had  better  be  used.  Select 
clear  timber  six  by  four  inches  and  cut  it 
into  fourteen-inch  lengths  for  mallards  and 
eleven-inch  lengths  for  canvasbacks.  These 
pieces  may  be  marked  for  profile  and 
ground  plan  from  cardboard  patterns  like 
the  cut  and  then  roughly  sawed  out  on 
these  lines.  A  draw-shave  quickly  cuts 
the  resulting  corners  down  to  the  general 
rotundity  of  the  live  bird  and  then  a  coarse 
wood-file,  followed  by  coarse  and  finally 
fine  sandpaper,  makes  the  body  of  your 
decoy  ready  for  paint. 

The  heads  are  much  more  difficult  to 
turn  out,  and,  as  for  the  effectiveness  of  your 
decoy,  the  whole  rests  upon  the  attitude  of 
that  member  of  the  finished  duck.  All 
wild  fowl,  when  feeding  quietly  and  un- 
afraid, carry  their  heads  well  cuddled  down. 
An  erect,  pert  carriage  of  the  head  means 
to  every  wild  duck  in  sight  what  "cheese 
it"  means  to  the  city  kid.  Decoys  made 
that  way  will  only  warn  flying  birds  away, 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  poor  wight  who,  with 
painstaking  care,  made  the  wooden  birds 
look  so  lifelike. 

Use  two  by  four  white  pine  for  heads,  cut 
into  six  inch  lengths  for  both  canvasbacks 
and  mallards,  and  make  the  profile  and 
ground  plan  of  each  according  to  cut  with 
cardboard  pattern  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bodies,  the  grain  running  lengthwise  of 
the  head.  Th-^se  had  better  be  sawed  with 
a  fine  band  saw  at  the  mill  where  you  buy 
the  timber,  for  it's  a  fearful,  blistering  job 
to  cut  the  profile  with  a  jack-knife.  The 
head,  being  sawed,  can  readily  be  trimmed 
down  with  a  knife,  and  then  the  wood-file 
and  sandpaper  soon  reduce  to  the  finished 
article.  The  necks- should  flare  out  at  the 
bottom  to  fit  a  corresponding  depression  on 
the  body.  The  head  should  be  set  to  the 
body  in  good  putty  and  then  nailed  fast. 
Any  imperfection  of  fit  is  readily  trimmed 
away  with  the  pocket  knife  and  the  duck 
is  ready  for  the  priming  coat  of  paint. 

The  birds  may  be  painted  as  indicated  in 
the  accompanying  profile  pattern  cut. 


LEARNING    TO    RIDE 

PART   I 
BY    F.    M.    WARE 


"QEGINNERS"  in  riding  are  likely  to  be 
D  of  any  age,  but  fortunate  indeed  is  the 
pupil  who  first  essays  this  fascinating  pas- 
time and  glorious  exercise  at  an  early 
period,  before  joints  have  set;  while  the 
frame  and  muscles  are  supple,  and  the 
nerve  and  the  confidence  in  one's  powers 
as  yet  fresh  and  unimpaired  by  the 
cautiousness  or  the  timidity  which  comes 
to  all  of  us  with  advancing  years.  All 
who  dre  physically  and  financially  able, 
should  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring sufficient  expertness  to  be  able 
to  ' '  take  the  air ' '  on  horseback  with  bene- 
fit to  themselves  and  safety  to  others; 
nor  need  they  fear  that  there  are  any 
lengths  to  which,  given  competent  in- 
struction and  adequate  opportunities  for 
practice,  they  may  not  proceed.  Dis- 
cretion is  more  a  factor  in  good  horse- 
manship than  courage,  which  is  so  prone 
under  the  spur  of  emulation  to  degenerate 
into  mere  rashness.  Riding  schools  are 
so  plentiful  and  cheap  nowadays  that 
practically  every  one  ordinarily  well-to- 
do  may  learn  to  ride;  while  bridle  path 
and  show-ring  furnish  excellent  models  by 
which  to  pattern,  and  abundant  literature 
on  the  subject  helps  to  fill  out  the  measure 
of  knowledge. 

TWO    SCHOOLS 

For  all  practical  purposes  equestrianism 
divides  itself  into  two  schools,  since  the 
styles  of  the  jockey,  the  cowboy,  the 
soldier,  the  Indian,  the  Cossack,  etc., 
may  be  eliminated.  These  are  the  rough- 
riding,  or  English  hunting,  and  the  Con- 
tinental, or  riding-school  systems,  and, 
when  expert,  one  will  find  that  his  own 
style  has  become  a  combination  of  both, 
and  fortunate  for  him  if  this  is  the  case, 
for  with  the  former  only  he  will  utterly 
miss  many  of  the  niceties  of  his  art,  and 
with  the  latter  only  he  will  be  prone  to  fussi- 
ness  and  "finickiness"  of  method  and 
style  which  will  make  him  too  conspicuous 
for  good  taste,  if  they  do  no  worse.  The 
advocates  of  the  one  fashion  can  see  no 
merit  in  that  of  the  other,  and  both  are 
blind  to  many  important  advantages 
which  they  sneeringly  overlook  in  each 
other's  performances.  The  "rough -rid- 
ing" school  directs  its  efforts  only  to 
"staying  with"  the  horse  under  all  va- 
garies of  performance;  to  keeping  him 
going  at  the  pace,  and  in  the  direction 
chosen,  by  control  of  the  mouth  only, 
and  to  leave  that  member  very  much  alone 
for  all  other  purposes,  ignoring,  or  ignorant 
of,  the  fact  that  in  the  hind  quarters  and 


their  complete  control  by  the  action  of 
the  rider's  legs  and  heels,  are  vested  the 
real  secrets  of  proper  locomotion  under  a 
living  burden.  The  Continental  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  addresses  itself  par- 
ticularly to  the  control  of  the  hind  quar- 
ters, realizing  that  chief  resistance  comes 
from  them  (the  propelling  power) ,  and  that 
for  handiness  and  agility  of  movement 
in  any  direction,  the  acquiring  of  perfect 
balance,  or  equilibrium  and  poise,  and  for 
lightness  in  hand  (which  means  education 
of  the  delicate  mouth)  such  control  is  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  subject,  the  secret 
of  correct  performance  at  whatever  task 
the  animal  may  be  put.  In  the  one  case 
the  horse  goes  his  own  way;  in  the  other, 
he  is  absolutely  vassal  to  his  rider's  will, 
becoming  in  the  final  perfection  of  la  haute 
e'cole  a  mere  living  automaton.  The  only 
objection  to  this  last  system  is  that,  when 
perfected  in  it,  the  horse  is  not  ridable 
with  comfort  by  the  equestrian  of  average 
ability,  as  every  pressure  of  leg,  every 
tension  of  the  reins,  conveys  to  him  some 
thoroughly  rehearsed  signal,  and  mutual 
bewilderment  may  culminate  in  disaster. 

We  should  all  begin  on  the  rough-riding 
or  English  system,  but  we  should  always 
aspire  to  the  most  elaborate  technicalities 
of  the  Continental,  for  there  is  no  moment 
on  road  or  in  field  where  they  are  not 
important,  practical  and  genuinely  useful. 

WHEN    TO    BEGIN 

Taking  up  the  male  equestrian  first,  he 
should  not  begin  too  young — not  before 
his  little  legs  have  some  length  and  strength 
to  them,  or  before  the  vicissitudes  of  child- 
hood's days  have  taught  him  to  regard 
bumps  and  bruises  with  equanimity,  and 
his  intelligence  is  sufficiently  developed, 
his  interest  steady  enough  to  enable  him 
to  grasp  the  reasons  for  instructions,  to 
apply  them,  and  to  learn  by  observing 
others.  Some  children  begin,  at  four  years 
or  so,  to  plod  about  on  a  safe  pony  or 
donkey,  and  they  acquire  a  seat  (of  a  sort) 
by  sheer  avoidance  of  tumbles,  Such 
have  usually  much  to  unlearn  when  placed 
under  an  instructor,  and  youthful  arro- 
gance is  prone  to  make  them  resent  cor- 
rection. No  finished  rider  was  ever  taught 
in  this  way,  and  however  well  he  may  in 
after  life  "hang  on,"  he  would  have  been 
a  far  better  horseman  had  he  never  been 
allowed  this  haphazard  apprenticeship. 
For  the  average  lad,  seven  or  eight  is  quite 
early  enough — and  the  invariable  rule 
should  be  made  that  he  is  never  to  ride  a 
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horse  that  is  thick  through  the  shoulders, 
so  that  he  may  always  be  able  to  take  the 
grasp  with  thigh  and  knee,  hold  the 
attitude,  and  feel  the  security  that  such 
precautions  alone  can  give — and  if  he 
feels  safe  he  is  half -taught,  so  far  as  the 
rudiments  go. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  using  military 
"hooded"  stirrups,  or  a  soft  pad  for  a  sad- 
dle, or  anything  but  the  regulation  English 
article,  and  an  open  stirrup.  This  is  what 
the  pupil  must  use  all  his  life,  and  learning 
with  anything  else  puts  him  under  disad- 
vantages and  destroys  his  confidence  when 
the  change  has  to  be  made. 

Lessons  should  begin  of  about  thirty 
minutes'  duration,  and  never  exceed  the 
hour;  for,  if  the  proper  attitude  and  seat 
be  maintained  for  that  length  of  time  any 
pupil,  of  any  age,  will  have  done  quite 
enough,  and  when  fatigue  supervenes, 
faults  are  very  quickly  acquired  and 
doubly  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Stiffness  and  soreness  will  follow  for  a 
few  days  but  soon  wear  away.  If  the 
pupil  has  any  organic  trouble  the  teacher 
should  be  told  of  it  that  he  may  make  due 
allowances.  Never  ride  until  digestion  has 
well  proceeded,  or  at  least  an  hour  after 
eating. 

ASK    QUESTIONS 

Do  not  fail  to  ask  the  "why  and  where- 
fore ' '  of  every  point  that  is  not  thoroughly 
understood,  and  remember  that  the  in- 
structor is  trying  to  teach  you  all  he  can, 
but  that,  through  constant  repetition, 
many  points  which  seem  unimportant  and 
clear  to  him  are  perhaps  hurriedly  passed 
over.  Criticism  may  seem  severe  at  times 
but  it  is  all  for  your  good;  harshness  is 
also  excusable,  for  there  are  moments  when 
abrupt  orders  are  necessary  to  save  disas- 
ter to  yourself,  or  someone  else;  besides 
which,  you  should  remember  that  whereas 
your  mind  is  centered  tipon  one  thing, 
your  teacher's  attention  is  divided  between 
you  and  your  horse;  or,  if  in  a  class, 
between  possibly  twenty  riders  and  their 
horses,  and  that  upon  him  rests  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  safe  conduct  of  all. 
You  will  not  progress  steadily  from  day 
to  day,  from  lesson  to  lesson— one  never 
does  thus  advance  by  regular  gradations 
in  any  pursuit — and  days  will  come  when 
everything  goes  wrong,  so  that  both  you 
and  your  luckless  mount  greet  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lesson -with  a  sigh  of  thank- 
fulness. 


What  is  called  awkwardness  in  begin- 
ning to  ride  is  due  often  to  apprehension ; 
every  muscle  stiffens  itself  against  some 
result  which  is  feared  from  the  new  un- 
dertaking. This  will  disappear  when  the 
balance  is  acquired.  If  one  can  arrange  to 
do  a  few  moments'  practice  at  the  "setting 
up"  drill  of  the  army  and  navy,  it  will 
loosen   up   the   members  and    supple  the 


muscles.  "Be  easy!  Be  easy!  Do  not  try 
too  hard!"  should  be  printed  in  huge 
letters  upon  the  walls  of  every  riding 
school,  and  the  pupil  should  never  forget 
the  advice,  and  what  it  means.  Flexi- 
bility is  everything,  and,  properly  under- 
stood, we  should  see  many  more  good 
riders  than  we  do.  To  convince  one  that 
he  cannot  readily  fall,  it  is  best  to  go 
through  a  few  exercises  of  the  arms,  legs, 
wrists  and  body,  and  even  advanced  pu- 
pils will  find  them  advantageous  if  they 
practice  them  at  all  paces. 

When  seated,  the  head  should  be  rolled 
about  on  the  shoulders,  forward,  backward 
and  sideways;  then  the  shoulders  should 
be  moved  up,  down,  fore  and  back  at  first 
together,  then  separately  (five  or  six  rev- 
olutions of  these  exercises  are  enough) ; 
then  the  arms,  first  hanging  quite  loose 
with  the  hands  and  wrists  limp,  should  be 
swung  forward,  backward,  and  rotated  on 
the  shoulder  joint;  next  (the  teacher 
keeping  the  legs  in  position),  the  pupil 
should  lie  back  fiat  on  his  horse  with  arms 
folded;  then  bend  down  and  touch  each 
stirrup;  then  the  legs,  one  at  a  time,  are 
removed  from  contact  with  the  saddle  and 
returned;  then  the  lower  legs  are  swung 
up  and  down,  the  thighs  remaining  close 
to  the  saddle;  then  the  ankles  are  flexed 
up,  down  and  sideways.  All  motions 
should  be  made  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
should  be  repeated  daily  for  some  time, 
and  always  m  relation  to  any  member 
about  which  the  teacher  may  notice  any 
stiffness  or  want  of  pliancy.  This  will  be 
especially  noticed  in  the  arms  and  backs  of 
men,  and  in  the  arms  and  right  sides  of 
women  riders.  All  exercises  of  the  body 
and  the  legs  should  be  done  finally  at  the 
canter  and  the  trot  and  without  stirrups. 
Above  all,  should  the  head  and  neck  be 
free  from  stiffness;  for  want  of  pliancy 
there,  is  communicated  to  the  whole  body. 

HOW    TO    SIT 

Once  the  pupil  is  mounted,  the  best  way 
for  him  to  find  the  length  that  will  suit 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  settle  into  the 
place  in  the  saddle  where  he  should  sit,  is 
as  follows:  Take  the  feet  from  the  stir- 
rups; let  the  legs  hang  perfectly  straight; 
open  the  thighs  well  and  sit  down  as  far 
and  as  hard  as  possible;  now  let  the 
teacher  carry  the  knees  forward  to  their 
proper  resting  place  upon  the  saddle  flaps; 
arrange  the  length  of  the  leathers  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  stirrup  is  just  opposite 
the  ankle-bone;  depress  the  heels;  insert  the 
feet  just  to  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  for 
ninety  men  in  a  hundred  the  length  is 
just  right. 

When  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  loosened 
his  muscles  and  ligaments  by  preliminary 
exercise,  and  has  been  placed  rightly  in 
his  seat  and  in  his  stirrups,  it  will  be  time 
for  him  to  advance  at  a  walk;  but  before 
doing  so  he  should  be  shown  how  to  hold  the 
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single  rein  which  will  be  attached  to  his 
smooth  snaflie-bit,  and  it  will  be  explained 
to  him  that  he  is  always  to  sit  in  the  middle 
of  his  saddle,  or  at  least  two  inches  clear  of 
the  cantle;  that  by  this  posture  he  is  more 
nearly  in  balance,  both  as  regards  his  own 
and  his  horse's  poise;  and  that  he  is  thus 
best  placed  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  rearing,  bucking,  plunging,  etc.  As  to 
his  reins  he  will  grasp  them  in  the  full 
hands,  and  they  will  come  in  outside  the 
little  ringers,  through  the  palms  and  over 
the  first  lingers,  where  they  will  be  securely 
grasped  by  the  thumbs.  Their  length 
will  be  just  so  long  that,  with  the  elbows 
hanging  easil;  straight  down  and  close 
to  the  sides,  the  hands  have  a  slight  feeling 
upon  the  reins. 

The  reasons  for  holding  the  reins  in  both 
hands  are  manifest  and  logical,  and  in  fact 
in  civilian  riding  there  is  not  only  no 
reason,  but  never  any  excuse,  for  holding 
them  in  one.  The  shoulders,  especially 
of  the  female  pupils,  are  thus  better  kept 
square,  and  the  waist  hollowed,  while  the 
effect  of  the  direct  indications  to  the  mouth 
is  intelligible  to  both  horse  and  rider. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  (except  in 
military  riding)  for  the  (so-called)  accom- 
plishment in  the  horse  of  "guiding  by  the 
neck,"  and  no  "hands"  are  heavier  and 
worse  in  every  way  than  that  of  the 
individual  whose  right  dangles  at  his  side 
as  if  paralyzed:  while  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  one-handed  rider 
will,  once  fatigue  supervenes,  allow  his  (or 
her)  shoulder  and  body  to  follow  his  arm, 
and  finally  acquire  a  most  stiff  and  persist- 
ently awkward  one-sided  seat.  Use  both 
hands  therefore  and  keep  them  on  a  level 
with  the  waist — later  on  the  pupil  will 
learn  to  raise  or  lower  his  hands  as  the 
occasion,  or  the  horse,  demands. 

After  a  quiet  walk,  which  is  employed 
entirely  in  relaxing  everywhere,  yet  main- 
taining the  correct  position,  the  rider  is 
through  for  the  day;  and  after  two  or  three 
lessons  in  these  matters  he  will,  if  fairly 
proficient,  proceed  to  learn  to  mount,  to 
advance  at  a  jog  trot  for  brief  periods, 
and  to  pay  attention  to  his  horse's  direction 
and  to  making  him  go  close  to  the  wall  all 
round  the  ring. 

HOW    TO    MOUNT 

To  mount,  the  man  stands  opposite  his 
horse  and  close  to  the  left  shoulder,  and 
here  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  man  should  always  mount  upon 
the  left  side,  unless  he  is  a  military  rider. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  way  abnormal 
about  mounting  from  the  other  side.  To 
mount  from  the  left,  stand  as  directed; 
take  the  rein  in  the  left  hand,  just  short 
enough  to  feel  the  horse's  mouth;  grasp 
the  mane  with  the  same  hand;  place  the 
left  foot,  to  the  ball,  in  the  stirrup;  seize 
the  cantle  with  the  right  hand ;  spring  from 
the  right  foot,  until  you  stand  in  the  stirrup 


with  the  left,  the  body  supported  by  the 
two  hands  on  pommel  and  cantle;  swing 
the  right  leg  quietly  over  the  horse's  back, 
letting  go  the  cantle,  and  seizing  the  pom- 
mel with  the  right  as  you  do  so;  sit  down; 
and  find  your  stirrup  with  your  right  foot, 
without  steadying  the  leather  with  the 
hand,  or  bending  forward  to  see  where  it 
is.  You  cannot  too  soon  learn  to  locate 
where  your  stirrup  usually  hangs,  and  a 
latter  part  of  the  lessons  will  consist  in 
loosing  and  finding  one  or  both  stirrups  at 
command,  and  at  the  trot  and  canter,  as 
well  as  just  before  or  after  a  leap. 

The  woman  must  learn  to  mount  in  two 
ways,  at  first  by  her  teacher's  assistance 
and  finally  from  the  ground,  without  any 
aid  or  even  any  one  to  hold  her  horse. 
The  lady  should  always  be  put  up,  even  in 
her  first  lesson,  from  the  ground,  and  never 
be  allowed  to  get  on  from  the  mounting- 
block  or  other  elevation.  To  mount,  she 
stands  beside  the  saddle  (near  side),  her 
right  hand  holding  the  rein,  and  grasping 
firmly  the  pommel;  the  teacher  seizes  her 
left  foot  in  his  left  hand,  and  places  his  right 
hand  under  her  left  arm-pit;  she  rests  her 
left  hand  on  his  shoulder;  he  counts  "one! 
two !  three ! ' '  and  at  ' '  three ! ' '  she  springs 
from  her  right  foot,  and  he  lifts  her  by 
straightening  his  back,  so  easily  that 
neither  hardly  notices  it,  and  she  is  perched 
upon  the  saddle  seat.  She  then  shakes 
her  skirt  clear,  throws  the  right  knee  over 
the  pommel,  and  he  finds  the  stirrup  and 
places  her  foot  therein ;  and  she  then  stands 
up  while  he  pulls  her  habit  down,  and  upon 
her  reseating  herself  he  slips  the  elastics 
provided  over  her  right  and  left  heel; 
when,  placing  the  rein  in  her  hands,  she  is 
ready  for  further  advance. 

From  the  very  first  step  toward  learning 
to  ride,  a  woman  should  be  watched  most 
closely,  and  special  attention  be  paid  to 
her  attitude  and  appearance.  A  man  may 
look  badly  on  horseback  and  ride  fairly 
well,  but  not  only  must  a  woman,  from 
her  cramped  and  unnatural  position,  ride 
badly  if  she  appear  badly,  but  her  whole 
reputation  for  equestrianism  depends  ab- 
solutely upon  her  "looking  the  part"  in 
every  detail  of  smartness,  gracefulness  and 
ease  of  manner.  If  she  looks  right,  she 
probably  rides  well;  but  if  she  does  not 
so  appear,  no  accomplishments  by  field 
and  no  victories  in  the  arena  will  ever  allow 
her  the  reputation  as  an  expert  to  which 
she  may  be  entitled.  The  self-taught 
girls  who  have  "always  ridden"  and  who 
therefore  generally  have  boundless  con- 
tempt for  correction,  nearly  always  ride 
badly;  and  many  of  the  women  who  hunt 
are  anything  but  graceful,  however  deter- 
mined they  may  be  in  forcing  a  rough 
horse  to  do  their  bidding,  or  however 
successful  they  may  be  at  leading  the  field 
in  a  sport  which  (in  the  writer's  opinion 
at  least)  they  do  not  adorn. 

When  it  comes  to  the  trot  a  few  rounds 
of  the  ring  are  enough,  and  each  time  the 
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balance  is  lost  a  new  beginning  should  be 
made,  nor  any  risk  taken  of  allowing 
the  jolting  to  overbalance  the  pupil.  He 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  so  un- 
settled that  he  grasps  mane  or  pommel, 
for,  once  acquired,  the  habit  is  very  difficult 
to  forget.  No  effort  at  rising  or  '  posting" 
in  the  trot  is  to  be  made  for  at  least  ten 
lessons,  and  haste  to  do  so  before  the  seat 
is  reasonably  secure  will  but  develop  the 
bad  habit  of  depending  upon  the  stirrups, 
and  acquiring  a  forward  balance  which  is 
very  hard  to  unlearn. 

At  this  walking  stage  the  pupil  is  to  be 
taught  to  pull  his  horse  up,  and  to  make  it 
stand  under  varying  circumstances;  and 
this  means  not  to  back  or  to  sidle  about, 
but  to  stop  and  to  stand  still  at  any  point" 
the  teacher  directs ;  such  commands  finally 
being  given  when  quite  unprepared,  and 
at  various  paces. 

In  all  these  lessons,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  secure  a  trained  saddle  horse, 
or  one  that  is  anything  more  than  quiet 
and  steady  to  ride.  His  gaits  are  im- 
material, although  of  course  a  reasonably 
measured  trot  is  useful,  but  let  him  be  as 
rough  as  he  will,  it  is  all  the  better  practice, 
and  when  the  rider  is  promoted  to  a  really 
good  saddle  horse  the  delightful  change 
vastly  advances  his  confidence  and  pro- 
ficiency. Nor  need  he  be  at  all  sensitive  as 
to  mouth.  He  will  be  better  for  the  purpose 
if  not  readily  fretted  by  unexpected  jerks 
received  from  the  hands  of  beginners.  If 
possible,  the  horse  should  be  changed  at 
every  lesson,  for  those  of  different  sizes, 
shapes,  gaits  and  motions  greatly  assist 
practice;  ten  lessons  on  different  horses  be- 
ing worth  twenty  if  the  same  animal  be  used. 
The  saddle  also  had  better  be  frequently 
shifted,  for  the  advantage  of  a  saddle  to 
which  one  is  accustomed  is  most  distinct. 

When  the  trot  begins,  the  rider  is  to 
resist  the  inclination  to  lean  forward 
(which  will  be  his  first  instinct)  or  to  lean 
back  (which  will  be  his  second),  but  must 
strive  to  keep  his  hands  steady,  his  feet  in 
the  stirrups  and  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  to 
the  front.  Just  a  few  steps;  then  walk; 
then  trot  a  little  farther,  always  pulling 
up  once  the  sensation  of  losing  the  seat 
is  felt.  Practice  at  this  until  the  seat  is 
fairly  firm.  In  slowing  from  a  trot  to  a 
walk,  always  lean  back  from  the  waist  and 
put  the  weight  upon  the  arms  and  reins; 
and  always  try  to  retain  the  reins  where 
they  are  grasped.  If  you  learn  this  habit 
at  starting  you  will  acquire  an  accom- 
plishment which  most  people  never  master, 


and,  fo  learn  it,  your  gloves  must  be  large 
and  loose  so  that  you  can  shut  your  fists 
and  keep  them  shut.  Make  your  horse 
follow  closely  the  boundary  boards,  and  do 
not  let  him  wander  about  at  his  own  will. 


THE    LADY  S    SEAT 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  the  lady's  seat, 
and  having  perched  her  upon  her  horse's 
back,  her  right  leg  goes  over  the  pommel, 
the  left  taking  the  same  position  as  does 
that  of  a  man  in  riding,  bent  at  the  knee, 
the  heel  well  dropped,  and  the  stirrup 
upon  the  ball  of  the  foot  that  the  ankle 
may  have  full  play,  and  by  its  elastic 
action  save  the  body  from  jar  and  mini- 
mize the  effort  in  rising  at  the  trot,  etc. 
The  pommel  is  to  be  taken  exactly  in  the 
bend  of  the  right  knee,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  perfectly  the  saddle  is  too  short, 
and  should  be  changed;  the  lower  leg 
hangs  straight  down  from  the  right  knee, 
and  the  foot  is  carried  back  near  the  left 
shin.  This,  with  the  added  power  of  the 
left  thigh  under  the  leaping-horn,  con- 
stitutes the  seat,  and  a  very  secure  one  it 
is,  so  long  as  the  saddle  remains  in  place. 
Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  right 
leg  and  foot  do  not  project  far  forward  (a 
very  common  and  very  serious  fault),  and 
to  insure  that  this  shall  not  occur,  the  hol- 
low waist  and  the  erect  attitude  are  preven- 
tive and  especially  necessary;  for  it  will  be 
plain  that,  sitting  thus,  the  right  foot  cannot 
be  carried  forward  but  must  hang  straight, 
while  the  slouchy  seat  compels  the  reverse. 
The  stirrup  should  be  of  just  such  a  length 
that  when  the  foot  is  in  the  stirrup  and  the 
heel  down  there  is  a  space  of  the  width  of 
three  fingers  (about  two  inches)  between  the 
left  thigh  and  the  leaping-horn.  Thus,  by 
merely  raising  the  heel,  the  thigh  is  brought 
in  close  contact  with  the  leaping-horn,  and, 
while  liberty  is  left  to  rise  at  the  trot,  the 
close  seat  (for  the  canter,  the  gallop  and 
for  leaping,  or  if  a  horse  turn  restive) 
is  instantly  secured  or  relaxed  by  merely 
raising  or  lowering  the  heel.  Another 
very  bad  fault  is  that  of  carrying  the  left 
leg  far  back,  the  knee  being  too  sharply 
bent.  This  is  sure  to  irritate  the  horse, 
as  it  gives  a  perpetual  signal  to  progress 
faster.  No  weight  is  to  be  put  in  the 
stirrup  except  when  the  rise  at  the  trot 
is  under  way,  and  even  then  the  stirrup  is 
really  superfluous,  the  rising  coming  from 
the  knee  over  the  pommel;  the  thigh 
working  like  the  blade  of  a  jackknife, 
hinged  at  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 


(To  be  concluded  in  January.) 


Night  overtook  them  while  six  or  eight 
miles  from  the  river  " 


anting  for  "Hugh  Monroe's  Pistol,"  by  H.  T.  Dunn. 
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v  fl— THE   GREAT  TREK 
BY    EMERSON    HOUGH 


THE  greatest  story  of  the  day  is  the 
story  of  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
Tales  of  new  lands  are  always  in- 
teresting; but  this  is  the  chronicle  of  the 
last  great  trek,  the  trek  into  the  last  of  the 
new  lands,  at  least  of  the  North  American 
continent.  It  is  the  greatest  people  move- 
ment the  world  ever  saw;  greater  than  the 
migration  of  the  Aryans,  the  Cimri,  the 
Goths.  Silently,  irresistibly,  with  an  un- 
paralleled rapidity,  the  people  are  moving 
forward  and  occupying  new  lands,  even  as 
they  did  the  forests  of  Europe  long  ago, 
the  forests  of  the  Appalachians  since  then. 
This  army  of  wayfarers  bears  no  banners; 
few  are  its  trumps  and  drums.  Attila  the 
Hun  led  his  savage  clans  over  an  old  em- 
pire and  laid  waste  its  cities,  boasting  that 
no  blade  of  grass  might  grow  behind  his 
horse's  feet.  This  army  of  peace  has  for 
its  purpose  the  simple  one  of  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one- grew 
before.  It  is  well-nigh  the  last  army'  of 
home-seekers  the  world  will  ever  see  march 
into    unconquered    lands.     Hereafter    we 


must  ravage  and  lay  waste  if  we  would 
occupy,  must  extirpate  a  people  to  make 
room  for  us,  wipe  clean  a  country  in  the 
Orient  or  elsewhere,  and  set  on  the  law  of 
might  as  between  man  and  man.  But 
this  great  trek  to  the  Northwest  is  no 
battle  march,  other  than  the  ever-joyous 
marching  of  man  to  do  battle  with  the 
wilderness,  with  the  out-of-doors.  It  lays 
waste  no  homes,  but  builds  homes  anew. 
It  makes  place  for  the  strong,  but  there  is 
no  feud-tax  to  follow.  It  is  the  mightiest 
as  well  as  the  most  peaceful  conquest  of  the 
conquering  Anglo-Saxon  race.  More  than 
that,  it  is  the  swiftest. 

When  the  world  was  young,  peoples 
marched  slowly,  their  flocks  and  herds 
with  them,  gaining  a  hundred  miles  a  year 
in  westward  course  perhaps;  pausing  to 
build,  to  breed,  to  till;  slipping  back, 
edging  forward,  feeding,  like  pigeon  flocks, 
in  waves.  To-day  the  earth  is  winged 
with  rapid  wheels.  The  flocks  and  herds 
are  swept  forward  as  swiftly  as  their  owners. 
Property,  possessions,  home,  family,  all  go 
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forward  at  once,  and  what  was  once  a  hun- 
dred miles  is  now  a  thousand,  two  thousand, 
more.  A  week  spans  a  year  to-day,  a  day 
measures  indeed  a  century.  In  result,  we 
have  a  splendid,  fateful,  somewhat  awe- 
some thing,  one  of  no  mere  commercial 
significance. 

This  is  the  trek  of  humanity,  the  trek  of 
the  last  chance,  the  trek  of  Magna  Charta. 
It  is  not  English,  not  Canadian,  not  Amer- 
ican, but  human.  It  leaves  to  those  who 
fancy  them  the  cocktails  and  creme  de 
menihe  of  young  men,  the  license  and  de- 
generacy of  middle-aged  men,  the  avarice 
and  injustice  of  old  men.  It  leaves  illegal 
usurpations  and  outworn  monarchies,  and 
calls  out  to  the  red-blooded  that  here  is 
the  trek,  and  at  its  end  fair  play  and  a  wide 
sky. 

The  nineteenth  century  belonged  to  the 
United  States.  We  used  it  magnificently, 
even  our  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
being  large.  There  was  still  a  feeling  that 
the  world  was  young.  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury belongs  to  Canada.  Yet  between 
these  two,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
I  saw  no  line  of  demarkation.  None  of  the 
trekkers  could  see  that  line.  They  only 
feel,  as  any  man  may  feel  who  has  ridden 
where  the  winds  blow  and  read  where  the 
types  tingle,  that  of  late  the  true  empire 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  that  now  it  is  northwest  of  the 
Missouri.  From  the  sun  to  the  ice,  from 
the  salt  to  the  snow — these  are  terms  of 
territory  so  big  that  to  call  it  British  or 
Canadian  or  American  is  folly.  Call  it  the 
land  of  fair  play,  of  new  opportunity,  and 
admit  that  the  world  is  trekking  thither; 
for  that  comes  near  to  the  full  spelling  of 
it. 

Now,  what  is  this  new  country  regard- 
ing which  most  of  us  have  lived  in  partial 
ignorance?  If  it  has  been  there,  why  have 
we  not  heard  of  it?  No  seas  divided  us,  no 
mountain  barriers,  yet  the  world  has  lived 
for  two  centuries  as  ignorant  of  this  far 
Northwest  as  though  a  wall  mountain  high 
had  separated  it  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  wall  did  exist,  but  it  was  a 
wall  of  mystery  and  misrepresentation. 
In  truth,  it  was  largely  erected  by  that 
unique  and  picturesque  monopoly,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  wanted  a 
wilderness  and  got  it  at  a  time  of  Homeric 
ignorance  and  apathy.     The  story  of  how 


that  wall  was  broken  down,  how  its  gates 
were  thrown  wide  for  the  westbound,  the 
real  and  human  story  of  the  Great  Trek,  is 
a  peculiar  and  interesting  one. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  saw  to  it 
that  Prince  Rupert's  Land  should  always 
be  construed  as  a  land  of  ice  and  snow." 
There  was  its  farm,  and  il  reaped  its  har- 
vest of  fur  where  no  man  sowed  or  tilled. 
Sir  John  Franklin  was  lost.  Very  well. 
It  might  have  been  expected.  Explorers 
came  not  back.  What  would  you  ask  of  a 
land  where  desolation  ruled?  All  this  was 
indefinite  by  four  thousand  miles  or  so; 
but  none  the  less  a  vast,  icy  fiction  en- 
shrouded all  this  upper  land  for  well-nigh 
two  hundred  years. 

To  show  that  this  new  empire  does  not 
of  right  belong  either  to  England  or  France 
or  America,  we  have  only  to  examine  the 
abstract  of  title.  To  begin  with,  England 
profited  rather  by  her  good  luck  than  by 
any  daring  or  desert.  It  was  by  no  means 
an  Englishman  who  discovered  the  great 
region  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  but  a  French- 
man, or  rather  two  Frenchmen,  Fierre 
Radisson  and  the  Sieur  des  Grosseilliers. 
It  was,  moreover,  not  an  English  sailing 
master  who  first  took  the  emissaries  of  the 
great  Company  of  Adventurers  into  Hud- 
son's Bay,  but  a  mere  Yankee,  by  name  of 
Zachariah  Gillam.  England  ran  third,  but 
none  the  less  took  the  stakes. 

•Radisson  and  Grosseilliers,  hardy  men 
from  the  French  settlements  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  pushed  west  along  the  Great 
Lakes  into  the  forests  beyond  Superior. 
They  were  free  trappers,  evading,  as  did 
du  1'  Hut  and  many  others,  the  edict  of  the 
French  monarch  that  only  his  chosen  ap- 
pointees might  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
wilderness.  When  they  came  back  from 
their  voyaging  into  what  is  now  Manitoba 
or  Minnesota,  perhaps  much  of  what  is  now 
Ontario,  plying  the  paddles  of  the  first  fur 
brigade  from  the  far  Northwest,  the  French 
governor  fined  them  all  they  had,  leaving 
them  not  a  skin  but  their  own  hides.  An- 
gered, they  crossed  to  France  and  made 
complaint  to  the  king,  but  got  no  satisfac- 
tion, for  the  king  needed  the  fur  taxes  to 
feed  his  own  armies.  Angered  still  more, 
they  returned  to  Canada  and  went  to  Bos- 
ton, where  they  got,  for  the  most  part, 
little  encouragement  about  a  West  so  far 
away.     Here,  however,  or  rather  in  New 
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York,  they  met  Sir  George  Carteret,  who 
asked  them  to  take  their  story  of  the  new 
land  to  King  Charles  1 1,  of  England.  They 
were  ready  to  take  it  anywhere;  and  so, 
after  further  grievous  mishaps,  they  got 
audience  of  King  Charles,  good,  easy  soul, 
who  was  quite  ready  to  give  away  any- 
thing in  the  world,  even  if  he  did  not  own 
it  or  know  what  or  where  it  was.  Those 
were  fine  days  for  kings! 

The  royal  favor  was  the  enabling  act  of 
"the  Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers trading  into  Hudson's  Bay."  Surely 
if  ever  title  was  accurate,  then  was  this  of 
"Adventurers."  They  paid  in  sums  for 
stock — about  as  much  as  would  float  a 
third-rate  coal  mine  or  a  new  family  steam 
laundry  to-day — gave  away  a  few  shares 
to  different  distinguished  persons,  after 
the  ancient  Whittaker  Wright  method, 
and  proceeded  to  fit  out  a  couple  of  ships, 
the  Eaglet  and  the  Nonsuch,  dispatching 
them  for  Hudson's  Bay,  the  same  which 
we  usually  miscall  Hudson  Bay.  The  Eng- 
lish captain  of  the  Eaglet  got  "cold  feet" 
in  this  Arctic  land,  and  saying  that  no  man 
might  win  through,  calmly  returned  to  the 
Thames,  where  he  knew  the  country  bet- 
ter. Stout  Zachariah  of  New  England  had 
sailed  a  schooner  northward  along  Lab- 
rador in  1664,  and  he  did  not  so  easily 
abandon  his  undertaking.  He  took  the 
Nonsuch  through  and  reached  the  lower 
end  of  Hudson's  Bay  September  29,  1668. 
The  crew  wintered  in  that  latitude  and 
claimed  the  country  for  their  own.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  conquest 
story  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
the  beginning  also,  one  might  say,  of  the 
Great  Trek  to-day.  Without  stout  Zach- 
ariah, England's  flag  had  perhaps  not 
floated  where  it  does.  To-day,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  years  later,  descend- 
ants of  Zachariah  Gillam  are  trekking 
westward  to  take  their  share  of  the  em- 
pire which  their  forefather  helped  to  found, 
thanks  to  the  grouch  of  Grosseilliers.  On 
the  face  of  the  returns,  neither  Canada  nor 
England  ought  to  begrudge  the  Yankee 
his  share  of  the  new  empire  now  rediscov- 
ering. 

Now,  what  was  it  that  King  Charles 
blithely  gave  away  to  a  few  of  his  well- 
beloved  friends?  Charles  himself  did  not 
know;  and,  indeed,  no  man  from  that  day 
to  this   ever   has    known.     Moreover,   he 


gave  no  title.  The  fiction  that  the  king 
owned  the  hind  was  long  ago  dispelled. 
A  century  later,  and  Parliament,  not  the 
king,  must  have  given  the  title.  Another 
century,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
the  outworn  House  of  Lords,  would  claim 
the  essential  right  to  own  and  give.  There, 
indeed,  you  have  the  story  of  the  Great 
Trek  to-day.  It  covers  the  growth  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  growth  of  De- 
mocracy, of  human  equality  all  over  the 
world.  So,  if  it'be  treason  to  this  flag  or 
that,  to  the  United  States  or  to  old  Eng- 
land, to  say  that  two  flags  blended  may 
one  day  float  where  two  now  flutter  in  the 
western  air — aye,  over  a  better  land  than 
either  of  these  two — then  make  the  most 
of  it.  You  cannot  read  the  history  of  the 
last  two  centunes  and  call  that  an  impos- 
sible thing.  Those  who  cannot  lift  up 
their  eyes  upon  the  vast  pageant  of  hu- 
manity may  cast  down  their  eyes  and  gnash 
plenteously  their  insular  or  industrial 
teeth. 

In  terms,  what  Charles  gave  away  was 
this:  "The  whole  trade  of  all  those  seas, 
streights,  and  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks, 
and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  ol 
the  streights  commonly  called  Hudson's 
Streights,  together  with  all  the  lands,  coun- 
tries, and  territories  upon  the  coasts  and 
confines  of  the  seas,  streights,  bays,  lakes, 
rivers,  creeks  and  sounds  aforesaid,  which 
are  not  now  actually  possessed  by  any  of 
our  subjects,  or  by  the  subjects  of  any 
other  Christian  prince  or  State." 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers reconstrued  their  charter  from  year 
to  year,  as  they  saw  opening  up  before 
them  a  splendid  empire — how  large  they 
never  yet  have  learned.  It  covered  all  the 
country  draining  Manitoba  Lake,  Rainy 
Lake,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  most  of  what  is  now  Ontario, 
almost  down  to  Lake  Superior.  It  covered 
the  whole  Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the 
Mississippi  of  Canada,  whose  black  lands 
to-day  are  repeating  the  story  of  our  own 
Father  of  Waters.  The  charter  even  was 
stretched  later  to  cover  grants  running  to 
the  Arctic  and  to  the  Pacific.  Our  country 
is  an  infant  on  the  map  alongside  this  em- 
pire, which  was  not  thought  worth  while  by 
any  other  Christian  prince  or  State. 

Let  us  remember  the  Company  of  Adven- 
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turers  owned  this  empire  all  for  their  own. 
The  king  gave  it  in  fee,  "in  full  socage," 
with  provisions  that  they  might  govern  it, 
administer  justice  in  it,  even  outfit  armed 
expeditions  to  it.  Never  was  such  a 
charter  given  to  any  body  in  the  world — 
transferring  what  never  was  owned  or  dis- 
covered to  persons  who  never  owned  it  or 
discovered  it  or  paid  for  it.  Those  were 
fine  days  for  kings  and  other  adventurers 
as  well.  fAnd  not  only  did  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  own  this  country  "in  full 
socage,"  but  owned  it  with  a  fence  about  it. 
England,  the  great  free  trader,  gave  her 
Adventurers  "the  whole,  entire  and  only 
liberty  of  trade  and  traffick  there";  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  author- 
ized to  make  peace  or  war  with  "any 
prince  or  people  whatsoever  that  are  not 
Christians."  If  you  want  a  real,  eighteen- 
carat  corporation  monopoly,  read  the  early 
history  of  this  ancient  operation! 

This  splendid,  if  somewhat  amazing,  state 
of  affairs  went  on  for  a  long  time,  but  could 
not  forever  continue.  The  claims  of 
France  as  first  discoverer  of  much  of  this 
country  were  calmly  ignored;  and  the 
question  of  the  illegality  of  these  "absurd 
royal  charters,"  which  ran  from  some  in- 
definite spot  clear  across  to  some  unknown 
sea,  was  slurred  over  for  a  century  or  so. 
The  Company  of  Adventurers  held  down 
its  bluff,  the  most  glittering  four  flush  the 
world  ever  saw. 

It  had  able  men  to  guide  it,  some  of  Eng- 
land's greatest,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. Prince  Rupert  himself,  eager  cav- 
alryman, was  the  first  governor,  and  there 
were  James  of  York  and  other  royal  men 
and  big  men  of  affairs,  fit  to  rule  even  down 
to  to-day.  Lord  Strathcona  heads  it  now 
— Strathcona,  not  long  since  plain  Donald 
Smith,  until  he  and  George  Shepard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  now 
Lord  Mount  Stephen,  and  Duncan  Mc- 
Intyre,  Director  of  the  bank,  and  R.  W. 
Angus,  General  Manager,  very  wisely  took 
the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal — which 
they  owned  about  as  much  as  Prince  Ru- 
pert ever  owned  Canada — and  went  into 
another  adventuring,  whose  result  was  the 
second  winning  of  this  empire,  a  second  re- 
building, making  it  ready  for  the  third  and 
final  occupancy  by  the  peoples  of  the  earth; 
who  really  owned  it  all  along.  Title  or  no 
title,  these  men,  able  in  affairs,  ruled  it 


wisely  and  well  at  all  the  stages  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  so 
well  that  they  never  had  a  serious  Indian 
war  in  all  their  history;  whereas,  we  of  the 
United  States  have  robbed  our  Indians  so 
steadily  and  consistently  that  we  have  for 
the  most  part  been  obliged  incidentally  to 
kill  them  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet. 

But  after  the  presumptuous  Northwest 
Company  had  broken  into  the  fur  trade 
of  the  West,  and  after  the  expansion  of 
America  had  placed  restless  folk  close  along 
the  borders  of  the  ancient  empire  of  fur, 
the  white  or  semi-white  inhabitants  of  this 
land  of  mystery  began  to  grow  restless. 
They  wanted  to  do  a  little  trading  of  their 
own;  wanted  to  get  out  of  a  salaried  life 
and  wide  paternalism,  and  do  a  little  in- 
dividual living  of  their  own.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  but  inevitable  day.  Thus 
were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  great  people 
movement  which  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Red  River  half-breeds  began  it  by 
asking  that  they  might  be  made  good  sub- 
jects, human  beings  indeed,  to  live  and 
trade  and  lie  and  cheat  as  they  pleased, 
like  white  folk  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
That  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The 
father  of  the  Louis  Riel  who  was  later 
hanged  was  one  of  the  first  agitators,  one 
of  the  first  to  ask  for  the  inevitable.  How 
strange  a  thing,  how  calmly  unjust,  and 
how  dramatically  big  is  history  at  times! 

Beside  absolute  ownership  of  the  empire 
tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Company 
of  Adventurers  held  under  license  other 
vast  empires — Athabaska,  British  Colum- 
bia, etc. — and  these  lands  were  held  under 
terms  of  twenty-one-year  leases.  In  1859 
these  leases  will  come  up  for  renewal,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  the  Company  will 
have  an  encounter  with  advancing  civili- 
zation. Canada  has  begun  to  covet  this 
great  empire  to  her  west,  has  begun  to  talk 
about  actual  title,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Great  Britain  sits  up  and  rubs  her  eyes. 
Perhaps  Canada  as  a  colony  is  worth  some- 
thing, after  all.  She  sends  over  Chief 
Justice  Draper  in  1857  to  see  what  and 
where  Canada  is  and  why  she  is  making  all 
this  disturbance.  When  the  Chief  Justice 
returns  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
House  of  Commons — ah,  how  that  House 
of  Commons  has  grown  in  power  since 
Prince  Rupert's  time! — he  answers  that 
in  his  belief  Canada  should  be  free  to  ex- 
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tend  to  the  Rockies,  and  that  the  people 
of  that  land  should  be  free  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain  and  not  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

Then  began  the  giant  battle  between 
young  Canada  and  theold  monopoly.  There 
was  fear  that  the  big  Canadian  West  would 
go  over  to  the  United  States.  There  was 
need  of  some  better  government  out  there. 
Wise  and  kindly  and  efficient  as  the  govern- 
ment had  been  there  for  two  hundred  wil- 
derness years,  Governor  Dallas,  of  Prince 
Rupert's  Land,  admits  that  while  he  can 
govern  a  wilderness,  he  cannot  govern  a 
country  filling  up  with  settlers.  He  thinks 
the  territorial  rights  should  now  revert  to 
the  crown.  In  this  pretty  coil,  the  best 
adjustment  of  the  ownership  of  an  empire 
seems  to  be  the  purely  commercial  one 
of  cash  in  hand.  The  "International 
Financial  Association,"  a  band  of  men  en- 
terprising in  politics  and  commerce,  actu- 
ally buys  out  the  entire  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  of  Prince  Rupert's  Land,  paying  one 
and  a  half  million  pounds  for  what  was 
bought  of  Charles  at  the  price  of  "two 
elks  and  two  black  beaver";  and  paying 
rather  too  little  for  this  usufruct  of  two 
great  centuries.  Upon  this,  much  outcry 
from  many  scattered  factors  and  traders 
far  out  in  the  icy  West,  who  are,  or  think 
they  are,  partners  of  the  old  Company  under 
certain  of  its  widening  policies  inaugurated 
early  in  the  past  century.  Indeed,  much 
cry  and  little  wool  for  Canada  for  another 
ten  years!  In  1867,  two  years  after  the 
reunion  of  the  North  and  South  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  federates  her  pro- 
vinces peacefully.  She  wants  more  room 
to  grow.  The  Homeric  monopoly  at  last 
faces  its  day  of  fate.  The  wilderness  must 
yield  to  the  farms.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment in  England  at  length  realizes  that  to- 
day is  to-day  and  not  yesterday;  that  the 
world  has  indeed  moved.  It  presses  the 
Company  of  Adventurers  to  cease  its  ad- 
venturings,  pleading  that  these  troubles 
along  the  Red  River  may  grow;  urging 
that  the  country  ought  to  be  civilized. 
So  a  second  vast  international  opera-boujfe 
real  estate  transaction  is  concluded.  Eng- 
land, which  is  to  say  Canada,  buys  back 
what  once  was  given  away  by  an  English- 
man who  never  owned  it.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  surrenders  all  its  rights  in 
Canada.     Canada  pays  over  three  hundred 


thousand  pounds;  allowing  the  Company, 
however,  a  sub-empire  of  one-twentieth 
of  all  the  arable  land  of  the  entire  country 
claimed;  also  the  privilege  of  trading  as  a 
regular  commercial  enterprise,  but  with  no 
monopoly.  In  other  words,  competition 
is  to  reign  henceforth  and  not  monopoly, 
democracy  and  not  absolutism,  a  fair 
chance  for  many  instead  of  a  lead-pipe 
cinch  for  a  few.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  grown.  The  days  are  not  so  good  for 
kings. 

This  is  how  the  land  was  prepared  for 
this  great  trek  from  all  countries  where  the 
House  of  Commons  feels  the  restricting 
hands  of  absolutism  or  of  oligarchy.  This 
is  how  the  Canadian  West,  the  last  West, 
was  born.  The  names  of  Manitoba,  Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan,  Athabaska,  Assini- 
boia,  become  vaguely  familiar  terms  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  Presently  the 
term  "Northwest  Territories"  disappears. 
Two  vast  provinces,  no  longer  territories, 
but  what  we  would  call  states  in  our  gov- 
ernmental system,  although  they  have 
nominal  governors  appointed  instead  of 
elected,  are  now  to  be  seen  on  the  map. 
Assiniboia  has  disappeared,  and  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  occupy  all  of 
old  Prince  Rupert's  land  from  the  Rockies 
to  the  end  of  Superior.  The  mystery  has 
gone.  Winnipeg  is  Chicago  now,  and  Cal- 
gary is  Denver,  and  Edmonton  is  St.  Paul, 
and  vast  lands  of  unknown  extent  are 
proving  themselves  fit  to  feed  and  support 
an  actual  civilization.  So  thither,  silently 
at  first,  now  with  shuffle  and  murmur  and 
dust-cloud  of  many  feet,  go  the  people  of 
the  world  on  the  last  Great  Trek;  and  if 
this  is  not  a  great  and  significant  thing, 
then  you  and  I  have  never  seen  one.  The 
trek  leads  to  a  new  home  for  humanity,  a 
new  land  of  opportunity  and  fair  play. 

The  longer  one  examines  the  history  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  the  more  does  he 
discover  that  history  to  be  a  simple  and 
continual  record  of  misconceptions  re- 
moved. There  remain  misconceptions  yet 
to  be  removed.  The  extent,  the  resources, 
the  climate  and  characteristics  of  this 
whole  vast  region  are  matters  in  part  of 
future  education.  The  trail  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  is  still  over  that  coun- 
try, and  that  of  the  succeeding  range  barons 
lies  over  it  as  well.  The  cowman  of  our 
trans-Missouri   never  wanted  the  farmer, 
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but  the  farmer  came  and  ousted  him.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  did  not  want  the 
free  trader  or  the  rancher,  yet  in  turn  these 
came.  The  farmer  was  kept  out  by  de- 
liberate propaganda,  but  he  came. 

Not  even  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
biggest  and  shrewdest  monopoly  since  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  knew  what  it  was 
getting  twenty  years  ago.  It  looked  only 
at  the  map,  and  the  map  placed  the  apex 
of  the  Great  American  Desert  about  where 
Battleford  is  to-day.  They  raise  as  good 
wheat  as  ever  grew  from  two  hundred  miles 
north  of  Battleford  as  far  south  as  the  high 
plains  of  Texas.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  got  from  an  ignorant  and  sceptical 
government  twenty-five  millions  in  cash, 
twenty-five  million  acres  of  land,  certain 
completed  railway  lines  in  the  East  and 
others  upon  the  Pacific  Slope.  "Now," 
said  the  imperial  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ment to  the  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  "let  us  see 
you  do  it!"  The  Company  of  Adven- 
turers did  it,  but  they  did  it  in  ignorance. 
They  built  their  first  line  through  some  of 
the  poorest  farming  country,  and,  rebelling 
at  this,  asked  for  the  privilege  of  selecting 
lands  outside  of  the  covenanted  belt  of 
twenty  miles  from  the  railway  track.  They 
got  choice  land  all  over  the  Northwest  for 
nothing.  They  have  sold  it  in  rivers  and 
seas  at  two,  three,  five,  six,  seven  dollars 
an  acre,  take  it  or  leave  it,  and  would 
rather  you  left  it,  for  next  year  it  will 
go  up  and  up  again  in  price.  To-day  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  building  nine- 
teen new  branches,  spending  six  million 
dollars  for  rails,  seven  and  one-half  millions 
for  rolling  stock.  Once  more  the  country 
ha?  outgrown  all  prophecy.  The  crops 
threaten  to  swamp  all  transportation. 

The  next  railroad  that  came  along  did 
not  receive  quite  so  good  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  government.  Kings,  and  cor- 
porations also,  are  discounting,  it  seems. 
The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  got  some 
lands  and  had  its  bonds  guaranteed;  yet 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  sweeps 
through  a  continual  succession  of  fading 
misconceptions.  It  is  taking  thousands 
and  thousands  of  settlers  into  regions  not 
long  ago  thought  icebound  throughout  the 
year.  The  truth  is  astounding.  From 
the  foot  of  the  Winnipeg  Lake,  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  northwest  to 


Edmonton,  lies  absolutely  the  greatest 
continuous  wheat  belt  of  the  entire  world. 
Siberia  does  not  equal  it,  nor  New  Zealand, 
nor  Australia,  nor  our  own  West.  It  raises 
the  hard  Fyfe  wheat,  the  "No  1  Hard"  of 
the  miller's  dream.  The  amounts?  About 
twice  as  much  as  North  Dakota  at  her  best 
per  acre. 

What  shall  we  do  with  facts  like  these? 
What  is  such  land  worth,  this  icy  land 
rebought  and  salvaged  out  of  mystery? 
No  one  knows.  It  is  as  much  worth  forty 
dollars  as  ten.  Perhaps  the  latter  figure  is 
the  average  price  to-day.  It  will  be  fifteen 
flat  next  year.  Three  years  ago,  two  years 
ago,  eighteen  months  ago,  it  was  three  dol- 
lars, two,  one  dollar  an  acre.  How  much 
has  Prince  Rupert's  Land  enhanced  in 
value  in  the  last  five  years?  Tenfold? 
Once  it  fetched  "two  elks  and  two  black 
beavers." 

Far  back  eastward,  but  with  transcon- 
tinental ambitions,  comes  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  not  oversubsidized,  but  getting 
good  government  jobs  and  a  gladdish  sort 
of  hand.  Now  comes  also  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  hurrying  westward  across  the  con- 
tinent, seeing  that  what  has  happened  in 
the  trans-Missouri  will  happen  again  in  the 
trans-Assiniboine.  It  puts  out  contracts 
for  eight  hundred  miles  of  new  line  and 
crowds  on  all  steam.  More  misconceptions 
have  cleared  away.  The  government  has 
become  more  tight-fisted  now.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  gets  its  bonds  guaranteed, 
and  should  be  glad  of  that;  but  it  must 
submit  to  rate  control  by  the  government 
— and  in  Canada  that  means  an  actual  and 
not  a  theoretical  rate  control.  Comes  also 
another  great  Canadian,  the  able  emigre, 
James  J.  Hill,  who  has  written  history  in 
transportation  south  of  the  Canadian  bor- 
der. Mr.  Hill,  for  once  beaten  at  the 
game  of  prophecy,  sees  his  wildest  ideas 
discounted  by  ^he  swift  growth  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  A  while  ago  he  sold 
his  Winnipeg  line;  but  he  has  spent  more 
for  new  terminals  in  Winnipeg  than  he  got 
for  all  the  former  railway  outright.  He 
lays  before  the  Canadian  government  a 
simple  proposition,  that  if  they  will  let  him 
in  he  will  build  a  road  across  the  continent 
on  Canadian  soil,  without  a  foot  of  land, 
a  dollar  of  subsidy,  or  a  yard  of  ready- 
made  line.  He  will  build  it  so  fast  that 
he  can  carry  freight  for  the  other  roads,  he 
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says,  absolutely!  And  Canada  will  let  him 
in.  For  one  after  another  these  great 
leaders'  misconceptions  regarding  Prince 
Rupert's  Land  have  cleared  away.  But 
even  to-day  they  cannot  dream  big  enough. 

Since  1896,  lands  all  through  the  Ameri- 
can West  have  doubled,  in  many  cases 
trebled,  in  value,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
great  tracts  are  continually  opening  in  the 
West  for  settlement,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  our  foreign 
immigrants  go  to  farming.  A  million  acres, 
ten  million,  amount  to  very  little.  It  was 
about  1900  when  it  became  obvious  to 
many  of  our  American  home-seekers  that 
our  great  West  was  getting  a  trifle  small, 
according  to  their  notions.  In  that  year 
about  twenty  thousand  Americans  went 
over  into  Canada.  Two  years  later,  the 
army  had  reached  fifty  thousand  in  num- 
bers. Last  year,  more  than  that  many 
went  across  the  line  within  three  months 
of  the  spring.  At  least  seventy-five  thou- 
sand will  this  year  leave  the  United  States 
to  go  into  Northwest  Canada,  not  to  men- 
tion more  than  a  hundred  thousand  more 
from  Europe.  These  figures  are  far  within 
accuracy,  for  it  is  not  claimed  by  the  offi- 
cials that  they  get  the  name  and  record  of 
every  man  moving  over  the  line  in  these 
packed  columns  of  the  Great  Trek.  The 
figures  stagger,  and,  indeed,  their  ethical 
import  might  well  cause  a  certain  con- 
fusion to  our  own  government;  yet  there 
is  no  use  in  attempting  to  blind  ourselves 
to  the  meaning  of  it,  even  though  it  repre- 
sents a  certain  hardship  to  the  United 
States.  One  able  objector  out  in  Iowa 
complains  in  a  widely  circulated  American 
periodical  that  this  "wild  land  craze"  is 
taking  away  from  his  commonwealth  thou- 
sands of  men  and  causing  the  local  banks 
much  hardship.  He  opines  that  folk 
presently  will  realize  that  Iowa  land  is  bet- 
ter than  wild  land,  and  so  will  come  back 
home,  even  as  lost  sheep  return.  What 
utter  folly!  The  truth  is  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Iowa  is  thirty  thousand  less  than 
it  was  two  years  ago,  most  of  this  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  Great  Trek.  That  is  not 
because  Iowa  lands  are  no  longer  good,  but 
because  they  are  no  longer  cheap. 

There  is  little  sentiment  in  these  matters. 


I  remember  a  magazine  article  which  de- 
scribed the  thrills  experienced  by  a  Russian 
Jew  immigrant  when  he  saw  the  top  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Bay,  so 
knowing  that  he  was  at  last  approaching 
America,  the  land  of  the  free.  The  article 
struck  me  as  excellent  tommyrot.  The 
immigrant  may  thrill  a  few  thrills  because 
he  believes  he  is  going  to  make  more  money 
here  than  where  he  came  from,  but  his  ex- 
ultation ends  thereabout.  It  is  frankly  the 
same  way  with  Americans  who  are  headed 
to  the  Northwest.  They  are  going  to  a 
country  where  they  think  they  can  better 
themselves.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  always 
land  hungry.  Show  him  where  he  can  get 
good  land  for  one-tenth  what  it  costs  at 
home,  and  he  will  trek,  flag  or  no  flag.  The 
complaint  of  the  Iowa  writer  that  these 
outgoers  will  meet  disaster  is  based  upon 
no  historical  review,  which  would  simply 
show  that  Alberta  is  to  Iowa  what  lately 
Iowa  was  to  New  England.  The  only  dis- 
aster to  the  farmer  who  leaves  his  one- 
hundred-dollar  land  in  search  of  ten-dollar 
land  will  come  through  partial  payments 
for  land  which  he  fails  to  buy  outright;  in 
other  words,  speculation  instead  of  invest- 
ment— the  danger  of  any  boom,  any  coun- 
try, or  any  commercial  system. 

If  pretty  much  all  the  earth  could  for 
two  hundred  years  remain  misinformed  or 
uninformed  regarding  this  great  north- 
western country,  then  surely  we  cannot 
within  a  few  months  or  years  have  over- 
come all  that  ignorance  and  misconception. 
The  day  of  details  is  following  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Northwest,  and  so  perhaps  a  chap- 
ter dealing  more  with  line  and  verse  should 
follow  in  the  story  of  that  Northwest. 
Facts  and  figures  having  to  do  with  the  ex- 
tension of  Magna  Charta,  the  widening  of 
personal  rights  and  personal  opportunity 
have  always  held  a  human  interest,  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rockies;  so  that 
an  assemblage  of  facts  as  against  a  mass 
of  misconception  may  offer  something  less 
dry  than  a  table  of  crop  averages,  immi- 
grant reports,  and  meteorological  tables; 
even  though  the  barb  of  the  story  be  there- 
abouts for  the  man  who  feels  moved  to  set 
his  face  westward  and  go  a-trek,  even  as 
his  red-blooded  father  did  before  him. 
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OVER    THE     NORTHERN     DIVIDE 

ICHIKAMAU  is  between 
eighty  and  ninety  miles 
in  length  and  from  eight 
to  twenty-five  miles  in 
width.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rugged  hills,  which 
reach  an  elevation  of 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  lake. 
They  are  generally  wooded  for  perhaps  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  base,  with  black 
spruce  and  an  occasional  small  grove  of 
white  birch.  Above  the  timber  line  their 
tops  are  uncovered  save  by  white  lichens  or 
stunted  shrubs.  The  western  side  of  the 
lake  is  studded  with  low  islands,  but  its 
main  body  is  unobstructed.  The  water  is 
exceedingly  clear,  and  is  said  by  the  Indians 
to  have  a  great  depth.  The  shores  are 
rocky,  sometimes  formed  of  massive  bed 
rock  in  which  is  found  the  beautifully  col- 
ored labradorite,  sometimes  strewn  with 
loose  bowlders.  Our  entrance  had  been 
made  in  a  bay  several  miles  north  of  the 
point  where  the  Nascaupee  River,  its  out- 
let, leaves  the  lake,  and  we  kept  to  the  east 
side  as  we  paddled  north. 

No  artist's  imaginative  brush  ever  pic- 
tured such  gorgeous  sunsets  and  sunrises 
as  nature  painted  for  us  here  on  the  Great 
Lake  of  the  Indians,  Every  night  the  sun 
went  down  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  left  be- 
hind it  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  The 
dark  hills  across  the  lake  in  the  west  were 
silhouetted  against  a  sky  of  brilliant  red, 
which  shaded  off  into  banks  of  orange  and 
amber  that  reached  the  azure  at  the  zenith. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  took  the  reflection  of 
the  red  at  the  horizon  and  became  a  flood 


of  restless  blood.  The  sky  colorings  during 
these  few  days  were  the  finest  that  I  ever 
saw  in  Labrador,  not  only  in  the  evening 
but  in  the  morning  also. 

Michikamau  has  a  bad  name  amongst  the 
Indians  for  heavy  seas,  particularly  in  the 
autumn  months  when  the  northwest  gales 
sometimes  blow  for  weeks  at  a  time  without 
cessation,  and  the  Indians  say  that  they 
are  often  held  on  its  shores  for  long  periods 
by  high  running  seas  that  no  canoe  could 
weather.  These  were  the  same  winds  that 
held  Hubbard  and  me  prisoners  for  nearly 
two  weeks  on  the  smaller  Windbound 
Lake  in  1903,  bringing  us  to  the  verge  of 
starvation  before  we  were  permitted  to 
begin  our  race  for  life  down  the  trail  toward 
Northwest  River.  Fate  was  kinder  now 
and  but  one  day's  rough  water  interfered 
with  progress. 

Early  on  the  third  day  after  parting 
from  the  other  men,  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  Michikamau  where  a  shallow 
river,  in  which  large  bowlders  were  thickly 
scattered,  flowed  into  it  from  the  north. 
This  was  the  stream  draining  Lake  Michi- 
kamats,  the  next  important  point  in  our 
journey.  Michikamau,  it  might  be  ex- 
plained, means,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  big 
water — so  big  you  cannot  see  the  land  be- 
yond; Michikamats  means  a  smaller  body 
of  water  beyond  which  land  may  be  seen. 
So  somebody  has  paradoxically  defined  it, 
"a.  little  big  lake." 

Barring  a  single  expansion  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  mile  in  length  the  Michika- 
mats River,  which  runs  through  a  flat, 
swampy  and  uninteresting  country,  was  too 
shallow  to  float  our  canoes,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  portage  almost  its  entire 
length. 
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Barrens  beyond  the  Northern  Divide. 


In  the  wide  marshes  between  these  two 
lakes  we  met  the  first  evidences  of  the 
great  caribou  migration.  The  ground  was 
tramped  like  a  barnyard  in  wide  roads  by 
vast  herds  of  deer  all  going  to  the  eastward. 
There  must  have  been  thousands  of  them 
in  the  bands.  Most  of  the  hoof  marks  were 
not  above  a  day  or  two  old  and  had  all  been 
made  since  the  last  rain  had  fallen,  as  was 
evidenced    by   freshly   turned    earth    and 


newly  tramped  vegetation.  We  saw  none 
of  the  animals,  however,  and  there  were  no 
hills  near  from  which  we  might  hope  to 
sight  the  herds. 

Evidences  of  life  were  increasing,  and 
game  was  becoming  abundant,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  height  of  land.  Some  geese 
and  ptarmigans  were  killed  and  a  good 
many  of  both  kinds  of  birds  were  seen,  as 
well  as  some  ducks.     We  began  to  live  in 


Most  of  the  Mountaineer  Indians  made  their  home  in  the  larger  lodge. 
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plenty  now  and  the  twittering  owls  were 
permitted  to  go  unmolested. 

Lake  Michikamats  is  irregular  in  shape, 
about  twenty  miles  long  and,  exclusive  of 
its  arms,  from  two  to  six  miles  wide.  The 
surrounding  country  is  low  and  marshy, 
with  some  low,  barren  hills  on  the  west- 
ward side  of  the  lake.  The  timber  growth 
in  the  vicinity  is  sparse  and  scrubby,  con- 
sisting of  spruce  and  tamarack.  The  lat- 
ter had  now  taken  on  its  autumnal  dress 
of  yellow  and,  interspersing  the  dark  green 
of  the  spruce,  gave  a  very  beautiful  effect 
to  the  landscape. 

Where  we  entered  Michikamats,  at  its 
outlet,  the  lake  is  very  shallow  and  filled 
with  bowlders  that  stand  high  above  the 
water.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  above  this 
point  the  water  deepens,  and  farther  up 
seems  to  have  a  considerable  depth,  though 
we  did  not  sound  it.  The  western  shore  of 
the  upper  half  is  lined  with  low  islands 
scantily  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack. 

During  two  days  that  we  spent  here  in 
exploration  our  camp  was  pitched  on  an 
island  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  that,  half 
way  up  the  lake,  ran  six  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. This  was  selected  as  the  most  likely 
place  for  the  portage  trail  to  leave  the 
lake,  as  the  island  had  apparently,  for  a 
long  period,  been  the  regular  rendezvous 
of  Indians,  not  only  in  summer  but  also  in 
winter.     Tepee  poles   of   all  ages  ranging 


from  those  that  were  old  and  decayed  to 
freshly  cut  ones  were  numerous.  They 
were  much  longer  and  thicker  than  those 
used  by  the  Indians  south  of  Michikamau. 
Here  also  was  a  well-built  log  cache,  a 
permanent  structure,  which  was  no  doubt 
regularly  used  by  hunting  parties.  Some 
new  snowshoe  frames  were  hanging  on  the 
trees  to  season  before  being  netted  with 
babiche.  On  the  lake  shore  were  some 
other  camping  places  that  had  been  used 
within  a  few  months  and  at  one  of  them 
a  newly  made  "sweat  hole"  where  the 
medicine  man  had  treated  the  sick.  These 
sweat  holes  are  much  in  favor  with  the 
Labrador  Indians,  both  Mountaineers  and 
Nascaupees.  They  are  about  two  feet  in 
depth  and  large  enough  in  circumference 
for  a  man  to  sit  in  the  center  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  good-sized  bowlders.  Small 
saplings  are  bent  to  form  a  dome-shaped 
frame  for  the  top.  The  invalid  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  this  circle  of  bowlders, 
which  have  previously  been  made  very  hot, 
water  is  poured  on  them  to  produce  steam, 
and  a  blanket  thrown  over  the  sapling 
frame  to  confine  the  steam.  The  Indians 
have  great  faith  in  this  treatment  as  a  cure 
for  almost  every  malady. 

On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  island  up- 
on which  we  were  encamped,  was  a  barren 
hill  which  we  climbed  and  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  a  large  expanse  of  coun- 


Chief  Toma  and  his  family  occupied  the  smaller  lodge. 
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try.  On  the  top  was  a  small  cairn  and 
several  places  where  fires  had  been  made, 
no  doubt  Ind-an  signal  fires.  The  fuel  for 
them  must  have  been  carried  from  the 
valley  below,  for  not  a  stick  or  bu  h  grew 
on  the  hill  itself.  "Signal  Hill,"  as  we 
called  it,  is  the  highest  elevation  for  many 
miles  around  and  a  noticeable  landmark. 

To  the  northward,  at  our  feet,  were  two 
small  lakes,  and  just  beyond,  trending 
somewhat  to  the  northwest,  was  a  long 
lake  reaching  up  through  the  valley  until 
it  was  lost  in  the  low  hills  and  sparse 
growth  of  trees  beyond.  Great  bowlders 
were  strewn  indiscriminately  everywhere, 
and  the  whole  country  was  most  barren 
and  desolate.  To  the  south  of  Michika- 
mats  was  the  stretch  of  flat  swamp  land 
which  extended  to  Michikamau  Petsca- 
pishau,  a  prominent  and  ruggea  peak  on 
the  west  shore  of  Michikamau  near  its 
upper  end,  stood  out  against  the  distant 
horizon,  a  lone  sentinel  of  the  wilderness. 

The  head  waters  of  the  George  River 
must  now  be  located.  There  was  nothing 
to  guide  me  in  the  search,  and  the  Indians 
at  Northwest  River  had  warned  us  that  we 
were  liable  at  this  point  to  be  led  astray  by 
an  entanglement  of  lakes,  but  I  felt  certain 
that  any  water  flowing  northward  that  we 
might  come  to,  in  this  longitude,  would 
either  be  the  river  itself  or  a  tributary  of  it, 
and  that  some  such  stream  would  certainly 
be  found  as  soon  as  the  divide  was  crossed. 

With  this  object  in  view  we  kept  a  course 
nearly  due  north,  passing  through  four 
good-sized  lakes,  until,  one  afternoon,  at 
the  end  of  a  short  portage,  we  reached  a 
narrow,  shallow  lake  lying  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction,  whose  water  was 
very  clear  and  of  a  bottle-green  color,  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  preceding 
lakes,  which  had  been  of  a  darker  shade. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  water  led  me  to  look 
carefully  for  a  current  when  our  canoe  was 
launched,  and  I  believed  I  noticed  one. 
Then  I  fancied  I  heard  a  rapid  to  the  west- 
ward. Easton  said  there  was  no  current 
and  he  could  not  hear  a  rapid,  and  to  satisfy 
myself,  we  paddled  toward  the  sound.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  the  current  became 
quite  perceptible,  and  just  above  could  be 
seen  the  waters  of  a  brook  that  fed  the  lake 
pouring  down  through  the  rocks.  We 
were  on  the  George  River  at  last!  Our 
feelings  can  be  imagined  when  the  full 


realization  of  our  good  fortune  came  to  us, 
and  we  turned  our  canoe  to  float  down  on 
the  current  of  the  little  stream  that  was 
to  grow  into  a  mighty  river  as  it  carried 
us  on  its  turbulent  bosom  toward  Ungava 
Bay. 

The  course  of  the  stream  here  was  al- 
most due  east.  The  surrounding  country 
continued  low  and  swampy.  Tamarack 
was  the  chief  timber,  and  much  of  it  was 
straight  and  fine,  with  some  trees  fully 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  and 
fifty  feet  in  height. 

A  rocky,  shallow  place  in  the  river  that 
we  had  to  portage  brought  us  into  an  ex- 
pansion of  considerable  size,  and  here  we 
pitched  our  first  camp  on  the  George  River. 
This  was  an  event  that  Hubbard  had 
planned  and  pictured  through  the  weary 
weeks  of  hardship  on  the  Susan  Valley 
trail  and  the  long  portages  across  the 
ranges  in  his  expedition  of  1903.  "When 
we  reach  the  George  River,  we'll  meet  the 
Indians  and  all  will  be  well,"  he  used  to 
say,  and  how  anxiously  we  looked  forward 
to  that  day,  which  never  came. 

At  the  time  when  he  made  the  sugges- 
tion to  turn  back  from  Windbound  Lake 
I  at  first  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  we 
could  probably  reach  the  George  River, 
where  game  would  be  found,  and  the  In- 
dians would  be  met  with,  in  much  less  time 
than  it  would  take  to  make  the  retreat  to 
Northwest  River.  Finally  I  agreed  that 
it  was  better  to  return  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  September  the  retreat  was  begun 
and  Hubbard  died  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October.  Now,  two  years  later,  I  realized 
that  from  Windbound  Lake  we  could  have 
reached  Michikamau  in  five  or  six  days  at 
the  very  outside  and  less  than  two  weeks, 
allowing  for  delays  through  bad  weather 
and  our  weakened  condition,  would  have 
brought  us  to  the  George  River,  where,  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  ducks  and  ptarmigans 
are  always  plentiful.  All  these  things  I 
pondered  as  I  sat  by  this  camp  fire,  and  I 
asked  myself,  "Why  is  it  that,  when  Fate 
closes  our  eyes,  she  does  not  lead  us 
aright?"  Of  course,  it  is  all  conjecture, 
but  I  feel  assured  that  if  Hubbard  and  I 
had  gone  on  then  instead  of  turning  back, 
Hubbard  would  still  be  with  us. 

Below  the  expansion  on  which  our  first 
camp  on  the  river  was  pitched,  the  stream 
trickled  through  the  thickly  strewn  rocks 
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in  a  wide  bed,  where  it  took  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  northward  and  emptied  into  another 
expansion  several  miles  in  length  and  wide, 
with  probably  a  stream  joining  it  from  the 
northeast,  though  we  were  unable  to  in- 
vestigate this,  as  high  winds  prevailed 
which  made  canoeing  difficult,  and  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  keeping  a  direct 
course. 

It  seemed  as  though  with  the  crossing 
of  the  northern  divide  winter  had  come. 
On  the  night  we  reached  the  George  River 
the  temperature  fell  to  ten  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  following  day 
it  never  rose  above  thirty-five  degrees,  and 
a  high  wind  and  snow  squalls  prevailed 
that  held  traveling  in  check.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth  we  started  for- 
ward in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  and  the  snow 
so  thick  we  could  not  see  the  shore — a 
storm  that  would  be  termed  a  "blizzard" 
in  New  York — and  after  two  hours'  hard 
work  were  forced  to  make  a  landing  upon 
a  sandy  point  with  only  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  our  credit. 

Here  we  found  the  first  real  butchering 
camp  of  the  Indians — a  camp  of  the  pre- 
vious spring;  piles  of  caribou  bones  that 
had  been  cracked  to  extract  the  marrow, 
many  pairs  of  antlers,  the  bare  poles  of 
large  lodges  and  extensive  arrangements, 
such  as  racks  and  cross-poles  for  dressing 
and  curing  deerskins.  In  a  cache  we 
found  two  muzzle-loading  guns,  cooking 
utensils,  steel  traps,  and  other  camping 
and  hunting  paraphernalia. 

On  the  portage  around  the  last  shallow 
rapid  was  a  winter  camp,  where  among 
other  things  was  a  komatik  (dog  sledge), 
showing  that  some  of  these  Indians,  at 
least  on  the  northern  barrens,  use  dogs  for 
winter  traveling.  In  the  south  of  Lab- 
rador this  would  be  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  there  the  bush  is  so  thick  that  it 
does  not  permit  the  snow  to  drift  and 
harden  sufficiently  to  bear  dogs,  and  the 
use  of  the  komatik  is  therefore  necessarily 
confined  to  the  coast  or  near  it.  The  In- 
dian women  there  are  very  timid  of  the 
"husky"  dogs,  and  the  animals  are  not 
permitted  near  their  camps. 

The  sixteenth  of  September — the  day 
we  passed  through  this  large  expansion- 
was  Richards'  birthday.  When  we  bade 
good-by  to  the  other  men,  it  was 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  celebrate 


the  day,  wherever  they  might  be,  with 
the  best  dinner  that  could  be  provided 
from  our  respective  stores.  The  meal  was 
to  be  served  at  exactly  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  that  we  might  feel  on  this  one 
occasion  that  we  were  all  sitting  down  to 
eat  together,  and  fancy  ourselves  reunited. 
In  the  morning  we  opened  the  package 
that  I  mentioned  Richards  gave  us,  and 
found  in  it  a  piece  of  fat  pork  and  a  quart 
of  flour,  intended  for  a  feast  of  our  favorite 
"darngoods."  With  self-sacrificing  gen- 
erosity he  had  taken  these  from  the  scanty 
rations  they  had  allowed  themselves  for 
their  return,  that  we  might  have  a  pleas- 
ant surprise.  With  the  now  plentiful 
game  this  made  it  possible  to  prepare  what 
seemed  to  us  a  very  elaborate  menu  for  the 
wild  wastes  of  interior  Labrador.  First, 
there  was  bouillon,  made  from  beef  cap- 
sules; then  an  entree  of  fried  ptarmigan 
and  duck  giblets;  a  roast  of  savory  black 
duck,  with  spinach  (the  last  of  our  desic- 
cated vegetables);  and  for  dessert  French 
toast  a  la  Labrador  (alias  darngoods),  fol- 
lowed by  black  coffee.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished we  spent  the  evening  by  the  camp 
fire,  smoking  and  talking  of  the  three  men 
retreating  down  our  old  trail,  and  trying 
to  calculate  at  which  one  of  the  camping 
places  they  were  bivouacked.  Every  night 
since  our  parting  this  had  been  our  chief 
diversion,  and  I  must  confess  that  with 
each  day  that  took  us  farther  away  from 
them  an  increased  loneliness  impressed 
itself  upon  us.  Solemn  and  vast  was  the 
Great  Silence  of  the  trackless  wilderness 
as  more  and  more  we  came  to  realize  our 
utter  isolation  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  all  humanity. 

The  marsh  and  swamp  land  gradually 
gave  way  to  hills,  which  increased  in  size 
and  ruggedness  as  we  proceeded.  We  had 
found  the  river  at  its  very  beginning,  and 
at  first  portages,  as  has  been  suggested, 
had  to  be  made  around  shallow  places,  but 
after  a  little,  as  other  streams  augmented 
the  volume  of  water,  this  became  unneces- 
sary, and  as  the  river  grew  in  size  it  became 
a  succession  of  rapids,  and  most  of  them 
unpleasant  ones,  that  kept  us  dodging 
rocks  all  the  while. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Low,  of  the  Canadian  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  in  other  parts  of  the  Labrador 
interior  found  black  ducks  very  scarce. 
This  was  not  our  experience.     From  the 
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day  we  entered  the  George  River  until 
we  were  well  down  the  stream  they  were 
plentiful,  and  we  shot  what  we  needed 
(while  we  had  our  guns)  without  turning 
our  canoe  out  of  its  course  to  hunt  them. 
This  is  apparently  a  breeding  ground  for 
them. 

Several  otter  rubs  were  noted,  and  we 
saw  some  of  the  animals,  but  did  not  dis- 
turb them.  In  places  where  the  river 
broadened  out  and  the  current  was  slack 
every  rock  that  stuck  above  the  water 
held  its  muskrat  house  and  large  numbers 
of  the  rats  were  seen. 

After  the  snow  we  had  one  or  two  fine, 
bright  days,  but  they  were  becoming  few 
now,  and  frosty  winds  and  leaden  skies,  the 
forerunners  of  winter,  were  growing  more 
and  more  frequent.  When  fine  days  came 
they  were  exceptional  ones.  I  find  noted 
in  my  diary,  one  morning:  "This  is  a 
morning  for  the  gods — a  morning  that 
could  scarcely  be  had  anywhere  in  the 
world  but  in  Labrador — a  cloudless  sky, 
no  breath  of  wind,  the  sun  rising  to  light 
the  heavy  hoar  frost  and  make  it  glint  and 
sparkle  till  every  tree  and  bush  and  rock 
seems  made  of  shimmering  silver." 

One  afternoon  as  we  were  passing 
through  an  expansion  and  I  was  scanning, 
as  was  my  custom,  every  bit  of  shore  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  wigwam  smoke,  I 
saw,  running  down  the  side  of  a  hill  on  an 
island  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  a  string 
of  Indians  waving  wildly  at  us  and  signal- 
ing us  to  come  ashore.  After  twelve  weeks, 
in  which  not  a  human  being  aside  from  our 
own  party  had  been  seen,  we  had  finally 
reached  the  dwellers  of  the  wilderness,  and 
with  what  pleasure  and  alacrity  we  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  join  them  can  be 
imagined! 

XII 

DISASTER    IN   THE    RAPIDS 

It  was  a  hunting  party — four  men  and 
a  half-grown  boy — with  two  canoes  and 
armed  with  rifles.  The  Indians  gave  us 
the  hearty  welcome  of  the  wilderness  and 
received  us  like  old  friends.  First,  the 
chief,  whose  name  was  Toma,  shook  our 
hand,  then  the  others,  laughing  and  all 
talking  at  once  in  their  musical  Indian 
tongue.     It  was  a  welcome  that  said,  "  You 


are  our  brothers.  You  have  come  far  to  see 
us,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us." 
After  the  first  greetings  were  over  they 
asked  for  "stemmo,"  and  I  gave  them  each 
a  plug  of  tobacco,  for  that  is  what  stemmo 
means.  They  had  no  pipes  with  them  so 
I  let  them  have  two  of  mine,  and  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  the  look  of  supreme  sat- 
isfaction that  crept  into  each  dusky  face  as 
its  possessor  inhaled  in  long,  deep  pulls  the 
smoke  of  the  strong  tobacco.  It  was  like 
the  food  that  comes  to  a  half-starved  man. 
After  they  had  had  their  smoke,  passing 
the  pipes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  I  brought 
forth  our  kettle.  In  a  jiffy  they  had  a 
fire,  and  I  made  tea  for  them,  which  they 
drank  so  scalding  hot  it  must  have  burned 
their  throats.  They  told  us  they  had  had 
neither  tea  nor  tobacco  for  a  long  while  and 
were  very  hungry  for  both.  These  are  the 
stimulants  of  the  Labrador  Indians  and 
they  will  make  great  sacrifices  to  secure 
them. 

All  the  time  that  this  was  taking  place 
we  were  jabbering  each  in  his  own  tongue, 
neither  we  nor  they  understanding 'much 
that  the  other  said.  I  did  make  out  from 
them  that  we  were  the  first  white  men  that 
had  ever  visited  them  in  their  hunting 
grounds  and  that  they  were  glad  to  see  us. 
Accepting  an  invitation  to  visit  their 
lodges  and  escorted  by  a  canoe  on  either 
side  of  ours,  we  finally  turned  down  stream 
and,  three  miles  below,  came  to  the  main 
camp  of  the  Indians,  which  was  situated, 
as  most  of  their  hunting  camps  are,  on  a 
slight  eminence  that  commanded  a  view  of 
the  river  for  several  miles  in  either  direc- 
tion that  watch  might  be  kept  constantly 
for  bands  of  caribou. 

We  were  discovered  long  before  we 
arrived  at  the  lodges  and  were  met  by  the 
whole  population — men,  women,  children, 
dogs  and  all.  Our  reception  was  tumultu- 
ous and  cordial.  It  was  a  picturesque 
group.  The  swarthy-faced  men,  lean, 
sinewy  and  well  built,  with  their  long, 
straight  black  hair  reaching  to  their  shoul- 
ders, most  of  them  hatless  and  all  wearing 
a  red  bandanna  handkerchief  banded 
across  the  forehead,  moccasined  feet  and 
vari-colored  leggings;  the  women  quaint 
and  odd;  the  eager-faced  children;  little 
hunting  dogs,  and  big  wolf-like  "huskies." 
All  hands  turned  to  and  helped  us  carry 
our  belongings  to  the  camp,  pitch  our  tent 
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and  get  firewood  for  our  stove.  Then  the 
men  squatted  around  until  eleven  of  them 
were  with'  us  in  our  little  seven  by  nine 
tent  while  all  the  others  crowded  as  near 
to  the  entrance  as  they  could.  I  treated 
everybody  to  hot  tea.  The  men  helped 
themselves  first,  then  passed  their  cups  on 
to  the  women  and  children.  The  used  tea 
leaves  from  the  kettle  w;re  carefully  pre- 
served by  them  to  do  service  again.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  men  and  women 
drank  the  tea  and  smoked  the  tobacco 
aroused  my  sympathies,  and  I  distributed 
amongst  them  all  of  these  that  I  could 
well  spare  from  our  store.  In  apprecia- 
tion of  my  gifts  they  brought  us  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fresh  and  jerked 
venison  and  smoked  fat;  and  Toma,  as  a 
special  mark  of  favor  presented  me  with 
a  deer's  tongue  which  had  been  cured  by 
some  distinctive  process  unlike  anything 
I  had  ever  eaten  before  and  was  delicious 
indeed,  together  with  a  bladder  of  refined 
fat  so  clear  that  it  was  almost  transparent. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  two  deer- 
skin wigwams.  One  was  a  large  one  and 
oblong  in  shape,  the  other  of  good  size  but 
round.  The  smaller  wigwam  was  heated 
by  a  single  fire  in  the  center,  the  larger  one 
by  three  fires  distributed  at  intervals  down 
its  length.  Chief  Toma  occupied,  with  his 
family,  the  smaller  lodge,  while  the  others 
made  their  home  in  the  larger  one. 

This  was  a  band  of  Mountaineer  Indians 
who  trade  at  Davis  Inlet  Post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the  east  coast, 
visiting  the  Post  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
exchange  their  furs  for  such  necessaries  as 
ammunition,  clothing,  tobacco  and  tea. 
Their  food  is  almost  wholly  flesh,  fish  and 
berries,  unlike  their  brothers  on  the  south- 
ern slope,  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  flour,  sugar,  and  others 
of  thesimplest luxuriesof  civilization.  They 
live  in  the  crude,  primordial  fashion  of 
their  forefathers.  To  aid  them  in  their 
hunt  they  have  adopted  the  breech-load- 
ing rifle  and  muzzle-loading  shotgun,  but 
the  bow  and  arrow  has  still  its  place  with 
them  and  they  were  depending  wholly 
upon  this  crude  weapon  for  hunting  part- 
ridges and  other  small  game  now  as  they 
had  no  shotgun  ammunition.  The  boys 
were  constantly  practicing  with  it  while  at 
play  and  were  very  expert  in  its  use. 

These  Indians  are   of  medium   height, 


well-built,  sinewy  and  strong,  alert  and 
quick  of  movement.  The  women  are 
generally  squatty  and  fat,  and  the  greater 
a  woman's  avoirdupois  the  more  beautiful 
is  she  considered. 

All  the  Mountaineer  Indians  of  Labrador 
are  nominally  Roman  Catholics.  Those 
in  the  south  are  quite  devoted  to  their 
priest,  and  make  an  effort  to  meet  him  at 
least  once  a  year  and  pay  their  tithes. 
But  here  in  the  north  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  fact,  some  of  these  people  had  seen  their 
priest  but  once  in  their  life  and  some  of  the 
younger  ones  had  never  seen  him  at  all. 
Therefore  they  are  still  living  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  superstitions  of  their 
race.  The  women  are  all  provided  with 
crucifixes  and  wear  them  on  their  breasts 
as  ornaments. 

They  are  perfectly  honest.  Indians, un- 
til they  become  contaminated  by  contact 
with  whites,  always  are  honest.  It  is  the 
white  man  that  teaches  them  to  steal, 
either  by  actually  pilfering  from  the  ig- 
norant savage  or  by  taking  undue  advan- 
tage of  him  in  trade.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  everywhere,  and  the  Indian  will, 
when  he  finds  he  is  being  taken  advantage 
of  and  robbed,  naturally  resent  it  and  try 
to  "get  even."  Our  things  were  left  wholly 
unguarded  and  were  the  object  of  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  not  only 
our  guns  and  instruments,  but  nearly 
everything  we  had,  and  were  handled  and 
inspected  by  our  hosts,  but  not  the  slightest 
thing  was  filched.  No  Labrador  Indian 
north  of  the  Grand  River  will  ever  disturb 
a  cache  unless  driven  to  it  by  the  direst 
necessity,  and  even  then  will  leave  some- 
thing in  payment  for  what  he  takes. 

We  told  them  of  the  evidences  we  had 
seen  of  the  caribou  migration  having  taken 
place  between  Michikamau  and  Michika- 
mats  and  they  were  mightily  interested. 
They  had  missed  it  but  were,  nevertheless, 
meeting  small  bands  of  caribou  and  making 
a  good  killing,  as  the  quantities  of  meat 
hanging  everywhere  to  dry  for  winter  use 
bore  evidence.  The  previous  winter,  they 
told  us,  was  a  hard  one  with  them.  Rein- 
deer and  ptarmigan  disappeared,  and  be- 
fore spring  they  were  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation. 

Our  visit  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
holiday  and  they  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  our  entertainment,  and  I  believe 
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were  genuinely  sorry  when,  on  the  after- 
noon after  our  arrival,  I  announced  my 
decision  to  break  camp  and  proceed.  They 
helped  us  get  ready,  drew  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  river  so  far  as  they  knew  it,  and 
warned  us  to  look  out  for  numerous  rapids 
and  some  high  falls  arotind  which  there 
was  a  portage  trail.  Farther  on,  they  said, 
the  river  was  joined  by  another,  and  then 
it  became  a  "big,  big  river,"  and  for  two 
days'  journey  was  good.  Beyond  that  it 
was  reported  to  be  very  bad.  They  had 
never  traveled  it,  because  they  heard  it  was 
so  bad  and  they  could  not  tell  us,  from 
their  own  knowledge,  what  it  was  like,  but 
repeated  the  warning  " she-poo  matchi, 
shepoo  matchi"  (River  bad),  and  told  us 
to  look  out. 

When  we  were  ready  to  go,  as  a  particu- 
lar mark  of  good  feeling,  they  brought  us 
parting  gifts  of  smoked  deer's  fat  and  were 
manifestly  in  earnest  in  their  urgent  in- 
vitations to  us  to  come  again.  The  whole 
encampment  assembled  at  the  shore  to  see 
us  off  and,  as  our  canoes  pushed  out  into 
the  stream,  the  men  pitched  small  stones 
after  us  as  a  good-luck  omen.  If  the 
stones  hit  you  good  luck  is  assured.  You 
will  have  a  good  hunt  and  no  harm  will 
come  to  you.  None  of  the  stones  hap- 
pened to  hit  us.  We  could  see  the  group 
waving  at  us  until  we  rounded  the  point 
of  land  upon  which  the  lodges  stood;  then 
the  men  all  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  point  where  they  had  run  to  watch  us 
until  we  disappeared  around  a  bend  in  the 
river  below,  as  we  passed  on  to  push  our 
way  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  land  of 
silence  and  mystery. 

The  following  morning  brought  us  into 
a  lake  expansion  some  twelve  miles  long 
and  two  miles  or  so  in  width  with  a  great 
many  bays  and  arms  which  were  extremely 
confusing  to  us  in  our  search  for  the  place 
where  the  river  left  it.  The  lower  end  was 
blocked  with  islands,  and  innumerable 
rocky  bars,  partially  submerged,  extended 
far  out  into  the  water.  A  strong  southwest 
wind  sent  heavy  rollers  down  the  lake. 
Low,  barren  hills  skirted  the  shores. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  turned  into 
a  bay  where  I  left  Easton  with  the  canoe 
while  I  climbed  one  of  the  barren  knolls. 
I  had  scarcely  reached  the  summit  when  I 
heard  a  rifle  shot,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
three   more   in    quick   succession.     There 


were  four  cartridges  in  my  rifle.  I  ran 
down  to  the  canoe  where  1  found  Easton 
in  wild  excitement,  waving  the  gun  and 
calling  for  cartridges,  and  half-way  across 
the  bay  saw  the  heads  of  two  caribou 
swimming  toward  the  opposite  shore.  1 
loaded  the  magazine  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  the  animals  to  land. 

When  the  first  deer  got  his  footing  and 
showed  his  body  above  the  water  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  I  took  him 
behind  the  shoulder.  He  dropped  where 
he  stood.  The  other  animal  stopped  to 
look  at  his  comrade,  and  a  single  bullet, 
also  behind  his  shoulder,  brought  him 
down  within  ten  feet  of  where  he  had  stood 
when  he  was  hit.  I  mention  this  to  show 
the  high  efficiency  of  the  .33  Winchester. 
At  a  comparatively  long  range  two  bullets 
had  killed  two  caribou  on  the  spot  without 
the  necessity  of  a  chase  after  wounded 
animals,  and  one  bullet  had  passed  from 
behind  the  shoulder,  the  length  of  the  neck, 
into  the  head  and  glancing  downward  had 
broken  the  jaw. 

I  desired  to  make  a  cache  here  that  we 
might  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  a  retreat  should  become  necessary, 
and  four  days  were  employed  in  fixing  up 
the  meat  and  preparing  the  cache,  and  this 
gave  us  also  sufficient  time  in  spite  of  con- 
tinuous heavy  wind  and  rain  to  thoroughly 
explore  the  lake  and  its  bays.  An. ample 
supply  of  the  fresh  venison  was  reserved 
to  carry  with  us. 

We  now  had  on  hand,  exclusive  of  the 
pemmican  and  other  rations  still  remain- 
ing, and  the  meat  cached,  eight  weeks' 
provisions  with  plenty  of  ducks  and  ptar- 
migans everywhere,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  further  danger  from  lack  of  food. 

One  day,  while  we  were  here,  five  cari- 
bou tarried  for  several  minutes  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  us  and  then  sauntered 
off  without  taking  alarm,  and  later  the 
same  day  another  was  seen  at  closer  range; 
but  we  did  not  need  them  and  permitted 
them  to  go  unmolested. 

From  a  hill  near  this  bay,  where  we 
killed  the  deer,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  we  discovered  a  trail  leading  off 
toward  a  string  of  lakes  to  the  eastward. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  portage  trail  which 
the  Indians  follow  in  their  journeys  to  the 
Post  at  Davis  Inlet.  Toma  had  told  me 
we  might  see  it  here,  and  that,  not  far  in, 
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on  one  of  these  lakes  was  another  Indian 
camp. 

An  inordinate  craving  for  fat  takes  pos- 
session of  every  one  after  a  little  while  in 
the  bush.  We  had  felt  it,  and  now,  with 
plenty,  overindulged,  with  the  result  that 
we.  were  attacked  with  illness,  and  for  a 
day  or  two  I  was  almost  too  sick  to  move. 

The  morning  we  left  Atuknippi,  or  Rein- 
deer Lake,  as  we  shall  call  the  expansion, 
a  blinding  snowstorm  was  raging,  with  a 
strong  head  wind.  Several  rapids  were  run, 
though  it  was  extremely  dangerous  work, 
for  at  times  we  could  scarcely  see  a  dozen 
yards  ahead.  At  midday  the  snow  ceased, 
but  the  wind  increased  in  velocity  until 
finally  we  found  it  quite  out  of  the  question 
to  paddle  against  it,  and  were  forced  to 
pitch  camp  on  the  shores  of  a  small  expan- 
sion and  under  the  lee  of  a  hilh  For  two 
days  the  gale  blew  unceasingly  and  held  us 
prisoners  in  our  camp.  The  waves  broke 
on  the  rocky  shores,  sending  the  spray 
fifty  feet  in  the  air  and  freezing  on  the 
surrounding  bowlders,  covered  them  with 
a  glaze  of  ice.  I  cannot  say  what  the 
temperature  was,  for  on  the  day  of  our 
arrival  here  my  last  thermometer  was 
broken;  but  with  half  a  foot  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  freezing  spray  and  the 
bitter  cold  wind,  we  were  warned  that 
winter  was  reaching  out  her  hand  toward 
Labrador  and  would  soon  hold  us  in  her 
merciless  grasp.  This  made  me  chafe 
under  our  imprisonment,  for  I  began  to  fear 
that  we  should  not  reach  the  Post  before 
the  final  freeze-up  came,  and  further  travel 
by  canoe  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  morning  of  September  twenty- 
ninth,  the  wind,  though  still  blowing  half 
a  gale  in  our  faces,  had  so  much  abated 
that  we  were  able  to  launch  our  canoe  and 
continue  our  journey. 

It  was  very  cold.  The  spray  froze  as 
it  struck  our  clothing,  the  canoe  was 
weighted  with  ice  and  our  paddles  became 
heavy  with  it.  We  ran  one  or  two  short 
rapids  in  safety  and  then  started  into 
another  that  ended  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
white  water  with  a  small  expansion  below. 
We  had  just  struck  the  white  water,  going 
at  a  good  speed  in  what  seemed  like  a  clear 
course,  when  the  canoe,  at  its  middle,  hit 
a  submerged  rock.  Before  there  was  time 
to  clear  ourselves  the  little  craft  swung 
in  the  current,  and  the  next  moment  I 


found  myself  in  the  rushing,  seething  flood 
rolling  down  through  the  rocks. 

When  I  came  to  the  surface  I  was  in  the 
calm  water  below  the  rapid  and  twenty 
feet  away  was  the  canoe,  bottom  up,  with 
Easton  clinging  to  it,  his  clothing  fast  to 
a  bolt  under  the*  canoe.  I  swam  to  him 
and,  while  he  drew  his  hunting  knife  and 
cut  himself  loose,  steadied  the  canoe.  We 
had  neglected — and  it  was  gross  careless- 
ness in  us — to  tie  our  things  fast,  and  the 
lighter  bags  and  paddles  were  floating  away 
while  everything  that  was  heavy  had  sunk 
beyond  hope  of  recovery.  The  thwarts, 
however,  held  fast  in  the  overturned  canoe 
a  bag  of  pemmican,  one  other  small  bag, 
the  tent  and  tent  stove.  Treading  water 
to  keep  ourselves  afloat  we  tried  to  right 
the  canoe  to  save  these,  but  our  efforts 
were  fruitless.  The  icy  water  so  benumbed 
us  we  could  scarcely  control  our  limbs. 
The  tracking  line  was  fast  to  the  stern 
thwart,  and  with  one  end  of  this  in  his 
teeth,  Easton  swam  to  a  little  rocky  island 
just  below  the  rapid  and  hauled  while  I 
swam  by  the  canoe  and  steadied  the  things 
under  the  thwarts.  It  took  us  half  an 
hour  to  get  the  canoe  ashore,  and  we 
could  hardly  stand  when  we  had  it  righted 
and  the  water  emptied  out. 

Then  I  looked  for  wood  to  build  a  fire, 
for  I  knew  that  unless  we  could  get  arti- 
ficial heat  immediately  we  would  perish 
with  the  cold,  for  the  very  blood  in  our 
veins  was  freezing.  Not  a  stick  was  there 
nearer  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  across  the 
bay.  Our  paddles  were  gone,  but  we  got 
into  the  canoe  and  used  our  hands  for  pad- 
dles. By  the  time  we  landed  Easton  had 
grown  very  pale.  He  began  picking  and 
clutching  aimlessly  at  the  trees.  The 
blood  had  congealed  in  my  hands  until 
they  were  so  stiff  as  to  be  almost  useless. 
I  could  not  guide  them  to  the  trousers 
pocket  at  first  where  I  kept  my  water- 
proof match-box.  Finally  I  loosened  my 
belt  and  found  the  matches,  and  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  managed  to  get  one  be- 
tween my  benumbed  fingers,  and  scratched 
it  on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  box  was 
wet  and  the  match  head  flew  off.  Every- 
thing was  wet.  Not  a  dry  stone  even 
stuck  above  the  snow.  I  tried  another 
match  on  the  box,  but,  like  the  first,  the 
head  flew  off,  and  then  another  and  an- 
other with  the  same  result.     Under  ordi- 
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nary  circumstances  I  could  have  secured 
a  light  somehow  and  quickly,  but  now  my 
hands  and  fingers  were  stiff  as  sticks  and 
refused  to  grip  the  matches  firmly.  I 
worked  with  desperation,  hut  it  seemed 
hopeless.  Easton's  face  by  this  time  had 
taken  on  the  waxen  shade  that  comes 
with  death,  and  he  appeared  to  be  looking 
through  a  haze.  His  senses  were  leaving 
him.  1  saw  something  must  be  done  at 
once,  and  I  shouted  to  him  "Run!  run! 
Easton,  run!"  Articulation  was  difficult, 
and  I  did  not  know  my  own  voice.  It 
seemed  very  strange  and  far  away  to 
me. 

We  tried  to  run  but  had  lost  control  of 
our  legs  and  both  fell  down.  With  an  effort 
1  regained  my  feet  but  fell  again  when  I  tried 
to  go  forward.  My  legs  refused  to  carry 
me.  I  crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees  in 
the  snow  for  a  short  distance,  and  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  recover  my  feet.  Easton  had 
now  lost  all  understanding  of  his  surround- 
ings. He  was  looking  into  space  but  saw 
nothing.  He  was  groping  blindly  with  his 
hands.  He  did  not  even  know  that  he 
was  cold.  I  saw  that  only  a  fire  could  save 
his  life,  and  perhaps  mine,  and  that  we 
must  have  it  quickly,  and  made  one  more 
superhuman  effort  with  the  matches.  One 
after  another  I  tried  them  with  the  same 


result  as  before  until  but  three  remained. 
All  depended  upon  those  three  matches. 
The  first  one  flickered  for  a  moment  and 
my  hopes  rose,  but  my  poor  benumbed 
fingers  refused  to  hold  it  and  it  fell  into 
the  snow  and  went  out.  The  wind  was 
drying  the  box  bottom.  I  tried  another — 
an  old  sulphur  match,  I  remember.  It 
burned !  I  applied  it  with  the  greatest  care 
to  a  handful  of  the  hairy  moss  that  is  found 
under  the  branches  next  the  trunk  of 
spruce  trees,  and  this  ignited.  Then  I  put 
on  small  sticks,  nursing  the  blaze  with  the 
greatest  care,  adding  larger  sticks  as  the 
smaller  ones  took  fire.  I  had  dropped  on 
my  knees  and  could  reach  the  sticks  from 
where  I  knelt,  for  there  was  plenty  of  dead 
wood  lying  about.  As  the  blaze  grew  I 
rose  to  my  feet  and,  dragging  larger  wood, 
piled  it  on.  A  sort  of  joyful  mania  took 
possession  of  me  as  I  watched  the  great 
tongues  of  flames  shooting  skyward  and 
listened  to  the  crackling  of  the  burning 
wood,  and  I  stood  back  and  laughed.  I 
had  triumphed  over  fate  and  the  elements. 
Our  arms,  our  clothing,  nearly  all  our  food, 
our  axes  and  our  paddles,  and  even  the 
means  of  making  new  paddles  were  gone, 
but  for  the  present  we  were  safe.  Life,  no 
matter  how  uncertain,  is  sweet,  and  I 
laughed  with  the  very  joy  of  living. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    ANNOUNCEMENT 

^E  had  been  established 
in  our  country  home 
only  a  few  weeks  when, 
one  radiant  Sunday  af- 
ternoon in  early  June, 
I  found  myself  seated, 
beloved  briar  pipe  in 
mouth  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verse 
in  hand,  with  my  back  against  the  crooked 
trunk  of  an  old  apple  tree,  out  in  the  or- 
chard. I  was  having  hard  work  trying  to 
persuade  myself  I  was  interested  in  the 
grand  old  masters  and  bards  sublime  whose 
glowing  thoughts  were  recorded  in  my 
book,  and  finally  I  abandoned  the  attempt. 
"What  is  the  use?"  said  I — "is  it  a  day 
for  hard  work?"  You  see  that,  in  addition 
to  having  a  taste  for  poetry,  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher. 

So  I  threw  down  my  book,  and  gave  full 
permission  to  my  thoughts  to  wander  where 
they  would.  And,  released  from  control, 
they  showed  that  good  taste  was  at  the 
basis  of  their  restiveness;  for  they  leaped 
immediately  to  a  poem  far  more  superb 
than  any  which  appeared  in  my  book,  a 
poem  the  beautifullest  ever. 

She — the  poem  in  question — was  down 
below  me  in  her  flower  garden.  Forgive 
me,  please,  if  my  language  smacks  of  hyper- 
bole; I  really  cannot  help  it;  I  am  a  very 
young  husband,  and  she  to  whom  I  refer 
is  Winnie.  As  I  say,  she  was  down  in  her 
flower  garden.  She  was  moving  from  bush 
to  bush,  snipping  off  a  branch  here,  and 
stirring  up  the  earth  with  her  trowel  there, 
and  all  the  while  presenting,  in  her  simple 
frock  and  dear  little  sunbonnet,  such  a 
pretty  picture  of  girlish  grace  and  blooming 
young  womanhood  that  my  heart  was  full 


of  God-bless-hers.  Now  and  then  the  long 
streamers  of  her  bonnet  would  float  out  on 
the  breeze,  and  ever  and  anon  she  would 
stop  to  push  back  a  wisp  of  black  hair 
that  persisted  in  descending  to  caress  the 
olive  richness  of  her  cheek.  How  I  sym- 
pathized with  those  rebellious  wisps  of 
hair! 

"Dear  little  Winnie,"  I  prayed  in  my 
heart,  "dear  little  sweetheart-bride,  the 
very  spirit  of  brimming  June — azure  heav- 
ens, dancing  sunbeams,  whispering  leaves, 
birds,  flowers,  all — God  keep  thee  and 
shield  thee  from  harm!" 

But,  lest  it  be  thought  that  I  am  a  pain- 
fully lackadaisical  young  spooney  of  a  hus- 
band, I  make  haste  to  explain  that  there 
was  reason  why  my  thoughts  should  brood 
over  my  wife  on  that  bright  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  child,  it  seemed  to  me,  had  not 
been  herself  of  late.  She  had  become  given 
to  long  silences,  and  once,  when  I  came 
across  her  unexpectedly  in  the  orchard,  I 
found  her  in  tears.  Such  strange  tears! 
Apparently  they  did  not  express  either 
grief  or  joy;  she  simply  had  to  cry,  she 
told  me,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about 
it.  And  when,  bending  down,  I  took  her 
face  in  my  hands,  and  looked  inquiringly 
into  her  great  dark  eyes,  I  discovered 
depths  the  existence  of  which  I  had  never 
previously  suspected,  and  was  more  mys- 
tified than  ever. 

I  suppose  that  no  man,  however  kindly 
may  be  his  nature,  can  escape  occasionally 
giving  pain  to  the  woman  whose  heart  he 
has  won.  Sex  has  its  latent  antagonisms, 
and  man  cannot  always  stop  to  take  into 
account  the  greater  complexity  of  woman. 
But  if  Winnie  and  I  had  had  our  little 
misunderstandings  in  the  process  of  getting 
thoroughly  acquainted,  I  was  sure  that 
she  could   not   doubt   my   whole-hearted 
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devotion;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
perplexity,  therefore,  that  1  smoked  my 
pipe  and  watched  her  in  the  garden. 

She  soon  discovered  she  was  being 
watched — bless  her  heart! — but  although 
she  occasionally  cast  a  furtive  little  glance 
in  my  direction,  she  did  not  wave  her  hand, 
as  would  have  seemed  natural,  and,  despite 
myself,  1  began  to  grow  vaguely  uneasy. 
In  another  five  minutes  I  believe  I  should 
have  gone  down  to  the  garden,  taken  her 
for  a  walk  and  insisted  on  knowing  what 
was  troubling  her — no!  tried  to  win  her 
confidence — but  while  I  was  in  the  act  of 
making  up  my  mind,  I  saw  her  pluck  a  rose 
from  her  choicest  bush  and  start  up  the 
hill  toward  me,  swinging  her  bonnet  as  she 
came.  As  she  drew  near,  I  knocked  the 
ashes  from  my  pipe,  stowed  it  away  in  my 
pocket  and  carefully  wiped  my  mouth 
with  my  handkerchief. 

"For  my  lord  and  master,"  she  drawled 
in  her  delicious  contralto  when  she  stood 
before  me  and  held  out  the  flower. 

I  arose  to  receive  the  gift  with  all  the 
dignity  that  became  my  exalted  station, 
and  she  placed  it  in  my  buttonhole.  Then 
I  made  manifest  the  object  of  the  precau- 
tions I  had  taken  as  she  approached.  Her 
warm  little  mouth  lingered  close  to  mine 
in  a  way  that  wrung  my  heart  with  a  name- 
less sympathy,  and  I  knew  something  was 
coming.  We  sat  down  by  the  tree,  and  I 
took  her  hand  and  held  it  fast.  She  under- 
stood. 

"Dearest,  what  do  you  think?"  she  be- 
gan— "  I — I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"I  have  been  expecting  it,  Win,"  I  re- 
plied encouragingly. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  with  a  perceptible 
increase  of  her  natural  bloom. 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  I  exclaimed. 
"One  would  think  you  were  some  school- 
girl, instead  of  an  old  married  woman. 
Whatever  have  you  been  and  gone  and 
done?" 

She  impulsively  moved  closer  to  me  and 
put  her  arm  about  my  neck.  I  felt  the 
pressure  gradually  increased,  and  at  length 
came  a  whisper  in  my  ear.  I  suddenly 
straightened  up. 

"No!"  I  exclaimed,  startled. 

"Yes,  Billy." 

I  seized  her  by  her  plump  shoulders  and 
held  her  out  at  arm's  length.  "  It  can't  be," 
I  said. 


"Yes,  Billy,  it  is,  it  really  is." 

"But  the  thing's  impossible  to  believe!" 

She  gave  me  one  look  and  jumped  in- 
dignantly to  her  feet.  "Why  is  it  im- 
possible to  believe?"  she  cried,  stamping 
vigorously  with  her  diminutive  boot. 

"Why,  you're  only  a  baby  yourself!" 
I  gasped. 

"  I'm  not!     So  there!" 

"A  great  big  beautiful  baby,"  I  hastened 
to  add. 

"Oh!"  She  wiggled  her  adorable  nose 
at  me. 

"And  I'm  only  a  kid  myself,"  I  went  on. 

She  capitulated  without  further  delay. 
Down  she  again  plumped  to  my  side,  as- 
sumed an  attitude  a  la  Turk,  and  held  out 
her  hands  with  the  pink  palms  toward  me. 

"Let's  begin,"  she  said  eagerly. 

I  promptly  imitated  her  attitude,  and 
we  began : — 

"Pease  porridge  hot, 

Pease  porridge  cold, 
Pease  porridge  in  the  pot 

Nine  —  days  —  o-l-dl 
Some  like  it  hot, 

Some  like  it  cold, 
Some  like  it  in  the  pot 

Nine  —  days  —  o-l-d!" 

"Splendid!"  I  cried  when  the  slapping 
of  hands  and  knees  was  finished. 

"Such  fun!"  giggled  my  wife. 

"It's  glorious  to  be  alive,"  said  I. 

"And?"  said  Winnie. 

"To  be  married!"  we  cried  together. 

"  But,"  said  Winnie,  and  her  eyes  again 
shyly  turned  from  mine,  "are  you  sure  you 
love  me  as  much  as  ever,  Billy?" 

Somehow  that  question  did  not  appeal 
to  me.  Instead  of  replying,  I  arose,  took 
out  my  knife  and  cut  three  or  four  branches 
from  the  apple  tree.  Winnie  watched  me 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

"Are  you  going  to  whip  me?"  she  asked. 

"Are  you  afraid?" 

She  looked  into  my  eyes  and  shook  her 
head.     "No;  Winnie's  not  afraid!" 

Say,  you  old  bachelors,  smoking  your 
cigarettes  and  drinking  your  cocktails  in 
your  dens  of  self-centration,  I  wonder  if 
you  know  what  it  means  to  receive  a  look 
and  hear  a  speech  like  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  really  didn't  whip 
her.  I  simply  twisted  the  branches  into 
a  fair  imitation  of  a  wreath,  gathered  her 
up  in  my  arms  and  set  her  upon  a  near-by 
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stump.  Then  I  placed  the  wreath  upon 
her  head.  And  then,  while  the  afternoon 
sun  streamed  over  the  dark  masses  of  her 
tousled  hair,  and  her  cheeks  flushed  and 
her  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  I,  with  as 
much  grace  as  I  could  command,  dropped 
lightly  on  one  knee  before  her  and  mur- 
mured:  "My  sovran  queen!" 


II 


THE    PRELUDE 

As  the  days  went  by,  I,  of  course,  had  to 
think  much  of  the  great  wonder  that  was 
being  wrought  so  near  me,  and  my  heart 
was  full  of  its  divine  beauty.  It  came  to  me 
most  when,  as  day  disappeared  in  a  burst 
of  iridescent  glory  behind  our  friendly  hills 
and  evening  came  on  with  its  cooling 
breeze,  myriad  voices  and  quiet  stars, 
Winnie,  all  in  white,  even  to  her  little  shoes, 
and  I,  in  semi-negligee,  sat  silently  out  on 
our  porch,  for  all  the  world  like  the  pair 
of  lovers  we  really  were.  Yes,  we  were 
lovers;  but  we  were  the  kind  of  lovers  who 
know  far  more  happiness  than  those  to 
whom  the  term  is  ordinarily  applied;  we 
had  attained  unto  love's  consummation, 
and  nothing  of  restlessness  remained.  And 
from  contemplating  Winnie  as  she  reached 
the  apotheosis  of  all  that  was  sweetest  and 
loveliest  in  her  sweet  and  lovely  nature,  I 
was  delivered  over  to  dreams  of  a  Winnie 
in  miniature,  a  Winnie  that  should  have  in 
her  a  strain  of  what  was  best  in  me.  And 
the  plans  I  did  make  for  my  daughter! 

"  But,  Billy,"  my  wife  said  one  evening, 
"what  makes  you  so  sure  it's  going  to  be 
a  girl?" 

"  Because,  Win,  I  don't  feel  equal  to  the 
responsibility  of  a  boy  just  yet,"  I  replied. 
"There'll  be  lots  of  time  for  boys  later  on, 
and  I  wish  a  daughter  to  grow  up  with." 

From  the  way  she  wiggled  her  nose,  I 
knew  that  she  wished  a  son  to  grow  up 
with,  but  I  selfishly  insisted  that  it  simply 
must  be  a  girl,  and  at  length  she  drawled 
in  that  inimitable  way  of  hers: 

"Well,  Billy,  I'll— I'll  try  to  be  good,  if 
you  will — call  me  sweetheart." 

Little  glutton  for  caresses  and  endear- 
ments! Well,  we  had  to  coddle  her  now; 
not  only  I,  but  Amanda,  the  colored  cook, 
and  Florence,  the  maid.  Our  house  is  a 
low,  straggling  sort  of  an  affair  with  many 


gables;  it  sits  up  on  a  view-commanding 
eminence,  and  has  a  great  hall  running 
through  the  center,  and  windows  that  open 
entire  so  that  the  life-giving  sun  may  enter 
and  the  fresh,  free  winds  of  heaven  blow 
through.  An  admirable  little  housewife, 
Winnie  always  had  had  the  devoted  co- 
operation of  her  friends  the  servants;  and 
when,  soon  after  her  great  announcement, 
they  received  a  discreet  hint  from  me,  it 
was  touching  to  see  how  they  strove  to 
make  every  consideration  of  the  household 
subordinate  to  her  peace  and  comfort.  Of 
a  truth,  we  enthroned  Winnie,  and  I  never 
saw  any  one  submit  with  a  better  grace. 

To  live  again  those  summer  evenings! 
When  we  received  calls  from  neighbors  it 
was  customary  for  us  to  entertain  them  on 
the  porch;  but  if  we  were  left  alone,  we 
were  most  likely  to  go  in  soon  after  night 
had  fallen,  in  order  to  have  a  little  music. 
Winnie  is  accomplished  at  the  piano,  and 
sometimes  she  would  improvise  softly  in 
the  darkness,  while  I  would  sit  quietly  by 
and  drink  in  the  dear  dreams  that  floated 
out  through  her  fingers.  At  other  times 
I  would  take  my  violin  and,  by  candle- 
light, play  to  her  accompaniment  the  old 
familiar  melodies  we  both  delighted  in. 
Lastly  and  invariably  we  would  sing  to- 
gether one  of  the  grand  old  evening  hymns 
of  the  church.  On  Sunday  evenings  we 
almost  always  had  the  Van  Burens  with  us 
for  supper,  and  as  we  made  a  very  fair 
quartet,  we  would  then  hold  regular  song 
services  on  the  porch  while  day  was  dying. 

Dawn,  that  summer,  usually  found  me 
in  my  studio,  preparing  over  a  spirit  lamp 
a  cup  of  coffee  to  go  with  my  roll.  One 
window  of  my  studio  opens  upon  a  little 
balcony  from  which  there  is  an  inspiring 
view  of  a  rolling  country  dotted  with  pretty 
villas  and  stretching  far  away  to  the  chain 
of  blue  hills  on  the  horizon.  Having  eaten 
my  roll,  I  liked  to  finish  my  coffee  out  on 
the  balcony;  and  it  was  ho!  for  the  rising 
sun,  the  twittering  of  the  birds  and  all  the 
sweet  scents  of  the  morning. 

It  was  during  the  quiet  hours  before  the 
household  was  stirring  that  I  did  my  best 
work,  and  work  steadily  away  I  did  until 
there  would  come  a  gentle  tap  on  the  door, 
and  I  would  call  out:  "Whoever  can  that 
be!  Entre{,  s'il  vous  plait."  A  burst  of 
girlish  laughter,  and  Winnie,  all  glowing 
from  sleep  and  her  ablutions,  would  come 
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in  to  be  taken  out  for  a  walk  through  the 
fields  and  a  visit  to  the  garden  to  gather 
flowers  for  the  breakfast  table,  which  was 
usually  spread  in  a  corner  of  the  porch 
among  the  honeysuckle. 

After  breakfast  I  returned  to  my  studio 
for  a  few  more  hours  of  work,  interrupted 
only  by  a  visit  to  the  balcony  when  a  musi- 
cal whoop  from  below  would  inform  me 
that  Winnie  was  starting  for  a  drive  with 
her  pony  and  her  English  bull-terrier,  and 
1  would  have  to  throw  a  kiss  to  her.  Just 
before  luncheon  it  was  Winnie's  custom  to 
pay  me  another  visit,  in  order  to  perch  her- 
self on  my  table,  critically  examine  my 
morning's  output  and  sometimes  do  a  little 
posing  for  me.  Weather  permitting,  we 
had  luncheon  served  in  the  garden  back 
of  the  house,  and  such  luncheons  as  they 
were!  If  you  have  a  pretty  sweetheart 
who  loves  you  dearly,  be  advised,  say  I, 
and  go  eat  with  her  out  in  the  open,  in  the 
shade  of  a  garden  wall,  when  the  midday 
hush  is  yet  upon  all  nature  and  the  bees 
are  drowsing  amid  the  flowers.  It  is  to 
know  that  in  every  storm  there  is  a  calm 
spot,  and  that  just  above  us  is  a  Land  of 
Pure  Delight  where  perfect  peace  abides. 
All  the  little  amenities  of  our  courtship's 
days  Winnie  and  I  retained,  and  as  we  held 
aloof  on  the  lower  planes,  so  we  rushed  to- 
gether on  the  higher.  If  you  will,  we  were 
playing  a  game;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  a 
game  that  we,  please  God,  are  going  to  con- 
tinue playing  until  we  die. 

And  we  had  other  games,  too.  After 
luncheon  it  was  our  habit  to  go  strolling 
out  to  the  orchard,  Winnie  with  books  and 
I  laden  with  a  hammock,  a  light  shawl  and 
cushions.  Winnie  would  be  very  shy  until 
I  had  the  hammock  securely  swinging  be- 
tween two  stout  trees.  Then  she  would 
say,  "Now,  Billy,  Winnie's  a  'ittle  bit  of  a 
girl  "  Which  meant  that  I  would  have 
to  pick  her  up,  place  her  in  her  cradle 
(i.e.,  the  hammock),  arrange  the  cushions 
for  her  head  and  tuck  the  shawl  about  her 
dear  form.  Which  things  being  done,  and 
Winnie  announcing  that  she  was  "all 
comfy,"  I  would  seat  myself  on  the  grass, 
with  my  back  against  a  tree,  and  read  to 
her  of  the  noble  thoughts  of  minds  inno- 
cent and  quiet,  of  the  droll  conceits  of 
wholesome  wits  and  the  beautiful  dreams 
of  dreamers — read  until  she  murmured 
faintly^  "Dere,     Billy,    Winnie's    s'eepy 


now."  Whereupon  I  would  give  a  final 
tuck  to  the  shawl  and  stretch  me  out  on  the 
grass  for  a  few  minutes'  rest  before  going  to 
help  Peter,  our  man-of -all-work,  in  the 
vegetable   garden. 

Thus  summer  passed  all  too  quickly,  but 
we  were  glad  with  the  coming  of  October, 
for  the  month  of  flaming  leaves  and  hazy 
landscapes  brought  with  it  Winnie's  mother, 
who  is  the  jolliest  girl  of  forty-five  you  ever 
would  wish  to  see.  A  splendid  example 
of  the  principle  that,  if  our  hearts  be  right, 
we,  like  Swedenborg's  angels,  shall  grow 
ever  younger,  she  it  was  who  gave  me 
courage  to  pitch  in  and  take  Winnie  away 
from  all  the  other  fellows  who  were  after 
her;  for  when  I  looked  upon  her  kindly 
face,  its  gracious  brunette  beauty  set  off 
and  emphasized  by  her  gray-tinged  hair, 
and  heard  her  banter  her  husband,  the 
Judge,  who  seems  never  able  to  shed  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  I  decided  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  love  I  felt  for  Winnie,  my 
need  of  one  of  her  daughters  in  my  busi- 
ness was  importunate. 

Sundays  were  great  days  at  our  house 
while  the  woods  were  robing  themselves  in 
their  fiery  foliage  and  the  Indians  were 
having  their  summer.  The  Judge  and 
Winnie's  twin  sisters,  Bella  and  Grace, 
came  out  from  the  city  for  the  week-ends, 
and  on  Sunday  evenings  we  had  in,  besides 
the  Van  Burens,  other  intimates  among  our 
neighbors  who  liked  to  sit  around  in  our 
great  hall  in  the  twilight,  while  the  logs 
blazed  on  the  hearth,  and  sing,  "Abide 
with  Me,"  and  "Saviour,  Breathe  an  Eve- 
ning Blessing."  I  took  pains  to  see  that 
every  one  paid  the  proper  homage  to  Win- 
nie— even  her  ultra-staid  dad  was  brought 
to  the  point  of  patting  her  on  the  head  and 
telling  her  she  was  a  good  girl — and  she 
queened  it  over  us  all  with  her  customary 
ease  and  grace.  The  way  that  Winnie, 
twenty-two  years  old  and  a  married  woman 
who  was  soon  to  have  a  baby,  patronized 
her  sisters,  twenty  years  old  and  unmar- 
ried, was  especially  beautiful  to  see,  even 
though  it  involved  much  jumping  around 
on  my  part  in  order  that  the  twins  might  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  I,  a  skittish 
young  bachelor,  in  less  than  a  year's  time 
had  been  thoroughly  tamed  and  house- 
broken.  The  twins,  of  course,  are  a  great 
falling  off  from  Winnie;  but  they  are 
reasonably    attractive   girls,    and    I    wish 
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them  well — I  should  wish  them  much  bet- 
ter, I  imagine,  if  they  could  only  be  induced 
to  regard  me  as  something  other  than  a  good 
joke. 

And  lo!  the  fateful  month  of  Novem- 
ber. As  the  hour  of  her  beatification  drew 
near,  Winnie — God  bless  her! — became 
ever  more  alluringly  lovely  and  sweetly 
tranquil;  but  my  excitement  grew  apace. 
In  truth,  when  mother-in-law,  nurse  and 
the  doctor  at  length  assembled  themselves 
together,  I  was  in  a  state  verging  on 
hysteria.  In  all  the  feminine  goings-on 
that  had  been  dominating  the  house,  such 
as  the  making  of  mysterious  clothes,  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  meaning  of  this  kind  of 
a  baby  cry  and  that  kind  of  a  baby  cry, 
and  what  it  was  best  to  do  for  baby  under 
this  circumstance  and  that  circumstance, 
etc.,  etc.,  there  had  been  no  place  for  me; 
I  was  distinctly  out  of  the  picture;  it  was 
our  wedding  over  again. 

Only  at  the  end  I  had  Winnie  all  to  my- 
self for  one  never-to-be-forgotten  hour. 
Oh,  dear  little  bride  of  my  heart!  do  you 
remember  it,  too?  Do  you  remember  the 
perfect  harmony  of  earth  and  sky? — the 
shimmer  of  heat  over  the  brown  slopes 
and  the  gorgeous  woods,  the  little  white 
clouds  that  slowly  sailed  over  the  tranquil 
blue?  It  was  harvest  time  in  the  orchard, 
dear;  the  golden  fruit  was  ripe.  Sweet- 
heart, I  loved  you  then  more  than  I  can  tell. 
I  loved  you  for  your  beautiful  girlhood, 
the  warm  clasp  of  you  in  my  arms,  the 
velvet  softness  of  your  tender,  clinging 
lips.  But  most  of  all  I  loved  you  for  your 
tears,  for  your  sweet  and  holy  joy,  you  the 
little  mother  so  soon  to  descend  into  the 
Dark  Valley.  Serene,  oracular  and  gra- 
cious was  the  woman  in  you.  You  lifted 
me  up  to  the  heights,  dear;  I  knew  and 
understood  God's  blessing  to  you,  a  mother. 
I  loved  you  then,  sweetheart,  more  than  I 
can  tell.  Don't  you  remember? — it  was 
harvest  time  in  the  orchard,  and  the  golden 
fruit  was  ripe. 

Ill 

THE   ARRIVAL 

Another  Saturday  afternoon  had  come, 
and  I  had  to  drive  to  the  station  to  get  the 
twins.  We  had  not  thought  until  late 
in  the  day  that  the  great  event  would  hap- 
pen so  soon,  else  the  young  ladies  would 


have  been  kept  in  town  along  with  their 
father;  but  they  had  undoubtedly  ar- 
rived and  would  have  to  be  brought  to  the 
house.  When  I  met  them  at  the  station, 
they  made  me  kiss  them,  just  to  tease  me, 
and  on  the  way  home  I  had  to  take  refuge, 
in  dignified  silence  while  they  sat  on  the 
back  seat  and  tittered.  When  I  got  them 
to  the  house  I  bolted.  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I  decided  to  go  down  and  see 
the  genial  Van  Buren.  He  was  raking  up 
the  leaves  on  his  lawn  when  I  leaned  over 
the  fence  and  beckoned  him  to  approach. 

"Van,"  I  said,  pipe  in  mouth,  "we  ex- 
pect it  to  happen  to-night." 

"What?"  he  asked. 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Oh!"  he  finally  exclaimed.  "Well," 
he  smiled  pleasantly,  "  I  wish  you  and  your 
charming  little  missus  much  joy,  I  am  sure. 
Come  in  and  have  a  drink." 

The  compliment  to  Winnie  was  gratify- 
ing, but  the  man's  composure  was  madden- 
ing. I  declined  the  drink.  Van  again 
smiled. 

"Brace  up,  old  man,"  he  said.  "Why, 
just  think!  thousands  of  babies  will  be  born 
to-night  all  over  the  world." 

Some  people  are  so  deficient  in  tact — 
and  common  sense.  The  idea  of  asso- 
ciating Winnie's  baby  with  indefinite 
thousands! 

It  was  fortunate  I  returned  to  the  house 
when  I  did,  for  they  told  me  the  doctor  was 
upstairs.  The  time  had  come!  For  a 
while  I  nervously  paced  the  hall.  Then  a 
sound  that  brought  me  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still and  caused  my  heart  to  thump  wildly 
against  my  ribs!  It  was  a  cry,  strong  and 
lusty,  but  unmistakably  that  of  a  stranger. 
The  baby  was  born!  Another  had  entered 
our  home!  We  two  who  lived  together  in 
such  happiness  were  now  three!  I,  /  was 
a  father!! 

I  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and 
sank  forward  with  my  head  in  my  arms, 
trying  to  reason  it  out.  Another  had  come. 
But  from  where?  One  second  it  was  a 
part  of  Winnie's  own  self;  the  next  second 
it  was  a  distinct  entity,  a  living,  breathing, 
sentient  being.  Wonder  of  wonders!  It 
was  not  Winnie;  it  was  not  I;  it  was 
an  individual  soul.  For  what  purpose 
had  it  been  committed  to  our  keeping? 
What  an  appalling  responsibility  to  place 
upon  two  inexperienced  young  simpletons! 
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What  joy,  what  sorrow  would  it  bring  us! 
Suddenly  a  commotion  upstairs.  My 
reflections  were  abruptly  ended.  1  could 
hear  my  little  wife's  voice  raised  in  piteous 
appeal.  The  next  moment  the  door  of  her 
room  was  quickly  opened,  and  hurried 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs.  I  dare 
say  I  was  very  pale  when  I  struggled  to  my 
feet.     It  was  the  doctor. 

"  You  must  go  up  to  your  wife  at  once," 
he  began.     "She's " 

He  never  finished  his  sentence.  I  had 
him  by  the  arm. 


"Doctor,"  I  said,  "if  you  tell  me " 

But  I  never  finished  my  sentence. 

"Billy!  Billy!"  called  my  wife  from 
above. 

I  let  go  of  the  startled  physician,  and 
bounded  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time. 
I  just  had  sense  enough  to  stop  at  the  door 
and  pull  myself  together,  and  it  was  with 
a  fair  imitation  of  composure  that  I  en- 
tered. 

Her  mother  was  trying  to  soothe  her. 
When  Winnie  saw  me,  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.     I  took  her  hand. 

"What  is  it,  Win?" 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  eyes  of  pas- 
sionate pleading.     "Oh,  Billy,  Billy " 

"Speak,  dear!     Speak!" 

"Oh,  Billy!  (sob)  I'm— -I'm  awfully 
sorry.     I — I  (sob)  couldn't  help  it  (sob). 

"Help  what,  Win?     Help  what?" 
"It's  a — it's  a  boy,  Billy,  it's  a  boy!" 

After  I  recovered  my  breath,  and  had 
asserted,  declared,  averred,  maintained,  as- 
severated, avowed,  avouched,  protested 
and  sworn  that  I  would  not  have  the  boy 
a  girl  if  I  could,  now  that  he  had  arrived,  I 
was  banished  from  the  room  and  again  left 
to  my  own  devices,  which  took  the  form  of 
descending  to  the  lower  hall  to  make  my 
peace  with  the  doctor.  He  was  very  good 
about  it,  and,  over  a  glass  of  wine,  he  told 
me  that,  thanks  to  her  superb  health,  Win- 
nie had  borne  the  ordeal  splendidly,  and 
that  the  baby  was  as  sturdy  a  youngster 
as  he  had  ever  seen. 

My  recollection  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings is  not  very  clear.  Those  who 
have  not  had  the  experience  can  have  but 
an  imperfect  conception  of  the  peculiar 
frenzy  that  seizes  a  young  fellow  upon  the 
birth  of  his  first  child.     I  do  remember, 


however,  that  when  the  doctor  returned 
to  the  upper  regions,  and  the  twins,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  library,  came  out 
to  hear  the  news,  I  caught  first  one  and  then 
the  other  about  the  waist  and  waltzed  them 
up  and  down  the  hall.  Certainly  1  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  after  kissing  them 
both  with  a  right  brotherly  good  will,  I 
met  Florence,  the  maid,  as  I  was  rushing 
from  the  house,  and  that  I  stopped  to  shake 
her  hand  and  raise  her  wages.  Also  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  stopped  to  shake  Peter's 
hand  and  raise  his  wages  before  I  got  him 
to  help  me  saddle  my  horse.  I  cannot  re- 
call any  of  the  details  of  my  wild  ride  to  the 
station,  to  make  the  wires  sizzle  with  fervid 
dispatches  to  our  friends  and  relations,  but 
I  know  that  v/hen  that  was  accomplished  I 
felt  better,  and  that  I  was  in  something  ap- 
proximating a  normal  state  of  mind  when 
I  once  more  returned  to  the  house. 

It  yet  lacked  an  hour  or  so  of  dinner- 
time. Mrs.  Van  Buren  and  another  lady 
had  arrived  during  my  absence,  and  I 
dodged  upstairs  to  my  studio  so  as  to  get  a 
few  minutes'  quiet  in  which  to  think  things 
over  and  prepare  myself  to  meet  my  son. 
But  I  had  not  been  in  the  room  long  when 
there  came  a  knock  on  the  door,  followed 
by  sounds  of  illy-suppressed  laughter.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  there  in  the  hall  stood 
mother-in-law,  my  twin  sisters-in-law,  the 
two  women  visitors  and  the  nurse.  And 
in  mother-in-law's  arms  was — the  baby ! 

My  only  course  was  to  invite  them  in. 
They  came.  I  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
group  of  smiling  ladies  when  mother-in- 
law  held  out  the  baby  to  me.  I  looked  at 
him  with  mixed  emotions.  He  appeared 
to  be  sleeping. 
_  "Must  I  take  him?"  I  at  length  asked. 

"Must  you!"  cried  most  of  my  callers 
in  unison. 

I  took  him.  As  I  did  so,  mother-in-law 
said,  "Careful,  son,"  the  nurse  started  for- 
ward apprehensively,  and  the  twins  shrilled 
"Look  out!" 

I  bestowed  on  the  latter  young  ladies  a 
warning  scowl.  "Whose  baby  is  this,  any- 
way?" I  inquired. 

"There,  son!  there,  son!"  mother-in- 
law  interposed;  "now  let  me  fix  him  for 
you."  She  rearranged  the  position  in 
which  I  was  holding  the  baby  and  added: 
"Dere  he  was — b'ess  urn's  eyes! — s'eeping 
so  p'ittily  in  his  own  sweet  papas  arms!" 
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I  could  see  that  grandma  was  getting  as 
foolish  as  papa,  and  it  encouraged  me  to 
sit  down  on  my  divan  with  the  baby  and 
look  him  over  critically.  I  even  ventured 
to  press  one  of  his  fat  cheeks  and  gently 
squeeze  his  nose.  And,  by  Jove!  if  the 
little  beggar  didn't  go  right  on  sleeping! 

"Can't  you  say  what  you  think  of  him?" 
asked  Aunt  Bella,  breaking  the  silence. 

I  again  looked  him  over.  "Well,"  I 
said  dispassionately,  "  I  never  should  have 
thought  Winnie  could  have  anything  so 
ugly." 

"  Ugly!" — it  was  a  grand  chorus  of  fem- 
inine protest — "Why,  he's  just  too  beauti- 
ful for  anything!" 

"  If  he  doesn't  look  like  a  boiled  owl,"  I 
said  with  conviction,  "then  I  am  a  goat." 

Fortunately  Florence  saved  me  from  the 
wrath  of  the  ladies  by  appearing  at  that 
moment  with  the  message  that  her  mis- 
tress demanded  to  know  what  we  were 
doing  with  her  baby  and  what  had  become 
of  her  husband.  "She  wants  her  baby  at 
once,"  was  the  imperative  way  the  message 
ended.  Being  of  the  modern  school,  the 
nurse  was  loath  to  obey  the  order. 

"Well,"  I  told  her,  "science  is  science, 
but  Winnie  is  Winnie;  and  if  you  knew  the 
lady  as  well  as  I,  you  would  realize  that 
when  she  says  a  thing  in  the  manner  of 
that  message  something  is  going  to  happen 
if  she  doesn't  get  what  she  wants." 

Mother-in-law  being  able  to  corroborate 
my  testimony  as  to  Winnie's  unimpeach- 
able knowledge  of  her  own  mind,  the  nurse 
bethought  herself  that  there  were  excep- 
tions to  all  rules,  and  allowed  that  the 
young  mother  might  have  her  child  for  a 
little  while.  So  I  gladly  surrendered  him 
to  her  experienced  arms,  and  he  was  borne 
from  the  room  with  his  group  of  worshipers 
trailing  along  behind. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  ready  to  go  in  and 
see  Winnie.  But  when  I  started  to  enter 
her  room,  I  was  compelled  to  pause  on  the 


threshold — to  pause  entranced.  The  baby 
was  sleeping  by  his  mother's  side,  and  she, 
supported  by  one  arm,  was  bending  over 
him,  calling  to  him  in  low,  tender  accents 
and  cooing  to  him  in  an  ecstasy  of  passion- 
ate devotion.  Her  gown  was  open  at  her 
beautiful  throat;  her  glorious  hair,  loosely 
braided  for  the  occasion,  made  her  look 
more  girlish  than  ever;  her  cheeks  were 
aflame  with  the  intensity  of  her  feeling; 
her  full,  red  lips  were  parted  in  a  radiant 
smile;  while  her  great  dark  eyes  flashed 
an  ineffable  story  of  a  self-sacrificing  love 
that  had  transformed  moments  of  pain 
into  moments  of  exquisite  pleasure,  and 
had  now  carried  her  up  to  the  very  moun- 
tain-peaks of  bliss.  Was  this  my  little 
Winnie? 

The  spell  was  broken  by  the  young 
mother  catching  sight  of  me  as  I  stood 
hovering  in  the  doorway.  Instantly  her 
eyes  flashed  with  a  new  meaning,  and  she 
lay  back  on  her  pillow  and  held  out  her 
arms  to  me.  Yes,  she  was  my  little  Winnie 
— now  more  than  ever.  When  her  mother 
and  the  nurse  saw  me,  they  withdrew 
through  the  door  at  the  side,  closing  it  be- 
hind them.  Then  I  entered  and  closed  the 
door  after  me;  and  we  were  alone;  our 
little  family  circle  was  complete — Winnie 
and  I  and  the  baby. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  with  my  back 
against  the  door.  Winnie  gave  a  little 
chuckle,  I  blew  a  kiss  to  her,  and  she  blew 
it  back. 

"Mamma!"  I  called. 

"Daddy!"  she  called  back. 

Again  she  held  out  her  arms  to  me,  and 
smiled  happiness,  love  and  allurement.  I 
could  resist  no  longer. 

"Billy!" 

"Winnie!" 

"Isn't  it  just  glorious,  Billy!" 

"To  be  married,  Win?" 

"Yes,  and " 

"To  have  a  baby!"  we  cried  together. 


HOW   THEY    OPENED   THE    SNOW 

ROAD 

BY   W.   M.   RAINE   and   W.    H.   EADER 

PAINTINGS    BY   N.    C.   WYETH 


AWKE,  superintendent 
of  the  Black  Eagle 
mine,  stuck  his  head  in 
the  door  of  the  bunk- 
house.  "The  boys 
back  yet?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Not  yet,  boss,"  answered  the  old  negro 
cook. 

The  superintendent  shook  the  snow 
from  his  overcoat  and  flung  it  across  a 
bench.  Then  he  loosened  the  straps  of 
his  skees  and  kicked  them  to  the  end  of  the 
cabin.  One  of  them,  making  a  carom 
from  the  wall,  caught  the  luckless  "Dago" 
on  the  hose. 

Johnnie  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk, 
rubbing  sleep  from  his  eyes.  "What-a  de 
matter?"  he  asked  drowsily. 

"Matter  enough,  Johnnie  Dago.  Black 
Eagle's  out  of  grub.  That  means  we've 
got  to  open  up  the  snow  road  to  Red  Ledge 
so  as  to  get  a  team  through." 

Dick  stopped  washing  tin  plates  long 
enough  to  grin  amiably  at  Hawke.  "  Mighty 
easy  saying,  boss;  but  I  reckon  you-all 
will  suah  have  to  keep  a-moving.  How 
long  do  you  spaick  hit  a  goin'  to  take  yoh 
to  get  a  team  up  here  from  Red  Ledge?" 

"About  a  week,  Dick,  if  we  work  like 
slaves." 

The  old  negro's  sides  shook  with  merri- 
ment. "A  snow  slide  gwine  to  bury  you- 
all.  Tha's  how  yoh  gwine  to  open  the 
snow  road,  Mistah  Hawke.  Huh!  'Bout 
a  week,  and  the  snow  foah  to  foahteen  feet 
deep  and  three  miles  long.  I  spaick  you 
talkin'  mighty  wild,  boss.  You  all  gwine 
diggin'  yoh  own  graves.  Tha's  what. 
Yoh  hear  ole  Dick  a-talkin'." 

"  Don't  croak,  Dick.    We've  got  to  open 


the  road.  The  grub  in  the  camp  won't  last 
another  week.  Can't  let  the  women  and 
kids  starve,  can  we,  because  we  haven't 
the  guts  to  tackle  the  job?" 

Five  grimy  miners,  Big  Bill  at  their  head, 
trooped  into  the  bunk-house. 

Hawke  bit  out  his  orders  crisply.  "I've 
just  been  over  the  trail,  boys.  We're 
going  to  open  the  road.  We'll  start  to- 
morrow morning  at  six.  I'm  going  to  take 
every  man  in  camp  but  Dick." 

The  task  was  a  herculean  one,  but  no- 
body protested.  Six  children  and  two 
women,  one  of  them  sick,  made  eight  suffic- 
ing reasons  for  attempting  it. 

Before  daybreak  the  handful  of  miners 
from  Black  Eagle  tramped  out  over  the 
trail  to  fight  the  drifts  with  their  big  "No. 
2"  ore  shovels.  Dick  waved  a  farewell 
to  them  from  the  cabin  door.  They  were 
to  sleep  the  next  two  nights  in  the  little 
mining  town  of  Red  Ledge,  and  he  knew 
that  for  three  days  he  would  see  no  human 
beings  but  the  women  and  children  in  the 
cabin  above.  For  the  great  white  wastes 
of  snow,  stretching  mile  on  mile,  isolated 
them  more  effectually  than  a  quarantine. 

The  eight  miners  followed  the  treacher- 
ous trail  cautiously,  the  cold  wind  whip- 
ping the  red  and  blue  into  their  faces. 
They  were  a  long  bit  more  than  two  miles 
above  sea  level  and  even  a  light  breeze 
stung  like  whirling  sand.  For  nearly  three 
miles  they  tramped  down  the  mountain 
edge,  over  vast  snow  fields  apparently  be- 
yond the  power  of  their  insect  strength  to 
furrow  for  a  sled  road. 

"  Don't  believe  we'll  make  it.  Think  so, 
Bill?"  said  Mike,  glancing  up  at  the  great 
deep  drifts  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
mountain  aery  where  the  dump  of  the 
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Black  Eagle  pointed  down  like  the  out- 
cropping gray  beard  of  some  buried  Titan. 

"  Don't  know.  Depends  on  the  weather. 
Not  if  it  storms  again,"  answered  Big  Bill. 

At  the  Iron  Spring,  half  a  mile  from  Red 
Ledge,  the  men  scattered  and  began  to 
fling  great  cubes  of  snow  over  the  bank 
beneath  them.  Here  the  snow  was  only 
four  feet  deep,  and  by  sunset  the  first  half 
mile  had  been  opened  and  they  had 
reached  the  town. 

Red  Ledge  prophesied,  "You'll  never 
make  it."  But  Hawke  set  his  square, 
salient  chin  and  bade  them  wait  and  see. 
Maloney,  thinking  of  the  sick  wife  that 
needed  the  nourishing  food  they  were 
bringing,  swore  silently  to  get  through  if 
it  killed  him. 

The  Black  Eagle  miners  slept  like  logs 
that  night,  and  next  day  blocked  out  the 
heavy  wet  snow  to  the  upper  turn  of  the 
switch-back.  The  close  of  the  third  day 
found  them  at  Half  Way  Point. 

They  made  their  way  up  the  slippery 
trail  and  reached  the  Black  Eagle  after 
dark,  dog-tired  and  famished.  Old  Dick 
had  seen  them  coming  for  an  hour,  little 
black  specks  against  a  sea  of  white,  and 
when  they  stumbled  into  the  warm  cabin 
with  weights  of  utter  weariness  dragging 
at  their  legs,  he  had  a  steaming  supper 
ready  for  them.  The  cottages  were  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  but  Hawke, 
utterly  fagged  out,  had  not  the  strength 
to  go  home.  Maloney,  a  bundle  strapped 
to  his  shoulders,  plowed  through  the  drifts 
alone. 

Old  Baalbec  was  attacked  the  fourth 
day.  Here  the  real  difficulty  began,  for 
the  snow  was  eleven  feet  deep  and  packed 
close.  A  double  lift  was  necessary,  the 
men  working  on  two  levels.  From  an 
upper  snow  platform  to  which  the  hard 
blocks  were  thrown,  a  second  man  heaved 
them  over  the  bank,  from  where  they  went 
spinning  a  thousand  feet  down  the  steep 
gulch,  gaining  momentum  at  every  turn 
and  finally  splitting  to  pieces  against  the 
rocks  far  below. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  they  worked 
on  Baalbec,  clearing  the  trail  between  it 
and  Black  Eagle  gulch,  a  strip  of  road 
which  wound  dizzily  around  the  sharp 
point  of  rocks  and  gave  the  bitter  wind 
a  clean  sweep. 

The  men  nodded  that  night  over  their 


bacon  and  beans  and  turned  into  their 
bunks  as  soon  as  supper  was  over.  But 
Hawke  and  Big  Bill  smoked  a  pipe  over 
the  stove  while  their  thick  woolen  socks 
and  their  heavy  boots  were  drying. 

"We're  going  to  make  it,  Bill.  We're 
doing  famously,"  Hawke  said,  turning  his 
boots,  from  which  the  vapor  was  steaming. 

"If  the  wind  doesn't  change  and  send 
down  another  storm  I  didn't  like  the  way 
things  looked  to-night  as  we  came  in," 
answered  Big  Bill. 

But  the  storm  held  off,  and  they  fought 
with  the  fourteen-foot  drift  in  the  Black 
Eagle  gulch  from  morning  till  night.  They 
knew,  as  they  toiled  up  to  the  cabin  in  the 
evening,  that  another  day's  work  would 
open  the  road  for  a  wagon  to  bring  the 
much  needed  supplies.  And  next  day  they 
kept  up  the  attack  of  the  shovels  till  long 
after  night  had  fallen. 

They  were  scarce  able  to  drag  one  foot 
past  the  other,  but  when  at  last  they 
shouldered  the  heavy  shovels  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  won 
the  fight  against  the  snow.  Behind  them 
in  the  flood  of  silvery  moonlight  they  could 
see  the  road  zigzag  from  the  mine  down  to 
the  gulch  and  disappear  at  the  bend  be- 
yond. Against  all  probabilities  they  had 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  trail  for  a  team 
every  foot  of  the  way  from  Red  Ledge  to 
the  mine.  For  the  first  time  in  a  week 
Hawke  went  home  to  meet  his  wife  and 
babies.  Maloney  also  went  home,  to  find 
his  Jean  much  better. 

But  while  the  men  were  sleeping  heavily 
in  their  cabins  the  wind  shifted  from  south 
to  west.  It  came  roaring  along  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  divide  and  drove  before  it 
great  scudding  clouds  heavily  laden  with 
sleety  snow,  that  dreaded  scourge  of  the 
mountaineer.  Up  over  the  divide  the 
great  black  storm  swept  the  opposing 
moonlight  before  it  and  fought  and 
screamed  around  the  great  peak  now  dark 
with  scurrying  clouds. 

From  midnight  till  morning  the  roaring 
wind  buffeted  the  great  snow  clouds  up 
and  down  the  mountain  side.  The  drifts 
sifted  and  shifted  with  the  wind,  and  long 
before  daybreak  they  had  completely  filled 
up  and  obliterated  the  long  deep  furrow 
the  men  had  worked  so  b"rd  to  open. 

With  daylight  the  fur  of  the  storm  in- 
creased  instead  of  din     ishing,  and  the 
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early  morning  light  penetrated  but  dimly 
the  heavy  clouds  which  swept  up  and  down 
the  gulches  and  drove  across  from  peak 
to  peak. 

Drowsily  Dick  awoke  from  pleasant 
dreams  of  a  full  larder  to  the  realities  of 
life.  He  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes,  yawned, 
stretched,  then  finally  rolled  out.  A 
minute  later  "Gawd  a'mighty!"  he  ejacu- 
lated as  he  looked  out  of  the  ice-incrusted 
window  to  the  whirling  turmoil  outside. 
"What's  dis  yeah  the  Big  Boss  done  fired 
down  on  us  this  mawnin'?" 

Dick  let  the  tired  men  sleep  while  he 
made  breakfast.  It  was  late  before  he 
awakened  them  to  see  the  evidences  of 
their  wasted  week.  Breakfast  was  a  dis- 
mal meal,  and  the  indications  of  a  shortage 
in  the  food  supply  were  plainly  apparent. 

Hawke  blew  in  with  a  swirl  of  snow  after 
breakfast.  The  men  huddled  round  the 
stove  while  the  wind  shrieked  and  roared 
outside,  driving  sheets  of  sleet  against  the 
cabin  and  threatening  to  hurl  it  from  its 
foundations  a  thousand  feet  down  into  the 
canon.  The  unvoiced  question  the  men's 
eyes  asked  of  Hawke  was,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  genial  little  Italian  was  the  first  to 
put  this  into  words,  after  the  quaint  man- 
ner that  made  the  others  delight  in  his 
speech.  "De  al-amight  Fadder  dat  has 
da  divide  for  a  foot-a-stool,  He  raisa  da 
old  Cain  with  the  men  dat  work  on  de 
Black  Eagle.  He  see  we  open  up  da  snow 
road  in  a  week.  He  close  it  in  one-a  night 
an'  I  guess  He  keep  it  close  up  tight." 

Hawke  puffed  away  at  his  pipe.  He 
knew  the  others  were  waiting  to  hear  what 
he  would  say.  "Oh,  I  guess  not.  Maybe 
He  wants  to  find  out  whether  we  are  men 
or  just  a  bunch  of  quitters,"  he  said 
presently. 

They  all  understood  what  he  meant,  but 
they  were  depressed  at  the  prospect  of 
going  out  to  begin  their  work  all  over 
again  with  no  promise  of  success  in  the 
fight  against  the  blizzard. 

"I  guess  quitters  never  would  have 
opened  the  road  in  the  first  place,"  growled 
Mike.  "I  ain't  no  quitter,  but  I  don't  see 
any  use  in  bucking  up  against  this."  His 
hand  swept  to  the  window  to  include  the 
fierce  storm  raging  outside. 

"Pretty  tough,  Mike,  ain't  it?"  agreed 
Hawke.     "  But  I  guess  it's  up  to  us  to  keep 


the  road  clear.  Grub's  about  out.  We 
can't  sneak  off  to  town  and  leave  Jack 
Maloney's  wife  here  sick.  We  can't  let 
the  kids  starve." 

"I  guess  we  had  better  have  another  try 
at  it,"  said  Big  Bill  quietly,  "Suppose 
we  tackle  Black  Eagle  gulch  to-day.  !f 
we  can  keep  the  gulch  open  it  will  help  a 
lot." 

About  noon  they  bundled  up  arid 
shouldered  the  shovels  again.  Down  in 
the  gulch  the  wind  had  a  clean  sweep  and 
the  snow  drifted  back  into  the  road  nearly 
as  fast  as  they  could  shovel  it  out.  The 
work  was  perilous,  for  far  above  them  on 
the  bluff  a  great  snow  comb  yawned  over 
the  edge  and  threatened  at  each  wild  gust 
of  wind  to  precipitate  itself  upon  them 
and  bury  them  in  an  immense  white  grave. 

Hoping  for  a  lull  in  the  storm  they 
worked  steadily  all  day,  though  they  were 
unable  to  see  each  other  and  could  hardly 
make  out  their  own  shovels  in  the  churn- 
ing, eddying  snow  whirls.  Darkness  fell 
early  without  any  abatement  of  the  storm, 
and  they  picked  their  way  laboriously 
through  the  deep  drifts  that  had  gathered 
between  them  and  the  cabin  above.  They 
knew  that  their  work  in  the  bitter  wind 
and  piercing  sleet  had  been  fruitless  and 
that  the  driving  wind  was  piling  the  snow, 
still  falling  fast,  in  the  deep  gulches. 

Hawke  and  Big  Bill  broke  the  trail  in 
turns,  the  others  stumbling  along  behind. 

"'Member  what  old  Dick  said  about 
digging  our  own  graves,"  yelled  Bill  in 
Hawke's  ear,  trying  to  make  himself  heard 
against  the  screaming  storm.  "That's  how 
I  felt  all  day.  Every  minute  I  expected 
that  comb  above  to  come  tearing  down  on 
us  like  the  wall  of  a  house." 

"Here  too,"  nodded  Hawke.  "I  guess 
we  none  of  us  forgot  it  very  long  at  a 
time." 

"No  use-a  to  work  on  Black  Eagle  gulch 
while  the  wind  keep-a  blowing,"  said 
Johnnie  at  supper.  "Might  as  well  give  up 
till  the  snow  quitta." 

"Yes,  we'll  give  up  Black  Eagle  just 
now  and  start  in  at  the  town  end.  We'll 
get  a  team  to  follow  us  right  up,"  said 
Hawke. 

"No  get-a  no  teamster  to  tackle  dis 
road  now." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  will,  Johnnie.  Long  Henry 
will  try  it." 
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"Yea,  Long  Henry  he  try  de  road  to  de 
Nort'  Pole  if  he  pa'd  for  it,"  conceded 
Johnnie. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  offer  him  ten  dol- 
lars a  day  till  we  get  the  road  open." 

Early  in  the  morning  they  took  the  trail 
again,  Hawke  and  Big  Bill  by  turns  break- 
ing a  path  and  facing  the  terrific  gale  in 
the  lead.  They  crossed  the  dangerous 
gulches  one  at  a  time  so  as  to  disturb  the 
snow  as  little  as  possible  and  avoid  start- 
ing a  slide. 

By  nine  o'clock  they  had  reached  the 
town,  and  by  half  past  nine  Long  Henry 
was  driving  his  big  ore  sled  and  his  four 
powerful  blacks  up  and  down  the  first 
steep  hill  leading  to  town,  keeping  the  road- 
bed worked  down  where  the  shovelers  had 
cleared  a  way.  Into  his  sled  Long  Henry 
had  loaded  over  a  thousand  pounds  of 
provisions  and  supplies.  This  weighted 
the  sled  and  packed  the  snow  under  the 
broad  runners  as  fast  as  it  blew  into  the 
road. 

They  slept  in  town  that  night  and  got  an 
early  start  next  morning.  Long  Henry 
was  in  smiling  humor.  He  thought  of  ten 
dollars  a  day  easily  earned,  but  the 
Black  Eagle  men  thought  of  the  great  walls 
of  snow  in  the  two  gulches  before  them 
and  the  comb  crusts  that  would  menace 
them  from  far  above.  They  wanted  to 
pass  those  gulches  while  the  snow  combs 
were  still  fresh  and  the  danger  of  slides  less. 
So  they  worked  steadily,  with  no  rests,  and 
by  night  had  reached  the  lower  turn  of  the 
switchback  with  a  good,  hard  road  between 
them  and  town. 

The  storm  was  still  raging  next  morning 
when  they  piled  into  the  sled.  It  was  a 
hard  pull  for  the  horses,  because  two  feet 
of  loose  snow  had  drifted  into  the  road 
during  the  night,  but  they  reached  the 
switchback  after  the  men  had  tumbled  out 
once  or  twice  to  give  the  sled  a  lift. 

Up  through  the  timber  on  the  switch- 
back the  men  shoveled  their  way.  Mean- 
while Long  Henry  swept  back  and  forth 
with  his  team  till  the  road  to  town  was 
again  packed  hard,  after  which  he  followed 
them  to  the  upper  turn  and  started  down 
again  to  pack  the  trail. 

Before  night  closed  they  had  made  a  big 
hole  in  the  great  drift  in  the  draw,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  next  morning  they  had  opened 
the  road  to  Half  Way  Point.     Here  Long 


Henry  unloaded  the  wagon,  as  he  no  longer 
needed  the  extra  weight.  He  waited  at  the 
foot  of  Baalbec  till  the  gulch  was  cleared 
all  the  way  across  so  as  to  give  him  room  to 
turn.  The  long  steep  up-grade  along  the 
point  leading  to  the  gulch  took  stiff  shovel- 
ing, and  it  was  not  until  next  day — the 
twelfth  since  they  began — that  they  at- 
tacked Baalbec  and  the  first  really  critical 
point  on  the  road. 

The  wind  had  fallen  and  .was  no  longer 
a  hindrance  to  them,  and  the  sleet  had 
changed  into  a  soft  light  snow.  Two  days 
of  shoveling  finished  the  cut  through  Baal- 
bec and  the  four  big  blacks  dragged  the 
sled  between  the  high  white  walls. 

Suddenly  the  off  lead  horse  floundered 
and  disappeared,  except  for  his  head  and 
shoulders,  dragging  the  near  horse  on  top 
of  him.  In  opening  a  snow  road  the 
shovelers  always  leave  about  a  foot  of  snow 
for  the  sled  to  run  over  and  pack  down. 
This  depth  is  learned  by  plunging  the 
shovel  down  until  it  strikes  the  solid  rock 
from  which  the  road  is  blasted.  The  man 
who  had  shoveled  this  stretch  of  road  had 
neglected  to  test  the  outer  edge  of  the  road 
and  the  lead  horse  had  slipped  over  into 
six  feet  of  snow  beyond.  Luckily  the  sled 
was  nearly  across  the  gulch. 

The  lower  snow  bank  would  have  held 
until  the  men  had  got  the  horses  back  to 
the  road,  but  their  floundering  and  the 
plunging  of  the  wheel  team  jarred  the 
snow  comb  far  above.  It  snapped,  broke, 
and  came  tearing  down,  looking  like  a  big, 
white  cloud.  With  deafening  roar  the 
great  slide  plunged  down  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gulch  with  the  speed  of  an  express 
train,  gathering  volume  every  moment. 
For  a  few  seconds  the  men  watched  fear- 
fully the  great  white  death  rushing  down 
at  them. 

It  passed  with  a  fearful  roar,  but  the  tail 
of  the  slide  whipped  a  giant  billow  across 
the  gulch  and  buried  sled,  team  and  driver 
from  sight.  Half  an  hour  of  desperate 
shoveling  uncovered  them,  but  the  lead 
team  had  by  this  time  worked  so  far  from 
the  road  that  the  harness  had  to  be  cut  to 
keep  the  wheelers  and  the  sled  from  follow- 
ing them. 

Long  Henry  drove  out  of  the  gulch,  glad 
to  have  escaped  with  his  life.  Meanwhile 
the  others  wallowed  in  the  deep  snow  below 
the  road  trying  to  get  the  lead  horses  on 
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their  feet.  Below  each  horse  a  deep  hole 
was  dug  in  the  snow,  and  both  were  pushed 
over  into  the  open  space,  where  they  re- 
gained their  feet.  Then  a  trail  was  shov- 
eled back  to  the  road  from  each  horse,  the 
two  having  been  swept  far  apart.  After 
the  lead  team  had  been  rescued  Long  Henry 
drove  back  across  the  hard-packed  course 
of  the  slide  and  down  to  Red  Cloud.  The 
Black  Eagle  miners  joined  him  here,  lead- 
ing the  battered  leaders. 

Altogether  Hawke  was  pleased  with  the 
day's  work.  Now  that  the  snow  comb  in 
Baalbec  had  broken  off  and  the  snow  in 
the  gulch  had  been  dragged  down  and 
packed  like  ice,  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  another  slide  until  new  snow  had  fallen. 
Only  Black  Eagle — big,  yawning  Black 
Eagle,  with  its  long  record  of  accidents  and 
death — lay  before  them. 

But  Long  Henry,  not  being  a  man  of  im- 
agination, thought  only  of  the  ten  dollars 
a  day  he  was  getting.  He  mended  his 
broken  harness  cheerfully,  smoking  a  pipe 
of  content  before  the  roaring  fire  of  pihon 
knots.  Next  morning  he  was  up  early, 
and  long  before  sunrise  was  hauling  the 
men  and  their  shovels  up  the  old  Black 
Eagle  snow  road  so  notorious  for  its  dan- 
gers. 

At  Half  Way  Point  the  wagon  was  again 
loaded  and  Long  Henry  drove  his  blacks 
cautiously  across  the  scene  of  yesterday's 
accident  and  up  the  approach  to  the  rocky 
point  which  jutted  out  between  the  gulches 
of  Baalbec  and  Black  Eagle.  Here  the 
snow  was  not  deep,  for  the  wind,  getting  a 
clean  sweep,  had  drifted  it  down  into  the 
gulch  where  it  was  piled  high. 

Long  Henry  followed  close  behind  the 
shovelers.  To  him  the  dizzy  stretch  of 
road  across  the  point  was  magnified  by  his 
position  high  up  on  the  loaded  sled.  He 
remembered  the  slip  of  the  day  before  and 
wanted  to  be  within  easy  call  of  the  men 
in  case  of  an  accident.  A  slip  of  the  run- 
ners on  the  frozen  road  of  even  a  few  inches 
would  throw  horses  and  sled  five  hundred 
feet  down  the  steep  mountain  side,  and 
that  was  a  wild  ride  Long  Henry  did  not 
care  to  take.  So  he  followed  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  working  men,  past  the  only 
point  in  the  rocky  ridge  where  he  could 
turn  his  team. 

Too  late  Hawke  noticed  what  Long 
Henry  had  done.     He  knew  that  at  best  it 


would  be  several  days  before  the  road  would 
be  opened  across  the  gulch,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  teamster  and  his  sled  were 
cut  off  from  retreat  or  advance  on  the 
wildest  stretch  of  road  ever  dynamited  out 
of  solid  rock. 

To  make  matters  much  worse  the  storm 
gathered  again.  The  wind  was  blowing  a 
gale  out  on  the  point,  and  the  soft  feathery 
flakes  were  replaced  by  sharp  ice  crystals 
that  stung  like  a  whip  the  faces  of  the  men. 
The  horses  huddled  together  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  storm,  then  became 
restive  and  gave  the  driver  all  he  could  do 
to  keep  them  from  plunging  over  the  cliff, 
beyond  which,  five  hundred  feet  below, 
were  the  sharp  rocks  ready  to  cut  them  to 
pieces. 

Long  Henry  could  see  away  up  in  front 
and  strung  out  across  the  big  gulch  little 
black  moving  patches  flinging  snow  to 
right  and  left  as  though  their  lives  de- 
pended on  it,  for  they  knew  that  if  the 
storm  held  out  it  might  close  the  gulch  for 
weeks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  gulch,  where  the 
snow  was  deepest,  working  side  by  side  with 
tireless  energy,  were  Big  Bill  and  Hawke, 
their  broad  backs  swaying  and  their  arms 
moving  as  steadily  as  piston  rods. 

"We  may  get  what  Dick  promised  us 
right  here,"  said  Hawke  between  breaths 
in  a  low  voice  to  Big  Bill. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other,  looking  up. 
"The  comb  is  hanging  twelve  feet  out  if  it 
is  an  inch.     It  may  break  any  minute." 

"  If  it  does  there  won't  be  one  of  us  left 
to  dig  the  others  out,"  said  Hawke. 

"What  are  we  slaving  here  for  when  there 
is  no  chance  to  get  the  team  over?  The 
wind's  filling  in  fast  as  we  throw  out," 
growled  Mike. 

"Well,  we've  got  to  go  ahead,"  answered 
Hawke.  "What  else  can  we  do?  Here's 
Long  Henry  crowded  right  behind  us. 
We've  got  to  get  him  through  somehow." 

"Never  get  him  through  shoveling," 
said  Big  Bill. 

"How  then?" 

"Dynamite  the  comb." 

"And  bring  the  whole  roaring  gulch 
down  on  us  in  a  slide?" 

"Well,  can't  Long  Henry  drive  over 
then  as  he  did  at  Baalbec?" 

"Sure.  I  never  thought  of  that.  But 
who'll  take  chances  dynamiting  the  comb?" 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Maloney 
looked  up  at  the  white  yawning  comb  and 
waited.  Bill  said  quietly,  "I'll  try  it. 
You  get  the  boys  down  back  of  the  sled  and 
if  I  get  caught  you'll  dig  me  out." 

Hawke  and  Bill  looked  hard  at  each 
other.  They  had  been  comrades  for  long, 
and  each  of  them  knew  that  if  the  slide 
should  catch  Big  Bill  the  chances  were  as 
a  hundred  to  one  against  his  being  dug 
out  alive.  But  Hawke  had  a  wife  and 
two  babies  up  at  the  camp  and  Bill  was  a 
single  man.  It  was  right  that  he  should 
take  the  chance. 

Hawke  reached  across  and  gripped  the 
other's  hand.  "You  bet  we'll  try  our 
level  best,"  he  said. 

"Well,  so  long,  boys,"  said  Big  Bill. 
"I'll  send  you  down  all  the  snow  you  can 
use  in  about  an  hour." 

"  Be  careful,  Bill,"  Hawke  shouted  after 
him  anxiously. 

"Sure,"  came  back  Bill's  voice. 

He  faced  the  blinding  blizzard  and  felt 
rather  than  saw  his  way  up  out  of  the 
dangerous  gulch.  There  were  places  where 
his  feet  could  not  reach  the  solid  snow,  and 
he  had  to  use  his  hands  to  drag  each  leg 
out  and  advance  it,  then  get  his  weight 
forward  by  rocking  his  body  back  and 
forth  in  the  snow. 

Foot  by  foot  he  fought  his  way  up  to  the 
mine  ore- house  and  from  there  climbed 
the  slippery  wind-swept  top  of  the  ore 
chute  to  the  little  tunnel  house  almost 
buried  in  the  snow.  He  longed  mightily 
to  go  over  to  the  cabin  and  eat  and  sleep, 
for  he  was  fatigued  almost  to  the  limit 
of  endurance.  But  he  shook  off  the  luxury 
of  the  thought  and  plunged  into  the  tunnel 
house. 

He  opened  the  ends  of  two  dozen  sticks 
of  dynamite  and  thawed  them  one  at  a  time 
over  a  candle.  He  knew  this  was  danger- 
ous, but  it  was  the  quickest  way  to  remove 
the  frost,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
After  he  had  thawed  the  twenty-four  sticks 
of  dynamite  he  tied  them  in  a  bundle  and 
crimped  a  couple  of  caps  into  fuses  with 
his  teeth.  Then  he  inserted  the  ends  in  the 
fuses,  tied  the  bundle  about  his  neck  and 
plunged  again  into  the  deep  snow  outside. 

He  worked  his  way  above  the  tunnel 
house  and  far  up  across  the  white  barren 
waste  of  mountain  where  not  even  an  out- 


cropping stone  stood  out  to  guide  him  to 
the  head  of  Black  Eagle  gulch.  But  at 
last  he  reached  the  place. 

He  balanced  himself  carefully  on  the 
solitary  rock  that  jutted  out  of  the  sharp 
ridge.  Untying  the  fuses,  he  shielded  the 
ends  under  his  coat  while  he  lit  them.  The 
coils  caught  and  sputtered.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  and  flung  the  six  pounds  of  powerful 
explosive  far  out  into  the  great  snow  comb. 
Then  he  slipped  to  the  ground  and'  clung 
desperately  to  the  far  side  of  the  sharp 
bowlder  to  await  the  outcome  of  his  ven- 
ture. His  one  chance  was  that  the  bowlder 
would  not  go  down  with  the  slide. 

Far  below  on  the  point  of  rock  stood  the 
little  group  of  miners,  their  eyes  glued  to 
their  comrade  crawling  like  an  insect  two 
thousand  feet  above  them.  They  saw  him 
reach  the  gulch  head  and  waited  with 
trip-hammer  hearts  for  the  explosion. 

Poo-o-o!  A  sharp  click  told  them  that 
the  dynamite  had  exploded  without  con- 
cussion. Then  the  long  B-o-o-om  told 
them  that  the  great  comb  had  given  way. 
There  was  a  long  roar  as  the  whole  mass 
came  tumbling  down  the  gulch,  loosening 
the  great  depth  of  snow  there  and  drag- 
ging it  and  a  hundred  buried  bowlders  with 
it.  The  last  whipping  billow  disappeared 
down  the  gulch  and  even  the  last  booming 
echo  died  away,  but  still  Hawke's  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  gulch  head. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  shout  to  wake  the 
dead,  a  deep,  joyous  whoop  that  rang  out 
and  echoed  back.  For  a  tiny  figure  had 
crawled  out  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
above  and  was  waving  at  them.  The 
bowlder  had  held  fast  and  Big  Bill  was  still 
in  the  land  of  the  living. 

He  slid  and  climbed  down  the  mountain 
side  in  the  uneven  path  of  the  slide.  When 
he  reached  the  road  the  men  were  already 
busy  tearing  a  rut  out  of  the  hard  slide 
path  to  hold  the  sled  on  a  level  while  cross- 
ing the  gulch.  Long  Henry  unloaded  his 
sled  and  drove  across  the  path  of  the  slide. 
He  crossed  in  safety.  The  snow  road  was 
open  at  last. 

Old  Dick  had  a  roaring  fire  waiting  them, 
and  from  the  provisions  which  they  brought 
soon  had  prepared  a  piping  hot  meal.  But 
Hawke  and  Maloney  stayed  only  for  a  cup 
of  coffee.  Welcoming  lights  were  shining 
for  them  in  the  cabins  above. 
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ARRIVED  at  Vicks- 
burg  in  the  late  dusk 
of  an  April  evening 
and  picked  out  an  hotel 
at  random.  My  choice 
was  not  altogether 
happy.  The  building 
was  big  and  gaunt  and  the  worse  for  wear, 
but  it  had  a  commanding  situation  which 
went  far  to  make  amends.  From  my  cham- 
ber window  I  looked  down  on  the  Yazoo 
River  and  the  lights  of  the  various  craft 
that  were  moored  along  shore.  A  half-moon 
was  shining,  encircled  by  a  great,  hazy 
ring,  and  revealed  dimly  a  broad  reach  of 
watery  landscape.  A  mile  or  two  away, 
westward,  was  the  mighty  Mississippi. 
Formerly  it  made  a  wide  curve  and  swept 
past  the  bluff  on  which  the  city  stands, 
but  some  years  ago  it  cut  through  a  neck 
of  land  and  left  Vicksburg  stranded  inland. 
However,  before  the  old  channel  had  filled 
up,  the  Yazoo  was  induced  to  flow  through 
it,  and  thus  the  place  still  has  the  benefit 
of  the  river  traffic. 

In  my  rambles  about  the  town  I  found 
everywhere  much  of  the  unexpected  and 
picturesque.  The  buildings  cling  in  a 
compact  mass  to  the  bluff  skirting  the 
river  and  lift,  one  above  the  other,  on  the 
precipitous  slope  in  a  very  odd  jumble, 
but  the  queerest  part  of  the  city  is  on  a 
big,  rough  hill  just  beyond  the  business 
section  up  the  river.  This  upland  is 
crowned  by  as  strange  a  helter-skelter  of 
cabins,  fences,  paths  and  devious  lanes  as 
ever  existed  in  any  African  jungle.  Every 
household  has  apparently  established  itself 
at  chance,  and  the  sight  of  such  an  as- 
semblage of  squatters'  cabins,  and  such  a 
massing  of  suburban  population  as  the 
half-wild  slopes  and  hollows  of  this  region 
revealed,  was  in  its  way  quite  impressive. 


In  a  little  glen  beyond  the  hill,  I  stopped 
at  a  tiny  whitewashed  cottage,  on  the 
shadowed  side  of  which  sat  an  elderly 
colored  woman  and  a  small  girl  eating 
bread  and  milk.  Some  hens  and  chickens 
were  picking  around  and  watching  the 
eaters,  hopeful  of  getting  a  share  of  the 
feast,  and  a  dog  lay  on  the  ground,  also 
alert  and  expectant;  and  a  pig  was  rooting 
close  by,  and  he,  too,  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing for  the  bestowal  of  a  portion  of  the 
bread  and  milk. 

Every  negro  at  all  advanced  in  years  has 
something  to  say  about  old  times,  and  the 
woman  at  the  cabin  in  the  glen  was  no 
exception.  "I  was  raised  in  Ferginia," 
said  she,  "and  I  was  a  house-servant.  I 
tell  you  I  had  mo'  good  times  den  dan  I 
do  now.  People  say  dat  ev'ything  gittin' 
better,  but  I  ain'  no  chicken,  an'  I  know 
dat  ain'  so.  I  been  thinkin'  'bout  de 
chillens..  Are  dey  improve?  No!  Dey 
ain'  smart  an'  dustless  (industrious)  like 
dey  was  befo'  de  war,  an'  dey  ain'  so  man- 
nerble,  white  or  black.  Den  again,  how 
is  it  about  de  Lord's  day?  Lots  o'  places 
it's  gittin'  so  dey  ain'  no  weeks.  Folks 
work  Sundays  same  like  any  other  days. 
Yas,  de  worl'  mo'  wicked.  Is  you  been  in 
dese  yere  Vicksburg  saloons?  I'm  skairt 
to  go  near  de  town  in  de  night,  dar  so  much 
rippin'  an'  tearin'.  Dey  got  so  bold  an' 
rapid  aroun'  hyar  I  doan'  hardly  want  to 
go  out  er  my  house  even  in  de  daytime. 
It  look  like  we  so  wicked  we  be  punish 
soon  by  a  great  burnin'.  De  sun  a  ball  er 
fire,  an'  de  moon  a  lump  er  ice,  an'  I 
reckon  if  de.sun  git  de  upper  han'  we're  all 
goners.  Yo'  know  how  Martinique  done 
got  burnt  up.  Once  las'  year  it  got  so  hot 
hyar  I  thought  de  heat  gwine  serve  us  de 
same  way.  Soon  or  late,  it's  a-comin'. 
De   Bible  say  de  rainbow  sign  make  us 
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know  de  worl'  be  no  mo'  destroy  by  flood. 
It  be  fire  nex'  time." 

That  evening  at  the  hotel  my  landlord 
mentioned  that  there  was  "a  heap  of 
pretty  country  under  water  along  the 
river";  and  one  day  1  made  a  trip  to  an 
outlying  village  to  see  how  the  people 
fared  in  the  submerged  districts.  At  this 
particular  place  they  took  the  flood  philo- 
sophically enough.  They  were  in  no  dan- 
ger— simply  inconvenienced.  Some  of  the 
land  and  houses  had  not  yet  been  touched, 
but  the  majority  of  the  dwellings  were 
quite  Venetian,  and  I  hired  a  negro  to  row 
me  about  among  them. 

The  village  people  owned  quite  a  flotilla 
of  boats,  some  of  which  were  dugouts. 
These  dugouts  were  usually  of  cypress  and 
looked  clumsy  and  ugly,  but  the  village 
storekeeper,  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted, told  me  they  were  very  ser- 
viceable. 

"  You  don't  want  to  git  careless,  though, 
or  they'll  capsize,"  he  added.  "  I  mighty 
nigh  got  drownded  havin'  one  turn  over 
under  me  this  year.  I  was  duck  shootin', 
and  I. had  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollar  gun  that  I  was  boun'  to  hang  on  to, 
whatever  happened.  Another  boat  come 
to  my  help,  and  I  got  into  it,  and  the  thing 
was  all  over  so  quick  I  didn't  have  time  to 
git  scared,  but  when  I  was  safe  I  shook  like 
I  had  the  ague." 

There  was  no  levee  along  here,  and  the 
man  said  they  didn't  want  one.  The  flood 
fertilized  their  land,  and  on  the  whole  was 
a  benefit.  They  always  waited  till  the 
spring  rise  was  over  before  planting  much, 
though  the  water  would  now  and  then  come 
up  in  the  summer  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage. 

One  of  the  local  citizens  who  attracted 
my  attention  was  a  big-framed  and  very 
fleshy  black  man.  He  looked  so  superla- 
tively lazy  and  amiable  and  talkative  that 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  how  he  got  along 
in  the  world.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  owned  a  little  farm  and  was  prosperous. 
Yet  he  did  no  work  on  his  home  place 
because  he  claimed  to  have  heart  trouble. 
His  family  took  care  of  his  garden  and  he 
carried  a.  load  of  truck  to  town  every  week. 
That  sold  for  four  or  five  dollars,  which  was 
money  enough  to  make  him  independently 
rich.  I  first  came  across  him  sitting  by  a 
roadside  ditch  chatting  with  a  woman  who 


was  fishing.  The  woman  was  not  catching 
anything  and  was  about  to  stop. 

"  Yo'  think  yo'  luck  won't  come?"  he 
inquired  sympathetically. 

"Too  much  fraish  water,"  she  responded. 

"Yas,  dat  de  trouble,  sure  as  de  truf," 
said  the  man.  "  De  fish  swim  all  ai"oun'  de 
fiefs  now  an'  git  all  dey  want  to  eat  so  dey 
won't  bite  yo'  hook.  Dem  fish  jus'  as  fat 
as  hogs." 

"  Las'  week  de  fish  in  dis  hyar  bayou  bite 
as  soon  as  I  put  de  hook  in  de  water,"  re- 
marked the  woman. 

"Maybe  dat  de  consequence  again  when 
de  river  go  down,"  the  man  said  encour- 
agingly. "Joe  tell  me  he  git  plenty 
spearin'  'em  wid  his  gig  at  night." 

"How  does  he  do  it?"  I  asked. 

"  He  go  in  his  boat  wid  a  torch,"  was  the 
reply,  "an'  de  light  draw  de  fish  an'  blin' 
'em,  an'  he  plunge  his  gig  into  'em,  an'  dar 
he  have  'em." 

Not  far  away  were  some  children  with 
poles  and  lines  catching  crawfish  along  the 
banks  of  the  ditch.  They  were  quite  suc- 
cessful, or,  as  the  fat  negro  said,  "  Dey  do 
everlastingly  ketch  'em  now,  don't  dey? 
I  reckon  dey  gwine  have  'em  fo'  dinner. 
Summer  time,  when  de  ponds  are  low,  yo' 
c'n  take  a  rake  an'  scoop  out  no  end  er 
crawfish.  Yo'  tote  'em  home  an'  po'  hot 
water  on  'em,  an'  den  peel  de  bark  off'n 
'em,  an'  de  tail  is  real  nice.  Yo'  fry  de 
meat  jus'  like  fish,  an'  it's  better  'n  fish  fo' 
eatin',  because  dar  aint  no  bones." 

The  most  interesting  excursion  I  made 
from  Vicksburg  was  a  steamboat  trip  in 
the  Elk,  forty  miles  down  the  river.  We 
started  at  noon  of  a  quiet,  sunny  day  that 
was  too  hot  on  the  land,  but  very  com- 
fortable on  the  water.  Another  steamer 
left  the  city  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
tried  to  get  ahead  of  its  rival,  but  we  were 
gradually  left  behind.  Everyone  on  board 
was  interested  in  the  race,  and  the  officers 
made  many  excuses  for  our  defeat — the 
boat  was  not  loaded  right  for  speed,  some 
of  the  paddle  blades  were  broken,  etc. 
Among  the  passengers  was  an  old-time 
river  captain.  To  him  the  race  was 
puerile. 

"By  Jove!  You  ought  to  see  how  they 
did  things  thirty  years  ago,"  he  said. 
"Once  I  raced  all  the  way  from  New  Or- 
leans to  St.  Louis.  My  boat  was  beaten 
and  I  lost  nine  thousand  dollars  that  I  bet 
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on  her.  There  was  a  big  lot  o'  money 
changed  hands  every  race  when  the  boats 
was  well  matched.  In  the  years  just  after 
the  war  steamboatin'  was  a  big  thing.  I 
made  one  trip  up  the  Missouri  as  far  as 
Bismark  that  give  the  owners  of  my  steam- 
boat a  profit  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  every  man  on  the  boat 
made  all  the  money  he  wanted  besides. 
We  traded  with  the  Indians,  and  you  could 
get  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  furs  for  a  string 
of  beads  that  cost  five  cents." 

Now  the  Elk  slowed  up  to  make  a  land- 
ing, and  the  other  boat  went  on  down 
stream  like  a  beautiful  white  water-crea- 
ture and  disappeared  from  view.  We  had 
stopped  at  a  chopper's  camp,  and  in  the 
near  woods  I  could  see  tents  and  oxen. 
At  the  shore  were  several  waiting  negroes. 
They  wore  red  shirts  that  made  striking 
bits  of  color  amid  the  wild  greenery  of  the 
woodland.  The  water  was  up  lapping  the 
bank-top,  and  the  boat  swung  around  in 
the  swift,  boiling  current  and  pushed  its 
bow  snug  to  the  shore.  Our  black  rousta- 
bouts promptly  got  a  rope  around  a  tree, 
laid  a  couple  of  planks  from  the  boat  to 
the  land,  and  hustled  off  the  bags  and 
parcels  that  were  to  be  left.  Then  we 
went  on,  and  we  had  the  river  all  to  our- 
selves for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Its  vast 
loneliness  was  quite  impressive,  and  it 
must  have  appeared  much  the  same  in  the 
days  of  its  first  explorers.  Nearly  always 
the  banks  were  wooded,  but  there  were 
occasional  openings  affording  glimpses  of 
plantation  fields  and  a  scattering  of  cabins. 
From  time  to  time  we  would  butt  up  to  the 
bank  and  discharge  or  take  on  freight,  and 
the  boat  went  over  the  same  route  doing 
this  twice  a  week  the  year  through. 

The  passengers  included  four  young  men 
who  were  making  the  round  trip  for  an  out- 
ing. They  spared  no  effort  to  have  a  glo- 
rious time,  and  their  visits  to  the  bar  were 
almost  unceasing.  The  capacity  they  dis- 
played for  stowing  away  liquor  was  a 
marvel;  and  they  were  very  social  and 
affectionate,  not  only  among  themselves, 
but  with  everyone  on  board.  Sometimes 
they  engaged  in  a  tipsy  race  about  the  deck. 
Sometimes  they  entwined  their  arms  around 
one  another,  and  half  sat,  half  lay  in  the 
deck  chairs.  Sometimes  they  felt  their 
biceps  and  challenged  each  other  to  fight. 
The  rest  of  us  dodged  them  when  we  could. 


Again  and  again  they  treated  to  drinks 
and  cigars  the  officers  of  the  boat,  the 
passengers,  and  such  of  the  crew  as  they 
happened  to  meet.  Once  I  saw  their 
leader  step  up  to  the  mate,  pluck  a  half- 
smoked  cigar  from  his  lips  and  throw  it 
into  the  water.  At  the  same  time  he 
handed  out  anotner.  "  Have  a  good  cigar," 
he  said. 

Among  the  persons  treated  by  the 
picknickers  were  a  couple  of  negro  con- 
victs who  were  manacled  hand  to  hand. 
Their  melancholy  plight  touched  the  tender 
sympathies  of  their  benefactors.  "You 
are  black,"  said  one  of  the  quartet,  "but 
I  have  a  heart,  and  I  feel  for  you.  Here, 
drink  another  bottle  of  beer;  and,  boys, 
take  my  advice — behave  yourselves  while 
you  are  serving  out  your  time,  and  when 
they  set  you  free  live  right  and  don't  get 
into  the  same  trouble  again." 

The  prisoners  were  on  their  way  to  a 
convict  camp,  where  they  were  to  work  out 
their  fines  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a 
month.  Presently  we  approached  their 
destination,  and  the  steamboat  gave  a 
shrill  hoot  with  its  whistle,  as  it  always 
did  when  we  were  about  to  stop.  The 
banks  here  were  low  enough  so  that  the 
flood  covered  them  and  allowed  us  to  go 
back  to  the  levee.  Behind  the  embank- 
ment were  numerous  barns  and  cabins, 
and  a  big,  wide-spreading,  white  mansion 
in  a  grove.  It  was  a  great  event  on  the 
plantation  to  have  the  steamer  come  so 
near,  and  quite  a  concourse  of  negro  women 
and  children  gathered  on  the  bank  to 
chatter  and  laugh  while  they  watched  the 
rousters  hurry  the  freight  to  shore.  We 
passengers  looked  down  on  the  crowd  from 
the  upper  deck,  and  one  of  the  happy  four 
swung  a  beer  bottle  in  the  air  and  asked  if 
any  of  those  on  the  levee  wanted  a  drink. 
"I'll  stand  treat!"  he  cried.  "Have  some? 
Now  laugh!  What  are  you  all  standing 
there  for  anyway?  Those  roustabouts 
you're  lookin'  at  are  tired.  Go  tell  'em 
you'll  unload!  Let  the  women  do  the 
work,  I  say!  Let  the  women  do  the  work! 
Now  laugh  again!" 

He  drank  the  beer  himself  and  went 
down  on  the  levee.  There  he  found  a 
small  boy  whose  apparel  was  amazingly 
scanty  and  ragged,  and  he  asked,  "Are 
those  the  best  clothes  you've  got?" 

"Yas,  sir." 
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"Why,  they're  all  to  pieces,  and  the 
buttons  are  gone." 

"Yas,  sir." 

"You  ain't  fit  to  be  seen  Don't  you 
know  that?" 

"Yas,  sir." 

"Well,"  said  the  fellow,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  pockets  and  pulling  out 
several  silver  coins,  "take  this  money  and 
go  buy  yourself  some  clothes,  and  hurry 
up  about  it." 

The  boy  took  the  money  and  ran  off, 
and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

We  were  a  long  time  unloading;  for 
there  was  an  immense  deal  of  cattle  feed 
and  farm  supplies  and  household  goods  in 
great  variety  to  be  left.  This  convict 
camp  was  a  big  plantation,  and  like  many 
other  plantations  it  had  people  enough  on 
it  to  make  a  good-sized  village.  Our  rous- 
ters  carried  out  most  of  the  freight  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders,  and  their  celerity  and 
deftness  in  the  heavy  labor  were  a  wonder. 
Two  of  them  stayed  on  the  lower  deck  and 
heaved  up  a  burden  to  each  man  in  turn, 
and  the  leader  of  the  two  often  broke  forth 
in  a  strange  chant,  to  which  the  other 
responded  like  an  echo.  This  chant  was 
a  monotone,  consisting  of  an  improvised 
sentence  shouted  each  time  a  bag  or  box 
was  lifted  to  a  waiting  roustabout.  The 
fragments  were  such  as  these: 

First  voice:  "  I  ain'  gwine  leave  yo' 
he-ere!" 

Response:  " leave  yo'  he-ere." 

First  voice:  "Take  yo'  load  if  yo' 
pie-ease!" 

Response:  " if  yo'  pie-ease." 

First  voice:     "Oh,  Lord!    Oh,  Lord!" 

Response:  " Oh,  Lord!" 

First   voice:     "I'm    gwine    live    a    long 
ti-ime!" 
.   Response:  " a  long  ti-ime!" 

First  voice:  "Yo"  doan'  know  what 
trouble  I've  se-een." 

Response:  " what  trouble  I've 

se-een." 

Toward  evening  we  entered  a  twenty- 
mile  bend  that  the  river  had  deserted  long 
before,  and  which  had  since  been  known 


as  Lake  Palmyra.  But  during  this  year's 
high  water  the  river  had  torn  through  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  stagnant,  ancient 
channel,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  current  now  went  that  way  instead  of 
by  the  cut-off.  Night  came,  but  our  jour- 
ney continued  with  its  frequent  stops  as 
before.  One  of  our  last  calls  was  at  a 
place  where  we  went  from  the  main  chan- 
nel back  across  country  for  a  mile  or  so. 
At  first  we  followed  a  creek  in  the  tall 
woods,  and  so  narrow  was  the  stream  that 
we  sometimes  snapped  off  the  branches  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Then  we  came 
to  more  open  country  where  the  brilliant 
eye  of  our  searchlight  revealed  here  and 
there  a  gaunt,  dead  tree  and  a  half-sub- 
merged barn,  and  in  spots  we  could  see 
the  tops  of  fence  posts.  Occasionally  we 
scraped  bottom,  and  the  mate  stood  near 
the  prow  dropping  the  lead  and  calling  out, 
"Half  twain — three  feet  and  a  half — mark 
twain,"  etc. 

It  was  a  delicate  piece  of  navigation, 
and  not  only  was  there  danger  of  getting 
aground  or  staving  a  hole  on  a  snag,  but 
the  wheel  might  wind  up  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  which  would  be  no  less  serious. 
However,  we  continued  safely  to  a  levee 
where  a  bent  little  old  man  was  waiting 
with  a  lantern  and  walking  about  to  keep 
warm  in  the  clear,  chill  night  air.  Not 
far  away  was  a  group  of  sheds,  and  the 
rest  was  woods.  When  we  finished  un- 
loading, the  boat  backed  around  and 
picked  a  cautious  passage  to  the  main 
water-way  About  midnight  we  left  Lake 
Palmyra  by  forcing  our  way  against  the 
tumultuous  current  pouring  through  the 
new  crevasse,  and  then  struggled  on  up- 
stream toward  Vicksburg,  Everyone  who 
could  went  to  bed,  but  the  berth  assigned 
to  me  was  in  the  same  room  with  one  of 
the  drunken  celebrators,  and  I  preferred 
to  let  him  have  the  entire  space.  In  the 
first  gray  of  the  morning  we  arrived  at 
Vicksburg,  and  though  the  trip  was  not 
all  pleasure,  I  disembarked  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  its  varied  sights  and  experi- 
ences. 


"'The  fakeer  fished  out  a  little  reed  pipe  of  three 
vents  and  began  to  play  on  it  dolefully." 


Drawing  by  Sydney  Adamson. 


THE    FAKEERS 
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IT  was  a  retired  Major-General  of  the 
British  Army — whom  I  had  last  seen 
heading  five  thousand-odd  sabers  at 
the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  in  London — 
who  inflamed  me  with  a  desire  to  investi- 
gate utterly  the  wonderful  performances  of 
the  Indian  fakeers. 

Standing,  after  dinner,  side  by  side  on 
the  second-story  veranda  of  Watson's 
Hotel  in  Bombay,  we  looked  down  on 
the  square  that  lies  before  it,  from  which 
the  light  was  swiftly  fading.  There,  in  the 
dusk,  moved  traffic  bizarre  enough  to  satis- 
fy me,  on  this  first  night  of  mine  in  India. 
Lean  Hindoos  paced  there,  festooned  with 
loops  of  dirty  white  and  lemon  and  rose. 
Coolie  women,  scantily  vested,  walking 
regally,  glided  with  brass  pots  balanced  on 
their  heads.  Tommies,  switching  their 
swagger-sticks,  marched  in  pairs  with  ring- 
ing heels.  Brahmans,  Parsees,  Jains,  and 
a  lank  Arab  or  two  slipped  into  our  line  of 
vision,  staring  up  at  us,  and  passed  on. 
Directly  below  us,  the  center  of  a  languid 
semicircle  of  amateurs  from  every  low 
caste,  a  dingy  conjurer  was  doing  the  man- 
go trick.  He  was  in  tremendous  haste,  in 
order  that  the  tropical  twilight  might  not 
beat  out  his  collection. 

The  conjurer  scraped  together  a  little 
heap  of  dirt  from  the  bed  of  the  square. 
Into  this,  with  a  flourish,  he  inserted 
a  shriveled  mango.  Over  the  heap  he 
spread,  for  an  instant,  a  soiled  cloth.  A 
squalid  assistant  suddenly  rattled  a  gourd- 
ful  of  stones;  the  conjurer  whisked  away 
the  cloth;  from  the  dust  heap  protruded 
two  or  three  little  leaves.  The  cloth  was 
replaced,  the  gourd  again  rattled,  the  cloth 
again  removed.  There,  imbedded  in  the 
mound,  stood  a  dirty  little  shrub  about  a 
foot  high.  The  conjurer's  eye,  the  eye  of 
his  assistant,  every  eye  in  the  assemblage 


turned  instantly,  with  a  hungry  and  ex- 
pectant glare,  toward  the  veranda.  An 
American,  hastening  to  set  for  the  rest  of 
us  a  keynote  of  prodigality,  rewarded  this 
miserable  exhibition  with  a  rupee  which 
plopped  richly  in  the  square — a  week's  pay, 
in  those  parts,  for  a  laborer. 

"But,"  I  said  reproachfully  to  the 
Major-General,  "  I  have  always  heard  that 
in  the  mango  trick  you  see  the  mango  grow 
before  your  eyes. " 

The  Major-General,  allowing,  with  evi- 
dent relish,  cigar  smoke  to  ooze  out  of  his 
nose,  said  with  an  indulgent  smile: 

"Ah,  but  this  chap  is  only  a  street  loaf- 
er, you  know.  You  should  see  the  true 
fakeers."  .  .  . 

It  was  there  that  it  began. 

We  found  chairs  and  sat  beside  the  rail. 
The  assemblage  below  disintegrated  and 
departed.  The  conjurer  put  up  his  soiled 
cloth  and  mango  bushes  and  slunk  away 
with  his  draggle-tailed  assistant,  looking 
back  wistfully  at  this  veranda  of  enchant- 
ment that  rained  rupees.  In  the  gloom 
two  shameless  little  boys,  inadequately 
dressed  in  strings,  remained  on  the  site  of 
his  performance,  patting  their  protruding 
stomachs  and  whining  pathetically  for 
backsheesh. 

"I  should  like  to  see  those  fakeers,"  I 
said  respectfully  to  the  Major-General. 
"You,  of  course,  have  seen  them?  " 

"Ha!"  cried  the  Major-General,  heaving 
himself  back  in  his  chair.     "Naturally!" 

"You  have  seen  them  do  the  true  rope 
trick?  You  have  seen  the  man  throw  the 
rope  into  mid-air  and  make  it  hang  down 
from  nothing?  And  the  boy  climb  up  to 
the  end  of  it  and  vanish?  And  the  man 
chop  off  the  boy's  head  and  stick  it  on 
again?" 
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"Ha!"  cried  the  Major-General  again. 
"Yes,  indeed!     And  very  curious  it  is." 

"Curious!"  I  ejaculated.  Then,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  I  suggested: 

"Hypnotism?" 

After  blowing  a  little  smoke  out  of  his 
nose  and  adroitly  snuffing  it  in  again,  he 
said  solemnly: 

"It  cannot  be  explained.  Hypnotism 
is,  after  all,  a  feeble  suggestion.  It  is — 
ahum!     It  cannot  be  explained." 

"Who  are  the  fakeers?"  I  inquired. 

"Of  course  they  are  more  than  conjurers; 
they  have  right  behind  their  foreheads 
the — ah — accumulated  knowledge  of  cen- 
turies. Centuries,  by  George!  There  are 
natural  laws  that  they  know  which  we  are 
quite  ignorant  of.  They  are  quite  un- 
canny— quite  uncanny." 

"Where  does  one  find  them?"  I  asked, 
wetting  my  lips  and  sitting  forward. 

He  looked  at  me  carefully  and  probably 
noticed  my  excitement.  "Up  country," 
he  answered,  ambiguously.  "Any  number 
of  them.  Delhi,  Agra,  Jaipur — there  are 
some  very  fine  ones  at  Benares." 

"  I  am  going  up  country,"  I  said,  "and  I 
shall  take  pains  to  look  them  up.  And  I 
am  glad  to  have  your  word  about  them; 
it  is  reassuring,  for  I  was  beginning  to  put 
them  among  the  myths.  A  traveler  once 
told  me  all  about  them — but  he  did  not 
convey,  to  me,  exactly  an  impression  of 
truth " 

"Ha!"  grunted  the  Major  -  General, 
nodding  profoundly.  "  I  have  met  those 
chaps,  too.  Because  they  hear  an  honest 
man  tell  of  something  important  that  they 
have  missed,  not  to  be  left  out  they  have 
to  tell  of  it  themselves,  as  though  they  had 
not  missed  it." 

I  lifted  my  hand  and  a  sad-eyed  Portu- 
guese waiter  slipped  up  softly  on  bare  feet 
and  stood  drooping  beside  us. 

"  I  long  to  see  that  rope-climbing  trick!" 
I  exclaimed  wistfully.  "Sir,  what  will  you 
have?" 

"You  will  be  astonished  when  you  do," 
said  the  Major-General.  "Thank  you,  sir; 
I  will  take  a  little  port." 

The  next  morning  I  selected  from  a 
group  of  picturesque  ruffians  who  were 
drifting  limply  up  and  down  before  Cook's 
office,  a  courier — he  called  himself  a  "but- 
ler"— named  Moonesuami.     He  was  very 


dark  of  face  and  had  coffee-colored  eye- 
balls. Clothed  entirely  in  white  linen, 
with  a  towering  turban  of  countless  rose- 
colored  loops,  he  was  as  a  picture  all  that 
I  could  desire.  He  brought  with  him  a 
sheaf  of  tattered  letters  from  former  em- 
ployers, setting  forth,  in  guarded  language, 
his  accomplishments.  When  I  had  read 
these,  I  said: 

"Moonesuami,  we  shall  start  to-night  to 
see  everything  in  India,  but,  most  par- 
ticularly, the  fakeers.  You  know,  of 
course,  of  the  fakeers?" 

"Sah'b,"  said  he,  with  composure,  "I 
know  heem  well." 

"What  cities,"  I  inquired,  "do  they 
most  luxuriantly  inhabit?" 

"Sah'b,  he  are  at  Mount  Abu,  he  are  at 
Jaipur,  he  are  at  Agra,  he  are  at  Delhi " 

"Very  good.  You  have  seen  them  per- 
form magic?  The  rope  hanging  of  itself 
in  mid-air?  The  boy  climbing  up  it  and 
vanishing?     All  these  things?" 

"Sah'b,  I  am  acquainted  with  all  those 
magics.  Veree  manee  times  I  have  seen 
them." 

"Then  remember  that  it  is  your  part  to 
discover  fakeers  wherever  they  may  be, 
and  to  bring  them  to  me — or  to  bring  me 
to  them — so  that  I  also  may  see  their 
magic.  Food  and  lodging  are  a  small  mat- 
ter; let  the  fakeers  be  your  first  considera- 
tion.    Let  none  escape. " 

He  looked  at  me  fixedly  and  enigmati- 
cally for  several  seconds.  I  would  have 
liked  to  analyze  the  particular  emotion 
which  he  so  well  repressed. 

"Sah'b,"  he  rejoined  obsequiously,  at 
length,  "you  shall  see."  With  a  salaam 
he  backed  out  into  the  hotel  hall — into  the 
midst  of  breakfast  trays,  tin  bath  tubs, 
native  servants  squatting  at  their  masters' 
doors  and  whatever  other  riff-raff  the  halls 
at  Watson's  contain  of  a  morning. 

Ten  minutes  later,  from  my  balcony 
window  I  saw  him  in  the  square  below, 
surrounded  by  his  peacock-hued  fraterni- 
ty, discussing  me.  He  was  evidently  ob- 
taining all  possible  information  concern- 
ing fakeers  so  that,  on  our  journey,  we 
might  miss  none  for  lack  of  varied  expert 
advice. 

Cheered  by  this  thought,  1  went  out  and 
shopped  for  a  pith  helmet,  a  fitted  tiffin 
basket,  a  set  of  bedding,  various  useful 
articles  of  Tussur  silk  and  a  crate  of  such 
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things  as  are  welcome  when  the  commis- 
sariat line  is  unexpectedly  cut. 

While  thus  engaged  I  had  persistently 
a  feeling  that  I  was  being  followed.  I  re- 
turned to  the  hotel;  in  the  square,  from 
among  the  limp,  gayly  garbed  courier 
birds,  1  missed  Moonesuami.  But  when 
I  reached  my  room,  from  my  balcony  win- 
dow I  saw  him. 

He  was  emerging  from  the  last  shop  I 
had  patronized — the  Tussur  silk  place  on 
the  corner.  He  bore  himself  with  the 
jauntiness  of  the  successful  blackmailer  of 
commissions.  From  the  doorway  ill  wishes, 
curses  and  blighting  looks  followed  him. 
He  smiled  them  away,  glanced  up  and 
caught  my  eye.  At  once,  we  began  to 
know  each  other  better. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  sat  on  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel  at  Jaipur,  observing 
the  pale  green  wash  of  moonlight  on  the 
courtyard,  and  remembering  the  goat  chops 
— that  historic  Jaipur  entree  that  is  served 
with  such  mockery  of  pomp  on  German 
silver  by  a  six-foot  patriarch  in  tarnished 
gold  braid.  And  at  the  same  time  I  was 
listening  to  Moonesuami's  attempts  to  jus- 
tify himself. 

"First,"  I  said,  "you  promised  that  I 
should  see  them  at  Mount  Abu.  At  Mount 
Abu  I  saw  the  Bheels'  camp  fires  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  carved  ivory  temples, 
and  the  idol  with  the  diamond  necklace,  and 
little  boys  painting  caste-marks  on  the 
foreheads  of  fifty-five  gods.  But  I  did  not 
see  the  fakeers. " 

"Sah'b,"  murmured  Moonesuami  pa- 
thetically, "they  had  gone  away;  how  could 
I  produce?  Even  the  night  we  came,  while 
the  Sah'b  was  din-een,  a  veree  terrible 
fakeer  left  Mount  Abu. " 

"While  I  was  dining!"  I  cried.  "What 
were  you  doing?  You  were  fighting  on  the 
floor  of  the  veranda  with  the  head  waiter 
of  the  Mount  Abu  hotel.  That  very  night 
he  showed  me  his  nose.  So  you  lost  the 
fakeer.     I  am  sorry  it  was  not  your  nose. " 

"Ah,"  sighed  Moonesuami  pitifully,  pin- 
ing like  a  flower  roughly  used.  I  hardened 
my  heart. 

"You  promised  that  I  should  see  them 
at  Jaipur.  Here  we  are.  I  have  seen  leop- 
ards led  through  the  streets  blindfolded, 
and  elephants  driven  here  and  there  like 
mules,  and  men  walking  in  the  bazaars  with 


sackfuls  of  pearls  and  diamonds  under 
their  arms,  and  the  shutters  of  the  Mahara- 
jah's harem  clicking  up  and  down,  with 
white  fingers  sticking  through.  But  1  have 
not  seen  the  fakeers." 

"Ah!  Ah!"  groaned  Moonesuami,  "I 
bring  one  to  the  Sah'b  and  he  refuse  heem. " 

"Was  he  a  fakeer?  He  began  to  do  the 
mango  trick — with  a  cloth!  And  every 
time  I  told  him  to  throw  a  rope  up  into  the 
air  and  make  it  stick  there,  he  said  yes,  and 
then  began  to  do  the  mango  trick — with  a 
cloth!  That  tramp  in  front  of  Watson's 
was  better." 

He  was  silent,  stricken  dumb,  apparent- 
ly, by  misery. 

"  I  have  told  you  to  go  into  the  town  and 
proclaim  everywhere  that  I  desire  to  see 
the  rope  trick  and  that  I  will  pay  for  it. 
What  has  come  of  it?  Three  men  have 
been  here:  your  friend  with  the  mango 
bush,  a  man  who  can  toss  knives  and  burn- 
ing camphor,  and  one  with  two  perform- 
ing monkeys!  Next  we  go  to  Agra.  Will 
there  be  fakeers  there?" 

"  Yess ! "  he  gasped,  raising  his  head  with 
a  wild  look  in  his  eyes.     "There  will  be." 

"Make  sure  of  it,"  I  said  ominously. 
"You  had  better  telegraph  ahead  to  a 
friend  to  hold  them  all  till  I  arrive.  I  have 
started  out  to  catch  them  and  I  shall  chase 
them  up  and  down  India  till  I  do." 

He  got  up  off  his  heels  and  crept  away. 
At  the  edge  of  the  moonlit  courtyard, 
where,  no  doubt,  he  thought  himself  con- 
cealed, he  paused,  shook  something  into 
his  palm  from  a  little  flat  box  and  swal- 
lowed it.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  fortifying 
dose  of  opium.  Then,  with  an  extrava- 
gant gesture  of  despair,  he  vanished  into 
the  shadows. 

A  stout  Englishman,  my  dinner  neigh- 
bor, paused  in  pacing  by,  at  my  invitation. 

"I  heard  you  wigging  your  servant,"  he 
murmured  apologetically.  We  sat  down 
together. 

"I  have  demanded  fakeers,"  I  said, 
"genuine  ones,  hoary  with  the  knowledge 
of  ages.  The  rope  trick,  and  so  on.  But 
everywhere  we  go,  they  seem  just  out  of 
fakeers. " 

"You  want  to  see  the  rope  trick?"  he 
inquired,  eying  me  attentively. 

"Have  you  seen  it?"  I  retorted. 

"I?     Ha!     Rather." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  added: 
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"  It  is  very  curious.  It  will  surprise  you. 
Ahum!  Thank  you,  yes;  I  will  take  a 
little  port." 

At  Benares,  at  the  cool  of  the  dusk,  I  lay 
blissfully  at  rest  in  a  deep  cane  chair  be- 
fore the  Hotel  de  Paris,  staring  toward  the 
dim  gate  of  the  compound  and  waiting  for 
the  greatest  fakeer  of  all  India.  Moone- 
suami  had  promised  that  by  eight  o'clock 
he  would  be  there. 

This  promise  had  resulted  from  a  con- 
versation held  the  night  before,  between 
Moonesuami  and  myself.  He  had  stood 
limply  at  my  chair-arm,  not  so  freshly  fair 
as  in  Bombay  and  somewhat  red  in  the  eye 
rims  from  too  much  dipping  into  that  little 
tin  box  of  his.     I  had  said: 

"We  have  been  to  a  large  assortment  of 
cities,  Moonesuami?" 

"Large  indeed,  Sah'b." 

"We  have  seen  a  great  many  things." 

"I  am  glad  the  Sah'b  is  pleased " 

"  You  make  a  mistake;  I  am  not  pleased. 
Now,  concerning  these  fakeers " 

"Ah!"  A  groan  of  dejection,  of  self- 
pity,  of  utter  exhaustion  of  wit. 

"Concerning  these  fakeers,  of  which  you 
chirruped  so  optimistically  in  Bombay;  I 
have  not  yet  seen  them. " 

"  But  what  else  have  the  Sah'b  not  seen? 
The  Taj!" 

"Tut,  tut;  I  was  disappointed  in  it.  I 
expected  to  find  a  couple  of  fakeers,  at 
least,  hanging  about  the  Taj." 

"Futtipur  Sikri,  all  golded  in  sunset! 
The  Paradise  of  Marble!  The  Mirror 
Bawths!  The  Kutob  Minar  in  early  morn- 
ing— a  shaft  of  fi-eer!" 

"You  are  poetical  enough,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently energetic.  You  have  skipped  the 
rope  trick." 

"Would  to  heaven,  Sah'b,  that  I  am  dead 
and  walkeen  about  in  the  stomachs  of 
dogs!" 

"Avoid  such  thoughts.  We  have  one 
more  day  in  Benares.  Benares  is  the  most 
wonderful  city  in  India.  Everything 
should  be  here,  particularly  fakeers.  Go 
out  and  find  them.  Life  is  not  so  bad  af- 
ter all,  as  you  will  find,  if  you  fetch  me  the 
rope  trick.  Is  it  a  question  of  money? 
Two  hundred  rupees  for  the  rope  trick." 

"Sah'b!" 

"Two  hundred  rupees  for  it.  Now  go 
and  hunt  it  up." 


Twelve  hours  later  Moonesuami  had 
brought  a  drawn  countenance  to  my  bed- 
side and  said: 

"Sah'b,  at  eight  o'clock  to-night  comes 
the  greatest  fakeer  of  all  India." 

Now,  lying  back  in  my  chair,  I  antici- 
pated blissfully.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
search.  To-morrow  I  should  be  off  for 
Bombay,  but  to-night,  in  the  holy  city  of 
India,  I  should  see  the  fearful  performances 
of  the  fakeers.  A  pleasant  little  chill  ran 
down  my  back. 

A  young,  globe-trotting  American  out 
of  the  Celery  City  came  and  sat  down  be- 
side me,  proffering  cigarettes. 

"How  long  will  you  stick  it  out  here?" 
he  rattled,  in  the  feverish  argot  that  we 
take  abroad.  "I've  done  six  cities  in  a 
day  each,  traveling  at  night,  but  I  shall 
have  to  lavish  two  days  on  this  place,  I 
think.  I  got  some  snappy  pictures  of  the 
burning  ghats  this  morning;  they  burned 
five  sti — five  bodies  and  I  used  up  three 
fillums  on  them.  Have  you  been  to  the 
Monkey  Temple?  Don't  it  smell?  But 
you've  got  to  see  it;  all  the  books  say  so. 
I  guess  I've  seen  everything,  so  far." 

"Have  you  seen  the  fakeers?"  I  asked, 
raising  myself  in  my  chair.  "Have  you 
seen  the  rope  trick?" 

His  face  changed  slightly.  He  shot  at 
me  a  peculiar,  half-stealthy  side  glance. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said.     "Have  you?" 

"No,"  I  answered,  calmly.  "Not  yet; 
but  I  shall  to-night.     I  shall  now." 

I  was  staring  toward  the  dusky  gate  of 
the  compound;  Moonesuami  was  coming 
noiselessly  through  it,  and  behind  him 
paced  the  greatest  fakeer  in  all  India. 

"Sah'b,  he  is  here,"  said  Moonesuami, 
withdrawing  humbly  to  one  side.  The 
fakeer  was  disclosed. 

He  was  tall,  lean  and  brown,  with  big, 
sad  eyes  and  a  patchy,  scratchy  beard. 
He  wore  a  grimy  turban,  several  yards  of 
dirty  cloth  and  a  caking  of  dust.  Silently 
he  squatted  down  in  the  gravel  and  stared 
at  me  and  at  the  young  American,  with 
eyes  growing  less  sad  and  more  shrewd,  as 
though  carefully  appraising  us. 

A  shadow  moved  suddenly  behind  him. 
It  was  a  little  boy  with  arms  and  legs  like 
an  articulated  skeleton's  and  a  fat  stomach. 
He  also  squatted  down,  but  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  fakeer. 
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"First,"  said  I,  breathing  quickly,  "the 
rope  trick." 

Moonesuami  fluttered  hoarsely  to  the 
fakeer,  who  continued  to  look  at  me  atten- 
tively in  the  dusk.  On  his  face  there  was 
for  a  moment  a  gleam  almost,  I  thought,  of 
sly  impudence. 

He  reached,  at  length,  into  his  scanty 
garment  and  produced  what  1  took  at  first 
for  a  rope's  end.  He  stripped  this  out  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground  between  us.  Sud- 
denly it  curled,  stood  up  on  end  and 
swelled  at  the  top.     It  was  a  cobra. 

The  fakeer  fished  out  a  little  reed  pipe  of 
three  vents  and  began  to  play  on  it  dole- 
fully, swaying  from  side  to  side.  As  he 
swayed,  the  cobra  wagged  his  raised  hood 
in  imitation. 

"Moonesuami,"  I  said,  "that  child  be- 
hind him  could  do  that.  I  do  not  care  for 
snake  charming,  I  want  to  see  the  rope 
trick." 

Moonesuami  whispered  savagely.  The 
fakeer  deftly  caught  up  the  cobra  behind 
the  hood  and  popped  him  into  a  little 
basket.  Then  he  sat  for  a  moment,  study- 
ing my  face  attentively  and  I  thought 
again  almost  impudently. 

"Begin,"  I  said. 

The  fakeer  started,  and  went  to  work 
scraping  together  before  him  a  little  heap 
of  dirt  and  gravel.  This  done,  his  impu- 
dence suddenly  apparent  in  his  miserable 
countenance,  he  held  up  toward  me,  with 
a  flourish,  a  shriveled  mango. 

I  got  up. 

"Can  he  do  the  rope  trick  at  all?"  I 
asked  bitterly  of  Moonesuami.  That 
wretched  fellow  wriggled  in  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Sah'b,"  he  whined,  "he  says  he  have 
forgotten  hees  rope." 

"Get  him  one." 

"Ah,  Sah'b,  he  must  use  hees  own." 

"  It  is  worth  two  hundred  rupees  to  you. " 

"Ai,  Sah'b,  I  am  a  veree  poor  man!" 

"Can  he  cut  off  the  boy's  head  and  stick 
it  on  again?" 

"Ah,  Sah'b,  it  would  not  be  permit 
by  the  poliss.  .  .  .  But  he  can  take 
toothpicks  out  of  hees  eyeballs!  Look! 
Look!" 

"Send  him  away,"  I  said  in  dry  despair, 
and  went  in  with  my  young  fellow-country- 
man. We  left  the  greatest  fakeer  in  India 
squatting  in  the  gravel,  in  each  hand  a 


toothpick  freshly  extracted  from  a  staring 
eyeball. 

"It  is  too  bad,  really,"  said  my  young 
friend,  nervously.  He  glanced  at  me  side- 
ways, as  he  had  once  before. 

"I  wish  you  had  been  with  me."  he 
stammered,  "when  I  saw  it.  .  .  .  Ah, 
thanks.     Scotch  for  mine. " 

"Not  port?"  I  said,  eying  him  with  mild 
surprise. 

The  evening  before  the  P.  and  O.  boat 
sailed  away  from  Bombay,  I  stood  on  the 
second-story  veranda  of  Watson's  Hotel, 
looking  down  on  the  square  that  lies  be- 
fore it. 

Fat  Brahmans,  in  turbans  of  blood-red 
linen  ropes,  slipped  by  below,  and  lean 
Arabs,  their  foreheads  bound  with  camel's 
hair,  and  coolie  women,  walking  like  queens 
beneath  gleaming  water  jars,  and  Parsees, 
hatted  like  ancient  Babylonian  kings.  As 
they  went  they  looked  up,  invariably,  at 
the  lights,  the  white  duck  dinner  jackets  of 
our  men  and  the  shining  shoulders  of  our 
women. 

A  Hindoo  jeweler  from  Agra  crossed  the 
Square  and  entered  the  hotel,  his  boy  care- 
lessly bearing  behind  him  a  tin  box  full,  as 
I  knew,  of  strands  and  clusters  of  precious 
stones.  A  brace  of  Tommies  stamped  by, 
the  night  breeze  scattering  their  pipe  sparks 
among  thin,  gaudy  draperies.  Directly  be- 
low me,  the  center  of  a  languid  semicircle 
of  amateurs  from  every  low  caste,  a  dingy 
conjurer  was  hastily  doing  the  mango 
trick. 

The  conjurer  scraped  together  a  little  heap 
of  dirt  from  the  bed  of  the  square.     .     .     . 

I  turned  wearily  and  encountered,  quite 
without  any  shock  of  surprise,  the  gaze  of 
the  retired  Major-General.  He  was  allow- 
ing, with  evident  relish,  cigar  smoke  to 
ooze  out  of  his  nose. 

"Ha!"  said  he.  "A  coincidence,  eh? 
You  are  sailing  to-morrow?  So  am  I.  I 
have  had  my  little  vacation  and  I  am  going 
home  to  my  commanding  officer." 

"To  your  commanding  officer?" 

"To  my  wife.  My  buttons  are  in  a 
beastly  state. " 

We  sat  down  and  looked  at  each  other 
solemnly  for  a  minute  or  two.  Finally  he 
said: 

"So  you  have  been  up  country,  eh?" 

"Yes." 
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"You  have  seen  the  Taj — and  all  that?" 

"Oh,  yes.     I  have  seen  everything." 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  thought 
better  of  it  and  kept  silence.  But  not  for 
long.  Presently,  looking  intently  over  the 
railing  at  the  conjurer — who  was  just  fin- 
ishing— he  remarked: 

"The  fakeers?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said.  "I  have  seen 
them." 

He  turned  and  regarded  me  closely.  I 
met  his  look  calmly  and  then  tossed  a  rupee 
down  to  the  conjurer,  who  pounced  on  it 
with  a  contortion  of  gratitude. 

"The  rope  trick?"  ventured  the  Major- 
General,  faintly. 

"Oh,  yes,  the  rope  trick.  The  fakeer 
throws  up  the  rope;  it  sticks  in  mid-air; 
the  boy  climbs  it — and  vanishes.  Very 
curious." 

"The — sword — trick?" 


"Oh,  yes.  He  cuts  off  the  boy's  head, 
and  sticks  it  on  again.     A  peculiar  trick. " 

"Ah ■" 

The  Major-General  moistened  his  lips 
carefully. 

"Hypnotism?"  he  barely  breathed.  He 
appeared  to  be  hanging  on  my  reply. 

"Who  can  say?"  I  replied  indifferently. 
"They  are  crammed  full,  you  know,  of  the 
knowledge  of  countless  ages. " 

"Ahum!"  exclaimed  the  Major-General, 
exercising,  with  a  somewhat  dazed  manner, 
his  fine  white  eyebrows,  "Ahumph!  Ha! 
Burrumph!" 

A  drooping  Portuguese  waiter  stole  up 
softly  on  the  toes  of  his  bare  feet. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  said  politely,  "I  will 
take  a  little  port." 

That  is  how  I,  too,  became  competent 
to  discuss  the  marvels  of  the  Indian  fakeers. 


A    COUNTRY    RIDE 

BY   ALICE   E.   ALLEN 


Let  us  be  going,  O  let  us  be  going' 
Off  and  away  where  the  long  road  is  showing 
Like  a  brown  ribbon  unrolled,  up  and  down, 
Farther  and  farther  away  from  the  town — 
Sweetheart  of  mine,  come,  let  us  be  going. 

Let  us  be  going — the  warm  winds  are  blov,  ing 
Fresh  from  the  forests.     The  sunrise  is  showing 
Like  a  rose-garden  just  over  the  hill, 
Everywhere  glad-hearted  bobolinks  trill, 
Everywhere  sweetest  of  sweet  things  are  growing. 

By  sunny  pastures  where  cattle  are  lowing, 
By  the  hay  fields  glad  and  green  for  the  mowing, 
Past  the  pine  woods,  wet  and  fragrant,  and  then 
Up  hill  and  down  hill  and  up  hill  again, 
On  with  a  freedom  and  joy  past  all  knowing. 

Let  us  be  going,  O  let  us  be  going — 
Weariness,  dreariness,  back  of  us  throwing — 
Out  of  the  shadows  away  and  away 
Into  the  daffodil  depths  of  the  day — 
Sweetheart  of  mine,  come,  let  us  be  going! 


HUNTING   WITHOUT   A   GUN 


BY   T.   S.   VAN    DYKE 


|  H I LE  I  have  no  apologies 
for  the  many  times  I 
have  pointed  the  gun 
at  the  ruffed  grouse 
with  murderous  intent, 
the  days  I  have  really 
enjoyed  his  company 
the  most  have  been  those  I  spent  in  his 
home  hunting  deer  all  day  with  the  rifle 
and  wanting  nothing  else.  Until  you  have 
him  all  around  you  from  morning  till 
night  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  primeval 
where  he  still  lives  in  all  the  wildness  of 
the  centuries  gone,  you  have  little  idea 
of  how  mysterious  and  charming  he  is  in 
all  his  varied  ways.  The  constant  baf- 
fling of  your  attempts  at  closer  communion 
fan  the  flame  of  your  anxiety  until  the 
weird  sound  of  his  distant  drumming  thrills 
you  as  strangely  as  the  throbbing  of  the 
nearer  air  beneath  his  obstreperous  wing, 
as  he  speeds  away  upward  to  the  top  of 
some  lofty  pine  or  fades  like  an  arrow  down 
the  long  colonnades  of  the  forest. 

Over  few  milestones  of  the  past  does 
memory  more  fondly  linger  than  the  days 
spent  with  the  old  dog  alone,  before  the 
opening  of  the  season,  in  looking  for  the 
young  woodcock  in  whose  maturity  I  felt 
such  a  vital  interest.  Almost  from  the  day 
the  white  sepals  of  the  windflower  seemed 
trying  to  help  the  snow  linger  beside  the 
shady  log,  I  used  to  hunt  for  the  mysterious 
holes  that  dotted  the  boggy  ground  like  a 
pepper  box.  And  when  the  alder's  green 
began  to  nod  over  the  brightness  of  the 
watercress  and  the  orange  flame  of  the  jewel 
weed  to  glow  amid  its  depth  of  verdure, 
the  strange  charm  of  the  pursuit  became  all 
the  more  impressive  from  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  the  pursuit  in  the  thickening 
green  of  the  woods.  The  love  that  springs 
ever  stronger  from  being  thwarted  is  rarely 


greater  than  when  you  feel  that  this  elusive 
beauty  is  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  you, 
and  that  he  will  lie  until  the  dog  is  within 
a  few  feet  of  him.  You  then  feel  a  vast 
interest  in  the  curves  the  dog  is  carving  out 
of  the  woods,  and  strange  sensations  gambol 
over  you  when  he  vanishes  in  the  deep 
darkness  where  the  skunk  cabbage  is  in 
lusty  life.  And  when  the  pattering  of  his 
feet  becomes  more  gentle,  with  the  waving 
tail  settling  to  a  slow  swing,  and  from  that 
to  icy  rigidity  as  his  creeping  feet  gradually 
stiffen  along  with  it,  you  feel  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  woods  worth  living  for. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  patience  has  ever 
won  for  me  has  much  surpassed  the  time 
when,  after  days  of  hunting,  I  first  found  a 
woodcock  on  the  nest.  The  hours  spent  in 
beating  the  i\iw  acres  of  ground  on  which  L 
knew  it  must  be,  would  at  that  time  have 
secured  a  moose  or  an  elk  with  little  more 
trouble  or  skill.  The  patient  waiting  and 
straining  of  the  eyes  on  the  ground  a  few 
feet  ahead  of  the  dog,  that  with  equal  pa- 
tience stood  like  a  rock,  would  have  dis- 
covered the  wildest  of  game  before  it  could 
have  seen  me.  And  when  at  last  I  caught 
that  dark  liquid  eye,  so  mild  and  deep,  and, 
among  the  flimsy  twigs  that  formed  the 
nest,  saw  the  rich  browns,  soft  grays  and 
delicate  blacks  that  marked  the  gamy  back, 
I  felt  better  rewarded  than  I  have  since 
been  on  the  upper  Mississippi  where  con- 
centration by  high  water  made  on  a  few 
acres  the  wildest  whirl  of  these  gamy  birds 
to  be  found  on  earth. 

The  sweetest,  gentlest  and  most  lovable 
of  all  animated  nature,  big  or  little — dear 
little  Bob  White — you  can  never  know  un- 
less you  have  hunted  him  without  the  gun. 
Many  and  many  a  day  on  the  rolling  prairie 
when  hunting  the  pinnated  grouse  did  our 
dogs  come  to  a  point  on  Bob  White.     We 
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did  not  want  him  at  that  time  of  year  and 
never  raised  the  gun  upon  him.  Yet  never 
a  word  of  disappointment  escaped  us.  We 
always  felt  amply  repaid  whether  the  old 
bird  fluttered  away  with  the  ruse  of  lame- 
ness, or  the  little  flock  stole  away  through 
the  long  grass  with  the  tender  little  tee-tee- 
tee-tee  of  the  mother  to  tell  us  of  their  pres- 
ence, or  whether  they  were  so  well  grown  as 
to  burst  into  flight  with  that  hubbub  of  wing 
that  never  fails  to  thrill  the  dullest  soul. 

Who  can  forget  the  wild,  weird  longing 
that  used  to  steal  through  the  inner  cham- 
bers of  the  soul  when  the  first  scouts  of 
autumn  hung  their  banners  of  crimson  and 
gold  in  the  gumtree  and  maple,  and  through 
the  golden  haze  of  Indian  summer  the  mel- 
low doi-ee-ee — cloi-ee-ee — doi-ee-ee  of  the 
quail  rang  from  the  reddening  thicket?  The 
opening  day  of  the  season  was  yet  far  ahead, 
but  that  did  not  keep  you  from  a  stroll  in 
the  old  briary  pasture  or  in  the  old  fence 
corner  where  the  hawthorn  and  viburnum 
were  ripening  their  rich  berries  for  the 
ruffed  grouse,  or  from  wandering  in  the  big 
woods  for  something  beside  the  squirrel 
whose  crumbs  fell  pattering  from  his  break- 
fast table  in  the  yellowing  hickory.  What 
moment  with  the  gun  was  ever  much  more 
interesting  than  when  the  dog  first  began 
to  look  serious,  taking  at  first  an  occasional 
glance  at  you,  but  neglecting  you  entirely 
as  an  air  of  vast  importance  settled  upon  his 
face?  And  what  half  hour  was  ever  so  near 
bursting  with  the  strain  of  expectation  as 
that  which  often  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
dog  first  began  to  sniff  the  air  with  unusual 
interest  to  the  time  when  his  twitching  nose 
and  trembling  tail  told  of  his  great  effort  to 
be  motionless?  And  when,  bursting  all 
together  as  if  connected  by  an  electric  wire, 
the  bevy  went  whizzing  into  the  tangled 
wood,  the  fact  that  there  was  no  gun  to 
interfere  with  their  swift  career  made  little 
difference  in  the  pleasure.  And  whatever 
rewarded  you  better  for  the  walk  and  the 
time  than  to  sit  on  some  old  log,  after 
scattering  the  bevy  so  that  the  dog  could 
no  longer  find  the  scent  of  a  bird,  and  start 
them  running  again  with  the  soft  assem- 
bling call — doi-ee-ee  doi-ee-ee — and  hear  the 
answer  come  full  and  sweet  from  where  the 
woodbine  was  reddening  over  the  old  stump, 
or  the  bunch  grass  yellowing  by  the  brook? 
Beside  such  scenes  nothing  has  ever  been 
so  ridiculous  to  me  as  the  mere  size  of  larger 


game  or  the  length  of  a  score  made  by  one 
in  perfect  practice  and  in  new  fields  where 
game  is  so  plenty  that  the  real  wonder  is 
that  any  at  all  is  missed. 

The  grandest  and  most  stunning  experi- 
ence I  ever  had  in  the  field  was  an  hour 
without  the  gun,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
quite  involuntary  on  my  part  made  it  none 
the  less  attractive.  It  was  my  first  intro- 
duction to  that  marvelous  sight  once  com- 
mon in  the  West— the  evening  flight  of  wild 
fowl.  It  was  at  the  foct  of  Senachwine 
Lake  in  Illinois  in  1864,  a  wondrous  place 
in  a  wondrous  game  state,  at  that  time, 
when  the  evening  flight — now  a  thing  of  the 
past — still  existed  in  all  its  appalling 
majesty.  Before  sundown  the  flight  of 
local  ducks  had  emptied  my  powder  flask, 
leaving  me  nothing  to  do  but  sit  on  a  musk- 
rat  house  to  await  the  coming  of  a  wiser 
companion  who  had  saved  his  ammunition 
for  the  grand  march  of  the  hordes  traveling 
from  the  north  and  stopping  to  spend  the 
night  at  this  lake.  He  had  warned  me  to 
do  the  same  when  he  left  me  on  my  stand, 
but  the  number  of  ducks  flying  before  sun- 
down was  so  great  I  supposed  I  was  seeing 
the  real  show.  Instead  of  that  I  had  been 
wasting  my  ammunition  on  the  painted 
curtain  and  when  it  rose  on  the  real  play 
there  was  nothing  left  me  but  to  look.  For 
nearly  an  hour  I  seemed  the  converging 
point  of  millions  of  lines  streaming  from  the 
north  and  west  as  the  myriads  of  ducks  and 
geese  coming  in  from  the  feeding  grounds  of 
the  great  prairie  were  joined  by  the  vast 
traveling  army  from  the  north  that,  with 
stiffly  set  wings,  came  hissing  down  out  of 
the  crimson  sky  to  roost  in  the  water. 
From  every  flash  of  my  distant  comrade's 
gun  they  sheered  and  towered  like  the 
debris  from  a  great  blast,  but  undisturbed 
by  my  empty  gun  they  curled  and  darted 
around  my  head  like  leaves  in  a  cyclone 
reversed,  while  the  quacking,  squealing, 
thumping  and  throbbing  of  wings  and 
splashing  of  alighting  birds  that  shook  the 
night  around  me  made  the  most  bewildering 
of  all  nature's  startling  revelations. 

From  1875  to  1885  I  lived  in  southern 
California,  sixty  miles  from  anything  that 
could  be  called  even  a  village  and  in  one  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  the  country.  Game 
was  so  plenty  and  the  country  so  unsettled, 
that  one  could  hardly  give  it  away,  and  even 
when  a  boy  I  never  was  idiot  enough  to  kill 
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game  I  could  not  use.  But  during  all  this 
time  1  lived  among  game,  daily  camping, 
loafing  or  walking  in  its  haunts,  while  much 
of  it  was  always  in  sight  or  sound  of  the 
doorstoop.  I  enjoyed  its  presence  just  as 
much  as  if  the  gun  had  been  flaming  from 
morning  until  night,  and  if  I  knew  such 
another  spot  to-day  as  that  was  I  would 
start  to-night  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
there.  For  much  as  one  may  love  the  exer- 
cise of  skill,  and  strong  as  that  love  remains 
even  in  the  oldest  shot,  it  is  certain  that  one 
can  enjoy  the  field  even  more  by  reaching 
that  point  where  one  can  look  at  game  fly- 
ing or  running  with  all  the  old  love,  yet  care 
not  a  cent  whether  he  shoots  any  of  it  or  not. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  reached 
that  stage  is  greater  than  many  suppose, 
and  many  have  reached  it  quite  early.  Not 
that  they  would  purposely  leave  the  gun 
at  home  if  it  were  the  proper  season  for 
hunting.  After  almost  fifty  years'  play 
with  the  gun  I  can  make  no  claim  to  any 
such  lofty  virtue.  But  the  mere  act  of 
killing,  though  it  may  call  for  the  highest 
skill,  is  really  an  inferior  factor  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  really  love  the  woods  and 
hills.  Of  all  my  hunting  companions  I 
know  few  who  would  walk  half  a  mile  to 
shoot  birds  as  they  are  shot  in  the  battues 
of  Europe,  and  for  myself  I  would  about  as 
soon  go  down  to  the  slaughter-house  and 
knock  down  an  ox  with  the  sledge  as  go 
hunting  with  a  rifle  in  the  Royal  Forest  or 
hunt  game  that  would  stand  still  long 
enough  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  clumsy 
"gillie."  I  always  tired  very  quickly  of 
shooting  that  was  easy,  such  as  pinnated 
grouse  shooting,  and  for  several  years  be- 
fore leaving  Minnesota  I  used  to  leave  the 
gun  at  home  or  in  the  wagon  when  we  went 
for  them,  amusing  myself  with  working 
the  dogs  and  leaving  the  shooting  to  my 
younger  brothers  or  visiting  friends. 

For  many  long  years  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia I  lived  in  a  perfect  mob  of  the  valley 
quail  which,  undisturbed  by  the  gun, 
abounded  in  numbers  past  all  conception  of 
those  who  do  not  know  them.  Morning, 
noon  and  night  I  was  rarely  out  of  sight  or 
sound  of  them,  for  under  the  trees  where  I 
wrote  or  read  or  dozed  in  the  hammock, 
they  trotted  about  within  a  few  yards  of 
me  when  I  kept  still;  out  of  the  vineyard 
when  I  went  for  grapes  they  poured  in 
roaring  streams,  and,  when  after  deer  or 


other  game,  it  was  one  constant  whizz  and 
buzz  of  wings  along  my  path.  No  bird, 
except  his  slippery  cousin  of  Arizona,  is  so 
fertile  in  ways  of  escape  and  so  quick  in 
putting  them  into  successful  operation  as 
this  quail,  and  therefore  it  is  most  charming 
to  those  who  love  game  that  knows  how  to 
get  away.  Yet  at  first  I  limited  the  num- 
ber to  twenty-five  at  a  time  when  it  was 
just  as  possible  to  get  ten  times  that  many. 
Then  I  took  only  long  crossing  shots. 
When  that  became  too  easy  I  took  the  .22 
rifle  and  had  my  best  amusement  in  shoot- 
ing at  them.  Please  note  the  use  of  the 
word  at.  While  perfectly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  "Champion  wing  shot  with 
the  rifle,"  lately  so  common,  I  have  had 
about  as  much  opportunity  to  know  what 
can  be  done  with  it  as  any  one  and  have  had 
plenty  of  time  and  inclination  to  utilize  it. 
And  I  maintain  that  rifle  shooting  at  birds 
where  plenty  enough  to  allow  one  to  pick 
shots  is  the  finest  sport  in  the  world,  simply 
because  you  never  can  master  its  inherent 
difficulties.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  hard- 
est of  shooting  with  the  shotgun  would  be 
the  rankest  of  murder. 

During  all  this  time  going  out  to  see  a 
deer  was  much  like  going  to  the  corner 
grocery.  They  were  so  plenty  and  settlers 
so  scarce  that  we  never  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  law.  But  often  when  no 
venison  was  needed  I  have  spent  the  day 
in  the  tumbling  hills  on  the  trail  of  the  deer 
just  to  study  the  habits  and  tricks  of  the 
most  mysterious  of  game  animals.  No 
book  is  more  interesting  than  the  record  of 
his  daily  life  when  you  have  cultivated  the 
eye  to  the  point  where  you  can  read  it  on 
dry  ground  and  follow  it  through  dead 
grass  and  fallen  leaves.  And  when  at  last 
you  find  where  the  deer  has  lain  down  for 
his  siesta  there  is  almost  as  much  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  dust  fly  from  his  plunging 
hoofs  as  there  is  in  stopping  them  with  the 
best  of  modern  rifles. 

It  has  been  much  the  same  when  the 
antelope  glimmered  through  the  dancing 
heat  of  the  plain,  when  in  the  depths  of  the 
great  woods  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
the  big  game  knew  only  the  logger  and  the 
Indian,  and  in  the  great  woods  of  Oregon, 
where  you  cannot  even  give  away  game, 
yet  find  the  old  time  pleasure  in  merely 
looking  at  deer  and  grouse  and  quail  and 
leaping  trout  that  you  do  not  want. 
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N  the  spring  of  1775,  just 
as  the  spirit  of  revolt 
from  the  mother  coun- 
try had  reached  in  New 
England  the  point  that 
precipitated  the  Revo- 
lution, a  hardy,  hand- 
some young  land  surveyor,  who  of  all 
men  was  destined  to  bear  in  the  coming 
struggle  the  most  conspicuous  part  in 
the  west,  set  out  alone  and  on  foot  to 
visit  the  Kentucky  wilderness.  Boone, 
Kenton  and  Harrod  and  a  few  other 
dauntless  spirits,  less  than  a  hundred  in 
all,  had  preceded  him;  and  rumors  of 
their  wild  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  had  crossed  the  mountains  and 
fired  the  intrepid  heart  of  this  restless 
young  man.  His  name  was  George  Rogers 
Clark,  and  he  was  of  a  good  though  not 
prominent  family,  and  at  this  time  just 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  education 
had  been  the  meager  one  offered  by  the  log 
cabin  schools  of  Virginia,  but  he  had  shown 
a  marked  talent  for  mathematics  and  geog- 
raphy and  at  seventeen  had  chosen  survey- 
ing as  an  avocation  suited  to  his  gifts  and 
promising  profit  and  adventure.  When 
Lord  Dunmore's  war  with  the  Indians 
broke  out  in  western  old  Virginia,  he  had 
volunteered,  and  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  had  borne  himself  with  such  bravery 
and  military  credit  that  he  was  offered  a 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice. But  revolution  was  in  the  air  and 
his  patriotic  heart  led  him  to  decline  over- 
tures that  were  very  tempting  to  his  mar- 
tial soul.  He  had  tasted  frontier  fighting, 
however,  and  found  himself  in  love  with 
its  hazards  and  its  terrors.  All  things  are 
relative.     His  sparsely  settled,  native  Albe- 


marle County  now  seemed  crowded,  the 
rough  life  of  a  surveyor  colorless  and  tame. 
So,  dressed  in  a  deerskin  suit  with  mocca- 
sins on  his  feet,  a  small  pack  upon  his  back, 
an  old  flint-lock  on  his  shoulder,  a  keen, 
resourceful  brain  in  his  head,  and  a  will 
and  courage  not  second  to  Old  Hickory's 
in  his  heart,  he  set  out  on  the  wild  and 
perilous  path  over  the  mountains. 

The  mere  thought  of  such  a  tramp  might 
cow  a  stout  heart.  Bloodthirsty  Indians 
skulked  along  the  trail;  wolves  and  pan- 
thers swarmed  in  the  wilderness.  To  light 
fires  at  night  as  a  protection  from  savage 
beasts  of  prey  might  lead  to  a  roasting  at 
the  stake  by  redskins.  The  woodsmen  at 
his  journey's  end  lived  a  life  of  sore  priva- 
tion, terrible  hardship  and  danger,  and 
took  their  rough  pleasures  guns  in  hand. 

But  those  were  brave  days,  and  subse- 
quent events  amply  proved  that  no  braver 
man  ever  walked  the  forest  trail  than  Clark. 
The  lonely,  desperate  journey  was  to  him 
only  a  pleasing  excitation.  He  passed 
through  many  perils,  but  arrived  at  Har- 
rodstown  unscathed. 

There  were  then  but  three  settlements 
in  all  Kentucky;  they  were  only  small 
groups  of  log  cabins  surrounded  by  stock- 
ades, and  continually  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  fierce  and  cunning  Indians.  But 
what  a  type  of  manhood,  sterling,  if  un- 
couth, defended  them!  Nowhere  in  the 
world's  history  is  there  a  more  thrilling 
record  of  marvelous  endurance,  reckless 
bravery,  heroic  tenacity.  Boone  and  Ken- 
ton and  Logan  and  Harrod  and  Todd,  and 
other  frontiersmen  who  lived  close  to  na- 
ture and  knew  the  forest  as  the  redman 
did,  knew  too  his  craft  and  cunning  and 
cruel  stratagems  and  like  him  did  not  dis- 
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dain  the  gathering  of  scalps,  were  there, 
and  Clark  from  the  very  first  became  one 
of  them.  He  fought  Indians,  hunted  the 
wolf,  bear  and  panther,  explored  the  wilder- 
ness, had  narrow  escapes  from  death,  like 
the  rest,  and  came  to  know  the  Indians' 
ways  as  he  knew  those  of  his  own  com- 
panions. Indeed  his  equal  courage  and 
his  larger  mind,  and  perhaps  some  respect 
for  his  knowledge  of  regular  military  ser- 
vice learned  in  Dunmore's  war,  soon  led 
to  his  being  chosen  captain  of  a  small  band 
of  frontier  militia.  As  such  he  defended 
Harrodstown  from  one  very  desperate 
Indian  siege.  This  early  chapter  of  his 
life  is  strangely  like  one  in  Old  Hickory's, 
and  his  many  adventures  at  this  time  make 
by  themselves  a  thrilling  story.  But  more 
important  work  lay  just  ahead.  He 
studied  the  resources  of  this  wild  territory, 
explored  its  streams  and  mountain  passes, 
and  learned  its  stern  lessons.  Among  all 
the  brave  men  he  alone  had  the  sagacity 
to  take  a  far-reaching  and  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  new  lands'  needs  and  future. 

In  the  fall  of  1775  he  returned  home. 
For  a  few  weeks  he  contemplated  service 
with  the  Virginia  Continentals  in  the  east, 
but  the  fierce  fascination  of  the  trackless 
forest,  its  dangers  and  excitements  had 
now  become  a  passion.  He  dreamed  am- 
bitious dreams  during  the  winter.  His 
genius  was  awake.  He  saw  an  empire  in 
the  west. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  he  again  took  the 
perilous  trail  to  Kentucky  to  make  the 
wilderness  his  future  home.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival he  visited  all  the  settlements  and  pro- 
posed a  meeting  of  the  colonists  at  Har- 
rodstown for  the  purpose  of  forming  some 
connection  for  defense  and  military  opera- 
tions, and  for  appeal  for  aid  to  the  parent 
state  of  Virginia.  At  this  rough  assembly 
he  was  made  chief  of  the  militia,  and  with 
one  other  man  named  Jones  was  chosen 
delegate  to  present  the  claims  of  the 
struggling  settlements  to  the  old  colony. 

Again  this  energetic,  enthusiastic,  in- 
domitable young  man  took  the  dangerous 
trail  through  the  wilderness.  He  visited 
Jefferson,  then  governor,  and  pleaded  the 
claims  and  needs  of  his  wild  adopted  home 
with  such  zeal  that  he  won  his  aid.  With 
the  burgesses  he  had  more  difficulty.  The 
Revolutionary  War  was  now  taxing  the 
energies    and    resources    of   the    colonies. 


Men  had  little  thought  of  a  sparsely  settled 
wilderness  over  the  mountains.  But 
Clark's  persistence  and  firmness  at  length 
prevailed.  His  official  character  was  rec- 
ognized. Kentucky  was  declared  a  county 
of  Virginia,  and  Clark  himself  was  made  a 
major  of  Virginia  militia.  An  order  was 
also  obtained  by  Clark  directing  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powder  to  be  delivered  at 
Fort  Pitt  for  the  use  of  the  settlements. 
To  transport  his  munitions  required  hero- 
ism and  resourcefulness.  Embarking  the 
ammunition  on  a  flat-boat  he  and  his  col- 
league Jones,  with  five  other  men,  launched 
out  secretly  on  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt 
early  in  the  spring  of  1777.  Scarcely  were 
they  free  from  the  Fort  before  bands  of 
Indians  were  discovered  running  along  the 
shores.  It  was  an  exciting,  nerve-racking 
trip.  The  savages  at  every  bend  of  the 
stream  tried  to  cut  Clark's  men  off,  and 
they  constantly  increased  in  numbers. 
Clark's  men,  except  Jones,  counseled 
abandonment  of  the  boat  and  escape 
into  the  woods,  while  their  lives  were  yet 
their  own.  But  Clark  was  made  of  differ- 
ent stuff.  Under  a  less  determined  man, 
munitions  and  lives  would  have  been  lost. 
At  length  when  ready  to  drop  with  ex- 
haustion Clark  managed  to  elude  the  sav- 
ages in  the  night  and  running  the  boat 
into  a  creek  in  the  boundaries  of  Kentucky, 
hastily  concealed  the  powder  on  shore  and 
with  his  companions  pushed  on  to  a  settle- 
ment for  aid.  But  the  nearest  place  was 
too  weak  to  send  help,  so  leaving  Jones  and 
his  men  behind,  Clark,  guided  by  the  fa- 
mous Indian  fighter  Kenton,  whom  he 
found  there,  set  out  for  Harrodstown.  In 
his  absence  Jones  and  a  few  men  sallied  out 
of  the  stockade  for  a  brush  with  the  In- 
dians, and  Jones  lost  his  life.  Clark,  how- 
ever, got  help  and  brought  his  powder  safe 
into  the  heart  of  that  wilderness,  whose 
constant  Indian  warfare  had  won  for  it  the 
name  of  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Land." 

And  now  succeeded  a  year  of  frequent, 
savage  and  desperate  fighting.  Kentucky 
was  won  by  those  grim,  heroic  frontiers- 
men in  bloody  hand-to-hand  conflict  with 
the  crafty  and  merciless  redmen.  And  the 
Indians  were  brave  and  skillful  fighters  in 
the  wilderness.  Had  they  possessed  steadi- 
ness and  patience  and  a  capacity  for  com- 
bination the  settlement  of  the  west  had 
been  delayed  a  century. 
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Clark,  as  chief  of  these  backwoodsmen, 
won  great  fame.  He  was  not  more  brave 
than  many  others,  but  he  thought  beyond 
them  all.  '  He  saw  there  could  be  neither 
peace  nor  progress  while  the  north  and 
west  poured  its  foraging  tribes  forth  to  prey 
upon  the  settlers.  All  the  middle  west 
was  still  British  territory  and  British 
agents  at  Detroit  and  the  other  old  French 
settlements  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes 
were  inciting  the  bloody  incursions  and 
arming  the  tribes. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  Kentucky, 
Clark  had  dispatched  two  young  hunters 
as  spies  to  the  Illinois  country,  but  gave 
them  no  inkling  of  his  ultimate  purpose. 
From  the  reports  they  brought  him  in  the 
late  summer,  he  judged  the  French  of  the 
northern  territory  were  very  passive  and 
indifferent  in  their  loyalty  to  the  British, 
without  any  partisan  feeling  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  but  much  in  dread  of  an 
incursion  from  the  Kentucky  frontiersmen 
of  whose  ferocity  they  had  heard  strange 
tales.  The  British  agents  had  pictured 
the  American  backwoodsmen  as  more  cruel 
and  terrible  than  the  savages,  in  the  hope  of 
impressing  upon  these  Creole  French  the 
need  of  British  protection.  But  as  the 
sequel  was  to  show  the  impression  created 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  back- 
woodsmen themselves. 

Clark's  ambition  grew.  His  patriotism 
was  ardent.  He  had  daring  visions  of 
wresting  from  King  George  all  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Ohio  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  west  to  the  Mississippi.  It  seemed 
a  mad  dream  and  he  confided  it  to  no  one. 
But  in  the  fall  of  1777  he  once  again  took 
the  trail  over  the  mountains;  his  mission 
being  a  secret  one,  unknown  to  the  settlers. 
They  begged  with  tears  that  he  would  not 
forsake  them.  He  had  become  their  great 
hope,  and  in  his  absence  they  felt  some 
dark  calamity  would  befall  them.  "  I  left 
them  with  regret,"  he  says,  "promising  I 
would  soon  return  to  their  assistance." 

Once  in  the  parent  state,  Clark's  lucid 
appeal  and  passionate  eloquence  won  quick 
acquiescence  to  his  scheme.  A  man  born 
for  great  things  stood  revealed  to  the  more 
discerning,  and  when  it  was  found  that  he 
asked  for  little  else  but  authority  to  act, 
consent  was  given.  Patrick  Henry,  then 
governor,  recognized  his  genius  and  sec- 
onded   his    efforts.     Clark    was    made    a 


colonel  of  Virginia  troops  and  commissioned 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  frontiersmen  west  ot 
the  Blue  Ridge. 

There  were  hardships  enough  in  organ- 
izing his  little  expedition  and  the  funds  al- 
lowed were  pitifully  inadequate.  But  this 
young  man  of  valor,  blood  and  achieve- 
ment overcame  every  obstacle,  and  on  June 
24,  1778,  with  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  Colonel  Clark,  after  founding 
a  depot  and  post  that  was  to  become  the 
city  of  Louisville,  launched  out  from  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio  on  a  mission  fraught 
with  lasting  and  momentous  consequence 
to  the  Republic. 

Clark  had  now  entered  upon  a  career 
which  for  reckless  daring,  fertility  of  re- 
source, brilliancy  of  execution,  felicity  of 
combination  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
stands  perhaps  unrivaled  in  our  nation's 
history.  And  the  inception  of  the  project 
and  the  wonder  of  its  achievement  was  all 
his  and  his  alone. 

From  the  Virginia  authorities  he  had  re- 
ceived two  sets  of  written  instructions — 
the  one  which  was  made  public,  ordered 
him  to  protect  the  Kentucky  settlements; 
the  other,  kept  secret,  directed  him  to 
march  against  the  British  posts  to  the 
north.  Not  a  man  in  his  little  army  knew 
his  real  aim  until  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness. 

After  rowing  all  night  Clark's  men 
reached  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee.  Here,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, they  met  three  American  hunters 
recently  returned  from  trading  at  the 
French  settlement  of  Kaskaskia,  Clark's 
first  objective.  The  hunters  gladly  joined 
the  expedition  as  guides.  From  them 
Clark  learned  that  the  fort  at  Kaskaskia 
was  strong  and  in  good  repair,  that  there 
was  a  force  there  three  times  as  strong  as 
his  own,  and  that  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians, friendly  to  the  British  and  hostile 
to  Americans,  had  recently  been  in  con- 
ference with  the  commandant  at  the  post, 
but  had  departed  leaving  only  a  few  chiefs 
behind.  Nothing  daunted,  the  fearless 
colonel  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed 
for  fifty  miles  through  a  bewildering  path- 
less forest  with  much  caution  that  the  In- 
dians might  not  discover  the  march  and 
report  the  expedition  at  Kaskaskia.  Clark's 
command  suffered  much,  but  he  never 
wavered    nor    unbent    his    energies.     Ar- 
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riving  on  the  prairies  the  guides  confessed 
themselves  bewildered  and  finally  lost. 
Clark  began  to  suspect  treachery  and  was 
in  such  a  rage  that  he  ordered  them  shot 
unless  they  found  the  way  in  two  hours. 
Terror  seemed  to  sharpen  their  senses,  and 
soon  the  little  force  was  rapidly  moving 
forward  again.  They  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river  .three  miles  below 
the  town,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  just  at  dark  on  the  evening 
of  July  4th.  Under  cover  of  night  the  men 
were  crossed,  the  strictest  silence  being 
enjoined  under  penalty  of  death.  When 
night  was  well  advanced,  Clark's  men  crept 
toward  the  town  and  when  quite  near  were 
divided  into  two  divisions,  one  long,  strag- 
gling column  to  surround  the  town,  the 
other,  made  up  of  picked  men,  Clark  him- 
self led  straight  to  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
When  everything  was  in  readiness  the 
commander  crawled  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  stronghold  to  reconnoiter.  A  ball 
given  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  was  in 
progress,  and  strains  of  mirth  reached  his 
ears.  But  his  quick  eye  and  fertile  brain 
took  in  every  possibility.  Under  cover  of 
the  river  bank  some  of  his  men  were  di- 
rected to  creep  forward  and  seize  the  two 
sentinels  at  the  fortress  gate,  if  possible 
without  causing  an  alarm.  This  was  hap- 
pily and  quickly  accomplished.  And  now 
the  colonel,  who  always  loved  the  spec- 
tacular, sauntered  into  the  postern  gate 
all  alone,  and  making  his  way  to  the  door 
of  the  ball-room  coolly  leaned  against  the 
jam  and  watched  the  merry  Creole  festival. 
So  high  ran  the  mirth-making  spirit  that 
it  was  some  moments  before  he  was  dis- 
covered; then  an  Indian  chief  who  sat 
upon  the  floor,  saw  the  armed  stranger 
and  uttered  a  frightful  war-cry.  At  the 
alarm,  Clark's  men  came  rushing  into  the 
fort  and  seized  the  officers.  The  scene  was 
highly  dramatic  and  greatly  to  Clark's 
taste,  The  pretty  mirth-loving  French 
girls  shrieked  and  swooned  upon  the  floor, 
the  captured  officers  swore  loud  rolling  Cre- 
ole oaths,  the  visiting  Indian  chiefs  sent 
forth  harmless  war  whoops  and  Clark's  vic- 
torious men  gave  piercing  yells  of  triumph. 
Fortune  had  favored  the  brave.  All  the 
military  officers  of  the  garrison  were  caught 
in  a  trap  of  their  own  setting  and  a  panic 
ensued.  Clark  ordered  the  men  who  had 
invested   the   town    to    now    parade   the 


streets  in  flying  squads,  warning  the  people 
to  keep  to  their  houses  on  pain  of  death. 
The  surprise  and  victory  were  complete. 
Not  a  gun  was  fired.  In  two  hours  Clark 
was  in  complete  possession  of  both  the 
town  and  the  fortress.  But  the  poor  sim- 
ple Creoles  spent  a  night  of  terrible  anguish. 
They  expected  to  be  massacred  in  the 
morning,  or  torn  from  families  and  sold  into 
slavery  by  the  terrible  backwoodsmen,  of 
whose  savagery  they  had  heard  so  much. 
Clark  had  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge his  passion  for  the  theatrical,  and 
from  motives  of  diplomacy  he  thoroughly 
used  it.  For  two  days  his  haughty  and 
stern  attitude  added  to  the  terror  of  the 
simple  folk,  then  when  they  were  all 
crouching  at  his  feet  and  calling  him  "sov- 
ereign lord,"  he  suddenly  waxed  mild  and 
forgiving,  and  discoursed  to  them  of  the 
joys  of  a  free  democracy  which  should  be 
theirs  if  they  would  forswear  British  rule 
and  become  citizens  of  the  new  Republic. 
Only  public  property  and  the  military 
stores  were  to  be  seized,  he  told  them; 
neither  they  nor  their  effects  would  be  dis- 
turbed. The  fickle  French  were  now  en- 
raptured. Clark  completely  won  their 
hearts  and  dazzled  their  understanding. 
The  color-loving  Creole  girls  tore  up  their 
gowns  to  make  flags — the  stars  and  stripes 
were  fluttering  everywhere.  The  young 
men  organized  a  militia  to  fight  for  their 
new  country.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  were 
any  more  enthusiastic  republicans  in  the 
colonies  than  these  same  volatile  French — 
for  the  time  being. 

It  is  a  bizarre  page  in  Clark's  career  with 
something  of  the  flavor  of  opera  bouffe. 
He  was  at  times  theatrical,  but  he  was 
politic,  shrewd  and  far-seeing  as  well  as 
brave — a  foxy  lion,  a  backwoods  Machia- 
vellian Achilles.  His  prudent  swagger,  cal- 
culating rashness,  graceful  lies,  blustering 
finesse,  and  his  high  spirits  and  dashing 
espieglerie  won  the  Frenchmen's  hearts. 
In  his  dealings  with  the  chiefs  of  the  sur- 
rounding hostile  Indians  he  was  haughty 
and  defiant,  showing  himself  a  great  master 
of  their  stealth  and  wiles,  and  by  adroit 
diplomacy  and  intimidation  got  what  he 
had  not  strength  to  take.  He  convinced 
them  that  he  was  only  waiting  an  excuse 
to  fall  upon  and  destroy  them,  and  he  made 
his  name  a  terror  and  an  awe  to  the  tribe. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  this  he  suddenly 
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took  the  chiefs  to  his  bosom  in  affected 
affection.  So  much  a  hero  did  he  make 
himself  in  their  eyes  that  years  afterward 
in  a  conference  with  commissioners,  the 
chiefs  would  never  address  any  one  but 
General  Clark,  if  he  were  present.  So 
great,  too,  was  the  love,  awe  and  reverence 
that  Clark  finally  inspired  among  the 
French,  that  when  a  little  later  he  sent 
Captain  Bowman  with  part  of  his  small 
force  to  attack  the  village  of  Cahokia  sixty 
miles  north,  the  cure  of  Kaskaskia  and 
some  of  the  influential  citizens  went  with 
Bowman  and  persuaded  the  village  to  yield 
peacefully.  And  now  his  name  had  be- 
come so  great  that  the  same  priest  accom- 
panied the  larger  force  under  Bowman 
aimed  against  the  important  and  more 
easterly  post  at  Vincennes,  and  found  little 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  people  there  to 
surrender  both  the  town  and  the  British 
commander  without  a  struggle. 

Then  followed  months  of  solidifying  his 
French  conquests  and  of  skillful  diplo- 
macy with  the  numerous  hostile  tribes. 
Clark  was  holding  a  territory  where 
weather-cock  Frenchmen  outnumbered  him 
ten  to  one  and  he  was  surrounded  by  fierce 
Indians  who  were  friendly  to  the  British. 
The  force  of  backwoodsmen  upon  whom 
he  knew  he  could  rely;  was  woefully  inade- 
quate. But  he  never  betrayed  a  sign  of 
weakness,  and  by  his  bold  front  and  adroit 
maneuvers  he  continued  to  maintain  a 
firm  grasp. 

But  work  of  a  desperately  strenuous 
nature  suddenly  confronted  him.  At  De- 
troit the  scalp-buying  Hamilton,  chief 
British  agent  and  military  commander  of 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
south  of  the  Lakes,  was  stirred  to  scornful 
anger  when  he  heard  of  Clark's  bloodless 
victory,  and  at  once  set  about  planning 
for  the  next  spring  a  great  expedition  which 
was  not  only  to  regain  the  lost  country  and 
destroy  Clark,  but  sweep  the  settlers  from 
Kentucky  and  capture  Fort  Pitt.  He 
made  vast  preparations,  laid  in  great  stores, 
sent  runners  to  the  hostile  tribes  with 
large  promises  of  supplies  and  rewards, 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  hastened 
toward  Vincennes  himself  with  a  consider- 
able force  of  regulars.  Captain  Bowman's 
company  almost  to  a  man,  had  returned 
to  Clark,  and  the  volatile  French  in  spite 
of  his  efforts,  yielded  as  gracefully  to  the 


British  as  they  had  previously  to  the  Amer- 
icans. Bowman  was  taken  prisoner  after 
having  attempted  to  hold  the  fort  almost 
alone. 

Hamilton  had  hoped  to  push  on  to  Kas- 
kaskia and  capture  Clark,  but  the  hard- 
ships of  such  a  march  in  winter  were  appall- 
ing. The  weather  was  bitter,  the  country 
flooded;  his  artillery  could  not  be  moved 
and  he  delayed  only  until  spring  when  prep- 
arations should  be  complete.  When  the 
news  of  Hamilton's  move  reached  Clark  on 
January  20,  1779,  he  recognized  at  once 
his  critical  position.  Plainly  the  French  as 
a  whole  were  worthless  allies,  the  surround- 
ing Indians  only  waited  Hamilton's  en- 
couragement to  take  the  warpath,  and  the 
British  commander's  regular  force  already 
greatly  outnumbered  his  own.  If  he 
waited  where  he  was,  loss  of  his  conquests 
and  his  own  destruction  were  certain.  His 
heroism  and  great  military  genius  now  dis- 
played themselves  in  all  their  magnificence. 
He  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  relin- 
quishing his  conquests  and  retreating  to 
Kentucky.  He  determined  to  surprise  and 
destroy  Hamilton.  A  mad  adventure  it 
seemed,  but  to  this  end  he  immediately 
dispatched  Capt.  Rogers  with  fifty  men 
and  two  four-pound  guns  by  the  river  in 
a  huge  scow  with  orders  to  force  his  way 
up  the  Wabash,  guard  the  stream  with  his 
little  battery  and  prevent  reinforcements 
reaching  Hamilton  that  way. 

On  February  7th  he  set  out  with  only  his 
backwoodsmen  and  a  few  hardy  courrier- 
des-bois  and  a  score  or  two  of  the  most 
intrepid  young  spirits  of  his  French  militia 
for  a  forced  march  across  the  drowned 
country.  Clark  had  less  than  two  hundred 
men  all  told.  But  what  a  band  of  fighters 
his  frontiersmen  were,  muscled  with  steel, 
senses  sharpened  by  the  precarious  wilder- 
ness struggle,  hearts  fearless  and  true. 
Each  carried  the  famous  long-barreled, 
old-fashioned  Kentucky  rifle,  which  sent 
bullets  of  lead  to  splash  the  brains  of  ene- 
mies under  their  eagle-eyed  aim — deadly 
guns,  if  the  powder  did  not  chance  to  be 
wet  or  flash  in  the  pan. 

That  march  is  one  of  the  horrors  of  his- 
tory. It  was  mid- winter,  the  men  had  no 
tents,  no  baggage  train,  no  food  save  what 
each  could  carry  or  shoot,  and  the  icy 
floods  were  over  much  of  the  three  hundred 
miles   that   lay   ahead,   sometimes   breast 
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high.  Clark  resorted  to  every  device  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  men.  Clad  like 
them,  he  marched  at  their  head  during  the 
day  singing  cheerily,  making  light  of  every 
trial,  promising  a  great  success  and  telling 
diverting  stories.  When  his  force  ar- 
rived at  the  two  branches  of  the  Little 
Wabash  it  was  found  that  the  floods  had 
made  a  lake  five  miles  wide  on  the  prairie 
through  which  the  channels  of  the  streams 
ran.  Three  days  were  spent  building 
pirogues  and  getting  his  force  across.  They 
were  by  this  time  so  close  to  Vincennes  that 
they  dared  not  build  a  fire  or  shoot  game. 
Their  provisions  ran  low,  and  they  suffered 
keenly  from  hunger,  cold  and  exhaustion. 
Clark's  Frenchmen  half  rebelled  and  begged 
to  turn  back,  but  he  shamed  them  by  his 
laughter.  Next  day  they  arrived  at  the 
Embarrass  River,  and  true  to  its  name  it 
proved.  Unable  to  ford  it,  they  marched 
along  its  banks  to  the  Wabash.  A  small 
boat  rowed  by  five  Frenchmen  was  for- 
tunately captured  there  and  rough  canoes 
were  made,  and  the  Wabash  crossed  to  the 
Vincennes  side.  But  the  rain  now  set  in. 
The  water  along  the  low  banks  increased. 
Everything  was  under  the  flood.  But 
here  and  there  little  knolls  rose,  where  they 
could  rest.  Clark  always  ahead,  a  veri- 
table leader,  was  often  chin  deep  in  the  icy 
water  before  a  ford  could  be  found. 
Drenched  and  chilled  his  men  camped 
upon  a  hillock  without  a  fire  that  night. 
Their  food  now  gave  out,  but  Clark  made 
stern  jokes,  and  with  indomitable  purpose 
pushed  on  next  day.  When  so  near  the 
fort  that  the  morning  guns  were  heard,  a 
stretch  of  country  was  unexpectedly  en- 
countered where  the  water  was  above  their 
heads  and  no  ford  to  be  found.  The  men 
had  now  been  nearly  two  days  without 
food.  Knowing  the  futility  of  mere  words 
against  their  despair,  Clark  took  a  little 
wet  powder  in  his  hand,  blackened  his  face 
after  the  Indian  manner  and  plunged  into 
the  flood  with  a  warwhoop,  swimming  and 
wading  to  the  other  side.  The  effect  was 
magical,  and  the  desperate  men  all  took  to 
the  water.  Fortunately  some  one  found 
a  poor  ford  and  the  stronger  rescuing  the 
weaker  when  on  the  point  of  drowning,  all 
were  brought  across,  but  most  were  utterly 
exhausted.  On  they  pushed  in  one  way 
or  another.  When  the  edge  of  the  plain 
where  Vincennes  stood  was  reached,  still 


another  stretch  of  water  was  found,  and 
now  the  stoutest  hearts  despaired.  But 
though  his  mirth  was  gone,  Clark's  will  was 
as  inflexible  as  ever.  He  ordered  ten  men 
to  the  rear  to  shoot  the  first  that  faltered. 
Again  his  masterful  spirit  inspirited  the 
whole  command  and  his  order  was  answered 
with  a  cheer.  Verily  the  world  belongs 
to  the  energetic,  and  "to  dare  and  with- 
out end  to  dare"  is  the  key  of  achievement. 
Clark's  buoyant  enthusiasm,  dogged  deter- 
mination, magnetic  fearlessness  are  an 
astonishment.  Like  Jackson  he  seems  to 
have  had  absolutely  no  fear  of  anything, 
mated  with  a  hurricane  will.  But  unlike 
Jackson  he  had  a  sunny  heart,  and  some 
sense  of  justice. 

Across  that  last  flood  the  force  came,  so 
exhausted  that  many  could  not  mount  the 
bank,  and  lay  down  at  the  icy  water's  edge 
utterly  careless  of  fate.  But  these  were 
dragged  out,  and  just  then  a  canoe  paddled 
by  squaws  and  laden  with  venison,  was 
captured  by  some  of  the  men.  It  probably 
saved  the  command.  The  men  were  fed 
and  greatly  heartened.  Only  a  little  wood 
now  lay  between  them  and  the  forted  town. 
At  this  point  a  French  hunter  was  captured, 
from  whom  it  was  learned  that  two  hun- 
dred Indian  braves  had  just  entered  Vin- 
cennes. But  nothing  now  remained  but 
to  do  or  die.  Clark's  rage  and  daring  were 
at  fever  heat.  He  even  disdained  a  sur- 
prise and  concluded  to  boldly  proclaim  his 
coming,  partly  trusting  to  the  hope  that 
assumed  confidence  would  bring  fear  and 
consternation  to  the  enemy.  He  sent  the 
captured  hunter  forward  with  a  letter  an- 
nouncing that  the  Americans  were  about 
to  attack  in  force,  but  that  those  remaining 
in  their  homes  should  not  be  hurt.  He 
then  paraded  his  men  in  and  out  of  the 
woods  near  the  town,  each  time  under  a 
different  set  of  colors,  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  considerable  array.  The  Indians 
frightened  by  the  supposed  large  force, 
deserted.  The  people  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses.  Hamilton  and  his  soldiers 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  fort.  Thus  by  a 
clever  ruse,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise, 
Clark  gained  the  town,  and  at  once 
assaulted  the  fort.  Most  of  Clark's  ammu- 
nition was  ruined,  but  from  the  fickle  towns- 
people he  procured  an  ample  supply  of 
powder.  The  day  was  now  nearly  done, 
but  purposely  quick  and  random  firing  was 
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continued  by  Clark's  men  into  the  moonlit 
night,  and  when  the  moon  set  Clark,  whose 
genius  had  measured  and  gauged  all  exi- 
gencies, threw  up  entrenchments  so  near  the 
fort  that  its  cannon  could  not  be  depressed 
to  an  angle  of  effectiveness.  At  sunrise  a 
hot  and  telling  action  opened.  And  now 
the  sure  marksmanship  of  the  Kentuckians 
sent  the  bullets  of  their  long-barreled  rifles 
through  the  port-holes  and  killed  the  gun- 
ners who  in  their  turn  could  only  destroy 
a  few  houses  in  the  town. 

Not  a  man  could  show  his  musket  barrel 
at  a  loop-hole,  but  these  keen-eyed  fron- 
tiersmen were  almost  sure  to  send  a  ball  of 
lead  through  the  brain  behind  it.  Hamil- 
ton's Englishmen  grew  timid,  his  French 
terror-stricken.  Just  at  this  time  Clark 
captured  a  small  party  of  Hamilton's  In- 
dians, returning  to  the  fort  from  a  success- 
ful scalping  raid,  and  promptly  hung  them 
all  in  sight  of  the  fort.  This  caused  further 
demoralization  within  the  walls,  and  the 
French  besought  Hamilton  to  make  terms 
while  he  could  with  the  savage  backwoods- 
man. Then  Clark  summoned  the  sorely 
perplexed  Hamilton  to  surrender,  threat- 
ening dire  measures  if  forced  to  storm  the 
stronghold.  While  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing Clark's  men  hastily  breakfasted.  Ham- 
ilton begged  a  truce  of  three  days,  but 
Clark  refused.  The  fight  was  renewed. 
The  frontier  rifles  were  so  effective  as  to 
almost  silence  the  fort  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  February  24,  1779,  Hamilton  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  "  I  must  take  Ham- 
ilton," Clark  had  said  when  he  set  out  on 
his  expedition,  "or  he  will  take  me." 

What  a  madman  historians  would  have 
proclaimed  Clark  had  he  failed  in  his  great 
undertaking.  To  face  its  awful  perils  and 
tremendous  odds  would  have  been  deemed 
the  act  of  an  imbecile.  And  in  truth  this 
last  capture  of  a  fort  without  artillery  was 
a  most  remarkable  feat  in  warfare.  Clark 
had  now  saved  all  his  former  conquests  and 
the  settlements  in  Kentucky.  Moreover, 
his  expedition  had  given  the  nation  its 
claim  upon  all  the  Illinois  country,  so  that 
when  peace  was  made  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  it  could  honestly  be  said  that 
Clark's  conception,  genius  and  daring,  with 
almost  no  direct  government  aid,  added 
to  the  new  Republic  all  the  territory  of  the 
middle  west.  Had  Clark  failed  it  is  not 
so   very   improbable   that   the  Allegheny 


Mountains  would  have  been  our  western 
boundary  to  this  day.  In  the  war  of  181 2 
we  were  unable  to  impair  Canada,  and  but 
for  Clark,  her  boundaries  might  now  sweep 
south  to  the  Ohio. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  reviewing  the  work 
of  all  the  early  frontiersmen  and  common- 
wealth builders  in  the  young  West,  has 
said,  "These  were  all  men  of  mark,  some  of 
them  exercised  a  powerful  and  honorable 
influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the 
West.  .  .  .  They  were  men  of  might 
in  their  day,  born  to  sway  the  minds  of 
others,  helpful  in  shaping  the  destiny  of 
the  continent.  Yet  of  Clark  alone  can  it 
be  said  that  he  did  a  particular  piece  of 
work,  which  without  him  would  have  re- 
mained undone." 

Clark's  services  were  not  yet  over.  He 
was  but  twenty-seven,  an  age  at  which 
most  men  have  only  just  begun  careers  of 
usefulness,  when  his  greatest  work  was 
done,  and  though  it  was  not  until  many 
years  after  his  death  that  the  whole  na- 
tion began  to  recognize  how  much  it  owed 
him,  yet  he  was  for  a  time  the  great  hero 
of  the  Kentuckians.  Virginia  made  him 
a  brigadier  general  and  granted  him  a 
tract  of  land  in  Kentucky.  Congress  only 
presented  him  with  a  sword — bought 
second  handed — and  gave  him  a  vote  of 
thanks.  From  his  station  on  the  Ohio, 
Clark  watched  over  the  safety  of  the  west- 
ern settlements.  He  pleaded  urgently  and 
often  to  be  allowed  to  march  against  De- 
troit, but  this  was  denied  him.  He  con- 
ducted two  successful  Indian  campaigns 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  remained 
in  command  of  a  department  in  the  west. 

But  alas!  the  years  to  follow  were 
clouded  and  sad  for  this  remarkable  and 
much  deserving  man.  His  temperament 
was  tense  and  eager,  and  a  decade  of  ex- 
citement, activity,  hardship  and  danger 
had  habituated  him  to  a  stirring  life  and 
the  frequent  use  of  stimulants.  The  rou- 
tine duty  of  his  post  was  uncongenial  and 
depressing.  His  past  services  were  so  far 
from  being  recognized  by  the  government 
that  he  was  never  even  wholly  reimbursed 
for  the  money  he  had  spent  from  his  small 
private  fortune  in  the  fitting  out  of  his  ex- 
pedition. He  felt  wronged  and  bitterly 
aggrieved.  He  was  stung  by  the  taunts 
and  jealousy  of  regular  army  officers.  He 
chafed  under  neglect.     He  became  intern- 
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perate,  melancholy  and  sunk  in  stupor. 
He  gradually  lost  the  respect  of  his  subor- 
dinates, and  the  failure  of  an  Indian  cam- 
paign in  1786,  largely  caused  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  officers  and  the  mutiny  of  his  men, 
took  away  his  prestige.  But  something  of 
the  old  fire  lurked  in  his  heart.  He  would 
not  surrender  to  disgrace  without:  an  effort. 
His  martial  soul  longed  to  recoup  itself  by 
active  service,  and  in  the  role  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune  he  corresponded  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  New  Orleans.  Later,  during 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  notorious 
Genet,  he  accepted  from  the  French  Re- 
public a  commission  as  major  general,  and 
proposed  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  Spanish  Louisiana.  But  all  his 
efforts  came  to  nothing.  Broken  by  ill 
health  and  bowed  down  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  retired  to  private  life  in  bitterness 
of  soul,  and  passed  his  remaining  twenty- 
three  years  of  crapulous  existence  in  ob- 
scurity and  poverty. 

Friends  called  attention  to  Clark's  sad 
condition  a  few  years  before  he  died,  and 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  grandiloquently 
acknowledged  his  great  services,  and  sent 
him  a  jeweled  sword.  The  old  hero's 
anger  was  aroused.  "When  Virginia 
needed  a  sword  I  gave  her  one,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  messenger.  "She  now 
sends  me  this  toy.  I  want  bread,"  and  he 
thrust  the  blade  of  the  costly  gift  into  the 
ground  and  broke  it  at  the  hilt. 


Clark  never  married.,  At  the  height  of 
his  fortunes  he  became  betrothed  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  tn< 
St.  Louis  district;  but  when  thai  gentle- 
man, in  an  interview,  betrayed  a  spirit 
of  pusillanimity  Clark  promptly  broke 
his  engagement,  declaring  with  heat, 
"I  will  never  be  the  father  of  a  race  of 
cowards!" 

He  died  of  paralysis  on  the  1 8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1818,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  another 
victim  of  the  Republic's  ingratitude. 

One  who  is  on  most  points  the  fairest  of 
historians,  has  spoken  of  the  sorrowful 
eclipse  of  Clark's  brilliant  fame  as  "de- 
served." Well,  like  all  impetuous  tem- 
peraments, his  was  lacking  in  philosophic 
patience;  his  rash  nature  was  not  "strong 
to  wait  and  endure."  But  the  careful  and 
sympathetic  student  cannot  close  the  vol- 
umes of  his  life,  memoirs  and  letters  with- 
out a  conviction  that  suffering  caused  by 
exposure  in  honorable  service,  jealous  in- 
trigue and  the  nation's  neglect  were  largely 
to  blame  for  his  intemperance  and  indis- 
cretions. Our  imperfect  judgments  and 
cruel  laws  will  probably  continue  to  the 
end  of  time  to  blame  and  punish  many  for 
not  being  what  God  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  they  should  be;  but  surely 
the  largest  charity  is  due  the  man  whose 
personal  zeal,  unsurpassed  bravery  and  in- 
domitable spirit  won  for  the  nation  a  rich 
domain  larger  than  France. 
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YOU  may  think  of  France  as  the  land 
of  fairs.  In  England  and  Ireland 
there  are  still  a  few  horsefairs,  as 
those  of  Howden  and  York  and  Ballinasloe; 
but  in  France  the  fair — of  town  or  country- 
side— is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon life  as  it  was  in  medieval  days. 

In  Savoy  and  Provence,  in  the  north  and 
the  center  there  is  not  a  day  without  its 
fair.  The  peasants  come  in  with  their 
geese  and  calves  and  butter;  the  peddlers 
have  brought  their  trinkets  from  Paris; 
and  always  there  are  a  few  merry-andrews; 
or  a  puppet-show,  a  dancing-tent,  a  ginger- 
bread booth  with  a  wheel-of-fortune  and  a 
show  of  strong  men  and  wrestlers.  Once 
a  year — perhaps  twice  a  year  where  folks 
are  many — every  commune  has  its  great 
fair;  it  may  last  three  days,  as  that  of 
Grenoble,  or  a  fortnight,  like  those  of  Vier- 
zon  and  Rouen;  in  any  case  it  is  the  great 
event  which  brings  together  buyers  and 
sellers,  idlers  and  fun-makers  from  all  the 
country  round.  Rightly  was  it  named 
"the  pleasant  land  of  France."  Life  itself 
is  pleasant.  And  the  fair,  with  its  homely 
gayety  and  good-fellowship,  with  its  sound 
pride  in  old  institutions  and  old  associations 
is  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  best  in  French  life. 
Look  you  then — a  thousand  years  ago  they 
came  up  to  the  fair  of  Tarascon,  even  as  to- 
day; friend  met  friend  and  boasted  he  was 
not  of  Paris,  but  of  Tarascon;  and  the 
clowns  tumbled  and  cracked  their  jests  and, 
in  the  May  twilight,  the  sunburnt  girls 
danced  as  lightly  as  now  they  dance;  and 
so  the  fair  is  as  much  a  part  of  Tarascon  as 
the  great  Cathedral  in  which  a  thousand 
years  have  prayed. 

Long  ago  I  began  to  haunt  the  fairs — not 
enviously,  I  trust,  as  Goldsmith  followed 


Punch  about  London;  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  spent  my  time  in  a  worse  way,  for  I 
have  made  a  friend  or  two  and  learned 
innumerable  words  in  many  a  strange  peas- 
ant dialect.  But  chiefly  I  have  come  to 
know  something  of  that  mysterious,  out- 
lawed race — the  vagabond  showmen.  Just 
enough  I  have  learned  to  know  one  might 
spend  one's  life  in  learning  more.  There 
are  over  thirty  thousand  of  them  traveling 
the  white  roads,  going  from  fair  to  fair, 
with  their  wild  beasts  and  wrestlers,  with 
their  theaters  and  peep-shows  and  fortune- 
telling — contriving  in  a  thousand  ways, 
honest  and  roguish,  to  wheedle  the  peas- 
ants' pennies  away.  Thirty  thousand  of 
them — from  the  great  lion-tamer,  whose 
gilded  caravan  of  wagons  passes  slow  and 
splendid  as  a  miser's  dream,  to  the  poor 
devil  whose  stock  in  trade  is  a  trick  mirror 
and  a  dirty  red  curtain.  Often  at  night 
I  have  met  a  wagon  coming  slowly  along 
the  road.  It  was  drawn  by  lean  and  rusty 
horses,  and  a  lighted  lantern  swung  be- 
tween the  fore-wheels.  In  the  darkness  I 
could  make  out  the  shadow  of  a  man, 
plodding  by  the  horses.  A  little  light 
came  through  the  curtained  window  of 
the  van.  And  I  would  stand  and  watch 
it  until  it  was  out  of  sight.  Even  so  they 
should  pass — the  fair  Circassians,  the  shin- 
ing and  supple  clowns,  the  darkling  dwarfs 
and  the  mermaid  of  old  romance.  Once  I 
met  Bonetti  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside, 
exercising  a  new  and  forlorn  dog,  and  he 
gave  me  word  of  the  great  Chausserouge, 
who  was  at  Chartres,  and  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  the  Panajous.  That  is 
one  of  the  advantages  of  travel  in  foreign 
parts.  One  learns  things  and  broadens 
one's  mind.     If  I  had  not  been  going  the 
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Building  his  own  home. 


The  circus  manager's  office. 


In  his  spare  hours  he  does  a  little  fancy  wood-work. 


The  trained  goose — one  of  the  star  performers  and  a  household  favorite. 
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long  road  to  Tours  how  should  I  have  met 
Bonetti  and  found  out  the  whole  truth 
about  the  Panajou  girl?  Some  day  I  shall 
write  it  and  thus  do  the  world  a  good  turn. 


I 


THE    VOYAGERS 

The  showmen  form  a  clan.  One  is  born 
to  the  road,  as  in  this  old  world  the  peasant 
is  born  to  his  heritage  of  the  fields  and  the 
miner  to  the  mine  and  the  bourgeois  to  a 
wadded  dressing-gown.  Son  succeeds  to 
father;  the  old  mother  gives  way  to  the 
daughter;  generation  follows  generation. 
They  are  called,  in  the  French  tongue,  the 
jorains;  which  means  in  a  contemptuous 
way,  foreigners,  aliens,  outlaws.  And  so 
in  a  sense  they  are.  They  are  outside  or- 
ganized society.  All  they  know  of  their 
fellow  men  they  learn  by  exploiting  them 
at  the  fairs.  They  live  for  themselves. 
The  dwarf  marries  the  fat  woman;  the. 
belle  creole  is  mated  to  Harlequin ;  the  man 
who  sells  the  razor  paste  to  the  woman 
with  the  quack  medicines.  They  are  born 
in  a  van;  they  live  on  wheels;  and  they 
die  in  the  caravan  or  by  the  roadside,  or  in 
the  painted  booth.  They  are  the  roofless 
race.  Outlaws  truly  enough.  They  have 
a  better  name  for  themselves.  They  are 
the  Voyageurs — a  good  word  still  common 
in  Canada  and  the  Northwest.  The  "voy- 
age" itself  is  the  general  migration  that 
all  make  from  fair  to  fair,  according  to 
the  seasons.  Thus  there  is  a  voyage  for 
the  north,  so  arranged  that  it  will  swing 
round  to  each  fair  at  the  appointed  date; 
and  so  for  the  other  provinces.  It  would 
be  absurd  of  course  to  find  all  the  wrestlers 
at  Verdun  and  all  the  menageries  at  Cognac. 
So  they  divide  into  little  companies,  each 
fairly  complete  in  itself.  Without  any 
very  definite  organization,  they  agree  well 
enough  in  dividing  the  land  among  them. 
You  never  see  two  tiger-women  at  the 
same  fair,  though  there  are,  I  am  told, 
about  fifty  tiger-women  in  France  at  this 
moment.  The  more  important  showmen, 
like  Pezon  the'TJominatorof  Wild  Beasts," 
have  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested 
in  their  shows.  I  saw  a  steam  merry-go- 
round  at  St.  Cloud  the  other  day,  which 
had  cost  six  thousand  dollars.  That  was 
exceptional,  of  course,  but  then  one  rode 


round  in  automobiles  to  the  noise  of  a 
glorious,  deafening  orchestra.  Down  at 
the  foot  of  the  scale  you  find  the  dirty 
fellow  with  a  few  trained  mice,  or  the  old 
juggler  with  a  bit  of  faded  carpet  and  a  few 
plates  and  wooden  balls.  But  one  and  all 
are  voyageurs;  the  brotherhood  of  the 
voyage  enfolds  them  all.  They  all  know 
each  other.  The  whole  power  of  the  clan 
is  united  to  crush  the  newcomer  who  tries 
to  force  his  way  in  and  take  away — for  that 
is  what  it  amounts  to — some  part  of  the 
general  receipts.  He  must  fight  for  his 
place  in  the  sun.  Almost  the  only  out- 
siders are  found  among  the  wrestlers  and 
the  strong  men,  who  are  always  ready  to 
take  on  a  stout  lad  from  field  or  shop. 

It  is  hard  to  acquire  definite  knowledge 
— and  no  other  is  worth  while — of  the  voy- 
ager's gains.  He  may  be  rich  one  day  and 
then  a  fortnight  of  bad  weather  may  sweep 
him  from  his  feet.  There  is  one  sure  har- 
binger of  misfortune.  Only  the  other  day  I 
saw  him  hovering  about  the  booth  of  the 
"Hercules  of  the  North" — a  dark  little 
man,  old  and  rusty,  with  peering  eyes  and 
restless  hands.  He  was  the  "  Usurer,"  who 
travels  the  circuit  lending  little  sums  of 
money.  One  of  the  grim  legends  of  the 
voyage  is  that  a  usurer  was  enticed  into 
a  menagerie  a  few  years  ago  and  fed  to  the 
tigress.  Anyway,  he  disappeared — with 
all  his  mortgages  and  notes;  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing.  They  are  kindly  folk,  the 
voyagers,  but  their  morals  are  those  of  the 
fox  and  the  wolf.  Where  should  they  get 
any  others?  It  was  only  within  the  last 
year  that  the  French  Government,  which 
is  mad  on  the  subject  of  educating  every 
one  whether  he  wants  education  or  not, 
opened  schools  for  the  children  of  the  voy- 
age. And  now  the  school  vans  travel  the 
roads,  halting  where  the  showmen  halt; 
and  the  wandering  schoolmistress  gathers 
in  her  vagrom  scholars. 


II 


THE    VILLAGE    FAIR 

Sunday  morning;  we  had  left  Paris  at  an 
early  hour — it  was  only  nine  o'clock  when 
we  wheeled  up  the  long  road  of  Surennes. 
We  traversed  Versailles  and  Pont-Char- 
train.  And  we  came  to  Houdan.  There 
was  unusual  animation  in  the  little  town. 


The  Oriental  theater  at  the  Fete  de  Neuilly. 


The  long  stone  street  was  crowded.  Citi- 
zens in  bulging  frock  coats  and  lavender 
trousers  walked  up  and  down  with  dignity 
— lifting  their  old  silk  hats  to  each  other  in 
quite  an  urban  way.  The  dames  of  the 
village  wore  the  tightest  of  black  satin 
frocks  and  carried  umbrellas.  Their  daugh- 
ters, dressed  in  green,  in  lilac,  in  rose,  walked 
in  the  pain  of  new  shoes  and  displayed 
cotton  gloves  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Boys 
extracted  intoxicating  noises  from  wooden 


rattles   and   penny   whistles,    and   sucked 
gingerbread  pigs. 

I  had  never  known  such  a  stir  in  Houdan. 
From  all  the  lands  near  the  country- 
folk had  come  in.  Everywhere  you  saw 
the  white  head-dresses  of  the  Chartrain 
country,  the  tall  bonnets  of  the  Dreux; 
and  the  enormous  white  petticoats,  stiff 
with  starch,  stood  out  like  balloons,  show- 
ing the  honest  wooden  shoes  and  woolen 
stockings.     The  lads  were  in  blouses  or  in 
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Sunday  black  of  an  ancient  cut — at  twenty 
leagues  from  Paris!  And  huge  radiant 
cravats  garroted  them.  With  stolid  de- 
votion they  trailed  after  the  stolid,  whole- 
some girls. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  I  asked. 

"The  fair  is  here  to-day,"  said  the  land- 
lord of  the  "Pewter  Plate,"  "and  we  have 
Chausserouge  himself." 

Chausserouge  himself.  This  was  news 
indeed! 

Often  I  had  had  word  with  this  rough 
and  roguish  old  lion-tamer.  We  had 
hobbed  and  nobbed  behind  his  tent  at 
Rambouillet;  and  sat  over  a  bottle  of  blue 
wine  in  the  Boulevard  Garibaldi.  1  was 
glad  to  see  him  at  the  little  fair  of  Houdan. 
Here  he  was  in  his  true  environment.  It 
was  like  seeing  a  king  on  his  throne  and 
thus  at  his  best.  I  found  his  caravan — 
flanked  by  a  dozen  booths  and  smaller 
tents — in  the  market-place.  An  orches- 
tra of  trombones,  pistons  and  drums, 
making  fearful  tumult,  had  already  drawn 
the  crowd.  The  four  musicians  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  long  platform  which  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  show-tent.  In  the 
middle  was  a  box-office — a  real  box — in 
which  sat  a  fat  and  glittering  old  woman. 
Back  of  that  was  the  entrance  t(  the  tent. 
It  was  a  door  draped  with  the  skin  of  a  lion 
and  a  wolf;  over  it  was  a  trophy  of  a  bison's 
skull,  immensely  horned.  At  one  end  of 
the  platform  lay  a  lion  cub  tied  to  a  post; 
a  monkey  in  chains  chattered  on  a  ladder; 
a  bedraggled  cormorant  clacked  his  absurd 
bill.  And  there  posed  the  great  Chaus- 
serouge himself — a  big  man  with  a  dyed 
mustache  and  close-clipped  graying  hair — 
a  fine,  lean  figure  of  a  man  in  a  sky-blue 
dolman  with  black  Brandenburgs,  crim- 
son breeches  and  tasseled  boots  of  brown 
leather — altogether  a  man  who  had  the 
look  of  power.  A  smaller  edition  of  the 
great  man  strutted  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form; boots,  breeches  and  dolman,  the 
costume  was  the  same — and  this  was  the 
lion-tamer's  daughter.  A  lean,  active  girl, 
Mademoiselle  Chausserouge,  about  twenty; 
you  may  think  of  her  if  you  will  as  the 
"Lady  of  Lions."  Suddenly  the  orchestra 
stopped.  A  gong  set  up  a  chattering 
monotone.  It  was  by  way  of  introducing 
the  "patterer."  A  bulbous  little  man 
dressed  as  a  clown,  though  his  face  was  not 
painted;   in  a  coaxing  speech  he  urged  us 


in.  Oh,  he  was  not  without  a  dirty  kind 
of  drollery,  and  the  peasants — even  the 
citizens  in  the  bulging  black  of  Sunday — 
laughed  with  him.  He  ended  with  prac- 
tical eloquence — the  first  row  of  seats  was 
ten  cents;  the  others  five,  children  and 
soldiers  two  cents. 

"Come  and  see  the  African  lion  and  the 
wild  leopards  of  Asia,  the  unconquered 
tiger  of  Bengal  and  the  Russian  wolves — 
the  celebrated  Chausserouge  in  all  the 
cages — in  all  the  cages." 

And  yet  no  one  went  up  the  steps  to  the 
glittering  money-taker,  for  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  nothing  is  harder  than  to  make  a 
crowd  go  the  very  way  it  wants  to  go.  At 
last  an  open-faced  fellow  in  a  blue  blouse 
went  up  grinning.  I  recognized  the  pro- 
fessional air.  He  was  one  of  the  "bust- 
lers" of  the  show.  It  was  his  business  to 
play  bell-wether  to  the  timid  crowd;  or,  in 
any  way  he  could,  bustle  the  folks  in.  A 
few  bold  spirits  followed;  then  the  gig- 
gling peasants,  and  finally  the  citizens  and 
their  satin  dames  and  the  daughters  in  new 
shoes.  Good  business!  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  lion-tamer's  leathery  face,  as  he 
followed  the  orchestra  into  the  tent.  If 
you  have  ever  seen  a  leathern  bottle  with 
a  lighted  candle  in  it — and  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  you  haven't  seen — you 
know  the  look  of  old  Chausserouge's  face 
as  he  beamed  on  the  money-taker.  The 
very  monkey  brightened  up;  he  ran  up  and 
down  the  ladder  innumerable  times.  There 
came  a  hoarse  roar  ffom  the  tent.  The 
celebrated  Chausserouge  had  "entered  the 
cage." 

I  made  my  way  round  to  the  booths. 
There  was  a  very  fine  "Massacre" — life- 
sized  figures  dressed  like  the  particular 
friends  at  whom  one  would  like  to  throw 
vindictive  rubber  balls.  The  peasants 
were  banging  away  in  the  Algerian  shoot- 
ing-gallery. In  her  red  tent  sat  the  gypsy 
fortune-teller.  A  card  announced  the 
prices.  For  two  cents  one  might  have  a 
plain  fortune  told;  the  grande  fortune  cost 
four  cents.  She  was  a  real  gypsy  and 
rather  looked  down  on  her  fellows  of  the 
voyage.  'Tis  something  after  all  to  be  a 
romani.  She  was  a  stark,  saffrony  woman 
with  big,  sleepy  eyes  and  a  mass  of  coarse 
black  hair.  She  gave  me  as  good  a  for- 
tune as  man  could  wish  for — but  if  it  comes 
true  I  shall  have  to  change  my  name  and 
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shave  off  my  golden  beard.  The  wicked 
old  sorceress!  When  there  are  no  custom- 
ers about  the  gypsy  tells  her  own  fortune 
and — mark  you! — believes  in  it.  As  for 
the  show-people,  they  consult  her  every 
day  or  so,  and  have  absolute  confidence  in 
her;  moreover  they  assured  me  she  can 
cast  spells.  Riqui's  puppet-show  was 
there  and  Riqui  himself — the  great  Riqui 
in  blue  velvet — acknowledged  my  bow. 
I  wonder  how  old  he  is.  I  used  to  see  him 
at  the  fair  at  St.  Cloud  more  years  ago  than 
I  care  to  remember,  and  Riqui  has  not 
changed — the  egg-shaped  little  droll — and 
the  blue  velvet  suit  is  the  same,  I  am  sure; 
Riqui  is  a  lucky  man;  if  I  should  put  on  the 
suit  I  wore  when  he  and  I  first  met — I  know 
there  were  white  pantelettes  and  I  suspect 
a  pinafore — the  police  would  interfere. 

A  merry-go-round  of  rosy  pigs  was  whirl- 
ing the  wholesome  girls  around — their  stiff 
skirts  ballooning.  I  went  past  that  and  so 
came  round  to  the  back  of  the  animal-- 
tamer's  tent.  There  a  dead  horse  hung, 
and  a  dirty  fellow  was  just  beginning  to 
cut  it  up;  they  would  dine — the  lions  of 
Africa  and  the  unconquered  Bengalese. 
A  little  further  on  was  a  "roulotte" — 
Chausserouge's  living  wagon.  I  found  his 
wife  there,  peeling  potatoes  on  the  little 
porch.  Quite  as  fat  as  the  glittering  dame 
who  took  the  money — her  sister — Madame 
Chausserouge  was  badly  crippled.  In  her 
time  she  had  gone  into  the  cages — in  all 
the  cages. 

One  of  the  brutes,  the  tiger  I  think,  had 
got  her  down  and  crunched  her  thigh-bone 
into  a  jelly.  She  was  a  rather  cross  old 
woman  and  made  much  of  her  dignity — ■ 
though  since  her  accident  she  couldn't  stand 
upon  it.  I  took  off  my  hat.  Then  after 
we  had  shaken  hands  I  gave  her  my  card. 
This  is  the  etiquette  of  the  voyage — the 
showmen  present  each  other  with  their 
cards  on  all  occasions.  I  requested  the 
pleasure  of  her  company  to  dinner  at  the 
Pewter  Plate. 

"What  do  you  want  with  an  old  woman 
like  me?"  she  asked  suspiciously. 

"Your  company  is  always  instructive," 
I  said,  "and  we  can  talk." 

"There's  a  pot-a-feu  on  the  stove.  I'll 
have  none  of  your  Pewter  Plates.  Here  I 
am  and  here  I  stay.  But  if  you  want  the 
Patron — and  that's  all  you  came  for — why 
he  may  go  to  your  dinner;  but  only  half  a 


bottle  of  wine.     He's   working  that   new 
lion  to-night." 

"A  bad  'un?  " 

"That  new  lion  is  a  Judas — purring  at 
you  as  though  he  were  begging  for  a  kiss 
and  then,  bang!  his  jaws  are  round  your 
neck.     It's  the  soul  of  Judas  in  him." 

So  the  great  Chausserouge  and  I  dined 
at  the  "Sign  of  the  Pewter  Plate,"  and  he 
told  me  the  facts  you  have  read  and  tales 
of  voyagers  dead  and  gone,   and  then 

"It's  a  dog  of  a  trade,"  said  he,  "a  dog 
of  a  trade,  but  I  shall  never  know  any 
other." 

He  spoke  with  gloomy  hatred  of  certain 
friends  of  mine  whose  names  (now  and 
then)  have  crept  modestly  into  print. 
Barnum  and  Bailey  had  done  him  much 
wrong  in  the  years  they  had  toured 
Europe;  they  had  robbed  the  French  public 
of  its  simple  delight  in  a  juggler  in  dirty 
tights,  in  dancing  bears  and  homely  freaks; 
they  had  keyed  the  public  up  to  the  fiercer 
joy  of  three  rings  and  a  world  of  mounte- 
banks, a  regiment  of  horses  and  all  things 
monstrous,  splendid,  American.  While  they 
were  in  France  they  swept  the  country 
clean  of  coins;  and,  going  away,  they  left 
to  the  voyager  a  public  educated  up  to 
mammoth  joys. 

"For  which  reason,"  said  the  lion- 
tamer,  "this  dog  of  a  trade  is  more  of  a 
dog's  trade  than  ever." 


Ill 


THE    FETES    OF    THE    TOWN 

About  a  third  of  the  voyagers  spend 
their  lives  in  Paris  and  the  environs.  The 
fortifications  and  open  spaces  are  dotted 
with  their  tents  and  wagons.  It  may  be 
the  Point  du  Jour,  or  in  some  crowded 
street  of  Montrouge,  or  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre;  you  hear  the  grinding  of  a 
hurdy-gurdy  and  come  upon  a  dozen 
wagons  and  the  long  line  of  tents  and 
booths — "Aunt  Sallies"  and  broken-back 
railways,  wheels  -  of  -  fortune  where  the 
prizes  are  rabbits  or  geese,  penny  theaters, 
stalls  of  gingerbread  and  nougat;  all  the 
wonders.  At  the  week's  end  the  voyage 
journeys  to  another  quarter  of  the  town. 
He  who  knows  Paris — and  loves  it — is 
usually  very  learned  in  these  fetes.  He 
knows  them  one  and  all.     He  can  scent 
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the  naphtha  torches  from  afar.  Some  of 
these  fetes  are  epic.  For  instance,  the 
great  Gingerbread  Fair  in  the  Place  de  la 
Republique,  where  the  most  marvelous 
gingerbreads,  cunningly  disguised  as  pigs 
and  birds  and  little  men,  are  sold.  Then 
there  is  the  September  fair  at  St.  Cloud, 
which  fills  the  long  avenue  of  the  park- 
there  in  front  of  the  Blue  Pavilion — and 
stretches  far  away,  beyond  the  fountain, 
to  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Most  notable 
of  all  is  the  great  fair  of  Neuilly  which  be- 
gins the  Sunday  before  St.  John's  day. 
All  that  France  has  of  athletics,  of  "phe- 
nomena," of  merry-makers  and  showmen 
gathers  there — and  the  best  of  their  kind. 
Corvi's  famous  dog-theater,  Pezon  and 
Chausserouge  and  Cochery  of  the  lions; 
strong  men,  such  as  "Marseille,"  and  "The 
Iron  Arm,"  and  the  "Hercules  of  the 
North." 

The  Avenue  de  Neuilly  is  a  lane  of  gor- 
geous booths,  of  shining  theaters.  The 
big  boxer — all  fat  and  glory — marches  up 
and  down  his  platform,  roaring  his  chal- 
lenge through  a  megaphone,  tossing  his 
glove  to  him  who  dares  take  it  up.  You 
should  see  "Marseille"  when  there  is  a 
contest  between  one  of  his  wrestlers  and 
an  amateur.  He  comes  and  goes,  stops 
to  judge  if  either  has  an  advantage,  and 
roars  encouragement  or  defiance: 

"Hi!  there!  No  shirking!  Animal,  will 
you  let  him  down  you?  Well  done!  So — 
spread  him  out!" 

Alone  he  fills  the  arena  with  roaring. 

Is  this  not  better  worth  while  than  art- 
galleries,  opera,  ballrooms? 

The  "barkers"  declaim  the  wonders  of 
the  transparent  girl,  of  the  wildmen  and 
the  dancers,  of  the  peep-shows  and  huge 
mechanical  devices  for  bumping  humanity 
about,  of  lotteries  and  gaming-sheds;  and 
thither  have  come  not  only  the  larking 
students,  the  workingmen  and  their  fam- 
ilies, but  the  smartest  Parisians  in  purple 
and  fine  linen.  For  the  fete  de  Neuilly  is 
the  best  the  voyagers  have  to  offer,  and 
they  present  it  with  crimson  banners  and 
the  fanfaron  of  many  trumpets.  And  this 
is  worth  a  trip  over  sea;  by  night  when 
the  lights  are  up  and  the  trams  and  busses, 


the  cabs  and  trains  of  the  Ceinture,  have 
emptied  their  thousands  into  Neuilly;  or 
better  still,  in  the  early  mcrning,  when  the 
voyagers  creep  out  of  their  sleeping-vans 
and  stretch  themselves  in  the  sun,  when 
the  great  "Marseille"  is  merely  a  lump 
of  a  man  in  a  dirty  overcoat;  and  the  fair 
Circassian,  herself,  looks  fat  and  old  as  she 
cooks  her  morning  soup  over  a  charcoal 
fire  behind  her  wagon. 

The  first  of  November  is  the  official  be- 
ginning of  winter  in  Paris;  then — no  mat- 
ter what  the  temperature  be — fires  are  lit 
in  the  schools  and  public  buildings  and  the 
janitor  turns  on  the  heat  for  the  sad  race 
of  flat-dwellers.  Then  all  the  smaller 
shows  (which  cannot  pay  for  a  "stand" 
in  the  streets  or  squares)  go  into  winter 
quarters.  Where?  1  found  a  city  of  them 
out  in  the  waste  lands  by  the  great  gate  of 
Montrouge.  In  an  empty  lot  were  scores 
of  caravans  drawn  up  behind  the  wooden 
palisades — ranged  so  as  to  form  veritable 
streets,  named  after  this  showman  or  that. 
Dogs,  chickens,  rabbits,  children,  swarmed 
everywhere.  Corkscrews  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  wagons.  Gaudy 
rags  were  drying  on  lines.  Will  you  look 
in  one  of  the  vans?  It  has  two  rooms;  in 
one  are  the  beds;  the  other  is  for  eating. 
On  all  sides  the  walls  are  lined  with  closets 
and  drawers.  A  little  stove  glows  near 
the  door.  Here  they  are  born,  here  they 
live  and  die,  the  eternal  dynasties  of  the 
voyagers. 

Near  the  gate  which  admits  one  to  the 
encampment  is  a  little  tavern  with  the 
good  sign:  "First  Aid  to  the  Thirsty." 
The  shanty  is  of  planks,  you  go  down  into 
a  kind  of  cave  to  drink.  The  landlady  is 
a  gay  and  sonsy  old  woman  from  Bur- 
gundy; she  receives  the  dollar  each  pays 
for  the  month's  rent;  and  rules  the  little 
world.  Drinking  the  red  wine,  training 
their  animals,  educating  their  pigs  and 
fleas,  the  voyagers  pass  the  gray  winter; 
when  spring  comes  the  caravans  will  emi- 
grate in  long  files  toward  the  suburban 
fetes,  toward  the  city  slums  and  village 
fairs.  And  the  sonsy  old  dame  will  wave 
a  kindly  farewell  to  them:  "Good  luck, 
bully  lads,  and  au  revoir." 


RACING    TO    THE    "TIP    UPS" 


fainting  by  (jliver  Kemp. 


JOHN    KENDRY'S    IDEA 


BY    CHESTER    BAILEY    FERNALD 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    HOUSE    ON    THE    BRINK 

FTER  the  long  sleep 
that  finally  came,  Ken- 
dry  rose  less  irritated. 
Night  and  darkness  ap- 
peared the  stronger  ele- 
ments in  Paulter's 
threats.  The  north 
wind— through  a  morning  sky  the  rain 
had  washed  of  every  suspended  par- 
ticle — put  optimism  in  Kendry's  heart. 
When,  on  his  way  to  Telegraph  Hill,  he 
passed  a  pawn-shop  window,  full  of  deadly 
weapons,  they  made  more  ridiculous  the 
thought  of  arming  himself.  He  could  not 
believe  that  a  man  would  confront  him 
with  a  pistol  in  the  open  street  without 
preliminaries  during  which,  now  that  he 
knew  Paulter's  confirmed  hatred  of  him, 
the  odds  would  be  even.  With  Ethel  Marr 
once  persuaded  across  Mary  Eastwood's 
threshold,  it  never  would  be  necessary  for 
Kendry  to  approach  Telegraph  Hill  again, 
or  indeed,  if  he  strictly  maintained  the 
impersonal  character  of  his  interest  in 
Miss  Marr,  for  him  to  see  her  again.  At 
Mary's  she  would  discover  the  current  on 
which  she  gently  might  voyage  to  a  broad- 
er, brighter  life;  and  by  a  gradual  process, 
Paulter,  unable  to  follow  her,  would  dis- 
appear. 

It  was  improbable  that  Paulter  would 
lie  in  wait  for  him  at  noon;  and  that 
hour  would  give  to  Kendry's  visit  the  busi- 
ness aspect  he  wished  her  mother  to  note. 
Those  minds  to  which  it  would  have  seemed 
heroic  for  him  to  seek,  for  the  emblazon- 
ment of  his  history,  a  violent  encounter 
with  Paulter  at  Miss  Marr's  door,  never 
would  have  conceived  the  idea  that  was 
bringing   him   there.     No   such    meeting, 


howsoever  disastrous  to  Paulter,  could  he 
so  sanely  satisfactory  or  so  helpful  to 
Kendry's  plans  as  an  easy  avoidance  of 
him.  Kendry  approached  the  steep 
through  a  busy  street  on  made  ground 
that  in  the  days  of  '49  had  been  bay  an- 
chorage for  the  Argonauts.  From  the 
beacon  point  of  those  times  the  hill  top 
had  been  changed  to  a  Sunday  resort  in 
a  garden  surrounded  by  a  wall.  What 
of  promise  it  had  enjoyed  as  a  sightly 
residential  spot  had  vanished  before  its 
crowds,  its  beer  and  the  growth  of  China- 
town near  cne  foot  of  it.  Its  Sunday 
vogue  had  diminished,  the  long  glass  roof 
of  its  casino  had  stayed  a  dead  landmark 
from  the  waters  of  the  Gate,  the  wall  had 
crumbled.  The  casino  had  gone  the  way 
of  all  wood  and  glass  in  a  nocturnal  glory 
of  huge  flames  lighting  many  miles  of  land 
and  water.  Now  its  site  lay  waste  and 
the  rest  of  the  hill  was  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  Italians. 

Its  pines  and  cypresses  surviving  in  the 
garden,  its  remnants  of  coping,  its  stiff 
inclines  and  changing  foreground,  gave 
some  reminiscence  of  the  motherland. 
Many  of  the  houses  were  of  wood  unpaint- 
ed,  warping  in  the  sun;  two  of  its  sides 
had  been  torn  to  abrupt  declivities  by 
graders  and  quarrymen;  it  was  like  a 
stage  Italy,  unfortunately  .seen  by  day- 
light and  lacking  in  reality.  Silent  night 
dressed  it  with  an  enormous  background 
of  stars  and  glinting  water  and  silhouettes 
of  far  mountains  against  the  rising  moon; 
and  it  sank  to  a  mere  vantage  point.  But 
on  a  gusty  morning  after  a  rain  Kendry's 
eyes  were  held  by  the  scattered  weeds,  the 
uncovered  yellow  wounds  in  the  earth, 
the  musty  spaces  of  gloom  beneath  the 
underpinnings  of  houses  that,  roof  by  sill, 
with     intermingling     ashes     and     debris, 
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scrambled  up  from  the  noise  and  ugliness 
and  neglect  of  the  water-front. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  scene  that  depressed 
Kendry;  perhaps  it  was  something  weigh- 
ing on  his  subconsciousness.  He  saw  no 
man.  The  flat  spaces  were  full  of  young 
children  who  smiled  up  to  him,  playing 
unguarded  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  He 
followed  the  chain  rail  along  the  brink 
and  stood  before  the  house  of  Mrs.  Marr 
and.  her  daughter.  Its  inner  silence  and 
the  swept  area  before  it  distinguished  it 
from  the  rest;  but  the  curtains  at  the 
French  windows  on  either  side  oi"  the  door 
were  of  cheap  Nottingham,  the  knob  hung 
loose,  the  faded  jig-saw  work  was  blistered 
and  broken.  It  was  not  the  house  of  two 
women  who  lived  better  than  their  neigh- 
bors in  a  mean  street.  A  woman  in  a 
calico  gown  eyed  him  with  curiosity  from 
the  next  house.  The  sound  of  his  feet  on 
the  veranda  disconcerted  him.  There  were 
several  outcomes  possible  to  this  uninvited 
visit.  He  paused.  He  could  not  bring 
in  his  great  idea  through  that  narrow  por- 
tal and  set  it  naked  for  her  mother  to 
revere;  her  mother  would  not  understand, 
or  understanding,  would  not  believe;  so 
the  little  that  he  knew  of  her  persuaded 
him.  Without  warning  the  door  opened 
and  he  felt  himself  under  the  suspicion  in 
two  eyes  of  faded  gray. 

"Is  Miss  Marr  in?"  he  said.  He  saw  a 
woman  who  never  had  been  beautiful,  but 
who  once  had  been  pretty  and  doll-like. 
He  felt  that  she  divined  who  he  was. 
Her  undecided  mouth  and  chin  worked  as 
if  consuming  in  silence  a  weak  tendency 
to  yield  up  the  truth. 

"Miss  Ethel  Marr,"  Kendry  defined, 
more  for  the  affability  he  hoped  she  might 
contract  from  him.  Her  glance,  from  a 
silvered  head  smaller  and  narrower  than 
her  daughter's,  refused  to  return  to  Ken- 
dry. Involuntarily  she  swung  the  door 
a  little  against  him.  She  turned  for  a 
doubtful  look  up  steep  stairs  that  finished 
close  behind  her.  An  answer  seemed 
forced  from  her. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  decided  step  at  the  upper 
landing.  Kendry  saw  two  shoes  and  the 
girl's  familiar  skirt,  then  a  revelation  of 
her  waist,  her  shoulders,  her  mouth,  her 
compelling  eyes.  They  rather  startlingly 
reminded  him  that  the  girl  who  dwelt  so 


romantically  on  his  impersonal  fancy  was 
of  flesh  and  blood.  Against  the  low  ceiling 
and  beside  the  smaller  woman  who  leaned 
back  with  a  faint,  irrelevant  smile,  Ethel 
Marr  loomed  not  quite  as  the  docile  spirit 
his  imagination  had  come  to  picture  her. 
She  was  under  her  own  roof  and  it  might 
have  been  evident  that  she  was  prepared 
for  the  situation  she  was  taking  in  hand. 
Kendry,  in  a  man's  surrender  to  her  softly 
vital  presence,  fell  from  self-confidence. 
He  laughed  rather  helplessly  to  her  in  the 
brief  moment  while  the  girl's  look  met  and 
vanquished  the  will  of  her  mother. 

"You've  come  to  acknowledge  your 
coat,"  said  Miss  Marr.  "That  was  more 
than  I  expected.  You  must  come  in. 
This  is  Mr.  Kendry,  mother." 

There  was  a  door  at  either  side  of  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Marr  smiled  queer- 
ly  from  the  threshold  of  the  one  whose 
knob  she  grasped. 

"I  know  how  irregular  this  seems.  1 
shall  explain  it  to  you,"  he  hastened  en- 
gagingly to  say  to  her.  The  lady  kept 
fading  away  from  him.  Miss  Marr  opened 
the  opposite  door,  breaking  the  silence. 
Automatically  he  completed  his  separation 
from  her  mother.  He  found  his  head  near 
the  ceiling  of  a  square  room  he  could  have 
crossed  in  three  strides.  It  contained  too 
much  heavy  furniture  upholstered  in  vivid 
blue  and  yellow  plush.  There  was  a  wax 
cross  in  a  glass  case  above  the  mantel  and 
there  was  a  heavy  bible  on  a  table  of  its 
own.  Sea-shells  flanked  the  meager  fire- 
place, and  yellowed  family  photographs  in 
round  walnut  frames  hung  against  the  cold 
blue  figures  of  the  wall  paper.  It  made  her 
the  more  wonderful  when  she  closed  him 
in  and  stood,  in  her  direct  gaze  at  him, 
her  fine  completeness  of  contour,  as  incon- 
gruous with  these  surroundings  as  he  was 
himself. 

"Shall  I  hope  to  have  your  mother  hear 
what  I've  come  for?"  said  Kendry.  Her 
eyes  widened  in  the  way  he  had  so  re- 
marked on  the  mountain-side;  her  mouth 
compressed  and  she  threw  open  the  door 
to  the  entry.  It  disclosed  her  mother, 
again  with  her  hand  upon  the  knob  across 
the  way,  her  glance  unwillingly  held  on 
Kendry.  Miss  Marr  did  not  turn  to  see 
the  effect  of  her  act.  "I  have  no  secrets 
from  my  mother,"  she  said  colorlessly. 
The  elder  woman's  cheek  reddened;    she 
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coughed  and  hurried  up  the  stairs.  Miss 
Marr  seemed  to  go  on  in  a  plain  statement 
of  fact,  unmixed  with  emotion;  but  it  was 
forcing  a  physiognomy  molded  to  frank- 
ness and  feeling.  "She  thinks  that  any 
not  unfavorable  impression  I  may  have 
had  of  you  was  based  on  my  inexperience, 
my  credulity,"  she  said.  "She  thinks 
you've  come  to  ask  us  questions  about 
Mr.  Paulter." 

The  door  remained  open;  he  was  not 
sure  that  Mrs.  Marr's  flight  had  continued 
beyond  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Through 
the  girl's  mute  exterior  Kendry  saw  her 
keen  hope  that  he  might  prove  what  would 
justify  her  and  confound  her  mother.  It 
marked  the  end  of  her  self-possession.  He 
delightfully  took  hold. 

"Suppose  that  I  never  ask  you  any 
question  remotely  connected  with  Mr. 
Paulter?"  he  arched.  Her  mouth  curled 
roundly  at  the  corners;  but  she  checked 
the  breath  she  had  caught. 

"Shall  you  not?"  She  held  him  to  the 
letter.  Yet  something  that  had  endured 
through  the  hours  of  their  meeting  in  the 
chaparral  now  was  already  melting  before 
his  full  responsiveness. 

"1  shall  not,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  messen- 
ger to  you  from  Mary  Eastwood,  the  lady 
who  models  in  clay.  She  wishes  to  know 
if  you  will  sit  for  her  for  a  bust,  in  return 
for  a  substantial  acknowledgment.  It's 
the  Eastwood  family.  You'll  sit  com- 
fortably in  a  pleasant  house  and  talk  to 
Miss  Eastwood.  She's  a  woman  of  much 
accomplishment.  From  time  to  time  all 
the  interesting  people  in  town  drop  in 
there — which  of  course  shuts  me  out,"  he 
playfully  added.  "Should  you  think  of 
turning  your  time  into  money,  nothing 
else  would  be  quite  so  cheerful  or  so  re- 
munerative." 

She  followed  him  with  the  pleased  won- 
der of  a  child. 

"I  don't  see,"  she  laughed;  "why  does 
she  wish  to  model  me?" 

"That's  an  embarrassing  question,"  said 
Kendry,  much  at  ease.  "I'm  not  used  to 
telling  a  girl  in  one  heroic  dose  that  she's 
beautiful;  it's  too  important  a  fact!  I 
generally  try  to  suggest  it  to  her  homeo- 
pathically.  So  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to 
ask  Miss  Eastwood,"  he  slyly  said.  He 
was  not  the  man  of  forty  he  aimed  to  be 
and  he  could  not  responsibly  gauge  the 


quality  of  her  young  receptive  gaze. 
Some  cloud  presently  gathered  on  her 
horizon. 

"She's  seen  me?"  she  brought  him  up. 

"Not  with  her  own  eyes,  yet,"  he  was 
forced  to  say.  "But  I've  described  you 
to  her.  I've  been  a  good  deal  with  her 
in  the  galleries,  in  Europe.  I  understand 
her  tastes." 

"You  told  her  all  about  our  meeting?" 
she  flushed.  "You  told  her  everything?" 
He  kept  nodding,  cheerfully. 

"Perhaps  not  all  I  heard,  but  all  I 
saw,"  was  all  he  could  save  for  her  pride. 

"She  didn't  think  I  was — queer?"  Miss 
Marr  pursued,  lifting  her  eyes. 

"How  could  she!"  said  Kendry.  "I 
described  you  to  her." 

"And  you  didn't  think  I  was — queer?" 
she  came  accusatively.  Her  head  dropped 
toward  him,  accenting  the  importance  of 
it.     Her  eyes  widened  at  his  reply: 

"Just  your  entrance  into  a  room  would 
say  'No!'  to  that;  merely  your  presence 
would  prevent  the  question!  I  hope  you'll 
at  once  answer  favorably  to  a  letter  that's 
coming  from  Miss  Eastwood?"  After  a 
moment  she  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  It  wouldn't  prevent  it  in  her  mind," 
she  said.  "  I  should  be  a  mystery  to  her. 
I  couldn't  be  anything  else.  One  couldn't 
lay  one's  whole  history  bare  for  her,"  she 
found  it  hard  to  say.  "One  doesn't  count 
on  its  being  laid  half  bare,  by  an  accident. 
One," — she  searched,  "one  doesn't  know 
what  to  do  about  it!" 

He  was  under  arraignment  for  having 
confided  so  much  about  her  to  Mary  East- 
wood. Yet  he  agreeably  felt,  and  not 
knowing  why,  that  without  too  much  re- 
luctance she  was  yielding  him  the  place 
chance  had  given  him  through  their 
episode. 

"All  sorts  of  things  are  solved  by  com- 
plete frankness,"  Jack  Kendry  alluringly 
filled  the  void.  "  You  are  too  magnificent,  if 
you  please,  to  go  on  as  you  are.  I  ^ant 
to  change  all  that,  in  a  way  to  please  you; 
but  I  myself  can't  do  it,  in  the  social  nature 
of  things.  So  I  want  you  to  know  Mary. 
I'd  have  said  this  the  moment  I  entered  the 
house,  if  I  hadn't  been  afraid  that  you'd 
doubt  the  personal  equation — that  you 
wouldn't  believe  that  the  obligation  will 
be  not  in  the  least  yours,  but  hers  and  mine. 
I'm  full  of  my  big  idea.     I  shall  never  know 
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quite  how  much  of  it  I  owe  to  myself  and 
how  much  I  owe  to  waking  up  to  look  so 
comfortably  at  you!" 

He  stirred  with  a  happiness  in  saying 
this.  She  had  been  held  fascinated.  Her 
striving  to  match  him  was  with  some  loss 
of  steadiness. 

"I  haven't  been  urged  to  believe  you. 
Even  if  I  had  been — "  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  little  frayed  spot  in  her  skirt, 
then  at  the  harsh  surrounding  colors  that 
seemed  to  drive  the  two  young  people  at 
each  other.  "I  happened  to  hear  Miss  East- 
wood give  her  name  in  a  shop,  once,  when 
she  was  ordering  some  lace,"  she  began 
again.  "She'd  come  here,  some  day. 
She'd  wonder  why  I  haven't  made  any 
compromise:  why  I  haven't  given  some- 
thing of  myself  to  this  room;  why  I'm 
quite  without  such  people  as  might  visit 
me.  She  wouldn't  understand  that  I  can't 
be  pathetic;  I  couldn't  sit  down  to  the 
mockery  of  accepting  my  situation  in  life. 
If  she  found  me  in  a  mood  to  smash  it  all, 
without  counting  the  cost — I  should  fatigue 
her,  I  should  frighten  her.  We  should  end 
in  politeness." 

"Ah,  but  you  have  your  impression 
from  Mary's  exterior!"  he  glowed.  "She 
is  a.  bit  like  a  Gothic  cathedral;  but  you'd 
penetrate  to  the  high  altar,  behind  the 
railing!  And  you'd  be  quite  as  good  for 
her  as  she'd  be  for  you.  You  must  come!" 
he  smiled.     "Fate  requires  it." 

He  thought  he  had  convinced  her.  Her 
look  fell  before  his  steadfast  will;  she 
tapped  her  fingers.  He  imagined  a  jewel 
on  one  of  them.,  of  deep  reflecting  blue. 

"  Didn't  Mr.  Paulter,"  she  halted  him — 
"didn't  he  threaten  you  if  you  came 
here?"  It  made  him  survey  her  more 
inquiringly. 

"Had  he  the  least  right?"  he  asked,  the 
one  assurance  lacking. 

"No — no!"  was  her  rich  vehemence,  her 
eyes  dilating.  "I  only  wish  you  to  know 
why  I'm  sitting  here  with  the  key  of  the 
street  door;  why  I  fled  from  you  yester- 
day, into  the  Morgue." 

"  I  drove  you  into  the  Morgue?"  Kendry 
gasped. 

"I  had  come  from  the  Police  Head- 
quarters about  the  robbery;  I  had  discovered 
the  Morgue,  across  the  way.  There  was  a 
body  of  a  girl  there,  who  had  shot  herself. 
It  fascinated  me.     I  kept  looking  at  her, 


trying  to  believe  that  things  could  get  So 
bad  for  one  as  that!" 

"They  can't!"  Kendry  shuddered.  "You 
must  come  to  Miss  Eastwood's!"  it  made 
him  say.  There  was  a  shudder,  too,  be- 
hind her  thoughts: 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  that  you 
will  avoid  Mr.  Paulter!" 

"I  don't  intend  to  seek  him  out,"  said 
Kendry.     She  shook  her  head. 

"That  isn't  enough.  It's  too  wretched 
for  me,  if  you  please,  to  think  that  it  might 
be  the  beginning  of  a  tragedy.  I'm  too 
much  alone;  I  can't  stand  up  under  any 
more  weight.  You  mustn't  let  any  gener- 
ous impulse  bring  you  to  this  neighbor- 
hood  " 

She  was  on  her  feet  at  the  sound  of  a 
step  outside.  There  was  a  hearty  whistle 
and  a  drumming  on  the  street  door.  Ken- 
dry heard  her  mother  hurrying  down  the 
stairs.  The  girl  threw  open  the  door  at 
the  back  of  the  room;  she  paled. with  the 
bending  of  her  will  to'control  him. 

"This  way,"  she  whispered.  His  im- 
pulse was  to  yield  to  what  would  calm  her 
but  he  stood  still. 

"Do  let  me  go  as  I  came,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  know  how  to  run  away." 

"Won't  you  please!"  she  pleaded.  She 
was  not  aware  of  her  mother,  of  a  look  from 
her  of  disapproval  and  of  anxiety.  They 
heard  the  door-knob  tried,  then  a  tattoo 
on  the  panel.  The  girl  came  and  held  her 
hands  out  to  him.  "You  must  come!" 
she  said. 

He  followed  her  through  the  dining- 
room.  He.  had  a  glimpse  of  white  plates 
and  of  plaid  napkin  rings,  of  a  sewing- 
machine  and  a  canary  bird,  of  a*  hanging 
shelf  stuffed  with  old  magazines.  She 
hastened  to  throw  open  the  French  window 
that  led  into  the  rear  yard.  They  heard 
Paulter  jocularly  summoning  some  one  to 
arise  and  let  him  in.  It's  familiarity  added 
to  Kendry's  annoyance. 

"I  shall  have  to  meet  him  and  have  it 
out  with  him,"  he  was  forced  to  follow  her 
to  say.  They  were  in  a  barren  inclosure 
that  might  have  been  a  green  garden. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"There  isn't  anything  to  have  out,"  she 
kept  along.  "There'll  be  nothing  to  bring 
us  together  again.  I  shall  not  go  to  Miss 
Eastwood."  She  pushed  her  hair  from 
her  heated   cheek.     The  opening   of   the 
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gate  in  the  boarding  completed  the  vexa- 
tious contrast  for  Kendry.  She  stood 
straight  and  breathless,  invincible  in  her 
helplessness,  for  a  young  man  with  red 
blood  in  his  veins.  The  background  was 
to  him  a  blur  of  weeds,  of  blackened 
boards,  of  the  crude  colors  flapping  from 
nearby  clothes-lines.  "  I  haven't  seemed 
grateful,  but  I  am,"  she  offered  her  hand. 
It  was  the  passing  of  all  her  doubt.  The 
current  through  their  fingers  came  out  of 
her  inner  consciousness,  indifferent  as  to 
time,  place,  circumstance.  It  was  in- 
different as  to  any  man's  great  idea.  Over 
her  shoulder  he  saw  her  mother  at  the 
window,  palely  fixed  on  them.  He  could 
have  drawn  Ethel  Marr  through  that  gate, 
he  could  have  closed  out  the  face  and  the 
tattooing  on  the  street  door  for  her  for- 
ever. 

"You  must  come!"  he  gripped  her  hand, 
all  masculine.     "I  want  you  to  come!" 

His  thrill  marveled  within  him  even 
when  he  reached  the  plane.  It  was  on 
account  of  Mary,  he  told  himself.  It  was 
because  now  he  should  be  able  to  make 
Mary  feel  it  as  he  felt  it.  It  was  because 
in  that  stirring  of  Mary's  generosity  the 
current  he  counted  on  to  bring  her  to 
himself  would  be  set  flowing.  Then  should 
the  idea  have  justified  itself,  to  his  heart 
and  to  his  world. 

His  pleasant  glow  of  recollection  of  the 
moment  at  the  gate  kept  returning,  as  if 
there  were  even  more  beauty  in  it  than  he 
had  yet  fathomed. 

But  he  was  not  a  girl,  locked  in  a  low- 
ceiled  room  with  a  window  through  whose 
curtains  showed  the  canting  telegraph  poles 
down  below  an  ugly  precipice  amid  the 
rusty  jetsam  of  a  freight  railway.  And  he 
did  not  lie  for  hours,  again  and  again  going 
over  that  scene  where  so  luminously,  so 
magically  he  had  created  an  atmosphere 
as  of  the  great  romantic,  alluring  world. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

SOME    INDICATIONS 

He  announced  to  Mary  that  if  Ethel 
Marr  came  to  her  Miss  Marr  should  be  able 
to  say  that  she  did  not  see  him  at  the  East- 
woods. He  received  from  Mary  the  mes- 
sage, "She's  come,"  and  for  three  weeks 
he  was  treated  to  no  further  information. 
After  enough  time  should  elapse  to  estab- 


lish for  Mrs.  Marr  the  detached  benevo- 
lence of  his  motives,  he  counted  on  the 
pleasure  of  an  occasional  glimpse  of  his 
young  woman;  and  meanwhile  he  had  ex- 
pected Mary,  in  his  weekly  visit,  to  be 
interesting  with  some  report  of  progress. 
His  first  opportunity  to  hear  Mary  speak 
had  been  clouded  by  the  presence  of  others, 
save  for  a  moment.  It  was  a  moment 
Mary  created  and  could  have  created 
sooner,  he  thought,  and  have  held  longer. 
She  had  made  no  use  of  it,  as  he  had  taken 
for  granted  she  spontaneously  would,  to 
come  at  once  to  the  affairs  of  her  model. 
When  on  his  second  visit  they  were  alone 
and  Mary  had  responded,  "She  comes 
regularly,"  and  had  passed  to  subjects 
more  of  her  own  intimate  concern,  Kendry 
had  waited  patiently  for  her  to  return  to 
Ethel  Marr.  That  she  did  not,  set  him 
pondering.  It  was  his  opportunity  to 
show  mature  restraint  of  his  wonder  why 
Mary  took  so  to  the  letter  his  disclaimer 
of  the  personal  with  Miss  Marr.  On  his 
third  visit  he  lived  up  to  this  opportunity, 
just  as  he  maintained  his  resolve  not  to 
broach  the  personal  between  himself  and 
Mary.  His  success  gratified  but  did  not 
enliven  him.  It  was  not  the  Mary  with 
whom  he  discussed  the  crudities  of  a  young 
democracy,  that  kept  him  going;  it  was 
the  Mary  whom  he  imagined  blossoming 
some  day  into  new  being  under  the  all- 
developing  influence  of  a  passion  for  him- 
self. Around  her  he  had  assumed  the 
starting  point  for  what  the  idea  was  to 
accomplish  for  Miss  Marr.  It  was  to  keep 
her  buoyed  till  some  large  event — which  he 
quite  blankly  left  the  future  to  compose — ■ 
should  establish  her  happiness. 

It  made  an  interval  his  other  preoccu- 
pations could  not  deprive  of  dullness  and 
vacancy.  The  sight  one  evening  of  the 
little  man  with  the  great  ears,  whom  he 
suspected  of  knowing  Paulter,  caused  Ken- 
dry to  follow  him  into  that  frescoed  res- 
taurant. Close  self  -  examination  would 
have  shown  that  Kendry  hoped  to  hear 
something  about  Paulter  and  from  this 
something  that  would  touch  on  Miss  Marr. 
The  little  man  sat  down  at  the  table  where 
again  the  Pole  and  the  mariner  were  dining. 
As  Kendry  joined  them  he  saw  at  the  rear 
of  the  room  Paulter,  at  a  table  with  some 
women.  He  sat  with  his  back  to  Paulter 
and  found  the  Pole  and  the  sailor  in  dis- 
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consolate  moods.  Kendry  brightened  their 
meal  with  wine  and  with  good  tobacco.  It 
brought  forth  some  of  their  history.  The 
little  man's  name  was  Collins;  he  kept 
recurring  to  the  counterfeit  dollars,  in- 
sinuating that  a  gentleman  of  Kendry's 
force  and  power  was  ready  to  look  into 
that  matter  of  public  concern  and  would 
accept  the  assistance  of  the  two  across  the 
table.  They  said  that  their  time  was  too 
taken  by  their  private  struggles.  The 
Pole  had  five  children,  dwelling  in  a  cellar. 
One  of  them  or  another  was  always  ill. 
Once  a  week  he  sat  up  for  the  night,  that 
his  wife  might  sleep  consecutive  hours. 
Once  a  week  he  extravagantly  dined  for 
fifty  cents  at  this  restaurant,  and  saw  the 
world.  He  was  born  to  think,  not  to  labor 
with  his  hands,  he  said,  shrugging  at  his 
pricked  fingers.  His  one  great  act,  in 
addition  to  his  writings,  for  which  the 
world  was  not  yet  ripe,  would  be  to  kill 
some  representative  plutocrat.  It  was  only 
thus  that  the  rich  could  be  made  to  fear 
and  to  scatter  their  wealth.  The  sailor 
gruffly  dubbed  him  a  damned  anarchist. 

The  sailor  was  altered  and  worn.  He 
just  had  been  going  to  forsake  the  sea. 
He  had  been  going  to  have  a  home — and 
something  more,  which  Kendry  guessed 
was  not  masculine.  He  had  bought  into 
a  schooner  and  the  schooner  was  returning 
from  Tahiti  with  another  three  thousand 
dollars  added  to  his  interest  in  her.  She 
would  be  returning  from  Tahiti,  till  Hell 
froze  over.  His  three  partners  had  jug- 
gled the  insurance — there  was  nothing  left 
for  him.  A  sailor  was  like  a  seal,  he  said; 
he  couldn't  live  always  in  the  water;  and, 
when  he  came  ashore  to  make  his  nest, 
they  had  him  skinned  before  he  was  cold. 
It  was  "up  to  the  rich — always  up  to  the 
rich,"  the  Pole  said,  echoing  his  hollow 
laugh.  Collins  kept  covertly  ridiculing 
them  in  a  way  that  sought  ingratiation 
with  Kendry. 

The  sailor  pointed  his  red  hand  past 
Kendry  to  one  whose  face  he  said  it  would 
soothe  his  soul  to  change  to  aspic.  Did 
they  know  that  man  Paulter?  He  had 
taken  Paulter's  gun  from  him  one  night, 
at  Port  Costa.  Paulter  was  a  youth  then, 
and  had  received  back  his  revolver,  minus 
the  lead,  and  had  been  icked  landwards. 
Paulter  was  a  crony  of  the  three  who  just 
had  flim-flammed  him. 


The  Pole  knew  him.  It  was  a  story 
about  a  girl  from  Bialystok,  arriving  with- 
out friends  and  with  little  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Not  the  fat-faced  pudding, 
with  two  currants  for  eyes,  who  was  serv- 
ing her  proper  destiny  beside  him  to-night; 
no — a  little  girl  with  a  wonderful  lighting 
up  of  the  face  and  made  of  credulity — in 
the  wisdom  of  our  Father  in  Heaven — and 
with  no  friends!  Paulter  also  did  business 
with  that  diminutive  Ting  Lee,  with  the 
wire  muscles  pulling  his  thin  skin  and 
with  the  ugly  cicatrix  under  his  chin — 
Kendry  remembered  the  Chinaman  he  had 
met  for  a  few  moments  at  Chan  Kow's. 
Ting  Lee  was  the  richest  man  in  China- 
town, wherefore  he  could  have  no  soul — 
not  even  a  Chinese  soul. 

The  sailor  demurred.  The  richest  China- 
man was  Chan  Kow,  who  lived  in  a  house 
without  an  entrance  from  any  street. 
The  sailor  knew  a  few  things!  He  had 
talked  with  an  ex-detective,  who  had 
started  honestly  to  clean  out  Chinatown, 
and  was  now  in  Shanghai — alife  of  racing- 
ponies  and  sing-song  girls — money  like 
water!  Chan  Kow,  he  heard,  had  a  harem 
that  would  chorus  a  grand  opera — white 
women  preferred.  God  made  the  world! 
He  kicked  back  his  chair  in  disgust  for  all 
existence.  The  Pole  translated  him;  it 
was  "up  to  the  rich,  always  up  to  the 
rich!"  Together  the  incongruous  pair 
left  the  restaurant,  registering  queerly  on 
Kendry's  mind.  Collins  proposed  that 
Kendry  join  him,  for  the  good  of  civiliza- 
tion, if  Kendry  believed  Paulter  was  con- 
nected with  the  counterfeiters  in  China- 
town, and  clean  out  that  gang.  He  had 
made  a  guess,  he  said,  at  what  Kendry 
had  been  doing  in  that  quarter.  The  pro- 
posal was  one  Kendry  could  not  answer 
without  throwing  more  intimate  a  light 
upon  himself.  He  ignored  it,  contem- 
plating the  shifty  eyes  under  Collins's 
shaggy  brows.  He  likened  Collins,  in- 
wardly, to  some  bad  cross  with  a  persistent 
strain  of  skye-terrier.  At  this  moment 
Kendry's  shoulder  was  rudely  countered 
from  the  rear  and  the  wine  in  his  raised 
glass  sent  wetting  his  fingers.  Paulter 
passed.  Kendry  stared  and  was  himself 
stared  at  tensely  with  expectation  by 
Collins  and  by  those  at  the  adjoining 
tables. 

The  powdered  woman  who  had  preceded 
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Paulter  waited  for  him  at  the  _ashier's 
desk.  Her  eyes  fixed  with  patent  approval 
upon  Kendry,  unaware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Paulter  turned  as  if  to  afford  Ken- 
dry  full  opportunity,  his  curling  smile 
drifting  for  a  moment  to  Collins.  There 
was  a  hush  at  the  near  tables;  when  Paul- 
ter leisurely  let  his  companion  out  on  to 
the  street  the  hush  rose  to  a  whisper  of 
comment. 

Kendry  continued  looking  at  space  until 
at  length  people  ceased  to  look  at  him. 
He  did  not  listen  to  one  or  two  remarks 
of  examinative  Collins,  intended  to  be 
sympathetic.     Soon  Collins  rose. 

"1  admired  your  nerve,  Mr.  Kendry. 
He's  a  dangerous  man." 

"So  am  I.  Go  to  the  devil!"  said  Ken- 
dry. It  fairly  represented  his  state  of 
mind.  He  did  not  intend  to  be  drawn 
into  a  public  brawl  with  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstance neatly  prearranged  by  the  ene- 
my. But  how  great  an  affront  was  a  man 
to  let  pass,  no  matter  what  his  reasoning? 
That  question  sufficiently  depressed  him. 
He  recognized  in  his  calculating  restraint 
an  inherited  trait  that  had  helped  to  make 
his  father  a  successful  man.  But  had  this 
been  present  in  his  father  at  twenty-four? 
The  more  direct,  impulsive  surrender  to 
anger  seemed  at  that  moment  a  sure  sign 
of  the  honest,  the  all  wholesome  being. 
Kendry  had  compounded  his  conflicting 
impulses  and  the  logical  faculty  had  pre- 
vailed. But  that  laid  it  upon  him  to 
prove,  if  but  for  his  self-respect,  a  greater, 
finer  purpose  in  life  than  the  world  would 
be  quick  to  believe.  He  would  prove  it. 
The  encounter  with  Paulter  went  down 
into  the  bottle  and  remained  there,  corked 
and  exerting  a  pressure  that  hurt  him. 
The  hurt  was  his  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
the  idea  and  to  the  peace  of  a  gentle  girl. 
At  Mary's  she  must  have  found  comfort, 
and  thus  have  added  to  Paulter's  jealous 
fears.  After  to-night  Paulter  would  pro- 
ceed in  confidence  that  a  closer  approach, 
a  word,  would  cause  John  Kendry's  son 
to  quail.  Kendry  went  home.  It  was  un- 
necessary for  him  ever  to  dine  there  again, 
even  if  the  place  had  suited  his  taste. 

He  thought  he  conquered  the  pressure 
in  the  bottle,  by  reflection,  by  philosophy. 
But  if  he  drove  in  the  cork  the  tighter,  the 
effort  was  taken  up  somewhere  in  his  sub- 
jective consciousness.     It  was  not  pleasant 


to  be  embroiled  with  a  man  of  Paulter's 
type.  It  added  to  the  flatness,  the  next 
day,  of  his  knowing  nothing  through  Mary. 

He  sat  in  his  office  with  his  agent  when 
the  door  opened  to  a  heavy,  moon-faced 
Chinaman  of  striking  height,  clad  in  a 
coarse  blue  tunic  and  funnels.  The  Chinese 
kept  on  his  slouch  hat  and  sat  at  a  distance, 
blankly  holding  a  bundle  tied  in  a  cloth, 
his  heels  on  the  rung  of  a  chair.  It  amused 
Kendry  not  to  pay  him  attention  till  the 
agent  had  gone. 

"Qu  est  ce  qu  il  te  faut,  men  Dieu!" 
said  Chan  Kow.  "They  say  this  Paulter 
vows  to  kill  you.  It  is  enough  to  steal 
that  lovely  brass  hair  from  him.  Why  not 
leave  alone  his  business  affairs?"  His 
French,  rippling  from  those  thick  lips, 
was  endlessly  a  marvel. 

"If  you  know  him,  tell  him  I'm  not 
touching  his  business  affairs,"  said  Kendry. 
"And  tell  him  I'm  not  in  love  with  Miss 
Marr."     Chan  Kow  put  down  his  bundle. 

"Then  what?"  he  searched. 

"I'm  trying  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  her  life,  to  add  to  her  opportunities, 
to " 

"Mais,  out,  oui! — why?"  said  Chan 
Kow. 

"  For  the  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  see 
such  a  beautiful  girl  living  a  beautiful  life," 
said  Kendry.  Chan  Kow  stared  at  him 
over  his  broad  nose. 

"No  sabbee,"  he  said  at  length.  "What 
religion?  What  good  for  you?  At  your 
time  of  life  such  thoughts  should  go  for 
a  wife." 

"The  lady  I  want  to  marry  doesn't  need 
them,"  said  Kendry.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  confidence  as  safe  as  if  he  had  told  it  to 
the  sea.     "She  has  everything." 

"Except  a  husband!"  said  Chan  Kow. 
"Marry  her  and  go  to  Paris — ah,  Paris! — 
to-morrow!" 

"But  you  see,"  Kendry  laughed,  "the 
lady,  at  present,  doesn't  wish  to  marry — 
anyone."     Chan  "Kow  contemplated  him. 

"  If  a  girl  does  not  yearn  for  a  lover,  a 
husband,  a  child,  she  is  too  old  or  too 
young,  or  too  thin  in  the  blood,"  he  said. 
"Do  not  consider  yourself  too  sufficient 
where  nature  fails.  What  color?  What 
eyes?  I  think  the  brass  hair  is  strong,  in 
her  willow  -waist  and  in  the  pumping  of 
her  heart.     How  old,  this  other?" 

Kendry  reflected  that  there  had  been  no 
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need  for  his  opening  his  confidence.  "  She's 
thirty-one,"  he  had  to  continue. 

Chan  Kow  might  have  been  showing 
commendable  indifference  to  a  glass  of 
water  accidentally  thrown  in  his  face. 
Presently  he  smiled  and  opened  his  hands. 

"It  is  not  the  business  of  a  cochon  de 
Chinois!"  he  said.  "Let  us  get  on  to  the 
question  of  your  life.  A  lover  dead  is  of 
little  worth,  even  to  a  woman  of  thirty-one. 
You  must  shoot  this  Paulter  or  put  him  in 
jail.     Which?" 

"Jail!"  said  Kendry.  "I  don't  like  to 
judge  when  a  man  ought  to  die,  especially 
at  the  moment  he's  judging  when  I  ought 
to  die.  I  might  bias  him.  Is  Paulter  the 
chief  counterfeiter,  then?"  Chan  Kow 
mused,  looking  at  him. 

"Come  to  the  theater — the  Chinese 
theater — to-night,"  he  said.  "Come  in  a 
carriage.  If  possible,  bring  ladies.  In  the 
front  row  observe  a  fat,  rhinoceros-faced 
Chinaman,  something  like  Chan  Kow." 

"Mais,  out,  oui — why?"  said  Kendry. 
He  wondered  why  Chan  Kow  had  come  so 
unnoticeably  dressed;  he  remembered  see- 
ing him  abroad  in  silks  and  in  a  cap  with 
a  button. 

"Not  to  understand  Chinatown,  mon 
fils," the  old  man  smiled: "you  are  an  Occi- 
dental. But  to  see  such  things  as  concern 
you.  You  have  mentioned  Paulter  to  the 
authorities?"     He  watched  Kendry's  eye. 

"  I  haven't  enough  cause  to,"  said  Ken- 
dry.    "Have  you?" 

Chan  Kow  looked  out  over  the  roofs. 
"The  lovely  willow  waist — how  old?"  he 
pondered.  "About  twenty,  I  think."  He 
thoughtfully  produced  from  his  bundle  a 
piece  of  jade  that  grew  on  Kendry's  ad- 
miration. It  was  easily  two  pounds  in 
weight  and  of  remarkable  depth  of  color. 
It  was  carved  with  unusual  vigor  for  a 
Chinese  workman,  in  the  image  of  a  snarl- 
ing dragon.  "Of  more  value  than  you 
must  quote  connected  with  my  name," 
Chan  Kow  smiled.  "  But  of  no  value  com- 
pared to  your  father's  friendly  deeds  for 
me.  I  thought  of  it  surrendering  to  those 
blue  eyes  of  twenty — of  it  turning  to  tur- 
quoise for  them.  Will  it  go  well  as  your 
gift  to  the  demoiselle  of  thirty-one — a 
trifle  discovered  in  Chinatown?" 

"li  you  pictured  it  in  Miss  Marr's  pos- 
session, I  shouldn't  think  of  its  going 
elsewhere,"  said  Kendry. 


"  You  are  a  stranger;  you  do  not  wish  to 
marry  her,"  Chan  Kow  corrected.  "  Even 
according  to  the  far  western  code,  it  would 
be  questionable.  Shall  I  send  it  to  the 
thirty-one,  with  your  card?" 

"I  do  think  it  would  please  her;  she's 
a  woman  of  the  finest  appreciations."  To 
this  Chan  Kow  grunted.  Kendry  wrote 
the  Eastwood  address  on  the  back  of  his 
card,  his  mind  trying  to  make  something 
of  the  mystery  in  which  his  Chinese  friend 
forever  moved.  It  baffled  him;  the  only 
thing  projecting  through  the  veil  was  the 
old  man's  friendship  for  the  son  of  his 
benefactor.  On  the  filling  of  the  doorway 
by  Henry  Eastwood,  Chan  Kow's  face 
faded  from  expression. 

"You  no  wanchee?"  he  squeaked,  point- 
ing to  his  bundle. 

"No  wanchee!"  Kendry  said,  acting  the 
part  thus  suggested  to  him.  Chan  Kow 
slouched  into  the  corridor  without  looking 
behind  him.  If  he  knew  so  much  about 
Paulter,  Kendry  thought,  it  would  be 
strange  if  he  did  not  know  more. 

Eastwood  spoke  from  an  unaccustomed 
languor.  "When  do  we  talk  over  that 
office  building,  for  you  and  Mab?"  he 
began. 

"  I'm  only  waiting  for  Mary  to  broach  it," 
said  Kendry.     Eastwood  shook  his  head. 

"Is  that  your  notion  of  getting  on  with 
women?" 

"When  they  know  what  they  want," 
Kendry  nodded. 

"My  boy,  they  never  know  what  they 
want!"  Eastwood  livened.  "They  expect 
you  to  tell  'em  that.  That's  why  I'm  here. 
Never  mind  "business.  It's  Miss  Marr,"  he 
let  out,  with  a  glance  preparatory.  "You 
ought  to  come  up  to  the  house!"  He 
shook  his  head  again.     Kendry  laughed. 

"  I'm  about  as  frequent  as  fast-day  now," 
he  said.     "Your  dog  won't  bark  at  me." 

"Once  a  week  won't  do,  my  boy!" 
Eastwood  burst,  bringing  his  hand  down 
on  the  desk.  "Now  don't  think  I'm 
fussing  about  Mab,"  he  smiled  heartily, 
"'cause  I'm  not.  But  let  me  hand  you 
out  something  as  a  brother  might;  not 
advice,  but  example.  While  you  are  hum- 
ming and  hawing  with  Mab  in  your  ex- 
alted Harvard  way,  I'm  going  to  marry 
Miss  Marr." 

A  thrill  tore  through  Kendry,  of  more 
elements  than  he  could  define. 
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"Has  she — "  he  gasped.  Eastwood 
threw  up  his  hands. 

"Give  the  young  lady  a  chance!"  he 
cried.  "I've  just  discovered  it  myself. 
I've  been  off  my  feed  for  a  week — couldn't 
sleep,  loose  in  the  waist-band,  couldn't 
eat — I  haven't  done  a  stroke  of  business 
for  seven  days!"  he  pronounced,  in  awe 
of  his  condition.  "Just  now  I  came  around 
a  corner  and  there  was  Miss  Marr!  It 
nearly  knocked  me — all  in  the  solar 
plexus  —  pinwheels  in  the  diaphragm.  I 
went  off  and  had  a  quiet  drink  and  diag- 
nosed my  case.  I've  always  been  afraid," 
he  mused,  "that  I  should  be  waylaid  by 
some  conventional,  tailor-made,  pocket- 
handkerchief  young  party  from  Mab's 
choice  bunch — when  I  wasn't  looking. 
But,  it  was  just  the  happy  little  contrast 
that  set  me  off;  and  now,  that's  where  you 
come  in.  I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  believe 
that  Mab  has  been  quietly  sandpapering 
that  girl  from  the  moment  she  entered  the 
house.  Not  when  I'm  around;  Mab's  as 
civil  as  a  door-knob  to  her  then — '  Ring  and 
I'll  see  if  anybody's  in!'  Now  if  Mab  has 
taken  that  tack — why?  Just  rap  your  nut 
and  think  why!"  he  wisely  grimaced. 

"But  I  can't!"  said  Kendry.  "Anyone 
so  mild,  and  sweet,  and  charming " 

"Who?     Mab?"  said  her  brother. 

"Of  course,"  said  Kendry;  "but  I  was 
thinking  at  the  moment  of  Miss  Marr." 

"Well,  stop  thinking  of  Miss  Marr,  un- 
less you  want  to  chuck  Mab  altogether — 
which  you've  a  perfect  right  to  do.  If 
you've  been  trying  to  make  Mab  look  up, 
it's  time  to  come  and  notice  results. 
You've  not  said  a  word  to  her  about  Miss 
Marr  for  two  weeks — I  got  that  out  of 
Mab.  She  also  implies  that  you  are  losing 
your  fizz.  Of  course  she  thinks  you  see 
Miss  Marr  at  her  own  house;  and  I've  let 
her  think  so,  though  I  know  better.  Now, 
mother  invites  you  to  dine  with  us  to- 
night; and  if  you  have  an  engagement, 
smash  it!  For  either  one  or  the  other  of 
those  girls  is  going  to  blow  up  to-night — ■ 
mark  me!  Toddle  up  early,  with  that 
nice  little  deep-water  ripple  of  yours  that 
sets  'em  thinking.  Have  a  go  with  Mab 
before  Miss  Marr  arrives.  That  Telegraph 
Hill  will  be  an  awful  lot  of  leg  work  for 
me,  if  Miss  Marr  chucks  us." 

"We'll  go  to  the  Chinese  theater,  after- 
wards!" said  Kendry. 


"It's  your  say."  Eastwood  snatched 
his  hat.  "The  show  at  our  house  can't 
ring  up  without  you.  But  I  say,"  he 
stopped  at  the  door,  "you  ought  to  go  out 
and  watch  the  peacocks  at  the  Park,  about 
this  time  of  year.     Pan!" 

CHAPTER   IX 

A    GENERAL    ENGAGEMENT 

Kendry  was  stimulated,  as  he  was  an- 
nounced at  the  threshold  of  the  studio,  at 
seeing  prominently  on  one  of  the  pedestals 
the  cast  of  Donatello's  head  of  a  boy  of 
about  three  years  old,  which  they  had  ad- 
mired together  abroad.  He  had  given  it 
to  her  on  leaving  for  America  and  now  saw 
it  again  for  the  first  time.  The  studio 
was  the  familiar  large  room  at  the  rear, 
little  transformed  for  the  speckless  ar- 
rangement of  Mary's  tools  and  clay.  A 
dozen  other  pedestals  held  casts  by  her 
own  hand,  the  which,  if  they  lacked  char- 
acteristics of  their  own,  did  not  lack  the 
characteristics  of  Mary.  She  came  for- 
ward with  her  finger-tips  for  him  and  her 
smile  in  which  amusement  at  him  always 
seemed  to  lurk. 

"You're  to  sit  and  look  at  this  portrait," 
she  showed  him  a  bas-relief;  "and  there's 
a  reason  why  you  should  find  it  interest- 
ing. I'm  going  to  make  a  lightning  head 
of  you,  meanwhile."  She  went  silently 
to  work.  He  stared  at  the  bas-relief, 
and  any  excitement  he  had  derived  from 
the  visit  of  her  brother  cooled  away. 
Instead  he  felt  a  little  burning  spot  of 
rebellion;  he  felt  a  degree  ridiculous,  pos- 
ing thus.  It  the  more  decided  him  not  to 
be  the  first  to  cross  the  line  of  the  personal. 
That  was  to  reward  him  and  strengthen  a 
tactical  sense  in  him  with  regard  to  Mary. 
For  the  present  he  brought  his  mind  to  the 
bas-relief  and  became  interested  in  it. 

"This  is  a  good  departure,"  he  said. 
"It  has  a  new  quality— one  I  haven't  de- 
tected in  your  work  before." 

"And  the  likeness?"  Mary  said,  without 
looking  at  him. 

"Is  it  myself?"  he  asked,  with  some 
hesitancy.     Mary  laughed. 

"She  wouldn't  like  that!  She's  been 
scratching  at  it  for  weeks!" 

"Miss  Marr?"  said  Kendry.  "But  this 
is  important!  This  is  delightful!  It's  a 
career  for  her!"     He  stood  up. 
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"That's  better,"  said  Mary,  waiting  for 
him  to  regain  his  pose,  "  when  one  considers 
that  she  may  come  and  overhear  you,  at 
any  moment." 

"But  I'm  not  familiar  with  my  profile," 
said  Kendry.  "  I  never  see  it  except  in 
the  tailor's  glass,  and  then  I'm  hating  the 
tailor.     I  fancy  the  likeness  is  good." 

"And  all  from  memory!"  said  Mary. 
She  held  up  her  stick,  estimating  the  length 
of  his  nose.  "What  an  impression  you 
must  have  made  on  her,  in  two  interviews!" 
She  indicated  the  bas-relief.  "  It  was  my 
way  of  preventing  her  from  talking  me  to 
death  about  you.  Mother  says  you  really 
oughtn't,  you  know!"  She  stopped  and 
looked  at  him.  Kendry  pricked  up  his 
ears. 

"But  I  never  see  her!"  he  demurred. 
"If  she  thinks  I'm  a  matter  of  interest  to 
you,  it's  because  I've  made  her  think  you 
are  one  to  me.     Come!" 

"O,  you  are  a  matter  of  interest  to  me!" 
She  let  her  irony  weigh  lightly  in  her  tone, 
while  her  own  profile  came  under  his  exam- 
ination. "She'll  soon  be  here,"  said  Mary 
comfortingly.  "She'll  take  her  hat  off 
outside  and  bring  it  into  the  room  in  her 
hand,  because  her  hair  is  real  and  her  hat 
is  an  imitation."  At  which  she  colored,  as 
if  the  speech  echoed  unpleasantly  to  her. 

"Well,  dear  Mary,"  Kendry  nodded  to 
the  bas-relief,  "her  hair  always  will  be 
real,  but  her  hat  won't  always  be  imi- 
tation." 

"Is  that  an  announcement?"  said  Mary, 
in  the  voice  of  detachment.  "If  it  is," 
she  turned  to  him,  "I  don't  know  what 
Henry  will  say!  Mother's  been  trying  to 
nurse  him  through  with  this;  but  I  haven't 
yet  dared  to  tell  him  that  Miss  Marr  has 
decided  to  give  up  being  a  model.  She's 
going  to  work  in  a  paper-box  factory, 
to-morrow." 

Kendry's  surprise  and  chagrin  did  not 
come  to  his  tongue.  He  looked  at  the 
bas-relief;  he  thought  of  Eastwood's  sur- 
mises. He  wondered  why  she  did  not 
show  the  bust  she  had  been  making  of 
Miss  Marr;  he  wondered  if  the  green  dragon 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Mary  was  growing 
ever  more  mysterious.  Was  she  adding 
to  the  wall  between  them  that  he  might 
the  more  determinedly  knock  it  down? 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  him  as  she 
worked  on.    The  room  was  quiet,  the  light 


was  growing  subdued,  save  at  the  window 
beyond  her.  Her  movements,  her  thin 
erectness,  her  trim  costume  untouched  by 
a  sign  of  her  occupation;  they  made,  not 
a  finished  picture,  but  a  beginning  whereon 
her  romantic  awakening  would  fill  out 
every  lacking  line.  He  imagined  her 
turning  to  him  with  some  whole-hearted 
admission  by  which,  for  once,  she  stood 
at  the  mercy  of  his  kindness.  It  gave  a 
softer  look  to  her  alert  eyes;  it  took  out 
certain  shallows  at  her  temples  and  be- 
neath the  corners  of  her  mouth.  He 
imagined  her  saying:  "I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  your  idea;  I  believe  in  it  now; 
I  believe  in  you!"  He  turned  to  find  him- 
self absorbed  in  the  quiet  gaze  of  Ethel 
Marr  from  where  she  had  come  lightly  on 
to  the  rug  at  the  threshold.  He  jumped 
up,  bearing  the  precious  bas-relief. 

"This  is  a  promise,"  he  said.  "You 
mustn't  go  back  on  it!     I  beg  of  you!" 

She  was  at  loss;  she  flushed,  and  it 
slurred  her  greeting  to  her  hostess.  "I 
mean  that  it  points  the  way  to  your 
career,"  he  said,  as  she  faced  him,  with  her 
hat  in  her  hand.  With  some  confusion 
she  dropped  the  hat  behind  a  chair-back. 
He  remembered  having  seen  it  disappear 
around  a  street  corner,  on  its  way  to  the 
Morgue! 

"You  mean  I  ought  to  model?"  she  said. 

"It  will  open  the  world  to  you!"  said 
Kendry.  "You'll  have  an  atelier;  you'll 
have  a  salon;  you'll  become  famous!" 

She  shook  her  head.  "That  is  only  a 
tour  de  force,"  she  said,  glancing  at  her 
work.  "  I  couldn't  do  anything  else;  I 
couldn't  do  even  that  again.  I  had  watched 
you  for  a  long  time,  wondering  if  you  were 
dead.  Your  face  was  the  color  of  clay. 
It  wasn't  wonderful  that  it  should  cut  into 
my  memory,"  she  glanced  at  Mary  East- 
wood.    "  I  was  very  frightened." 

Their  intentness  upon  her  made  her  go 
over  to  the  Donatello  child.  Her  face 
illumined  at  this,  her  first  sight  of  that 
work.  Her  hand  rose  involuntarily  toward 
the  soft  round  cheek.  It  fell  on  Kendry's 
card,  preserved  with  its  Paris  date.  "  Oh ! " 
she  nodded,  looking  to  him.  "You  hadn't 
shown  me  this  before,"  she  said  to  Mary. 

"Jack's  monument  to  our  days  in  Italy," 
Mary  said,  with  sweetness  new  to  his  ears. 
Her  mother  came  and  greeted  the  girl  with 
a  warmth  that  gladdened  him. 
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"They  are  persuading  you  to  keep  on?" 
she  said,  pressing  the  girl's  hands.  Miss 
Marr's  eyes  widened  for  the  older  woman. 

"Your  daughter  says  it's  the  greatest 
thing  in  her  life,"  she  answered.  "It 
wouldn't  be  so  for  me.  It  wouldn't — " 
she  hesitated. 

"It  wouldn't  be  enough?"  said  the 
woman  who  had  been  beautiful  to  the  girl 
who  was.  "  You  couldn't  lend  yourself 
to  the  illusion  for  a  while,  as  a  pleasant 
avenue  into  the  broad  world?"  The  girl's 
hands  pressed  hers  fondly. 

"I  don't  believe  you  could  have!"  she 
confidently  smiled.  Their  quiet  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  ponderous  entrance  of 
Henry  Eastwood.  Such  social  success  as 
he  enjoyed  proceeded  from  the  manner  by 
which  now  he  self-reliantly  commended 
himself  to  Miss  Marr.  He  rapped  loudly 
upon  the  lintel  above  his  head,  and  to  their 
startled  attention  bowed  from  the  waist, 
his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

"On  to  the  banquet  hall!"  he  declaimed. 
"I've  mixed  a  tidy  little  tide  for  every 
lady ! "  There  was  announced  a  youth  who 
stood  at  the  threshold  in  diffidence  rarely 
beheld  there.  Eastwood  turned  it  into 
crimson  blushes.  "Little  hungry  Tommy 
Thornwick!"  Eastwood  roared,  leading 
him  forward  to  Miss  Marr.  "This  is  the 
handsomest  lady  sculptureen  in  captivity!" 
he  waved  to  her.  "And  this  is  little  emp- 
ty-tummy-Tommy!" The  youth  knocked 
over  a  chair  in  his  retirement  to  an  ob- 
scurity from  which  he  became  a  face 
raptly  drinking  in  Miss  Marr. 

At  the  table  Kendry  wondered  if  she 
had  ever  tasted,  before  dinner,  a  mixture 
of  such  strength  as  he  detected  in  his  glass. 

"What  have  you  put  in  this!"  Mary 
asked,  voicing  his  thought. 

"Sure,  now,"  Eastwood  dinned  at  Miss 
Marr,  in  something  of  a  brogue,  "'twill  do 
her  no  harm.  Tis  a  tender  little  drink — 
'for  a  tender  little  maid,  for  a  slender 
little  maid!'"  he  chanted  at  her  from  a 
heavy  chest.  She  contemplated  him  with- 
out a  sense  of  his  humor,  sipping  defen- 
sively at  her  glass.  He  seized  a  fork  and 
hammered  on  a  crystal  bowl.  "On  with 
the  feast,  let  food  be  unconfined!"  His 
sister  breathed  a  sigh  for  him. 

"You  melancholy  drawing-room  come- 
dian!" she  said. 

Kendry  heard  him  continue  to  his  silent 


audience.  Mary  took  occasion  to  ac- 
knowledge the  jade  dragon  It  was  passed 
along  the  table  and  reached  Miss  Marr. 
She  examined  the  attached  card  and  stole 
a  glance  at  the  giver  and  at  Mary. 

"Curious,"  Mary  caught  her.  "  It  makes 
your  eyes  green!" 

"  I  shouldn't  wish  to  make  your  dragon 
blue,"  the  girl  smiled  back.  Eastwood 
had  snatched  up  Kendry's  card  and  was 
shaking  with  laughter. 

"  Pass  the  buck  to  Mab ! "  he  commanded 
the  butler.  "It's  Mab  that  gets  the  green 
eye  now!  He's  written  it  'Ethel  East- 
wood!'" 

In  the  general  amusement  Kendry  fixed 
on  the  smile  of  Mrs.  Eastwood.  He  tried 
not  to  flush.  "It's  aphasia!"  was  all  he 
could  say.  Mrs.  Eastwood's  attention 
returned  to  play  upon  the  girl,  watch- 
ing the  effect  upon  her  of  a  surrounding 
so  unusual,  and  the  effect,  shown  in  her 
mounting  color,  of  the  glass  she  had  emp- 
tied. The  youth  across  the  table  stumbled 
about  in  the  conversation,  his  eyes  flut- 
tering about  the  girl's  features,  about  her 
dark  eyebrows  contrasting  with  her  hair, 
and  haunting  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
wherein  there  registered,  in  hardly  distin- 
guishable miniature,  the  reaction  of  what 
she  was  so  keenly  seeing  and  hearing.  Mary, 
Kendry  felt, was  being  charming,  was  being 
exclusive  and  confidential  to  him.  Her 
strain  held  to  the  reminiscent — to  Europe 
and  all  their  doings  together.  But,  under  his 
fixed  look  to  her,  in  fear  of  seeming  to  wan- 
der, he  did  wander,  toward  Miss  Marr,  as 
perhaps  she  wandered  once  or  twice  toward 
him.  How  was  the  idea  faring?  Drudg- 
ery was  about  to  swallow  her.  Eastwood's 
heavy  onslaughts,  Kendry  believed,  would 
have  been  enough  to  drive  her  from  the 
house.  Mary's  remaining  detached  and 
observant  Kendry  was  not  yet  ready  to 
resent;  he  generously  counted  on  Mary's 
eventually  melting.  But  from  this  there 
arose  a  conflict  of  generosities,  close  to  the 
portal  of  the  idea.  The  idea,  hovering 
about  that  unprotected  youthful  loveliness, 
so  superior  to  its  outward  covering,  so 
mild  without,  and  capable,  he  knew,  of 
such  fire  within,  made  the  conversation — 
even  Mary's  present  conversation — seem 
froth.  Eastwood's  pounding  on  the  table 
rose  above  the  voices. 

"To  any  young  woman  with  amber  hair 
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who  can  guess  where  I  was  this  afternoon," 
he  said  pronouncedly,  "  I  will  give  a  jade 
dragon  that  will  put  that  one  off  the  stage!" 
Eyes  went  to  Miss  Marr.  It  was  not  to  be 
told  how  much  her  smile  now  owed  to  East- 
wood's endeavors  to  please  and  how  much 
to  the  glass  he  had  concocted.  There  was 
a  touch  in  her  banter  that  somewhat  re- 
assured her  sponsor. 

"Up  among  the  gallery  gods!"  she 
guessed. 

"No,  in  a  box!  A  box-factory!"  he 
chuckled.  "The  bally  box-factory,"  he 
glared  through  a  smile  at  her,  "which  does 
not  yawn  for  you  to-morrow  morning!  I 
own  the  land  where  that  shack  is  built;  I 
know  the  man.  I  looked  inside  and  saw 
the  other  girls  employed  there.  My  dear 
child,  that's  impossible!  I  told  him,  on 
your  behalf,  that  you  didn't  want  the 
work.  That  you  wouldn't  come  to-morrow. 
That  there  was  something  better  waiting 
for  you!"  he  declared. 

His  mother  pronounced  his  name.  The 
girl's  color  mounted  and  fled. 

"  I  think  that  was  ill-advised,"  she  said, 
with  some  loss  of  voice.  "I  shall  go  there 
to-morrow." 

"He  hired  another  girl  instead,  on  the 
spot,"  said  Eastwood  calmly. 

"Good  Heavens,  why  can't  you  stick  to 
your  own  affairs!"  his  sister  burst.  Her 
mother  frowned.  The  youth  stared  with 
dropped  jaw.     Miss  Marr  mastered  herself, 

"  I  can't  quite  thank  you  for  this,"  she 
said,  more  firmly.  "You  had  no  authority 
to  speak  for  me." 

"Telephone  down  now,"  said  Kendry, 
trying  to  maintain  a  neutral  voice;  "re- 
arrange it  with  the  man." 

"Too  late!"  sang  Eastwood  comfort- 
ably. "Place  is  closed.  I  did  this  on 
behalf" — he  rose,  thrusting  up  his  glass — 
"on  behalf  of  a  young  lady  who  is  des- 
tined for  corridors  as  far  removed  from  a 
box-factory  as  heaven  is  removed  from — 
hm  —  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania!  Of  a 
young  lady  who,  by  virtue  of  her  physi- 
cal charm,  intellectual  attainments,  grace, 
and  linguistic  accomplishments!' — he  wan- 
dered back  into  his  art  of  fascination — 
"is  facile  princess  and  e  pluribus  unum!" 

"Your  Latin  and  your  taste  shamble 
together!"  his  sister  cut  at  him. 

"Order!"  Eastwood  pounded  on  the 
table,  with  huge  enjoyment. 


"Can't  you  halter  him!"  Mary  rose  at 
her  mother.  Grace  Eastwood  took  her 
understanding  gaze  from  Ethel  Marr. 

"Let  him  hang  himself,"  she  directed. 

"Order!"  Eastwood  cried.  "And,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — and  little  Tommy  Two- 
Eyes!"  he  drew  up  his  shoulders  with 
mirth;  "I  most  humbly  and  sincerely 
propose  the  health,  the  prosperity  and  the 
cyclonic,  cometic,  epoch-making  social  suc- 
cess of  Miss  Ethel  Marr,— standing!" 

They  stood  to  this  toast  in  a  silence, 
Eastwood  flourishing  his  glass  to  Miss  Marr 
in  a  bid  for  her  gracious  forgiveness.  Ken- 
dry  found  himself  still  on  his  feet, 

"  Henry,  I  don't  approve  of  your  course 
any  more  than  I  approve  of  the  forces  that 
cause  a  landslide.  I  don't  think  you  had 
the  least  right  to  assume  so  much,"  he 
said  to  the  older  man,  his  clearer  utterance 
contrasting.  "But  if  the  landslide  shall 
have  happened,  I  shall  be  bound  to  con- 
gratulate myself  on  the  results,  I  don't 
want  Miss  Marr  to  lack  confidence  in  her 
abilities;  I  don't  want  her-  to  take  that 
employment.  And  if  she's  forced  a  little 
along  the  line  of  her  evident  talent  for 
modeling,  I  believe  that,  while  the  day 
may  never  come  when  she'll  forgive  you, 
Henry,  the  day  will  come  when  she  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  am  glad  you 
committed  your  indiscretion." 

Grace  Eastwood  filled  the  gap  in  which 
her  son  swung  between  broad  possibilities 
of  speech  and  silence.  "Well  said,"  she 
nodded. 

"Your  guest  gives  you  what  you  de- 
serve, little  boy!"  said  Mary.  "But  it's 
for  Miss  Marr  to  respond  to  the  toast.  I 
know  she's  ready!  I  know  she's  self- 
possessed!" 

"You  don't  think  she's  come  prepared 
for  an  ordeal  like  that!"  Kendry  de- 
murred, without  getting  Mary's  eye. 

"Speech!"  Eastwood  called  delightedly. 
"Speech!"  the  youth  dared  echo,  eager 
that  the  stage  be  swept  for  her.  Ethel 
turned  gratefully  to  Kendry.  To  their 
surprise,  she  rose.  Her  color  was  high; 
her  wine  glass  lingered  in  her  fingers. 

"  I  like  to  try  at  things  that  are  hard  for 
me  to  do,"  she  began  slowly.  "  I  have 
never  done  anything  like  this  before. 
Probably  I  never  shall  again.  I  belong 
to  another  world.  Perhaps  that  pardons 
me  for  standing  up  just  once  in  this  pleas- 
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ant  light,  for  the  experience  of  it.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  sit  down  without  tying 
the  moment  to  a  sentiment,  one  that  I 
can  look  back  on  without  ever  regretting. 
I'm  fortunate  to  find  it  so  near.  It's  one 
that  transcends  all  ordinary  sentiments. 
I'm  here  because  I  met  Mr.  Kendry.  He 
does  me  the  honor  to  think  me  worthy  of 
the  application  of  a  great  idea.  He's  not 
to  be  blamed  if  his  heart  is  better  than  his 
judgment.  He  doesn't  know" — she  leaned 
forward  for  one  catch  at  words — "that 
he's  already  accomplished  for  me  all  he 
ever  can.  But  that's  so  much!  He  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  idea.  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  I,  too,  shall  try  to  act  on  it, 
in  my  little  narrow  way.  Always  with  the 
inspiration  of  having  seen  some  one  capable 
of  conceiving  it,  of  shaping  his  career  to  it. 
I  shall  see  him  pass  on  to  broader  fields, 
and  I  shall  hear  of  his  accomplishing  some- 
thing big,  something  with  an  element  of 
immortality  in  a  world  where  so  many  of 
us  are  flippant  and  striving  for  things  that 
are  momentary  and  vain.  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  stood  up  to  say  this,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  first  wine — if  it  was 
wine?"  she  smiled.  "But  I  should  have 
felt  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Eastwood  thought 
that  out  of  that  glass  the  truth  would 
come.  If  so,  he  was  right.  I  should  like 
you  to  drink  to  the  idea;  not  in  wine,  if 
you  please — it's  too  noble  an  idea  to  be 
drunk  in  wine — but  in  water;  water  which, 
if  you  give  it  freedom,  always  proceeds  at 
once  to  greater  refinement — which  makes 
it  the  symbol  for  Mr.  Kendry's  idea." 

The  mother  of  Mary  Eastwood  bent 
over  Ethel's  chair  and  kissed  her.  He 
saw  it  through  some  warmth  of  his  own 
lids.  It  was  an  act  so  spontaneous, 
so  to  be  unexpected  of  Grace  Eastwood, 
that  it  awed  her  children.  He  was  to 
detect  in  it  the  stir  of  memories  down  be- 
neath the  disillusionments  of  a  wifehood 
and  of  a  maturer  motherhood.  The  youth 
beside  her  remembered  that  he  was  still 
standing.  The  butler  recovered  from  a 
motionless  study  of  that  young  woman. 
The  dinner  went  on  as  in  the  embers  glow- 
ing. Henry  Eastwood  became  low-voiced 
and  subjective.  There  was  a  period  during 
which  Mary's  attention  wandered  past 
Kendry  to  the  girl  who  had  not  faced  him 
again;  a  period  in  which  Mary's  intelli- 
gent agate  eyes  were  without  their  amuse- 


ment and  condescension,  but  took  on  a 
respect  that  perhaps  was  tinged  with 
something  like  apprehension.  The  true 
conversation  ran  on  between  the  youth 
and  the  girl  of  his  own  age.  The  atmos- 
phere had  changed;  all,  not  because  a 
young  woman,  without  stammering,  had 
spoken  words  that  perhaps  for  days  had 
been  mutely  framing,  but  because  what 
she  had  said  was  the  clear  ringing  of  a 
bell,  unmuffled  by  fear  or  designing,  when 
struck  with  a  purpose  by  a  world  that 
could  seek  its  little  ends  by  devious  means. 

CHAPTER  X 

A    WHIRL    IN    OBSCURITY 

They  were  a  perfunctory  four  who  drove 
down  the  hill  in  a  hired  carriage.  Each 
held  to  his  own  preoccupation,  which  was, 
in  part,  a  searching  as  to  what  the  preoc- 
cupation was  of  one  of  the  others.  Also 
Kendry  was  recalling  a  dialogue  that  had 
not  been  meant  for  his  ears.  Mrs.  East- 
wood and  Miss  Marr,  in  front  of  the  Dona- 
tello  child,  had  fancied  themselves  alone 
when  Eastwood  had  gone  after  robes  and 
Mary  had  gone  for  a  hat.  They  left  Ken- 
dry in  the  adjoining  room,  examining  a 
picture. 

"You  don't  see  how  it  would  lead  on?" 
he  hearJ  Grace  Eastwood  coax.  "  I  don't 
mean  great  works;  that's  Mary's  illusion. 
I  mean  the  life,  the  people,  the  interest, 
the  possibilities!" 

"  I  couldn't,"  Ethel  sighed  to  her.  "  I 
couldn't,  unless  I  knew  that  I  must/  and 
some  day  could  produce  something  as 
beautiful  as  this."  There  was  a  pause,  as 
of  a  look. 

"Some  day  you  will,"  Grace  Eastwood 
breathed  to  her.  "Only,  it  will  be  more 
beautiful.  It  will  cry  and  snuggle  its 
head  to  you.  Then  you'll  not  envy  any 
man  in  the  world!" 

So  strangely  it  sounds  to  youth  from  its 
elders,  when  for  a  flash  they  acknowledge 
the  Prime  Vocation.  It  awed  Jack  Ken- 
dry with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility,  in- 
finitely broadening,  for  everything  in  the 
life  of  Ethel  Marr  that  should  follow  from 
the  departure  he  had  caused  in  it.  The 
thought  sank  down  and  lodged  against  the 
corked  bottle  wherein  lay  the  recollection 
of  Paulter. 

They    drove    through    the    colors    and 
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savors  of  the  Quarter  to  where,  for  white 
clients,  the  stage  door  was  the  customary 
access  to  the  Chinese  Theater.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  brought  this  door  to  that  lower 
level,  half  under  ground,  where  the  actors, 
the  musicians,  and  more  than  fifty  other 
employees  ate  and  slept  in  an  extraordinary 
economy  of  space.  It  was  a  hive  of  cells, 
each  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of  one 
man's  stature,  and  each  occupied  by  two. 
Those  whom  Eastwood  encountered  as  he 
stooped  to  lead  his  single  file  stepped  into 
low  doorways  to  give  passage.  His  sister 
followed,  attentive  on  her  skirts,  her  foot- 
ing, her  safety,  her  beleaguered  senses.  On 
these  beat  the  odors  of  salted  sea-food,  of 
cooking  vegetables  and  pork,  of  pungent 
Kwangtung  tobacco  and  of  opium.  The 
close  contact  with  the  thick-lipped,  yellow 
faces,  familiar  to  her  in  the  open,  kept 
her  eyes  averted.  The  costume  in  that 
atmosphere  was  a  pair  of  slippers  held  on 
by  upturned  toes,  and  two  thin  cotton  gar- 
ments shrinking  from  the  extremities. 
Dim  lights  made  shadowy  pictures  through 
the  smoke,  where  men  lounged  or  lay 
asleep  or  comatose  in  their  bunks,  to  the 
voices,  the  clatter  of  dishes,  the  dulled 
clangor  of  the  orchestra  overhead.  It  was 
not  squalor,  it  was  too  much  alive,  too 
cannily,  methodically  efficient;  under  a 
scheme  which  squarely  could  treat  men  as 
mechanical  appliances.  It  could  go  on 
forever,  the  machinery  of  an  art,  though 
the  world  should  be  without  green  grass 
or  blue  sky  or  the  air  of  the  sea.  Kendry 
thought  of  the  home  of  these  quantities — 
the  mountain.  The  Nymph  of  those  happy 
slopes,  her  eyes  glistening  with  novel  curi- 
osity and  bafflement,  her  live  nostrils  com- 
pressed for  the  one  protest  she  had  to  make, 
was  in  no  haste  to  pursue  Mary  Eastwood. 
The  girl's  keen  impressions  rebounded  to 
Kendry  with  bright  thanks  for  his  con- 
ductorship.  It  could  not  but  cause  him 
to  picture  her  ascending  some  Italian 
tower,  garden  scented,  where  straight  cy- 
presses shot  across  a  skyline  seen  through 
the  loopholes.  Had  he  been  Mary,  he 
protested,  this  one  sight  of  Ethel  Marr's 
enjoyment  at  an  escape  from  her  impound- 
ed life,  would  have  made  him  bear  her  off 
to  where  her  heart  could  sing  to  back- 
grounds of  a  measure  with  her  beauty. 
He  could  not  understand  the  attitude  of 
Mary;    eventually  he  should  clearly  say 


to  her — but  Miss  Marr  stopped  on  a  wind- 
ing stair  where  their  heads  must  bow. 
The  others  had  gone  above  and  out  of 
sight.  She  held  her  skirts  about  her, 
offering  her  free  hand. 

"  Good-by ! "  she  said,  shining  her 
gratitude.  It  was  as  if  she  were  finishing 
her  dinner  speech.  Her  trust  in  him,  her 
acceptance  of  him  with  the  Donatello  and 
the  dragon  obviously  binding  him  to  Mary 
Eastwood,  and  defining  his  relations  with 
herself,  was  as  clear  as  a  moment's  sparkle 
in  a  brook  he  might  be  crossing  and  leav- 
ing behind. 

"  It  shall  not  be  good-by  !"  he  rose,  with 
a  blessed  wholeness,  tight  upon  her  hand. 
The  flash  of  it  went  a  little  deeper  than  her 
self-possession,  startled  her,  made  her 
glance  with  some  new  question  that  in- 
stantly melted  in  her  smile.  She  went  on 
ahead  of  him.  If  she  had  any  hurt  from 
Mary  she  might  know  that  her  sponsor 
was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  Kendry  defiantly 
registered.  Bringing  Mary  to  acknowledge 
the  lovableness  of  Ethel  Marr  would  be 
bringing  Mary  one  step  nearer  to  himself 
he  believed.  He  caught  up  the  Eastwoods 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway.  Mary  was 
collecting  her  petticoats,  frowning  at  the 
din. 

They  were  in  a  passage  lined  with  brass- 
bound  coffers  where  the  players  kept  their 
costumes.  It  was  Ethel's  not  waiting  for 
Kendry  that  brought  her  into  the  lead  with 
Eastwood.  He  drew  aside  a  hanging;  the 
ladies  found  themselves  at  once  in  the 
center  of  the  light,  the  voices,  the  action 
on  the  stage,  the  orchestral  din,  before  the 
dark-hatted  hundreds  filling  the  spectators' 
space  from  top  to  smoky  bottom.  Mary 
Eastwood  hesitated.  Miss  Marr  moved 
with  all-absorbing  gaze  in  which  East- 
wood was  a  minor  point  at  the  side,  fixed 
for  her  destination.  Kendry  could  not 
have  analyzed  his  masculine  satisfaction 
at  her  unconscious  full  subjectiveness  to 
the  scene.  He  had  not  yet  made  the 
generalization  that  the  women  of  his  time 
and  place  combated  subjectiveness  and 
clung  to  reservations  through  their  mo- 
ments of  highest  emotion.  But  it  added 
a  thrill  to  his  championship  of  her.  The 
white  spectators  sat  on  wooden  chairs  at 
right  and  left  of  the  stage;  the  orchestra 
was  at  the  back,  beside  the  single  en- 
trance to  the  stage,    The  girl  was  held 
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fascinated  by  one  whose  stately  walk,  like 
.  that  of  some  monarch  fowl,  whose  gown 
and  head-dress  glittering  with  silk  and 
gold  and  facets  of  silvered  glass,  proclaimed 
him  a  mighty  personage  of  the  drama. 
Mary  was  amused  at  her. 

"Do  you  notice,"  she  whispered  to 
Kendry,  "her  poise,  her  assurance,  her 
making  that  'entrance'  like  a  veteran? 
Why  have  you  not  thought  of  the  stage 
for  her!" 

She  was  not  prepared  for  his  shortness; 
it  came  from  an  undigested  prejudice  he 
had  about  theatrical  life. 

"Because  I  respect  her!"  he  said.  He 
added  nothing  mollifying,  though  he  felt 
Mary  lean  away  from  him  in  a  muteness 
that  was  to  continue.  There  was  in  all 
that  clangor  and  stridency  that  divided 
their  attention  something  not  so  easily 
dismissed  as  noise.  It  might  have  been 
the  mere  rapid  striking  on  the  ear  of 
cymbal  and  gong,  of  stone  drum  and 
snakeskin  drum,  in  terms  of  rhythm  rather 
than  of  melody,  against  the  soaring  of  the 
fiddle  and  the  squeaking  of  the  reed.  But 
its  effect,  with  here  and  there  the  suggestion 
of  a  melody  hovering  to  be  swallowed  in 
the  din,  was  barbarously  stimulating, 
bound  to  haunt  the  memory.  It  was  as 
though  the  overpowering  percussives  crash- 
ing through  the  phlegmatic  exterior  of  a 
race  made  a  breach  for  that  small  singing 
of  the  strings  with  its  burden  of  the  in- 
escapable human  yearning  and  melancholy.  _ 

The  conventions  of  that  stage,  calling 
for  so  much  to  be  imagined  in  scene  and 
property,  did  not  prevent  the  packed 
hundreds  swaying  as  one  from  the  comic 
to  the  solemn.  The  ascending  tiers  of 
benches  might  have  been  drawn  each  with 
two  dark  brush-strokes  for  hats  and 
bodies,  with  an  intervening  stroke  of  sallow 
for  the  faces,  all  through  a  blur  ascending 
from  inevitable  black  cigars.  The  single 
bit  of  color  came  from  a  corner  in  the 
gallery — the  gilt  ornaments  in  the  oily 
hair  of  the  women  looking  down  on  the 
stage,  bald-foreheaded,  robed  in  glossy 
black.  No  eye  strayed  upward  to  this 
corner  and  the  women  stayed  intent  upon 
the  stage.  In  the  front  row,  dressed  like 
all  the  others,  Kendry  saw  Chan  Kow,  if 
it  was  Chan  Kow.  The  man's  face,  like 
a  pumpkin  in  a  row  of  gourds,  answered 
Chan   Kow's  description  of  himself.    The 


straight-brimmed  soft  hat  was  over  his 
eyes;  his  long  cigar  added  its  clouds  to  the 
semi-obscurity.  The  scene  of  the  play 
was  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  represented 
by  two  chairs  A  second  gorgeous  per- 
sonage had  tottered  into  the  light,  all 
convincing  save  for  his  height,  simulating 
the  difficult  step  of  the  small-foot  woman. 
This  falsetto  lady  delivered  lines  which  it 
was  fortunate  could  not  be  understood 
by  the  fan  kwai  so  decorously  listening  on 
the  wooden  chairs.  If  that  was  Chan 
Kow  in  front  the  lines  put  him  in  the  most 
enjoyed  of  moods.  The  deft  eloquence  of 
the  lady's  fan  was  for  Kendry  one  of  a 
circle  of  impressions  which  revolved  with 
increasing  rapidity.  There  was  his  own 
glance  at  Mary,  on  whom  the  stridor,  the 
smoke,  the  distasteful  Oriental  visage  were 
working  a  restlessness.  There  was  his 
noticing  the  long  sleeve  of  the  actor,  ex- 
tended out  toward  that  doubtful  identity 
filling  wide  space  in  the  front  row,  illumin- 
ing an  intimate  style  of  address  that 
struck  the  humor  of  the  audience.  Ethel 
Marr  had  ceased  to  follow  the  player's 
movement.  Kendry  laid  her  lessened  color 
to  the  atmosphere;  it  called  for  proposing 
an  early  withdrawal  from  the  place.  The 
orchestra  was  mute  but  for  the  striking 
of  a  resonant  stone,  now  coldly  punctuating 
more  tragic  utterance.  Kendry  followed 
one  quick  glance  of  Ethel  Marr  to  the  other 
section  of  the  white  audience,  across  the 
stage.  He  saw  the  ears  of  Collins  and 
beside  Collins,  with  a  mouth  intensely  set, 
glaring  at  Ethel  Marr,  with  his  body 
strangely  forward  as  if  braced  for  action, 
he  saw  Paulter.  The  small-foot  woman 
stopped  her  speech,  pointing  to  the  great 
round  head  in  the  front  row.  She  spoke 
a  word  and  waited.  A  stroke  on  the  stone 
heightened  the  still  expectancy.  All  the 
lights  in  the  house  went  out  together. 
There  was  a  flash  as  from  the  actor's 
sleeve,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol.  There 
were  screams  and  cries  in  the  dark  and  the 
overturning  of  chairs. 

Kendry  remembered  the  clutch  of  Mary 
upon  his  arm,  his  pushing  back  his  chair, 
his  attempt  to  lead  her.  So  many  voices 
were  calling  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
hers.  He  was  knocked  over  in  a  rush  of 
many  feet  across  the  stage.  The  pistol 
shots  went  on.  He  rose,  groping  for  her. 
His  hand  grasped  a  skirt  that  was  snatched 
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away  from  him.  He  felt  for  the  chairs. 
A  torrent  of  the  audience  mounting  the 
stage  and  stumbling  over  them  carried 
him  on  the  way  to  the  regions  below.  He 
fought  out  of  it,  he  could  not  tell  in  what 
direction,  calling  to  Miss  Marr.  Another 
mass  was  overturning  benches  at  the  back 
of  the  auditorium,  struggling  for  the  exit 
to  the  street.  Some  one  brought  a  light. 
The  benches  were  empty.  The  belated 
of  the  black  mob  surged  around  the  two 
ways  of  escape.  The  body  of  a  man  hung 
over  the  first  of  the  benches.  Kendry 
leapt  down  to  him.  In  the  gloom  he  could 
not  distinguish  the  blood-stained  features. 
The  man  with  the  faint  wick  floating  in  a 
saucer  of  nut  oil  looked  down  at  Kendry 
without  expression.  The  victim  recognized 
the  shadow  of  a  fan  kwai.  He  struggled 
to  rise. 

"Suey  Lee — bad — bad  man!"  he  choked, 
pointing  to  where  the  actor  had  stood.  He 
fell  back  as  if  lifeless.  The  lamp-bearer 
picked  up  the  battered  cymbals  and  tried 
to  straighten  them  out.  The  theater 
became  vacant  and  still.  . 

In  the  narrow  spaces  below  Kendry  was 
thrust  aside  with  many  others  while  several 
policemen  and  night  watchmen  crowded 
past.  When  he  reached  the  air  the  curi- 
ous had  begun  to  block  the  alley.  The 
Eastwood's  carriage  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  hurried  around  to  the  main 
entrance.  In  the  gathered  crowd  he  could 
see  no  familiar  face.  He  returned  to  the 
alley.  There  was  no  one.  He  started 
toward  Telegraph  Hill. 

A  block  farther  and  he  stopped.  Why 
was  he  not  going  in  the  direction  of  Mary 
Eastwood's?  It  was  because  Henry,  alone 
with  the  two,  first  would  have  proceeded 
to  Miss  Marr's,  and  leaving  her,  would  then 
go  home  with  his  sister.  He  should  inter- 
cept Mary  and  her  brother  returning. 
This  had  been  his  unconscious  cerebration, 
he  told  himself.  If  it  was  equally  probable 
that  Eastwood,  making  a  trio  to  his  own 
house,  would  return  agreeably  alone  with 
Miss  Marr  on  the  longer  distance  to  Tele- 
graph Hill,  Kendry  found  it  now  too  late 
to  hesitate.  Yet  he  was  not  wholly  of  a 
mind  with  his  steps;  that  was  what  caused 
him  to  lose  time  by  not  taking  an  electric 
car  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  As  he  hurried 
up  those  wooden  cleats,  the  recollection 
of  Paulter's  presence  at  the  theater  added 


to  the  violence  of  his  heart.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  it  had  not  been  a  coincidence; 
in  any  case  he  was  growing  too  weary  of 
meeting  Paulter's  hostile  glare  and  ignoring 
it.  If  it  was  Paulter  who  had  knocked  him 
over  once  more  unawares  the  climax  of  the 
ridiculous  had  happened.  Paulter  might 
appear  at  Miss  Marr's  door.  Kendry  hoped 
he  would.  He  turned  a  gloomy  corner 
and  quickly  stopped.     It  was  Eastwood. 

"You  took  her  home?"  Kendry  panted. 

"No,"  said  Eastwood  shortly.  "Did 
you  take  her  somewhere?" 

"No,"  said  Kendry.  Eastwood  coldly 
looked  at  him. 

"Which  one?"  Eastwood  suddenly 
asked. 

"Which  one?"  Kendry  echoed.  He 
shook  his  head.  "  Either  of  them."  East- 
wood took  in  a  breath. 

"Then  where's  Mary!"  he  burst. 

"I  don't  know!"  said  Kendry.  "You 
didn't  see  Miss " 

"  Did  you  expect  to  find  Mary  up  here?" 
Eastwood  rose.  "Say,  I  Want  to  know 
who  that  thug  is  that  came  to  her  door!" 
He  pointed  toward  the  Marr's.  "  Breaking 
his  damned  head  is  what  I  was  born  for!" 

"Not  till  I  get  a  chance,"  said  Kendry, 
in  a  mood  to  let  no  one  be  more  aggressive 
than  himself.  Eastwood's  rage  went  up 
another  notch. 

"What  the  devil  have  you  to  do  with  it?" 
he  said.  "Where's  my  sister?"  The 
younger  man  was  silent  and  diminished, 
biting  his  lip. 

"Come  along  to  a  telephone ! "  he  wheeled. 
They  hurried  down  the  hill  without  speak- 
ing. Too  many  conjectures  were  in  Ken- 
dry's  mind  for  him  to  catch  the  main 
obsession  of  Eastwood.  Weight  settled 
more  heavily  on  his  heart.  Reason  re- 
ceded. He  could  not  name  his  trouble. 
It  was  of  a  nature  that,  when  a  drunken 
roysterer  reeled  against  him,  made  him 
bowl  the  man  into  the  gutter  with  the  flat 
of  his  hand  under  the  man's  chin.  East- 
wood grunted  ironically.  They  ran  and 
hung  on  to  the  step  of  an  electric  car„ 
Presently  Eastwood  turned  to  him: 

"I  don't  need  you  to  help  me  find  her! 
Good-night!"  He  dropped  off  and  pushed 
open  the  swinging  doors  of  a  saloon,  seek- 
ing a  telephone.  Kendry  went  on  in  a 
daze.  He  saw  his  hotel  and  jumped  down 
and  got  to  his  room.     He  rang  up  the 
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Eastwood  house;  the  line  was  reported 
"busy."  Then  he  found  in  the  book  the 
number  of  the  Marr's. 

"Yes,  and  she's  got  you  sized  up!" 
came  Paulter's  voice.  "She's  cut  out 
your  wire!     You  just  hang  up!" 

A  card  was  brought  him: 

M.  Clarence  de  Presles 
Cercle  Internationale,  Valparaiso 


Collins  followed  the  bell-boy  in. 

"You  are  not  de  Presles!"  Kendry  glared 
at  him. 

"Eh?"  said  the  man  with  the  ears, 
comfortably.  He  opened  his  coat  and 
showed  a  Secret  Service  badge.  "My 
name's  Kelly,"  he  said,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"Sorry  I  got  on  your  nerves  in  the  course 
of  my  business." 

Kendry  stared  at  him  and  stared  at  the 

{To  be  continued.) 


card.  "Show  the  gentleman  up,"  he 
commanded.  Kelly  closed  the  door  after 
the  bell-boy. 

"Can  I  count  on  you  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  case?"  he  said.  "We 
want  to  put  Paulter  behind  the  bars." 

"You  can!"  Kendry  exulted.  "I'll  go 
alone  and  get  him  in  fifteen  minutes,  if 
you'll  give  me  the  authority." 

M.  Clarence  de  Presles  could  not  have 
waited  patiently  for  an  answer  to  his  card. 
He  entered  almost  immediately.  He  cast 
one  glance  at  Kelly,  who  had  hidden  his 
badge. 

"Bon  soir,  mon  cher  Monsieur!"  Mon- 
sieur de  Presles  formally  saluted  Kendry, 
his  silk  hat  in  his  hand.  He  was  in  fault- 
less evening  dress.  His  black  hair  fell 
from  the  center  of  his  scalp  and  conven- 
tionally covered  his  crown.  He  had  eye- 
brows.    He  had  cut  off  his  cue. 


THE    CHICKEN-CAT    OF    WEST    ORANGE 


HPHOUGH  one  has  always  learnt  to  asso- 
*■  ciate  mosquitoes  with  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  it  might  enlighten  a  few  to 
know  that  other  less  harmless  varieties  of 
animals  also  claim  this  part  of  the  country 
as  their  birthplace — to  wit,  chicken-raising 
cats. 

The  cause  of  this  morbid  affectation 
seems  to  be  superabundance  of  maternal 
instinct,  brought  on  by  destroying  the 
natural  object  of  affection,  thus  forcing  its 
way  into  unfamiliar  channels. 

For  instance  a  cat  in  West  Orange  was 
wandering  disconsolate  about  the  place, 
mourning  the  family  of  furry  mites  that 
cruel  destiny  had  given  but  to  snatch  away 
again,  when  her  great  yellow  eyes  fell  upon 
a  brood  of  chickens. 

Happy  thought:  A  foster  mother  in 
these  Roosevelt  days  was  far  in  advance  of 
no  kind  of  a  mother.  How  she  won  the 
minute  hearts  of  these  downy  balls,  whose 
nationality  was  still  standing  out  all  over 
them  in  little  bits  of  eggshell,  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain. 


Day  long,  she  led  the  contented  family 
about,  encouraging,  commanding,  and  im- 
ploring by  "mews"  instead  of  "clucks," 
and  slaughtering  myriads  of  rats,  robins 
and  pet  canaries  in  lieu  of  the  vegetable 
diet  that  mother  hens  believe  more  whole- 
some to  the  newly-born. 

But  now  comes  the  discordant  note  of 
strife  to  break  in  upon  this  peaceful  scene. 
The  feathered  mother  had  been  content  to 
"let  out"  her  huge  family,  so  to  speak, 
while  she  faithfully  stuck  to  her  post  and 
two  or  three  unhatched  eggs.  When  they 
failed  to  incubate  she  demanded  the  return 
of  her  own. 

A  deal  of  fur,  feathers  and  blood  were 
relinquished  in  the  argument  that  ensued, 
but  their  owner  insisted  on  them  putting  up 
their  gloves  long  before  the  last  round  was 
reached. 

The  chickens  went  back  to  the  maternal 
roof-tree,  the  cat  to  the  top  of  the  back 
fence.  However  she  will  never  touch 
chicken  again,  has  struck  it  entirely  from 
her  bill-of-fare,  even  in  the  form  of  gumbo. 


OUTDOOR    MEN    AND   WOMEN 


A   WATER-WITCHER  OF  THE 
PRAIRIES 

I  OCATING  hidden  springs  and  digging 
*— '  wells  in  dry  places  through  the  mys- 
terious agency  of  the  divining  rod  hark 
back  to  the  dim,  dark  ages.  The  average 
person  in  this  practical  age  is  wont  to  laugh 
at  such  practices  and  set  them  down  as 
curious  survivals  of  out  worn  superstitions. 
"What  power  has  a  witch-hazel  twig  or  a 
willow  wand  to  find  water  where  all  other 
signs  fail?  Pooh  !"  says  the  skeptic.  And 
he  has  the  strong  end  of  the  argument.  The 
only  trouble  with  his  scoffing  and  hilarious 
attitude  is  that  "witching  for  water,"  as 
they  call  it  in  the  Northwest,  does  succeed 
where  the  professional  well  digger  has  to 
confess  himself  beaten  to  a  standstill. 

On  the  broad  prairies  of  North  Dakota, 
the  greatest  handicap  to  comfort  in  living 
is  lack  of  good  water.  Towns  spring  up 
over  night,  and  tank-wagons  trail  in  from 
miles  away  to  supply  enough  water  for 
drinking  purposes.  The  problem  becomes 
even  more  arduous  when  it  confronts  the 
railroads  that  are  stretching  new  tracks  up 
into  this  virgin  territory.  A  locomotive  is 
the  thirstiest  brute  in  all  creation,  and  mil- 
lions of  gallons  a  day  must  be  supplied 
along  the  line.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark 
that  for  absence  of  superstitious  and  sen- 
timental nonsense  of  all  kinds  a  great  rail- 
way corporation  is  almost  in  a  class  by 
itself.  If  a  silly  or  unfounded  romance  is 
afloat,  it  is  not  likely  to  find  a  welcome 
refuge  in  the  practical  headpiece  of  a  Gene- 
ral Manager. 

It  was  therefore  singularly  impressive 
when  the  writer,  touring  a  new  branch  of 
the  Great  Northern  in  North  Dakota,  fell 
in  with  an  elderly  and  dignified  gentleman, 
a  conductor  of  many  years'  service  on  this 
system,  who  had  been  detailed  on  special 
duty  from  the  General  Manager's  office  to 
search  for  water  supplies  with  the  aid  cf  a 
divining  rod  or  "water-witching"  outfit. 
The  accompanying  photographs  show  the 
gifted  Mr.  Eastman  caught  in  the  act  of 


prospecting  near  one  of  the  new  stations 
where  it  was  highly  necessary  that  a  water- 
tank  be  located. 

It  may  be  that  his  errand  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  cheerful  gamble  after  other 
resources  failed,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Mr.  Eastman  was  on  the  ground  equipped 
for  business,  and  that  the  train  waited  upon 
his  investigations. 

His  outfit  was  simple.  A  friend,  acting 
as  assistant  "witcher,"  carried  a  bundle  of 
freshly  cut  witch-hazel  boughs,  trimmed 
in  V-shaped  branches,  the  leaves  and  buds 
still  on  them.  The  two  men  disembarked. 
From  up  the  raw,  new  street  of  the  town 
that  was  not  more  than  six  months  old, 
gathered  a  score  of  merchants,  farmers 
and  idlers.  They  greeted  the  visitors  with 
interest  and  respect.  This  looking  for 
water  touched  upon  a  vital  matter  in  their 
daily  lives.  They  were  still  hauling  their 
drinking  water  in  tank  wagons  from  a 
spring  a  mile  out  of  town,  and  the  water 
was  sold  at  so  much  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Eastman,  stout,  conventional  as  to 
dress,  and  looking  as  essentially  practical 
as  a  veteran  railroad  man  ought  to  appear, 
took  one  of  the  V-shaped  witch-hazel 
boughs,  and  tightly  grasped  the  pliant  ends 
in  his  two  fists,  holding  the  point  or 
crotch  upright.  Thus  equipped  he  moved 
sedately  across  the  prairie.  The  witch- 
hazel  remained  upright  for  perhaps  fifty 
feet.  The  crowd  trailed  in  behind,  vastly 
curious.  Presently  the  bough  began  to 
turn,  or  waver.  The  inverted  V  twisted 
slowly,  until  it  was  parallel  with  the  earth 
or  pointing  straight  out  from  the  bearer. 

He  slackened  his  gait  and  moved  ahead, 
while  the  telltale  bough  moved  slowly 
down  until  it  was  pointing  toward  the  soil. 
Now  the  "water-witcher"  had  it  so  grasped 
that  it  was  twisting  in  his  fists,  and  the 
tender  bark  along  the  pliant  ends  was 
beginning  to  break,  showing  that  some 
force  other  than  muscular  effort  was  pull- 
ing the  bough  toward  the  earth.  When  it 
pointed  straight  down  he  stopped,  and 
heeled  a  mark  in  the  grass. 
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The  twigs  are  twisting  downward  toward  water. 

Then  he  moved  on,  and  very  slowly  the 
branch  began  to  rise,  until  at  length  it  had 
returned  to  the  perpendicular  in  its  origi- 
nal position.  The  vein  of  water  had  been 
passed,  and  the  witch-hazel  was  no  longer 
attracted. 

"There  is  your  water  back  there,"  said 
Mr.  Eastman,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  backing  a  "sure  thing."  When  asked 
to  explain  he  said: 

"Whatever  kind  of  attraction  there  may 
be,  I  know  it  is  there.  I  have  located  fifty 
wells  along  the  railway  without  failure.  I 
picked  it  up  when  I  was  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
by  watching  an  old  blind  negro  'witch'  for 
water  on  my  father's  farm.  Not  every  one 
can  succeed  at  it.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  theory  of  a  magnetic  current 
flowing  between  the  operator  and  the 
hidden  water  through  the  medium  of  the 
green  willow  or  the  witch-hazel.  I  can't 
explain  it,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  you 
why  one  man  succeeds  at  'water-witching' 
and  another  fails. 


"I  have  located  a  flowing  well  alongside 
five  dry  wells  that  had  been  located  in 
the  ordinary  fashion.  I  must  have  found 
nearly  five  hundred  good  wells  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Montana  and  Idaho  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  There  isn't  anything  in 
it  for  me,  and  I  have  no  reason  for  trying 
any  bunco  games. 

"Do  I  voluntarily  twist  the  twigs?  Not 
on  your  life.  Grip  one  end,  next  my  hand, 
and  see  if  you  can  keep  it  from  twisting,  or 
take  one  end  by  yourself  as  we  go  back. 

"There,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Of  course 
it  twists  of  itself.  Why,  I  have  had  my 
hands  blister  from  the  force  with  which 
the  twigs  pull  down  when  there  is  water 
close  to  the  surface.  After  you  have  lo- 
cated water,  you  must  walk  away  from  it 
until  the  twigs  are  upright  again.  The 
distance  between  the  location  and  this 
other  point  will  give  you  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  number  of  feet  in  depth  you  must 
dig  before  you  are  likely  to  strike  water." 

Now,  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  Mr.  East- 
man. Not  only  does  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's 
railroad  think  it  worth  while  to  go  water- 
witching,  but  their  water-witcher  is  not 
the  kind  of  a  man  who  can  be  accused  of 
any  mushy  sentimentality.  He  is  gray- 
bearded  and  elderly,  there  is  something 
almost  patriarchal  in  his  aspect.  But  ap- 
pearances were  never  more  deceitful.  For 
as  a  Great  Northern  conductor  he  has  been 
for  years  noted  as  the  most  sudden  and 
valiant  person  to  look  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  road  when  trouble  is  brewing  in  large 
consignments  aboard  a  passenger  train. 

It  is  still  his  delight  to  welcome  to  his 
train  a  carload  of  Minnesota  "lumber 
jacks,"  just  come  out  of  the  woods,  full  of 
bad  whiskey  and  violent  purposes.  Mr. 
Eastman  has  made  a  habit  of  wading 
through  such  storm  centers  with  a  fighting 
"lumber  jack"  hanging  to  every  corner  of 
his  frame.  If  it  is  to  the  interests  of  peace 
and  order  on  the  train,  the  "scrappers" 
invariably  "hit  the  gravel"  when  Mr.  East- 
man is  done  with  them.  Those  who  know 
him  avoid  any  semblance  of  "rough  house" 
along  his  run.  His  fame  has  spread  afar 
as  the  most  effective  peace  envoy  who 
handles  a  conductor's  punch  on  the  sys- 
tem. It  would  seem  absurd  to  accuse  such 
a  man  of  harboring  a  stray  "superstition" 
for  no  obvious  purpose.  Whatever  there 
is  in   "water-witching,"    it   gains  an  un~- 
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doubted  official  status  through  this  un- 
varnished narrative,  whose  illustrations 
speak  for  themselves. 

JACK  TEAL   OF    MONTANA 

OTOCK  detective,  deputy  sheriff,  cow- 
^  boy,  and  hunter,  Jack  Teal  of  Montana 
has  played  his  stirring  part  in  the  life  of 
the  open  range  country  that  stretches  north 
to  the  Canada  line,  where  the  cattle  still 
roam  unfenced  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
buffalo  grass.  It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of 
frontier  life  in  the  past  tense,  as  if  this  great 
western  land  were  all  tamed  by  now,  and 
chained  to  the  wheel  of  a  colorless  modern- 
ity. Jack  Teal,  blue-eyed,  quiet  of  voice 
and  manner,  dusty  from  long  and  lonely 
riding,  could  tell  you  different  stories  if  you 
chanced  to  meet  him  at  Malta  or  Glasgow 
along  the  cattle  range  line  of  northern 
Montana.  Jack  and  I  were  talking,  in  an 
autumn  evening  of  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1905.  He  had  just  come  in  from  a  week 
of  hard  riding  up  toward  the  boundary. 

"Anything  doing?"  I  asked. 

He  rubbed  his  stubbled  chin,  ordered  a 
"dust-cutter"  from  the  bar  to  sluice  the 
alkali  from  his  throat,  and  replied: 

"Nothing  much.  I've  been  out  with 
George    Hall,    the    stock    detective.     I'm 


working  for  Ben  Phillips,  the  sheep-man, 
just  now.  Somebody's  been  cutting  his 
fences.  I'm  watching  the  fences  and  aim- 
in'  to  ketch  up  with  the  parties.  There 
may  be  something  doing  then. 

"What  was  I  doing  with  George  Hall? 
Last  week  he  cuts  the  trail  of  a  human 
coyote  that's  running  off  a  bunch  of  stolen 
horses.  This  rustler  is  heading  for  the 
boundary,  and  when  George  gets  the  word 
he  rides  into  Glasgow  to  dig  up  the  sheriff, 
and  get  a  warrant  and  make  the  play  all 
proper.  He  couldn't  find  the  sheriff,  and 
not  wanting  to  cut  loose  alone,  in  case  of 
accident,  he  rounds  me  up  and  asks  me  to 
go  along.  I'm  out  of  the  deputy  business, 
being  paid  to  ride  fence  for  Ben  Phillips, 
but  being  anxious  to  oblige  an  old  friend, 
I  says: 

"'All  right,  George.  Count  me  in. 
Where  is  this rustler  of  yours?' 

"My  Winchester  is  in  the  saddle  boot  as 
usual  and  the  pair  of  us  trails  out  north, 
until  we  swing  a  circle  that  fetches  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Malta.  The  rustler  is 
laying  up  to  rest  his  stock,  and  we  get  the 
word  that  he's  camped  near  a  coulee  when 
we  picket  our  ponies  for  the  night,  George 
tells  me: 

"'Now,  Jack,  there  ain't  going  to  be  no 
killing  in  this.     We'll  jump  him  at  day- 


The  water-witcher  starting  out  to  find  a  hidden  spring 
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light  while  he's  in  his  blankets  and  tie  him 
up  and  pack  him  back  to  Glasgow  smooth 
and  easy.' 

"'1  don't  want  no  killing,'  says  I, 'but 
this  party  may  want  to  do  some  shooting 
of  his  own,  George,  and  we  don't  take  no 
chances.' 

"At  the  first  crack  of  daylight  we  walk 
ahead,  and  sights  the  horse-thief  rolled  up 
in  his  blankets  with  a  tarpaulin  over  his 
head.  I  pulls  down  on  him  with  my  Win- 
chester and  George  with  his  six-shooter, 
and  we  calls,  'Throw  up  your  hands.' 

"  He  sits  up  and  blinks  and  puts  'em  over 
his  head,  and  while  I  covers  him,  George 
invites  him  to  step  out  and  be  searched. 
While  George  is  going  over  him,  I  goes 
through  his  bed  and  digs  out  a  rifle  and 
two  six-shooters.  The  rustler  takes  it  quiet 
and  nice,  and  asks  to  walk  over  and  get 
his  best  horse  which  is  grazing  about 
twenty  yards  away  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  coulee  saddled  up  overnight. 

"It  looks  like  a  safe  play,  for  we  have 
him  covered  plenty.  I  notice  that  as  Mr. 
Rustler  edges  over  to  his  horse,  he  ain't 
aiming  to  catch  him.  He  don't  go  at  it 
right.  Instead  of  steering  to  get  his  horse 
by  the  picket  rope  and  head  him  round  to 
camp,  he  sort  of  ambles  behind  the  pony's 
tail,  slow  and  easy,  and  the  horse  naturally 
walks  on  ahead  of  him.  They  are  drifting 
toward  the  coulee  a  step  at  a  time,  and  I 
says  to  George : 

"He  ain't  acting  like  he  wants  to  ketch 
that  cayuse  and  lead  him  back  into  camp. 
He's  coaxing  him  away  for  a  break  up  the 
coulee.' 

"George  laughs,  and  don't  allow  the 
rustler  is  planning  any  such  foolish  play  as 
that. 

"Just  then,  Mr.  Rustler  makes  a  dash 
for  it,  climbs  his  horse,  and  is  off  up  the 
coulee,  hell-for-leather.  We  make  a  jump 
for  our  horses,  and  the  thief  has  a  good 
flying  start  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
and  he's  on  a  good  fresh  horse. 

"Throw  up  them  hands  or  there'll  be  a 
killing,'  yells  George. 

"Mr.  Rustler  never  looks  back,  but  he 
lays  out  along  that  horse's  back  and  is  cer- 
tainly burning  the  wind.  George  gets  way 
ahead  of  me,  and  we're  making  tracks,  the 
three  of  us,  over  some  mighty  rough  coun- 
try. George  has  his  automatic  six-shooter, 
and  I  has  my  carbine.     I  aims  to  take  a 


shot  soon  as  I  can,  but  I'm  up  against  a 
funny  proposition. 

"George  is  riding  between  me  and  the 
rustler,  we  three  being  strung  out  in  pretty 
near  a  straight  line.  I  don't  want  to  plug 
my  friend,  but  I'm  anxious  to  get  a  shot 
at  the  gent  ahead  of  him.  After  a  little 
while,  the  thief  swings  a  slight  curve  to 
keep  up  along  the  bottom  of  the  coulee, 
and  I  see  his  pony's  nose  poke  out  no  more 
than  a  foot  ahead  of  George.  There  was 
just  room  to  throw  the  sight  on  the  rustler's 
horse,  and  a  chance  of  getting  him  through 
the  head.  We  were  on  the  dead  jump,  and 
I  couldn't  see  more  than  eight  inches  of  the 
farther  horse  in  front  of  George  when  I 
turned  loose. 

"Being  scared  that  way  of  hitting  George 
I  throwed  a  mite  too  far  ahead  and  I  saw 
the  bullet  kick  in  the  bank.  It  was  kind 
of  nervous  shooting  and  I  waited  again, 
till  the  rustler  weaved  ahead  a  mite.  This 
time  I  had  to  shoot  plumb  over  George's 
shoulder,  and  I  wasn't  quite  easy  in  my 
mind.  Mistakes  are  easy  that  way  when 
you're  buck-jumping  over  rocks,  and  your 
friend  is  dead  in  line  with  the  coyote  you're 
aiming  to  kill. 

"This  time,  I  found  it  out  later,  I  put  the 
bullet  plumb  into  the  back  of  the  rustler's 
saddle.  It  hit  a  row  of  iron  tacks,  turned 
up,  and  no  more'n  bulged  through  the 
leather  seat,  just  enough  to  make  the  rust- 
ler think  he  was  hit  without  hurting  him 
none.  He  was  some  distracted  and  looked 
around  and  felt  of  himself.  Meantime 
George  had  worked  up  within  shooting 
distance,  and  throwed  loose  with  his  six- 
shooter.  The  first  bullet  hit  the  rustler 
plumb  between  the  shoulders,  the  second 
drilled  him  through  the  brain,  and  he  slid 
off  his  pony  like  a  bundle  of  blankets, 
deader  than  hell. 

"We  slung  him  across  a  pony  and  brung 
him  into  Glasgow,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
it.  We  didn't  go  out  to  do  any  killing. 
It  ought  not  to  been  necessary,  but  that 
rustler  was  a  blank  blank  fool.  For  George 
can  shoot  some,  when  he  has  to." 

Mr.  Teal  told  the  story  with  a  modesty 
which  overlooked  his  own  nerve  and  con- 
fidence in  himself  when  he  was  shooting 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  George  Hall. 
The  "Wild  West"  stars  who  shoot  at  glass 
balls  and  "faked  up"  targets  with  ranges 
all    measured   make  a  spectacular    show. 
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But  their  work  seems  tame  and  common- 
place alongside  such  a  plain  tale  as  this. 
Jack  Teal  is  one  of  the  few  men  on  the 
range  who  can  kill  a  jack-rabbit  nine  times 
out  of  ten  with  a  rifle,  and  this  is  pretty 
near  as  good  as  drilling  a  streakof  lightning. 

"Was  George  Hall  at  all  nervous  when 
you  were  singeing  his  whiskers  in  this 
fashion?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  Jack.  "He 
didn't  mention  it  none.  We've  run  to- 
gether a  good  deal.  He  knew  I  wasn't 
going  to  take  no  chances  of  putting  a  bullet 
into  him  by  any  fool  mistake." 

It  is  also  worth  more  than  passing  men- 
tion that  Mr.  George  Hall  was  doing  some 
clean-cut  work  of  his  own.  From  a  flying 
horse  in  a  rocky  canon  he  put  two  bullets 
into  his  surging  target,  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  with  a  re- 
volver at  that. 

There  is  no  boastful  strain  in  Jack  Teal. 
He  told  of  this  episode  in  the  day's  work 
with  a  tolerant  air  of  duty  toward  enter- 
taining a  tenderfoot  Who  for  some  unknown 
reason  seemed  absurdly  curious  about  the 
most  commonplace  affairs.  As  we  sat 
there,  and  looked  through  the  open  door, 
a  Great  Northern  express,  bound  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  boomed  past  the  station. 
Tourists  in  dining-car  and  sleeper  looked 
out  at  the  sleepy  cow-town,  and  were 
doubtless  saying  to  one  another: 

"Years  ago  this  was  the  kind  of  frontier 
you  read  about,  when  cowboys  and  bad 
men  and  six-shooters  were  busy.  It's  all 
gone  now,  and  riding  across  these  prairies 
is  an  infernally  monotonous  proceeding." 


Mr.  Jack  Teal  clanked  out  of  the  bar, 
cinched  up  his  pony,  and  made  ready  to 
ride  fifty  miles  away  on  the  open  range, 
forty  miles  from  a  town,  to  camp  in  his 
blankets  for  two  or  three  weeks.  He  did 
not  say  it,  but  it  was  known  that  if  he 
"ketched  up"  with  the  persons  who  were 
cutting  Ben  Phillips'  fence,  there  would  be 
a  "killing,"  nine  chances  out  of  ten.  The 
West  is  alleged  to  be  colorless  and  quiet, 
but  Mr.  Jack  Teal  will  probably  die  with 
his  boots  on,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
for  he  is  a  pitcher  that  has  been  often  to 
the  well. 

A  cow-puncher  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
observed: 

"Jack,  why  don't  you  tell  your  friend 
about  your  helping  to  round-up  the  Dutch 
Henry  gang,  the  time  Jones  was  killed 
eating  breakfast  ?  And  there's  the  round- 
up you  made  of  Thompson  when  he  tried 
to  get  his  guns  out  of  his  blankets  and 
wasn't  quick  enough.  Them  episodes  hap- 
pened only  a  little  time  back." 

Mr.  Teal  shook  his  head. 

"I  ain't  got  time  this  trip.  They  didn't 
amount  to  much." 

"How  about  the  time  you  held  up  this 
whole  damned  town  of  Malta  because  you 
wasn't  treated  right?  Citizens  was  sure 
scarce  that  day." 

Mr.  Teal  blushed  beneath  his  tan,  and 
shook  his  head.  "My  friend  don't  want 
to  hear  no  such  foolishness  as  that.  I  was 
a  little  mad  about  something,  and  I  aimed 
to  learn  these  short-horns  to  treat  a  gen- 
tleman right  when  he  came  into  camp. 
Good-by.     Glad  I  met  you." 


WINKLER    ASHORE 

VIII.— THE    CRUISE   OF    PINAFORE   AND    COMPANY 
BY    GOUVERNEUR    MORRIS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    FREDERIC    DORR    STEELE 
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;HE  curousest  lot  I  ever 
seed  aboard  a  ship  was 
a  opera  troupe.  They 
was  booked  to  cruise 
South  America  coast- 
wise and  give  shows  in 
all  the  leadin'  cities. 
There  was  twenty  of  'em,  men  and 
women,  leadin'  singers  and  chorusers. 

"Miss  Florida  Fielding,  she  were  the 
star,  and  she  had  some  sense.  But  the  rest 
was  just  vain  babies.  The  men  they'd 
not  say:  'How  did  the  bloomin'  reversal 
go  last  night,  Winkler?'  but,  'How  did  I 
look  in  the  Lord  High  Esplanooshanus's 
clothes?'  Then  the  man  as  said  that  turns 
to  another  man — I  calls  them  men,  sir,  by 
reason  of  their  sex  which  were  male — and 
says:  'Yeller  aint  a  becomin'  shade  to 
me,  Sheridan,'  and  Sheridan  he  says,  'I 
got  to  wear  a  veil  or  my  face  '11  get  all 
tanned  up';  and  the  like.  The  women 
they  was  the  same,  but  it's  becomin'  to 
women  and  natral  to  be  vain. 

"  But  Miss  Florida  Fielding,  she  were 
out  for  fun,  she  were.  She'd  be  pluggin' 
at  seagulls  with  a  revolver  one  minute,  and 
bobbin'  for  sharks  the  next.  And  she 
were  friendly  and  curous  'bout  things. 

"Mr.  January  were  a  young  feller,  built 
like  a  tiger  and  weighin'  two  hundred 
pounds.  He  were  attacht  to  the  troupe 
for  his  health  which  were  good,  by  reason 
of  owin'  money  that  he  couldn't  pay,  and 
were  travel  in'  for  seven  years  to  get  his 
debts  out  o'  law.  The  manager  were  a 
big,  useful  feller,  named  Edwin  Garrick 
Booth  Tucker,  that  done  all  the  chores  and 
plays  the  drum  in  the  orchestra,  or  the 


violin,  all  one  to  him.  There  was  five 
musickers  to  set  in  front  of  the  stage  and 
make  the  music:  one  were  a  Swede,  one 
were  a  German,  one  were  a  I-tahan,  one 
were  a  Hungarian,  and  one  were  a  Pole. 
Mr.  Tucker  and  Miss  Fielding  was  thick  as 
thieves,  and  lible  to  be  married  most  any 
time. 

"Well,  sir,  we  sails  from  San  Francisco, 
and  they  gives  shows  in  Monterey  and 
Santa  Barbara,  and  so  on  down  the  coast 
till  we  strikes  a  gale  off  the  northwest 
corner  o'  South  America.  I  never  seed  no 
sense  in  any  o'  them  shows,  sir,  excep'  the 
tunes  was  really  pretty.  There  wan't  no 
sense  to  anythin'  any  one  said  or  done. 

"There  were  one  show  named  Pinafore, 
which  were  the  name  of  a  ship,  and  by  a 
odd  kwincident  the  name  of  the  ship  we 
was  sailin'  in  too.  Well,  sir,  me  and 
Brainie  M'Gan,  as  ever  was,  allowed  that 
if  anybody  knowed  anythin'  about  a  ship 
it  were  us.  That  show  had  it  all  so  wrong 
it  made  a  feller  mad.  There  was  one 
duck  in  a  blue  suit  with  gold  buttons  and 
a  three-cornered  hat  and  a  telescope,  as 
laid  claim  to  be  a  admiral  in  the  Queen's 
Navy.  And  he  sung  a  song  tellin'  how 
he'd  come  to  be  give  the  job,  which,  he 
says,  he  begun  life  as  a  office-boy,  and 
done  everythin'  he  were  told  so  careful, 
up  to  polishin'  the  handle  on  the  front 
door,  that  they  took  and  made  him  a  ad- 
miral. There  wan't  no  sense  to  it.  Thet 
aint  no  trainin'  for  a  officer. 

"Brainie  M'Gan,  he  says:  'Winkie,'  says 
he,  'if  they  makes  a  feller  admiral  jest  for 
cleanin'  up  a  little  like  that  there  boy  done, 
what  had  they  orter  make  you  and  me  ? 
We  aint  done  nothin'  but  clean  up  all  our 
lives,'  says  he. 
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"Them  shows  they  give,  sir:  Pinafore, 
Mikado,  Pirates  of  Pens  Aunts,  The  Yeo- 
man d  the  Guard,  and  Patience,  was  all 
wrote  by  a  man  named  Sir  Gilbert  O'Sulli- 
van.  And  if  he  don't  know  no  more  about 
the  land  than  he  done  about  the  sea,  he 
were  about  the  ignorantest  flathead  as 
ever  was.  But  he  knowed  how  to  make 
up  a  good  tune,  he  did,  and  they  was 
somethin'  ketchin'  about  the  words  of 
them  shows,  even  if  they  wasn't  no  sense 
to  them.  They  took  to  runnin'  in  a  man's 
head,  and  it  wa'n't  long  before  the  whole 
crew  was  singin'  the  tunes  and  repeatin' 
the  words.  Brainie  M'Gan,  he'd  go  round 
say  in',  '  I  were  born  sneering,  but  I  probly 
shall  not  'sclaim  as  I  dies,  "O  wilier,  tit 
wilier,  tit  wilier.'"  And  the  ship's  boy, 
he  couldn't  say  nothin'  but:  'So  does  my 
sisters  and  my  cousins  and  my  aunts;  so 
does  my  sisters  and  my  cousins  and  my 
aunts.'  And  when  he  got  sick  o'  savin' 
it  he  couldn't  stop.  And  when  we  got  sick 
o'  hearin'  him  say  it,  we  done  our  best  to 
make  him  stop,  but  it  were  no  use.  It 
near  drove  him  crazy,  and  stood  him 
mor'n  one  good  lickin'.  The  captain,  he 
says  to  him  one  day,  he  says:  'Boy,'  says 
he,  '  I  wants  my  gray  socks.'  And  the  boy, 
he  says:  'So  does  my  sisters  and  my 
cousins  and  my  aunts.'  And  that  stood 
him  one  lickin'.  And  one  day  he  over- 
heard the  mate  sayin'  to  Miss  Florida 
Fielding:  'Yes,  Miss,'  he  says,  'I  always 
tries  to  do  my  dooty.'  And  the  boy  he 
hollers,  tryin'  to  stop  hisself,  and  not  bein' 
able,  he  hollers:  'So  does  my  sisters  and 
my  cousins  and  my  aunts.'  And  the  mate 
he  says:  'What  I  jest  says  were  talk,  Miss, 
but  I'll  now  demonstrate  as  my  actions  is 
in  keepin';  and  he  catches  the  ship's  boy 
by  the  scruff  o'  the  neck  and  done  his  duty 
by  him.  The  boy  blubbered  some,  and 
Miss  Fielding  she  flings  her  arms  round  his 
neck — which  were  a  way  she  had — and 
she  says:  'Sonny,'  she  says,  'does  he  often 
beat  you?'  And  the  boy  he  blubbers: 
'Yes,  he  does,  sink  him!  and  so  does  my 
sisters  and  my  cousins  and  my  aunts.' 
Well,  sir,  the  mate  he  overhears,  and  that 
stood  the  boy  another  lickin'. 

"But  Miss  Fielding  were  sorry  for  the 
boy,  and  she  gave  him  a  bottle  cork,  with 
a  string  round  it  to  tie  to  his  button-hole, 
and  she  tells  him  whenever  he  feels  he  got 
to  say  things,  he  wants  to  put  the  cork  in 


his  mouth  and  bite  it,  and  that  ud  learn 
him  not  to.  Well,  sir,  the  captain  he  calls 
the  boy,  and  says:  '  Boy,'  says  he,  '  I  wants 
my  binokle,'  and  the  boy  says:  'So  does — ' 
and  remembers  the  cork  and  slips  it  be- 
tween his  teeth  and  bites.  And  the  cap- 
tain he  bellers:  'Bells  o'  Hell,'  he  bellers, 
'what  do  you  mean  by  bitin'  that  cork  at 
me  ? '  And  were  for  givin'  the  boy  a  dretful 
lickin',  but  Miss  Fielding  she  runs  up  and 
she  tells  the  captain  how  it  were,  and  he 
were  a  old  feller  and  kind-hearted,  he  were, 
and  he  larfs  good  and  hearty,  and  pats 
Miss  Fielding's  hand, 

"After  that  the  boy  he  got  real  expert 
with  the  cork.  He  slaps  it  in  his  mouth, 
same  as  a  Englishman  claps  a  monkle  in 
his  eye,  and  when  the  danger  were  over  he'd 
loose  his  jaws,  and  let  the  cork  drop  to  the 
full  length  o'  the  string.  He  were  plenty 
larfed  at,  but  he  pusaveers,  bein'  most 
ways  strong-minded  for  a  boy,  and  after  a 
time  he  cures  hisself. 

"Well,  sir,  most  everybody  had  some- 
thin'  or  other  they  most  couldn't  help 
singin'  or  sayin';  most  everybody  had 
excep'  me.  But  my  time  come.  And  it 
were  my  misfortune,  sir,  to  take  up  with 
a  singin'  line,  which  I  hadn't  no  more 
powers  to  sing  right  nor  a  barrel  has.  It 
were  just  this,  sir:  '  A  wander  in  mistral 
I,  a  thing  o'  shreds  and  patches.'  That 
were  all.  Well,  sir,  I  sings  that  foolishness 
till  it  most  drove  everybody  mad,  in- 
cludin'  me.  I  couldn't  let  up.  If  my 
mind  strayed,  out  she'd  come.  Nights 
I  couldn't  sleep  for  that  rot  a-dribblin'  in 
my  head,  and  I'd  let  it  out,  sir,  and  then 
the  others  couldn't  sleep.  Even  Brainie 
M'Gan  begin  to  get  down  on  me.  I  were 
the  mos'  'voided  man  on  that  ship.  The 
more  misruble  and  lonely  I  got,  sir,  the 
more  I'd  sing  that  line  to  kind  of  comfort 
me.  It  stood  me  three  lickin's  from  men 
that  was  bigger  nor  me,  and  it  stood  one 
man  a  lickin'  that  were  littler  than  me. 
And  when  I  gets  him  down  I  kicks  him 
good,  by  reason  o'  him  bein'  the  only  man 
aboard  I  could  lick.  I  got  nothin'  from 
them  as  had  bin  my  friends,  sir,  but  black 
looks  and  cusses.  Millions  o'  times  I 
wisht  I'd  never  bin  born. 

"One  day,  sir,  I  were  down  in  the  fo'c'sle 
lyin'  in  my  bunk,  with  that  blasted  tune 
a-runnin'  in  my  head,  when  here  comes  the 
ship's  boy  to  fetch  a  biscuit  he'd  hid  under 
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his  matress,  bein'  hungry.  He  didn't  see 
me,  sir,  by  reason  of  its  bein'  dark  in  the 
fo'c'sle,  but  he  hears  me  move,  sir,  and 
says,  'Who's  that?'  says  he.  1  goes  for  to 
answer  back,  and  say  'Winkler,'  but  what 
come  out  were:  'A  wanderin'  mistral  1, 
a  thing  o'  shreds  and  patches.'  That  boy 
he  larfed,  he  did,  and  I  riz  from  my  bunk. 

"'Don't  hit  me,  Winkler,'  says  he,  'we 
was  always  friends,  wa'n't  we?'  And  he 
stops  larfin. 

"'Mind  then,'  says  I,  'who  you  does  your 
larfin  at,  and  where  you  does  it.' 

"I'll  do  that,'  says  he,  'but  'mongst 
friends,  Winkler,  you've  took  and  caught 
a  little  habit  o'  sayin'  things  that  don't  do 
you  no  good  with  the  men.' 

"'Bright  you  are,'  says  I,  'but  it  aint 
for  you  to  mention  it.' 

"Winkler,'  he  says,  'I  won't,  but  you 
was  always  good  to  me,  and  I  wants  to 
help  you.  Take  this  here  cork,'  says  he; 
'it  cured  me,'  he  says. 

"Well,  sir,  he  pushes  the  cork  in  my 
hands  and  starts  to  run,  but  I  catches  him 
and  gives  him  a  dretful  lickin',  usin'  only 
one  hand,  which  I  done  easy,  him  bein'  a 
boy  and  undersize.  It  done  us  both  a 
world  o'  good. 

"Well,  sir,  the  mate  he  hears  the  rum- 
pus, and  calls  down  the  hatchway. 

"'Who's  down  there?'  says  he;  and  I 
goes  for  to  say,  'Winkler  and  the  boy, 
sir,'  but  what  come  out  were,  'A  wan- 
derin' mist—'  Then  I  claps  the  cork 
in  my  jaws  and  bites  her.  That  saves  me, 
sir,  and  after  that  I  carries  that  cork  on 
a  string  and  wouldn't  of  parted  with  her  for 
love  or  money. 


II 


"The  ship  we  was  in  and  one  of  the  shows 
was  both  named  Pinafore.  The  show  had 
the  ernitials  H.  M.  S.  before  it,  and  I  often 
puzzles  to  know  what  them  letters  stands 
for,  till  one  day  I  asks  Brainie  M'Gan,  and 
he  says:  'She  were  give  that  name  in 
mem'ry,'  he  says,  'of  the  world's  abnega- 
tions to  Henery  M.  Stanerley.' 

"'  I  aint  never  heard  tell  o'  him,'  says  I. 

"'Aint  you?'  says  Brainie.  'Aint  you 
now,  you  ignurant  little  man?' 

"No,'  says  I.  'Do  I  owe  him  any  ab- 
negations?' says  I. 

"'That  you  does,'  savs  Brainie.     'If  it 


wa'n't  for  him  you  wouldn't  know  what 
the  middle  of  Africa  were  like.  If  it  wa'n't 
for  him  you  wouldn't  know  there  was 
any  middle  to  it.  If  it  wa'n't  for  him  yon 
wouldn't  know  nothin'  'bout  lions  and 
efelanls  and  dwarves  and  grillers.' 
"What's  grillers,  Brainie?'  says  I. 
"They're  somethin'  like  chimpanzoos,' 
says  he;  'they  eats  offn  plates  with  forks 
an'  smokes  same  as  a  man.  Henery  M. 
Stanerley,  he  diskivered  them,  he  did.' 

"If  he  done  that,'  says  I,  'he  gets  my 
abnegations  ' 

"'He  done  that  and  more,'  says  Brainie. 
'In  the  black  heat  of  Africa,'  says  he,  'he 
diskivered  a  Livin' -Stone.' 

"'A  livin'  stone!'  says  I. 

"'Sure,'  says  Brainie,  'what  skips  and 
hops  and  talks  like  a  man.' 

"'What  become  of  it?'  says  I. 

"'He  takes  it  home,'  says  Brainie,  'and 
edercates  it,  and  bimeby  it  becomes  a  doc- 
tor.    He  were  jest  a  father  to  that  stone.' 

"'You  don't  tell  me!'  says  I. 

"'I  does,'  says  Brainie,  'and  more.  That 
stone  become  a  Christen;  and  one  day  it 
were  crossin'  London  Bridge,  when  it 
hears  a  squak  and  sees  a  nuss  girl  drop  a 
baba  into  the  water.  Dr.  Livin'-Stone,  he 
never  thought  'bout  the  danger,  but  puts 
his  hand  on  the  rail  and  vaults  into  the 
river.  That  were  the  last  anybody  ever 
seed  of  him.' 

"'Couldn't  he  swim?'  says  I. 

"'How  you  talk,'  says  Brainie;  'could 
you  swim  if  youn  was  a  stone?' 

"'No,'  says  I.  'Were  the  baba  drownd- 
ed?' 

"'It  were,'  says  Brainie. 

"Well,  sir,  'bout  then  the  gale  I  were 
tellin'  you  'bout  come  on  to  blow.  We'd 
held  sweet  weather  till  then,  and  the  com- 
pany were  busy  reversin'  Mikado  at  the 
time.  The  wandrin'  mistral,  sir,  were  just 
come  on  deck  and  begun  to  sing  'bout  his 
shreds  and  patches,  when  the  first  sea  hits 
us.  They  were  uneasy,  swingin'  seas,  and 
the  Pinafore  she  riz  and  fell  a  couple  of 
times,  and  the  sweat  begun  to  stand  out 
on  the  wanderin'  mistral's  forehead.  He 
guavers  a  couple  o'  lines,  and  then  he  busts 
for  the  side.  Two  o'  the  others  goes  to  see 
what  ails  him,  an'  was  a  long  time  findin' 
out.  Then  the  wind  comes  a  cracklin',  an' 
all  the  passingers  was  sent  below. 

"That  storm  came  sudden  and  stayed 
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long.  It  were  mixed  with  black  rain  an' 
thunder  and  lightnin'.  There  were  no  rest 
for  nobody.  For  five  days  an'  nights,  sir, 
we  worked  like  horses,  us  and  Mr.  January 
and  Tucker  and  the  Pole  musicker,  and 
the  sixth  night,  sir,  we  smashes,  head  on, 
into  a  sand  beach,  and  that  were  the  end 
of  the  Pinafore.  She  went  to  pieces  like 
a  house  built  o'  cards.  There  wa'n't  no 
more  of  her  lef  than  just  enough  to  cling 
to.  By  the  grace  o'  God,  sir,  we  run 
aground  at  high  water,  a  full  moon  tide, 
and  tho'  the  wind  kep'  on  a  blowin',  the 
waters  drawed  away,  an'  by  daylight  we 
was  high  and  dry,  only  we  wa'n't  dry, 
on  ridged  sand. 

"Well,  sir,  we  got  ashore  the  bes'  way 
we  could,  takin'  what  was  lef  in  the  Pina- 
fore and  findin'  a  heap  o'  things  that  had 
been  sent  on  ahead  by  the  waves.  There 
was  all  the  chest  o'  music,  'mong  other 
things,  an'  the  sheets  was  all  swelled  round 
the  edges  so  the  water  couldn't  get  in  and 
spoii  the  middle,  and  Tucker  he  goes  down 
on  his  knees,  he  does,  and  thanks  God  for 
that. 

"There  was  woods  back  of  the  beach,  and 
a  high  hill  b'yont,  and  the  captain  he  said 
we'd  bumped  on  a  uncharted  island,  and 
he  guessed  we'd  come  to  stay. 

"Well,  sir,  we  makes  a  camp  for  the 
women,  and  one  for  the  men,  and  we  puts 
a  lookout  of  two  so's  to  keep  each  other 
awake  on  the  hill  all  day,  and  we  burns 
fires  at  night,  and  we  lives  like  that  for 
most  a  month.  Then,  sir,  we  begun  to 
run  out  o'  grub,  and  people  begun  to  pull 
long  faces.  They  wa'n't  nothin'  you  could 
eat  on  that  island.  We  fishes,  but  don't 
catch  nothin',  and  we  didn't  have  no  guns 
to  shoot  birds  with,  which  there  wa'n't 
many. 

"One  night,  sir,  after  supper,  the  cap- 
tain he  says:  '  Boys  and  girls,'  he  says,  'we 
aint  got  but  two  days'  grub  lef.  My 
share,'  he  says,  'I  donates  to  the  women.' 
Then  he  walks  off  by  hisself.  Mr.  January 
he  stands  up  then  and  donates  his  share; 
and  after  him  Mr.  Tucker.  Then  I  says; 
'They  gits  mine,  too.'  And  Brainie,  he 
says,  'Same  here.'  And  they  was  others 
follered.  Miss  Florida  Fielding,  she  turns 
to  Mr.  Tucker,  sir,  and  says: 

"'Garrick,'  says  she,  'I  bin  postponin' 
our  weddin','  she  says,  'but  I  won't  no 
more.     You  kin  have  me.' 


"Mr.  Tucker  he  takes  her  hand  and  he 
says:  'Florida,'  says  he,  'we  aint  got  no 
minister.' 

"An'  she  says:  'Garrick,'  she  says,  'we 
got  witnesses  before  God,  an'  maybe  but 
a  little  while  to  live.' 

"'So  be  it,'  says  he. 

"An'  he  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses 
her. 

"'Bear  witness,  all  you,'  says  he,  'that 
I  take  this  woman  to  be  my  wife.  An'  I 
swears  before  you  and  God  a'mighty,'  says 
he,  'to  be  good  to  her  all  my  life.' 

"Which  wa'n't  a  long  order,  sir,  con- 
siderin'  as  how  he  had  no  more  grub  lef. 

Ill 

"Well,  sir,  it  come  out  as  that  self- 
cendered  boy  had  took  the  grub  and  slipped 
into  the  woods.  When  the  men  knows 
that  they  takes  after  him,  an'  we  didn't 
see  none  of  'em  that  day,  nor  that  night, 
nor  the  nex'  day  till  late  in  .the  mornin'. 
Then  the  boy  he  busts  out  o'  the  woods 
back  of  our  camp,  and  we  hears  the  pur- 
suers a-yellin'  in  the  woods  behint  him  an' 
a-callin'  to  us.  The  boy  were  skeart,  but 
he  were  lookin'  plum  and  well  fed. 

"'Save  me,'  says  he,  'an'  I'll  save  you.' 

"'How?'  says  the  captain,  who  were 
ready  to  catch  straws. 

"'Why,'  says  the  boy,  'round  the  bend 
there's  a  rock  puts  into  the  sea — you  can 
fetch  it  wadin',  an'  it's  covered  with  sea- 
gulls layin'  eggs.' 

"That  boy  he'd  toll  the  truth  for  onct. 
The  rock  were  swarmed  with  tame  sea- 
gulls. All  they  done  was  to  step  one  side 
whiles  you  takes  their  eggs,  an'  then  they 
steps  back  an'  lays  more.  Brainie  M'Gan, 
as  were  knowin'  with  animals,  he  made 
friends  with  mor'n  one  o'  them,  an'  the 
fourth  day  we  sights  a  sail,  an'  gets  seed 
an'  took  off  the  island.  She  was  bound 
for  Valparaiso.  An'  we  gives  'em  a  show 
free  every  night  to  pay  'em  for  their 
trouble  an'  keep  our  hand  in. 

"There  was  one  thing  happened  nobody 
never  understood  till  later.  That  were  a 
quarl  that  riz  between  Miss  Florida  Field- 
ing and  Mr.  Tucker.  They  wouldn't  speak, 
and  every  one  were  sorry.  When  we  gets 
to  Valparaiso,  Mr.  Tucker  he  hires  a  ship 
to  continoo  the  cruise,  but  Miss  Fielding 
she  wouldn't  go  no  further  with  him. 
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"'I'm  sorry,  Garrick,'  says  she,  ' but 
you  brought  it  on  yourself.' 

"What  you  goin'  to  do,  Florida?'  says 
he. 

"'Mr.  January,'  says  she,  'has  made  up 
his  mind  to  cross  the  Andes,'  says  she. 
'I'm  goin'  with  him.  So's  Mr.  Winkler 
and  Mr.  M'Gan;  we're  all  sick  o'  the  sea,' 
says  she. 

"You'll  blast  your  repitition,  Florida,' 
says  he. 

"Not  with  them  three,'  says  she.  'I 
learned  to  know  'em  on  the  island,'  says 
she;  'and  maybe,  Garrick,'  says  she, 
'you'll  come  to  your  senses,  an'  ask  to  be 
forgive  on  the  other  side  o'  South  Amer- 
ica.' 

"I  aint  done  nothin'  wrong,'  says  he, 
'an'  you  knows  it.' 

"'Good-by,  Garrick,'  says  she. 

"'Good-by,  Florida,'  says  he,  and  they 
parts,  sir,  both  weepin'. 

IV 

"One  night,"  said  Winkler,  "we  dropped 
anchor  in  a  tavern  that  were  built  for  the 
convenience  of  the  landlord,  whose  name 
were  Basto,  half  way  up  the  side  of  them 
Andes  Mountains  I  were  tellin'  you  'bout. 
Sometimes  travelers  like  us  stopped  in, 
but  the  visitors  was  mostly  clouds  and 
robbers. 

"The  buildin'  were  two  stones  high, 
built  of  stones  of  different  sizes,  and  had  a 
stable  at  the  back  and  a  wall  round  the 
whole  shebang.     We  was  led  up  to  the  top 
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story  by  Mr.  Basto,  who  were  eighty  year 
old  an'  had  a  face  like  Punch  in  the  puppy 
show,  an'  me  and  Brainie  was  signed  for 
one  room,  and  Miss  Florida  Fielding  she 
were  give  the  room  next,  and  Mr.  January 
he  had  the  room  next  hern,  and  there  were 
a  door  between  them.  Domingo  and  the 
donkeys  was  housed  in  the  stable. 

"The  mercry  were  fallin'  vilent,  which 
it  done  every  day  in  their  rigins  from  about 
four  o'  clock  till  sun-up,  and  from  then 
on  it  would  rise  outragise,  bein'  one  day 
twenty-nine  at  sun-up  and  a  hundred  and 
ten  at  noon. 

"Well,  sir,  me  and  Brainie  and  Mr. 
J  anuary  allowed  we  was  comf 'table  'nough, 
but  Miss  Florida  elected  to  fix  up  before 
supper,  and  so  we  lef  her  and  went  down- 
stairs, and  outside.  Mr.  January  an'  me 
could  speak  Spanish,  and  we  converses 
with  Mr.  Basto,  whilst  Brainie  he  sets  to 
one  side  and  tried  to  pick  up  a  word  now 
and  then. 

"Is  they  any  shootin'  in  these  parts?' 
says  Mr.  January. 

'"Oh,  yes,'  says  Mr.  Basto,  most  alfable. 
'My  brother-in-law  were  shot  only  last 
week' — and  he  grinned  wicked. 

"'Were  he,  indeed?'  says  Mr.  January. 
'  But  I  means  shootin'  in  the  way  o'  sport.' 

"'That  were  sport,'  says  the  landlord, 
lickin'  his  lips. 

"'Did  you  do  it?'  says  I. 

"'I  got  one  bullet  in  him,'  says  the  land- 
lord, 'but  it  were  thro'  the  fat  of  his  leg; 
he  were  runnin'  an'  my  eyes  is  old.  San- 
dro  fetched  him  jest  as  he  were  roundin' 
the  buildin'  yonder.' 

"'What  had  he  done?'  says  Mr.  Janu- 
ary. 

"'Called  me  a  thief,'  says  Mr.  Basto. 
'But  you  was  askin','  he  says,  'about  ani- 
mals. They's  mounting  sheep,'  he  says, 
'plentiful.  But  they's  that  tame  and 
curous,  it  ain't  no  sport  to  shoot  'em.  The 
day  we  shot  my  brother-in-law,  the  noise 
fetched  two  or  three  of  'em  down  from  the 
mountings  to  see  what  the  matter  were.' 

"'Do  you  mean  to  say,'  says  Mr.  Jan- 
uary, 'that  if  they  hears  a  gun  they'll 
come  to  see  what  it  is?' 

"'Most  always,'  says  Mr.  Basto.  He 
looks  up  at  the  cliffs  which  riz  straight  up 
from  back  o'  the  inn,  cliff  after  cliff,  sir, 
smooth  and  white,  like  the  sails  of  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  only  thousands  o'  times  bigger. 
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"'There's  a  ram  now,'  says  Mr.  Basto, 
and  he  points  to  a  speck  so  high  up  you 
most  couldn't  see  it.  'Has  any  of  you 
gentlemen  a  gun?' 

"'No,'  says  Mr.  January. 

"'No  guns?'  says  Mr.  Basto,  raisin'  his 
eyebrows,  which  was  bushy  enough  for 
birds  to  nest  in.  'That's  odd.'  Then  he 
raises  his  voice  and  calls  to  Sandro,  which 
were  his  cook,  a  dirty  greasy  Spaniard,  to 
bring  him  his  Winchester,  which  he  done. 
It  were  a  big  one,  and  the  old  man  steps 
into  the  yard  and  shoots  her  three  times 
quick  straight  up  in  the  air.  It  acted  on 
that  there  mounting  ram  like  a  signal.  He 
were  only  a  speck  way  off  up  in  the  air,  but 
the  minute  he  hears  them  shots  he  drops, 
the  way  a  fly  smote  with  a  rolled  news- 
paper falls  from  the  top  of  a  winder.  He 
drops,  maybe  a  hundred  feet,  on  to  the 
edge  of  a  cliff.  Then  he  ups  and  drops 
again.  He  come  down  the  cliffs  like  light- 
nin'.  The  closer  he  got,  the  easier  it  were 
to  see  how  he  done  it.  He  didn't  at  no 
time  loose  his  holt  of  the  cliffs,  but  slid 
down  'em  on  his  hoofs,  steerhV  hisself  like 
a  wobbly  bobsled,  and  he'd  fetch  the  bot- 
tum  of  each  slid  a  butt  with  his  head  to 
stop  hisself.  Then  he'd  spring  for  the  nex' 
cliff  and  so  on  down.  None  of  us  excep' 
Mr.  Basto  and  Sandro  ever  seed  anythin' 
like  it.  That  ram,  sir,  he  come  all  the 
way  down,  and  trots  into  the  yard,  bleatin', 
he  were  that  tame. 

"By  Gawd,'  says  Mr.  January,  'what 
do  you  think  o'  that!  I'll  see  can  I  ketch 
him.'  So  he  walks  toward  the  ram  holdin' 
out  his  hand,  and  sayin'  poor  feller,  there 
he  was,  and  the  like.  Well,  sir,  the  ram 
he  trots  forward  and  licks  Mr.  January's 
hand.  Brainie,  who  were  knowin'  with 
animals,  allowed  afterward  that  he  were 
dretful  jealous  when  he  seed  that.  But  he 
wasn't  jealous  long.  The  ram  he  licked 
Mr.  January's  hand,  but  he  didn't  like  the 
taste,  sir,  and  he  hove  on  his  behint  legs, 
and  fetched  Mr.  January  a  dretful  butt 
in  the  stummick,  as  laid  him  on  his  back. 
Mr.  January  he  made  to  get  up,  and  the 
ram  he  butts  him  down  again.  Then  Mr. 
January  lay  good  and  still,  which  was  the 
savin'  of  him.  The  ram  he  quits  him  and 
ambles  toward  Brainie  and  me.  But  it 
were  gettin'  so  cold  out  there,  sir,  that  we 
goes  into  the  house  and  closes  the  door. 

"Well,  o'  course,  it  were  a  tame  ram  as 


belonged  to  Mr.  Basto,  and  were  taught 
to  come  home  and  be  give  salt  whenever 
he  heard  three  shots,  but  we  didn't  know 
that  at  first.  The  ram  he'd  thought  Mr. 
January  were  goin'  to  give  him  salt,  and 
when  he  got  nothin'  but  a  grimy  palm  he 
got  mad,  and  that  were  all  there  was  to  it. 
He  were  shut  up  in  the  stable  for  the  night, 
and  when  we  hears  that,  Brainie  and  me 
goes  out  in  the  yard  to  ask  Mr.  January 
how  he  were  feelin'.  He  weren't  hurt 
much,  and  whilst  we'd  bin  inside  five 
Spaniards  had  rid  in  on  mules  with  rifles 
slung  to  'em  and  the  dretfulest  dirty,  oily 
faces  I  ever  seed. 

I  " '  I  don't  like  the  look  o'  them  fellers,' 
says  Brainie.  'It  'pears  to  me  like  the 
shots  had  fetched  them  in  too.  I'd  ruther 
be  pastured  with  five  rams,'  says  he,  'and 
-  I  wisht  we  had  guns.' 

"There  weren't  none  of  us  liked  the 
looks  o'  them  fellers,  but  there  wasn't 
nothin'  we  could  do  excep'  hope  they  was 
good-hearted  and  honest. 

"About  that  time  Miss  Florida  came 
down  for  supper,  and  we  all  goes  into  the 
dinin'-room.  They  was  two  tables  laid, 
one  for  us  and  one  for  the  five  Spaniards, 
and  we  all  falls  to  on  the  grub  that  Sandro 
had  been  heatin'  of  for  us.  The  landlord 
he  goes  from  one  table  to  the  other,  rubbin' 
his  hands  and  exchangin'  the  passes  of  the 
day.  Our  table  were  thro'  first,  by  reason 
o'  not  bein'  used  to  the  dretful  smell  o' 
the  grub,  and  Miss  Florida  she  pushed 
back  her  chair  and  made  for  the  door. 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  little 
chammy  bag  falls  out  from  her  skirts, 
and  Mr.  January  he  stoops  and  picks 
it  up. 

"'You  dropped  somethin','  says  he. 

"'Goodness!'  says  she,  'my  dimonds. 
They  must  of  come  unsewed.' 

"  I  seed  one  of  the  Spaniards  nudge  the 
feller  next  him  and  they  all  watches  the 
chammy  bag  like  cats.  When  we  was  out- 
side, Mr.  January  he  said: 

"'You'd  ortern't  to  of  said  they  was 
dimonds,'  says  he;  'did  you  see  them 
Spaniards  eye  that  bag,  Winkler?'  says  he. 

"'I  did,'  says  I,  'and  I  don't  like  my 
ancherage.' 

"'We  must  watch  out,'  says  Brainie. 

"'And  lock  our  doors,'  says  Mr.  Janu- 
ary. 'Will  you  mind  leavin'  the  doors 
open  between  your  room  and  ourn,  Miss 
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Florida?     There    may    be    no    cause    for 
alarm,  but  it's  bes'  to  be  cautious.' 

"After  a  time  we  goes  up-stairs,  and 
turns  in,  all  but  Brainie,  who  allowed  he'd 
take  the  first  watch.  Mine  were  the  sec- 
ond, and  when  Brainie  calls  me  I  slips  out 
of  bed,  and  sits  in  a  stiff  back  chair,  so's 
not  to  fall  asleep.  'Bout  one  o'clock  I 
hears  the  knob  of  our  door  turn,  and  were 
seized  with  shivers.  Then  1  hears  Miss 
Florida's  knob  tried,  and  then  Mr.  Janu- 
ary's. Them  Spaniards  had  took  off  their 
boots,  but  I  could  hear  'em  breathin'  in 
the  hall.  When  they  finds  the  doors  was 
locked  they  goes  away. 

"  I  were  goin'  to  waken  Brainie,  when  I 
hears  the  house  door  which  were  just  below 
Miss  Florida's  winder  open,  and  1  creeps 
to  our  winder  and  looks  out.  It  were 
bright  starlight,  and  I  could  see  how  them 
Spaniards  had  fetched  two  ladders  and 
was  lashin'  them  together  so's  to  make  one 
long  one.  Then  I  wakes  the  others,  and 
we  gathers  in  Miss  Florida's  room,  which 
she  were  lyin'  fully  dressed  under  the 
covers,  and  I  tells  'em  all  I  heard  and  seed. 
Mr.  January  he  thinks  a  second,  and  then 
he  says: 

'"One  man,'  says  he,  'can  hold  a  winder 
'gainst  twenty.  That  '11  be  your  job, 
Winkler,  bein'  the  smallest.  The  minute 
they  sets  foot  to  the  ladder,  M'Gan  and 
me  sneaks  down-stairs  and  falls  on  'em  in 
the  rear.' 

"He  peers  out  o'  the  winder  then,  and 
then  he  comes  back  on  tiptoe. 

"'They've  left  their  rifles  in  the  house,' 
says  he,  'by  reason  of  them  bein'  in  the 
way  for  climbin'.' 

"I  wish't  they'd  lef  me  one,'  says  1. 

"Mr.  January  he  sneaks  to  the  winder 
a  second,  and  then  he  sneaks  back. 

"'There're  for  this  winder,'  says  he; 
'you  can  beat  'em  back  with  a  chair, 
Winkler.     Come,  M'Gan,'  he  says. 

"And  him  and  Brainie  lef  us,  havin' 
first  drawed  off  their  boots.  Miss  Florida 
she  got  out  o'  bed,  bein'  gritty  (her,  sir, 
not  the  bed),  an'  we  arms  ourselves  with 
chairs  and  stands  one  on  each  side  the 
winder.  We  hears  the  ladder  go  up  agin 
the  side  o'  the  house,  and  then  we  hears  it 
creak  with  the  weight  on  it.  I  looks  out 
and  sees  Mr.  Basto  half  way  up,  with  a 
knife  in  his  teeth.  The  others  was  all 
crowdin'  behint  him.     I  shivers,  sir,  likes 


"Mr.  Basto.  he  reaches  the  top  o'  the  ladder." 

I  had  the  ager,  and  Miss  Florida  she  shook 
and  most  whimpered.  But  she  were  dead 
game,  and  we  drawed  back,  huggin'  the 
wall  on  each  side  o'  the  winder. 

"Well,  sir,  Mr.  Basto  he  reaches  the  top 
o'  the  ladder,  and  pushes  up  the  winder, 
and  shifts  the  knife  from  his  teeth  to  his 
hand.  Our  time  were  come.  But  there 
wasn't  no  chance  to  swing  the  chairs.  I 
fetched  the  dretfulest  yell  I  could,  and 
Miss  Florida  she  fetched  a  dretful  scritch, 
and  that  done  the  trick.  Mr.  Basto  were 
that  skeert  he  fell  over  backwards,  and 
swep'  the  ladder  clean.  There  was  yells 
and  crashes,  and  then  shots,  and  then  1 
gets  a  crack  over  the  head  that  near  blinds 
me.  It  were  Miss  Florida  bringin'  down 
the  chair  to  hit  Mr.  Basto,  what  she  had 
helt  raised  over  her  head  all  the  time. 
Then  I  runs  down-stairs  to  help  Brainie 
and  Mr.  January,  but  they  didn't  need  me 
none.  The  ground  under  the  winder  were 
covered  with  moanin'  men.  Mr.  January 
were  sittin'  on  one,  and  Brainie  were  sittin' 
on  another.  They'd  bin  and  shot  two  of 
'em,  and  clubbed  the  rest.  Mr.  Basto  had 
busted  his  neck,  or  bin  skeert  to  death  by 
me  and  Miss  Florida,  I  never  knowed 
which. 

"None  of  us  was  hurt  excep'  me  bein' 
hit  with  the  chair  and  Mr.  January  havin' 
put  his  stockin'  foot  into  some  busted  glass. 
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"We  lashed  the  livin',  hand  and  foot, 
and  lef'  them  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn,  and 
never  heard  what  become  of  them,  and 
about  daybreak  we  starts  on  up  the  moun- 
tings. 

"We'd  bin  ridin'  maybe  two  hours  when 
we  hears  a  noise  comin'  up  the  trail  behint 
us,  and  lookin'  back  we  seed  the  landlord's 
ram,  puttin'  after  us.  We  had  a  sack  o' 
salt,  and  Brainie  he  offers  the  ram  a  hand- 
ful, and  they  becomes  friends.  That  ram, 
sir,  come  clean  to  the  coast  with  us,  and 
were  sold  to  a  Englishman  for  forty  dollars, 
Brainie  cryin'  his  eyes  out  the  while,  and 
him  and  the  ram  kissin'  each  other  good- 

by- 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Winkler,  "that  were  a 
hard  and  per'lous  voyage  acrost  South 
America,  but  I'd  sooner  be  robbed  on  land 
than  get  a  present  at  sea." 

"Tell  me,"  said  I,  "did  you  meet  the 
rest  of  the  opera  company  on  the  Atlantic 
coast?" 

"Yes,   sir,"    said   Winkler,    "and    Miss 


Florida  Fielding  she  made  up  her  quarl 
with  the  manager,  and  they  was  marrit. 
She  were  the  hansomest  and  grittiest  girl 
I  ever  seed,  and  she  were  that  respectable 
that  neither  Mr.  January  nor  Brainie 
M'Gan,  as  ever  was,  so  much  as  made  love 
to  her  onct." 

"You  must  have  been  glad  to  get  back 
to  civilization,"  said  I. 

"We  was,"  said  Winkler.  "Me  and 
Brainie  and  Mr.  January  didn't  go  to  bed 
the  first  night,  by  reason  of  sittin'  up  with 
our  friends  in  the  troop,  and  exchangin' 
our  speriances,  and  drinkin'  gin,  which 
they  had  a  ice  machine  in  them  parts,  and 
it  done  us  all  a  world  o'  good." 

"Did  you  ever  find  out,"  said  I,  "what 
Miss  Fielding  and  Mr.  Tucker  quarreled 
about?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Winkler,  "when  we  was 
starvin'  on  the  island,  she  tries  to  make 
him  eat  some  o'  the  grub  as  he'd  made 
over  to  the  women,  an'  he  wouldn't.  That 
were  all." 


THE    MARSHLAND 

BY   GRACE   G.   CROWELL 

Water  and  reeds  and  a  rustling  wind; 

A  blackbird  tilting  a  mullein  tall; 
The  circling  whir  of  a  night-hawk's  wing; 

A  killdee's  chirp  and  a  loon's  shrill  call. 

Night  coming  down  o'er  the  low  marshland — 
A  star  peering  out  of  the  western  sky; 

And,  floating  down  from  the  darkening  heights, 
The  plaintive  honk  of  a  wild  fowl's  cry. 


No  answering  call  from  his  nesting  mate 
From  rushes  or  water  or  dankening  loam — 

And  silhouetted  against  the  sky 
A  lonely  hunter  is  going  home. 


HUGH    MONROE'S    PISTOL 


BY   J.   W.   SC1IULTZ 


PAINTING    I5Y    IIAR"  iJY   T.    DUNN 


ERE  it  is,  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  my  den,  safely 
housed  at  last,  rescued 
from  the  elements  which 
have  rendered  it  worth- 
less except  as  a  relic. 
For  many  a  year  it  had 
lain  on  the  top  of  yonder  gravelly  butte, 
exposed  to  the  dry  heat  of  summer,  the 
driven  rains  and  sleet  and  snow  of  winter. 
And  then,  one  day,  a  lone  cowman,  ascend- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  butte  to  look  out 
over  the  plain  stretching  away  on  all  sides 
to  the  distant  horizon,  for  some  sign  of  his 
scattered  herd,  found  and  picked  it  up, 
and  gave  it  to. me.  It  is  only  an  old  flint- 
lock pistol,  rusted  beyond  repair. 

The  stock  is  checked  and  partly  rotted, 
the  pan  is  immovable,  the  hammer  cannot 
be  changed  from  its  half-cocked  position, 
the  charge  Of  powder  and  ball  with  which 
it  was  loaded  so  many  years  ago,  cannot  be 
withdrawn.  Look  closer;  notice  its  con- 
struction; the  broad  copper  band  which 
binds  the  forearm  to  the  barrel,  the  copper 
butte  plate,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  grip. 
You  see  that  it  is  not  like  any  other  one 
of  the  ancient  pistols  in  this  collection, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  one  of  the 
same  make  anywhere,  although  I  have  ex- 
amined nearly  all  the  firearm  collections 
in  this  country.  Do  you  see  the  maker's 
name  there  on  the  lock  plate — and  the 
other  marks?  First,  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  lock  plate  in  front  of  the  hammer, 
"M — imp,"  the  dash  representing  blurred 
letters,  and  then  under  the  name  "De 
Tulie,"  all  in  fine  flowing  script.  There 
are  also  two  "Cs"  on  the  plate,  and  on  the 
trigger  guard  is  the  Roman  letter  T.  This 
pistol  was  once  owned  by  Hugh  Monroe. 
Aside  from  its  value  as  a  unique  specimen 
of  the  work  of  the  French  gunsmiths  of  the 


eighteenth  century,  its  history  makes  it 
doubly  valuable  to  me. 

Hugh  Monroe  was  born  in  Montreal  in 
1798.  His  father,  Hugh  Monroe,  Sr.,  was  a 
captain  in  the  English  army,  a  brave,  kind- 
hearted  Scotchman,  a  descendant  of  a 
proud  and  ancient  family.  His  mother 
was  one  of  the  La  Roche  family  which  once 
owned  vast  tracts  of  forest  land  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  under  a  grant  from  one  of  the 
French  kings. 

Young  Hugh  had  too  much  love  for  ad- 
venture to  remain  long  at  home.  Neither 
tutor  nor  the  entreaties  of  his  mother 
could  keep  him  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
adjacent  woodlands,  the  rivers  and  stream- 
lets called  him,  and  at  an  early  age  he  began 
to  long  for  a  wider  range  to  roam.  Year  by 
year  he  saw  the  great  canoe  flotillas  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  arrive  with  rich 
stores  of  fur,  leave  laden  with  merchandise 
for  the  purchase  of  more.  Open-mouthed 
he  listened  to  the  voyagers'  tales,  stories  of 
the  far  west,  of  the  Indians,  the  game,  the 
great  plains  and  rivers  and  mountains,  and 
he  determined  to  visit  that  distant  country. 
In  the  spring  of  1814,  with  his  parents' 
reluctant  consent,  he  started,  duly  appren- 
ticed to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  a 
term  of  years.  Taking  his  place  in  one  of 
the  canoes  of  the  flotilla  he  bade  farewell, 
and  it  proved  a  last  farewell,  to  parents  and 
friends  and  home. 

In  1816,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Mon- 
roe arrived  at  Mountain  Fort,  the  last  one 
of  the  Company's  string  of  posts  east  of  the 
great  divide.  It  was  situated  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan River,  almost  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies.  Here  came  annually  the  Koo- 
tenays,  the  Flatheads  and  Stonies,  people 
of  the  mountains;  and  Blackfeet,  Assina- 
boines,  Gros  Ventres,  Crees  and  Circis, 
roamers  of  the  plains,  to  trade  their  win- 
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ter's  take  of  robes  and  furs.  They  were 
all  there  when  the  voyagers  Monroe  accom- 
panied arrived,  but  in  a  few  days  they  were 
to  disperse,  returning  to  their  several  hunt- 
ing grounds.  The  Company  had  no  Black- 
feet  interpreter,  and  Monroe  was  ordered 
by  the  factor  to  join  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the 
Blackfeet,  travel  with  them  during  the 
winter,  keep  them  supplied  with  powder 
and  ball  and  tobacco,  a  large  quantity  of 
which  was  furnished  him,  and  above  all  it 
was  impressed  upon  him  that  he  must 
learn  their  language  and  bring  the  tribe 
back  to  the  Fort  the  next  spring. 

Here  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  ordered  to 
accompany  a  savage  tribe  which  had  met 
people  of  his  own  race  but  once  or  twice, 
to  learn  their  language,  to  hunt  with  them 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  far  distant  plains, 
to  even  live  and  dress  as  they  did.  It  was 
an  undertaking  which  would  have  daunted 
many  a  man,  but  Monroe  started  out  with 
that  assurance  and  fearlessness  which  were 
his  main  characteristics. 

The  start  for  the  long  journey  southward 
was  made  early  one  August  morning.  At 
the  head  of  the  cavalcade  rode  the  chief, 
his  principal  warriors,  the  medicine  men, 
and  with  them  Monroe.  The  latter  had 
seldom  been  in  a  saddle,  and  the  long  day's 
travel  chafed  and  cramped  his  limbs.  He 
was  not  sorry  when  the  chief  ordered  camp 
to  be  pitched  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  day  Monroe  made  a 
name  for  himself.  The  horses  were  full  of 
spirits,  hard  to  restrain,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  camp  had  unwittingly  traveled  some 
distance  ahead  of  the  rest.  Arriving  at  the 
top  of  a  long  ridge  they  dismounted  and 
waited  for  the  others  to  catch  up.  An  old 
medicine  man  got  out  his  huge  stone  pipe, 
filled  it  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and 
"l'herbe,"  and  then  handed  it  to  the  person 
nearest  him  to  light.  There  was  a  search 
for  punk  by  the  one  so  honored,  and  when 
at  last  he  had  found  some  the  flint  and 
steel  would  not  spark.  Thereupon  Monroe 
reached  over  and  took  the  pipe,  drew  forth 
his  sun  glass,  got  the  proper  focus  and 
ignited  its  contents  With  shouts  of  won- 
der and  even  of  alarm  the  spectators  arose 
and  crowded  around  him.  The  head  of 
the  column  had  come  up,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  surrounded  by  men  and  women, 
youths  and  children,  all  talking  excitedly 
and  pushing  each  other  in  tneir  struggles 
to  get  near  him.     Women  rushed  up  to  him, 


held  out  their  nursing  babes  and  rubbed 
them  against  him,  warriors,  medicine  men, 
even  the  chief,  grasped  his  hand  and  even 
embraced  him.  And  then,  in  the  presence 
of  all  he  had  to  relight  the  pipe  by  the  aid 
of  the  glass  and  the  sun's  rays,  while  the 
people  looked  on  breathlessly.  After  this 
occurrence  proud  warriors  invited  him  to 
go  to  their  lodges  and  feast,  and  they  gave 
him  many  presents.  As  he  learned  to 
understand  and  speak  the  language,  no 
council  was  complete  without  his  presence. 
He  was  given  the  name  Mah-kiri-i-pwo- 
ahts,  Rising  Wolf,  and  by  that  name  many 
tribes  came  to  know  and  fear  him  in  time. 
He  is  dead,  but  still  lives  in  the  memory 
of  many  an  old  timer,  red  and  white,  of 
these  northern  plains.  Up  there,  about 
six  or  seven  miles  north  of  where  the  Great 
Northern  enters  the  Rockies,  you  can  see 
from  the  window  a  huge  red  heart-shaped 
mountain  of  rock.  A  few  pines  grow  upon 
its  face;  above  them  gleams  an  everlasting 
wall  of  ice.  Years  ago  I  named  it  the 
Rising  Wolf,  and  by  that  name  it  is  to-day 
shown  upon  the  Government  maps. 
Thousands  of  people  have  admired  the 
towering  peak  as  they  passed  by  in  the 
trains,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  read  in 
the  railway's  folder  a  short  sketch  of  the 
man  in  whose  memory  it  was  named.  And 
so,  perhaps,  the  remembrance  of  this,  the 
first  white  man  to  explore  the  plains  and 
mountains  lying  between  the  Saskatche- 
wan, shall  be  kept  green  so  long  as  our 
civilization  lasts. 

With  the  Piegans  he  passed  the  winter 
of  1 816-17  orJ  the  Missouri  and  two  of  its 
tributaries,  the  Marias  and  the  Teton,  re- 
turning to  Mountain  Fort  with  the  tribe, 
their  horses  fur-laden,  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing summer.  When  the  voyagers  arrived 
at  the  Fort  that  year  they  brought  a  little 
package  for  Monroe  which  contained  this 
pistol  here  and  a  letter.  I  have  seen  that 
letter,  for  with  a  few  others  from  his  far- 
away home  he  preserved  it  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  I  believe  I  can  remember  it,  if 
not  the  very  words,  at  least  something  quite 
like  them,  surely  the  part  which  is  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  this  ancient  arm: 

.  .  .  .  "  I  send  you  in  this  little  box, 
securely  nailed  and  bound,  the  pistol  which  your 
uncle  Edward  [her  brother]  owned,  and  which 
he  carefully  kept  until  his  death,  of  which  I  have 
above  notified  you.  And  I  pray  you,  my  dear 
son,  to  keep  and  guard  it  as  carefully  as  he  did. 
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It  once  saved  his  life,  and  mine,  and  the  lives  of 
others,  and  I  have  a  presentiment  that  it  will 
save  yours.  I  low,  or  when,  is  not  given  me  to 
know,  but  that  the  time  is  coming  I  do  know, 
and  then  you  will  thank  your  mother  for  having 
sent  it  to  you.  You  have  heard  your  uncle  say, 
no  doubt,  that  the  pistol  was  given  him  by  M. 
De  Tulie  himself.  Edward  had  ordered  a  fowl- 
ing piece  and  two  beautiful  duelling  pistols  from 
him,  and  M.  De  Tulie  when  delivering  them 
handed  him  this  stout  weapon,  saying,  'Monsieur, 
allow  me  to  make  you  a  present  of  this.  It  is 
not  a  gentleman's  weapon,  but  it  is  honestly 
made,  and  can  stand  all  sorts  of  weather  and 
abuse,  and  even  as  a  club  it  would  prove  an 
effective  weapon.  Take  it,  then,  and  carry  it 
in  your  saddle  holster.  From  what  I  hear  of 
your  country,  you  need  such  a  heavy,  large-bore 
arm  to  defend  yourself  from  the  wild  beasts  and 
still  wilder  men  which  infest  it.' 

"Well,  from  Paris  we  returned  to  England, 
and  thence  set  sail  for  Canada;  my  education 
was  completed,  and  I  was  happy  in  the  thought 
that  I  was  soon  to  be  at  home  once  more  with 
my  dear  parents  and  friends.  But  we  were  not 
to  arrive  there  without  a  dreadful  experience. 
When  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  a  strange 
craft  bore  down  upon  and  boarded  us,  sweeping 
our  men  aft.  Your  uncle  Edward  fought  most 
valiantly;  having  discharged  both  of  his  duelling 
pistols  he  used  his  sword  until  a  stroke  from 
a  villain's  pike  shattered  it.  Thereupon  he 
bounded  down  into  his  cabin,  seized  this  pistol 
and  hurriedly  returned  to  the  deck.  Our  cap- 
tain was  down,  many  of  our  men  killed  or  dis- 
abled, and  the  pirate  leader  was  calling  upon  his 
men  to  make  a  final  charge  and  sweep  the  decks. 
At  that  instant  Edward  shot  and  killed  him, 
and,  rallying,  cheering  our  men,  himself  led  the 
last  desperate  charge  which  was  successful  in 
driving  the  villains  back  to  their  ship.  They 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  courage  when  their 
leader  fell."     .... 

Monroe  never  tired  of  descanting  upon 
the  extraordinary  shooting  qualities  of  this 
weapon.  It  carried  a  large  ball,  about  a 
1 6  calibre,  and  the  extra  thickness  of  the 
barrel  at  the  breech  enabled  it  to  with- 
stand an  enormous  charge  of  powder. 
'"Twas  thus,"  the  old  man  would  say,  "I 
used  to  run  the  buffalo  and  the  elk;  I  would 
arrive  in  the  herd,  choose  a  fat  cow  and 
shoot  her;  then,  half  cocking  the  hammer, 
I  would  pour  some  powder  into  the  pan 
and  close  it;  next  I  would  stick  the  neck 
of  the  powder  horn  into  the  muzzle  and 
pour  a  good  big  charge  down,  drop  a  ball 
from  my  mouth  on  top  of  it,  give  the  barrel 
a  couple  of  taps  to  settle  both  powder  and 
ball,  and  I  was  ready  for  another  shot. 
Holding  the  pistol  muzzle  up,  to  prevent 
the  ball  falling  out,  I  would  select  another 
cow,  and  shoot  her  before  the  ball  could 
fairly  start  to  roll  away  from  the  powder. 
Oh!  it  was  quick  work.      I  started  on  a  run 


with  five  or  six  balls  carried  in  my  mouth; 
when  they  were  gone,  I  would  grab  a  hand- 
ful from  my  pouch  and  refill  it.  Once,  up- 
on one  run,  I  shot  twenty-four  cows  witl 
my  good  weapon  ere  my  horse  gave  out. 
Many  times  I  killed  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty  or  more  fat  animals  to  the  run.  It 
was  great  fun." 

The  old  man  never  tired  of  telling  about 
his  numerous  adventures,  and  battles  with 
hostile  Indians,  in  several  of  which  the  pistol 
played  a  prominent  part.  One  day  he  was 
riding  through  a  piece  of  open  timber  in 
the  Two  Medicine  country  looking  for  elk, 
or  moose,  or  any  other  game  of  the  region — 
"just  hunting,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  came  to  a  wet, 
open  park,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
pines  and  growths  of  alder  and  willow. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  it  ahead  I  slowed  up  and 
rode  very  carefully.  'Here/  I  said  to  my- 
self, T  will  find  some  game — something 
worth  shooting.'  I  did.  As  soon  as  I 
rode  out  into  the  opening  an  enormous 
old  grizzly  rose  up  out  of  the  tall  grass. 
He  was  about  thirty  yards  distant,  erect 
on  his  hind  feet,  breast  toward  me,  a  fine 
shot.  I  cocked  my  rifle — a  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  smooth-bore  flintlock,  and  a 
powerfully  good  weapon — took  a  careful 
aim  for  the  bear's  heart,  and  fired,  immedi- 
ately thereafter  grasping  my  powder  horn 
to  reload.  But  through  the  smoke  hang- 
ing in  front  I  saw  the  old  fellow  jumping 
my  way,  and  digging  my  heels  into  the 
pony's  sides,  I  started  him  quartering 
across  the  park.  In  three  or  four  jumps, 
however,  we  went  down,  down  into  a  bog 
of  thick  black  mud  which  the  swamp  grass 
had  concealed,  and  the  bear  was  coming, 
open-mouthed.  I  had  but  time  to  snatch 
my  pistol  from  my  belt  when  he  was  upon 
us,  and  thrusting  the  barrel  into  his  open 
mouth,  I  fired.  You  may  well  believe  that 
he  dropped  dead,  almost  without  a  quiver; 
the  ball  had  shattered  the  base  of  his  skull. 
There,  that  morning  on  the  Two  Medicine, 
my  mother's  prophecy  came  true — the 
pistol  saved  my  life." 

Monroe  passed  a  long  life  upon  these 
plains.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  then  became  a  free 
trapper,  sometimes  living  with  the  Indians 
and  again,  with  his  wife  and  children — he 
married  a  Piegan  woman — camping  with- 
out  other   companions   in    some   favorite 
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locality.  There  is  not  a  river  or  streamlet 
from  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Yellowstone 
by  whose  shores  he  did  not  pitch  his  lodge, 
and  during  those  times  he  had  many 
narrow  escapes  from  the  war-parties  which 
infested  the  whole  country.  He  discovered 
and  named  those  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
the  St.  Mary's  Lakes,  and  it  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  lower  one  that  he  had  a  "little 
trouble,"  as  he  called  it,  with  the  Assina- 
boines. 

He  went  there  in  the  fall  of  1865  to  pass 
the  winter  hunting  and  trapping.  All 
kinds  of  game  and  fur  were  plentiful  in  that 
vicinity,  but  he  was  especially  anxious  to 
get  a  good  number  of  wolves,  as  their  skins, 
well  stretched  and  clean,  were  worth  five 
dollars  each  in  Fort  Benton  at  the  time. 
And,  by  the  way,  he  had  a  very  extraor- 
dinary way  of  capturing  wolves,  a  method 
which  I  never  heard  of  being  practiced  by 
anyone  else.  He  built  a  log  crib  twenty 
by  eight  feet  at  the  base,  and  seven  feet 
high.  Each  layer  of  logs  however,  was  cut 
shorter  and  shorter,  so  that  when  completed 
the  crib  was  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  the 
last  two  logs  lay  with  an  open  space  be- 
tween them  of  eighteen  inches.  Into  the 
pen  were  now  dropped  several  quarters  of 
meat,  elk  or  buffalo,  or  whatever  was 
handy,  which  the  wolves  prowling  about, 
hungrily  scented  and  tried  to  get  at.  But 
they  could  not  squeeze  through  the  spaces 
between  the  logs,  and  the  sight  of  the  red 
meat  was  most  tantalizing.  Eventually 
they  would  climb  up  to  the  top  and  finding 
there  the  opening,  would  leap  down  inside 
and  go  to  feasting;  and  that  would  be 
their  last  feast,  for  they  could  not  possibly 
leap  out  whence  they  had  so  easily  dropped 
in;  so  there  they  were  securely  caught. 
Visiting  the  pen  in  the  morning,  Monroe 
and  his  sons  would  often  find  a  dozen  or 
more  wolves  and  coyotes  uneasily  march- 
ing around  and  around  seeking  a  place  to 
escape,  and  looking  very  crestfallen,  very 
humble  indeed.  Then  the  slaughter  com- 
menced; not  with  powder  and  ball,  but 
with  a  long  and  very  slender  lance,  or 
spear,  each  one  was  in  turn  deftly  stabbed 
through  the  heart.  Afterward  the  ani- 
mals were  taken  out  and  skinned,  and  their 
carcasses  thrown  into  the  deep  and  swiftly 
flowing  river — Monroe  maintaining  that 
while  any  lay  around  or  in  the  pen  no  more 
wolves  would  come  near  it.  War-parties 
seldom  went  out  on  their  raids  in  winter, 


and  the  Monroes  felt  quite  safe  where  they 
were  so  long  as  the  cold  weather  lasted. 
But  one  night  in  January,  soon  after  they 
had  all  retired,  his  son  John's  wife  awoke 
him  from  a  half  doze,  the  prelude  to  real 
sleep,  by  a  sharp  nudge  in  the  ribs.  "Lis- 
ten!" she  said,  "do  you  hear  that?" 

"Hear  what?"  he  asked.  "I  don't  hear 
anything  except  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
and  the  kai-yi-ing  of  the  coyotes." 

"Yes,"  the  wife  went  on  to  say,  "you 
hear  that,  of  course,  but  don't  you  notice 
that  some  of  those  coyotes'  yelps  are  not 
natural?  I  am  sure  they  are  made  by 
enemies." 

They  listened.  Sure  enough,  there  was 
the  occasional  quavering  cry  of  a  coyote 
sounding  from  a  point  to  the  northwest  and 
answered  by  others  in  a  circle  about  the 
camp,  all  of  them  apparently  coming  slowly 
nearer;  and  none  of  them  had  the  true  coy- 
ote ring;  several  were  poor  imitations  of 
the  animal's  peculiar  voice.  The  listeners 
hurried  over  to  the  other  lodge  and  the 
three  men  stationed  themselves  in  the  cor- 
ral, while  the  women  lay  flat  on  the  ground 
inside  the  lodge,  protected  by  the  sacks  of 
pemmican,  bales  of  dried  meat  and  of  furs, 
which  were  piled  along  the  circle  of  the  wall. 
Suddenly  there  was- a  blinding  flash  of  light 
a  few  paces  north  of  the  lodges,  followed 
by  the  booming  of  smooth-bores  and  sav- 
age yells.  The  Monroes  did  not  return  the 
fite,  nor  was  there  any  outcry  or  con- 
fusion among  the  women.  The  Indians 
quickly  ceased  whooping  and  for  a  few 
moments  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save 
the  uneasy  tramping  and  movement  of  the 
horses.  A  bar  of  the  corral  fell  to  the 
frozen  ground  with  a  ringing  clatter. 
Some  one  was  opening  a  way  to  drive  out 
the  stock.  Another  bar  went  down,  and 
then  another  volley,  fired  into  the  lodges 
at  still  closer  range,  for  a  second  or  two 
illuminated  the  scene.  The  Monroes  this 
time  answered  the  fire,  and  there  was  a 
smothered  cry  of  pain  from  the  attacking 
party  which  told  that  at  least  one  of  them 
was  hit.  John  and  Francois  now  moved 
slowly  over  to  the  entrance  of  the  corral, 
reloading  their  guns  as  they  went,  and 
dimly  discerned  two  warriors  tugging  and 
pulling  to  let  down  a  third  bar.  They  got 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  thieves,  poked  the 
muzzles  of  their  weapons  fairly  against 
them  and  fired  almost  simultaneously, 
with  the  result  that  both  of  the  marauders 
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went  down  with  a  thud.  Back  the  broth- 
ers hurried  to  where  old  Hugh  was  posted, 
and  just  as  they  got  to  him  a  bright  flash 
and  a  report,  at  the  doorway  of  the  lodge 
where  the  women  were,  alarmed  them. 
But  their  fears  were  somewhat  allayed  by 
hearing  young  Eloise  call  out,  "Don't 
worry,  Father.  I  have  shot  an  Indian  who 
was  trying  to  get  in  here,  with  your  pistol, 
and  I'm  reloading  it." 

The  Indians  now  retreated,  but  kept  up 
a  desultory  fire  for  some  time  at  a  safer 
distance,  and  then  stopped  shooting  al- 
together. Hour  after  hour  passed  and  the 
silence  was  unbroken.  At  last  dawn  began 
to  break;  then  it  grew  light  enough  to  see 
distinctly.  Two  dead  Assinaboines  lay  by 
the  corral  gate,  and  another  at  the  door  of 
the  lodge,  but  not  a  living  one  was  in  sight. 
The  men  went  out  and  made  a  wide  circle 
around  the  camp,  finding  the  trail  of  the 
vanquished  Indians  leading  off  over  the 
open  prairie  towards  the  north;  and  some 
of  them  were  wounded,  for  on  the  trail  were 
spots  of  blood. 

In  the  winter  of  1867-8  the  Monroes  were 
camped  with  the  Piegans  on  the  Marias 
River  not  far  from  where  the  Great  Falls 
and  Canada  Railway  now  crosses  the 
stream.  As  the  winter  wore  on  the  buffalo 
drifted  farther  and  farther  toward  the 
north,  until,  to  make  a  good  killing,  the 
hunters  were  obliged  to  ride  out  and  stay 
a  night  or  two  away  from  camp.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  John  Monroe  and  a  few 
Piegans  were  returning  homeward,  their 
pack  and  even  saddle  animals  heavily 
laden  with  meat  and  hides,  when  night 
overtook  them  while  six  or  eight  miles  from 
the  river.  Their  horses  were  so  tired  that 
they  decided  to  camp,  and  go  on  early 
the  next  morning. 

Early  in  the  evening  some  one  went  out- 
side and  reported  that  the  horses  were  not 
to  be  seen.  Several  of  the  hunters,  among 
them  John  Monroe,  started  at  once  to  look 
them  up,  the  latter  going  alone  toward 
some  low  rolling  hills  east  of  the  encamp- 
ment, the  direction  in  which  he  had  last 
seen  the  animals  feeding.  Arriving  at  the 
top  of  the  first  hill,  he  could  see  some  dim, 
moving  objects  ahead,  and  redoubled  his 
speed,  when  suddenly  a  blinding  flash 
dazzled  his  eyes,  there  was  a  loud  report, 
and  a  terrific  blow  on  the  leg  sent  him 
sprawling  to  the  ground,  the  limb  being 
broken.    "The  enemy!"  flashed  through  his 


mind,  and  he  drew  Hugh  Monroe's  pistol. 
Then  there  was  another  flash,  and — noth- 
ing else,  darkness,  blankness,  oblivion. 

The  next  thing  John  knew  he  was  lying 
in  a  lodge;  his  thigh  felt  sore  and  bruised, 
his  brain  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  And  well 
it  might,  for  the  second  shot — he  had  seen 
the  flash  but  never  heard  the  report — had 
caromed  on  the  top  of  his  head,  neatly 
cutting  open  the  scalp  and  simply  stunning 
him.  And  then,  little  by  little,  he  learned 
that  he  had  walked  almost  into  a  small 
party  of  Assinaboines  or  Crees,  who  had 
dismounted,  and  leaving  one  or  two  of  their 
number  to  guard  their  mounts,  were  ap- 
proaching the  camp  afoot  to  steal  the  Pie- 
gan  horses.  Their  meeting  with  him  had 
frustrated  their  purpose,  for  almost  as  the 
two  shots  rang  out  his  comrades  had  found 
the  animals  and  were  driving  them  into 
camp.  The  Piegans  had  lost  no  time  in 
mounting  their  horses  and  chasing  the 
enemy,  who  were  few  in  number,  only  eight 
men  in  all.  But  the  latter's  horses  were 
fresher,  and  they  had  gradually  drawn 
away  in  the  darkness  after  the  exchange 
of  a  number  of  shots.  During  the  firing 
one  of  the  enemy  had  been  heard  to  cry 
out  as  if  struck  by  a  ball.  Returning,  the 
pursuers  had  found  John  lying  in  the  snow, 
senseless  and  apparently  dead,  and  had  car- 
ried him  into  camp.  But  the  pistol,  pow- 
der horn  and  bullet  pouch  were  missing. 

The  pistol!  How  old  Hugh  Monroe 
grieved  over  its  loss  I  have  occasion  to 
know,  for  in  after  years,  when  he  would 
begin  to  tell  about  it,  there  was  always  a 
tremor  in  his  voice.  Brave,  patient,  kind- 
hearted  Hugh  Monroe.  He  died  in  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  in  his  ninety- 
eighth  year,  and  lies  in  the  Jesuit  Mission 
churchyard  by  the  shores  of  Two  Medicine 
River.  From  the  mound  which  covers  him 
his  monument,  Rising  Wolf  Mountain,  is 
in  plain  sight. 

How  came  the  pistol  on  top  of  the  butte 
which  is  near  the  place  John  Monroe  so 
nearly  lost  his  life  that  winter's  night? 
Perhaps  the  pursued  party  fled  to  its  sum- 
mit intending  to  make  a  stand  there,  if 
fight  they  must.  And  there,  most  likely, 
the  one  who  had  the  weapon  carelessly 
dropped  or  mislaid  it.  However  it  was, 
here  the  old  weapon  is,  to  mind  the  iden- 
tical pistol  which  M.  De  Tulie  gave  to 
Edward  La  Roche,  some  time  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Erain 
Defeats 
Brawn 
in  New 
Football 


The  football  season  of  1906 
showed  American  play  at  its 
best;  and,  in  exhibiting  the 
resourcefulness,  the  adaptabil- 
ity, and  the  alertness  with 
which  the  native  mind  grasps 
the  needs  of  a  new  condition 
it  threw  also  an  illuminating  side  light  on 
American  character.  Twas  the  most  sat- 
isfactory year  I  have  known  in  football, 
and  the  first  in  which  I  saw  no  unclean 
play.  This  is  not  to  say  there  was  none, 
we  are  not  yet  at  the  Pearly  Gates,  but 
there  was  astonishingly  little  of  it.  It  was 
a  year  full  of  interesting  development. 

First  of  all,  it  proved  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  further  proof  the  wisdom  of  the 
new  rule  makers;  indeed,- 1  do  not  think 
many  realized  until  this  last,  season's  play 
how  wisely  the  Football  Rules  Committee 
had  legislated.  They  eliminated  brutality, 
provided  for  the  penalizing  of  foul  play,  and 
by  the  forward  pass  and  on-side  kick 
opened  up  strategic  possibilities  which 
Yale  appears  to  have  been  the  only  team 
of  the  season  to  fully  comprehend.  And 
even  Yale  made  only  a  ^beginning.  The 
future  is  bright  with  prospects  of  brilliant 
development  along  these  lines.  This  season 
has  emphasized  the  ascendency  of  brain 
over  brawn  in  no  unmistakable  manner, 
and  it  is  a  welcomed  evolution.  The  re- 
sults of  the  big  games  are  an  emphatic  in- 
dorsement of  the  Committee,  and  a  suffici- 
ent reply  to  those  who  prophesied  that  the 
new  code  would  result  in  confusion,  and 
scoreless  effort.  Teams  and  coaches  and 
the  public  have  all  learned  a  lot  during 
1906  about  football  and  its  potentiality 
under  rules  that  give  brain  an  even  chance 
against  beef. 


Leave 
the  New 
Rules 
Alone 


It  would  be  expecting  too 
much  of  cantankerous  human 
nature  to  look  for  indorse- 
ment of  the  new  play  on  all 
sides,  and  already  we  are  hear- 
ing suggestions  to  lengthen 
the  halves  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  min- 
utes; to  decrease  the  number  of  points  for 
field  goal;  and  to  reduce  the  required  ten- 
yard  gain  to  five  yards  inside  the  twenty- 
five-yard  line.  None  of  these  changes 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  the  last 
would  be  distinct  retrogression. 

If  the  Committee  shows  as  much  good 
sense  now  as  it  did  a  year  ago,  it  will  leave 
the  rules  just  where  they  are.  What  the 
present  game  requires  is  at  least  another 
season's  play  along  the  same  lines  of  1906. 
It  may  be  that  another  year  will  develop 
features  requiring  legislation,  but  if  so  the 
Committee  is  competent  to  deal  with  them 
when  the  occasion  arises.  The  only  official 
action  that  seems  pertinent  now  is  one 
declaring  that  the  rule  calling  for  two 
umpires  must  not  be  tampered  with. 

The  old  cry  against  the  winning  of  a 
game  by  a  single  individual  with  a  field 
goal,  has  been  raised  a  great  many  times, 
and  will  always  find  advocates  who  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  the  necessary  strat- 
egy and  team  work  preliminary  to  placing 
a  player  where  he  may  make  a  try  at  kick- 
ing a  goal.  Moreover,  this  season  has  well 
demonstrated  that  kicking  field  goals  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  is  said  to  be.  Yale  made  four 
tries  against  Princeton  and  one  against 
Harvard  and  failed  every  time.  Harvard 
made  one  try  and  failed,  and  had  two 
other  opportunities  to  secure  the  right  for 
a  try  of  which  her  quarterback  failed  to 
take  advantage.     It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
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a  number  of  games  were  won  by  field  goals, 
and  I  look  upon  the  result  as  a  very  de- 
sirable development,  because  it  will  tend 
all  the  more  to  open  the  game  and  to  lead  to 
the  strategic  work  of  which  the  forward  pass 
and  the  on-side  kick  give  hope.  A  game 
won  by  a  field  goal  is  just  as  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  team  as  one  pounded  out  by 
line  plunging;  theold  prejudice  for  smashing 
through  the  line,  is  passing,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  back-number  traditions. 

As  for  lengthening  the  playing  period: 
the  demand  appears  not  to  be  supported 
by  any  good  reason.  An  hour  of  play  is 
certainly  enough  to  determine  the  com- 
parative merits  of  two  elevens.  It  leads 
to  quicker,  better  football,  and  for  the 
individual  less  chance  of  the  injury  that 
comes  more  easily  when  men  are  exhausted. 
The  shorter  halves  on  all  accounts  is  one  of 
the  Committee's  very  best  suggestions,  and 
I  hope  the  new  legislators  will  not  be  per- 
suaded into  making  a  change. 

To  reduce  the  distance  within  the 
twenty-five  yard  line  to  five  from  ten 
yards  to  be  gained,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  invitation  to  return  to  the  old 
slam-bang  close-play  method.  A  sugges- 
tion that  does  no  credit  to  its  sponsors, 
and  I  am  sure  will  have  not  even  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  by  the  Committee. 

Leave  the  present  rules  alone  is  a  slogan 
that  should  be  taken  up  by  all  the  friends 
of  the  game. 

As  to  the  season's  injuries.  Careful 
compilation  shows  them  to  have  been  con- 
siderably less  than  the  year  previous  under 
the  old  style  of  play — three  deaths  against 
eighteen  of  last  year  and  about  one-third  as 
many  lesser  injuries.  More  important  still 
is  the  fact  that  the  injuries  under  the  present 
style  of  play  are  of  not  so  serious  a  nature 
as  in  the  old  days  when  contusions,  resulting 
from  the  close  formations,  occasionally  re- 
sulted in  serious  and  abiding  consequences. 

It  should,  I  suspect,  be  ac- 
Better  cepted  in  the  light  of  a  com- 

to  Cure  pliment  to  its  inherent  quali- 

than  Kill       ties  that  the  bare  mention  of 

football  appears  to  overturn 
the  equilibrium  of  two  such  distinguished 
scholars  as  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  and  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Butler,  in  no 
doubt  a  state  of  nerves  last  year  over  the 


failure  of  his  Athletic  Committee  to  turn 
out  either  clean  teams,  or  strong  teams,  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  abolishing  football — 
thereby  creating  some  amusement  among 
those  who  remembered  the  reiterated  Co- 
lumbia faculty  excuse  of  "no  power"  for 
athletic  uncleanliness.  To  the  outsider  it 
would  seem  that  power  to  abolish  the 
game,  presupposed  power  to  clean  it — but 
let  that  pass. 

Dr.  Eliot  seems  always  to  have  had  the 
desire  to  veto  football,  but  some  guiding 
angel  has  stayed  his  hand;  and  apparently 
he  tries  to  make  up  for  his  delinquency  by 
maligning  the  game  as  often  as  chance 
offers.  Both  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men indeed  frequently  utter  sentiments 
calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  friends 
in  amazement. 

But  the  Doctor's  remark  that  "  I  have 
no  use  for  a  game  that  requires  team  work" 
seems  to  provide  a  comforting  criterion 
for  estimating  the  relative  oppositeness  of 
these  sporting,  not  to  say  sportive,  Phil- 
lipics.  And  the  Doctor  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Harvard  'varsity  crew! 

It  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  an 
educator  when  troubles  come  to  a  great 
American  game,  that  he  should  shirk  re- 
sponsibility, instead  of  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  correct  the  evils  fastening  upon  an 
otherwise  healthful  body;  to  cut  off  a  good 
game,  the  best  at  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can boy,  because  of  its  small  amount  of 
evil  instead  of  helping  to  cut  out  the  evil 
and  save  the  game,  is  like  cutting  off  a 
man's  hand  to  get  rid  of  a  wart.  Those 
who  look  at  facts  with  open  eyes  and  a 
broad  mind  know  that  football  is  a  health- 
ful and  a  manly  and  a  needful  feature  of 
student  life.  If  college  Presidents  would 
address  themselves  in  private  to  the  correc- 
tion of  some  of  the  athletic  ills,  as  becomes 
a  university  educator,  instead  of  public 
slanging  of  a  game,  suffering  partially 
through  their  own  neglect  of  duty,  their 
utterances  would  be  received  with  more 
respectful  attention. 

If  President  Eliot  and  President  Butler 
want  to  do  a  real  service  to  the  athletics  of 
their  respective  universities,  they  can  stop 
what  is  known  as  the  summer-nine,  semi- 
professional  baseball  player  from  repre- 
senting his  university  in  any  branch  of 
sport.  Most  presidents  of  universities 
appear  to  seek  the  role  of  public  critic  of 
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the  little  athletic  foibles  which  they  ought 
to  and  could  correct  if  they  chose.  To  this 
type  of  presidents  I  commend  President 
Jacob  Schurman  of  Cornell,  and  President 
Arthur  Hadley  of  Yale,  who  eschew  peevish 
fault-finding  and  put  forth  a  helping  hand 
to  the  practical  betterment  of  the  athletic 
side  of  the  institutions  and  the  men  in 
their  care. 

Among  teams  Yale  must  be 
Yale  considered  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Shows  In  the  final  game  with  Har- 

the  Way  vard,  the  score,  6-0,  by  no 
means  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  teams  in  Yale's  favor. 
Against  Princeton  the  difference  was  less 
marked,  because  Princeton  was  more 
skilled  than  Harvard  in  the  modern  game, 
and  Yale  not  at  its  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment. Harvard  had  a  team  stronger  in 
what  may  be  called  the  old  style  of  football 
than  any  she  has  put  out  in  recent  years. 
But  the  possibilities  of  the  new  game  had 
for  all  practical  purposes  been  explored 
very  little.  This  shortcoming  added  to 
poor  generalship  on  the  field  of  play 
brought  the  down-fall  of  a  team  that  pre- 
viously appeared  to  be  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  triumph  of  brain 
over  brawn. 

Yale  played  with  great  intelligence,  win- 
ning through  their  clever  development  of 
the  forward  pass,  and  alertness  in  taking 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  made 
possible  by  the  new  style  of  play.  Yale 
knew  more  football  than  Harvard,  twice 
over,  and  gave  an  impressive  exhibition  of 
the  possibilities  of  both  the  on-side  kick 
and  the  forward  pass — the  two  directions 
in  which  football  strategy  will  be  developed. 
In  the  mastery  of  these  two  elements  Yale 
lead  the  way  in  1906  and  demonstrated  the 
acumen  of  her  coaches,  who  realized  that  in 
this  quarter  lay  the  strategic  possibilities 
of  play  under  the  new  rules. 

Princeton  easily  stands  second  to  Yale  in 
development  of  the  new  game.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  a  bad  ankle  should  neu- 
tralize Harlan's  field  goal  kicking  possibil- 
ities suggested  earlier  in  the  season, — but 
Yale  won  on  merit  all  right.  Yale's 
superiority  over  Princeton  lay  in  the 
greater  power,  and  direction,  and  time- 
liness of  the  forward  pass  and  on-side 
kick.  In  addition  to  superiority  along 
these  lines,  Yale  was,  also,  immeasurably 


superior  to  opponents  in  providing  inter- 
ference for  the  man  receiving  the  kick  or 
•pass.  But  Yale's  forward  pass  and  on- 
side  kick  were  not  her  only  qualifications 
for  championship;  she  could  also  carry  the 
ball.  Against  Princeton,  Yale  rushed  the 
ball  221  yards  for  Princeton's  1 17.  Against 
Harvard,  186  yards  to  90.  Harvard's 
punting  with  Burr  was  the  best  of  the  year. 

Although  Harvard  was  outgeneralled  by 
Yale  and  showed  less  intelligent  conception 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  style  of  play, 
yet  the  Crimson  team  was  a  great  improve- 
ment over  last  year.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  the  strongest  Harvard  team  I 
ever  saw,  take  it  first  and  last;  and  I  urge 
Harvard  now,  that  a  system  has  finally 
been  established,  to  keep  to  it.  Mistakes 
have  been  made  and  will  be  made  always, 
but  the  main  road  to  success  in  football 
is  an  established  system  followed  faithfully 
and  untiringly  and  with  intelligence. 

After  an  uneven  season  with  flashes  of 
real  worth  (one  of  which  put  over-rated 
Michigan  in  its  proper  class)  Pennsylvania 
played  the  supposedly  stronger  Cornell 
to  a  tie.  The  work  of  both  teams  was 
somewhat  crude,  but  Pennsylvania  showed 
more  knowledge  of  the  new  game  besides 
making  a  series  of  as  superb  stands  within 
her  five-yard  line  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
Whatever  chances  Cornell  had  were  lost 
by  abandoning,  at  the  critical  moment, 
opportunities  under  the  open  play  in  favor 
of  repeated  plugging  at  the  same  and 
strongest  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
Cornell  must  be  given  credit  for  playing 
the  most  headless  game  of  the  year;  both 
Cornell  and  Harvard  share  the  honors  of  the 
season  for  conspicuous  lack  of  generalship. 

Head-work,  generalship,  and  following 
the  ball  gave  Annapolis  its  first  triumph 
over  West  Point  since  1900;  and  the 
Army's  fumbling  did  much  to  defeat  them. 
In  fact  the  Army  game  with  its  monotony 
of  play  was.  nearly  as  headless  as  that  of 
Cornell;  it  was  a  much  poorer  exhibition 
than  last  year,  and  1905  was  poorer  than 
1904.  This  year  to  be  sure  Annapolis  had 
the  added  advantage  in  its  closing  prepara- 
tory week  of  the  help  of  the  Yale  coaches, 
but  that  did  not  give  Captain  Spencer  or 
Norton  the  quick  wit,  or  Northcroft  the  un- 
erring toe,  or  the  entire  team  its  ginger 
and  speed  and  unfailing  eye  on  the  ball. 
Annapolis  played  football  from  start  to 
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finish,  and  won  out  as  much  by  dash  and 
initiative,  as  by  knowledge  of  the  game. 

Carlisle  played  a  rather  consistent  and 
pretty  stiff  season  with  a  team  practically 
intact  from  first  to  last,  which  speaks  well 
for  Carlisle  and,  also,  for  the  new  rules. 

One  of  the  pleasing  innovations  of  the 
year  under  the  new  rules  is  the  opportunity 
given  to  smaller,  lighter  teams.  Probably 
in  no  season  have  the  smaller  teams  scored 
so  often  on  the  bigger  ones.  This  is  an- 
other mark  to  the  credit  of  the  new  rules. 

The  umpiring  of  the  large  games  was 
perfect.  Great  credit  is  due  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards, Hackett,  Sharpe  and  E.  Wrenn  for 
their  good  work  which  proved  how  entirely 
the  conduct  of  football  is  in  the  hands  of 
its  officials,  and,  therefore,  because  of  that, 
the  need  of  officials,  who  like  these  gentle- 
men, are  able  to  see  what  is  happening  and 
courageous  enough  to  rule  invariably. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
1906  season  was  the  comparison  of  the  East 
and  West  in  development  through  Michi- 
gan's effort  in  the  East,  and  Carlisle's  cam- 
paign in  the  West.  Speaking  generally,  the 
West  has  lagged  a  long  way  behind  the  East 
in  developing  play  under  the  new  rules. 

All-America  Eleven  for  1906 

Eckersall  (Chicago),  full  back. 

Knox  (Yale)  and  Hollenback  (Penn), 

half  backs. 

E.  Dillon  (Princeton),  captain  and  quarterback. 

Wister  (Princeton)  and  Forbes  (Yale),  ends. 

Biglow  (Yale)  and  Osborne  (Harvard),  tackles. 

Burr  (Harvard)  and  Ziegler  (Penn),  guards. 

Newman  (Cornell),  center. 

Substitutes 

Walders  (Cornell),  full  back. 

Wendell  (Harvard)  and  Mayhew  (Brown), 

half  backs. 

Jones  (Yale),  quarterback. 

Alcott  (Yale)  and  Levene  (Penn),  ends. 

Northcroft  (Annapolis)  and  Weeks  (West  Point), 

tackles. 

Meyer  (Annapolis)  and  Thompson  (Cornell),  guards, 

Hockenberger  (Yale),  center. 

This  eleven  is  chosen,  after  a  season's 
observation,  with  a  view  to  collecting  the 
most  resourceful,  strongest  all-round  team 
under  the  new  rules.  No  man  whose 
amateur  status  is  a  matter  of  question  or 
whose  play  has  been  unsportsmanly  is 
eligible  to  this  national  team,  which,  in 
keeping  with  its  honorary  nature,  1  en- 
deavor to  confine  to  sportsmen. 

There  are  no  names  to  be  added  this  year 
to  the  roll  of  great  centers,  or  guards,  or 


tackles,  although  Burr's  punting  makes 
him  a  guard  of  unusually  high  quality,  and 
all  the  leading  tackles  were  thoroughly 
first  class.  Of  ends,  and  quarters,  and 
backs,  particularly  of  backs,  there  was  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  Veeder,  Linn, 
Greene,  Folwell,  Spencer,  Douglass,  Morse, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Harlan,  Roome,  Foster, 
Smith,  Hubbard — plenty  of  good  material 
in  that  list;  while  Ingram  deserves  an  es- 
pecial word  for  getting  over  West  Point's 
line  entirely  unaided.  Yale  was  the  only 
team  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
man  receiving  a  forward  pass.  Of  quarter- 
backs Norton  (Annapolis)  certainly  stands 
next  to  the  leading  two,  but  both  Libby 
(Carlisle)  and  Lawrence  (Pennsylvania), 
should  be  mentioned.  At  end  Hoagland 
(Princeton)  only  gives  place  to  Alcott,  be- 
cause of  the  latter's  opportunity  of  which 
he  took  such  skilful  advantage,  and  there 
are. several  others  that  deserve  high  credit 
—Scarlett  (Pennsylvania),  Dague  (Navy), 
Starr  (Harvard),  Van  Orman  (Cornell), 
Exendine  (Carlisle).  Other  men  who 
earned  the  right  to  special  mention, 
were: — Cooney  (Princeton),  Kersberg 
(Harvard),  McAvoy  (Lafayette),  Dillon 
(Carlisle). 

Tackling  was  poor  as  usual,  Harvard's 
surprisingly  so;  the  mass  game  is  respon- 
sible for  the  lost  art,  but  I  look  for  the  new 
game  to  revive  it. 

This  ranking  is  not  based  only 
Ranking  on  comparative  scores,  but  on 
Football  style  of  play,  conditions  under 
1906  Teams  which  games  were  contested, 

relative  importance  of  games 
on  the  schedule — especially  with  regard  to 
each  team's  "big"  game,  for  which  it  was 
particularly  trained — as  well  as  the  season's 
all-round  record  of  the  elevens  under  dis- 
cussion. My  interest  in  the  study  is  its 
object  lesson  on  comparative  football  de- 
velopment throughout  the  country. 

1.  Yale  7.  Cornell 

2.  Princeton  8.  Brown 

3.  Harvard  9.  West  Point 

4.  Annapolis  10.  Swarthmore 

5.  Carlisle  11.  Minnesota 

6.  Pennsylvania  12.  Chicago 


It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  month,  as  I  promised,  a  number  of  inquiries  concerning 
Brazil,  or  to  touch  on  the  Horse  Show,  Space  in  this  issue  gives  me  opportunity  to  com- 
ment only  on  the  football  season — the  timeliness  of  which  forbids  postponement. 
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BY   STEWART    EDWARD   WHITE 


CHAPTER  III 

PERSONAL    EQUIPMENT 

IN  discussion  of  the  details  of  equipment,  I 
shall  first  of  all  take  up  in  turn  each  and 
every  item  you  could  possibly  need, 
whether  you  intend  to  travel  by  horse, 
by  canoe,  or  on  your  own  two  feet.  Of 
course  you  will  not  carry  all  of  these  things 
on  any  one  trip.  What  is  permissible  for 
horse  traveling  would  be  absurd  for  a 
walking  trip;  and  some  things — such  as  a 
water-proof  duffle  bag — which  you  would 
need  on  a  foot  tramp,  would  be  useless 
where  you  have  kyacks  and  a  tarpaulin  to 
protect  your  belongings.  Therefore  I  shall 
first  enumerate  all  articles  of  all  three 
classes  of  equipment;  and  then  in  a  final 
summary  segregate  them  into  their  proper 
categories. 

HATS 

Long  experience  by  men  practically  con- 
cerned seems  to  prove  that  a  rather  heavy 
felt  hat  is  the  best  for  all-around  use. 
Even  in  hot  sun  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory,  as,  with  proper  ventilation, 
it  turns  the  sun's  rays  better  even  than 
light  straw.  Witness  the  Arizona  cowboy 
on  his  desert  ranges.  You  will  want  a 
good  hat,  the  best  in  material  that  money 
can  buy.  A  cheap  article  sags  in  the  brim, 
tears  in  the  crown  and  wets  through  like 
blotting  paper  the  first  time  it  rains.  I 
have  found  the  Stetson,  of  the  five  to  seven 
dollar  grade,  the  most  satisfactory.  If  it 
is  intended  for  woods  travel,  where  you 
are  likely  to  encounter  much  brush,  get 
it  of  medium  brim.  In  these  circum- 
stances I  find  it  handy  to  buy  a  size  smaller 
than  usual,  and  then  to  rip  out  the  sweat 
band.  The  friction  of  the  felt  directly 
against  the  forehead  and  the  hair  will  hold 
it  on  in  spite  of  pretty  sharp  tugs  by  thorns 
and  wind.  In  the  mountains  or  on  the 
plains,  you  can  indulge  in  a  wider  and 
stiffer  brim.  Two  buckskin  thongs  sewn 
on  either  side  and  to  tie  under  the  "back 
hair"  will  hold  it  on,  even  against  a  head 
wind.  A  test  will  show  you  how  this  can 
be.  A  leather  band  and  buckle — or  minia- 
ture cinch  and  latigos — gives  added  securi- 
ty. I  generally  cut  ample  holes  for  venti- 
lation. In  case  of  too  many  mosquitoes, 
I  stuff  my  handkerchief  in  the  crown. 

KERCHIEFS 

About  your  neck  you  will  want  to  wear 
a  silk  kerchief.  This  is  to  keep  out  dust, 
and  to  prevent  your  neck  from  becoming 


reddened  and  chapped.  It,  too,  should  be 
of  the  best  quality.  The  poorer  grades  go 
to  pieces  soon,  and  their  colors  are  not 
fast.  Get  it  big  enough.  At  night  you 
will  make  a  cap  of  it  to  sleep  in;  and  if 
ever  you  happen  to  be  caught  without 
extra  clothes  where  it  is  very  cold,  you  will 
find  that  the  kerchief  tied  around  your 
middle,  and  next  the  skin,  will  help  sur- 
prisingly. 

COATS 

A  coat  is  useless  absolutely.  A  sweater 
is  better  as  far  as  warmth  goes;  a  waist- 
coat beats  it  for  pockets.  You  will  not 
wear  it  during  the  day;  it  wads  up  too 
much  to  be  of  much  use  at  night.  Even 
your  trousers  rolled  up  make  a  better  tem- 
porary pillow.  Leave  it  home,  and  you 
will  neither  regret  it  nor  miss  it. 

SWEATERS 

For  warmth,  as  I  have  said,  you  will 
have  your  sweater.  In  this  case,  too,  I 
would  impress  the  desirability  of  pur- 
chasing the  best  you  can  buy.  And  let 
it  be  a  heavy  one,  of  gray  or  a  neutral 
brown. 

BUCKSKIN    SHIRTS 

But  to  my  mind  the  best  extra  garment 
is  a  good  ample  buckskin  shirt.  It  is  less 
bulky  than  the  sweater,  of  less  weight 
and  much  warmer,  especially  in  a  wind; 
while  for  getting  through  brush  noiselessly 
it  cannot  be  improved  upon.  I  do  not 
know  where  you  can  buy  one;  but  in  any 
case  get  it  ample  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  without  the  fringe.  The  latter  used 
to  possess  some  significance  besides  orna- 
mentation, for  in  case  of  need  the  wilder- 
ness hunter  could  cut  from  it  thongs  and 
strings  as  he  needed  them.  Nowadays  a 
man  in  a  fringed  buckskin  shirt  is  generally 
a  fake  built  to  deceive  tourists.  On  the 
other  hand  a  plain,  workmanlike  garment, 
worn  loose  and  belted  at  the  waist,  looks 
always  at  once  comfortable  and  appropri- 
ate. Be  sure  that  the  skins  of  which  it  is 
made  are  smoke  tanned,  The  smoke 
tanned  article  will  dry  soft,  while  the  or- 
dinary skin  hardens  to  almost  the  con- 
sistency of  rawhide.  Good  buckskins  are 
difficult  to  get  hold  of — and  it  will  take 
five  to  make  you  a  good  shirt — but  for 
this  use  they  last  practically  forever. 

OVERSHIRTS 

Of  course  such  a  garment  is  distinctly 
our  extra  or  outside  garment.     You  would 
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find  it  too  warm  for  ordinary  wear.  The 
outer  shirt  of  your  daily  habit  is  best 
made  of  rather  a  light  weight  of  gray 
flannel.  Most  new  campers  indulge  in  a 
very  thick  navy  blue  shirt,  mainly,  I  be- 
lieve, because  it  contrasts  picturesquely 
with  a  bandana  around  the  neck.  Such 
a  shirt  almost  always  crocks,  is  sure  to 
fade,  shows  dirt,  and  is  altogether  too  hot. 
A  lighter  weight  furnishes  all  the  protec- 
tion you  need  to  your  underclothes,  and 
turns  sun  quite  as  well.  Gray  is  a  neutral 
color,  and  seems  less  often  than  any  other 
Lo  shame  you  to  the  wash  soap.  A  great 
many  wear  an  ordinary  cotton  work  shirt, 
relying  for  warmth  on  the  underclothes. 
There  is  no  great  objection  to  this,  ex- 
cept that  flannel  is  better  should  you  get 

rained  on. 

* 

UNDERCLOTHES 

The  true  point  of  comfort  is,  however, 
your  underwear.  It  should  be  of  wool. 
I  know  that  a  great  deal  has  been  printed 
against  it;  and  a  great  many  hygienic 
principles  are  invoked  to  prove  that  linen, 
cotton,  or  silk  is  better.  But  experience 
with  all  of  them  merely  leads  back  to  the 
starting  point.  If  one  were  certain  never 
to  sweat  freety,  and  never  to  get  Avet,  the 
theories  might  hold.  But  once  let  linen 
or  cotton  or  silk  undergarments  get  thor- 
oughly moistened,  and  the  first  chilly  little 
wind  is  your  undoing.  You  will  shiver 
and  shake  before  the  hottest  fire,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  a  complete  change  and  a  rub- 
down  will  do  you  any  good. 

Now,  of  course,  in  the  wilderness  you 
expect  to  undergo  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  occasionally  to  pass  unprotected 
through  a  rainstorm  or  a  stream.  Then 
you  will  discover  that  wool  dries  quickly; 
that  even  when  damp  it  warms  comfortably 
to  the  body.  I  have  waded  all  day  in 
early  spring  freshet  water  with  no  positive 
discomfort  except  for  the  cold  ring  around 
my  legs  which  marked  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

And  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  wear  full, 
long-sleeved  woolen  undershirts  even  on 
a  summer  trip.  If  it  is  a  real  trip,  you 
are  going  to  sweat  anyway,  no  matter  how 
you  strip  down  to  the  work.  And  sooner 
or  later  the  sun  will  dip  behind  a  cloud  or  a 
hill,  or  a  cool  breezelet  will  wander  to  you 
resting  on  the  slope,  or  the  inevitable 
chill  of  evening  will  come  out  from  the 
thickets  to  greet  you — and  you  will  be  very 
glad  of  your  woolen  underwear. 

A  great  many  people  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  They  seem  to  think  that  be- 
cause they  are  to  live  in  the  open  air  they 
will  probably  freeze.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  delusion  they  purchase  underclothes 
an  inch  thick.  This  is  foolishness,  not 
only  because  such  a  weight  is  unnecessary 
and  unhealthful,  but  also — even  if  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  warmth — because  one 
suit  of  thick  garments  is  not  nearly  so 
warm  as  two  suits  of  thin.      Whenever  the 


weather  turns  very  cold  on  you,  just  put 
on  the  extra  undershirt  over  the  one  you 
are  wearing,  and  you  will  be  surprised,  to 
discover  how  much  warmth  two  gauze 
tissues — with  the  minute  air  space  be- 
tween them — can  give.  Therefore,  though 
you  must  not  fail  to  get  full  length  woolen 
underclothes,  you  need  not  buy  them  of 
great  weight. 

Two  undershirts  and  three  pairs  of 
drawers  is  all  you  ever  will  need  on  the 
most  elaborate  trip.  You  perhaps  can- 
not believe  that  until  you  have  gotten  away 
from  the  idea  that  laundry  must  be  done 
all  at  once.  In  the  woods  it  is  much  han- 
dier to  do  it  a  little  at  a  time.  Soap  your 
outer  shirt  at  night;  rinse  it  in  the  morn- 
ing; dry  it  on  top  of  your  pack  during  the 
first  two  hours.  In  the  meantime  wear 
your  sweater;  or,  if  it  is  warm  enough, 
appear  in  your  undershirt.  When  you 
change  your  underclothes — which  should 
be  one  garment  at  a  time — do  the  same 
thing.  Thus  always  you  will  be  possessed 
of  a  clean  outfit  without  the  necessity  of 
carrying  a  lot  of  extras. 

TROUSERS 

The  matter  of  trousers  is  an  important 
one;  for  unless  you  are  possessed  of  abun- 
dant means  of  transportation,  those  you 
have  on  will  be  all  you  will  take.  I  used 
to  include  an  extra  pair,  but  got  over  it. 
Even  when  trout  fishing  I  found  that  by 
the  time  I  had  finished  standing  around 
the  fire  cooking,  or  yarning,  I  might  have 
to  change  the  underdrawers,  but  the  trou- 
sers themselves  had  dried  well  enough. 
And  patches  are  not  too  difficult  a  man- 
euver. 

The  almost  universal  wear  in  the  west 
is  the  copper  riveted  blue  canvas  overalls. 
They  are  very  good  in  that  they  wear  well. 
Otherwise  they  are  stiff  and  noisy  in  the 
brush.  Kersey  is  excellent  where  much 
wading  is  to  be  done  or  much  rainy  wea- 
ther encountered — in  fact  it  is  the  favorite 
"driving"  trousers  with  rivermen — but 
like  all  woven  woolen  materials  it  "picks 
out ' '  in  bad  brush.  Corduroy  I  would  not 
have  as  a  gift.  It  is  very  noisy,  and  each 
raindrop  that  hits  it  spreads  at  once  to 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  I  verily  believe 
an  able  pair  of  corduroys  can,  when  feeling 
good,  soak  up  ten  pounds  of  water.  Good 
moleskin  dries  well,  and  until  it  begins  to 
give  out  is  soft  and  tough.  But  it  is  like 
the  one-hoss  shay — when  it  starts  to  go,  it 
does  the  job  up  completely  in  a  few  days. 
The  difficulty  is  to  guess  when  that  mo- 
ment is  due  to  arrive.  Anything  but  the 
best  quality  is  worthless.  Khaki  has  lately 
come  into  popularity.  It  wears  remark- 
ably well,  dries  quickly,  and  is  excellent  in 
all  but  one  particular — it  shows  every  spot 
of  dirt.  A  pair  of  khakis  three  days  along 
on  the  trail  look  as  though  they  had  been 
out  a  year.  The  new  green  khaki  is  a  little 
better.     Buckskin   is   all    right    until    you 
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get  it  wet,  then  you  have,  temporarily, 
enough  material  to  make  three  pair,  and 
one  for  the  boy. 

The  best  trousers  I  know  of  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  latter  two  materials.  I  bought 
a  pair  of  the  ordinary  khaki  army  riding 
breeches,  and  had  a  tailor  cover  them  com- 
pletely— fore,  aft,  and  sideways — with 
some  good  smoke  tanned  buckskin  I  hap- 
pened to  have.  It  took  a  skin  and  a  half. 
These  I  have  worn  now  for  three  seasons, 
in  all  kinds  of  country,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  they  are  to-day  as  good  as 
when  I  constructed  them.  In  still  hunt- 
ing they  are  noiseless;  horseback,  they  do 
not  chafe;  in  cold  weather  they  are  warm; 
and  the  hot  sun  they  turn.  The  khaki 
holds  the  stretch  of  the  buckskin  when 
wet— as  they  have  been  for  a  week  at  a 
time.  Up  to  date  the  smoke  tan  has  dried 
them  soft.  Altogether  they  are  the  most 
satisfactory  garment  of  this  kind  I  have 
experimented  with. 


There  remains  the  equally  important 
subject  of  footwear. 

Get  heavy  woolen  lumberman's  socks  and 
wear  them  in  and  out  of  season.  They  are 
not  one  whit  hotter  on  the  feet  than  the 
thinnest  you  can  buy,  for  the  impervious 
leather  of  the  shoe  is  really  what  keeps 
in  the  animal  heat — the  sock  has  little  to 
do  with  it.  You  will  find  the  soft  wool  an 
excellent  cushion  for  a  long  tramp,  and 
with  proper  care  to  avoid  wrinkles,  you 
will  never  become  tender-footed  nor  chafed. 
At  first  it  seems  ridiculous  to  draw  on  such 
thick  and  apparently  hot  socks,  when  the 
sun  peering  over  the  rim  of  the  desert 
promises  you  a  scorching  day.  Nothing 
but  actual  experience  will  convince  you; 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  you  will  give  the 
matter  a  fair  test,  you  will  come  inevitably 
to  my  conclusion. 

THE    IDEAL    FOOTWEAR 

If  a  man  were  limited  to  a  choice  between 
moccasins  and  shoes,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  decide  wisely  which  he  should 
take.  Each  has  its  manifest  advantages 
over  the  other,  and  neither  can  entirely 
take  the  place  of  the  other. 

The  ideal  footwear  should  give  security, 
be  easy  on  the  feet,  wear  well,  and  give 
absolute  protection.  These  qualities  I 
have  named  approximately  in  the  order 
of  their  importance. 

SECURITY    OF    FOOTING 

Security  of  footing  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  over  which  you  are 
traveling.  Hobnails  only  will  hold  you 
on  a  slope  covered  with  pine  needles,  for 
instance;  both  leather  and  buckskin  there 
become  as  slippery  as  glass.  In  case  of 
smooth  rocks,  however,  your  hobnails  are 


positively  dangerous,  as  they  slide  from 
under  you  with  all  the  vicious  force  and 
suddenness  of  unaccustomed  skates.  Clear 
leather  is  much  better,  and  buckskin  is  the 
best  of  all.  Often  in  hunting  deer  along 
the  ledges  of  the  deep  box  canons,  I,  with 
my  moccasins,  have  walked  confidently  up 
slants  of  smooth  rock  on  which  my  hob- 
nailed companion  was  actually  forced  to 
his  hands  and  knees.  Undoubtedly  also 
a  man  carrying  a  pack  through  mixed 
forest  is  surer  of  his  footing  and  less  liable 
to  turned  ankles  in  moccasins  than  in 
boots.  My  experience  has  been  that  with 
the  single  exception  mentioned,  I  have 
felt  securer  in  the  buckskin. 


As  for  ease  to  the  feet,  that  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Undoubtedly  at  first 
the  moccasin  novice  is  literally  a  tender- 
foot. But  after  astonishingly  few  days  of 
practice  a  man  no  longer  notices  the  lack 
of  a  sole.  I  have  always  worn  moccasins 
more  or  less  in  the  woods,  and  now  can 
walk  over  pebbles  or  knife-edge  stones 
without  the  slightest  discomfort.  In  fact, 
the  absence  of  rolling  and  slipping  in  that 
sort  of  shifting  footing  turns  the  scale  quite 
the  other  way. 


The  matter  of  wear  is  not  so  important. 
It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  the  one 
thin  layer  of  buckskin  would  wear  out 
much  before  the  several  thick  layers  of  a 
shoe's  sole.  Such  is  not  always  the  case. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  the  sort  of  ground 
you  cover.  If  you  wet  moccasins,  and 
then  walk  down  hill  with  them  over  gran- 
ite shale,  you  can  get  holes  to  order. 
Boots  wear  rapidly  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand  I  have  on  at 
this  moment  a  pair  of  mooseskin  mocca- 
sins, purchased  three  years  ago  at  a  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co.'s  Post,  which  have  seen  two 
summers'  off  and  on  service  in  the  Sierras. 
Barring  extraordinary  conditions,  I  should 
say  that  each  in  its  proper  use,  a  pair  of 
boots  and  a  pair  of  moccasins  would  last 
about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  moc- 
casin, however,  has  this  advantage:  it  can 
be  readily  patched,  and  even  a  half  dozen 
extra  pairs  take  up  little  room  in  the  pack. 

WATER-PROOFING 

Absolute  protection  must  remain  a  ten- 
tative term.  No  footwear  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  discovering  gives  absolute  protec- 
tion. Where  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  in  the  water,  I  think  boots  are  the 
warmest  and  most  comfortable,  though  no 
leather  is  perfectly  waterproof.  Mocca- 
sins then  become  slimsy,  stretched,  and 
loathesome.  So  likewise  moccasins  are  not 
much  good  in  damp  snow,  though  in  dry 
snow  they  are  unexcelled. 

In  my  own  practice  I  wear  boots  on  a 
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horseback  trip,  and  carry  moccasins  in  my 
pack  for  general  walking.  In  the  woods  I 
pack  four  pair  of  moccasins.  In  a  canoe, 
moccasins  of  course. 


Do  not  make  the  common  mistake  of 
getting  tremendously  heavy  boots.  They 
are  clumsy  to  place,  burdensome  to  carry, 
and  stiff  and  unpliable  to  the  chafing  point. 
The  average  amateur  woodsman  seems  to 
think  a  pair  of  elephantine  brogans  is  the 
proper  thing — a  sort  of  badge  of  identi- 
fication in  the  craft.  If  he  adds  big  hob- 
nails to  make  tracks  with,  he  is  sure  of 
himself.  A  medium  weight  boot,  of  me- 
dium height,  with  medium  heavy  soles 
armed  only  with  the  small  Hungarian  hob- 
nail, is  about  the  proper  thing.  Get  them 
eight  inches  high,  supplied  with  very  large 
eyelets  part  way,  then  the  heaviest  hooks, 
finishing  with  two  more  eyelets  at  the  top. 
The  latter  will  prevent  the  belt-lacing  you 
will  use  as  shoestrings  from  coming  un- 
hooked. 

You  will  see  many  advertisements  of 
waterproof  leather  boots.  No  such  thing 
is  made.  Some,  with  good  care,  will  ex- 
clude water  for  a  while,  if  you  stay  in  it 
but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  but  sooner  or 
later,  as  the  fibers  become  loosened,  the 
water  will  penetrate.  In  the  case  of  the 
show  window  exhibit  of  the  shoe  standing 
in  a  pan  of  water,  pressure  of  the  foot  and 
ground  against  the  leather  is  lacking,  which 
of  course  makes  all  the  difference.  This 
perviousness  is  really  desirable.  A  shoe 
wholly  waterproof  would  retain  and  con- 
dense the  perspiration  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  feet  would  be  as  wet  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Such  is  the  case  with  rubber 
boots.  All  you  want  is  a  leather  that  will 
permit  you  to  splash  through  a  marsh,  a 
pool,  or  a  little  stream,  and  will  not  seek 
to  emulate  blotting  paper  in  its  haste  to 
become  saturated. 


No  shoe  is  waterproof  for  even  a  short 
time  in  wet  snow.  Rubber  is  then  the 
only  solution,  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
shoe  rubber  with  canvas  tops.  Truth  to 
tell,  melting  snow  is  generally  so  very  cold 
that  you  will  be  little  troubled  with  in- 
terior condensation.  Likewise  many  years 
experience  in  grouse  hunting  through  the 
thickets  and  swamps  of  Michigan  drove 
me  finally  to  light  hip  rubber  boots.  The 
time  was  always  the  autumn;  the  place 
was  always  more  or  less  muddy  and  wet — 
in  spots  of  course — and  there  was  always 
the  greater  or  lesser  possibility  of  snow. 
My  native  town  was  a  great  grouse  shoot- 
ing center;  and  all  hunters,  old  and  young, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

But  wet  snow,  such  hunting,  and  of 
course  the  duck  marsh,  seem  to  me  the 
only  excuse  for  rubbers.     Trout  fishing  is 


more  comfortable  in  woolen  than  in  waders. 
The  latter  are  clumsy  and  hot.  I  have 
known  of  two  instances  of  drowning  be- 
cause the  victims  were  weighted  down  by 
them.  And  I  should  much  prefer  getting 
wet  from  without  than  from  within. 

You  will  have  your  choice  of  three  kinds 
of  moccasin — the  oil-tanned  shoe  pac,  the 
deer  hide,  and  the  moose  hide. 

The  shoe  pac  is  about  as  waterproof  as 
the  average  waterproof  shoe,  and  would  be 
the  best  for  all  purposes  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  its  very  imperviousness  renders  it 
too  hot.  In  addition  continuous  wear 
affects  the  oil  in  the  tanning  process  to 
produce   rather   an   evil   odor.     The   shoe 

facs  are  very  useful,  however,  and  where 
carry  but  two  pairs  of  moccasins,  one  is 
of  the  oil  tan.  Shoe  pacs  can  be  purchased 
of  any  sporting  goods  dealer. 

The  deer  hide  moccasin,  in  spite  of  its 
thinner  texture,  wears  about  as  well  as  the 
moose  hide,  is  less  bulky  to  carry,  but 
stretches  more  when  wet  and  is  not  as  easy 
on  the  feet.  I  use  either  sort  as  I  happen 
to  get  hold  of  them.  Genuine  buckskin  or 
moose  is  rather  scarce.  Commercial  moc- 
casins with  the  porcupine  quills  and  "Sou- 
venir of  Mackinac ' '  on  them  are  made  by 
machinery  out  of  sheepskins.  They  are 
absolutely  useless,  and  last  about  long 
enough  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  shop.  A 
great  majority  of  the  moccasins  sold  as 
sportsman's  supplies  are  likewise  very 
bogus.  My  own  wear  I  have  always 
purchased  of  Hudson's  Bay  Posts. 

Proceeding  to  more  outer  garments,  a 
waistcoat  is  a  handy  affair.  In  warm 
weather  you  leave  it  open  and  hardly  know 
you  have  it  on ;  in  cold  weather  you  button 
it  up,  and  it  affords  excellent  protection. 
Likewise  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
numerous  pockets.  These  you  will  have 
your  women  folk  extend  and  deepen  for 
you,  until  your  compass,  note  book,  pipe, 
matches,  and  so  forth  fit  nicely  in  them. 
As  it  is  to  be  used  as  an  outside  garment, 
have  the  back  lined.  If  you  have  shot 
enough  deer  to  get  around  to  waistcoats 
nothing  could  be  better  by  way  of  material 
than  the  ever-useful  buckskin. 

I  am  no  believer  in  waterproof  garments. 
Once  I  owned  a  pantasote  outer  coat  which 
I  used  to  assume  whenever  it  rained. 
Ordinarily  when  it  is  warm  enough  to  rain, 
it  is  warm  enough  to  cause  you  to  perspire 
under  the  exertion  of  walking  in  a  panta- 
sote coat.  This  I  discovered.  Shortly  I 
would  get  wet,  and  would  be  quite  unable 
to  decide  whether  the  rain  had  soaked 
through  from  the  outside  or  1  had  soaked 
through  from  the  inside.  After  that  I  gave 
the  coat  away  to  a  man  who  had  not  tried 
it,  and  was  happy.  If  I  must  walk  in  the 
rain  I  prefer  to  put  on  a  sweater — the  rough 
wool  of  which  will  turn  water  for  some  time, 
and  the  texture  of  which  allows  ventilation. 
Then  the  chances  are  that  even  if  I  soak 
through  I  do  not  get  a  reactionary  chill 
from  becoming  over -heated. 
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In  camp  you  will  know  enough  to  go  in 
when  it  rains.  When  you  have  to  sally 
forth  you  will  thrust  your  head  through  the 
hole  in  the  middle  of  your  rubber  blanket. 
When  thus  equipped  the  rubber  blanket  is 
known  as  a  poncho,  and  is  most  useful 
because  it  can  be  used  for  two  purposes. 

Horseback  in  a  rainy  country  is,  how- 
ever, a  different  matter.  There  transporta- 
tion is  not  on  your  back  but  another's;  and 
sitting  a  horse  is  not  violent  exercise.  Some 
people  like  a  poncho.  I  have  always  found 
its  lower  edge  cold,  clammy  and  wet,  much 
inclined  to  blow  about,  and  apt  to  soak 
your  knees  and  the  seat  of  your  saddle. 
The  cowboy  slicker  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  It  is  different  in  build  from  the 
ordinary  oilskin.  Call  for  a  "pommel 
slicker,"  and  be  sure  it  is  apparently  about 
two  sizes  too  large  for  you.  Thus  you  will 
cover  your  legs.  Should  you  be  forced  to 
walk,  a  belt  around  your  waist  will  always 
enable  you  to  tuck  it  up  like  a  comic  opera 
king.  It  is  sure  ludicrous  to  view,  but  that 
does  not  matter. 

Apropos  of  protecting  your  legs,  there 
remains  still  the  question  of  chaparejos  or 
chaps.  Unless  you  are  likely  to  be  called 
on  to  ride  at  some  speed  through  thorny 
bush,  or  unless  you  expect  to  ride  very  wet 
indeed,  they  are  a  useless  affectation.  The 
cowboy  needs  them  because  he  does  a  great 


deal  of  riding  of  the  two  kinds  just  men- 
tioned. Probably  you  will  not.  I  have 
had  perhaps  a  dozen  occasions  to  put  them 
on.  If  you  must  have  them,  get  either 
oil  tanned  or  hair  chaps.  Either  of  these 
sheds  water  like  a  tin  roof. 

You  will  need  furthermore  a  pair  of 
gloves  of  some  sort,  not  for  constant  wear 
nor  merely  for  warmth,  but  to  protect  you 
in  the  handling  of  pack  ropes,  lead  ropes 
and  cooking  utensils.  A  good  buckskin 
gauntlet  is  serviceable,  as  the  cuffs  keep 
the  cold  breezes  from  playing  along  your 
forearm  to  your  shoulder,  and  exclude  the 
dust.  When  you  can  get  hold  of  the  army 
gauntlets,  as  you  sometimes  can  in  the 
military  stores,  buy  them.  Lacking  gen- 
uine buckskin,  the  lighter  grades  of  "asbes- 
tos" yellow  tan  are  the  best.  They  cost 
about  two  dollars.  To  my  notion  a  better 
rig  is  an  ordinary  pair  of  short  gloves 
supplemented  by  the  close-fitting  leather 
cuffs  of  a  cowboy's  outfit.  The  latter  hold 
the  wrist  snugly,  exclude,  absolutely,  chill 
and  dust,  and  in  addition  save  wear  and 
soiling  of  the  shirt  cuff.  They  do  not  pick 
up  twigs,  leaves  and  rubbish  funnel  wise,  as 
a  gauntlet  cuff  is  apt  to  do. 

That,  I  think,  completes  your  wearing 
apparel.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  contents 
of  your  pockets,  and  your  other  personal 
belongings. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


HEALTH    THE    BASIS    OF 
WOMANLY   BEAUTY 

BY   W.   R.   C.    LATSON,   M.    D. 


THE  love  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental instincts.  Appreciation  of 
beauty,  reverence  for  beauty,  the  desire 
to  possess  beauty — these  are  inherent  in 
all  human  beings.  Standards  of  beauty 
differ  widely.  The  Greek  ideal  was  the 
slender,  lithe,  graceful  form.  The  Moor 
regards  extreme  obesity  as  the  one  and 
only  standard  of  beauty.  One  man  raves 
over  blonds;  another  is  attracted  only  to 
the  dark  skinned,  black  haired  beauty. 
And  so,  in  many  respects,  men's  concep- 
tions of  beauty  differ. 

WHAT    IS    BEAUTY? 

In  the  light  of  these  wide  divergences 
of  opinion  it  might  be  thought  that  there 
is  really  no  standard  of  beauty,  but  that 
ideals  of  beauty  are  merely  matters  of  per- 
sonal preference.  This,  however,  would  be 
an  error — excusable  perhaps,  but  still  an 
error.  Beauty  is  not  a  matter  of  individual 
preference,   but  is  an  effect  produced  by 


certain  definite  factors.  There  is  a  reason 
why  the  tall,  -long-limbed  person  is  more  apt 
to  be  graceful  than  the  person  with  a  short 
figure.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  energy 
and  power  possessed  by  the  short,  broad 
body  has  an  attraction  which  the  tall, 
slender  person  cannot  by  any  possibility 
possess.  There  are  reasons  why  the  full 
bust  and  hips,  the  easy,  graceful,  undulat- 
ing carriage,  the  regularly  formed  features, 
the  clear  skin  and  eyes — there  is  a  reason 
why  these  appeal  to  the  majority  of  people 
as  being  beautiful. 

To  state  this  reason  is  to  define  what 
beauty  is.  The  physical  characteristics 
mentioned  above  are  all  of  them  merely 
evidences  of  one  thing — health.  The  wom- 
an who  is  healthy,  healthy  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  will  be  marked  by  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  the  bodily  characteristics 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Her  carriage 
will  be  erect,  easy  and  graceful.  Her  mo- 
tions will  be  made  with  that  perfect  econ- 
omy in  muscular  action  which   is  called 
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grace.  The  body  will  be  thoroughly  well 
nourished,  the  limbs  rounded,  the  trunk 
expanded  and  uplifted,  and  the  features 
interesting  and  pleasing  even  if  not  per- 
fectly regular.  As  a  result  of  health,  the 
skin  and  eyes  will  be  free  from  impurities, 
the  hair  will  be  luxurious  and  handsome 
in  spite  of  individual  peculiarities  as  to 
texture  and  color.  The  voice  will  be  soft, 
sweet  and  powerful,  and  the  manner  easy, 
calm,  kindly  and  gracious.  The  woman 
who  possesses  these  things  is  beautiful. 
But  no  woman  can  possess  them  except 
she  have  high  health  of  both  body  and 
mind.  And  so  we  come  again  then  to  the 
statement  just  made  that  beauty  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  external  evidences  of 
a  high  degree  of  mental  and  physical  health. 

HOW  THE   BODY'S   LIFE   IS   SUSTAINED 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  point  I  have 
just  advanced;  namely,  that  all  or  nearly 
all  the  things  which  we  praise  as  beautiful 
are  evidences  of  health,  and  can  be  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  thoroughly  healthy 
woman — in  order  to  make  this  clear  it  will 
be  necessary  to  briefly  describe  the  vital 
process,  and  to  show  how,  when  this  pro- 
cess is  properly  carried  on,  health  and 
beauty  are  the  inevitable  results. 

The  ancients  represented  the  activities 
of  the  body  by  a  snake  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth.  This  was  meant  to  indicate  that 
the  vital  process  was  an  unbroken  circle. 
Modern  research  has  confirmed  this  view. 
We  now  know  beyond  doubt  that  all  the 
vital  acts  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other, 
and  so  in  a  brief  description  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  body  we  might  begin  at  any 
point.  It  is  perhaps  best,  however,  to 
commence  by  considering  the  matter  of 
feeding. 

THE   FOOD   TUBE 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  first  place 
that  the  body  contains  a  coiled  tube  about 
thirty  feet  in  length.  Food  introduced 
into  this  tube  at  the  mouth  passes  slowly 
downward,  meeting  at  various  points  in  its 
progress  the  several  digestive  ferments,  or 
enzymes  as  they  are  called;  through  the 
action  of  which  the  foods  are  converted 
into  matter  capable  of  being  absorbed 
through  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  entering 
the  blood. 

Now,  both  the  tube  itself  and  the  en- 
zymes work  in  accordance  with  certain 
fixed  rules.  For  instance,  the  enzymes 
are  capable,  each  of  them,  of  converting  a 
certain  amount  of  food  into  digestible 
matter.  That  is  to  say,  one  grain  of  a 
certain  ferment  will  digest  seven  hundred 
grains  of  meat.  If,  however,  that  one  grain 
of  ferment  were  to  be  placed  in  contact  with 
eight  hundred  grains  of  meat,  it  would 
digest  nothing  at  all.  The  whole  mass  of 
meat  would  then  break  down,  undergo  de- 
composition and  become  a  dangerous  sub- 
stance in  the  body. 


THE    MENTAL    INFLUENCE 

Another  point  of  great  importance  with 
regard  to  the  digestive  tube  and  the  di- 
gestive fluids  which  it  secretes  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Both  the  tube  and  its  activities 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  mental 
condition.  Any  excitement,  fear,  anger, 
regret,  haste  or  other  unfavorable  mental 
condition  will  disturb  its  action  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  its  work  being 
properly  done. 

We  see,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  very 
brief  statement,  that  if  we  would  sustain 
our  body's  health  we  must  exercise  care 
not  to  take  more  food  than  can  be  properly 
digested,  not  to  eat  too  often,  and  above 
all,  not  to  eat  when  we  are  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  fear  or  haste. 

ACTION    OF    THE    BLOOD 

The  second  step  in  the  vital  process  is 
the  absorption  of  digested  food  through 
the  walls  of  the  tube  into  the  blood.  The 
blood  is  the  great  river  of  life.  Into  it  all 
things  go.  Out  of  it  all  things  come.  The 
water  taken  into  the  body,  the  food,  the 
air  breathed — all  these  enter  into  the  blood. 
And  a  score  of  fluids— tears,  saliva,  gastric 
juice,  bile,  perspiration  and  so  on,  are 
formed  from  the  blood  by  a  wonderful 
system  of  filtration.  This  marvelous  riv- 
er of  life,  consisting  of  about  two  gallons 
of  fluid  passing  through  the  heart  three 
times  in  every  minute,  at  a  speed  of  seven 
miles  an  hour,  or  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  a  day — this  wonderful  fluid, 
the  blood,  is  the  keynote  of  our  whole  situ- 
ation. Pure,  rich,  clean  blood  means 
health,  physical  power,  mental  ability,  en- 
durance and  beauty.  Blood  that  is  poor, 
thin,  deficient  in  quantity  or  laden  with  im- 
purities— such  blood  means  disease  in  any 
one  or  more  of  its  Protean  forms,  means 
weakness  of  mind  and  body,  emaciation  or 
obesity,  a  marred  skin,  jerky,  nervous 
movements,  and  in  fact  all  other  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir. 

In  its  rapid  journey  through  the  body, 
the  blood  carries  to  tissues  far  and  near  the 
matter  absorbed  from  the  food  tube;  and 
takes  up  from  the  tissues  in  exchange  dead 
and  worn  out  matter  resulting  from  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life.  This  waste  matter 
gathered  by  the  blood  in  its  rapid  passage 
is  thrown  off  through  wonderful  mechan- 
isms provided  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  blood  sweeps  through  the  lungs 
certain  of  its  poisons  are  given  up  in 
gaseous  form  and  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen 
is  taken  in.  As  it  circulates  through  the 
tiny  capillaries  just  under  the  skin  certain 
other  of  its  poisons  are  thrown  off  and 
oxygen  is  absorbed.  In  the  kidneys  and 
at  the  ulterior  end  of  the  food  tube  other 
forms  of  waste  matter  are  given  up. 

From  this  very  crude  description  of  the 
action  of  the  blood  it  will  be  understood  at 
once  that,  in  order  to  possess  health  and  its 
leading  symptom,  beauty,  we  must  have 
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pure  blood.  It  will  also  appear  that  we 
can  have  pure  blood  only  by  taking  the 
right  kind  of  food  in  right  quantities,  at 
long  intervals  and  under  proper  conditions 
of  mind;  and  at  the  same  time  by  taking 
care  that  the  organs  through  which  this 
blood  is  pouring  its  waste  matters  are  fully 
active. 

If  food  be  taken  which  is  excessive  in 
quantity,  or  at  too  short  intervals,  or  if  at 
the  time  of  taking  food  the  mind  be  agi- 
tated or  depressed,  digestion  will  not  go 
on  as  it  should.  Under  these  conditions 
the  food  will  then  decompose;  and  the 
blood  will  absorb  this  decomposed  matter. 
This,  of  course,  means  impure  blood. 
Now,  if  at  the  same  time  the  cleansing 
action  of  the  skin,  lungs,  bowels  and  kid- 
neys is  less  'than  it  should  be,  we  shall  have 
in  that  body  blood  which  is  taking  in  poi- 
sonous matter  and  is  at  the  same  time 
unable,  to  cleanse  itself.  From  this,  we  can 
easily  understand  the  cause  of  the  various 
skin  disfigurements  which  are  so  destructive 
of  beauty.  In  every  case  they  mean  one 
thing — impure  blood.  In  no  case  known 
to  me  has  it  been  difficult  to  absolutely 
cure  such  disfigurements  by  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  blood  of 'its  accumulations 
of  retained  waste  matter. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  CLEANSE  THE  BLOOD? 

But  how  can  the  blood  be  made  clean? 
Referring  again  to  what  I  have  just  said 
regarding  the  action  of  the  organs  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cleanse  the  blood,  I  would 
state  that  by  proper  care  of  the  skin,  lungs, 
bowels  and  kidneys  it  is  possible,  even  in 
the  most  advanced  cases,  to  entirely  elim- 
inate from  the  blood  retained  poisons. 

As  to  exactly  how  this  is  to  be  done  in 
any  given  case,  I  can,  of  course,  lay  down 
no  specific  directions.  In  a  word,  how- 
ever, I  may  state  that  when  the  skin,  lungs, 
bowels  and  kidneys  do  their  work  perfectly 
the  blood  is  then  being  rapidly  purified. 
And  if  at  the  same  time  the  diet  be  cor- 
rect, the  process  of  purification  will  go  on 
gradually  until  the  blood  is  entirely  reno- 
vated. This  means  a  well  nourished  body 
instead  of  an  impoverished  one.  It  means 
rounded  contours  instead  of  hollows.  It 
means  a  clear  skin,  strong  nerves,  mental 
quickness  and  energy  as  well  as  what  we 
call  beauty. 

THE    PRACTICAL  SIDE   OF  THE   QUESTION 

In  this  very  crude  and  fragmentary 
statement  of  the  vital  process,  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  beauty  is  impossible  except 
as  a  result  of  health.  I  may  add  that 
health  is  itself  the  result  of  certain  defi- 
nite conditions,  and  that  in  practically 
every  case  health  may  be  gained  by  certain 
methods  of  living.  But  these  are  all  gen- 
eral statements.  The  vital  question  is, 
"How  shall  I  gain  beauty  and  the  health 
which  will  make  beauty  possible?" 


The  matter  may  be  divided  into  two 
phases:  the  physical  and  the  mental. 
Physical  conditions  affecting  health  and, 
therefore,  beauty  are  diet,  water  drinking, 
exercise,  bathing,  work,  care  of  the  ex- 
cretions, rest  and  sleep.  The  mental  factor 
I  shall  speak  of  later. 

THE    FOOD    QUESTION 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  in 
connection  with  health  and  beauty  is  the 
diet  question:  What  to  eat,  how  much, 
how  often?  To  master  this  problem  will 
not  only  of  itself  insure  beauty,  but  as 
I  have  explained  above,  only  when  the 
dietary  conditions  are  right  will  there  be 
good  clean  blood.  Without  it  there  can 
be  no  beauty. 

After  about  two  decades  of  careful  study 
regarding  foods  and  feeding,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  rules  of  diet 
can  be  embraced  in  the  two  words,  modera- 
tion and  simplicity.  Simple  food  taken  in 
moderate  quantities  at  long  intervals,  and 
eaten  only  at  times  when  the  mind  is  free 
from  anything  like  haste  or  disturbance 
will  give  the  best  conditions  for  good, 
clean  blood. 

If  I  were  asked  in  detail  to  describe  a 
model  dietary  I  should  suggest  one  like  the 
following:  For  breakfast:  cereal  with  milk 
or  cream,  fresh  fruit,  a  glass  of  milk, 
either  with  or  without  a  beaten  egg.  This 
is  rather  a  heavy  meal;  and,  should  per- 
sonal preference  or  requirements  seem  to 
indicate  it,  I  would  suggest  leaving  off  the 
egg  or  the  glass  of  milk  or  the  cereal.  In 
many  cases  the  fruit  alone  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  wholesome  and  body-building 
breakfast. 

For  the  second  meal  I  would  suggest 
peas  or  beans,  baked  potato,  salad,  bread 
and  butter,  fruit,  a  glass  of  milk  or  cup  of 
weak  tea.  As  a  second  choice  I  may  men- 
tion the  following:  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh  meat,  boiled  rice,  salad,  bread  and 
butter,  fruit.  While  allowing  meat  in 
small  quantities,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  foods  which  con- 
duces to  beauty  or  health.  Certainly  no 
one  who  eats  much  meat  can  be  perma- 
nently healthy  or  beautiful.  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  speak  quite  without  prejudice, 
since  I  myself  am  not  a  vegetarian. 

The  salad  referred  to  may  consist  of  any 
of  the  fresh,  green  leaves  that  grow  in  the 
sunlight — celery,  lettuce,  chicory,  romaine, 
escarole,  or  water  cress.  It  is  sometimes  a 
good  plan  to  combine  two  or  more  of  these 
leaves.  The  salad  should  be  dressed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil  and  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice. 

The  meals  should  be  separated  by  an 
interval  of  at  least  seven  hours.  To  fully 
digest  a  meal  and  prepare  for  another  re- 
quires five  or  six  hours,  and  perhaps  few 
habits  of  civilized  life  are  more  destructive 
than  the  common  practice  of  crowding 
three  meals  into  ten  hours.      It  is,  perhaps, 
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unnecessary  to  warn  beauty  seekers  against 
all  kinds  of  fancy  foods,  "made  dishes," 
sauces  and  condiments.  Sugar,  salt  and 
butter  may  be  allowed,  but  should  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  Mustard,  pep- 
per, vinegar,  Worcestershire,  Tabasco  and 
the  many  highly  flavored  relishes  so  much 
in  vogue  at  I  lie  present  time — all  these  are 
directly  destructive  of  health  and,  there- 
fore of  beauty.  Condiments  seem  to  have 
an  especially  destructive  effect  upon  the 
skin.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  a  long 
story;  but  I  have  noted  the  fact  many 
times. 

VALUE     OF    WATER    DRINKING 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  are  ready 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  water  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  body.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  body  of  the  average 
person  contains  about  a  half  barrel  of 
water. 

The  young  woman  who  wishes  to  reach 
the  highest  state  of  beauty  must  drink 
freely  of  pure  water,  and  the  only  pure 
water  obtainable  is  distilled  water.  The 
quantity  should  be  between  two  and  three 
quarts  daily.  The  water  should  be  taken 
on  rising,  on  retiring  and  between  the 
meals.  Two  tumbler's  on  arising,  three 
during  the  morning,  three  or  four  during 
the  afternoon  and  three  during  the  eve- 
ning, is  a  fair  general  arrangement.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  drink  during  the 
half  hour  preceding  or  the  two  hours 
after  a  meal. 

BEAUTY-MAKING    EXERCISES 

In  the  development  of  beauty  physical 
exercise  is  especially  important.  The  best 
exercise  obtainable  in  general  is  free  out- 
door play.  Best  of  all  are  the  games  of 
childhood:  tag,  hide  and  seek,  bean  bag 
and  similar  exercises;  in  which  there  is 
much  free  motion,  much  laughter  and  fun, 
with  but  little  or  no  sense  of  strain  or  effort. 
Tennis,  golf  and  similar  games  come  next. 
The  mere  fact,  however,  that  these  games 
are  less  simple  than  the  children's  pastimes, 
the  mere  fact  that  in  golf  and  tennis  one  is 
generally  trying  to  win — this  makes  these 
games  less  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  young  woman  who  is  seeking  beauty. 
When  we  come  to  the  strenuous  games 
often  indulged  in  by  young  women— games 
of  which  basketball  stands  as  the  type — I 
have  to  say  that  they  are  injurious  from 
every  standpoint,  and  that  unless  a  woman 
desires  that  her  motions  should  become 
more  angular  and  rigid,  her  voice  more 
harsh,  and  her  general  manner  mere  mas- 
culine; unless  she  desires  to  see  rapidly 
coming  into  her  face  the  lines  of  anxiety 
and  effort  which  are  usually  indicative  of 
advancing  years,  she  should  avoid  all  games 
and  exercise  which  call  for  a  combination 
of  severe  mental  and  physical  effort. 

For  those  who  find,  it  inconvenient  to 


play  outdoors,  or  who  for  any  reason  de- 
sire specific  exercises  I  append  herewith  a 
few  movements  which  in  a  long  experience 
I  have  found  of  highest  value  for  those 
seeking  health  and  beauty.  As  regards  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  these  move- 
ments no  general  rule  need  be  laid  down. 
The  exercises  are  so  simple  and  natural 
that  they  cannot  be  overdone.  Any  sen- 
sation of  discomfort  or  fatigue  should,  of 
course,  be  the  sign  to  stop.  Ten  minutes 
three  or  four  times  a  day  will,  perhaps,  give 
the  best  results  in  the  average  case. 

Exercise  No.  i. — Stand  easily,  feet  to- 
gether, arms  hanging  limply  at  the  sides. 
Inhale  breath,  at  the  same  time  sweeping 
the  arms  up  in  front  of  the  body  and  raising 
on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  Then,  holding  the 
breath  stretch  firmly  upward  as  though 
trying  to  reach  the  ceiling  with  the  finger 
tips.  After  a  few  seconds  relax  the  mus- 
cles, sweep  the  arms  slowly  downward  and 
return  to  position,  exhaling  the  breath. 

Exercise  No.  2. — Stand  with  feet  about 
fifteen  inches  apart.  Now  inhale  breath 
slowly,  at  the  same  time  sweeping  the  right 
arm  upward  and  out  at  the  side,  and  at 
the  same  time  sway  the  body  in  that  direc- 
tion. Then,  holding  the  breath,  stretch 
firmly  upward  and  to  the  side.  After  a 
moment  of  firm  stretching,  swing  the  arm 
back  to  the  side,  relax  the  muscles,  exhale 
the  breath,  return  to  original  position. 

Exercise  No.  3. — This  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding  movement,  save  that  the  left 
arm  is  raised  upward  and  to  the  side  while 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  swung  over  upon 
the  left  foot. 

The  objects  of  these  movements  are 
several.  First  of  all, '  they  expand  and 
uplift  the  trunk,  replacing  the  shoulders, 
developing  the  chest  and  filling  out  the 
hollows  in  the  neck.  Secondly,  they  develop 
every  important  muscle  in  the  body. 
Thirdly,  they,  in  common  with  those  that 
follow,  have  a  powerful  effect  in  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
blood  making  and  blood  cleansing. 

Exercise  No.  4. — Sit  upon  the  floor,  legs 
extended  straight  out.  Now  exhale  the 
breath  gently.  At  the  same  time  lean 
forward,  bending  the  head,  and  extend  the 
arms  as  far  as  you  can  in  the  direction  of 
the  toes. 

In  this  exercise  it  is  important  that  the 
head  should  be  well  lowered  and  that  the 
knees  should  not  be  bent.  The  object  of 
this  exercise  is  twofold:  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
remove  from  the  back  the  unsightly  hollow 
which  is  so  prevalent. 

Exercise  No.  5. — Stand  easily.  Take 
weight  upon  the  left  foot  and  swing  the 
right  leg  easily  back  and  forth.  The  mo- 
tion should  be  made  with  the  utmost  ease, 
controlling  as  far  as  possible  all  tendency  to 
sway  the  body  either  forward  or  backward 
or  from  side  to  side.  This  will  often  be 
difficult  at  first,  but  with  practice  it  can  be 
acquired  in  every  case.     As  you  gain  more 
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and  more  skill  in  balancing  the  body,  sway 
the  leg  still  farther  in  each  direction,  for- 
ward and  back. 

Exercise  No.  6.- — This  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding  exercise,  save  that  the  weight  is 
taken  upon  the  right  foot,  and  the  left  is 
swung  back  and  forth. 

The  principal  object  of  this  exercise  is  to 
develop  bodily  poise  and  ease  of  move- 
ment— two  things  which  are  essential  to 
beauty. 

Exercise  No  7. — Sit  in  an  easy  chair,  in 
a  comfortable  position.  Relax  all  the 
muscles.  Sit  still.  Rest.  Rest  some  more. 
Let  mind  and  body  remain  for  five  or  ten 
minutes — longer  if  possible,  in  a  state  of 
complete  rest  and  immovability. 

Of  all  the  exercises  given  herewith  none, 
perhaps,  is  of  as  much  practical  value  to 
the  average  young  woman  seeking  beauty 
as  this.  Muscular  activity  is  of  course 
necessary  to  health  and  therefore  to  beauty; 
but  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  both 
health  and  beauty  than  the  incessant  mus- 
cular activity  which  most  people  exert. 
Any  young  woman  who  will  give  this  last 
exercise  a  fair  trial  will  soon  become  con- 
vinced of  its  enormous  practical  benefit. 

BATHS    AND    BATHING 

As  I  have  explained  above,  one  of  the 
important  ways  in  which  the  blood  is 
cleansed  is  by  throwing  out  through  the 
skin  certain  of  its  waste  and  poisonous  mat- 
ters, and  at  the  same  time  of  absorbing 
through  the  skin  a  large  amount  of  oxygen. 
I  may  add  that  the  skin  is  unable  to  do 
its  work  properly  unless  it  be  kept  not  only 
clean  but  active.  The  best  means  of  in- 
suring this  activity  is  a  daily  scrub  with 
warm  water  and  a  good  soap,  followed  by 
a  thorough  rinsing  with  cooler  water  and 
vigorous  ", ..ction  with  a  coarse,  not  a 
rough,  towel.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Turkish  bath  should  be  taken  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

The  cold  bath  should  not  be  used  in  any 
case.  The  apparent  good  result  is  merely 
stimulation  due  to  an  overtaxed  nervous 
system,  and  the  general  result  is  injurious 
both  to  health  and  beauty. 

WORK,    REST    AND    SLEEP 

The  beauty  seeker  must  not  overwork. 
She  needs  all  the  energy  at  her  command 
for  the  performance  of  those  organic  func- 
tions which   build  and  sustain  her  body. 


All  measures  adopted  to  develop  beauty 
will  largely,  even  wholly,  fail  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  student  avoid  all  over-ex- 
ertion of  mind  or  body.  The  woman  seek- 
ing beauty  should  at  any  cost  preserve 
herself  from  the  many  physical  and  mental 
ills  resulting  from  overwork.  A  moderate 
exertion  of  body  and  mind  will  bring 
good  results,  but  self  control  must  be 
exercised. 

The  question  of  rest  is  most  important. 
In  this  country  few  people  get  sufficient 
rest.  Rest  is  not  only  a  luxury;  it  is  a 
necessity.  And  to  rest  properly  is  an  art 
more  difficult  than  most  people  imagine. 
The  practice  of  exercises  5,  6,  and  7,  espe- 
cially the  last  named,  will  do  much  toward 
cultivating  the  habit  of  repose  which  is 
essential  to  proper  resting  of  either  mind 
or  body. 

The  problem  of  sleep  is  equally  impor- 
tant. Sleep,  too,  is  an  art;  and  the  best 
way  to  master  that  art  is  to  first  learn  how 
to  rest.  If  one  is  able  to  relax  the  muscles 
and  rest  brain  and  body,  the  question  of 
sleep  will  take  care  of  itself. 

MENTAL  INFLUENCES  AND  BEAUTY 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  the  greatest 
foe  to  beauty  in  both  man  and  woman,  I 
would  say,  not  errors  in  diet,  not  lack  of 
exercise,  not  overwork,  not  corsets,  not 
any  one  of  these,  but  bad  mental  habits. 
If  we  observe  closely  the  faces  of  the 
people  we  meet  at  random  on  the  street,  at 
the  theater  or  in  the  great  shops,  we  will 
observe  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  charac- 
terized by  the  lined  mouth,  the  drawn 
brows  and  other  facial  disfigurements  which 
accompany  bad  mental  states. 

What  do  I  mean  by  bad  mental  states? 
I  mean  anger,  fear,  worry,  anxiety,  irri- 
tability, regret,  envy,  jealousy,  lack  of 
trust  in  oneself  and  in  the  Great  Good — 
all  these  are  bad  mental  states;  and  all 
these  destroy  beauty,  not  only  by  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  the  vital  organs, 
but  by  directly  disfiguring  the  expression 
of  the  face. 

Unless  the  beauty  seeking  young  woman 
is  prepared  to  deliberately  cultivate  good 
nature,  kindliness,  calmness,  cheerfulness 
even  to  hilarity — unless  she  is  prepared  to 
deliberately  conquer  all  tendencies  to  the 
bad  mental  states  above  mentioned,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  results  from  her  efforts 
to  develop  in  herself  that  most  divine  gift 
of  beauty. 


NOTICE 

Circumstances  arose  that  compelled  tvs  to  hold  over  Part  II  of  "Learning  to  Ride,"  by 
F.  M .  Ware,  to  the  February  issue. — The  Editors. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  MANAGE  ALL 
KINDS    OF    SKATE    SAILS 


BY    DAN    BEARD 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  true  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  skate  sail- 
ing and  that  it  is  as  old  as  skates,  dating 
back  to  the  time  when  our  ancestors,  with 
bones  of  animals  bound  to  their  feet, 
spread  their  ample  cloaks  and  allowed  the 
wind  to  waft  them  over  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  nevertheless,  the  present  skate  sail 
is  a  comparatively  new  invention  and 
a  probable  importation  from  northern 
Europe. 

It  was  in  vogue  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Copenhagen  about  1862,  but  twenty  years 
later  was  reported  by  the  United  States 
consul  as  being  entirely  unknown  in  north- 
ern European  ports.  It  is  probable  that 
the  consul  made  no  very  extensive  investi- 
gations, and  that  poor  ice,  the  prevalence 
of  snow,  or  some  similar  cause  temporarily 
put  the  human  ice  boats  out  of  commission, 
for  in  1900  we  find  them  a  marked  feature 
of  the  skating  fields  near  Berlin. 

The  skate  sail  appears  to  have  sprung 
into  prominence  and  died  out  of  use  again 
several  times  during  the  last  half  century. 
Although  the  first  notices  of  it  appeared 
something  over  forty  years  ago,  it  was  not 
until  1880-1883  that  the  magazines  began 
to  thoroughly  exploit  the  "new  sport." 

THE   MUGGELSEE 

A  reference  to  Fig.  1  will  explain  the 
form  of  this  sail  better  than  can  be  done  by 
words;  it  will  be  seen  to  be  rectangular  in 
form,  or  what  sailors  would  call  a  square 
sail.  The  sticks  consist  of  two  booms  and 
a  spreader.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  the  English  rig  and  the  short  topmast 
of  the  Danish  rig,  there  are  no  wooden 
masts  for  skate  sails,  the  skater  himself 
being  the  mast  as  well  as  the  ship  and  the 
crew;  but  the  sails  have  spars,  booms  or 
gaffs  as  one  may  choose  to  designate  them; 
generally  speaking,  there  is  one  or  more 
boom  and  a  "spreader"  to  stretch  the  sail. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  diagram  (Fig.  1) 
there  are  two  booms  and  a  spreader  for  the 
Muggelsee  we  are  now  describing.  Use 
any  sort  of  light,  tough,  straight-grained 
wood  for  the  spars  and  make  them  as 
slender  as  is  consistent  with  due  regard  for 
strength.  Make  the  top  and  "bottom 
booms  thickest  in  their  middles  and  let 
them  taper  gradually  to  a  diameter  of  £  of 
an  inch  at  their  ends;  for  a  skater  5  feet 
6  inches  tall  the  booms  may  be  4  feet  in 
length  and  the  spreader  6  or  7  feet  between 
the  booms:   the    best  way  to  decide  the 


dimensions  is  by  trial,  not  by  rule.  On 
Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Muggelsee  have  been  reversed 
and  the  booms  are  much  longer  than  the 
spreader  (as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Fig.  35)- 

The  spreader  may  be  fitted  with  jaws, 
such  as  are  used  on  the  boom  of  an  ordi- 
nary sail-boat,  or  such  as  are  shown  by 
Fig.  32  may  be  used.  The  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  pieces  of  twine,  which  are 
threaded  through  holes  in  each  jaw,  to  be 
used  in  lashing  them  in  position  after  the 
spreader  has  been  sprung  in  place.  Or  the 
ends  of  the  spreader  may  be  armed  with 
two  metal  pegs  made  of  long  screws,  the 
heads  of  which  are  filed  away  after  the  ends 
have  been  screwed  into  the  spreader.  Or 
the  pegs  may  be  made  of  old-fashioned 
picture  nails  with  the  china  heads  removed, 
or  of  any  convenient  thing  which  you  may 
have  that  can  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  every  case  it  is  understood  that  enough 
of  the  screw,  nail,  or  what  not,  must  be  left 
exposed  to  fit  into  holes  bored  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  middle  of  the  top  and  bottom 
booms.  Fig.  20  shows  a  bamboo  boom  re- 
inforced by  brass  tubing  or  sheet  copper 
with  hole  drilled  through  for  metal  peg, 
which  in  this  case  is  fastened  into  a  wooden 
plug  in  the  end  of  the  bamboo  spreader. 

Bamboo  seems  now  to  be  generally  used 
to  spar  skate  sails  for  the  reason  that  cane 
or  white  bamboo  appears  to  be  naturally 
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adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  sail  maker. 
If  you  make  your  spars  of  this  material  it 
is  often  necessary  or  expedient  to  plug  the 
hollow  ends  with  pine  plugs  which  have  first 
been  daubed  with  shellac  and  then  driven 
home.  The  plugs  should  fit  snugly,  but 
not  so  tightly  as  to  split  the  spar.  In  the 
diagrams  of  the  Erie  with  the  Jolewis  at- 
tachments (Figs.  21,  22,  23,  etc.)  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ends  of  the  spars  are  pro- 
tected by  metal  collars. 

The  sail  may  be  made  of  light,  strong 
woven  fabric  and  it  need  not  be  white; 
brilliantly  colored  sails  lend  life  to  the 
somber  winter  landscape  and  show  to  great 
advantage  against  the  gray  sky  or  snow- 
covered  banks.  Heavy  twilled  sheeting, 
which  comes  two  yards  wide,  is  excellent 
material  for  sails,  but  possesses  this  disad- 


vantage: the  sail  will  naturally  be  cut  the 
full  width  of  the  cloth,  and  this  will  bring 
the  selvage  or  free  edges  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sail  when  we  need  the  sel- 
vage for  the  sides,  to  save  us  the  work  of 
hemming  them.  However,  the  best  Mug- 
gelsees  are  not  only  hemmed  with  a  broad 
hem,  but  the  hem  is  made  to  enclose  a 
piece  of  small  rope,  which  is  exposed  where 
the  sailor's  hand  may  grasp  it,  as  in  Fig.  1. 
The  "grummets"  (eyelets)  are  set  in  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  sail,  a  foot  or  less 
apart,  and  the  booms  then  are  lashed  to  the 
sail  by  a  line  or  lines  running  through  the 
grummets  and  around  the  spars. 

When  all  is  done,  the  spreader  is  sprung 
in  place  and  lashed  there  by  the  cords  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  you  only  need 
to  put  on  your  racing  or  hockey  skates  to 
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made  Muggelsee  on  Long  Island  Sound 
overtake  an  ice-yacht  which  was  scudding 
over  the  ice  with  great  speed. 

But,  I  do  not  claim  that  with  this  prim- 
itive square  sail  you  can  hope  to  overhaul 
one  of  tine  Hudson  River  racing  yachts;  the 
above  instance  is  given  simply  to  show 
that  with  a  good  breeze  a  square  sail  can 
make  remarkable  time.  The  next  sail  is 
practically  an  elongated  Mugglesee,  but  it 
lias  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 

THE    NORWEGIAN 

This  rig  differs  in  some  essential  points 
from  the  Muggelsee  (see  Fig.  3).  In  the 
first  place,  it  requires  a  crew  of  two,  and  in 
the  next  place,  the  spreader  is  carried  at  the 
hollow  of  the  arm  instead  of  over  the 
shoulder.  A  detailed  description  of  its 
construction  is  however  unnecessary,  be- 
cause in  its  general  characteristics  it  ap- 
proaches   so    close    to    the    one    already 


be  ready  equipped  for  a  sail.  Fig.  1  shows 
a  skater  on  the  wind  steering  a  course 
diagonal  to  the  direction  of  the  air  cur- 
rent. In  this  position  he  can  run  very 
close  to  the  wind.  When  he  "comes  about" 
he  lifts  his  sail  over  his  head  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  18)  and  brings  it  around  as  he  turns 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  manner 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  tack  as  well  as  an 
ice-yacht  and,  as  a  man  can  manage  his  own 
feet  quicker  than  he  can  a  rudder,  he  can 
come  about,  quicker  than  a  boat.  When 
sailing  before  the  wind  he  turns  his  sail  so 
that  he  can  thrust  his  arms  behind  the 
spreader  with  the  sail  at  his  back,  as  shown 
in  the  Norton  rig  (Fig.  7)  or  the  South  Side 
(Fig.  35).  When  the  Muggelsee  sailor  wants 
great  speed  he  combines  his  sail  with 
one  or  more  companions  (Fig.  2)  and  by 
this  means  obtains  an  additional  spread 
of  canvas  with  little  added  friction.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  snap  of  1904  I. saw  a  home- 


described;  and  it  only  needs  a.  glance  at 
the  illustration  to  see  that  the  difference 
in  construction  consists  principally  in  set- 
ting the  booms  back  of  the  ends  of  the 
spreader,  where  they  may  be  lashed  to 
cleats  or  metal  knobs  screwed  on  to  the 
spreader  at  the  proper  points.  A  line  is 
then  run  from  the  booms  through  screw 
eyes  in  the  ends  of  the  spreader. 

'  The  Norwegian  is  not  popular  in  Amer- 
ica and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  anywhere 
ever  extensively  used;  still  it  is  simple  in 
construction  and  with  a  good  fellow  for  a 
shipmate  there  are  great  possibilities  of  a 
fine  time  even  with  such  a  cumbersome 
looking  rig  as  that  accredited  to  Norway. 
The  preceding  skate  sails  (Figs.  1,  2  and 
3)  show  single-,  double-  and  three-masted 
vessels,  so  to  speak,  corresponding  to  the 
catboat,  schooner  and  ship,  but  the  next 
one  is  the  only  rig  which  carries  a  topmast 
and 
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THE    DANE 

is  without  doubt  the  most  picturesque  and 
quaint  sail  we  have.  It  is  lashed  to  the 
skater's  back,  like  a  soldier's  knapsack, 
with  cross  belts  extending  over  the  shoul- 
ders and  under  the  arms  (Figs.  4  and  5),  and 
in  place  of  ropes  for  the  sheets,  rods  are 
used.  The  topmast  is  fastened  to  the 
lower  boom  by  a  leather  hinge  or  strap, 
and  is  held  upright  by  the  wind  pressing 
it  against  the  back  of  the  crew's  neck  and 
head.  When  the  wind  is  too  high  and  the 
skater  wishes  to  lower  his  topsail  it  is  only 
necessary  for  him  to  come  up  in  the  wind, 
that  is,  bring  himself  to  face  the  direction 
from  which  the  wind  blows,  and  down  goes 
the  topmast.  With  the  reduced  sail  the 
skater  may  proceed  as  in  Fig,  6.  To  raise 
the  topmast  the  sailor  must  bend  his  body 
forward  until  the  wind  gets  under  the  sail 
and  erects  the  mast  with  a  flap  against  his 
head. 

Take  unbleached  sheeting  or  one  of  the 
materials  already  described  for  the  sail  and 
cut  it  so  that  the  first  boom  will  rest  upon 
your  shoulders  and  the  foot  of  the  sail 
about  the  calves  of  your  legs.  Hem  the 
sail  with  a  broad  hem  and  reinforce  the 
clews  (corners)  with  triangular  pieces  of 
cloth;  at  the  two  lower  clews  sew  in  two 
loops  of  twine  or  two  metal  rings  to  which 
you  make  fa.st  your  sheet  rods  (Figs.  4 
and  5). 

Make  your  grummets  in  line  with  the 
shoulder  spar  and  another  set  in  the  top 


hem.  If  you  are  making  a  hasty  job  of  it 
the  top  spar  can  be  tacked  to  the  cloth 
with  carpet  tacks;  but  this  is  unworkman- 
like and  not  advisable.  A  slender  stick 
lashed  to  your  topmast  and  bearing  a  small 
flag  or  bunch  of  ribbons  adds  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  sail.  In  the  clew  ends 
of  your  sheet  rods  fasten  screw  eyes,  and 
with  a  short  piece  of  twine  connect  them 
with  the  rings  at  the  clews,  so  that  the 
sheets  may  be  managed  by  crossing  them 
in  front  and  holding  one  in  each  hand 
(Figs.  4  and  5).  The  shoulder  straps  are 
made  fast  to  the  shoulder  boom  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  easily  adjusted 
to  one's  shoulders. 

The  Dane  is  not  a  safe  sail  for  beginners, 
nor  is  any  device  of  the  kind  which  is 
made  fast  to  the  skater;  it  is  obvious  to  any 
one  that  a  sail  which  may  be  cast  away  at 
a  moment's  warning  is  the  only  real  safe 
one  to  use.  Yet  there  is  little  danger  in 
any  sort  of  rig  to  the  experienced  ice  sailor. 

For  children  and  small  boys  the  safest 
rig  is  probably  the  one  designed  by 
Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  and  known  as 

THE    NORTON    RIG 

It  car  be  best  understood  by  referring 
to  the  illustration  (Fig.  7)  and  the  diagrams 
(Figs.  7,  8  and  9).  Fig.  7  shows  the  manner 
in  which  the  clews  of  the  sails  are  attached, 
which  are  concealed  behind  the  back  of  the 
sailor  in  Fig.  7.  Fig.  8  shows  a  profile 
view  of  the  cleats  A  of  Fig.  7,  and  Fig.  9 
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shows  how  the  cleat  is  lashed  to  the  up- 
right spar.  Jt  is  always  better  to  bind 
spar  attachments  to  the  spars  with  twine 
or  copper  wire  than  it  is  to  weaken  the 
sticks  by  screws  or  nails.  Norton  tells  us 
to  make  the  sails  4  feet  across  the  diag- 
onals, but  it  is  of  course  understood  that 
the  dimensions  of  all  sails  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  craft,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
skater.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  sails 
be  squares — they  may  be  elongated  dia- 
monds (as  shown  by  Fig.  7). 

For  the  upright  yards  use  good  white 
bamboo,  which  is  free  from  checks,  and  let 
it  be  about  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
smaller  ends.  Plug  the  ends  with  pine 
plugs  after  the  manner  already  described. 
Let  the  spars  be  between  4  and  6  feet  long, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  crew;  near 
the  ends  of  the  spars  fasten  knobs  or 
buttons. 

For  the  spreader  select  two  pieces  of 
white  bamboo  or  cane  each  about  10  or  12 
feet  long,  according  to  dimensions  required. 
Place  them  side  by  side  with  the  small  end 
of  one  alongside  the  large  end  of  the  other 
and  lash  the  ends  firmly  together.  Next 
make  a  couple  of  wooden  cleats  (Fig.  8) 
and  lash  them  to  the  centers  of  the  upright 
yards  at  A  (as  shown  by  Fig.  9,  profile 
view,  and  Fig.  7,  topographical  or  top  view) . 
Fasten   a   button   near   each    end   of   the 


THE 
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spreader.  Mark  out  the  sails,  making  an 
allowance  for  the  hem,  and  bind  the  edges 
with  strong  tape,  taking  particular  care  that 
the  clews  are  made  very  strong,  for  it  is  at 
the  corners  that  the  sails  are  most  liable 
to  tear  or  rip.  At  the  clews  sew  loops  of 
strong  twine  to  slip  over  the  buttons  on 
the  yards. 

Button  the  sails  to  the  yards  by  slipping 
the  loops  at  the  clews  over  the  buttons  near 
the  ends  of  the  spars;  spring  the  two  sticks 
of  the  spreader  apart,  so  that  the  cleats  A 
and  A  can  be  inserted  between  the  two 
bamboos;  now  fasten  the  two  outside 
clews  to  the  buttons  near  the  ends  of  the 
double  horizontal  spar  or  spreader  and 
bind  the  two  inside  clews  together  with 
twine,  as  shown  by  Fig.  7. 

The  fault  of  the  Norton  rig  is  that,  for 
ordinary  weather,  there  is  not  enough  sail 
area  for  speed,  and  the  skater  is  exposed 
to  the  biting  wind  in  rough  weather.  In 
all  other  cases,  excepting  the  English  rig, 
the  sail  itself  protects  the  crew  from  the 
blasts  of  cold  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  and 
lightness  of  the  double  spreader  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  the  fact  that  the  skater  can 
at  will  look  over  either  shoulder  with  un- 
impeded vision,  does  away  with  the  lia- 
bility of  accident  from  collision.  Added 
to  this  the  rig  itself  is  novel  and  graceful  in 
appearance. 
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THE    ENGLISH    RIG 

was  first  described  years  ago,  and  one  would 
think  that  it  has  so  little  to  recommend  it 
that  it  would  have  long  since  been  super- 
seded by  better  designs,  but  a  recent  pho- 
tograph tells  us  that  it  is  still  in  use. 
The  mast  must  be  strapped  fast — which 
seems  an  unnecessary  and  clumsy  plan — 
to  the  skater's  leg.  Fig.  10  shows  the 
construction  of  the  sail  and  its  spars;  Figs. 
ii  and  12  are  devices  for  jointed  spars 
described  by  one  of  the  early  writers  who 
wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  ' '  Qui 
Vive." 

The.  English  rig  is  a  lateen  with  a  boom 
on  two  sides  of  the  triangular  sail  and  a 
mast  which  acts  as  a  spreader  stepped  into 
a  strap,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
same  sort  of  sail  can  be  made  and  used 
without  a  mast,  as  shown  in  Figs.  29,  30, 
31  and  32,  but  the  old 

CAPE    VINCENT 

is  of  more  simple  construction,  more 
readily  handled,  has  but  one  boom  and  a 
spreader  and  is  lighter  to  carry.  The  only 
fault  with  the  Cape  Vincent  is  the  fault 
which'  some  experts  claim  to  be  a  serious 
one.  with  all  sails  which  project  in  front 
of  the  skater,  that  is  the  liability  of  the 
spars  to  bend,  spill  the  wind  and  impede 
progress.  However,  the  Cape  Vincent 
makes  a  rakish  appearance  and  has  been 
known   to   show   remarkable   speed. 


The  principal  stick  or  yard  is  from  10  to 
15  feet  long  and  ij  inches  thick  in  the 
middle,  tapering  to  less  than  an  inch  at  the 
two  ends;  when  bamboo  is  used  the  yard 
should  be  as  near  one  thickness  its  entire 
length  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  this 
material  used.  The  spreader  should  reach 
from  the  nape  of  the  crew's  neck  to  his 
ankles  and  be  1  inch  wide  by  nearly  1  inch 
thick,  tapering  slightly  to  the  lower  end 
(D,  Fig.  13).  Bore  a  hole  near  D  in  the 
spreader  for  a  piece  of  twine  with  which  to 
fasten  the  sail  through  a  grummet  at  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  of  cloth,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  14. 

At  B  (Fig.  13)  the  spreader  may  be  fitted 
with  a  crotch  or  with  a  peg,  as  already 
described  and  as  shown  by  Fig.  15.  In 
this  latter  diagram  the  spars  are  supposed 
to  be  made  of  bamboo  and  the  main  yard 
is  protected  by  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  or 
brass  tubing  at  the  point  where  the  hole 
is  bored  for  the  metal  peg.  This  peg  is 
made  of  a  long  screw  with  its  head  filed 
away.  The  brass  binding  on  the  yard 
is  joined  by  staple  tacks  driven  through 
holes  drilled  for  that  purpose  and  soldered 
in  place.  The  hollow  end  of  the  bamboo 
spreader  is  filled  by  a  pine  plug  which  was 
dipped  in  shellac  and  then  driven .  home. 

Like  the  other  sails  described  the  Cape 
Vincent  is  made  with  grummets  along 
"luff,"  i.e.,  along  the  part  adjoining  the 
main  spar  or  boom.  If  the  material  is 
wide  enough  for  the  purpose  the  sail  may 
be  cut  in  two  pieces,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
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line  in  Fig.  28.  When  the  two  pieces  are 
joined  by  a  wide  hem  in  the  middle,  this 
will  leave  the  selvage  for  the  outer  edge 
and  often  save  the  necessity  of  making  a 
hem  on  the  two  free  edges  A,  D  and  D,  C 

(Fig-  13). 

Fig.  16  shows  the  Cape  Vincent  under 
sail;  the  one  marked  A  is  scudding  before 
the  wind  while  B  and  C  are  tacking,  that 
is  sailing  at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Cape  Vin- 
cent is  that  it  is  even  more  simple  in  con- 
struction than  the  Muggelsee;  it  has  but 
two  spars  corresponding  to  a  long  bow  and 
its  arrow,  but  what  faults  it  possesses  are 
done  away  with  in  the  next  design,  or  at 
least  this  is  the  claim  of  the  advocates  of 
the  rig  called 

THE    ERIE 

This  was  first  described  by  F.  D.  Rod- 
gers  in  the  January  number,  1891,  of  The 
Outing,  but  has  since  been  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  spreader  to  stiffen  the  pointed 
end  of  the  sail  and  other  minor  improve- 
ments. This  rig  is  popular  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Fig.  18 
shows  the  Erie  in  different  positions  and 
with  the  wind  blowing  in  two  directions; 
but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  diagrams  are  made  to  illustrate  the 
text  and  are  not  intended  as  pictures, 
hence,  in  order  to  show  the  sail  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  leeward,  see  the  one  with 
the  winged  skate,  and  as  it  appears  from 
the  windward,  see  the  sail  with  the  bear. 

The  first  time  that  the  writer  tried  one 
of  these  sails  he  was  startled  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  he  got  under  weigh 
and  with  the  speed  he  made  skimming  over 
the  glistening  surface  of  the  ice,  but  when 
he  wished  to  stop  or  come  about  it  took 
but  an  instant  to  raise  the  sail  aloft  and 
allow  the  wind  to  whistle  under  and  over 
it.     Held  in  this  position  a  sail  offers  no 


resistance  to  the  wind  (sec  the  sail  will:  a 
circle,  Fig.  18).  As  an  experiment,  the  sail 
was  handed  to  a  girl  who  had  been  an  in- 
terested spectator  and  who  had  never  seen 
a  skate  sail  before  that  day.  She  was  a 
liitle  timid  at  first,  but  gaining  courage  she 
grasped  the  boom  and  shot  like  an  arrow 
over  the  ice  and  seemed  to  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  handling  the  thing.  I  tell  this  to 
encourage  the  land-lubbers,  for  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  can  soon  learn  to  handle 
the  Erie  with  the  skill  of  a  Buffalo  expert. 

SAILS    FOR    THE    ERIE 

Use  unbleached  cotton  Atlantic  A,  heavy 
twilled  sheeting  two  yards  wide,  or  any 
material  suitable  for  canoe  sails;  for  crest, 
private  signals  or  ornamental  design  to  be 
sewed  on  sail,  use  what  is  known  as  turkey 
red;  this  cloth  is  brilliant  in  color  and  wiil 
not  fade. 

Cut  your  sail  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  28,  leaving  the  selvage  of  the  cloth 
for  the  outside  of  the  sail.  This  is  done  by 
fitting  the  point  E  of  the  piece  C,  F,  E 
against  the  point  B  of  the  piece  D,  A,  B, 
so  that  the  lines  E,  C  and  D,  B  coincide. 
Sew  D,  B  and  E  C  together,  allowing  one 
to  overlap  the  other  sufficiently  to  make  a 
broad  hem  in  the  middle  of  the  sail  (Fig. 
27,  D,  C),  Now  make  allowance  for  the 
spring  of  the  spar  at  A,  B  (Fig.  27)  or  a,  b 
(Fig.  19)  by  measuring  2  feet  each  way 
from  D  or  d  to  x  and  y;  then  mark  off  2 
inches,  a,  e  and  b,  f,  and  cut  from  e  to  x 
and  from  f  to  y,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  in  Fig.  19.  Make  a  broad  hem  from 
A  to  D  (Fig.  27)  and  a  line  of  grummets. 
The  latter  need  not  be  less  than  a  foot 
apart,  except  where  the  crew's  hand  is  to 
grasp  the  spar  (Fig.  18).  If  thought  ad- 
visable, another  set  of  grummets  may  be 
placed  a  short  distance  from  the  first,  to 
be  used  when  the  strength  of  the  wind  re- 
quires you  to  take  in  sail. 

THE    SPARS 

had  better  be  made  of  white  bamboo,  in 
which  case  use  the  Jolewis  device  for  the 
ends,  as  shown  by  Figs.  21,  22,  23,  24  and 
25.  This  device,  as  has  already  been 
described,  consists  of  a  pine  wood  plug 
covered  with  shellac,  thick  varnish  or  paint 
(the  shellac  preferred)  and  driven  into  the 
hollow  end  of  the  bamboo,  after  which 
the  end  is  protected  by  a  piece  of  brass 
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tubing  fitted  over  it,  or  a  piece  of  sheet 
copper  or  brass  worked  into  the  form  of 
a  cylinder  to  fit  the  end  of  the  bamboo, 
or  even  a  piece  of  tin,  and  the  edges 
joined  by  brad  tacks  driven  through  holes 
bored  for  the  purpose.  A  more  nautical 
method  is  to  dip  the  end  of  the  bamboo  in 
shellac  and  wrap  it  securely  and  neatly 
with  twine.  Copper  wire  makes  a  good 
substitute  for  either  of  the  above  methods, 
ar  d  it  is  not  liable  to  be  cut  by  a  bruise  like 
twiie  and  requires  less  technical  knowledge 
ana  mechanical  skill  than  does  the  use  of 
the  tubing.  Fig  21  shows  the  end  of  the 
boom  at  A,  B  fitted  with  the  brass  clamp 
from  a  garden  hose,  used  by  one  of  the 
skate  sailors  at  Buffalo.  Fig.  23  shows  end 
of  spar  fitted  with  a  thick  wire,  the  ends 
of  which  should  be  welded  together  by  a 
blacksmith.  A  strong  metal  ring  forced 
into  the  loop  of  i  screw  eye,  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  loop  hammered  back  again,  can 
be  used  in  place  of  the  wire,  and  the  screw 
eye  may  then  be  screwed  into  the  wooden 
plug.  Fig.  20  shows  the  middle  of  the  A, 
B  spar  (Fig.  27)  protected  by  a  copper  or 
brass  band  through  which  holes  have  been 
drilled  to  receive  the  metal  peg  which 
arms  the  end  of  the  spar  at  D,  C  (Fig.  27). 
Figs.  25  and  26  show  the  C  end  of  the  D,  C 
spar  and  the  C  end  of  the  sail  and  the  dia- 
grams also  explain  how  the  Jolewis  can  be 
fastened  to  the  sail  with  a  strap. 

Of  course  a  sailor  will  prefer  to  use  a  ring 
at  the  C  end  of  the  sail  or  a  metal  grummet 
and  a  line  with  which  to  lash  the  sail  to  the 
Jolewis;  but  a  strap  is  as  appropriate  for 
a  skater. 

As  may  be  seen  by  Fig.  33,  the  point  of 
the  Erie  sail  is  sometimes  amputated  at 
the  spreader  and  the  latter  made  fast  by 
a  line  running  to  the  end  of  the  D,  C  spar. 
The  D,  C  spar  in  Fig.  27  is  supposed  to  be 
about  12  feet  long. 

Fig.  24  shows  the  spreader  with  metal 
buttons  near  the  ends;  these  buttons  or 
knobs  come  with  screw  shanks  and  may  be 
had  at  any  hardware  store.  The  spreader 
is  held  in  place  by  canvas  straps  through 
which  it  is  slid  until  its  ends  fit  the  straps 
shown  on  the  sides  of  Fig.  27.  These 
straps  are  buttoned  on  to  the  knobs  at- 
tached to  the  spreader.  The  old-fashioned 
picture  nails,  consisting  of  a  steel  spike  or 
nail  with  a  screw  thread  near  the  top  upon 
which  a  china  head  is  screwed,  make  ex- 
cellent metal  pegs  for  the  D  end  of  the 
D,  C  spar.  An  ordinary  long  screw  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  as  already  de- 
scribed, by  first  working  it  firmly  into  the 
Jolewis'  plugged  end  and  leaving  enough  of 
the  shank  projecting  to  answer  for  a  peg, 
after  the  screw  head  has  been  filed  away. 


Skate  sailing  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
practiced  in  Austria,  Holland  and  all  over 
northern  Europe.  Since  the  much  talked 
of  passion  for  speed  in  locomotion  has 
reached  the  snow  and  ice  fields  it  has 
brought  this  sport  again  prominently  be- 
fore the  public,  and  because  skate  sailing 
means  a  phenomenal  velocity,  with  but  little 
expenditure  of  energy,  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing popular  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  extreme  north,  the  bays,  inlets 
straits  and  waters  along  the  shores  are 
often  covered  with  beautiful  smooth  ice 
during  the  early  months  of  winter,  and  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if  skates  and  sails 
form  part  of  the  outfit  for  future  Arctic 
explorers. 

The  reported  presence  of  good  ice  so  far 
north  widens  the  possible  field  of  the  Ameri- 
can skate  sailor  until  it  extends  from  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  It 
is  too  bad  that  figure  skating  is  soon  to  be 
a  lost  art,  but  if  the  young  generation 
despise  the  graceful  figure  eight,  the  out- 
side edge,  the  double  and  single  grape- 
vine and  all  the  old  time  familiar  ice 
figures,  the  boys  are  at  least  becoming  ex- 
perts at  racing  and  hockey  playing  on  the 
ice  and  have  taken  so  readily  to  the  skate 
sail  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  sport 
has  come  to  stay.  There  were  more  odd 
looking  sails  on  the  ice  during  the  winter 
of  1903-4  than  at  any  previous  season,  and 
we  may  look  for  a  great  advance  in  the  art 
in  the  future. 
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SAVE    THE    ASH  MS 

WK  already  begin  to  read  about  fires 
originating  in  a  careless  disposition 
of  ashes.  Every  owner  of  a  home  should 
provide  a  place  where  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  do  mischief.  An  iron  tank  or 
barrel  will  answer,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
build  a  little  brick  house  for  them.  Have 
an  opening  at  or  near  the  top  in  front  into 
which  the  ashes  can  be  dumped,  and  an- 
other at  the  rear  and  near  the  bottom 
through  which  they  can  be  removed  in 
spring. 

Wood-ashes  make  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard  and  small-fruit  garden. 
There  is  considerable  plant-food  in  them, 
and  they  put  other  elements  of  nutrition 
which  exist  in  the  soil  into  proper  condi- 
tion for  ready  assimilation  by  plants  and 
trees.      Never  waste  them. 

Coal-ashes  contain  but  little  nutriment. 
But  they  do  much  toward  lightening  a 
heavy  soil  if  well  worked  into  it.  They  also 
make  good  paths  if  well  beaten  down. 

ILLUMINATE    WITH    GASOLINE 

Country-home  people,  living  so  far  from 
city  or  village  that  electric  lighting  is  not 
available,  experience  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  regard  to  house  illumination.  Kero- 
sene is  objectionable,  and  acetylene  plants 
are  not  much  in  evidence,  as  yet.  There 
are  several  systems  of  gasoline  lighting  on 
the  market  which  give  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  The  pressure  system,  which  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  bids  fair 
to  solve  the  problem  of  country  lighting. 
Several  lamps  are  supplied  from  the  same 
reservoir,  which  is  a  tank  to  which  an  air- 
pump  easily  operated  by  hand  is  attached 
This  tank  is  connected  with  the  various 
lamps  of  the  system  by  a  hollow  wire, 
through  which  the  gasoline  is  forced  by 
the  imprisoned  air.  Every  tank  is  tested 
to  stand  a  certain  amount  of  pressure 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  which  it  is 
necessary  to  carry,  therefore  no  fears  of 
explosion  from  over-pressure  need  be  held. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  pump-piston  force  air 
enough  into  the  tank  to  carry  the  gasoline 
to  each  lamp,  and  a  dial  attached  registers 
exactly  the  amount  of  pressure  maintained, 
so  that  you  can  tell,  at  a  glance,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  re-charge  the  tank  with  air. 
This  tank  can  be  kept  in  a  room  away  from 
all  fire  and  is  so  solidly  constructed  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  leakage,  and  not 
the  least  escape  of  odor  even.  The  system 
is  therefore  entirely  safe — really  much 
safer  than  kerosene  or  electric  lighting — 


and  those  who  have  used  it  are  very  en- 
thusiastic over  it.  The  mixture  of  air  and 
gasoline  gives  a  light  superior  to  electricity, 
being  white,  brilliant  and  steady.  One 
burner  is  estimated  at  about  one  hundred 
candle-power.  City  gas-lights  appear  like 
tallow  candles  in  comparison.  This  sys- 
tem can  be  extended  to  every  room  in 
the  house,  if  desired.  The  only  attention 
required  is  at  the  tank,  which"  will  need 
refilling  occasionally,  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  used.  There  are  no  ob- 
jectionable features  whatever  connected 
with  this  system  of  lighting.  The  cost  of 
fitting  up  a  house  with  tank,  wires  and 
lamps  is  not  large  and  the  after-expense  is 
very  small.  Any  one  at  all  handy  with 
tools  can  install  the  system.  The  fixtures 
are  quite  as  ornamental  as  those  used  with 
gas. 

CHANGING     THE     LANDSCAPE 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  look 
over  the  home-grounds  and  decide  on 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  them.  With 
the  leaves  off  one  can  judge  of  conditions 
better  than  at  any  other  season.  Is  there 
anything  unsightly  that  you  would  like  to 
hide?  Plan  for  a  screen  of  evergreens  or 
shrubs.  You  can  select  material  for  it 
later  when  the  catalogues  of  the  nursery- 
men begin  to  come  in.  Would  you  like  a 
border  of  hardy  plants?  Locate  it  now. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  plan  to  make  a  dia- 
gram of  the  heme  grounds  as  they  are, 
and  another  as  you  would  like  them  to  be, 
and  compare  the  two.  By  making  some 
compromises  between  existing  and  ideal 
conditions  you  can  no  doubt  improve  mat- 
ters without  great  trouble  or  expense. 

Instead  of  reading  books  in  search  of 
ideas,  I  would  advise  a  study  of  object- 
lessons.  Go  about  among  your  friends  and 
look  their  grounds  over.  When  you  come 
across  a  feature  that  pleases  you  make  a 
note  of  it,  and  when  you  get  home  see  if  it 
will  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  improvement 
you  have  in  mind.  It  is  much  safer  to  go 
by  what  you  can  see  than  by  what  you 
read  about  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

But  don't  "clutter  up  things"  by  crowd- 
ing a  great  deal  into  a  small  space.  Give 
each  tree  or  shrub  you  plant  ample  elbow- 
room.  Look  ahead  to  the  time  when  it 
will  be  a  full-grown  specimen.  A  yard 
filled  to  overflowing  with  shrubs,  trees  and 
flower-beds  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  parlor 
so  full  of  furniture  that  the  visitor  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  about  in  it  without  upsetting 
things.  Too  much  is  quite  as  bad  as  too 
little.     Aim  at  the  "happy  medium." 
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TRANSPLANTING    TREES 

Are  trees  needed?  Then  why  not  set 
them  out  now?  Go  to  the  woods,  select 
the  specimens  you  most  admire  and  get 
them  ready  for  removal  by  cutting  about 
them  in  the  frozen  ground  until  the  ball  of 
earth  containing  their  roots  can  be  lifted 
out.  Let  the  mass  of  earth  be  as  large  as 
you  think  you  can  handle  on  a  stone-boat. 
Of  course  horse-power  will  be  required  in 
getting  the  tree  loaded.  It  is  well  to  dig 
about  it  several  days  before  you  attempt 
its  removal,  that  the  frost  may  work  under 
the  center  where  the  roots  are  densest. 
Handle  it  very  carefully  in  loading.  Wrap 
all  portions  of  it  which  must  come  in  con- 
tact with  rope  or  chain  with  thick  cloth  to 
prevent  bruising. 

Have  the  place  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be 
planted  prepared  for  it  before  it  is  brought 
from  the  woods.  Dig  the  hole  large  and 
deep  enough  to  admit  the  ball  of  earth 
without  crowding.  Ease  it  carefully  into 
the  hole  and  fill  in  about  it  with  the  finest 
of  the  soil  at  your  command,  pounding  it 
down  as  solidly  as  possible.  Then  cover 
the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the  tree 
with  a  thick  mulch  from  the  barnyard. 
Good-sized  specimens  can  be  transplanted 
safely  in  this  way,  for  the  frozen  earth  pre- 
vents all  injury  to  the  roots  within.  Of 
course  some  of  the  longer  roots  will  have 
to  be  cut  away,  but  the  loss  of  these  can 
be  balanced  by  cutting  back  the  top.  If 
one  wants  to  plant  large  trees  winter  is  just 
the  time  to  do  it. 

POULTRY  POINTERS 

Watch  your  hens  and  ascertain  which 
are  the  best  layers,  with  a  view  to  weeding 
out  the  drones.  It  strikes  me  that  it  would 
be  a  most  excellent  thing  to  open  an  ac- 
count with  your  poultry.  Put  down  the 
cost  of  feed,  and  credit  the  hens  with  the 
eggs  they  lay.  Later,  when  chickens  are 
sold  or  eaten  at  home,  there  will  be  another 
item  to  go  down  to  their  credit.  In  this 
way  you  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  profit 
there  is  in  poultry-keeping — or  the  loss. 
There  need  be  no  loss,  however,  if  you  go  at 
the  business  in  the  right  way  and  don't 
spend  too  much  money  on  fancy  fowls. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  jot  down  bits  of 
experience  and  recipes  for  poultry  ailments 
as  you  come  across  them  in  the  papers. 
Soon  you  will  have  a  compilation  that  may 
prove  of  value  to  you.  But  don't  neglect 
to  subscribe  to  a  good  poultry-magazine  if 
you  want  to  "keep  up  with  the  procession." 

Don't  let  your  fowls  out  in  stormy 
weather.  Clean  up  under  the  roosts  daily. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  scatter  sand  over 
the  floor  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
hens  will  pick  it  up  greedily,  and  it  helps  to 
keep  things  clean.  A  neatly-kept  hen- 
house means  comparative  freedom  from 
disease. 

Wash  out  the  drinking  vessels  daily,  and 
in  very  cold  weather  give  water  that  has 


been  slightly  warmed.  Feed  grain  in  the 
morning,  to  get  the  fowls  exercising  early 
in  the  day.  Scatter  it  where  they  will  be 
obliged  to  scratch  to  find  it.  Brahmas 
and  some  of  the  larger  breeds  Avill  prove 
rather  lazy  if  you  encourage  them  to  be. 
At  noon  give  a  feed  of  vegetables — cab- 
bage, beets,  rutabagas — chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  scraps  from  the  house.  At 
night  give  a  warm  mash.  But  don't  make 
mush  of  it.  Have  it  thick  enough  to  be 
crumbly.  Feed  grit  and  oyster-shells  daily. 
Powdered  charcoal  is  excellent  also.  Give 
scraps  of  fresh  meat  at  least  three  times 
a  week. 

Lice  will  breed  in  winter  in  a  warm  house, 
though  not  as  rapidly  as  in  warmer  weather. 
It  will  be  well  to  turn  the  fowls  out  into 
the  scratching-shed  some  pleasant  day  and 
give  the  roosting-house  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. Go  over  the  roosts  with  kerosene. 
Whitewash  the  walls  with  lime  and  salt. 
My  experience  has  been  that  the  cleaner  we 
keep  the  house  and  hens  the  less  trouble 
there  will  be  from  sickness. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  I  would 
say  that  Leghorns  are  considered  the  best 
all-around  layers.  Wyandottes  are  also 
profitable  egg-producers.  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  good  layers  and  bring  a  good  price  in 
the  market,  their  flesh  being,  fine-flavored 
and  tender.  Brahmas  are  largest  of  all 
and  probably  most  profitable  for  general 
purposes.  In  fattening  fowls,  corn  is 
superior  to  other  grains ;  but  wheat  is  con- 
sidered the  best  feed  for  every-day  use. 
Hens  delight  in  an  occasional  treat  of  sour 
milk. 

FEEDING,  CLEANING   AND   MILKING   STOCK 

Be  sure  that  your  stock  has  all  the  water 
it  needs.  Some  animals  are  much  heartier 
drinkers  than  others.  See  that  these  get 
enough  to  satisfy  them.  Water  is  as  much 
a  necessity  as  food,  though  some  stock- 
keepers  do  not  seem  to  think  so.  It  does 
not  do  to  water  by  rule.  Let  the  animal 
decide  how  much  shall  be  given. 

Don't  feed  dusty  hay  or  oats.  Sprinkle 
them  before  putting  them  in  the  manger. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  down  hay  at 
night  for  the  morning  feed  and  spray  it 
thoroughly  then.  This  will  soften  it  and 
make  it  more  digestible  as  well  as  lay  the 
dust. 

Clean  out  the  cow-stable  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  do  it  as  if  you  were  putting  the 
parlor  in  order  fo.;  visitors.  Cows  appre- 
ciate neat  and  tidy  quarters. 

Sweep  off  each  cow  before  milking  her, 
to  remove  loose  hair.  Go  over  her  bag  with 
a  damp  cloth  to  rid  it  of  dust  and  all  other 
adherent  matter.  Remember  that  milk 
absorbs  odors  like  a  sponge.  Don't  delude 
yourself  into  thinking  that  straining  milk 
will  remove  all  impurities.  You  may  get 
out  most  of  the  solid  matter  in  that  way, 
but  it  will  have  imparted  a  flavor  to  the 
milk  that  would  not  have  been  there  if  you 
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had  been  a  little  more  careful  to  see  that 
all  that  went  into  the  pail  was  milk — pure, 
clean  milk. 

See  that  every  pail  or  pan  into  which 
milk  goes  is  scalded  thoroughly  after  wash- 
ing and  rinsing.  Use  no  vessels  whose 
seams  are  not  so  tilled  with  solder  that 
there  is  not  a  crack  or  crevice  to  be 
found. 

Turnips,  cabbages,  and  rutabagas  are 
excellent  for  cows  that  are  not  giving  milk, 
but  they  should  never  be  fed  to  milkers, 
as  I  hey  will  surely  give  the  milk  and  butter 
an  unpleasant  flavor. 

Don't  forget  to  salt  your  cows  at  least 
twice  a  week. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  plan  to  install  a 
feed -grinder  in  the  barn  if  you  have  a  wind- 
mill or  a  gasoline  engine.  Freshly  ground 
feed  is  much  better  for  horses  and  cows 
than  that  which  has  been  ground  so  long 
that  it  has  lost  its  first  fine  flavor. 

Let  the  young  stock  run  out  in  pleasant 
weather.  But  keep  colts  and  calves  apart. 
They  don't  "mix  well."  In  other  words, 
the  colts  will  make  it  extremely  unpleas- 
ant for  the  calves.  If  you  have  sheep,  see 
that  neither  colts  nor  calves  can  get  among 
them.  They  are  sure  to  get  in  the  way  of 
these  animals,  and  pretty  sure,  to  get  hurt 
by  them. 

Be  as  regular  as  clock-work  in  caring  for 
your  stock.  They  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  any  and  all  hours.  Some  cows 
are  so  particular  that  they  will  refuse  to 
give  down  their  milk,  if  they  are  not  at- 
tended to  at  the  regular  milking-time. 
Animals  have  their  whims,  the  same  as 
persons — though  perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  their  peculiarities — and  we  can- 
not afford  to  entirely  ignore  them. 


PRUNING 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  prune  the  orchard. 
But  don't  do  it  with  the  axe.  Provide 
yourself  with  a  sharp  saw.  Also  with  a 
can  of  white-lead  paint,  and  when  you 
have  removed  a  limb  give  the  scar  a  good 
coat  of  it.  This  will  do  much  to  prevent 
the  tree  from  bleeding  in  spring,  and  it 
will  also  afford  protection  against  the  ele- 
ments. 

In  pruning,  look  the  tree  over  well  and 
know  just  what  you  are  going  to  do  before 
you  begin.  If  it  seems  to  need  thinning 
decide  what  branches  shall  be  removed  in 
advance,  and  no  mistake  will  be  made. 
Most  tree-pruners  go  at  it  in  a  haphazard 
way  and  ignore  system,  simply  cutting 
and  slashing.  This  is  all  wrong.  Prune 
with  a  view  to  benefiting  the  tree  and 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  say 
that  you  have  trimmed  your  orchard. 
Cut  out  all  weak  wood  and  remove  all 
half-dead  branches. 


CLEANING    UP 

Have  the  chimneys  cleaned  before  the 
time  for  starting  the  winter  fires  is  at  hand. 
Look  them  over  carefully  and  make  sure 
they  are  free  from  cracks.  A  little  atten- 
tion given  to  such  matters  now  may  save 
you  heavy  losses  later  on. 

Examine  the  windows  and  see  that  they 
are  snug  in  their  frames.  Provide  storm- 
sash  if  you  want  to  economize  fuel.  Many 
persons  have  told  me  that  they  saved 
enough  on  the  coal  bill  in  one  season,  after 
putting  on  storm-sash,  to  pay  for  it. 

Repairing  can  be  attended  to  to  much 
better  advantage  during  winter.  Aim  to 
have  everything  in  readiness  for  spring. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  spare  enough  room  in 
the  barn  for  a  workshop?  Put  a  stove  in 
it,  make  it  thoroughly  comfortable  and  con- 
venient and  see  how  the  boys  of  the  family 
will  make  it  a  general  resort.  Insist  on  hav- 
ing everything  kept  in  its  proper  place. 

Protect  your  tender  shrubs  and  plants. 
Bend  down  the  roses  and  cover  with  dry 
earth,  evergreen  branches,  or  litter  from 
the  barnyard.  Be  careful  not  to  break  or 
crack  the  stiff  canes.  It  is  well  to  heap 
earth  against  one  side,  and  cautiously 
bend  the  bushes  over  it.  Then  put  on 
them  something  heavy  enough  to  hold 
them  in  position  until  you  can  cover  them. 
Evergreen  boughs,  held  in  place  with  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  earth,  make  an  excellent 
covering  for  most  roses.  If  they  are 
covered  wholly  with  soil,  it  is  well  to  lay 
boards  or  oil-cloth  over  them  to  shed  the 
rain.  Plants  are  often  severely  injured 
if  the  earth  with  which  they  are  covered  is 
not  so  protected. 

Bulb-beds  should  be  given  eight  or  ten 
inches  of  coarse  litter. 

To  the  Readers  op  this  Department: 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  editor  and  of  myself  as  well, 
that  this  department  be  made  as  practical  and  helpful 
as  possible  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  country 
home  and  its  developments.  I  try  to  think  of  things 
that  will  be  of  general  interest  each  month,  but  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  cannot  think  of  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  things  my  readers  would  no  doubt  like  to 
know  something  about.  One  reader  is  interested  in 
one  thing,  another  in  something  else,  and  so  it  goes 
all  along  the  list,  but  what  these  particular  things 
are  I  cannot  be  sure  of,  because  they  are  so  many. 
If  I  happen  to  touch  on  any  of  them  it  is  by  chance. 
Now  I  would  like  to  have  the  department  contain 
something  that  will  interest  every  reader.  This  I 
cannot  do  unless  I  have  the  co-operation  of  its 
readers,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  them  to  help  me  make 
it  more  interesting  than  it  possibly  can  be  while  one 
man  has  to  do  all  the  thinking.  Ask  questions — I 
will  try  to  answer  them  satisfactorily.  Write  me 
and  tell  me  what  you  would  like  to  see  treated  in  this 
department.  Tell  me  what  can  be  done,  in  your 
opinion,  to  improve  it  and  make  it  more  practical, 
more  helpful.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  criticism, 
whether  of  approval  or  disapproval.  By  telling  me 
what  you  don't  like  about  it  you  may  help  me  quite  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  by  telling  what  you  do.  Give  me 
your  assistance  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  And  do  not 
fail  to  send  in  queries  along  the  lines  which  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  department.  In  this 
way  I  hope  to  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  readers 
who  are  interested  in  making  a  country  home. 


THE   FOOTBALL   SEASON    OF    1906 

REVIEWED 


THE  spirit  of  football  has  changed,  and 
although  nearly  every  team  except 
Cornell  had  men  disqualified  during  1906, 
the  tone  of  the  sport  has  been  raised  from 
a  level  which  made  it  in  1905  a  brutal  ex- 
hibition, to  a  plane  where  spirit  of  fair  play 
and  opportunity  offered  brains  to  defeat 
mere  body. 

Yale  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — at  the 
very  top. 

Starting  with  quite  ordinary  material 
Coach  Rockwell  and  advisory  Coach  Walter 
Camp  decided  that  new  football  was  to  be 
an  open  game  and  began  developing  their 
team  with  such  a  system  of  play.  Most  of 
the  old  football  was  abolished,  or  at  least 
retained  only  as  a  means  of  rushing  the 
ball  when  it  was  not  expedient  to  trust  the 
more  risky  moves  of  reform  play — and  a 
plan  of  campaign  was  mapped  out  which 
called  for  speed  and  versatility  in  the  back 
field.  Gradually  —  very  gradually  —  the 
system  developed  and  more  than  once  Yale 
barely  escaped  defeat  in  her  preliminary 
season.  West  Point  scored  the  first  and 
only  touchdown  that  was  recorded  against 
the  Blue  all  year  and  had  the  college  team 
all  but  beaten  when  errors  of  omission  and 
commission  threw  the  balance  the  other 
way  and  allowed  Yale  to  score  ten  points 
and  win  the  game.  Then  came  Brown  and 
again  Yale  had  a  narrow  escape — barely 
winning  out  by  the  small  margin  of  one 
touchdown.  One  week  later  and  Prince- 
ton was  the  Yale  opponent  and  there  the 
master  hand  of  Walter  Camp  was  very 
evident.  The  over-rated  and  self-confident 
Princeton  team  was  held  to  a  0-0  score 
and  the  play  showed  that  Yale  had  de- 
veloped a  strong  defense  against  both  the 
onside  kick  and  the  forward  pass,  while 
perfecting  at  the  same  time  a  more  power- 
ful system  of  attack.  But  it  remained  for 
the  Harvard  game  to  show  the  real  strength 
of  the  Yale  attack  and  once  more  it  stood 
out  boldly  against  an  eleven  much  stronger 
in  old  style  football,  and  this  time  gained 
the  victory  by  a  score  of  6-0.  A  more 
daring,  versatile  or  speedy  open-attack  has 
never  been  seen  on  a  college  gridiron,  and 
the  very  boldness  of  its  perfect  application 
carried  the  Crimson  eleven  back  to  defeat. 
Yale  was  a  team  that  came  slowly,  but 
came  all  the  time,  and  although  its  per- 
sonnel included  very  few  exceptional 
players,  its  consistent  record  throughout 
the  season  places  it  unquestionably  at  the 
top  place  among  the  season's  best  elevens. 

Princeton  at  once  adopted  reform  ideas 
and  tacked  them  to  a  former  system  of  her 
own  which  also  called  for  open  play  rather 
than  mass  formation.  The  same  natural 
advantage  that  Cornell  possessed  in  heavy, 


strong  and  fast  material  prevailed  also  at 
Princeton,  and  with  a  new  system  of  coach- 
ing the  eleven  made  its  power  felt  from  the 
very  first.  At  mid-season  when  it  beat 
Cornell  it  was  at  top  form.  Dartmouth 
came  soon  after  and  the  Tiger  team — still 
maintaining  its  top  form — smothered  the 
New  Hampshire  eleven.  Yet  the  coaches 
had  made  one  mistake.  They  had  de- 
veloped a  smoothly  working  and  powerful 
machine  which  took  full  advantage  of  all 
the  innovations  the  new  rules  allowed,  but 
had  failed  to  realize  that  their  eleven  could 
not  maintain  its  tremendous  speed  in- 
definitely. The  West  Point  game  was 
played  only  a  week  before  the  final  contest 
with  Yale  and  already  the  men  had  begun 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  pace  they  had 
been  maintaining,  failing  to  get  a  touch- 
down for  the  first  time  during  the  season. 
It  was  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  for 
Princeton  as  the  Yale  game  the  following 
week  proved.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
of  that  game  everything  was  Princeton, 
and  her  team  threatened  the  Yale  goal  line 
several  times;  but  soon  the  energy  of  ex- 
citement died  away  and  the  real  power  of 
the  teams — condition — began  to  assert  it- 
self. Slowly  but  surely  Yale  began  to  get 
the  upper  hand  until  finally,  when  time 
was  called  ending  the  game,  the  ball  was  in 
Yale's  possession  on  Princeton's  twelve- 
yard  line  and  was  being  advanced  three  or 
four  yards  with  each  plunge.  To  be  sure, 
Princeton  was  not  beaten,  but  her  team 
of  such  great  early  prospects  had  been 
played  to  a  standstill  by  an  opponent  of  less 
individual  strength,  but  of  superior  head 
work  and  condition.  On  the  entire  season's 
work,  however,  Princeton  has  much  to  be 
proud  of  as  well  as  something  to  regret. 

Harvard's  season  can  easily  be  divided 
into  two  parts — the  first  running  up  to  the 
Springfield  Training  School  game,  and  the 
second  half  continuing  from  then  until  the 
end.  In  the  first  part  there  was  little 
evidence  of  new  football  and  although 
Coach  Reid  had  a  splendid,  though  rather 
slow  set  of  individuals  at  his  command,  the 
eleven  played  a  discouraging  and  at  times 
desultory  game.  The  Springfield  Training 
School  game,  however,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  change,  and  in  a  dashing,  resist- 
less attack  the  team  which  Yale  was  barely 
able  to  score  two  touchdowns  against  was 
smothered  by  the  score  of  44-0.  From 
that  day  began  Harvard's  efforts  to  learn 
the  new  football  in  its  various  phases. 
Carlisle  went  to  Cambridge  and  suffered 
her  first  defeat  of  the  season,  being  met  at 
every  point  by  an  adequately  strong  de- 
fense and  finally  having  a  single  touch- 
down scored  against  her  after  fifty  yards 
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of  straight-football  line-plunging  which 
showed  the  most  consistent  strength  of  at- 
tack that  Harvard  ever  acquired.  The 
undefeated  Crimson  eleven  finally  met  the 
undefeated  Blue,  and  the  contest  was  one 
between  brains  and  speed  on  the  one  hand 
and  power  and  tradition  on  the  other.  Yale 
won  out  be  ?ause  her  team  knew  all  the 
moves  the  Harvard  eleven  knew  (with  a 
better  and  faster  system  for  their  applica- 
tion), and  knew  a  great  deal  more  besides. 
It  was  thd  better  individual  team  that  was 
beaten,  but  it  was  fairly  and  squarely  done 
by  the  headwork  upon  which  the  new  rules 
put  a  premium. 

A  review  of  Pennsylvania's  season  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  misapplied  power. 
With  a  powerful  set  of  individual  players 
to  begin  on, — and  lacking  only  a  compe- 
tent quarterback — Coach  Torrey  had  more 
confidence  in  the  old  style  of  line-plunging 
play, — such  as  made  Pennsylvania  famous 
in  former  years, — than  he  had  in  the  open 
play  of  the  new  football.  After  losing  to 
Swarthmore  in  a  hard-played  game  which 
showed  only  old-style  football,  the  need 
for  some  of  the  reform  plays  was  keenly 
felt.  But  despite  all  efforts  to  acquire 
them,  there  remained  the  quarterback 
problem  to  worry  the  coaches,  and  while 
they  were  wrestling  with  its  solution,  they 
saw  the  eleven  defeated  in  decisive  style  by 
the  lighter  Carlisle  team  in  a  game  which 
emphasized  not  only  the  superiority  of 
new  football  but  the  urgent  need  of  a  fit 
quarterback  on  the  Pennsylvania  eleven 
as  well.  Then  Pennsylvania  began  to 
graft  some  of  the  reform  game  into  their 
system  and  at  the  same  time  to  emerge 
partially  from  the  abyss  into  which  their 
quarterback  troubles  had  cast  them. 
Prospects  began  to  brighten  at  once  and 
though  not  at  its  best  when  it  faced  Michi- 
gan on  November  17th,  the  Red  and  Blue 
proved  conclusively  that  it  was  good 
enough  for  the  task,  and  defeated  the 
western  team  by  a  score  of  18-0  on  the 
same  day  that  Carlisle  demonstrated  its 
superiority  over  Minnesota,  another  west- 
ern eleven  and  one  that  ranks  somewhat 
nearer  the  top  than  Michigan,  on  the 
enemy's  own  field.  But  the  Quaker  season 
was  not  yet  finished  and  it  remained  for 
the  final  game  of  its-  schedule  to  show  the 
real  worth  of  the  eleven.  With  a  decidedly 
mediocre  record  and  an  unquestionably  in- 
ferior individual  eleven,  it  met  Cornell 
team  on  Thanksgiving  day  and  obtained  a 
tie  game  at  0-0  after  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  sustained  last  ditch  de- 
fenses to  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  foot- 
ball. It  was  a  splendid  finish  and  one  to 
show  the  real  quality  of  the  players ;  Penn- 
sylvania arose  to  the  occasion,  while  Cor- 
nell cracked. 

The  Carlisle  Indians  with  a  much  lighter 
team  than  almost  every  one  it  has  been 
called  upon  to  face,  went  through  a  long 
schedule  of  hard  games  with  only  two  de- 
feats registered  against  it,  one  by  Harvard 


5-0  and  the  other  by  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, 4-0,  after  the  Indians  had  traveled 
more  than  2,000  miles  and  had  played 
another  game  during  the  same  week. 

Carlisle  has  always  developed  strategy 
and  speed  rather  than  solidity  and  power, 
but  until  the  past  season  it  has  been  under 
the  constant  handicap  of  the  mass  for- 
mation which  heavier  teams  have  been 
allowed  to  oppose  to  its  craft,  and  conse- 
quently has  never  been  able  to  attain  the 
position  it  now  holds. 

Cornell  is  another  of  the  former  season 
minors  that  has  prominence  by  the  new 
rules  and  with  the  system  of  play  which 
the  Ithaca  team  has  constantly  relied  upon 
in  former  years  as  a  foundation,  and  with 
Glenn  Warner,  the  ex-Carlisle  coach,  began 
the  season  with  unusual  prospects.  End 
running  had  always  constituted  a  great 
part  of  the  Cornell  attack  and  the  ten-yard 
rule,  .the  forward  pass,  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  linemen  to  prevent  mass  play, 
and  the  onside  kick,  all  pointed  toward 
end  running  and  more  open  play  as  the 
most  valuable  sort  of  attack.  Beginning 
with  such  natural  advantages  in  coach  and 
former  system,  and  possessing  even  greater 
weight  than  usual  among  the  members  of 
the  eleven,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Captain 
Cook  and  Coach  Warner  were  able  to  de- 
velop a  team  with  marked  scoring  ability 
against  weaker  elevens.  But  there  is  won- 
der also  that  it  should  have  used  up  all  its 
strength  in  the  first  half  against  Princeton 
and  revealed  so  little  of  its  knowledge  of 
open  play  against  Pennsylvania  at  the 
critical  moment.  There  was  excuse  for  the 
Princeton  defeat  because  Princeton  was  a 
better  team,  but  there  was  little  if  any 
excuse  for  the  0-0  score  against  Pennsyl- 
vania. Poor  judgment  in  the  direction  of 
plays,  and  failure  to  try  for  goals  from  the 
field,  allowed  Pennsylvania  to  ward  off,  for 
ten  minutes,  the  defeat  that  lay  at  her  very 
goal  line,  for  the  ball  was  but  six  inches  from 
Pennsylvania's  line  when  time  was  called. 

In  sportsmanly  conduct  Cornell  made  a 
record  that  is  absolutely  without  equal. 
Not  a  single  man  wearing  the  red  and 
white  colors  was  sent  from  a  game  for 
violations  of  the  rules,  despite  the  fact  that 
both  officials  and  rules  were  much  more 
severe  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

The  Army  and  Navy  elevens  stood  on  a 
different  plane  from  the  college  teams  of 
the  past  season  and  represented  what  both 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for — because  of  the 
conditions  existant  in  their  respective 
schools — first  class  defensive  teams.  West 
Point  stood  off  Harvard,  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton in  succeeding  games  and  though  each 
of  those  teams  won  its  contest,  the  scores 
were  so  low  that  the  Army  left  the  field 
with  high  colors  on  every  occasion.  It 
was  an  inherently  strong  defense  that 
made  this  possible  and  although  the  team's 
offense  was  not  nearly  so  strong,  it  was 
considered  of  sufficient  straight -football 
power  to  crush  the  Navy  team  which  had 
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proved  its  defensive  power  only  by  holding 
Princeton  to  a  low  score,  and  with  that  ex- 
ception had  played  mainly  second-class 
teams.  But  Annapolis  was  meanwhile 
using  head;  it  had  been  developing  its  play 
along  the  strategic  lines  made  possible  by 
the  new  rules  and  with  the  instruction  got 
from  Yale  coaches,  combined  with  the 
ability  it  displayed  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity,  it  triumphed  for  the 
first  time  in  some  years  over  West  Point's 
heavier  and  more  experienced  eleven,  in 
the  final  game  of  the  season,  and  in  such  a 
game  as  put  another  decisive  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  revised  rules.  West 
Point  lacked  fire  and  judgment  in  the 
final  game.  I  would  suggest  cutting  down 
the  1907  schedule. 

Record:  West  Point — Annapolis  Games 
1890 — Navy,  24;  Army,  o  1901 — Army,  11;  Navy,  5 
1891 — Army,  32;  Navy,  16  1902 — Army,  22;  Navy,  8 
1892 — Navy,  12;  Army,  4  1903 — Army,  40;  Navy,  5 
1893 — Navy,  6;  Army,  4  1904 — Army,  11;  Navy,  o 
1899 — Army,  17;  Navy,  5  1905 — Army,  6;  Navy,  6 
1900 — Navy,  11;  Army,  7      1906 — Navy,  10;  Army,  o 

Brown,  Swarthmore,  Syracuse,  Lafay- 
ette and  Pennsylvania  State  are  among  the 
minor  teams  whose  records  have  been 
especially  praiseworthy  during  the  past 
season  and  in  each  case  the  new  rules 
figured  largely  in  these  results.  Especially 
was  this  true  in  the  case  of  Brown  eleven 
which  not  only  held  both  Harvard  and 
Yale  to  very  low  scores  but  won  a  decisive 
victory  from  its  old-time  rival — Dartmouth 
— as  well.  To  be  sure  Dartmouth  had  a 
somewhat  weaker  eleven  than  usual  but 
the  lack  of  succes  that  attended  its  seasons 
was  more  the  result  of  inability  to  get  the 
best  results  from  new  conditions  than  any 
dearth  of  material. 

No  longer  does  the  new  game  need  a 
defense!     It  has  proved  its  worth  beyond 


the  shadow  of  a  doubt!  During  a  season 
which  opened  under  conditions  of  uncer- 
tainty, skepticism,  and  even  disapproval, 
it  has  grown  steadily  into  favor  until  the 
ending  of  the  past  season  found  sentiment 
as  well  as  argument  marshaled  to  its  sup- 
port. The  favorable  sentiment  was  largely 
generated  by  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
that  the  entire  season  displayed;  coaches 
visited  each  other  and  were  freely  and 
willingly  helped  by  their  hosts  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems;  teams  came  on  the 
field  together,  in  a  spirit  of  "anti-contest" 
friendship  such  as  was  unknown  in  former 
seasons;  and  Harvard  even  extended  an 
invitation  to  visiting  elevens, — which,  un- 
fortunately, was  taken  advantage  of  by 
Williams  alone, — to  take  luncheon  at  the 
Harvard  Union  before  the  two  teams  met 
on  the  gridiron.  Such  feeling  among 
players  is  a  splendid  condition  and  its  con- 
tinuance is  a  thing  most  sincerely  to  be  de- 
sired. In  addition  to  ethical  betterment, 
however,  stands  the  season's  statistics  on 
death  and  injury,  both  lists  showing  a 
marked  contrast  with  those  of  former  sea- 
sons and  speaking  emphatically  in  favor 
of  the  revised  game. 

The  rule  makers  had  a  hard  task,  but 
acquitted  themselves  nobly! — better,  per- 
haps, than  even  they  had  reason  to  hope 
for.  The  game  is  hardly  perfect  yet  and 
it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  make 
minor  rule  changes  from  time  to  time. 
But  the  crisis  is  past!  The  upheaval  is 
over!  And  like  the  new  city,  which  always 
rises  in  still  greater  splendor  from  the  ashes 
of  the  old,  modern  college  football  has  come 
forth  from  its  ordeal  a  cleaner,  purer,  more 
wholesome  sport  and  one  that  has  gained 
a  firmer  foothold  on  public  9  pproval  than 
was  ever  enjoyed  by  the  old  game. 


LEADING   SCORES 


Yale  beat  Wesleyan  21-0,  Syracuse  51-0,  Springfield 
T.   S.    12-0,    Holy  Cross    17-0,    Perm   State    10-0, 
Amherst  12-0,  West  Point  10-6,  Brown  5—0,  Har- 
vard 6-0. 
tied  Princeton  0-0. 

Princeton    beat    Villa    Nova    24-0,    Stevens    22-0, 
Lehigh  52-0,  Annapolis  5-0,  Bucknell  32-4,  Cornell 
14-5,  Dartmouth  42-0,  West  Point  8—0. 
tied  Yale  0-0. 

Harvard  beat  Williams    7-0,   Bowdoin   io-o,   Maine 
17-0,   Amherst  Ag.   21-0,   Springfield  T.  S.   44-0, 
West  Point  5-0,   Brown  9-5,   Carlisle   5-0,    Dart- 
mouth 22-9. 
lost  to  "Vale  0—6. 

Cornell  beat  Hamilton  21—0,  Oberlin  25—5,  Bucknell 
24—6,  Bowdoin  72—0,  Western  U.  of  P.  23-0,  Holy 
Cross  16-6,  Swarthmore  28-0. 
tied  Pennsylvania  0-0. 
lost  to  Princeton  5—14. 

Carlisle  beat  Villa  Nova  6-0,  Western  U.  of  P.  22-0, 
Penn   24—6,    Syracuse   9-4,    Minnesota    17-0,    Cin- 
cinnati 18-0,  Virginia  18-17. 
lost  to  Penn  State  0-4,  Harvard  0-5,  Vanderbilto— 4. 

Pennsylvania    beat    Lehigh    32-6,    North    Carolina 
n-o,   Franklin   and   Marshall   47-6,   Brown   14—0, 
Michigan  17-0,  Villa  Nova  22-12. 
tied  Gettysburg  6-6,  Lafayette  0-0,  Cornell  0-0. 
lost  to  Swarthmore  0-4,  Carlisle  6-24. 

West  Point  beat  Tufts  12—0,  Trinity  24-0,  Williams 
17—0. 

lost  to   Harvard   0-5,   Yale   6-10,    Princeton   a-&, 
Syracuse  0-4,  Annapolis,  a-ia. 


Annapolis  beat  St.  Johns  28-0.  Lehigh  12-0,  Swarth" 
more  5-4,  North  Carolina  40-0,  Virginia  P.  I.  5-0' 
West  Point,  10— o. 

lost  to  Prince'ton  0—5,  Penn  State  0-5. 
Swarthmore  beat  Villa  Nova  4-0,  Pennsylvania  4-0, 
Amherst  21—0. 

lost  to  Annapolis  4—5,  Cornell  0-28. 
Brown  beat  Wesleyan  17-0,  Amherst  Ag.  17-0,  Ver- 
mont 12-0,  Dartmouth  23—0. 
lost  to  Harvard  5-9,  Yale  0—5,  Penn  0-14. 
Chicago    beat    Purdue   39—0,    Indiana    10-5,    Illinois 
65-0,  Nebraska  38-5. 
lost  to  Minnesota  2-4. 
Michigan  beat  Illinois  28-9,  Vanderbilt  10-4,  Ohio, 
6-0. 

lost  to  Pennsylvania  0—17. 
Minnesota  beat  Nebraska  13-0,  Chicago  4-2,  Indi- 
ana 8-6. 

lost  to  Carlisle  0-17. 

Wisconsin  beat  North  Dakota  10— o,  Iowa  18-4, 
Purdue  29-3;  Illinois  beat  Purdue  5-0;  Notre 
Dame  beat  Purdue  2-0;  Indiana  beat  Notre  Dame 
12-0;  Kansas  beat  Nebraska  8-6;  Missouri  tied 
Kansas  0-0;  Nebraska  beat  Cincinnati  41-0;  St. 
Louis  beat  Iowa  39-0:  Georgetown  beat  North 
Carolina  4-0;  Virginia  beat  Georgetown  12-0;  Buck- 
nell beat  Virginia  12-5;  Vanderbilt  beat  Sewanee 
20-0;  Andover  beat  Exeter  6-0;  Colgate  bejt 
Syracuse  5-0;  Lafayette  beat  Colgate  17-6,  tied 
Pennsylvania;  Syracuse  beat  Lafayette  12-4.  Penn. 
State,  Syracuse  and  Lafayette  deserve  especial  mexu- 
tion  for  good  work. 


Down  thro'  the  Northlands 
Come  the  White  Brothers, 
One  clad  in  foam 
And  one  mailed  in  water — 
Foam  white  as  bear-felt, 
Water  like  coat  of  mail. 
Snow  is  the  Song  of  Me, 
Singeth  the  one; 
Silence  the  Breath  of  Me, 
Whispers  the  other." 


'Keep  him  off  fur  God's  sake!'  he  screamed.' 


Drawing  for  "The  Best  .Man  Out  of  Labrador,"  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
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II— THE   LOST  FRONTIER 
BY   EMERSON    HOUGH 


OST  of  us  know  that 
there  is  a  city  of  de- 
lights known  as  Paris, 
and  a  city  of  frappe 
real  estate  known  as 
Winnipeg;  but  how 
many  of  us  know  that 
Winnipeg  and  Paris 
are  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
hence  not  so  far  north  as  London?  All 
Great  Britain,  most  of  Germany  and 
France,  lie  north  cf  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  United  States;  but  most  of  us 
ignorantly  believe  that  the  climate  is  a 
matter  of  latitude,  and  think  that  every- 
thing north  of  the  United  States  is  unin- 
habitable country. 

We  do  not  stop  to  learn  that  although 
St.  Paul  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  Edmonton,  there  is  only  one  de- 
gree of  average  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture the  year  round. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  suppose  things 
than  to  know  them,  that  it  really  is  not  sur- 


prising that  we  have  lost  a  frontier  which 
we  supposed  was  a  permanent  institution. 
Edmonton  remains  to-day  the  gate  city  of 
civilization;  but  if  you  seek  a  frontier  you 
must  go  farther  than  Edmonton.  Yester- 
day her  history  was  one  of  romantic 
adventure;  to-day  it  is  one  of  not  less  ro- 
mantic industry.  It  is  a  trifle  awkward  to 
reflect  that  Edmonton  was  founded  just 
two  years  after  the  French  Revolution,  at  a 
time  when  George  Washington  was  a  much 
respected  citizen  of  America;  although  no 
one  at  Edmonton  had  ever  heard  of  George 
Washington.  Up  to  1891  she  held  the 
title  of  Queen  of  the  Wilderness.  Her  new 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  even  then  con- 
cluded that  it  could  not  jump  the  deep 
Saskatchewan,  and  so  halted  at  Strath- 
cona,  hoping  that  Edmonton  would  cross 
the  river,  which  she  did  not.  Then  came 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  revo- 
lution began.  Four  railways  trend  toward 
Edmonton. 
While  you  and  I  have  been  rubbing  our 
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Mother  and  baby  have  just  arrived  from  "the  other  side,"  while  father  has  been  in 
Alberta  a  year  and  is  a  leading  citizen  in  labor  circles. 


Waiting  to  be  claimed  by  kith  and  kin. 
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eyes  about  Edmonton,  she  has  been  rub- 
bing her  own  eyes  about  her  frontier.  Far 
out  beyond  was  the  Peace  River — you  and 
I  have  read  about  wood-bison  in  there, 
and  dreamed  how  one  day  we  should  go 
there.  Did  the  frontier  linger  on  the  Peace? 
Let  us  go,  you  and  I,  and  see  what  Ed- 
monton sees  to-day — wheat  farms  on  the 
Peace  River,  the  open  valleys  settling  up, 
steamboats  with  electric  lights  plying  up 
and  down  that  stream,  late  sacred  to  the 
wild! 

In  1 90 1,  this  village  at  the  edge  of  what 
we  wrongly  deem  an  icy  world  had  2,600 
people.  It  has  15,000  to-day,  even  though 
it  is  still  the  pioneer,  the  town  furthest 
west  on  the  upper  railways.  Three  years 
ago,  it  had  a  world  of  open  lands;  to-day 
there  is  not  a  homestead  left  open  within 
fifty  miles  west  of  Edmonton  city  limits. 
Five  years  ago  the  assessed  value  of  Ed- 
monton property  was  a  million  and  a  third; 
to-day  it  is  sixteen  millions.  Five  years  ago 
a  few  men  very  foolishly  said  they  could 
raise  wheat  four  hundred  miles  south  of 
Edmonton.  They  are  raising  it  and  milling 
it  four  hundred  miles  north  of  Edmonton 
to-day!  The  men  of  Fort  Vermilion,  which 
was  beyond  our  wildest  travel  dreams,  are 
begging  the  government  to  survey  their 
land  for  them  and  allow  them  to  throw  it 
open  for  settlement.  They  have  mills  and 
waterworks  and  electric-light  plants  up 
there,  under  birch-bark  roofs.  But  there 
is  no  frontier.  The  arm  of  Edmonton,  the 
gate  city,  is  two  thousand  miles  long,  but 
where  does  it  touch  a  frontier,  when  you 
may  now  make  a  perfectly  safe  and  com- 
fortable summer  journey  by  steamer  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  return?  What  about  the 
frontier,  when  they  now  calmly  mention 
the  Peace  River  as  the  coming  winter- 
wheat  region  of  the  world !  Many  eyes  are 
now  on  the  McLennan  River  Valley,  west 
of  the  Rockies.  If  presently  some  one 
shall  erect  palace  hotels  on  the  Liard  or 
the  Porcupine,  I  for  one  shall  evince  no 
surprise. 

The  day  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  is  one 
of  contrast.  The  tepee  still  stands  beside 
the  new  mansion  of  the  real-estate  agent. 
The  pony  races  of  the  Crees  are  held  close 
to  the  splendid  driving-park  at  the  capital 
of  what  you  and  I  thought  was  the  frontier. 
Lacrosse  survives,  but  with  it  polo.  You 
see  a  bundle  of  silver-fox  skins  worth  forty 


thousand  dollars;  but  the  merchant  does 
not  care  for  that;  he  wants  to  show  you 
wheat  and  oat  fields,  the  crops  taller  than 
your  head.  They  tell  you  of  hunting 
grounds  to  the  far  north  full  of  appeal  to 
the  adventurers;  but  they  add  that  a  rail- 
way is  building  to  Lac  la  Biche  and  another 
to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  they  add  casually 
that  if  the  great  Bay  shall  prove  too  icy  for 
winter  transportation  of  these  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  to  England,  then  they  will 
build  a  road  from  its  east  shore  across 
Ungava  and  Labrador.  And  these  things 
they  will  do!  But  where  is  the  frontier? 
Among  the  green  poplars  which  enfold 
what  we  thought  was  to  remain  forever  the 
wind-swept  capital  of  the  fur  trade  show 
now  many  tents,  scores  of  them.  They  are 
the  tents  not  of  Crees  and  Breeds,  but  of 
new  settlers  who  have  not  had  time  to 
build  their  houses.  Wild  fowl  still  breed 
thereabout;  but  close  to  the  wild  lakes  axe 
and  billhook  are  cutting  away  the  bush  and 
opening  up  the  rich  black  soil  for  farms. 

But  where  is  the  frontier?  They  show 
you  pictures  of  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's stores  of  other  days  and  tell  you  of 
low-roofed  rooms,  smoky  and  filled  with  a 
jumble  of  furs  and  dog  harness  and  gaudy 
cloths  for  the  native  trade;  yet  when  you 
find  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  stores 
to-day,  you  discover  windows  filled  with 
lingerie  from  Paris,  picture  hats  and  boots 
of  dainty  make  as  those  of  Broadway, 
gloves  for  gentle  hands,  silks,  furs  and  fine 
linens.  Alas!  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany; it  caters  no  more  to  Pie  Face,  the 
Esquimaux-belle,  but  to  Estelle  and  Angel- 
ine  from  Ontario,  Katie  and  Bess  from  the 
"States,"  and  Mary  and  Nora  from  over 
seas. 

Where  is  the  frontier?  Perhaps  it  is  in 
Chicago.  That  may  well  be;  for  there 
they  are  wrangling  over  municipal  owner- 
ship and  calling  in  all  manner  of  doctors 
to  argue  about  it.  Edmonton  did  not 
argue  about  it,  but  merely  did  it,  in  her 
own  quaint,  fur-clad  fashion.  She  owns 
her  own  waterworks,  her  own  electric- 
lighting  plant,  her  own  telephone  system, 
and,  moreover,  runs  them  all  smoothly 
and  honestly  and  well.  Her  schools  and 
churches  and  residential  houses  are  wholly 
adequate  to  the  standards  of  any  western 
American  city.  Her  farm  lands  can  and 
do  average   thirty   bushels  of    wheat    to 
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the  acre;  oats  to  the  tune  of  fifty-seven 
bushels  average,  which  is  almost  freakish; 
and  whereas  in  the  United  States  oats  need 
weigh  but  thirty-two  pounds  per  bushel  to 
be  standard,  around  Kdmonton  they  would 
throw  such  oats  to  the  hogs,  for  there  the 
average  runs 
thirty  -  eight, 
forty -four, 
sometimes  fif- 
ty pounds  per 
bushel — this 
on  what  we 
thought  was 
the  fish-fed 
frontier! 

There  are 
some  moose 
to  be  had  from 
Edmonton . 
She  is  indif- 
ferent as  to 
that.  What 
she  wants  to 
show  you  are 
her  cattle  and 
hogs  and 
sheep,  fat  and 
flourishing  as 
any  on  the 
range  lands 
or  dairy  re- 
gions of  the 
"States." 
Once  Edmon- 
ton lived  in 
logs;  but  last 
year  she  cut 
twenty  mil- 
lion feet  of 
sawn  lumber 
from  logs 
floated  down 
the  Saskatch- 
ewan from 
som  e  where 
out  west 
w  h  e  re  the 
frontier  form- 
erly was,  but  but  is  not.  Lately,  in  our 
estimation,  she  shivered  over  fires  of  little 
sticks;  but  now  she  has  coal  mines  within 
her  city  limits,  and  ships  coals  to  those 
who  have  none.  Commerce  thereabout  not 
long  ago  was  on  the  basis  of  the  made- 
beaver;  but  to-day  Edmonton  dredges  gold 


fhe  Russian  peasant  garb  of  sheepskin  is  a  trifle  warm  of  a 
Manitoba  spring  morning. 


from  the  Saskatchewan  opposite  the  city 
hall;  and  she  has  twelve  flourishing  banks, 
eighteen  wholesale  houses,  and  factories 
and  mills,  how  many  I  do  not  know. 

Not   long  ago,   the  sole  and   absorbing 
mission    of    Edmonton,   in   a    commercial 

way,  was  to 
bilk  ignorant 
Klondike  ad- 
vent u  rers — 
poor  fellows 
who  thought 
that  Alaska 
was  perhaps 
one  hundred 
miles  west  of 
W  i  n  n  i  p  eg — 
intooutfitting 
there  for  the 
land  of  gold. 
There  were 
Englishmen 
bound  for  the 
Klondike  who 
brought  with 
them  as  far 
as  Edmonton 
their  own 
baled  hay — a 
fact,  though 
it  seems  im- 
possible, even 
for  an  En- 
glishman; and 
others  who 
brought  trac- 
tion engines 
to  carry  them 
thence  merri- 
ly over  the 
Rockies  to  the 
Klondike; 
and  yet  others 
who  had  bar- 
rels rigged 
with  axles 
and  shafts  for 
horse  draft, 
which  in  tran- 
sit nicely  mingled  nails,  sugar,  baking- 
powder  and  other  goods  into  one  homo- 
geneous fabric;  and  many  other  similarly 
crazed  and  wholly  idiotic  men,  who 
thought  they  knew  where  the  frontier  was 
and  how  it  might  be  mastered — even  as 
you  and  I  in  our  ignorance  have  thought 
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wc  know  where  the  frontier  is  to-day. 
Industriously  bilking  these  to  the  best  of 
her  ability,  and  knowing  that  of  course  the 
frontier  was  a  permanent  and  indestructi- 
ble thing,  Kdmonton  six  years  ago  did  not 
dream  that  presently  she  would  be  in  touch 
with  Winnipeg,  Chicago,  New  York,  Paris, 
London,  all  the  world,  and  so  within  the 
scope  of  business  honor.  To-day,  Edmon- 
ton does  not  refer  to  her  past;  she  shows 
you  her  railway  yards,  and  explains  upon 
the  map  how  her  new  transportation  will 
bring  the  Peace  River  and  Athabaska 
country  into  direct  tribute. 

I  did  not  wonder  when  they  told  me 
that  up  to  the  end  of  May,  1906,  five 
months  in  all,  there  had  come  into  Edmon- 
ton district  5,000  Americans,  3,000  Cana- 
dians, 540  English,  230  Scotch,  200  Irish, 
98  Germans,  170  Austrians,  140  Russians, 
68  Swedes,  26  Danes,  8  Hollanders,  1 1 
Finlanders,  75  Frenchmen,  120  Belgians, 
18  New  Zealanders.  I  was  not  jarred 
when  they  told  me  25,000  settlers  would 
move  into  Edmonton  district  this  year— 
10,000  more  than  came  last  year.  But 
when  they  showed  me  that  last  year  fifty 
families  had  removed  from  Riverside, 
Pasadena  and  Eureka,  in  the  crack  dis- 
tricts of  California,  and  settled  far  to  the 
north  of  Edmonton,  I  admit  I  gasped  and 
sat  down!  But  how  much  more  than  this 
have  you  known  about  the  frontier  to-day, 
and  about  climate  and  latitude,  and  many 
other  things?  Did  you  know  that  Edmon- 
ton has  a  much  milder  climate  than  Winni- 
peg; that  any  one  who  can  live  at  all  in 
New  York  may  gain  in  comfort  by  going  to 
Edmonton?  Did  you  know  that  any  one 
who  can  endure  the  climate  of  Chicago— 
But  why  multiply  these  revelations? 

Edmonton  is  merely  an  instance.  Win- 
nipeg, Calgary,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  a 
score  of  new  cities  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west, have  records  of  similar  sort;  and  all 
this  drama  of  change  and  contrast  has  been 
a  peaceful  one,  founded  upon  no  greater 
conquest  than  that  wrought  by  a  simple 
plant  with  a  bearded  head,  which  will  grow 
in  some  lands  but  not  in  others,  and  which 
seems  to  have  a  way  of  empire  about  it — - 
the  wheat  plant,  closely  intermixed  with 
war  and  famine,  with  ocean  steamer  lines 
and  colonial  policies,  with  Wall  Street 
fluctuations  and  national  bank  reserves. 

Wheat  has  been  grown  in  Manitoba  some 


thirty  years,  and  it  does  better  now  than 
when  its  planting  was  first  essayed.  They 
marketed  some  fifty-six  million  bushels  in 
1905.  But,  after  all,  Manitoba  is  close  to 
Minnesota,  and  we  understand  its  terms. 
It  is  a  trifle  more  difficult  to  understand 
that  in  the  wild  western  regions  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  hundreds  of  miles  due 
north  of  the  cow  country  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  the  horse  and  cattle  barons  are 
folding  their  tents  and  resignedly  making 
way  for  the  incoming  farmers.  Last 
spring  I  saw  three  trains  a  week  going 
across  the  line,  loaded  to  the  windows  with 
bronzed,  silent  men  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico;  all  of  them  calmly 
ignoring  the  promises  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  throw  open  now  and 
then  a  few  million  acres  more  of  land. 
Three  thousand  of  these  choice  settlers 
went  through  Coutts  last  year. 

Canada  naturally  has  strong  English 
sentiment,  but  the  actual  leaders  in  affairs 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest  admit  that  the 
English  immigrant  neither  made  a  past  nor 
assured  a  future  for  their  new  empire. 
First  came  the  typical  English  "remittance 
man,"  who  lived  on  money  from  home  and 
subsisted  chiefly  on  whiskey.  He  was  a 
cumberer  of  the  earth,  and  spelled  no  pro- 
gress whatever.  Then  came  the  English 
colonists  from  the  cities,  poor  folk  for  the 
most  part  and  eager  to  better  themselves; 
willing  to  work,  but  in  fitness  generations 
behind  the  men  who  fought  their  course 
across  the  continent  by  way  of  the  Ap- 
palachians and  the  Missouri  and  the 
Rockies.  Later  there  arrived  numbers  of 
the  agricultural  classes  of  England,  peace- 
able, hard-working  and  frugal,  admirable 
settlers,  albeit  somewhat  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  a  new  country.  All 
these  were  welcomed  in  Canada;  but,  al- 
though the  English  immigration  in  num- 
bers equals  that  of  many  other  nations 
combined,  it  does  not  equal  the  American 
immigration  alone  in  striking  power,  in 
foot-pound  terms  of  potential  civilization. 

This  moving  out  to  the  "colonies"  is 
forever  a  holiday  notion  with  the  average 
Englishman,  his  knowledge  of  the  colonies 
being  founded  mostly  on  sporting  literature 
or  pure  fiction.  It  was  of  a  typical  English 
colony  that  a  hard-headed  Canadian  rail- 
road official  recently  made  the  following 
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report  to  an  inquiring  superior  officer: 
"Their  golf  is  flourishing;  their  cricket  is 
doing  well;  their  four-o'clock  tea  is  a  suc- 
cess, and  their  polo  all  that  could  be  asked 
— but  God  help  such  sod-breaking!" 

With  these  insouciant  recruits  from  the 
Old  World  mingles  the  leaven  of  East 
Canada  and  the  American  West,  men  with 
the  American  hat,  the  American  chin  and 
hand  and  eye,  as  developed  in  a  century 
or  so  of  American  frontier-chasing.  The 
Canadian  government  sends  instructors  for 
young  Englishmen,  and  there  are  schools 
purporting  to  teach  farming,  just  as  we 
have  schools  of  journalism  in  America.  It 
was  not  in  any  such  school  that  there  was 
written  the  drama  of  the  wheat.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  did  that.  It  was 
winter  wheat  that  changed  Calgary  from  a 
cow  town  to  a  city  severely  modern  and 
contagiously  alive. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Calgary  dreamed  no 
wider  than  a  wagon  trade  north  and  south 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  "Rawnch"  in- 
terests supported  the  town.  (If  it  is  a 
"ranch"  it  pays,  and  if  it  does  not  pay  it 
is  a  "rawnch";  so  runneth  the  humor  of 
speech  thereabout,  wotting  that  early  Cal- 
gary "rawnches"  sometimes  chiefly  pro- 
duced money  from  Old  England.)  Then 
came  the  north  and  south  railroad,  which 
helped  Calgary  less  than  she  had  planned 
for,  and  built  up  small  towns  on  both  sides 
of  her,  which  supplied  the  scanty  popula- 
tion. But  Calgary  hustled.  She  began  to 
bake  and  brew  and  sell.  She  put  up  eleva- 
tors and  factories  and  began  to  wholesale  by 
rail  where  once  she  had  trafficked  by  wagon. 
She  accepted  the  Turkey  Red  wheat  as 
greater  than  the  white-faced  cow  and  drew 
no  indignant  line  at  the  industrious  hen. 
In  1897  tne  Crow's  Nest  Pass  road  was 
built,  and  Calgary  widened  her  sphere  of 
influence.  Then  came  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  vast  scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
Turkey  Red,  embracing  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  irrigation  ditches;  and  Cal- 
gary calmly  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
Canadian  Denver,  becoming  the  largest 
town  between  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  a 
city  having  to-day  about  twenty  thousand 
population,  eight  million  dollars  of  assessed 
property,  twelve  banks,  a  dozen  churches, 
nine  public  schools,  a  hospital,  a  sanator- 
ium, a  college,  a  land  office,  a  division 
headquarters,  sixty-four  wholesale  stores, 


and  thirty  retail  factories,  a  thousand  tele- 
phones, scores  of  business  blocks — it  is 
difficult  not  to  go  madly  into  western  boom 
figures.  That  would  be  risky,  after  all,  for 
these  western  cities  are  jealous,  and  they 
change  over  night  in  their  amazing  totals. 

What  we  are  to  remember  is  that  Calgary 
once  sold  saddles,  and  now  grinds  wheat. 
It  was  Turkey  Red  that  did  this.  If  you 
seek  a  frontier,  search  not  for  it  near  Cal- 
gary. But  Calgary  will  insist  that  you 
listen  specifically  to  her  for  a  time.  She 
will  tell  you  that  she  has  three  hundred 
sunshiny  days  in  the  year,  and  that  sun- 
shine is  contagious.  She  will  remark  that 
she  has  nine  million  acres  of  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  land  yet  to  sell,  and  will 
put  three  million  acres  under  irrigation — 
not  because  that  is  wholly  necessary,  but 
as  a  matter  of  crop  insurance.  Then,  ere 
you  may  turn  about,  Calgary  will  lapse  into 
swift,  compelling  figures,  pointing  out  three 
great  irrigation  sections  now  under  the 
watchguard  of  Divine  Providence  (which, 
in  Canada  is  exemplified  by  the  Canadian 
government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way), each  section  comprising  a  million 
acres,  more  than  half  of  which  will  pres- 
ently be  under  irrigation.  The  first  big 
ditch  from  the  Bow  River  is  eighteen  miles 
long,  and  of  three  secondary  ditches  one  is 
finished  for  sixty-five  miles,  with  thirty- 
two  miles  of  distributing  ditches,  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  which  will 
be  completed  during  this  year.  These  are 
parts  of  a  project  which  on  the  blue-prints 
shows  a  mileage  of  1,318  miles,  all  to  be 
built  with  real  money  and  on  no  wild-cat 
bonds  of  individual  enterprise;  all  putting 
actual  water  on  actual  land  at  fifty  cents 
per  actual  acre  per  year;  that  land  to  cost 
not  over  twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  some 
districts  much  less.  Calgary  irrigates  and 
is  proud  of  it. 

"But,"  you  say,  "taking  Calgary  as 
typical  of  the  western  portions  of  these 
provinces,  as  Edmonton  is  taken  for  the 
northern,  surely  the  climate  is  very  cold?" 
Calgary  laughs  aloud  and  points  to  baseball 
in  shirt-sleeves  in  February  as  one  of  her 
annual  pastimes.  "You  forget  the  Chi- 
nook," says  Calgary.  "Why,  once  a 
farmer  was  driving  into  town  here  in  his 
sled,  and  the  Chinook  came  up  before  he 
got  in.  He  whipped  up  his  horses  and 
traveled  as  fast  as  he  could,  but,  do  his  best, 


Two  Magyar  maids  at  a  Saskatchewan  depot.    Types  of 
the  builders  of  this  western  empire. 
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the  Chinook  moiled  the  snow  so  fast  behind 
him  that  he  drove  into  town  on  thegallop, 
with  only  his  front  bobs  on  the  snow  and 
the  dry  ground  chasing  him  every  jump!" 

When  one  is  in  touch  with  histories  like 
those  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  the  study 
of  geography  becomes  an  interesting  pas- 
time, and  even  columns  of  figures  gain  a 
graphic  interest.  Suppose  we  establish 
Edmonton  as  the  gateway  of  the  upper 
Northwest,  and  reckon  with  Calgary,  on 
the  east  edge  of  the  Rockies,  as  the  capital 
of  the  winter-wheat  district  or  Chinook 
belt.  East  of  Calgary  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  is  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Chinook  belt,  and  hereabouts  lie  Moose 
Jaw  and  Regina,  old-new  towns,  with  real- 
estate  records  of  surprising  figures  these 
last  two  years,  and  joint  capitals  of  the 
approved  spring-wheat  belts.  East  again 
four  hundred  miles  lies  Winnipeg,  capital 
as  yet  of  all  these  capitals,  and  eastern 
point  of  the  great  triangle  whose  western 
extremities  are  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

No  use  attempting  figures  on  Winnipeg, 
for  long  ago  she  ceased  to  be  close  to 
any  edge  of  things,  and  is  to-day  only 
the  capital  of  capitals,  the  commercial 
heart  of  the  great  Northwest.  In  1870, 
she  had  a  grand  total  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  population,  and  the  dog  teams 
fought  in  the  stockade  of  old  Fort  Garry. 
To-day  only  the  stone  gate  of  old  Fort 
Garry  remains,  and  near  it  rises  the 
mansion  house  of  the  Manitoba  Club.  In 
1874  there  were  eighteen  hundred  people 
in  Winnipeg;  in  1900  there  were  forty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred;  in  1906  she 
had  over  one  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion; though  what  it  may  be  at  the 
present  clock  strike  one  may  not  say. 
No  one  particularly  cares  for  statistics  re- 
garding a  city  like  New  York  or  Chicago  or 
Montreal  or  Winnipeg,  for  they  are  a  matter 
of  course;  but  Winnipeg,  plus  the  map  and 
minus  the  last  few  rapid  years,  is  full  of  in- 
terest for  those  who  have  lost  a  frontier. 

Winnipeg  is  where  they  do  things.  This 
is  really  the  place  where  the  frontier  was 
abolished  by  the  real-estate  regicides.  A 
kingdom  is  sold  daily  in  Winnipeg,  an  army 
is  marched  in  by  rail  to  occupy  it  over 
night.  The  yards  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  alone  in  Winnipeg  have  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  trackage,  and 
they  need  it.    The  immigrants  come  by  bat- 


talions—  Englishmen  in  caps,  Scotchmen 
in  bonnets,  Breton  French  in  blue  coats, 
Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Austrians, 
Mennonites,  Galicians—  all  manner  of  fur- 
tive folk  and  wild.  There  are  fifteen  known 
languages  in  the  Winnipeg  schools,  and  a 
lot  too  late  to  classify.  When  you  see  a 
stranger,  you  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  he 
is  within  the  range  of  human  speech.  You 
bitterly  reflect  only  that  he  is  one  of  those 
who  have  wiped  out  the  old  frontier,  lost  it 
forever  to  those  who  love  the  wilderness. 

They  come  in  broods  and  flocks  and 
colonies.  Last  year  the  Salvation  Army 
brought  out  four  thousand  immigrants 
from  England,  and  next  year  it  plans  for 
ten  thousand  more.  Other  English  col- 
onies are  to  rival  the  successful  one  at 
Lloydminster.  Some  thousands  of  Gali- 
cians have  trekked  hither,  coming  from  a 
country  which  God  forgot,  and  which  is 
alternately  trampled  upon  by  Poland, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Russia — whenever  a 
European  nation  gets  angry  over  anything 
it  licks  Galicia.  It  is  easy.  The  largest 
colony  of  Galicians  lies  northeast  of  Ed- 
monton, and  its  people  are  making  good 
citizens.  When  they  reach  Winnipeg  they 
are  half-wild,  gypsy  folk,  the  women  bare- 
foot or  in  heavy  boots,  some  of  them  brutish, 
some  of  them  comely,  all  of  them  pictur- 
esque. For  a  time  the  Galician  men  are  dis- 
posed to  set  their  women  at  pulling  the  plows 
when  horses  lack — much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  long-suffering  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  who  have  to  attend  to  everything 
and  do  all  manner  of  work,  from  chasing 
a  killer  to  taking  the  census  or  hanging 
out  the  family  washing  of  the  oppressed. 

Near  Lashburn  town,  on  the  Canadian 
Northern,  there  is  a  colony  of  negro  por- 
ters, retired  from  active  life  at  brush  and 
broom.  At  Yorkton  remains  the  famous 
colony  of  Doukhobors,  known  to  the  public 
by  reason  of  their  abandonment  of  their 
farms  and  their  march  en  masse  toward 
Winnipeg  in  search  of  Jesus — though  why 
at  Winnipeg  no  one  may  say.  These  peo- 
ple are  now  more  content.  They  are  good 
settlers,  retaining  in  their  domestic  life 
many  of  the  old  Russian  customs,  the  great 
oven-like  stove,  the  raised  platform  around 
the  large  living  room,  where  the  beds  are 
made  down,  the  icon  above  the  door.  They 
are  hard-working,  and  from  late  wild  and 
hairy  savages  have  become  good  citizens. 
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Few  of  these  foreigners  ever  wish  to  go 
hack  to  the  Old  World.  I  talked  with  one 
Galician,  a  big,  strapping  fellow  who  had 
been  in  this  country  two  years.  "  I  am  a 
man,"  said  he,  "a  full-grown  man,  but  in 
my  time,  back  home,  I  have  been  whipped 
like  a  serf  by  my  boss  because  I  did  not  do 
my  work  as  he  wished;  laid  over  a  bench 
and  whipped  with  a  leather  lash.  They 
often  whipped  us  there.  They  do  not  whip 
us  here.  Go  back?  Ah,  what  do  you  say? 
Here  we  are  rich,  rich!" 

To  all  these  many  newcomers  the  Cana- 
dian government  has  offered  free  land  for 
actual  homesteading — not  false  and  fraudu- 
lent homesteading,  such  as  marked  some  of 
our  Western  States.  As  for  the  railways, 
they  have  simply  ladled  out  land.  It  has 
been  treated  not  as  land  but  as  a  fluid,  a 
figment,  a  fiction,  one  ladleful  as  good  as 
another.  The  buyer  does  not  know  where 
his  land  is  until  he  has  paid  down  his  first 
installment  of  two  dollars  an  acre;  then  he 
goes  out  to  find  his  land.  The  wonderful 
thing  is  that  so  little  really  cheap  land,  say 
at  two  or  three  dollars  per  acre,  seems  left 
in  this  old  home  of  the  frontier,  where  the 
acreage  was  so  immense.  It  averages 
around  ten  dollars  now,  all  the  way  out  to 
Edmonton  along  the  newest  road,  the 
Canadian  Northern,  which  comes  as  near 
as  any  at  this  writing  to  having  the  frontier 
as  its  touch. 

But  what  do  you  ask?  How  far  will  the 
farms  go  above  this  last  railway?  No  one 
really  knows.  Perhaps  a  hundred  miles, 
two  hundred.  We  have  seen  that  they 
raise  wheat  four  hundred  miles  north  of 
this  road.  New  towns  spring  up  over 
night — Kamsak,  Battleford,  Dauphin,  Ver- 
milion, a  dozen  more.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  these  names?  They  are  all  railway 
division  points.  Last  year  some  of  them 
were  prairie  sod.  The  Carrot  River 
Valley — did  you  ever  hear  of  that?  It  is 
as  good  a  district  as  the  once  vaunted 
Portage  la  Prairie,  over  which  the  fur 
brigades  passed  on  their  way  eastbound  to 
Montreal. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Rainy 
Lake,  waterway  of  the  fur  brigades,  sits 
Fort  Francis,  with  three  railways  headed 
thither  and  a  fourth  hoped  for.  At  Port 
Arthur,  near  by  vast  trout  fishing,  is  the 
largest  elevator  in  the  world  for  the  trans- 
shipment of  wheat,  wheat,  wheat.     At  Fort 


Churchill,  on  the  Hudson's  Bay.  whither 
the  iron  trails  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
are  hurrying,  there  may  be  some  emporium 
of  the  North,  for  all  man  may  know.  At 
Fort  Simpson,  or  some  other  point  upon 
the  Pacific,  whither  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  the  "Jim  Hill"  road  and  all  the 
others  are  hastening,  there  will  arise  new 
cities  and  great  ones,  and  these  will  have 
touch  with  Halifax  upon  the  east  by  trans- 
continental lines.  They  will  be  in  touch 
with  Hudson's  Bay,  in  touch  with  the 
Arctic,  in  time  in  touch  with  the  Klondike. 
Follow  these  lines  with  finger  on  the  map 
and  answer  for  yourself  the  question  as  to 
that  frontier  which  you  and  I  late  thought 
would  last  forever. 

In  conditions  such  as  these,  vast  things 
may  happen,  and  that  right  swiftly. 
Canada,  or  more  especially  Great  Britain, 
wants  the  Yankee  farmer,  but  looks  with 
none  too  friendly  eye  upon  the  American 
invasion.  As  for  the  Yankee  himself,  he 
seems  little  concerned.  I  asked  scores  of 
men  how  it  felt  to  leave  the  old  flag. 
Some  said  it  was  the  flag  of  the  corpora- 
tions now.  One  said :  "  I  was  working  for 
the  Chicago  packers,  and  not  for  myself, 
and  so  I  left."  Most  said  that  if  a  man  was 
law-abiding  he  felt  no  law  in  any  land. 
All  said  the  law  was  good  in  the  new 
country,  the  government  fair,  the  schools 
all  that  could  be  asked,  the  opportunities 
better  than  they  had  left  at  home. 

I  talked  with  many  women,  knowing 
them  more  conservative  than  men,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  upon  the  women  that 
there  falls  the  real  burden  of  all  frontiers. 
Few  of  them  were  discontented.  One 
grim-faced  matron  from  Colorado  was  tak- 
ing her  son  north  to  find  some  homestead 
lands.  "He  is  homesick,  but  I  reckon 
he'll  stick,"  said  she;  "leastways,  his  dad 
did  when  he  came  to  Colorado  from  Illinois, 
till  land  at  sixty  dollars  got  to  be  too  high 
for  sugar  beets,  and  a  feller  Tiad  to  git  his 
gun  out  to  hold  his  share  of  water.  They 
say  over  here  a  man  gits  his  share  of  water 
without  no  gun." 

Although  it  is  already  well-nigh  too  late 
to  secure  homesteads  within  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  of  the  existing  lines  of  railway 
in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  new  districts  are  swiftly 
opening  each  month,  as  the  hurrying  rails 
move  westward,  northward,   netting  the 
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land  with  iron  as  our  own  country  is  netted. 
The  rate  of  homesteading  runs  about  thirty 
thousand  claims  per  year;  but  millions  of 
acres  remain  open  for  homesteading  and 
more  millions  of  land  are  still  held  by  the 
railways.  No  reference  is  made  here  to  the 
great  empire  west  of  the  Rockies  in  the 
valleys  of  British  Columbia,  but  only  to  the 
more  or  less  open  prairie  lands  or  rolling 
country  between  the  Rockies  and  Winnipeg 
Lake.  This  is  a  country  easily  accessible, 
and  its  swift  occupation  is  simply  a  matter 
of  removing  the  remnants  of  the  old  mis- 
conceptions regarding  it — misconceptions 
regarding  climate,  soil,  agricultural  possi- 
bilities and  the  frontier. 

Listen  to  this!  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  million  acres  of  wheat 
land  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  not 
three  per  cent,  is  yet  farmed.  The  average 
wheat  yield  in  the  spring-wheat  belt  for 
seven  years  was  twenty  and  ninety-six  one- 
hundredths  bushels,  against  eleven  and 
eight-tenths  for  North  Dakota  and  twelve 
and  one-tenth  bushels  in  Minnesota.  The 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  as  first  estab- 
lished contained  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  square  miles.  Since  1897 
homestead  entries  have  increased  eighteen 
hundred  per  cent,  in  that  province.  Since 
1902  twelve  million  acres  have  been  home- 
steaded.  Since  1885  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  alone  has  sold  over  five  million 
acres  to  settlers.  Three  years  ago,  one  real- 
estate  concern  bought  seven  million  acres 
of  land  from  the  Canadian  government  at 
one  dollar  an  acre.  In  these  last  two  years 
they  have  sold  every  foot  of  that  land, 
much  of  it  at  ten  dollars  per  acre — the 
swiftest  and  largest  real-estate  transaction 
ever  known  in  the  world.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railway 
in  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan.  The  mileage 
to-day  is  changing  too  rapidly  to  be  obtain- 
able; it  is  perhaps  around  ten  thousand 
miles.  Four  years  ago,  there  was  only  one 
incorporated  city  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west. Land  sells  to-day  at  thirty  dollars 
which  five  years  ago  was  bought  at  one 
dollar  an  acre,  one  fifth  paid  down. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
settlers  came  into  Northwestern  Canada  in 
the  year  1904-05.  There  were  fifty-four 
nationalities  of  Europe  represented,  with  a 
government  total,  admittedly  not  compre- 
hensive, of  146,266.     In  twelve  months  of 


that  fiscal  year  there  entered  through  the 
one  port  of  Portal,  on  the  Soo  Line,  1 2 1 ,765 
settlers,  with  1,495  carloads  of  household 
goods.  Last  year  there  came  also  33,700 
travelers,  classified  not  as  settlers  but  as 
tourists,  of  these  28,000  males,  of  whom 
an  unknown  number  bought  lands  or  en- 
tered homesteads.  In  April,  1905,  26,600 
settlers  entered  Northwest  Canada,  of  these 
6,750  being  Americans.  Last  April,  42,700 
crossed  the  line — 11,000  of  these  were 
American  settlers.  The  fall  immigration 
runs  about  half  as  large  as  that  of  the 
spring.  This  of  course,  is  the  largest  year 
to  date.  What  next  year's  figures  may  be 
no  one  seems  willing  to  guess. 

Tempting  as  is  the  task,  one  dare  not 
venture  much  more  deeply  into  figures,  and 
must  summarize  briefly  by  saying  that 
during  the  current  year  160,000  to  200,000 
settlers  will  move  into  Western  Canada, 
That  does  not  seem  very  large  as  against 
a  million  immigrants  landed  at  our  own 
Ellis  Island.  But  of  these  latter  not  ten 
per  cent,  go  to  the  West  to  farm.  Of  the 
Canadian  immigrants,  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  move  to  the  West  upon  the 
farms.  They  are  going  to  make  a  coun- 
try there.  How  great  that  country  will 
be  is  one  of  the  swift  stories  of  the  im- 
mediate future. 

I  remember  that  as  1  looked  out  of  the 
car  window  at  the  station  where  a  well- 
wisher  from  Idaho  left  us,  far  out  in  West- 
ern Alberta,  I  saw  a  steam  traction  engine, 
with  a  vast  gang  of  breaking  plows,  turn- 
ing over  the  sod  and  exposing  the  fresh 
black  soil.  There  were  many  buffalo 
wallows  still  visible  in  the  sod,  hundreds  of 
them,  and  the  giant  plow  was  turning  them 
under  carelessly.  Was  that  the  frontier 
passing?  Perhaps.  Was  the  woman  who 
hoped  the  traveler  would  "make  a  good 
selection  of  land"  the  mother  of  future 
rulers  of  the  land  which  is  supplanting  the 
frontier?  Perhaps.  Lost,  one  frontier? 
Found,  one  real  human  democracy?  Per- 
haps. Lost,  the  Canadian  and  the  Ameri- 
can West?  Found,  a  new  country  better 
than  either  Canada  or  the  United  States? 
Perhaps.  It  is  hard  to  say  that;  yet  to  the 
mind  of  any  American  who  has  noted  our 
own  industrial  and  political  history  for  the 
last  few  years  that  shameful  admission  will 
arise  perforce.  He  will  be  obliged  to  say, 
Perhaps. 
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Stopped  by  Winter's  hoary  hand, 

The  mountain  brooklet  lingers; 
Then  beckoned  on  by  that  of  Spring, 

It  trickles  through  his  fingers. 

W.    OUACKENBUSH, 
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THE   WONK 

A   CHARACTER   STUDY   OF    A    STRANGER 

BY  CHARLES  LORRIMER 

'F  all  mean  specimens  of 
doghood  the  Wonk  was 
the  meanest,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  character 
— so  far  as  we  could  ever 
I  judge  of  the  stranger 
it^cjig^&wy  during  the  three  years 
of  his  lodging  with  us.  Though  he  was 
continually  in  and  out  of  our  doors  and 
on  and  off  our  hearth  rugs,  we  never 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  him. 
He  remained  to  the  end  of  his  stay  as 
strange  and  incomprehensible  in  the  work- 
ings of  his  canine  mind,  as  on  that  first 
winter  night  when  he  scratched  piteously 
at  the  outer  gate  and  the  gate-keeper  let 
him  in,  pleading  for  him  with  Chinese  per- 
sistency and  quoting  innumerable  exam- 
ples from  Confucius  to  prove  that  the 
coming  of  a  stranger  was  a  lucky  event 
and  should  be  welcomed. 

We  felt  it  imprudent  to  gainsay  the 
Master,  and  reluctantly  admitted  the  mis- 
erable little  creature.  His  figure  was  thin 
and  ill-proportioned,  his  coat  rough  and 
unkempt,  his  sharp  eyes  strange  and  for- 
bidding. We  could  fancy  sometimes  that 
the  whole  story  of  the  keenest  struggle  for 
existence  ever  dog  knew  was  written  in 
them,  but  never  did  we  receive  the  slightest 
clew  either  to  his  former  circumstances  or 
his  past  history.  No  loving  owner  ever 
claimed  our  share  of  good  luck,  and  the 
Wonk  remained  a  year  with  us,  fattening 
and  gaining  in  every  way — except  morally. 
During  these  long  months  of  peace  and 
plenty,  he  showed  not  the  faintest  traces 
of  gratitude  for  the  assured  livelihood 
which  must  have  meant  so  much  to  a  street 
dog.  Nor  did  he  apparently  feel  any 
awakening  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
his  benefactors.  One  night,  for  instance, 
when  thieves  broke  into  the  back  premises, 


he  never  vouchsafed  us  the  simplest  bark 
of  warning — though  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  sharp,  inquisitive  eyes  fol- 
lowed all  their  doings.  This  behavior  was 
disgraceful,  and  we  showed  our  utter  con- 
tempt for  our  pensioner  by  banishing  him 
to  the  kitchen. 

But  if  we  hoped  to  shame  the  creature 
into  a  sense  of  decency  by  this  means,  we 
were  much  mistaken.  The  Wonk  was  in- 
tensely relieved,  and  gave  us  plainly  to 
understand  that  he  had  lain  upon  our 
hearth  rugs  with  toleration  rather  than  de- 
light. He  had  submitted  to  our  overtures 
of  affection,  but  he  had  never  returned 
one  friendly  tail-wag.  These  demonstra- 
tive ways  were  not  his  ways.  They  grated 
continually  upon  his  sober  nature,  and  the 
congenial  society  of  his  own  people  more 
than  compensated  for  the  hardness  of  the 
kitchen  floor. 

His  pleasures,  moderate  and  Oriental, 
were  akin  to  those  of  his  new  circle.  A 
bowl  of  rice  spelled  contentment,  and  the 
playing  of  his  friend,  the  cook,  upon  a 
quaint  little  bamboo  violin,  rapture.  The 
music  was  the  only  thing  we  had  ever  seen 
capable  of  breaking  down  the  dog's  superb 
composure  and  rousing  his  emotions. 
What  our  sympathy  and  friendship  could 
not  do,  the  first  falsetto  note  of  the  cook's 
scraping  violin  accomplished.  He  was  all 
gentleness  as  soon  as  its  barbaric  call 
reached  his  ears.  Strange  to  say,  our  piano 
playing  never  made  the  least  impression 
upon  him.  On  the  contrary  it  irritated 
him  vaguely,  and  he  would  stalk  indig- 
nantly out  of  the  room  as  if  disgusted  with 
a  performer  who  obstinately  chose  such  an 
unpleasant  instrument. 

As  time  went  on,  the  dog's  love  of  the 
music  stimulated  his  interest  in  the  musi- 
cian, till  he  positively  gave  signs  of  affec- 
tion for  the  cook — though  he  was  always 
wonderfully  shy  of  our  seeing  them.  We 
would  catch  him  occasionally,  nevertheless, 
performing  certain  gracious  deeds  for  his 
patron's   little   child,    who    lived    on    the 
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premises,  but  who  rambled  often  abroad 
with  all  the  venturesome  spirit  of  its  five 
years.  If  the  baby  chose  the  busy  street 
for  a  playground,  the  Wonk  constituted 
himself  her  companion  and  protector.  He 
it  was  who,  when  she  fell  in  her  stiff,  wad- 
ded, winter  clothes  and  lay  in  the  dust  as 
helpless  as  a  beetle  on  its  back,  gave  the 
gentle  tug  to  pull  her  upright  again — stalk- 
ing away  shamefacedly  afterward  for 
fear  of  being  seen  indulging  in  the  softer 
emotions.  The  child  appeared  to  under- 
stand this  modesty  instinctively,  for  she 
never  attempted  grateful  pats  or  caresses. 

Yet  unconsciously  she  repaid  his  watch- 
ful services  at  last  by  reversing  our  judg- 
ment of  his  forbidding  character  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  relations  with  her  the 
Wonk  would  have  gone  down  to  his  death 
misunderstood — branded  as  a  poor,  mean 
pariah.  She  roused  him  to  commit  the 
one  crowning  action  of  his  life. 

It  happened  one  hot  morning.  The 
sun's  rays  beat  down  like  arrows  of  molten 
gold. 

Since  early  breakfast  the  cook  had  de- 
voted himself  to  practising  weird  little 
melodies,  while  th<  Wonk  listened,  gently 
moaning  in  time  to  the  music.  He  was 
at  the  white  heat  of  emotion,  so  enthralled 
by  the  sounds  that  for  once  he  forgot  the 
child.  She  had  toddled  out  into  the  street 
to  play,  and  was  deep  in  the  mysteries 
rf  dust  castles.  Suddenly  he  remembered 
with  a  start.  Some  gentle  sound  must 
have  roused  him,  some  far-away  danger 
bark  imperceptible  to  human  ears,  for  he 
slipped  away  from  the  fascinating  music 
(a  thing  which  in  all  his  dog-days  he  had 
never  done  before)  out  into  the  street. 
Once  there  his  inscrutable  little  eyes  looked 
searchingly  up  and  down.  They  fixed  on 
the  child  not  far  off  and  on  a  little  crowd 
just  beyond  her — a  little  group  of  dogs 
snapping  and  quarreling  together — the 
most  common  of  phenomena  in  a  Chinese 
village  street. 

Usually  he  paid  no  attention  to  affairs 
which  did  not  concern  him.  He  was  far 
too  selfish  to  be  drawn  into  any  dispute, 
too  lazy  to  exert  any  canine  diplomacy  for 
the  well-being  of  his  neighbors.  But  on 
this  occasion,  by  some  subtle  instinct,  he 
scented  danger  for  the  child.  The  other 
dogs  were  approaching  her,  and  she,  in- 
terested, was  toddling  slowly  forward  to 


meet  them.  The  Wonk  made  a  quick  de- 
cision. His  whole  body  taut  with  fear, 
he  scudded  away  over  the  ground  into  the 
midst  of  the  snarling,  snapping  heap. 
One  dog — a  gaunt,  slovenly,  black  fellow 
with  an  unmistakable  look  of  frenzy  in  his 
eyes — was  already  ahead  of  the  rest  and 
close  to  the  child.  He  opened  his  dripping 
mouth  viciously  as  she  put  out  her  hand 
quickly  to  push  him  away. 

But  the  Wonk  was  quicker,  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  intruder.  His  long  teeth 
fastened  in  its  side,  distracted  the  crazed 
creature  from  the  child,  and  together  the 
two  raced  away  down  the  street  snapping, 
tearing,  clutching,  holding  each  other. 
The  noise  of  the  struggle  and  the  sharp 
crash  of  the  cook's  violin  upon  the  stone 
courtyard  drew  us  to  the  windows  in  time 
to  see  a  party  of  men  armed  with  long 
bamboo  poles  rush  past,  shouting  "Mad 
dog!  Mad  dog!"  In  the  midst  of  the 
uproar  the  child  stood  quietly  crying,  while 
the  father  comforted  her  with  gentle  whis- 
perings. 

The  end  of  the  Wonk's  life  was  as  the 
beginning — humble  and  obscure.  We, 
knowing  him  to  be  tainted  by  the  bite  of 
his  mad  enemy,  greatly  feared  lest  habit 
bring  him  back  to  harm  those,  uncon- 
sciously, he  had  given  his  life  to  save.  But 
no,  the  same  cold  indifference  shrouded 
his  death  as  his  life. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived — alone. 

Some  days  afterward  the  body  was 
found,  convulsed  and  mournful;  a  pitiful 
sight  huddled  in  the  corner  of  a  deserted 
alley -way.  It  was  as  if  he  chose  the  place 
with  a  last  little  gleam  of  pride  that  the 
final  emotions  of  his  frenzy  might  not  be 
observed. 

We  carried  him  home  with  something 
of  real  grief  in  our  hearts,  forgetting  the 
meanness  of  his  character,  thinking  only  of 
the  heroism.  Under  a  tree  peony  in  the 
garden  the  cook  scooped  out  a  shallow 
grave.  There  he  was  laid  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  A  Buddhist  priest  from 
the  temple  across  the  way  came  to  recite 
a  special  incantation  on  behalf  of  the  spirit; 
an  acolyte  beat  loudly  upon  a  gong  to 
frighten  away  demons,  and  the  cook's  as- 
sistant fired  off  a  string  of  noisy  little  red 
crackers.  When  this  ceremony  was  over 
a  shining  pile  of  silver  money — the  con- 
ventional gift  to  the  dead — was  heaped  be- 
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fore  the  tiny  mound.  Then  the  Wonk's 
child-companion  toddled  forward  with  a 
lighted  "punk"  in  her  hand.  Swaying  un- 
certainly on  her  feet,  she  approached  the 
grave  and  solemnly  placing  the  fire  to  the 
offering,  let  free  delicate  feathers  of  smoke 
such  as  the  Chinese  poetically  call  "the 
breath  of  thankfulness." 


ROPES  AND  SILVER-TIPS 

BY    ROY    SHARPE 

'"THE  "Hundred  and  One"  outfit  was 
*■  crossing  the  divide  from  the  head  of 
the  Little  Missouri  westerly  onto  the  Little 
Powder  River,  in  northeastern  Wyoming. 
The  mess  wagon  and  beef  herd  had  been 
sent  on  ahead  in  the  afternoon,  with  in- 
structions to  encamp  on  Cottonwood  Creek, 
near  its  confluence  with  Little  Powder 
River,  while  the  other' men  were  to  make 
one  more  round-up  on  Prairie  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Little  Missouri,  before 
crossing.  The  round-up  was  held  in  sight 
of  the  "D"  ranch  and  worked  for  about 
thirty  head  of  beef  cattle,  with  which  the 
men  started  on  horses  already  tired  after  a 
forty-mile  ride,  for  Cottonwood  Creek,  fol- 
lowing up  Prairie  Creek  to  its  head  and  in- 
tending to  travel  thence  down  the  westerly 
slope. 

Before  reaching  the  divide,  and  with  the 
"D"  ranch  still  in  view,  two  full-grown 
silver-tip  bears  were  started  from  a  wild 
plum  thicket,  where  they  had  been  for- 
aging for  fruit,  and  set  out  up  the  creek, 
in  the  direction  of  Mitchell  Creek,  five  or 
six  miles  away  and  nearly  on  the  course 
the  men  were  taking— an  exceedingly 
rough  region,  where  bear  had  been  fre- 
quently encountered  and  where  bear  sign 
was  always  to  be  seen — on  the  Little  Pow- 
der River  side  of  the  ridge. 

The  bears  were  nearly  half  a  mile  away 
when  the  men  discovered  them,  and  looked 
like  great  shaggy  dogs  running  up  the  long 
hillside.  Two  men  were  detailed  to  follow 
with  the  thirty  recently  gathered  beef 
cattle,  and  the  others  started  raipdly  in 
pursuit,  each  fingering  his  rope  expectantly 
and  yelling  with  excitement. 

It  was  a  lively  race,  starting  in  a  mod- 
erately rolling  country  that  became  grad- 
ually more  broken  as  Mitchell  Creek  was 
approached.     The  best  horses  soon  left  the 


others,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hurrying 
riders  were  scattered  over  a  line  a  fourth 
of  a  mile  long.  One  mile,  two  miles,  were 
covered,  and  the  distance  between  the 
leading  horses  and  the  bears  was  not  per- 
ceptibly diminished.  The  latter  were  lop- 
ing along  with  slow,  ungainly  strides,  and 
the  element  of  speed  in  even  a  moderate 
degree  was  not  suggested  by  a  casual  con- 
templation of  their  progress.  Neverthe- 
less, three  miles  were  run  before  the  best 
of  the  horses  came  up  with  them,  and  at 
that  the  riders  had  to  whip  and  spur 
vigorously  to  maintain  the  distance. 

Fully  another  mile  was  passed  after  the 
foremost  riders  caught  up  with  the  bears 
before  the  latter  began  to  show  the  effects 
of  the  hard  run.  In  the  meantime  the 
other  cowboys  had  come  up,  several  with 
ropes  in  their  hands,  and  one  after  another 
tried  long  throws.  Dick  Foster  fixed  a 
loop  over  one  of  the  animals  so  that  one 
foreleg  was  thrust  through  it  and  the  rope 
drawn  tight  across  the  shoulders.  With 
the  first  strain  the  bear  wheeled  and  in  two 
bounds  was  so  close  that  he  was  reaching 
for  Foster's  horse  with  claws  four  inches 
long,  before  the  horse  could  win  clear,  and 
inflicted  long  gashes  on  the  thigh.  Foster 
dropped  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  it  was 
quickly  severed  in  two  places  by  the  bear's 
teeth. 

Amazed  at  the  bulk  and  surprising 
agility  of  the  bears,  which  weighed  eight 
hundred  pounds  apiece  and  were  as  lively 
as  squirrels,  and  owing  partly  to  the  fear 
and  exhaustion  exhibited  by  their  horses, 
the  men  deferred  putting  their  original 
plans  into  execution,  in  the  hope  that 
circumstances  would  eventually  be  more 
propitious. 

At  this  juncture  there  broke  upon  the 
men  a  realization  that  they  were  absolutely 
unarmed;  lacking  as  it  was  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  popularly  attributed  to  cow- 
punchers,  there  was  not  a  firearm  of  any 
description  in  the  party.  The  bears, 
frothing  and  covered  with  foam,  were  by 
this  time  growing  weary,  and  would  oc- 
casionally stop  to  snap  and  growl  at  the 
pursuers,  throwing  the  cow-ponies  into 
consternation  and  retreat,  from  which 
their  riders  restrained  them  with  difficulty. 

This  was  in  favor  of  the  bears,  and  taking 
advantage  of  it,  they  would  again  press  on 
in  the  direction  of  Mitchell  Creek,  where  the 
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men  knew  there  could  be  no  hope  of  cap- 
turing them.  The  chase  was  advancing 
through  a  country  of  rapidly  increasing 
ruggedness,  covered  with  sage  brush  that 
nearly  came  up  to  the  stirrups  of  the  men, 
and  furrowed  by  draws  and  gullies,  not 
deep,  but  sometimes  with  precipitous  sides, 
over  which  the  bears  tumbled  in  somer- 
saults, with  a  reckless  absence  of  discrimi- 
nation, always  alighting  on  their  feet  and 
scrambling  up  the  opposite  bank  with  as- 
tonishing alacrity,  while  the  men  had  to 
choose  their  crossing  with  greater  care. 

Attempts  were  made  at  times  to  divert 
the  bears  from  the  direction  of  Mitchell 
Creek  and  to  get  them  out  into  more  open 
ground,  but  they  held  stubbornly  to  their 
course,  and  would  not  tolerate  any  un- 
usual pressure,  one  way  or  the  other.  An- 
other summit  was  gained,  ai  d  the  breaks 
of  the  creek,  bristling  with  cedar  and  scrub 
pines,  could  be  seen,  little  more  than  a  mile 
away,  across  the  next  wide  creek  basin. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  the  herd  of 
six  hundred  beeves  were  grazing  toward 
Little  Powder  River,  which  was  in  sight 
a  few  miles  to  rhe  northwest. 

The  bears  were  not  making  headway  so 
rapidly,  and  were  displaying  more  temper, 
turning  frequently  and  dashing  at  the 
horses,  their  muzzles  bristling,  and  even 
the  sinewy  cow-horses,  the  most  active  on 
their  feet  of  any  in  the  world  when  fresh, 
jaded  as  they  were,  displayed  embarrass- 
ment in  dodging  about  the  sage  brush 
quickly  enough  to  avoid  the  savage  rushes. 
The  men,  learning  more  and  more  of  bears 
and  their  ways,  were  keeping  a  respectful 
interval  to  the  rear,  and  had  almost  en- 
tirely relinquished  their  endeavors  to  rope 
them. 

Gradually  the  bears  slowed  to  a  sham- 
bling trot,  until  they  were  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  creek  bed,  when  they 
again  broke  into  a  run.  The  men,  won- 
dering a  little,  whipped  up  and  were  in 
time  to  see  them  plunge  headlong  from  an 
embankment  fifteen  feet  high  and  disap- 
pear. 

Some  of  the  men  rode  to  the  left,  others 
to  the  right,  to  find  a  better  crossing, 
expecting  momentarily  to  see  the  bears 
burst  into  view  in  a  last  desperate  endeavor 
to  reach  the  Mitchell  Creek  jungle.  But 
the  bears  had  abandoned  the  race  for  the 
time   and,    separating,   one  of   them   had 


turned  up  the  creek  bed,  where  he  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  the  cowboys,  whose  horses, 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  charging  fury, 
became  frantic  and  involved  a  new  peril 
by  scaling  embankments  with  their  riders. 
The  silver-tip  kept  on  at  a  leisurely  gallop 
several  rods  to  a  small  pool,  containing 
little  more  than  a  tubful  of  water,  into 
which  he  splashed  and  began  rolling  and 
wallowing  with  much  evident  satisfaction, 
apparently  oblivious  to  his  enemies.  In 
a  moment  a  shout  from  down  the  creek 
bed  told  that  the  other  bear  had  also  found 
a  water  hole  and  was  disporting  himself 
similarly. 

Some  one  in  the  party  then  remembered 
that  the  hone-wrangler  had  a  six-shooter 
in  his  bed  on  the  wagon.  One  man  was  dis- 
patched to  find  camp  and  get  the  weapon, 
while  the  others  watched  the  bears. 

The  main  herd  were  approaching  slowly, 
and  the  two  men  on  herd  duty  soon  took 
in  the  situation.  One  of  them,  Turner 
McKenzie,  came  on  a  run,  taking  his  rope 
down  and  shaking  its  coils  free.  The  first 
bear  he  reached  was  laving  himself  and 
grunting  contentedly,  while  three  or  four 
men  were  stationed  about  him  on  their 
horses,  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  away. 

"Let  me  tie  onto  him,"  shouted  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Wylie  DeLashmette  interposed.  "Wait," 
he  said.  "His  head  is  toward  you  and 
away  from  me.  Let  me  try  first,  and  if  I 
get  my  rope  on  his  neck  I'll  turn  him  end 
for  end  and  keep  him  going,  with  a  down- 
hill run,  .so  you  can  get  your  rope  on  his 
hind  feet." 

DeLashmette  approached  the  bear  cau- 
tiously from  the  rear,  coaxing  his  horse, 
and  when  he  thought  he  was  within  the 
length  of  his  forty-foot  rope,  swung  and 
tossed  the  noose.  It  fell  short  a  foot  and 
struck  the  bear  across  the  back.  The 
action  of  that  silver-tip  was  almost  incredi- 
ble. With  a  roar  and  a  spray  of  mud  and 
water  he  left  the  pool  and  made  straight 
at  McKenzie.  The  latter  wheeled  his  horse 
and  his  arms  and  legs  worked  like  wind- 
mills in  a  gale,  applying  lash  and  spurs. 
At  that  the  bear  raked  his  horse's  hind- 
quarters savagely,  followed  perhaps  fifty 
yards,  stopped,  looked  sullenly  after  for  an 
instant,  and  returned  at  his  own  pace  to 
the  pool.     McKenzie's  bear-lust  subsided 
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suddenly.  He  did  not  look  around  until 
he  had  gone  two  hundred  yards,  when  he 
saw  the  bear  again  throwing  the  muddy 
water  over  his  back  and  sides. 

The  wagon  was  only  about  two  miles 
away,  and  the  messenger  soon  returned 
with  the  revolver — a  rusty,  long-neglected 
.44,  from  which  two  inches  of  the  barrel 
had  been  sawed  without  replacing  the  sight. 

At  the  first  shot  the  bear  left  his  wallow 
like  a  rocket,  steering  for  DeLashmette's 
horse.  But  the  horse  was  alert,  and  a 
series  of  retreats  and  advances  was  inau- 
gurated by  DeLashmette  and  the  bear, 
the  other  men  keeping  as  far  in  the  back- 
ground as  their  excitement  would  admit  of, 
recognizing  an  added  danger  in  the  partial- 
ly dismantled  six-shooter.  DeLashmette 
would  fire  at  every  opening,  empty  the  gun 
and  reload.  Every  time  he  fired  the  bear 
would  drop  to  the  ground,  and  the  next 
instant  Would  spring  to  his  feet  running, 
sometimes  in  DeLashmette's  direction, 
sometimes  up  or  down  one  of  the  numerous 
gullies,  finally  running  into  a  deep  wash- 
out, overgrown  with  ash,  choke-cherry, 
wild-rose  and  buffalo-berry  bushes  and 
vines.  It  was  a  pit  of  the  kind  common 
to  a  gumbo  country,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
feet  deep,  and  almost  sheer  on  all  sides. 
DeLashmette  rode  around  it  several  times, 
seeking  another  shot.  The  men  shouted 
at  him  to  "crawl  in  after."  At  last  from 
an  eminence  he  could  see  the  bear,  sitting 
up  at  the  bottom  and  trying  to  observe 
things.  He  fired,  and  the  bear  dropped 
into  a  huddle. 

Twenty  minutes  elapsed,  and  DeLash- 
mette and  the  other  men  were  waiting  for 
further  indications  of  life.  There  being 
no  movements,  the  question  was  asked, 
"Who'll  go  down  after  the  bear?" 

DeLashmette  volunteered,  and  one  of 
the  others  let  him  down  with  a  rope  that 
was  secured  to  the  saddle  horn,  it  being 
understood  that  he  should  be  hauled  back 
quickly  in  case  of  surprise. 

As  DeLashmette  stooped  over  the  animal 
an  eddying  current  of  air,  or  possibly  a  last 
convulsion,  raised  the  long  hair  on  the 
bear's  neck  and  shoulders.  DeLashmette 
sprang  back,  dropped  the  rope,  tripped 
on  a  vine  and  fell,  creating  a  vast  commo- 
tion. The  horses  at  the  top  stampeded 
with  loud  snorting,  and  the  rope  was 
dragged    into   the  sage   brush,  two  hun- 


dred yards  away.  Some  of  the  men  dis- 
mounted and  ran  back  to  rescue  De- 
Lashmette, and  reached  the  brink  to  see 
him,  breathless  and  hatless,  scaling  the 
side  through  the  brush,  his  face  scratched 
and  bleeding  from  contact  with  the  briars. 
He  nearly  reached  the  top  before  learning 
his  mistake.  The  bear  had  been  lifeless 
nearly  half  an  hour,  his  hide  punctured  by 
fourteen  bullets,  some  of  which  had  passed 
entirely  through  the  carcass. 

"Doc"  Long,  the  foreman,  killed  the 
other  bear  with  five  or  six  well-directed 
shots. 

The  men  regarded  their  ropes  with  airs 
of  disgust. 

BACK   TO    BOYLAND 

BY  E.  CRAYTON  McCANTS 

T  AWOKE.  Somehow  the  world  seemed 
*■  very  still,  even  for  the  bachelor  quar- 
ters where  David  and  I  now  lodge.  David 
is  my  law-partner  and  my  brother  as  well. 

Going  to  my  window  I  opened  it.  No 
wonder  the  sounds  of  the  street  had  seemed 
dull  and  muffled.  A  snow  had  fallen — 
four  inches  of  it — a  big  thing  for  the  Caro- 
lina country  and  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  range.  Twenty  yards  from  the 
window  a  negro  was  passing,  an  outer 
wrapping  of  gunny  sacks  serving  him  for 
leggings  and  overshoes;  behind  the  negro 
a  small  yellow  dog  was  wallowing  strenu- 
ously along. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  was — perhaps  the 
crisp  tang  of  the  air,  perhaps  the  wide 
stretch  of  unaccustomed  whiteness — that 
took  me  so  sharply  back  to  the  days  of 
my  boyhood  and  to  a  certain  old  plantation 
that  David  and  I  know  of,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  for  just  one  moment  I  had  a 
reminiscent  vision  of  snow-clad  fields  and 
clamoring  curs  and  of  two  boys  with  a 
gun,  and,  forgetting  my  dignity  and  my 
professional  reserve,  I  gave  a  whoop  that 
set  the  yellow  dog  barking  and  brought 
David  grunting  and  grumping  out  of  bed. 
David  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  is  growing 
baldheaded  and  fat  and  lazy  and  he  doesn't 
like  to  get  up  quite  as  well  as  he  should. 

But  David  was  spry  enough  when  we 
two  lived  at  the  Mallonby  place  along  with 
mother  and  Grandmother  Mallonby.  We 
moved  to  the  old  half-worn-out  farm  just 
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after  father  died,  and  we  were  rather  poor, 
but  really  being  unused  to  looking  out 
for  ourselves  we  thought  our  poverty 
deeper  than  it  was.  That  is  to  say  mother 
felt  that  way.  Mother,  you  see,  had  been 
reared  in  the  old  days  of  plenty  when  there 
were  "a  hundred  negroes  on  the  place," 
and  when  the  big  silver-gilt  carriage  in 
the  "carriage-house"  was  kept  busy  going 
to  and  fro. 

But  with  grandmother  it  was  different. 
To  her  the  fat  days  of  prosperity  had  come 
merely  as  an  incident.  Born  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  she  had  touched  hands  with 
the  pioneers  and  knew  what  real  hardship 
meant.  In  her  way  grandmother  was  a 
notable  woman.  What  a  fund  of  expe- 
riences and  stories  she  had,  and  how  won- 
derful it  seemed  that  away  back  in  her 
girlhood  before  the  cotton  gin  had  been 
invented  she  had  been  accustomed  to  pick 
the  seeds  from  the  cotton  with  her  fingers 
ere  she  could  spin  it  and  weave  it  into 
cloth.  Even  when  we  knew  her,  grand- 
mother seemed  quite  old-fashioned,  for 
she  disliked  lamps  and  spun  with  her  own 
hands  the  wicks  for  her  candles  which  she 
made  by  pouring  melted  tallow  into 
molds.  But  she  was  a  good  companion — 
in  the  long  winter  evenings  she  told  us 
stories,  and  her  busy  spinning-wheel  sang 
wonderful  songs  to  us — and  she  looked 
very  competently  after  all  the  little  busi- 
ness of  the  place. 

Aside  from  grandmother,  however,  the 
old  farm  held  a  mighty  appeal  for  two 
such  hardy  lads  as  David  and  I.  A  full 
mile  square  it  lay — a  mile  of  broomsedge 
and  briar  and  valley  and  hill — and  little  we 
boys  cared  that  it  was  mostly  overgrown 
land  and  waste.  Ours  at  need  the  mongrel 
curs  that  the  negroes  owned,  ours  the  old 
musket  converted  into  a  muzzle-loading 
shotgun,  ours  the  ridges  with  the  purple 
lights  and  the  acorns  dropping  from  the 
oaks,  ours  the  darkness  of  the  night  with 
the  starlight  falling  through. 

There  was  interest,  too,  about  the  house. 
Sometimes  we  wandered  into  the  loom- 
room  and  into  the  kitchen  and  took  stock 
of  the  queer  obsolete  machines  and  the 
out-of-date  cooking  utensils  that  were 
resting  peacefully  there.  The  fireplace 
of  the  kitchen  was  built  massively  of  stone 
and  required  a  half  tree-trunk  for  a  stick; 
the  looms  were  of  wood,  weighted  with 


stone,  and  fashioned  clumsily.  As  for 
cooking  vessels  there  were  "spiders"  and 
"trivets"  and  "skillets"  and  "hoes."  I 
lay  you  a  wager  that  to-day  a  "bread- 
hoe"  would  puzzle  the  courts. 

Ah,  the  old  plantation!  Where  others 
saw  but  worn-out  fields  and  trees  and 
streams  and  masses  of  useless  rubbish, 
David  and  I  found  treasures  gleaned  from 
the  ages  set  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
land  that  teemed  with  wonders  and  was 
spread  with  the  only  true  cloth  of  gold. 

It  was  in  our  second  year  of  residence 
there  that  the  great  snow  came,  and  there- 
by hangs  this  tale  at  least.  Healthy 
enough  lads  were  David  and  I,  and  to  us 
the  annual  Christmas  turkey  was  a  thing  to 
be  anticipated.  Christmas  without  the 
turkey  would  have  seemed  to  us  like 
Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left 
out. 

But  in  that  year  to  which  I  refer  the 
poultry  had  not  thriven,  our  turkeys  had 
died  prematurely,  and  to  buy  a  bird  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Grandmother 
Mallonby's  economy.  So  when  the  first  of 
December  came  David  and  I  conferred 
together  and  agreed  that  the  immediate 
prospect  was  indeed  disheartening.  Be- 
ing younger  than  my  brother,  I  was  quite 
ready  to  utterly  despair,  but  whatever 
may  be  David's  economy  of  effort  now, 
he  was  then  full  of  restless  and  somewhat 
reckless  energy. 

I  sat  upon  a  stone  and  looked  down  at 
my  feet  hopelessly,  but  he  scratched  his 
head  and  stamped  and  twisted  himself 
about. 

"Seems  like  we  just  'bliged  to  have  a 
turkey,"  he  remarked  after  a  pause. 

I  found  no  comfort  in  his  words.  I  had 
yet  to  learn  that  the  pressure  of  one's 
necessity  has  much  to  do  with  the  supply- 
ing of  his  demand.  On  the  next  day, 
however,  David  led  me  far  afield.  To  me 
the  trip  seemed  but  an  extension  of  our 
usual  erratic  wanderings,  but  David  had  an 
end  in  view.  Leisurely  and  with  many 
excursions  aside  we  went  down  the  "spring 
path,"  investigated  an  empty  hornets' 
nest,  crossed  the  ridge,  skirted  a  belt  of 
pines  and  came  after  many  adventures  to 
the  white-oak  trees  by  the  "  Big  Swamp," 
where  the  ripe  brown  acorns  lay  thick 
beneath  the  fallen  leaves.  When  I  had 
filled  my  pockets  with  the  acorns  I  would 
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have  gone  on  along  the  cattle-paths  through 
the  brushwood  and  have  climbed  the  op- 
posite slope,  but  David  stayed  me.  Then 
he  walked  round  and  round  the  oak-trees 
in  widening  circles  and  came  at  last  to  a 
damp,  sandy  spot  at  the  side  of  a  ditch. 
I  lore  he  stopped  and  called  me. 

"See  here,"  he  said  with  suppressed 
excitement,  "they  were  just  here  yester- 
day." 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"Why  turkeys ! "  he  ejaculated.  "What 
do  you  reckon  I'm  huntin'  for?" 

There  was  no  hesitating  after  that.  The 
hills  lay  far-stretched  and  fair  in  t  le  pale 
winter  sunlight,  the  crows  hung  cawing 
over  the  pines  and  the  gliding  creek-water 
murmured  melliflouously,  but  we  heed  i 
none  of  these  things,  for  the  imagination  of 
youth  is  sanguine  and  already  we  beheld 
ourselves  as  worthy  rivals  of  Nimrod,  and 
each  like  him  a  "mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord."  So  with  hurrying  feet  we 
raced  through  the  swamp,  over  the  hills 
again  and  along  the  long  path  that  led 
us  home. 

"Grandmother,"  we  cried  as  we  arrived, 
'we've  got  'em!  we've  found  the  Christ- 
mas turkeys  sure!" 

She  looked  at  us  over  her  spectacles,  as- 
tonishment and  mild  amusement  mingling 
in  her  eyes. 

"Why  boys,"  she  reminded  us,  "we 
haven't  any  turkeys.  The  last  of  ours 
died  nigh  a  week  and  a  half  ago." 

"  I  know,"  answered  David  breathlessly, 
"  I  know — but  these  are  wild  ones." 

"Wild  ones?"  queried  grandmother 
doubtfully. 

"Yes,"  replied  David,  "we — we  saw 
their  tracks." 

They  laughed  at  us,  of  course,  but  we 
pleaded  for  a  week.  We  had  been  allowed 
to  take  the  old  musket  into  the  nearby 
fields  to  shoot  at  rabbits,  but  to  mother's 
timid  mind  a  trip  after  wild  turkeys  in 
the  dusk  of  a  wintry  morning  was  another 
matter  altogether.  But  at  last  grand- 
mother came  to  the  rescue. 

"Let  them  go,"  she  advised.  "To  be 
sure  it's  a  foolish  trip,  but  they've  taken  it 
so  much  to  heart." 

How  many  times  we  oiled  the  old  musket 
on  the  afternoon  preceding  our  hunt  I 
dare  not  say,  but  as  evening  came  on  the 
wind  rose  high  and  great  gray  feathery 


clouds  came  Moating  down  from  the  north. 
We  were  sick  at  heart  when  we  went  to 
bed  for  if  it  rained  we  were  forbidden  to 
go. 

Next  morning  we  were  early  astir. 

"Rainin',  Billy?"  asked  David,  hopping 
about  on  the  icy  floor. 

1  thrust  back  the  heavy  shutter.  Cold 
and  white  and  still  a  new  world  lay 
stretched  before  me. 

"Snow!"  I  cried.     "Snow!" 

By  the  light  of  one  of  grandmother's 
tallow  candles  we  huddled  silently  into  our 
clothes,  then  with  David  bearing  the  gun 
we  descended  cautiously  and  stepped  out 
into  the  yard.  Everything  was  still, 
also  during  the  night  the  wind  had  changed 
and  the  clear  sky  was  spangled  with  stars. 
We  whistled.  One  by  one  the  dogs, 
cringing  and  whimpering,  came  to  our 
call,  and  then  with  high  hope  in  our 
hearts  we  set  out  across  the  fields. 

How  slowly  we  seemed  to  travel  upon 
the  unused  footing  of  the  snow!  Scarcely 
had  we  reached  the  nearest  hillcrest  before 
the  stars  grew  pale  and  a  red  light  rising 
in  the  east  told  of  the  coming  dawn.  We 
went  on  for  a  space;  then  with  seeming 
dignity  the  sun  came  up  and  stared  at 
us  across  the  pines.  Throughout  the  way 
the  dogs  kept  close  to  our  heels,  step- 
ping in  our  tracks  and  shivering. 

Having  arrived  at  the  swamp  we 
stopped.  Everything  was  very  still,  for 
the  snow  comes  as  a  surprise  to  southern 
animals  and  birds  and  they  rarely  stir  after 
a  snow-storm  until  hunger  drives  them 
forth.  This  absence  of  life  and  movement, 
however,  we  had  by  no  means  foreseen, 
and  for  the  moment  we  stood  forlorn  and 
at  a  loss.  We  knew  nothing  of  turkey- 
hunting,  and  now  we  could  not  find  even  the 
tracks  which  hitherto  we  had  seen.  But 
soon  we  plucked  up  courage.  Somewhere 
David  had  read  something  about  deer- 
hunting  with  its  accompanying  "runways" 
and  "stands"  and  "drives." 

"This  is  where  they  pass,"  he  told  me. 
"  I  know  it  is  'cause  we  found  the  tracks 
right  here.  You  take  the  dogs,  Billy,  and 
go  up  above  and  drive  down.  When  you 
run  'em  out,  I'll  shoot  'em." 

1  carried  out  the  plan.  Calling  to  the 
half-dozen  mongrels  that  had  followed 
us  I  skirted  the  hillsides  and  came,  after 
a  tramp  of  a  mile,  to  a  spot  where  a  patch 
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of  cultivated  land  trenched  upon  the 
tangled  thickets  of  the  lower  "bottom." 
Between  David's  position  and  mine  there 
was  a  long  stretch  of  briars,  weeds  and 
thorn-bushes,  broken  here  and  there  by 
a  thick  growth  of  stunted  pine.  This, 
to  my  inexperienced  eyes,  seemed  as  likely 
as  any  place  to  shelter  the  quarry;  so  I 
went  no  further. 

With  a  true  huntsman's  whoop  and 
halloo  I  put  the  dogs  in.  The  long  walk 
had  warmed  them  and  me,  and  the  brush- 
wood sheltered  us  after  a  fashion  from  the 
force  of  the  cutting  wind.  From  the 
start  the  dogs  worked  eagerly  and  when 
a  sudden  yelp  gave  me  notice  that  game 
had  been  found,  I  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised.  The  fact  that  the  turkeys 
might  be  elsewhere  had  not  occurred  to  me 
at  all. 

The  dogs  had  a  strain  of  foxhound  in 
them,  and  the  turkeys  were  swift  footed — - 
for  be  it  known  that  a  wild  turkey  will 
not  take  wing  in  earnest  before  a  dog,  like 
it  does  when  disturbed  by  a  man,  but  will 
trust  to  its  speed  instead,  and  will  fly  only 
when  hard  pressed.  That  it  was  the  tur- 
keys which  the  dog  had  scented  I  never 
doubted,  and  I  gave  the  signal  for  the 
chase. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  babbling  of 
the  "track  dogs"?  Do  you  know  that 
world-old  music  and  the  thrill  of  it — the 
bell-like  clamorings,  and  the  echoes  ring- 
ing from  the  pines?  If  so,  you  know  what 
I  felt  as  I  went  down  the  lcng  bottom  in 


the  wake  of  the  scurrying  pack.  Once  the 
music  broke  and  a  dog  snapped  sharply, 
at  which  I  saw  a  brown  mass  rise,  skim 
the  weed  tops,  and  drop  to  the  earth  again. 

I  could  not  contain  myself.  Loud  and 
long  rang  my  view-halloo.  The  snow 
sifted  into  my  boots,  and  the  thorns  and 
briars  tore  my  face,  but  all  that  was 
nothing.  The  turkeys  were  ahead — I, 
myself,  had  seen  them  there. 

Truly  the  turkeys  were  ahead,  for  a 
boy's  faith  and  a  boy's  blind  luck  had  sent 
me  direct  to  their  hiding-place.  On  and 
on  and  on;  now  I  dodged  through  a  bram- 
ble thicket,  now  I  stumbled  over  a  fallen 
log,  but  in  a  moment  I  was  up  again,  and 
always  the  dogs  were  mouthing  excitedly, 
and  the  turkeys  held  well  ahead.  Then 
suddenly  there  broke  into  view  the  tops 
of  the  white-oaks — it  was  now  or  never — 
there  was  a  crash  and  a  thunderous  roar. 

I  stopped  abruptly.  I  saw  the  smoke  go 
up,  and  I  heard  the  echoes  vaguely  wan- 
dering across  the  snow-covered  hills. 
For  the  first  time  a  fear  assailed  me,  and 
my  great  faith  waned.  What  if  David 
had  missed! 

I  rushed  forward,  breaking  heavily, 
through  the  thickets.  As  I  cleared  the 
last,  I  saw  two  big  turkeys — dead — then 
David  lyin^  prone  in  the  snow  with  a  very 
large  brui&n  on  his  face.  When  he  saw 
me  he  sat  up. 

"I  got  two,"  he  cried  in  triumph,  "and 
if  I  had  juLt  put  a  little  more  powder  in, 
I  b'lieve  I'd  a  got  the  whole  drove!" 


THE    BEST    MAN    OUT    OF 
LABRADOR 

BY   LAWRENCE   MOTT 

DRAWING   BY    N.    C.    WYETH 
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jHEN  Ellison  moved  from 
the  mouth  of  the  For- 
teau,  Labrador,  to  Port 
Saunders,  Newfound- 
land, in  order  to  trap 
lobsters  for  the  canning 
factory,  he  aroused  en- 
mity among  the  lobster  fishermen  there. 

"What  t*  devvil  do  un  want  acomin'  to 
us's  waters?"  Mat  Wheeler  grumbled  to  a 
group  of  men  that  squatted  on  the  rickety 
dock  one  Sunday  afternoon. 

"Might  'a  stayed  to  cod  haulin',  'stead 
o'  tryin'  to  take  us's  money!"  another 
answered. 

They  were  silent  then,  these  great  rough 
men  of  Newfoundland,  whose  lives  and 
existence  depend  on  the  whims  and  fancies 
of  the  ocean,  whose  money  is  made  by 
gathering  the  crawling,  great  crabs  from 
beneath  its  surface.  In  the  warm  sunlight 
they  seemed  more  gaunt,  more  tired  than 
ever,  but  their  eyes  were  sharp  and  keen 
with  that  clear  depth  only  found  in  eyes 
that  have  to  see  by  night  almost  as  well  as 
by  day,  that  have  to  look  far  outside  and 
judge  the  weather,  that  have  to  be  quick 
to  note  "signs." 

Behind  them  the  houses  of  the  village 
shone  in  the  soft  lights,  and  the  stench  of 
decaying  lobster  bodies,  uncovered  in  great 
heaps  by  the  low  tide,  was  wafted  here 
and  there  in  the  faint  breeze.  But  they 
were  used  to  it. 

To  the  east,  straight  down  Ingarnachoix 
Bay,  the  waters,  blue  and  scarcely  rippling, 
stretched  away  towards  the  Labrador  coast, 
one  long  interminable  surface,  unmarred  by 
swell,  because  the  sullen  rolls  of  the  Straits 


do  not  run  inside.  Some  clouds  drifted 
over  the  heavens,  moving  with  almost  un- 
noticeable  motion.  Anchored  abreast  of 
the  dock  were  a  score  of  fishing  boats,  and 
rising  huge  among  their  puny  forms  the 
hull  and  spars  of  a  trading  schooner.  The 
scene,  peaceful  and  quiet,  seemed  a  sooth- 
ing draught  to  men  who  fight  the  elements 
year  in,  year  out,  adjusting  themselves  to 
its  requirements,  watching  their  chances, 
and  taking  many,  always.  The  lighthouse 
on  the  point  stuck  up  from  the  gray  rocks 
like  a  white  finger,  the  curtains  drawn  over 
the  lenses  shining  by  reflection. 

Lobster  cars,  full  of  the  succulent  fish 
to  be  boiled,  stripped  from  their  shells  and 
packed  in  tins,  hung  low  to  the  water,  their 
top  gratings  sousing  when  little  ripples 
broke  against  them. 

On  both  sides  of  the  bay  the  wooded 
shores  were  green  with  the  small  growth  of 
pine  and  fir;  the  hues  dwindling  to  a  cold 
gray  beyond,  where  nothing  but  the  rock 
and  great  shingle  withstands  the  fury  of 
autumnal  gales  and  the  fierce  grinding  of 
winter  ice. 

Wheeler  got  out  his  pipe  slowly,  one  leg 
stretched  out,  that  he  might  shove  his  big 
hand  in  his  pocket  for  a  plug  of  tobacco. 
He  wrangled  little  hunks  from  it  with  a 
dull  knife  and  crumbled  them  between  his 
palms,  scraped  a  match  and  puffed  stolidly. 
The  others  waited. 

"B'  God,  boys — "he  smoked  hard,  the 
blue  cloud  issuing  from  his  lips  in  dribbles, 
"■ — let  us  cut  away  his  buoys!" 

"Un'll  lose  all  t'  traps?"  Ezekia  Nelson 
mumbled  suggestively. 

"Ay,  an'  un'll  go  back  to  Forteau  t' 
cod-haulm'  an'  leave  us-s  t'  our  lobsters 
then  " 
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"T'ere's  room  fur  all  o'  uns,  Mat,  on  t' 
Bay." 

Wheeler  glowered  at  Nelson.  "Ay,  an' 
sp'osen  t'ere  be  room?  Ah'm  no  zayin' 
t'ere  b'aint,  but  t'  man  has  t'  luck,  an'  gits 
more  lobesters  than  any  o'  we." 

"  Iss  t'at  hiss  fault  or  ourn?"  Ezekia  was 
a  fair  man,  and  saw  things  only  in  their 
best  light. 

"Don'  know  whose  fault,  but  t'  Boss 
sayz  un  catches  more  lobesters  'n  we,  'n 
sayz  un'll  cut  t'  price  on  we  ef  we  do-na 
git  more  lobesters  'n  him." 

Several  heads  nodded  solemnly. 

"Mat  ha'  right,"  Drisco  announced 
"  Ellison'll  cut  de  prices  on  wef  \ure." 

Wheeler  stood  up,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe  on  a  weather-worn  string 
piece.    "Shall  us-s  run  un  out?" 

A  long  pause, 

"Un's  got  a  woman  an'  bo'y  t'  feed, 
Mat,"  Nelson  said  gravely. 

The  other  leered  at  him,  "An'  aint  we 
uns  got  womin  an'  childer  t'  feed,  too? 
Yer  a  fool,  'Zeke,  wi'  a  fambily  o'  seven  t' 
talk  'bout  odder  men's  womin  " 

Wheeler  walked  to  the  end  of  the  dock, 
the  old  boards  creaking  under  his  weight, 
and  spat  angrily  on  the  still  water.  He 
watched  the  tiny  ripples  tremble  away. 

"No,"  he  shouted  then,  swinging  on  his 
heel,  "I'll  ha'  no  prices  cut  for  me  by 
Jack  Ellison.  We  uns'll  cut  hiss  buoys 
wance,  an'  t'at'll  do  it." 

The  crowd  shuffled  their  feet.  They  did 
not  like  this  forcing  a  man  out  by  the  loss 
of  his  entire  set  of  traps,  hired  from  the 
factory.  One  by  one  they  gave  in  then, 
remembering  their  own  families — all  but 
Nelson.  He  jumped  up,  shook  his  fist  at 
Wheeler. 

"I'll  ha'  no  hand  i'  thiss  dirty  bu'sness. 
T'  man's  got  all  t'  right  we  uns  have."  He 
strode  away  up  the  dusty  path  to  the 
village. 

The  men  stared  after  him  sulkily;  then 
Mat  followed,  and  caught  up  Nelson, 
grabbing  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"Mind  me  what  me  be  sayin',  'Zekia 
Nelson,  ef  you  un  'fraid  o'  Jack  Ellison, 
that  be  a' right,  but  do  na  tell  un  'bout  t' 
buoys,  man,  ye  mind?" 

Nelson's  face  changed  with  a  suddenness 
that  startled  the  other.  He  shook  off 
Wheeler's  hand  roughly. 

"  You  be  a  liar,  Mat  Wheeler,  fur  well  y' 


know  I  fear'd  no  man,  but  there's  some'at 
y'  do'n  know,  an'  that's  thiss — "  he 
stuck  his  chin  forward  aggressively  his  eyes 
shining  in  the  sunlight,  "  I  wass  borned 
honest,  I've  so  lived  honest,  an'  I  haint 
'goin'  to  hev'  no  mixin'  wi'  y'  w'en  y'  go 
for  to  try  ruinin'  a  honest  man  like  Ellison. 
That's  my  word.  As  for  tellin';  h'it  aint 
no  fishin'  o'  mine;  I'll  do  as  I  well — damn 
— please." 

Wheeler  laughed  sneeringly,  he  dared  no 
more  because  he  remembered  a  certain 
fight  between  Nelson  and  a  big  Swede  from 
an  American  schooner;  he  had  a  vivid 
recollection  also  of  what  the  short  heavy 
man  before  him  had  done  to  the  Swede  on 
that  occasion, 

"  Ye'll  coome  by  a  H of  a  lot  'bein' 

honest,  hein?" 

Nelson's  characteristic  good  nature  re- 
asserted itself;  he  smiled — "Wall,  la'ad,  I 
haint  so  tur'ble  bad  these  forty  yearn  bein' 
honest,"  and  walked  away. 

Mat  watched  him  turn  into  the  trim  little 
garden  about  the  wee  white-washed  house 
on  the  hillside. 

"We  do  no  need  y',"  he  growled,  "an-ny- 
way — go  to  H !" 

He  went  back  to  the  rest.  For  a  long 
time  they  talked  in  whispers,  while  the  sun 
sank,  glowing  and  scarlet  into  a  brilliant 
west.  One  by  one  the  crowd  dwindled  till 
but  a  few  were  left.  These  too  shuffled  off 
in  the  gloaming  and  the  old  dock  was  de- 
serted; still  save  for  the  lap-lap  of  tiny 
wavelets  and  the  gentle  sithing  sound  made 
by  the  lobsters  in  the  nearest  car  as  they 
crawled  in  and  out  of  water  over  each 
other.  The  shadows  were  superb  by  East 
River  Mountain,  lengthening,  ever  length- 
ening till  their  long  dark  fingers  crept  on 
the  water.  The  evening  lights  were  of  that 
peculiar  cold  purple  haze  of  summer  in  the 
Northland,  beautiful  in  their  gauze-like  tex- 
ture, filmy  and  waving  as  the  tinted  clouds 
moved.  A  long  streak  of  yellowed  crimson 
bored  its  way  into  the  night  skies  that  rose 
out  of  the  east,  like  a  shaft  of  light  in  a 
mine.  From  across  the  bay  came  the 
vigorous  qua-ack  of  sheldrakes,  the  harsh 
noise  smoothed  by  distance.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  houses  stood  out  glowing- 
white  against  their  dark  background;  then 
instantly  they  became  vague  blobs  of  gray 
on  black  as  the  sun  disappeared  in  its  nest 
of  hot  colors.    The  crimsons  and  scarlets 
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changed  to  soft  blues  and  violet;  the  bright 
yellow  to  amber  and  deep  orange,  the 
dainty  greens  of  the  north  and  south  merged 
into  blue-black;  and  they  were  all  gone. 

flickering  chill  and  far  away  the  evening 
star  cast  its  rays  to  earth.  In  groups  of 
few,  in  masses,  then  in  myriads,  the  suns  of 
the  night  shone  forth  with  mystic  effect. 
From  the  windows  of  the  houses  yellow 
beams  came  warmly,  and  the  noise  of 
barking  dogs,  as  they  were  fed,  awoke  the 
echoes  that  flung  and  re-flung  themselves 
from  the  cliffs  beyond.  A  glorious  scene  of 
peace  and  quiet. 

When  the  moon  rose  in  full  crescent, 
both  tips  pointed  upward,  Nelson,  from  his 
doorstep  turned  to  his  wife,  "  T'll  be  un  dry 
month,  Car'y."  He  shut  the  door  after 
him. 

Higher  and  higher  till  the  houses  cast  no 
shadows,  the  moon  climbed  slowly,  and 
everything  was  silent  in  the  little  village  of 
Port  Saunders,  Newfoundland. 

Figures  stole  carefully  to  the  dock  when 
the  white  crescent  was  on  the  wane. 

"Sssht,  man!"  Wheeler  hissed  when 
Drisco  dropped  his  oar  on  the  dory  bottom, 
the  clatter  seeming  like  small  thunder  in 
the  stillness.  Nine  men  got  aboard  their 
own  boats  anchored  out,  and  cast  off  their 
moorings  silently.  Six  boats  vanished 
toward  the  outer  bay,  the  faint  creak  of 
thole-pins  becoming  fainter  till  they  were 
gone.    Silence  everywhere. 

II 

"T'is  a'goen'  to  be  un  foine  da-y,  Kyrie." 
Jack  Ellison  pulled  on  his  long  sea  boots  at 
the  door  of  the  shack,  his  temporary  home 
on  Ingarnachoix  Bay. 

"A',  Jack,  but  may-b'  t'  wind'll  blow?" 

"T'll  no  blow  so's  I  can  no  haul  de  traps, 
Kyrie,  my  guess!"  He  laughed  as  he 
spoke,  the  same  old  Jack  as  of  yore;  huge, 
powerful  and  gay.  "  I's  got  mor'  lobesters 
dan  anny  o'  t'  rest,  Kyrie." 

She  stared  across  the  waters,  that  were 
clearer  and  clearer  in  the  growing  daylight. 
"Me  hope  un'll  alius  do,  Jack." 

He  kissed  her,  not  roughly,  but  with  the 
strong  love  of  a  nobleman  of  the  sea. 

"Tell  un  to  To'mie  I'll  bring  un  back  a 
bit'ty  lobester  to  play  wi'." 

She  watched  him  clamber  into  his  boat, 


hoist  his  single  sail,  and  move  away  to  the 
weak  breeze,  toward  the  outer  bay. 

"Un's  de  bessis  man  out  o'  Labrador," 
she  whispered  to  herself,  going  in  again. 

It  was  a  grand  day,  and  Ellison  whistled 
softly  to  the  crinkling  of  water  at  the  bows. 

"Un'll  be  just  good  o'tside  ter  haul  de 
traps  thiss  eleven  'clock  maybe.  'Mornin', 
Drisco,"  as  he  passed  the  fisherman  tugging 
with  slow  lifts  at  a  line. 

"Mornin',"  the  man  answered,  and 
looked  after  Ellison  curiously,  then  bent  to 
his  work  again  with  a  meaningless  grunt. 

The  Kyrie  E. — Jack  named  all  his  boats 
after  his  wife — swung  cleanly  on,  passing 
the  great  bowldered  shores  with  even  glide 
and  good  speed;  for  the  breeze  was  freshen- 
ing. Into  the  East  Bay  and  across  it, 
round  Big  Point  and  out  into  the  open 
Straits,  Ellison  held  on,  snuggled  comfort- 
ably in  the  stern  sheets,  his  feet  resting  on 
the  stone  ballast,  arms  leaning  on  the  stout 
tiller. 

"I  do  be  have  de  luck,  zure,"  he  said 
aloud.  "D'odders  do-na  git  lobesters  like 
me.  I  do-na  knaw  why  'tiss  zo,  but  t'  God 
must  be  a-glad  wi'  me." 

His  ranges — the  big  pine  by  the  cliff  and 
the  peak  of  East  Mountain — were  coming 
into  line.  He  stood  up,  easing  away  the 
sheet  and  shading  his  eyes,  looking  for  his 
trap  buoys. 

The  glare  on  the  twinkling  waters  was 
great;  a  path  of  molten  silver  and  very 
broad.  He  came  about,  ducking  under  the 
boom  as  it  slathered  over  the  boat.  She 
careened,  steadied,  then  filled  away. 

"T*  outside  bu-ooy  mus'  be  'bout  here." 

The  pine  and  the  peak  were  in  line,  and 
his  Straits  range  was  correct.  He  brought 
her  into  the  wind,  holding  the  boom  away 
from  him,  and  stared  keenly  over  the 
depths  that  shone  and  rippled  in  the  sun- 
light. No  black  speck  of  a  trap  buoy  any- 
where. Nothing  but  the  expanse  of  sea, 
unbroken  and  rolling  with  a  gentle  ground 
swell  from  the  north. 

"Zure  my  eyes  be  bad,  I  guess." 

He  kept  away  and  beat  up  and  down  for 
hours.     Not  a  buoy  could  he  find. 

The  sun  reached  its  height,  and  began  to 
recede  from  the  upper  heavens.  Still  he 
sought,  tacking  back  and  forth,  searching 
every  acre  of  his  lobster  grounds.  His 
noonday  meal  lay  untouched  in  the  shadow 
of  the  middle  thwart. 
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At  last  he  knew  what  had  been  done,  and 
sat  down,  his  eyes  aching  from  the  strain  of 
continual  looking,  his  heart  saddened. 

"  D'ey've  cut  my  bu-ooys,"  he  muttered 
apathetically. 

The  boat  drifted  and  slatted;  he,  with 
head  between  his  hands,  heedless  in  the 
stern.     Of  a  sudden  he  jumped  up. 

"  I  do-na  knaw  who  done  dis,  but,  by  t' 
God,  I'll  settle  wi'  un." 

He  took  his  course  for  home. 

"T'll  mean  my  work  wi'  t'  factory,"  he 
muttered;  "  I  ain't  got  no  money  fur  to  buy 
more  traps.  Kyrie,  Kyrie — "  he  con- 
tinued with  a  deep  groan,  "d'ey's  done  me, 
zure.  But — "  his  voice  trembled  with 
anger — "I'll  settle  wi'  'em  fust  afore  we 
hass  to  go  back  ter  Forteau." 

He  reached  the  little  shack  by  the  shore 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  crimson-glori- 
ous in  the  west,  and  the  clouds  a  melody  of 
harmonious  colors.  Kyrie  was  waiting  for 
him. 

"Hass undone  well  thissday?"  she  called 
before  his  boat  struck  the  shingle. 

He  looked  at  her  silently,  and  she  saw 
the  expression  on  his  face. 

"T'ere's  some'at  de  matter,  Jack?" 

"Aye!"  he  sprang  on  the  beach,  "Aye — 
t'ere's  much  t'  matter." 

"Whut  is't,  man?" 

"No  matter,  Kyrie,  no  matter  whut 
'tiss."  He  would  not  sadden  her  yet. 
"Give  un  some'at  t'  eat,  girl." 

She  placed  boiled  cod  and  lobster  before 
him,  and  a  dipper  of  steaming  tea.  He  ate 
and  drank  feverishly,  gulping  the  food. 

"  I  be  goin'  'cross  ter  t'  Port." 

She,  who  knew  him  so  well,  felt  the  fury 
in  his  voice;  was  frightened  by  the  look  in 
his  eyes. 

"Whut  for  t'iss  time  o'  night?" 

"No  matter,  Kyrie — no  matter." 

He  drew  his  rough  sleeve  over  his  mouth, 
stalked  to  the  boat,  pushed  off  and  sailed 
toward  Port  Saunders.  She  watched  him, 
as  always,  till  his  canvas  was  but  a  blur  in 
the  evening  purple  lights. 

"T'ere's  bad  doin's,  I  know,"  she 
whispered  brokenly. 

HI 

The  dock  at  Port  Saunders  held  the  same 
crowd  of  lobstermen  as  the  night  before, 
all  but  Mat  Wheeler,  and  when  darkness 


fell,  shrouding  the  distances  envaguing  the 
forests,  he  too  came  down,  smoking,  his 
great  paws  thrust  in  his  pockets,  cap 
akimbo,  boots  rattling  loudly  on  the  tim- 
bers. 

"  'Twass  a  good  job,  boys,"  he  announced 
slowly,  "sixty-wan  buoys  cut  an'  sixty-wan 

traps  gone   to  H ."     He   puffed  and 

puffed,  then — "That'll  do  fur  him  thiss 
trip — I  guess." 

No  one  answered.  The  massive  faces 
were  expressionless  in  the  gloom,  appearing 
through  it  like  white  masks. 

"Ain't  ye  glad  we  done  it — now  come — 
ans'er?"  Wheeler  squatted  on  a  string 
piece. 

No  sound,  not  a  word  or  a  whisper  from 
these  simple  fishermen.  Those  that  had 
taken  part  in  the  cutting  of  Ellison's  buoys 
were  silent;  the  rest  did  not  care  to  speak. 

"Cod  hooks!"  Wheeler  growled,  "arter 
my  given  ye  t'  plan  an'  ye  doin'  of  it,  ye'r 
ashamed  ter  say  ye'r  glad!" 

"Ay!"  Nelson  said  with,  slow  precision, 
"Ay,  an'  well  they  mought  be  ashamed!" 

Wheeler  sprang  to  his  feet,  moved  over 
to  where  Nelson  was  sitting,  "  Ye  coward, 
y'  that  dassent  say  y'r  glad!" 

Nelson,  still  sitting,  looked  up. 

"Take  it  back,  Mat  Wheeler." 

"I  no  take  back  nuthin'." 

"I'll  gie  ye  wan  more  chance;  take — it 
— back!"  Nelson  stood  up,  pocketing  his 
pipe  as  he  spoke. 

Murmurs  came  from  the  group. 

"Take  it  back,  Mat!"  was  to  be  heard 
here  and  there. 

Wheeler  was  stung  to  the  quick.  He,  the 
leader  always  at  Port  Saunders,  to  take 
back  his  word — no! 

"I  do-na  take  back  what  I  said!" 

How  it  was  done  not  one  man  could  tell. 
All  they  saw  was  a  whirlwind  of  sledge- 
hammer blows  from  which  Wheeler  emerged 
staggering,  bleeding  from  his  mouth  and 
nose. 

"'Nough,  'Zeke,  'nough!"  some  one 
shouted. 

Nelson  was  thoroughly  aroused.  "Not 
till  I  kills  him!"  he  snarled,  striking  with 
all  his  great  strength.  No  one  dared  inter- 
fere, and  Wheeler,  groggy,  weakly  tried  to 
parry  the  blows  that  showered  on  his 
head  and  face. 

"Keep  him  off  fur  God's  sake!"  he 
screamed. 
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No  one  moved.  Nelson  closed  with  him. 
A  sharp  wrestle,  a  heave  and  a  loud  splash. 

"Thar' — curse  ye,  that'll  do  fur  ye!" 
Panting,  livid  in  the  night  light  with  fury, 
Nelson  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  dock  watch- 
ing the  struggles  of  the  nearly  unconscious 
Wheeler  in  the  deep  water  below. 

Drisco  Beldon  ran  toward  the  dock 
side. 

"Stan'  back,  Drisco!  He's  got  it  now, 
an'  I  'low  no  man  to  undo  my  work!" 
'Zeke's  huge  fists  clenched  with  his  words. 
His  whole  figure  was  one  of  enormous 
strength;  standing  there  in  the  starlight, 
his  massive  shoulders  loomed  aggressively, 
and  his  breathing  was  plainly  audible. 
Drisco  fell  back.  Not  a  sound  save  for  the 
gurgling  and  feeble  splashing  of  the  man  in 
the  water,  broke  the  deep,  chill  silence. 
Nelson  watched  Wheeler  grow  weaker  and 
weaker. 

Then,  as  a  wraith  on  the  tiny  breeze,  a 
sail  appeared  close  to.  No  one  had  seen  it 
come. 

Ellison  heard  the  drowning  man,  jammed 
his  tiller  over  and  slid  up  to  him. 

"Keep  away,  thar!"  Nelson  growled. 

"  Keep  'way,  iss  it?"  Jack  shouted  back, 
his  hand  on  Wheeler's  coat  collar — "Thiss 
man's  a'drownin'!  Don't  y'  know  it?" 
He  lifted  Mat  aboard. 

"I'm  dam'ed!"  'Zeke  whispered. 

The  others  crowded  about  as  Ellison 
landed,  the  half-dead  man  in  his  arms. 

"Ye  be  a  foine  lot,  a-settin'  thar'  when 
thiss  pore  feller  be  a-drownin'!"  he  said 
contemptuously. 

"Ij-jiot!"  Nelson  breathed  in  his  ear, 
"'Tiss  de  man,  Wheeler,  dat  set  a  lot  o' 
'em  on  ter  cut  y'  bu-ooys,  an'  helped  do 
ut!  He  wass  dead  ef  y'  had  no  corned 
along,  ij-jiot!" 

The  gaunt  Labradorian  looked  down  at 
the  white,  bleeding  face  that  rested  in  the 
crook  of  his  arm. 

"So  he  be  un,  hein?  I  knawed  I'd  find 
un." 

The  group  waited,  not  knowing  what  to 
expect,  Nelson,  still  shaking  and  tremb- 
ling from. the  exertion  of  the  fight,  stood  at 
Ellison's  side. 

From  out  of  the  horizon  the  full  glory  of 
the  moon  burst  on  the  strange  scene.  Its 
first  beams,  reaching  over  the  forests, 
lighted  strongly  on  the  Labradorian's  face. 
He  threw  up  his  head  suddenly. 


'He  did-no  try  fer  to  kill  me,  boys;  I'll 
settle  wi'  un  fur  t'  traps  later." 

A  murmur  of  incredulous  surprise  came 
from  hoarse  throats  as  Ellison  moved 
up  the  hill  toward  the  village,  carrying 
Wheeler.  He  took  him  to  his  house  and 
laid  him  on  the  step. 

"Tak'  care  o'  un,  Missus,"  he  said  to  the 
woman  that  answered  his  thundering 
knock;  "un  be  near  drownded." 

He  went  to  the  factory.  The  "Boss," 
Armstrong,  was  at  his  desk. 

"Hello,  Jack;  what's  your  load  to-day? 
Good  as  ever,  I  suppose?" 

"Naw,  Mister  Armstrong,  I's  lost  all  my 
traps."  He  twirled  his  cap  awkwardly, 
tumultuous  thoughts  racing  through  his 
brain. 

"Lost  your  traps,  man?  How?  There's 
been  no  storm!"  Armstrong  leaned  back  in 
his  chair. 

"Dey's — dey's — "  the  huge  fisherman 
hesitated  and  stuttered — "I's  lost  un  all. 
da's  all!" 

The  "Boss"  looked  at  him  keenly  for  a 
moment. 

"Another  trick  to  get  more  traps  with- 
out paying,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  then 
aloud,  "that  is  too  bad;  Ellison;  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  let  you  have  any  more." 

Jack  staggered.  "No  more  trap,  Mister 
Armstrong?  I'm  finushed  ef  y*  do-na 
trust  me." 

"Sorry,  Jack— can't  do  it — good-night." 

"'Night,  zor." 

Somehow  he  found  his  way  out  of  the 
lobster-reeking  cannery,  into  the  pure 
night  air,  and  walked,  unseeing,  unheed- 
ingly  toward  the  dock.  A  hand  grasped 
his  arm.     He  stopped. 

"  I's  was  listenin',  Jack,  whut  do  it  mean 
ter  ye?" 

Nelson's  burly  form  seemed  slight  in  the 
moonlight  beside  that  of  the  giant  Labra- 
dorian. 

Ellison  looked  at  him  with  such  a  world 
of  sadness  that  tears  came  to  the  New- 
foundlander's eyes. 

"It  means  p'utty  near  starvation  t'iss 
winter,  'Zeke — da's  all!" 

"T'll  no  mean  it,  man,  fur  I  axes  y'  now 
to  trap  along  o'  me  an*  un's'll  go  halfs." 

Ellison  whirled  round.  "Y'r  a  good 
man,  'Zeke,  but  I  can-no  take  de  bread  an' 
money  f'om  ye  dat-a-way." 

"I's   got    money    in   de   bank   ter    St. 
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John's,  man.  I's  al — 1  right;  do's  I  tells 
y'."  The  sincere  eagerness  in  Nelson's 
voice  thrilled  Ellison  through  and  through. 

"An'  ye  w'ld  'a  let  un  drownded, 
'Zeke." 

"Ay,"  the  Newfoundlander  growled, 
"an'  glad  o't." 

"Fur  my  sake?" 

Nelson  saw  his  chance  to  equivocate 
without  lying,  and  took  it  instantly. 

"Naw,  man,  naw!  Un  called  me  fust  a 
loiar,  then  a  cow — ard;  da's  why." 

Ellison  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I's  knawed 
long  since  y'  were  friend  to  me,  'Zeke,  but 
I  could-no  be  wi'  y'  ef  ye  tried  t'  kill  fur 
me." 

"Wull  yegohalfs?" 

The  Labradorian's  eyes  swept  the  dim 
far  away  till  they  rested  on  a  tiny  light 
across  the  Bay. 

"  Kyrie,  Kyrie  an'  To'mie!"  he  muttered. 

"Ay,  Kyrie  an"  To'mie!"  Nelson  urged. 
"Willun?" 

"Yiss,  'Zeke,  an'  t'  God'll  bless  un  fur 
thiss." 

"An'  y'll  sattle  wi'  Wheeler?" 

Jack  drew  himself  up,  his  muscles  work- 
ing under  his  rough  clothes.  "I'll  sattle 
wi'  un  fur  t'  traps,  but  I'll  no  kill  un,"  he 
answered  very  softly. 

"  Da's  right,  Jack:  ye  be  right.  An'  me'll 
help  y'  sattle." 

They  went  to  the  dock  together. 

IV 

For  two  weeks  Ellison  threw  in  his  lot 
with  'Zeke,  working  hard.  The  days  were 
longer  at  the  traps,  and  because  of  summer 
calms,  many  miles  had  to  be  rowed  back 
and  forth.  When  he  came  to  the  shack, 
sometimes  very  late,  he  would  throw  him- 
self on  the  bunk  too  tired  to  eat,  but  never 
too  tired  to  kiss  Kyrie  and  to  have  a 
minute's  play  with  the  boy. 

"Aw',  girl,"  he  sighed  one  night,  sitting 
on  the  door-sill,  the  cool  night  air  moving 
caressingly  over  his  hot  forehead,  "I  be 
zure  done,  an'  on'y  four  dollars  thiss  two 
week.  I  do-na  know  w'ere  'tiss  goin'  end. 
Them  divvils!"  he  dashed  to  his  feet — 
"T  g " 

'Sst,  man,  no  t'  say  it."  She  had  her 
hand  over  his  mouth.  "We  uns  've  lived 
happy  an'  well  manny  bit'ty  year,  an'  'tall 
coome  right;  no  t'  currse,  man." 


He  pulled  her  hand  away  gently,  looking 
at  her  from  his  great  height,  and  a  smile 
flitted  over  his  face  as  he  bent  toward 
her. 

"V  be  zure  right,  Kyrie,  an'  I'm  sorry 
I  thought  o't."  It  was  no  effort  for  him 
to  lift  her  in  his  arms.  "I  be  on'y  sad, 
Kyrie,  'cause  ye  an'  t'  boy've  no  much  t' 
eat,  or  clo'es."  He  swallowed  hard.  She 
felt  the  quiver  of  his  body. 

"Da's  a'  fine,  Jack;  don't'y  worrit. 
'Tiss  summer  yit  a  time  an'  y'll  h've  more 
better  luck  soon." 

He  stood  silent  in  the  starlight,  watching 
the  slowly  darting  reflections  of  the  night 
lights  on  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

"  I  be  goin'  sleep."  He  pulled  off  his 
boots  and  curled  up  on  the  far  side  of  the 
rough  bed. 

The  woman  looked  out  beyond,  where 
the  lights  of  Port  Saunders  blinked  drow- 
sily. 

"Ye've  tried  fer  to  drive  un  out,  an' 
would  'a  but  fer  'Zeke,  bless  un,  an'  my 
Jack'll  show  y'  yit." 

There  was  a  fierce  subdued  anger  in  her 
low  words;  the  emotion  of  a  woman  who 
knows  that  the  man  she  loves  has  been 
unfairly  treated.     She  shivered. 

"Tiss  goin' t'  blaw  by  mornin',"  peering 
across  the  twinkling  heavens. 

She  went  in,  shutting  the  rickety  door 
securely. 

"Up,  girl,  an'  break'fus'."  Ellison 
touched  her. 

"Wh't — wh't?"  heavy  with  sleep,  she 
stared  at  him  standing  over  her  in  his  oil- 
skins, sou'wester  in  hand. 

"Dad?" 

"A'— To'mie!" 

"  Be  un  goin'  out  thiss  day?" 

He  laughed  for  an  instant,  then  was 
silent.  The  woman  roused  herself,  listen- 
ing. 

The  wind  hurled  itself  viciously  at  the 
shack,  pulling  in  gusts  at  the  door,  sobbing 
under  the  thin  eaves.  She  jumped  up  and 
ran  to  the  little  window.  The  bay  was 
only  ruffled  by  the  powerful  wind,  but  in 
the  Straits  great  sheets  of  spray  lathered 
into  the  air  and  were  driven  away  instantly. 

"V  be  no  goin',  Jack?" 

"Ay,  Kyrie;  I  told  un  'Zeke  I'd  go-a 
thiss  day.  T'  rest'll  no  dare  go;  mabbe 
I'll  make  some'at  better  prices." 
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"  Do-na  go,  Jack,  do-na,  fur  my  sake — 
an'  To'mie?" 

"Naw,  naw,  Kyrie,  do-na  take  or-  thiss 
a-way;  'tiss  a'right!  Manny  a-time  I  be 
out  i'  wuss'  nor  thiss,  an'  ye  knaw  it."  He 
picked  the  lad,  in  his  coarse  woolen  night 
shirt,  up  in  his  great  arms.  "Zure,  To'mie, 
y'  be  no  afcared?" 

The  boy  looked  into  his  father's  eyes 
with  absolute  confidence.  "Naw,  Dad, 
ef  y'  t'ink  bestis." 

He  sat  him  in  his  long  crib  again. 

"Thar',  Kyrie — be  no  afeard.  T'  bo-oy 
knaws." 

She  said  no  more,  placing  cold  fish  and 
tea  before  him.     He  ate  heartily. 

"  By — ,  Kyrie.  Tiss  day  1  make  de 
money — pire!" 

To'mie,  the  boy,  clinging  to  her  skirt, 
she  saw  Ellison  double  reef  his  sail,  shove 
off  and  bear  away  toward  the  Straits, 
waving  his  hand  to  her. 

"T'  God  be  wi'  un,"  she  prayed  softly. 

Overhead  a  whirling,  racing  mass  of 
wind,  cloud  and  feathery  drift,  dashed  on 
to  a  nor'-nor'-east  wind  that  stung  on  the 
Labradorian's  face  and  drove  spray  sharply 
over  his  boat  as  he  held  on  outside.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  seemed  a  duller  gray  and 
more  bleak  than  ever;  forbidding  in  their 
harshness  when  mists  upon  mists  of  spume 
flew  over  them.  As  a  distant,  furious  roar 
the  sound  of  the  breakers  on  Long  Point 
came  to  Ellison.  He  shifted  his  course  a 
point. 

"Tiss  un  bad  un,  no  misstake.  T'ere'll 
be  no  un  out  thiss  day  but  me." 

Ahead  of  him,  rearing  their  crests  to 
enormous  heights,  the  combeis  of  the 
Straits  raced  by,  dirty-green  and  frothing 
in  the  pale  daylight. 

Ellison  hove  to  under  the  point  and 
stood  up,  water  dripping  from  his  sleeves 
and  hat.  Long  and  keenly  his  eyes  swept 
the  tumbling  stretches  of  seas,  and  he 
reckoned  his  chances. 

"'F  'twere  no  fur  Kyrie  an'  t'  bo-oy,  I'd 
no  go,"  he  muttered,  "but  t'ey  need  un 
money,  an'  ef  I  kin  find  dem  traps — da's 
good  thiss  day  to  de  factory." 

He  examined  his  halliards  and  sheet, 
noting  also  that  the  rudder  was  securely 
stepped,  and  steered  out  into  the  full 
strength  of  the  wind.  The  boat  scurried 
ahead,  water  just  reaching  the  thole-pins 
to  legward,   blowing   back  sharply.     For 


a  time  he  was  in  calm  surface,  then,  as  he 
Hew  along  past  the  point,  the  heave  of  the 
long  sur<j,c^  reached  him,  tossing  the  boat 
up  and  down  with  squirts  of  spray. 

"Can-no  git  to  de  outsiders,"  he  said 
aloud,  "'11  have  fer  to  haul  by  d'East 
Rocks." 

Tumultuous  and  wild,  the  huge  seas,  but 
a  little  way  beyond  him,  rose  and  hurried 
on,  their  sides  white  with  sickly  foam.  He 
could  faintly  hear  their  hiss  and  curl  as 
they  broke  over  each  other  in  the  mad  rush 
on  the  outside  bar.  Full  davlight  was  on, 
but  the  salt  haze  and  shifting  veils  of  wave 
mist  prevented  his  seeing  far.  He  shivered 
with  cold  as  a  stinging  crest  dashed  over 
him. 

"Tiss  ba-ad!"  wiping  the  water  from  his 
eyes. 

"  Sws  shle —  swsshle —  swis-s-s-s — /  /  "  was 
the  sound  of  the  waves,  to  a  weird  crying 
and  whistling  of  the  wind  in  his  rigging. 

He  worked  ahead  carefully  keeping  her 
away  and  luffing  as  the  gusts  came  more 
and  more  viciously.  His  hands  were 
purple  with  chill  and  strain,  but  he  dared 
not  let  go  of  either  the  tiller  or  sheet,  and 
he  sat  tight,  grimly  holding  on,  spume  and 
liquid  dust  flying  over  him. 

"T'ere's  bo-at!"  he  shouted  loudly  then, 
seeing  a  bit  of  sail  outside  of  him,  laboring 
badly  in  the  seas.  He  got  to  his  knees  and 
watched  it  keenly  each  time  he  rose  on  the 
heights.  Sometimes  it,  too,  was  on  top  of 
a  sea,  and  he  could  distinguish  a  lobster 
boat,  heavy  loaded  with  traps,  struggling 
for  the  inner  bay. 

"T'll  niver  live  onless  un  t'rows  de  traps 
away,"  he  muttered,  heading  more  into 
the  wind  to  fTwv  his  speed. 

"Tiss  gon-ed,  "  he  yelled,  as  a  monster 
curling  sea  rushed  on  the  other. 

"No-a,"  as  he  saw  it  slowly  climb  the 
next  oncoming  wave.  He  watched  it  several 
minutes. 

"T'  fool!  I  be  goin'  see  whut  ails  un." 
He  brought  the  Kyrie  E.  into  the  wind, 
waited  his  chance,  and  came  about  throw- 
ing himself  to  leeward  as  she  took  in  the 
green  badly.  He  beat  his  way  to  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  other,  then  looked 
sharply. 

"Tiss  Mat!"  he  said,  gave  a  glance  at 
the  lone  man  who  bailed  with  one  hand, 
trying  to  steer  with  the  other,  and  kept  the 
Kyrie  E.  away. 
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"Un's  got  it  now,"  he  whispered,  "an' 
t'  be  on'y  fair."  Some  impulse  of  a  power- 
ful nature  made  him  turn  his  head. 

Wheeler,  desperate,  had  hove  his  boat 
into  the  wind,  and  was  standing  up,  waving 
a  handkerchief.     Ellison  chuckled  grimly. 

"Ye've  tried  fer  to  sta-arve  me  an' 
Kyrie  an'  To'mie  out.  No-ow  take  it." 
He  kept  his  boat  to  her  course. 

Suddenly  his  wife's  face  came  before  him, 
and  he  saw  the  look  in  her  eyes  at  his  leav- 
ing a  man  to  such  a  death.  He  looked 
back  again.  Wheeler  was  bailing,  the 
stern  of  his  boat  so  heavy  with  lobster 
traps  that  the  seas  broke  in  over  it  every 
instant. 

"T'  fool,  w'y  do-na  he  t'row  un  out?" 

A  fight  to  the  end  went  on  in  the  Labra- 
dorian's  mind.  On  one  hand  the  great 
wrong  the  man  had  done  him,  on  the  other, 
his  life,  for  well  Jack  knew  he  could  save 
him.  Against  this  sympathetic  sensation, 
Ellison  put  the  fact  that  Kyrie  and  the  boy 
had  had  no  clothes  for  a  month,  and  very 
little  to  eat;  his  heart  bittered  at  the 
thought,  and  he  kept  on.  Then  the  vision 
cf  Wheeler's  family,  destitute,  with  no  one's 
hand  to  help  them,  a  wife  and  five  children, 
and  a  woman's  chance  in  Newfoundland  is 
a  very  slight  one,  rose  up.  He  jammed  his 
tiller  over. 

"I'll  do  my  best — God!"  he  murmured 
apologetically,  ashamed  of  his  first  desire. 
Carefully,  with  steady  nerves,  watching  the 
combers  as  they  hurled  themselves  by  him, 
he  drew  alongside  the  other.  Mat's  boat 
was  over  half  full,  and  soggering  heavily  in 
the  seas. 

"T'row  out  de  traps,"  Jack  shrieked, 
standing  to  his  tiller. 

"Can't  do  it.  Tied  fasst,  an'  I  dassunt 
leg-go  t'  untie,"  Wheeler  screamed  back. 

"Stan'  by!"  the  Labradorian  bellowed, 
seeing  an  awful  breaker,  its  top  beginning 
to  furl,  rushing  down  on  them.  Wheeler 
lost  his  head.  He  kept  away  instead  of 
holding  his  bows  into  it,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  Ellison  took  in  some  water,  not 
much,  and  when  the  Kyrie  E.  slid  into  the 
long  valley  after  the  big  wave,  all  he  saw 
was  Wheeler's  upturned  boat  and  the  man 
swimming  toward  him.  Jack  got  him 
aboard  with  a  deft  heave  and  a  lurch. 

"Da's  twict  ye  ain't  killed  me  w'en  y' 
had  t'  chanct,"  Mat  sobbed. 

Ellison  looked  at  him  contemptuously, 


guiding  his  boat  the  while  with   innate 
skill. 

"Pore  fool  ye!"  he  thundered.  "God 
ain't  made  me  t'  kill  t'  likes  o'  ye." 

Wheeler  stared  at  him.  The  wind  yelled 
and  droned  about  them  and  the  seas  snarled 
hungrily.  In  a  few  moments  Port  Saun- 
ders came  into  sight  and  within  an  hour  the 
Kyrie  E.  glided  into  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay.  Ellison  sat  down  in  the  stern 
sheets,  moodily  silent,  Mat  watching  him 
furtively. 

"Are  ye  glad  or  sorry  un  saved  me?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  don-na  know,"  the  Labradorian 
answered  gruffly. 

The  Newfoundlander  was  silent.  They 
slid  up  to  the  dock  at  the  port.  Nelson 
and  several  others  were  clustered  there. 

"Don-na  that  beat  all?"  'Zeke  mum- 
bled, seeing  Wheeler  in  Ellison's  boat. 

Questions  by  the  score  poured  on  the 
two  when  they  landed. 

"Whut  is't.  Jack,  lad?"  Nelson  whis- 
pered. Ellison  drew  away  from  him 
roughly. 

"Tiss  now't,  'Zeke;  I  be  sorry,  but  I 
did-no  haul  t'  traps  thiss  day." 

Nelson  clung  to  his  arm,  "How  be  Mat 
Wheeler  along  o'  ye?  " 

The  Labradorian  straightened  in  his  wet 
clothes,  shivering  with  cold.  "Tiss  now't, 
I  tell  un,  'Zeke." 

"Aye,  it  be  some'at,  boys." 

The  group  turned  as  one  man  when 
Wheeler  spoke.  His  face  was  gray-drawn 
and  haggard. 

"Tiss  Ellison  ha'  sav-ved  me  t'iss  day 
an' — "  he  swallowed  several  times  — 
"  I  war  a'  stealin'  hiss  trap  an  you'n,  'Zeke, 
w'en  he  did  it,  da's  all." 

Nelson  sprang  viciously  at  him,  but  a 
long  burly  arm  thrust  him  back.  Ellison 
towered  between  the  two,  grimly  smiling. 
"T'  traps  be  gone  annyway,  'Zeke;  t'aint 
no  use  growlin'  now." 

"Coome  wid  me,"  Wheeler  grabbed 
Ellison  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the 
Boss's  desk  in  the  factory. 

"Mister  Armstrong." 

"Well,  Mat,"  the  Superintendent  asked, 
flicking  the  ashes  of  his  cigar  to  the  floor. 

"I  done  cut  dis  man  Ellison's  bu-oys 
t'ree  week  ago;  mean' " 

"Sssht!"  Jack  gripped  ths  Newfound- 
lander hard;  "tell  on  yersel'  d  ye  like,  but 
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don-na  giv'  t'odders  names,  seein'  ye 
coaxed  'm  t'  do  it." 

"  I's  got  two  hund'er  dollar  t'  my  credit?" 
Wheeler  leaned  forward  impetuously. 

"Yes,  Mat,  you  have." 

"1  wants  Jack  tor  be  fitted  out  wi'  a 
new  set  o'  traps,  an'  I'll  pay." 

Ellison  and  Nelson  stared  in  surprise. 
Wheeler  was  breathing  hard  in  his  excite- 
ment. 

Armstrong  pushed  back  his  chair  and 
stood  up  slowly. 

"You  are  a  dirty  scoundrel  and  a  thief, 
Mat  Wheeler.  Here  I've  been  almost 
starving  this  man,  because  of  your  tricks. 
I'll  not  take  your  'pay'  as  you  call  it.  You 
have  two  hundred  dollars  to  your  credit, 
yes,  but  not  one  more  lobster  does  this 
factory  buy  of  you.  And  I'll  fit  out  Ellison 
at  our  expense.  He's  a  better  man  than 
ever  came  into  Port  Saunders,  and  I'm 
proud  to  have  him  trap  for  us.  My 
apologies,  Jack?" 

Ellison  shuffled  awkwardly  again. 

"T'ass  a' right,  Mister  Armstrong,  but 
— "  he  was  sorry  for  the  poor  devil  be- 
side him,  for  he  knew  what  the  factory's 
boycott  meant.  "Wull  ye  not  let  Wheeler 
go  on?" 

"No,"  Armstrong  shouted,  "not  for  any 
amount  of  lobsters." 


The  Labradorian,  his  old  grudges  for- 
gotten, thrust  his  face  close  to  that  of  the 
Superintendent.  "  Ye'll  let  Wheeler  go  on, 
else  me  an'  'Zeke — eh,  'Zeke?"  turning  to 
the  burly  man.  He  nodded.  "Else  me 
an'  'Zeke  an'  Wheeler  sell  to  Bonne 
Bay." 

Silence  in  the  dingy  office,  more  dingy 
and  dark  than  ever  in  the  dull  storm  light. 
The  wind  yowled  lustily  down  the  little 
chimney,  creating  a  vicious  draught  on  the 
wood  embers.  Armstrong  felt  the  power 
of  Ellison's  words. 

"Go  on,  all  of  you  then,"  he  growled. 
The  three  stalked  out.  Wheeler  seized  the 
Labradorian's  hand. 

"Y've  been  too  squar',"  he  muttered, 
"an'  I '11  gie  ye  quarters  my  haulin's  a  week 
fer  two  mont's  to  pay  ye." 

"Go  on,  go  on  home,"  Ellison  answered 
shortly. 

"Ye  be  a  foine  man,  Jack,"  Nelson 
breathed  deeply. 

"Aw,  'Zeke,  dere's  odder  things  in  life 
but  chokin'  z.  man  out."  The  Labradorian 
hoisted  his  sail  and  fled  across  the  bay 
toward  the  little  shack,  the  group  watching 
him  all  the  way. 

"Foine  man!"  Drisco  said  quietly. 

"T'  bessis  dat  iver  coome  out  o'  Labra- 
dor." and  Nelson  swung  up  the  hill. 
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THE    HIGH    LEAPERS 


BY  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER 


DRAWING   BY    HY.   S.   WATSON 


HERE  is  probably  no 
question  associated  with 
angling,  especially  sea 
angling,  about  which 
observers  differ  so  radi- 
cally and  materially  as 
that  of  the  leaps  or 
jumps  of  fishes.  This  is  due  possibly  to 
the  temperament  of  the  observers.  Some 
anglers  see  marvelous  things  when  under 
the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  land- 
ing of  a  large  fish.  I  have  heard  an 
angler,  who  was  known  to  be  thoroughly 
conscientious  when  not  under  the  uncanny 
influence  of  St.  Zeno,  relate,  when  fish- 
ing, the  most  extraordinary  tales  of  what 
he  had  seen;  and  the  deplorable  part  of 
it  was  that  he  thoroughly  believed  that 
he  had  been  a  witness  to  these  marvel- 
ous and  impossible  experiences.  With 
this  and  other  pernicious  examples  in  the 
perspective,  I  approach  the  subject  of 
leaping  fishes  with  caution,  calmness  and 
self-control  that  would  not  be  possible  to 
the  layman  who  jots  down  in  his  memory, 
not  what  he  really  sees,  but  what  he  thinks 
he  sees  and  would  like  to  see. 

The  most  stupendous  of  all  Ieapers  of 
the  sea  is  the  whale — but  the  whale  is  not 
a  fish.  I  have  seen  a  monster  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons,  possibly  eighty  feet  in 
length,  rise  slowly  and  deliberately  out  of 
the  water  until  it  appeared  to  be  dancing 
on  the  surface,  entirely  clear  of  it,  then 
sink  slowly  back.  Such  a  leap  is  on  record 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  A  large 
whale  cleared  a  boat,  going  completely 
over  it,  an  estimated  leap  of  twenty  feet 
in  air — how  many  in  a  lateral  direction 
was  not  known. 

The  leaps  of  fishes  are  usually  of  three 
general  classes*  they  leap  in  play  or  sport, 
to  escape  from  an  enemy,  and  in  feeding. 


In  the  second  class  we  find  most  of  the 
great  game  fishes,  as  the  tarpon,  king  fish, 
black  bass,  shark  and  others.  No  better 
place  to  observe  leaping  fishes  could  be  de- 
vised than  the  lagoon  of  the  outer  Florida 
reef,  or  the  inner  bays  or  lagoons  that 
stretch  along  the  low  coast  of  Texas.  Here 
the  water  is  very  shallow,  ranging  from 
four  to  fifteen  feet — often  shallower;  and 
when  drifting  in  this  enchanted  region  in 
search  of  certain  channel  bass  holes,  which 
my  boatman  assured  me  were  there,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  seen  some  very  remarkable 
leaps.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  perfectly 
cool,  in  a  literal  sense,  as  the  mercury  was 
up  among  the  eighties,  as  it  often  is  along 
the  Texan  coast  in  August,  but  I  was  abso- 
lutely calm  as  my  boatman  dropped  anchor 
by  a  certain  hole  and  I  prepared  to  give 
battle  with  the  gafftopsail  cat  fish,  king  of 
all  the  bait  stealers. 

I  had  barely  cast  my  first  shrimp  when  I 
saw  a  fish  shoot  out  of  the  water  at  least 
fifteen  feet  to  windward.  It  came  through 
the  air  like  a  flying-fish  and  landed  in  my 
boat,  not  a  foot  behind  me,  at  which  the 
boatman,  a  calm  and  meditative  man,  a 
philosopher  from  'way  down  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  who  was  opposed  to  work  on 
general  and  well-founded  principles,  re- 
marked that  we  were  not  "skunked." 

This  fish  was  a  pompano,  and  in  a  few 
moments  another  left  the  water  near  the 
same  place.  I  noticed  it  at  the  very  second 
of  its  rise;  saw  it  gradually  go  up  until  it 
was  four  feet  from  the  surface  when  it  de- 
liberately turned,  or  fell  over  upon  its  side, 
and  came  sailing  along,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  California  flying-fish;  at  least  the  broad 
surface  tended  to  bear  it  up,  just  as  the 
wings  of  a  flying-fish  support  this  large  and 
heavy  fish,  and  it  came  cutting  through 
the  air  and,  to  my  amazement  and  the 
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grim  delight  of  my  philosophical  boatman, 
dropped  into  the  boat. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  say  thai  the  pom- 
pano  can  leap  fifteen  feet  into  the  air,  but 
whether  the  turning  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  its  flat  surface  was  accidental,  or  with  a 
purpose,  I  leave  the  reader  and  the  modern 
nature  writer  to  decide. 

These  pompanoes  were  doubtless  alarmed 
and  were  attempting  to  escape  from  some 
enemy,  and  on  that  eventful  morning  four 
or  five  fishes  jumped  into  our  boat.  This 
is  often  the  fate  of  the  mullet,  which  is  a 
graceful  leaper  covering  four  or  five  feet 
under  pressure — the  school  rising  like 
rippling  silver. 

The  leap  of  the  sardine  is  a  dazzling  per- 
formance, and  my  boatman  at  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  told  me  that  once  in  drifting 
over  a  black  school  of  anchovies,  similar 
to  the  one  I  was  then  watching,  a  big  whale 
came  shooting  up  beneath  them,  probably 
engulfing  half  a  ton  and  demoralizing  the 
school  to  such  an  extent  that  the  anchovies 
nearly  filled  his  boat  by  pouring  into  it — 
the  whale  just  missing  it. 

Comparatively  few  anglers  have  taken 
the  tarpon,  the  very  prince  of  leapers.  Its 
splendid  bounds  into  the  air  are  always 
made  when  hooked,  and  often  in  play  or  in 
pursuit  of  its  prey.  Tarpons  differ  much 
in  their  leaping  power;  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, it  is  the  long  slender  fish  which  ex- 
cels. Who  can  calmly  and  stolidly  analyze 
such  a  jump,  such  a  stupendous  exhibition 
of  lofty  tumbling?  I  confess  that  I  can- 
not; and  would  not  if  I  could.  When  the 
Silver  King  is  in  the  air  showing  its  deep 
red  gills,  I  am  there  too,  drinking  in  the 
excitement  of  it,  and  frankly,  what  I  record 
is  what  /  think  I  saw,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
as  near  the  actual  facts  as  one  can  make 
them. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the 
tarpon.  The  moment  it  is  hooked  its  stu- 
pendous tail  sweeps  the  waters  and  forces 
it  up  into  the  air.  If  the  fish  is  pointed 
upward  it  may  shoot  ahead,  rising  gradu- 
ally four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  even  more 
feet,  and  cover  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  Such  a  leap  I  ob- 
served at  Aransas,  when  fishing  with  a 
short  line.  My  fish  rose  directly  before 
me  and  so  near  that  the  spray  went  splash- 
ing over  us.  The  next  second  I  saw  the 
tarpon  over  my  left  shoulder,  going  through 


the  air  like  a  meteor,  and  I  believe  in  that 
jump  it  cleared  nearly  twenty  feet.  1  was 
near  the  long  jetty,  and  the  next  moment 
my  tarpon  was  crossing  the  channel  in  a 
series  of  splendid  bounds,  like  a  band  of 
silver,  dashing  over  the  green  and  red 
waters  until  1  had  lost  nearly  six  hundred 
feet  of  line,  then  it  turned,  and  still  leaping 
occasionally,  came  around  in  a  great  circle. 

It  is  well  to  quote  some  one  else  when 
one's  imagination  is  inclined  to  soar  into  a 
mental  empyrean.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  Mr.  F.  T.  Reed  of  Okla- 
homa, who  impressed  me  as  a  calm  and 
judicial  angler,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most 
skillful  patrons  of  St.  Zeno  to  be  met  either 
in  Florida,  Texas,  or  Santa  Catalina — all 
of  which  grounds  he  fishes  and  fishes  well. 
Under  the  stand  of  Mexican  Joe,  I  met  Mr. 
Reed  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Murphy,  who  won  the 
tarpon  record  in  July,  1906,  and  the  former 
related  the  following: 

"While  at  Aransas  Pass  last  summer  I 
caught  a  good  many  fish,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  I  have  seen  at  least  ten  feet  of  blue 
sky  between  the  fish  and  water  while  on 
the  turn,  and  have  had  as  high  as  nine  or 
ten  good  jumps  from  a  long,  lean  fish.  I 
saw  a  hooked  tarpon  go  on  to  the  finished 
jetty  at  the  Pass.  Also  hooked  and  landed 
one  that  jumped  over  the  jetty  where  it 
was  not  quite  completed.  Think  I  have 
seen  them  jump  twenty  feet  in  distance 
when  coming  toward  the  boat  on  slack  line. 
Tarpon  while  feeding  on  their  natural  food 
rarely,  if  ever,  go  over  four  feet  in  the  air. 
I  have  seen  on  several  different  occasions 
the  channel  between  Mustang  and  St. 
Joseph  Islands  at  the  Pass,  fairly  alive  with 
leaping  tarpon,  who  were  coming  down 
with  the  shiners  and  knocking  them  in 
every  direction.  The  fish  were  so  plentiful 
and  were  out  of  the  water  so  much  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  row  a  boat  among  them." 

Few  anglers  have  taken  as  many  tarpon 
as  Judge  A.  W.  Houston,  of  San  Antonio, 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  fishing  with 
him  in  the  Aransas  Pass.  In  the  evening 
at  the  old  Tarpon  Club  (now,  no  more)  we 
often  exchanged  opinions  and  experiences 
regarding  the  leap  of  the  Silver  King.  As 
to  his  own  observations  he  said: 

"The  leap  of  a  tarpon  is  so  attractive 
and  exciting,  especially  when  he  has  been 
hooked,  that  one  is  very  liable  to  overesti- 
mate the  height  which  he  attains,  and   I 
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shall  therefore  be  so  conservative  in  my 
estimate  as  not  to  exaggerate  the  facts. 
When  first  hooked,  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
seen  them  leap  fully  ten  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  While  sitting  in  a  chair 
in  my  fishing-skiff  I  have  had  one  jump 
over  my  head,  which  must  have  required 
him  to  attain  a  height  of  between  five  and 
one-half  and  six  feet  from  the  water  level. 
I  am  sure,  in  my  experience  in  landing 
about  three  hundred  of  these  fish,  that  I 
have  often  seen  them  attain  a  much  greater 
height.  I  have  what  1  consider  perfectly 
reliable  information  that  a  tarpon  leaped 
over  the  rail  and  on  to  the  deck  of  a  Gulf 
Steamer  (Morgan  Line),  which  required  it 
to  attain  a  height  of  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen feet.  I  did  not  see  this  incident,  but 
from  my  observation  of  the  fish  1  should 
readily  believe  the  statement." 

J.  C.  Van  Blarcom,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  has  had  a  wide  and  interesting  ex- 
perience with  the  tarpon,  writes  me:  "On 
one  occasion  I  was  sitting  in  my  boat, 
about  thirty  yards  back  of  a  friend  who 
had  hooked  a  tarpon,  and  at  a  distance  of 
sixty  yards  from  his  boat  the  tarpon  made 
a  leap,  which  I  witnessed,  and  as  my  friend 
was  holding  his  rod,  which  was  seven  and 
a  half  feet  long,  perpendicularly,  I  was  able 
to  approximate  the  height  of  the  leap  from 
the  fact  that  from  where  I  sat  looking  over 
the  point  of  the  rod,  the  fish  made  his  turn 
from  two  to  three  feet  clear  above  the 
point.  According  to  my  figures  this  leap 
was  eighteen  feet  in  the  air  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  more  than  a  foot  out  of  the 
way." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
anglers  are  not  callow  sportsmen,  or  green- 
hands,  but  skilled  anglers  who  have  ob- 
served the  splendid  leaps  again  and  again. 
I  have  seen  a  tarpon  hanging  in  the  air, 
parallel  to  the  water,  ten  or  twelve  feet,  I 
believe,  above  it,  and  coming  on  at  an  un- 
known speed,  thrashing  the  steel-like  tail 
to  the  head  and  back,  to  drop  into  the 
water  with  a  surge  and  roar.  Again  I  have 
seen  the  fish  rise  head  first,  like  a  tuna, 
come  out  and  turn  gracefully.  I  have 
seen  them  belly  up,  beating  the  hot  air 
with  tremendous  blows;  indeed,  the  ex- 
perienced tarpon  angler  has  seen  the  fish 
in  every  position,  and  possibly  the  jumps 
observed  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Murphy  were  the 
most  spectacular,  at  least  of  any  which  I 


recall.  He  stated  that  he  hooked  a  tarpon 
at  Aransas,  a  six-foot  fish,  which  made  a 
series  of  six  leaps  across  the  channel,  each 
of  which  was  at  least  twelve  feet  in  height 
■ — a  magnificent  series  of  aerial  perform- 
ances; and  when  I  say  that  Mr.  Murphy 
has  taken  twenty-four  tarpon  in  a  single 
day,  and  holds  the  record  as  well  for  the 
largest  black  sea  bass  rod  catch  in  the 
world,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds, 
it  can  be  imagined  that  he  is  not  an  imag- 
inative or  an  excitable  person.  When 
fishing  in  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  for 
tarpon  in  1876,  I  was  told  by  an  officer  of 
the  steamer  Ella  Morse  that  a  tarpon 
sprang  aboard  of  her  and  landed  in  the  lap 
of  a  man  who  was  sitting  on  the  upper  deck 
in  front  of  the  pilot  house;  and  any  one 
who  knows  the  tarpon,  who  has  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  it,  can  well  believe  that 
none  of  these  incidents  suggest  the  limit 
of  its  powers  as  a  high  jumper. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  leap  of 
a  fish  I  have  witnessed  was  that  of  the  big 
ray  or  mania,  which  has  an  enormous 
square  surface,  the  contact  or  return  being 
a  remarkable  spectacle.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  a  manta  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide, 
five  feet  clear  in  air,  but  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  make  affidavit  to  it,  confessing  to 
more  or  less  excitement;  and  I  have  had  a 
big  one  leap  so  near  my  boat  at  night,  in  a 
lagoon  on  the  Florida  reef,  that  the  return 
of  the  fish  made  waves  which  almost  cap- 
sized the  boat.  The  manta  has  huge,  out- 
spreading wing-like  fins,  a  long  ox-whip- 
like tail.  In  air  or  water  it  resembles  a 
huge  bat,  and  in  course  of  aerial  flight,  its 
wing-like  fins  are  bent  in  graceful  undula- 
tions; altogether,  when  near  at  hand,  not 
a  reassuring  spectacle,  except  to  the  few 
men  who  enjoy  the  sport  of  its  capture. 

Many  of  the  rays  are  notable  for  their 
acrobatic  feats.  In  Texas  a  big  calico  ray, 
spotted  like  a  tiger,  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  jumping  aboard  my  boat,  and  if  I  had 
had  sufficient  patience  the  feat  might  have 
been  accomplished,  as  never  was  there  a 
more  remarkable  place  for  leaping  fishes 
than  the  shallow  lagoon  reaching  away 
from  Corpus  Christi  toward  the  pass  at 
Tarpon. 

One  of  the  interesting  fishes  of  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  is  the  king  fish.  I  have  taken 
it  at  Key  West,  to  the  east  up  along  the 
keys  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
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along  the  barrier  reef  which  forms  the  last 
of  the  lagoon  at  Garden  Key,  forty  miles 
west  of  the  Marquesas.  I  have  seen  them 
in  the  air,  but  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  au- 
thority on  the  leap,  as  those  which  I  took 
were  mostly  from  a  row-boat  trolling 
slowly  with  mullet  bait.  Under  these  con- 
ditions they  are  incomparable  game  fishes, 
but  not,  at  least  in  my  experience,  jumpers. 
Judge  Houston  tells  me  that  they  never 
leap  when  hooked,  but  when  feeding  he 
has  seen  them  go  eighteen  feet  into  the  air, 
a  record  which  gives  them  rank  with  the 
tarpon;  and  Mr.  Reed,  already  quoted, 
who  has  a  record  of  fifty-nine  tarpon  in 
four  consecutive  days,  told  me  that  the 
king  fish  jumped  when  trolling  from  a  fast- 
going  launch,  a  method  in  vogue  at  Tarpon, 
Texas.  Mr.  Waddell  in  referring  to  his  ex- 
periences at  Aransas  with  the  king  fish 
states  that  the  leaps  of  the  king  fish  for  the 
bait  trolling  at  high  speed  are  marvelous. 
"Without  exaggeration,"  he  says  in  the 
Forest  and  Stream,  of  April  21,  1906, 
"  I  have  seen  them  make  rainbow  jumps 
fully  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  high;  and 
once  I  saw  two  of  them  l.-iake  such  jumps 
at  the  same  instant,  and  exactly  abreast. 
It  was  a  magnificent  sight;  although  the 
fish  thus  jumping  seldom  if  ever  misses  the 
bait  it  is  by  no  means  always  hooked. 
It  is,"  continues  Mr.  Waddell,  "curious 
that  notwithstanding  its  great  leaping  abil- 
ity the  king  fish  never  leaves  the  water  after 
it  is  hooked." 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  famous  leaping 
tuna.  In  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
tuna  country  I  have  never  seen  a  fish  leap 
after  being  hooked,  or  after  the  fashion  of 
the  tarpon,  and  have  heard  but  one  angler 
state  that  he  had  seen  such  a  leap.  The 
tuna,  which  ranges  up  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  jumps  for  pleasure  and 
to  secure  its  prey,  the  California  flying-fish 
— the  latter  a  jumper  and  soarer  of  no 
mean  parts.  Exactly  how  high  a  tuna  can 
leap  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I  have  seen  the 
water  beaten  into  foam  by  them  four  miles 
distant,  and  have  a  photograph  showing  a 
fish — a  black  streak  at  least  a  mile  distant, 
high  in  air — a  jump  of  certainly  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  based  on 
what  I  have  seen,  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
lusty  tuna  at  full  speed  to  project  itself 
twenty  feet  into  the  air  and  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  a  horizontal  direction.     I  judge  the 


latter  possible  from  the  leap  of  a  big  tuna 
which  cleared  the  kelp  and  landed  high  on 
the  rocks  at  Santa  Catalina.  I  have  often 
stood  in  the  center  of  a  school  of  leaping 
tunas  and  watched  them;  but  the  situation 
is  not  one  suggestive  of  repose  or  peace  of 
mind. 

The  most  extraordinary  example  of  their 
leaps  occurred  to  me  about  a  mile  off  Ava- 
lon  Bay.  I  was  in  a  skiff  which  weighed 
not  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  so  light  that  I  did  not  dare  to  cast 
my  bait,  as  any  of  the  fishes  would  have 
towed  me  away  or  capsized  the  boat;  so 
I  stood  and  watched  the  equilibrists.  They 
were  feeding  on  a  school  of  flying-fishes, 
the  latter  darting  into  the  air  like  great 
dragon-flies,  passing  over  my  boat,  dashing 
beneath  it — scores  in  the  air  in  every  direc- 
tion; and  look  which  way  I  would,  there 
were  also  tunas  in  the  air;  no  chance  leaps, 
no  miscalculations,  but  each  one  a  perfect 
angle  and  line  of  beauty. 

The  flying-fishes  were  on. the  surface,  and 
the  big  game  were  charging  them,  churning 
the  blue  ocean  and  beating  the  still  waters 
into  foam  that  formed  a  white  area  acres  in 
extent.  In  all  probability,  other  tunas 
were  swimming  some  distance  beneath  the 
surface,  and  these  were  the  leapers.  Sight- 
ing a  flying-fish  they  would  charge  upward 
and  missing  it,  dash  into  the  air  at  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees,  go  up,  and  up,  like 
a  gleaming  arrow,  then  with  perfect  grace 
turn,  and  for  a  tenth  of  a  second  hang — a 
horizontal  bar  of  silver  and  flashing  yellow 
— one  hundred  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
animation;  then  the  head  would  drop  and 
the  tuna  would  fall  into  the  sea  without 
perceptible  splash,  having  formed  a  per- 
fect curve.  The  tunas  were  everywhere  in 
air.  I  expected  one  to  drop  into  the  boat, 
when  the  experience  of  Senator  Quay 
might  have  been  repeated,  in  which  a  tar- 
pon went  completely  through  the  boat; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred,  and  I 
stood  on  the  seat  at  least  twelve  inches 
from  the  water,  and  saw  fishes  five  or  six 
feet  long  turn  almost  as  high  again  as  my 
head;  so  I  believe  I  am  within  the  bounds 
by  stating  that  I  saw  tunas  fifteen  feet  in 
air.  I  have  seen  flying-fishes  thirty  or 
more  feet  in  air,  but  blown  there  by  a  sud- 
den gust  of  wind. 

These  lines  are  written  between  attempts 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Capitola  coast,  Cali- 
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fornia,  to  watch  the  leap  of  the  sea-going 
salmon  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  The  sal- 
mon come  here  in  countless  thousands  in 
April  or  May  and  remain,  as  a  rule,  until 
October.  I  have  taken  a  number  trolling, 
but  due  to  the  heavy  tackle  they  would 
not  leap,  though  this  fish  frequently  does, 
clearing  several  feet.  The  leap  of  the  sal- 
mon in  fresh  water  especially  up  falls  and 
rapids,  is  well  known. 

The  rainbow  trout  is  an  especially  gamy 
leaper.  Recently  in  the  beautiful  Soquel, 
which  flows  down  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  one  sprang  into  the  air  six 
inches  to  meet  my  hook;  and  I  have  known 
large  specimens  to  make  splendid  leaps. 
In  the  Klamath  Lake  country  when  fly  fish- 
ing for  big  rainbow  trout  I  was  much  en- 
tertained by  their  leaps,  some  three-  or 
four-pound  fish  making  a  series  of  jumps 
in  Crystal  Creek,  where  I  made  numerous 
and  futile  attempts  to  photograph  them  in 
mid  air.  One  fish  which  I  hooked  ap- 
peared to  turn  a  double  somersault.  Mr. 
Alfred  L.  Beebe,  one  of  the  cleverest  fly 
fishermen  of  American  waters,  who  has 
fished  the  lakes  of  Oregon  for  many  years, 
and  who  has  landed  a  remarkable  number 
of  large  trout,  tells  me  he  has  seen  a  three 


and  a  half  pound  rainbow  trout  take  thir- 
teen successive  leaps  across  the  river  be- 
fore coming  to  the  net;  and  I  sat  in  the  bow 
of  a  skiff  at  Pelican  Bay  for  an  hour  or 
more  trying  to  photograph  the  living  rain- 
bows which  Mr.  Beebe  lured  to  his  March- 
brown  fly  and  into  the  air,  but  failed,  owing 
cither  to  the  rapid  gyrations  of  the  fish  or 
my  own  cumbersome  methods.  It  was  an 
exhilarating  spectacle,  as  following  the 
first  rush  away,  the  trout,  usually  of  large 
size,  would  surge  upward  and  go  whirling 
into  the  air,  its  marvelous  tints  caught  by 
the  sun,  blazing  and  scintillating  as  the  fish 
reached  the  air  again  and  again. 

The  gar  is  a  leaper,  going  at  times  into 
the  air  eight  feet.  I  have  seen  the  leaping 
shark  at  Aransas  three  feet  in  air  on  the 
end  of  my  line;  and  the  leopard  shark  of 
Catalina  is  a  clever  jumper  when  taken  in 
shoal  water.  Black  bass  are  famous  for 
their  leaps  of  two  and  three  feet — 
remarkable  when  the  size  of  the  fish  is 
considered.  A  chapter  could  be  written 
on  the  leaps  of  the  lady-fish  and  the 
ten-pounder;  they  are  cousins  of  the  tar- 
pon, and  members  of  the  circle  which  in- 
cludes the  most  agile  acrobats  of  stream 
and  sea. 


A    BIT    OF   REASONING 


HPALK  about  "animal  instinct!"  Some 
■*■  of  the  things  our  Vic  used  to  do 
showed  reasoning  powers  of  no  mean  order. 
He  was  a  handsome  red-brown  setter,  part 
Gordon,  part  Irish,  quick  to  learn  and  very 
affectionate  toward  "the  family,"  but  not 
apt  to  make  friends  readily  with  strangers. 

His  master  was  devoted  to  hunting  and 
in  those  days  prairie  chickens,  ducks  and 
geese  were  quite  plentiful  near  his  western 
home.  Vic  was  a  fine  retriever  and  en- 
joyed his  part  in  the  numerous  "side 
hunts"  of  his  master's  club  as  much  as  did 
the  hunters. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  hunt  was 
along  a  stream  which,  at  one  place  turning 
abruptly  around  the  point  of  a  hill,  was 


spanned  by  a  railroad  bridge  about  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  some  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  water.  A  duck  fell  across 
the  stream  and  Vic  was  sent  after  it.  Re- 
turning, he  was  near  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  when  a  heavy  freight  train  ran 
through  the  cut  and  on  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge.  Vic's  master  held  his  breath,  ex- 
pecting to  see  his  dog  killed,  or  severely 
injured,  but  Vic,  without  the  least  apparent 
excitement,  stepped  down  to  one  of  the 
bridge  timbers  beside  the  track  and  re- 
mained until  the  last  car  had  passed,  then 
climbed  up,  trotted  across  and  laid  the 
duck  at  his  master's  feet,  amid  the  cheers 
of  hunters  and  trainmen. 

—  By  Juliette  M.   Babbitt. 


BEYOND    THE   GAP 

THE   BREEDING    GROUND    OF   FEUDS* 
BY    C.    T.    REVERE 


MY  introduction  to  the  Kentucky 
mountaineer  came  on  a  hazy 
September  afternoon  two  years 
ago.  I  was  making  a  foot  traverse  alone 
through  Harlan  and  Perry  counties  in  ad- 
vance of  the  regular  surveying  parties.  I 
plead  the  rashness  of  youth  for  undertaking 
the  task  singlehanded,  and  had  I  known  as 
much  about  the  country  and  its  people  as  I 
learned  afterward  1  might  not  have  tackled 
the  job  with  as  much  composure  as  I  dis- 
played at  the  time. 

Lugging  a  transit  over  the  mountains  of 
eastern  Kentucky  is  not  child's  play. 
Climbing  in  the  Rockies  is  easy  compared 
with  it.  In  the  West  you  find  plateaus 
and  mountain  meadows.  In  the  Cumber- 
land section  of  the  Appalachians  the  earth 
is  gashed  as  with  the  plowshare  of  the 
Titans,  furrowed  with  gullies,  ravines  and 
canons  and  separated  by  ridges  whose  pre- 
cipitous sides  are  covered  with  tenacious 
underbrush  and  scrub  pine.  The  slope  of 
the  hills  is  nearly  always  sheer  to  the  beds 
of  the  creeks.  A  wagon  road  is  practically 
unknown,  and  the  traveler  on  horseback 
keeps  to  the  spine  of  the  ridges  where  the 
stingiest  of  trails  marks  the  only  highway 
that  is  possible. 

Above  me  rose  a  hill  which  I  wished  to 
use  as  an  elevation.  I  walked  along  the 
bed  of  a  creek  for  a  hundred  feet  before  I 
could  find  an  accessible  point.  I  tucked 
my  transit  under  one  arm  and  made  a  run- 
ning start  up  the  steep  incline. 

"  Ee-O-e,"  rang  out  down  the  creek  bed 
in  the  direction  I  had  just  come.  It  was 
the  most  uncanny  cry  I  ever  heard,  but 
from  descriptions  given  me  at  Middlesboro 
a  few  days  before  I  recognized  it  as  the 
warning  call  of  the  mountaineer. 

"Hoi'  up  thar!"  came  the  imperative 
command. 


I  steadied  myself  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
and  looked  around.  Up  the  bed  of  the 
creek  stalked  as  sinister  a  figure  as  ever  a 
lonely,  frightened  youth  gazed  upon.  Tall, 
loose-jointed  and  gaunt,  he  was  the  very 
picture  of  under-nourishment.  A  tattered 
cotton  shirt  hung  like  a  bag  over  his  stoop- 
ing shoulders  and  sunken  chest.  A  frayed 
rope  performed  the  service  of  a  belt  to  hold 
up  the  ragged  trousers  that  flapped  about 
his  shrunken  legs.  The  great,  ugly  flat  feet 
were  bare,  and  the  spreading,  prehensile  toes 
looked  as  if  they  had  never  known  the  bind- 
ing restraint  of  leather.  Under  the  faded, 
bell-crowned  hat  peered  the  smallest  and 
sharpest  of  black  eyes,  which  seemed  all 
the  sharper  and  blacker  because  of  the 
scraggly  black  beard  that  smoothed  out 
some  of  the  hollows  in  the  sunken  cheeks. 

When  he  came  up  he  looked  me  over 
with  the  furtive,  suspicious  stare  of  hos- 
tility. What  made  me  all  the  more  uneasy 
was  the  manner  with  which  he  handled  his 
old  "squirrel  gun,"  an  ancient  piece  fully 
six  feet  from  stock  to  muzzle.  1  was  some- 
what surprised  at  the  evident  antiquity  of 
the  weapon,  for  I  had  heard  that  the  moun- 
taineers were  equipped  with  firearms  of 
the  latest  pattern. 

"What  mout  you  be  doin',  stranger?"  he 
asked. 

*  This  story  deals  with  the  experiences  of  a  former 
member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  who 
spent  more  than  a  year  in  the  Cumberland  Gap  re- 
gion of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  few  dark  spots  on  the 
map  of  the  United  States  and  concerning  which  prob- 
ably less  is  known  than  of  any  other  part  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  the  stronghold  of  moonshiners  and  the 
breeding  ground  of  many  noted  feuds.  The  largest 
virgin  deposit  of  coal  in  America  lies  in  Harlan. 
Perry  and  Fletcher  counties,  Kentucky,  but  the  bit- 
ter hostility  of  the  natives  has  prevented  the  devel- 
opment of  the  field.  Practically  all  the  outside 
world  knows  of  the  region  and  its  people  has  been 
obtained  from  newspaper  correspondents  at  Middles- 
boro and  Cumberland  Gap.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
Government  surveying  party  no  one  not  a  resident 
of  the  vicinity  had  been  in  this  part  of  Kentucky, 
away  from  the  larger  towns,  for  more  than  twenty 
years. — The  Author. 
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"I'm  doing  some  survey  work  Tor  the 
Government,"   I  replied. 

"Yas,  I've  done  heerd  'bout  you,"  he 
said  with  a  softening  of  look  and  voice  that 
surprised  me.  I  had  not  expected  him  to 
take  my  statement  for  granted,  hut  I  was 
not  then  familiar  with  the  system  of 
mountain  telegraphy  and  espionage. 

"No,"  he  went  on,  "I  don't  reckon 
you're  the  feller  I'm  lookin'  fer." 

I  refrained  from  inquiry,  for  I  knew  that 
curiosity  was  resented  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

"A  feller  was  up  to  my  house  'bout  a 
hour  ago  an'  shot  one  o'  my  boys,"  he  con- 
tinued. The  tone  and  emotion  were  about 
the  same  as  he  might  have  employed  in 
making  a  statement  about  the  weather. 
"  Killed  him.  I  was  down  the  creek  at  the 
time.  I  jest  come  out  to  look  fer  him. 
He  had  on  a  blue  shirt  like  yourn,  an'  I 
thought  you  mout  be  him.  I  was  down 
the  creek  when  you  passed  me  jest  now. 
I  could  ha'  reached  out  an'  teched  you. 
Then  I  seen  you  wa'n't  the  feller.  His 
name's  Scott — from  Vuhginia.  He  kain't 
git  out  o'  here  'thout  my  seein'  him,  an' 
I'll  git  him — I'll  shore  git  him." 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  little  black 
eyes  blazed.  He  could  not  show  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  son,  but  vengeance — his 
gaunt  frame  fairly  vibrated  with  it. 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  you  took  a  second  look 
before  shooting,"  I  said  with  an  attempt  at 
a  laugh. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  been  afeered  I  wouldn't 
shoot  fair,"  he  rejoined  with  a  show  of 
pride.  "  I  allers  holler  afore  I  shoot,  an' 
I've  never  yet  shot  a  man  in  less  'n  a  hun- 
dred yards.  01'  Molly,"  he  said,  tapping 
his  squirrel  gun,  "she  never  misses  when 
I  got  my  finger  on  the  trigger.  An'  I 
never  yet  shot  a  man  in  less  'n  a  hundred 
yards. 

"Come  along  with  me  an'  I'll  show  where 
I  killed  a  man  'bout  a  year  ago,  down 
yander  to  the  spring." 

He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  down 
by  the  side  of  the  creek  until  we  came  to  a 
spring  that  bubbled  out  of  the  base  of  the 
hill. 

"The  feller  was  tryin'  to  get  out  o'  the 
country,"  said  the  mountaineer.  "  I  was 
follerin'  him  an'  seen  him  when  he  stopped 
at  the  spring  fer  a  drink.  I  was  down 
yander  by  that  big  rock.  When  I  seen 
him  stoop  I  hollered,  an'  then  I  let  him 


have  it,  an'  he  pitched  head  fummost  into 
the  spring.  But  I  wasn't  closer  'n  a  hun- 
dred yards.  An'  I'll  git  Scott  too.  He's 
a  denied  runagate  from  Vuhginia,  an'  they 
want  him  jest  as  bad  over  there  as  I  do. 
He'll  have  to  foller  the  ridges  to  git  out  o' 
yere.  He  kain't  make  it  by  the  creek  bot- 
toms." 

We  were  getting  pretty  well  acquainted 
by  this  time,  and  the  mountaineer  told  me 
his  name  was  Hensley — Bert  Hensley,  to 
distinguish  him  from  many  other  Hensleys 
in  the  county.  There  are  not  more  than  a 
score  of  names  in  eastern  Kentucky — the 
most  prominent  being  the  Howards,  Tur- 
ners, Britts,  Hensleys,  Shacklefords,  Mc- 
Coys, Marcums  and  Morgans.  Intermar- 
riages have  been  frequent  and  the  clans 
have  grown,  but  the  names  have  undergone 
little  change  through  union  with  outsiders. 
In  our  survey  we  not  only  tried  to  obtain 
the  Christian  name  along  with  the  sur- 
name, but  even  took  photographs  of  the 
owners  of  the  ground  in  order  to  make 
identification  certain. 

Hensley  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  work  up  toward  the 
head  of  the  creek. 

"My  house  is  up  that-a-way,"  he  said. 
"Come  along,  an'  have  somethin'  to  eat, 
fer  it's  nigh  onto  supper  time." 

I  was  hungry  enough  to  accept  his  invi- 
tation and  followed  him  to  his  home.  It 
was  a  small  log  cabin  of  one  room.  When 
we  entered  we  found  the  family  still  ex- 
cited over  the  killing  of  the  boy.  I  looked 
around  the  cabin  but  did  not  see  the  body. 
However,  I  abstained  from  questions. 
There  were  three  women  in  the  household 
and  seven  children.  The  youngsters  were 
whimpering  some,  but  more  from  fright 
than  anything  else.  I  was  told  that  Scott 
had  opened  fire  on  the  house  more  in  a 
spirit  of  wantonness  than  anything  else, 
and  the  boy  was  killed  during  the  fusillade. 
Why  the  man  should  have  done  anything 
of  this  sort  I  could  not  understand.  He 
was  a  fugitive  from  both  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  stirring  up  this  hornets'  nest 
had  cut  himself  off  from  the  only  possible 
haven.  The  women  were  dry-eyed  and 
vindictive.  I  did  not  hear  one  word  of 
regret,  to  say  nothing  of  grief,  over  the 
death  of  the  boy,  but  there  were  threats 
enough  to  have  given  the  murderer  shivers 
if  he  had  heard  them. 
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Supper  was  ready  before  sunset,  but  the 
sight  of  it  was  enough  to  drive  away  hun- 
ger. The  table  was  a  door  torn  away  from 
some  barn  or  cabin,  laid  over  a  half  barrel 
or  "mash  tub."  Two  rough  benches 
served  as  seats  for  the  adults  of  the  family, 
while  the  children  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  youngest  who  were  held  by  the 
women,  were  obliged  to  stand.  In  the 
center  of  the  improvised  table  stood  a  huge 
yellow  bowl  which  contained  the  food. 
This  consisted  of  cabbage  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  species  of  sauer  kraut  by 
being  soaked  in  water  until  it  had  fer- 
mented. Then  it  was  boiled  and  put  into 
the  bowl,  and  over  it  was  poured  molasses 
and  grease  obtained  from  frying  some 
rancid  pieces  of  "sow  bosom,"  as  the  "na- 
tives" snickeringly  dub  the  fat  salt  pork 
which  constitutes  their  principal  article 
of  diet  in  the  meat  line.  This  unsavory 
mixture  was  served  on  tin  plates,  and 
eaten  with  great  relish.  I  pleaded  lack  of 
appetite  and  ate  sparingly.  I  might  state 
in  passing  that  in  the  two  weeks  I  was  in 
the  neighborhood  and  forced  to  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  mountaineers  I  lost 
fourteen  pounds.  I  welcomed  the  arrival 
of  the  surveying  party,  and  the  gaunt  ap- 
pearance of  Hensley  and  his  neighbors  did 
not  puzzle  me  greatly. 

The  subject  of  conversation  during  the 
meal  was  the  "gitting"  of  Scott.  The 
women  discussed  the  topography  of  the 
mountains  and  "lowed"  this  and  that 
ridge  might  attract  the  fugitive.  They 
all  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  escape.  Hensley  slunk  out  of  the 
cabin  after  supper  and  I  made  a  bunk  for 
myself  under  a  tree  in  the  yard  where  I 
soon  fell  asleep.  I  waked  early  and  was 
lying  in  a  half  doze  after  daybreak  when  a 
faint  "  Ee-O-e,"  with  the  accent  on  the 
middle  syllable  came  to  my  ears,  followed 
by  the  far-off  crack  of  a  rifle.  In  about 
half  an  hour  Hensley  came  striding  up  to 
the  cabin  with  a  glint  of  triumph  in  his 
small  black  eyes.  The  women  were  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door  with  questioning  looks. 

"  I  told  you  I'd  git  him,"  he  said  simply. 
"  I  hollered  fust,  an'  I  wa'n't  nigher  'n  a 
hundred  yards." 

My  work  which  kept  me  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky for  more  than  a  year,  with  occasional 
details  into  the  mountains  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  western  Virginia,  made  it  quite 


clear  to  me  why  the  denizens  of  those  fast- 
nesses take  so  easily  to  "moonshining," 
or  illicit  distilling,  and  why  the  death- 
dealing  feuds  thrive  so  in  such  environ- 
ments. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  these  people  are  the 
descendants  of  the  convicts  that  were  col- 
onized in  the  Appalachian  mountains  by 
Great  Britain  before  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. They  have  never  come  in  contact 
with  the  world,  and  are  amazingly  ignorant 
of  anything  which  happens  outside  their 
immediate  neighborhood.  I  have  seen  old 
men  who  had  never  been  half  a  mile  away 
from  their  homes — whose  whole  lives  had 
been  passed  in  the  creek  bottom  where 
they  had  been  born.  There  are  a  few 
schools,  to  be  sure,  but  the  territory  is  so 
extensive  and  the  schools  are  so  few  that 
a  relatively  small  number  of  children  ever 
see  a  book. 

There  is  comparatively  little  communi- 
cation between  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Only  the  more  prosperous  own 
horses  or  mules.  In  some  sections  travel 
by  horseback  is  impossible.  Although  the 
mountains  are  not  high  the  country  is 
probably  the  roughest  in  the  United  States. 
A  meadow  is  a  rarity,  and  land  is  too 
precious  for  pasturage.  Here  and  there  a 
few  scrawny  cows  are  to  be  seen,  but  they 
belong  only  to  the  comparatively  rich,  and 
they  are  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  by 
grazing  along  the  creek  beds  and  under- 
brush. With  pastoral  life  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  inhabitants  resort  to  agriculture 
in  the  most  primitive  and  limited  way. 
Patches  of  corn,  seldom  exceeding  five 
acres  in  extent,  are  cultivated  on  the  sides 
of  hills  where  the  slope  is  frequently  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  land  is 
tilled  by  the  hoe,  for  no  horse  could  drag 
a  plow  over  such  ground. 

The  corn,  of  course,  is  used  principally 
for  making  whiskey,  a  fiery,  colorless  liquor 
that  never  is  permitted  to  age  sufficiently 
to  acquire  the  golden-brown  hue  of  the  com- 
mercial product.  The  residue  of  the  crop 
is  used  for  bread.  Except  at  the  towns 
where  there  is  a  grist  mill  the  meal  is  ob- 
tained by  crushing  the  grain — mortar  and 
pestle  fashion — by  using  a  hollowed  rock 
as  a  bowl  and  a  hard  round  stone  as  a 
pestle.  In  fact  I  never  saw  corn  meal  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way. 
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A  mother  of  three  children  at  seventeen. 


A  little  mountain  cabin. 


The  stills -are  in  the  creek  hollows,  near 
the  heads  of  the  streams.  They  are  always 
in  secluded  spots  where  the  approaches  can 
be  carefully  guarded.  Sometimes  they 
are  in  caves.  There  is  a  big  still  in  an  im- 
mense cave  under  the  Cumberland  Gap 
tunnel  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
road  which  has  given  the  revenue  officers  no 
end  of  trouble.  This  cavern  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Government  agents 
ever  will  find  the  plant,  whose  output  sup- 
plies half  the  bars  of  the  towns  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles.  It  is  a  labyrinth  of 
subterranean  chambers,  many  of  which 
contain  small  lakes,  connecting  with  others. 
It  is  possible  to  paddle  for  hours  along  the 
underground  waterway  in  a  "dug-out," 
but  I  should  advise  no  one  to  attempt  it 
without  a  guide,  and  if  a  revenue  agent 
should  try  it  even  under  those  circum- 
stances he  would  be  likely  to  get  lost. 

You  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  running 
down  illicit  stills.  They  are  up  against  a 
losing  game  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
The  "moonshiners"  have  a  perfect  scout 
system.  If  you  don't  believe  it  you  might 
hire  a  white  horse  at  Middlesboro  and  take 
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a  horseback  ride  through  the  mountains. 
As  the  sheriff  always  rides  a  white  horse 
the  chances  are  you  will  not  get  shot  until 
you  have  been  given  a  chance  to  explain 
yourself.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  ridden 
well  into  the  hills  you  will  hear  the  blood- 
curdling "  Ee-O-e,"  and  then  another  far- 
ther on  which  sounds  almost  like  an  echo. 
And  so  from  ridge  to  ridge  you  will  hear 
your  approach  heralded,  until  the  whole 
mountainside  knows  of  your  coming,  and 
all  the  while  you  have  seen  nothing  but 
the  scrub  pine  on  the  ridges  and  the  under- 
brush along  the  creek  beds.  The  white 
horse  is  easily  seen,  and  it  is  hinted  that 
this  is  the  reason  the  sheriff  and  deputy 
marshals  always  have  mounts  of  this  color. 
But  afoot  or  horseback  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enter  the  country  without  hav- 
ing the  announcement  spread  broadcast. 

The  best  shots  in  the  world  are  the  Ken- 
tucky mountaineers.  The  West  has  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  them.  When  it  comes 
to  "pulling  a  gun"  quickly  and  shooting 
accurately  the  most  expert  of  frontier  bad 
men  would  appear  slow  and  clumsy  by  the 
side  of  many  of  these  mountain  outlaws. 
They  learn  to  shoot  almost  as  soon  as  they 
graduate  from  the  cradle.     Many  of  their 
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sports  relate  to  shooting.  The  proprietor 
of  the  crossroads  store  has  a  shooting  gal- 
lery in  his  establishment,  where  in  other 
localities  you  might  find  a  slot  machine. 
In  one  store  I  saw  a  wheel  about  half  the 
size  of  a  spinning-wheel  with  pieces  of  card- 
board containing  numbers  on  the  different 
spokes.  The  charge  was  "nipence"  (ten 
cents)  a  shot,  and  the  participant  picked 
his  number.  The  prizes  ranged  all  the  way 
from  a  box  of  cartridges  to  a  bag  of  corn 
meal  or  a  side  of  "sow  bosom,"  according 
to  the  size  of  the  piece  of  cardboard  se- 
lected. The  wheel  was  given  a  swift  whirl 
by  the  storekeeper,  but  judging  from  the 
shooting  I  saw  I  could  not  find  out  wherein 
he  derived  any  profit  from  the  contriv- 
ance. 

During  feud  times  the  combatants  are 
regular  walking  arsenals.  I  saw  old 
Shackleford  when  trouble  was  brewing  be- 
tween himself  and  old  Lije  Howard  which 
threatened  to  involve  the  clans,  but  finally 
was  settled  peacefully.  He  carried  a  Win- 
chester .45-90,  and  his  supply  of  six- 
shooters  would  have  stocked  a  pawnshop 
window.  He  had  one  in  each  bootleg,  two 
in  leather  holsters  at  his  belt,  one  in  a 
holster  under  the  left  armpit  and  another 


in  a  holster  inside  his  shirt  just  where  it 
buttoned  in  front  over  his  chest — six  re- 
volvers in  all.  Thus  accoutered  he  could 
draw  a  gun  in  any  position  in  which  he 
might  be  surprised.  I  was  told  that  the 
holster  in  the  shirt  front  was  the  favorite 
one,  as  the  weapon  could  be  flashed  out 
with  incredible  rapidity. 

As  a  usual  thing  the  firearms  are  of  the 
latest  pattern.  These  mountaineers  may 
be  a  little  slow  when  it  comes  to  modern 
methods  of  farming  or  grinding  corn,  but 
there  is  little  they  don't  know  about  up- 
to-date  guns.  The  automatic  Colt's  .38, 
model  of  1903,  had  made  its  appearance 
among  them  within  two  months  after  it  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  factory.  We  were 
offered  any  price  we  chose  to  name  for  two 
Luger  magazine  pistols  which  we  had  in 
our  surveying  camp.  This  was  the  time 
when  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  clash 
between  Shackleford  and  Lije  Howard. 

I  saw  Abe  McCoy,  of  Hatfield-McCoy 
fame,  do  some  shooting  that  would  make 
anything  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show 
look  cheap.  A  fellow  surveyor  and  my- 
self had  left  camp  the  day  before  and  the 
following  night  we  rode  up  to  one  of  the 
more   prosperous   mountain   farm    houses 
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and  asked  for  supper  and  lodging.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  another  man  rode  up. 
It  is  probable  he  would  not  have  stopped 
had  he  seen  our  horses  for  that  would  have 
warned  him  of  the  presence  of  strangers. 
Once  in  the  house  he  did  not  care  to 
draw  back.  He  interested  us  greatly,  al- 
though we  did  not  learn  until  the  next 
morning  that  he  was  Abe  McCoy,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  family  that  had 
impressed  itself  so  indelibly  on  the  bloody 
history  of  three  states.  He  ate  supper 
with  us  in  silence,  eyeing  my  companion, 
a  Harvard  graduate,  and  myself  in  a  sly, 
suspicious  manner.  He  sat  opposite  us  at 
the  table,  and  never  was  his  back  turned 
to  us.  There  was  the  danger  that  we 
might  be  deputy  marshals  or  revenue 
agents,  and  he  took  no  chances. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  his  distrust  might 
fade  after  a  while,  but  it  did  not.  He 
brought  his  horse  around  to  the  front  of 
the  cabin,  saddled  and  bridled,  with  the 
bit  slipped  out  of  the  animal's  mouth.  At 
the  slightest  alarm  he  could  have  been  in 
full  flight  in  a  few  seconds.  He  sat  around 
with  the  rest  of  us,  but  talked  little,  and 
never  once  did  his  eyes  leave  us  two — the 
strangers  in  the  group.  That  night  my 
comrade  and  I  went  to  bed  in  the  room 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  but  McCoy  sat 
in  a  chair  tilted  against  the  side  of  the 
chimney,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes.  The  two  six-shooters  at  his  belt 
were  in  plain  view,  and  I  saw  the  butts  of 
two  others  peeping  from  his  boot  tops.  As 
I  found  out  afterwards  he  had  two  more, 
one  in  the  armpit  holster  and  another  in 
the  shirt  front  holster. 

It  was  not  an  entirely  restful  night. 
Every  time  I  stirred  in  the  bed  I  saw  Mc- 
Coy move  slightly.  His  arms  were  folded 
across  his  chest,  and  I  believe  if  he  had 
seen  the  least  suspicious  movement  from 
us  the  revolver  under  his  left  shoulder 
would  have  leaped  from  its  hiding  place. 

He  got  up  before  we  did,  and  before  we 
ate  breakfast  we  were  told  who  he  was. 
We  instantly  tried  in  every  way  to  get 
acquainted  with  him,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing him  of  our  harmlessness  to  the  ex- 
tent of  getting  him  to  ride  with  us  when  we 
left.  But  his  watchfulness  never  deserted 
him,  and  he  politely  but  firmly  insisted 
that  we  ride  ahead.  By  degrees  we  drew 
him  out,  and  in  his  quiet  way  he  became 


almost  talkative.  He  told  us  he  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  feud  with  the  Hatfields. 

"  It's  b'  ^  so  long  sence  it  begun  though, 
I  don't  know  what  it  started  'bout,"  he 
admitted  in  response  to  a  question. 

"  I  suppose  you  arc  quite  a  shot,"  said 
my  companion  as  we  came  to  the  creek 
where  we  were  to  part  company. 

"Yas,  I  kin  shoot  some,"  said  McCoy 
modestly. 

Then  we  importuned  him  to  give  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  skill.  He  seemed  a  trifle 
reluctant,  and  once  more  a  shadow  of  dis- 
trust flitted  across  his  lean  face.  But  we 
urged  him  frantically  and  finally  he  yielded. 

"Ary  one  o'  you  boys  got  four  bits?"  he 
asked. 

The  Harvard  man  raked  out  half  a  dol- 
lar. McCoy  then  placed  us  about  thirty 
feet  apart,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  was  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  take  care  of  us  one  at 
a  time  in  case  he  saw  any  signs  of  treachery 
on  our  part. 

"Pitch  up  the  coin,"  ordered  McCoy. 

My  companion  obeyed.  Two  shots 
cracked  out.  There  stood  McCoy,  smiling 
grimly,  unarmed  so  far  as  we  could  ob- 
serve. Neither  one  of  us  had  seen  him 
draw  a  gun  or  put  it  back,  so  marvelously 
quick  had  he  been.  Nor  could  we  find  the 
coin.  But  McCoy  went  right  to  the  spot 
and  picked  it  up.  It  had  a  hole  almost 
through  the  center  and  another  near  the 
edge  where  the  milling  had  been  shot 
away.  The  first  shot  must  have  knocked 
the  coin  a  considerable  distance  and  that 
he  should  have  hit  it  the  second  time 
seems  unbelievable.  It  is  still  a  mystery 
which  revolver  he  used,  although  he  prob- 
ably employed  the  one  in  his  shirt  front 
holster.  We  tried  to  get  him  to  tell  us  but 
he  evaded  the  question. 

"Thar's  tricks  in  all  trades,  boys,"  he 
laughed.*  "This  is  mine,  an'  it's  done  took 
me  a  long  while  to  larn  it." 

We  rode  away  and  he  was  still  by  the 
ford  watching  us  when  we  turned  and 
waved  good-by. 

Probably  the  most  respected  citizen  in 
the  mountainside  is  old  Shackleford,  who 
lives  at  the  head  of  Poor  Fork  Creek,  in 
Perry  County.  Shackleford  is  getting  old 
now — he  must  be  about  seventy,  but  there 
is  no  adventurous,  fire-eating  youth  who 
cares  to  try  conclusions  with  him.  Tco 
many  have  attempted  that  and  died.     He 
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has  a  record  of  thirty-eight  "killings"  to 
his  credit,  a  record  that  no  Western  des- 
perado from  Las  Vegas  to  the  Canadian 
line  has  ever  equaled.  He  has  been  shot 
from  ambush,  but  he  has  survived  his 
wounds,  although  this  much  cannot  be  said 
of  the  man  that  shot  first.  His  neighbors 
stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  he  is  said  to  bear 
a  charmed  life.  His  cabin  is  decorated 
with  coon  skins,  and  over  the  front  door  is 
nailed  the  skin  of  the  biggest  rattlesnake 
ever  killed  in  the  Kentucky  mountains. 
Shackleford's  most  dreaded  antagonist  in 
a  fight  was  his  wife,  and  he  killed  her  several 
years  ago  in  a  domestic  brawl.  The  mili- 
tant old  lady  was  given  an  imposing  resting 
place.  She  was  buried  on  the  top  of  Har- 
lan Peak,  and  her  grave  was  dug  eight  feet 
deep.  Shackleford  has  directed  that  he  be 
buried  just  above  her  when  he  dies. 

"  I  want  folks  to  know  that  I  come  out 
on  top,"  he  said  in  giving  his  instructions. 

Lije  Howard,  the  head  of  the  Howard 
clan,  is  another  bullet-scarred  veteran. 
He  has  a  record  of  twenty-nine  "killings." 
He  is  at  least  eighty  years  old  now,  but 
when  he  was  seventy-five  he  led  his  fol- 
lowers against  the  Turners  and  performed 
as  valiant  service  as  any  of  his  grand- 
children. I  have  stopped  frequently  at 
his  house  on  Skin  Quarter  Creek,  and  sel- 
dom have  met  a  more  genial  old  chap  or 
one  that  could  tell  a  better  story. 

Pat  Morgan,  an  adherent  of  the  Howards 
who  lives  on  Still  House  Creek,  lays  claim 
to  twenty-six  notches  on  his  gun;  Bill  Hens- 
ley  of  Jesse's  Creek  to  twenty-four.  In 
fact  the  prominence  of  a  man  in  the  com- 
munity seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  he  has  killed  in  feud. 

Even  the  women  give  a  pretty  good  ac- 
count of  themselves.  Several  years  ago 
the  owner  of  some  valuable  coal  lands 
hired  "Shot  Steve"  Daniel  and  his  wife  to 
remain  on  his  land  as  tenants  to  keep  the 
squatters  from  taking  his  title  away  from 
him.  It  was  a  bitter  struggle  for  Steve 
and  he  died  from,  wounds  received  one  day 
when  he  wandered  too  far  from  the  house. 
His  wife  took  up  the  fight  and  held  the 
fort.  Her  children  were  killed,  but  she 
stayed  on,  giving  as  good  as  her  foes  sent. 
One  day  while  she  was  washing  clothes 
down  at  the  creek  a  man  stole  up  behind 
her  and  struck  her  over  the  head  with  the 
stock  of  a  rifle.     She  grappled  with  him, 


threw  him  and  held  his  head  under  water 
until  he  strangled  to  death.  She  stayed 
long  enough  to  give  her  employer  clear 
title,  but  she  paid  for  it  by  losing  her  whole 
family. 

One  night  I  stopped  with  another  mem- 
ber of  our  party  at  the  house  of  Marcus 
Howard.  He  was  not  at  home  but  his 
wife  gave  us  supper  and  we  went  to  bed  in 
a  room  adjoining  the  kitchen.  Late  that 
night  Marcus  Howard  returned,  and  his 
first  inquiry  was  about  the  strange  horses 
in  the  barn. 

"Oh,  they  belong  to  a  couple  o'  them 
surveyor  fellers,"  she  replied. 

"How  do  you  know  they  are  survey- 
ors?" he  sneered. 

One  word  led  to  another  and  soon  there 
was  a  quarrel.  Howard  picked  up  the 
lamp  and  hurled  it  at  his  wife.  Above  the 
crashing  of  the  glass  I  heard  her  shout: 

"You  make  another  move  an'  I'll  put  a 
bullet  through  yore  old  thick  head.  I  tell 
you  I  know  them  fellers  is  surveyors." 

"Well,  mabbe  they  are,"  was  his  sullen 
reply.  "  Put  up  yore  gun  an'  go  git  a  taller 
dip.     I  don't  like  to  set  in  the  dark." 

It  looked  very  much  like  a  back  down  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  it 
was  all  the  more  impressive  because  his 
brother,  Jim  Howard,  is  the  man  who  was 
accused  of  killing  Goebel. 

I  had  another  experience  with  a  member 
of  the  Howard  family  that  came  near  re- 
sulting seriously  for  me.  Britt  Howard 
had  a  pack  of  worthless  fox-hounds  that 
used  to  stream  out  and  howl  and  snap  at 
the  feet  of  our  horses  every  time  one  of  us 
passed.  One  day  I  was  going  by  riding  a 
vicious  Government  mule  Two -hounds 
ran  out  and  began  barking  and  snapping  at 
his  heels.  My  mount  probably  was  re- 
lated to  the  brute  that  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb  bearing  on  the  kicking  qualities 
of  the  Government  mule.  He  laid  back 
his  ears  and  let  fly  with  his  hind  feet.  He 
crushed  the  skull  of  one  hound  and  caved 
in  the  ribs  of  the  other  so  that  he  died  after 
giving  a  faint  whine.  Britt  Howard's  wife 
saw  the  whole  performance  and  she  called 
out  to  me  as  I  started  to  ride  on. 

"How  come  you  to  shoot  them  dawgs?" 
she  cried. 

"  I  didn't  shoot  them,"  I  replied. 

"Yas,  you  did,  fer  I  seen  you  pull  yer 
gun,"  she  asserted  brazenly. 
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"I  haven't  any  gun,"  I  said. 

"Well,  1  have,"  she  shouted.  "You 
come  back  yere  an'  pay  fer  them  dawgs." 

I  didn't  care  to  argue  with  her  and  rode 
on  as  fast  as  I  could  urge  my  mule. 

That  night  the  cook  told  me  that  Britt 
Howard  was  around  camp  looking  for  me 
and  swearing  he  would  "git"  me.  I  tried 
to  pass  it  off  as  a  joke,  but  the  next  day  it 
looked  more  serious.  Howard  had  paid 
another  call  and  his  proposition  was  this: 
Either  I  was  to  eat  the  dogs  or  he  would 
"git"  me.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  position, 
for  I  knew  the  temper  of  the  man  I  had  to 
deal  with.  That  day  while  I  was  out  on 
field  work  I  saw  a  man  in  the  valley  be- 
low, following  the  very  trail  I  had  taken  up 
the  mountain.  It  was  Howard  tracking 
me.  As  he  had  not  seen  me  I  made  haste 
to  get  back  to  camp.  That  night  the  chief 
of  our  party  had  a  talk  with  Howard  and 
detailed  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the 
killing  of  his  hounds,  Howard  went  home 
and  examined  the  bodies  of  the  dogs  and 
found  that  they  had  died  from  the  hoofs 
of  a  mule  instead  of  bullets.  I  was  ab- 
solved from  blame.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday  and  Howard  came  to  our  camp 
with  his  family  and  shook  hands  with  me. 
I  took  their  photographs  and  we  became 
good  friends  from  that  time  on. 

As  might  be  inferred,  the  social  graces 
are  not  assiduously  cultivated.  Dances 
are  numerous — the  "natives"  call  them 
"knockdowns."  The  waltz  and  two-step 
are  unknown  at  these  gatherings,  and  the 
sole  number  on  the  programme  is  a  mixture 
of  the  old  Virginia  reel  and  a  quadrille. 
The  ladies  are  not  ungraceful,  but  the  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  vie  with  one  another  to  see 
who  can  "stomp"  hardest  on  the  floor  go- 
ing through  the  figures.  I  have  looked  on 
at  several  of  these  functions,  but  the  music 
always  consisted  of  one  tune,  called  "Sour- 
wood  Mountain."  Sometimes  as  many  as 
three  fiddles  would  be  squeaking,  but  they 
always  ground  out  the  same  dreary  lilt. 

Illicit  distilling,  feuds  and  dances,  how- 
ever, do  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the 
religious  side  of  their  lives.  The  moun- 
taineers are  all  Baptists,  but  the  clashes  be- 
tween the  different  sects  would  keep  a 
dozen  denominations  in  hot  water.  The 
three  divisions  are  known  as  the  "  Feet 
Washers,"  the  "Muddy  Heads"  and  the 
"Soup    Eaters."     The    "Feet    Washers" 


perform  the  humble  task  of  washing  one 
another's  feet  at  stated  periods.  The 
"Muddy  Heads"  get  their  name  from  the 
custom  of  anointing  the  head  with  wet 
earth,  and  I  was  told  that  the  "Soup  Eat- 
ers" partook  of  broth  at  communion. 
During  the  winter  season  "protracted 
meeting"  is  held  and  the  whole  community 
indulges  in  a  carnival  of  church  going. 
The  ordinary  services  are  conducted  by  a 
local  preacher  or  "exhorter"  who  is  not  a 
licensed  minister.  No  collections  are  taken 
up  except  when  the  visiting  circuit  preacher 
comes  once  a  year.  Instead  of  the  church 
offering  the  local  preacher  has  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  selling  whiskey  at  the  con- 
clusion of  services.  It  is  not  considered 
etiquette  for  any  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  interfere  with  this  perquisite. 

As  the  "exhorter"  has  not  the  right  to 
hold  funeral  services,  the  formal  obsequies 
over  the  dead  are  conducted  only  once  a 
year  unless  the  circuit  minister  happens  to 
make  the  rounds  more  frequently.  With 
the  natural  death  rate  accelerated  some- 
what by  feuds  and  quarrels  at  dances  a 
goodly  roll  of  names  frequently  figures  in 
the  blanket  funeral  sermon  when  it  finally 
is  preached. 

One  day  a  funeral  party  passed  one  of 
our  camps.  It  was  composed  of  a  man 
and  his  wife — a  mere  girl  of  fifteen — riding 
on  a  "jug-head,"  as  a  mule  is  called.  The 
man,  who  rode  in  front,  carried  a  small 
box  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  while 
the  weeping  child  wife  held  in  her  hand  a 
mattock,  or  grubbing  hoe.  They  went  on 
up  the  creek  where  they  dug  the  little 
grave,  and  returned  about  an  hour  later. 
The  name  of  the  child  was  mentioned  in  the 
general  funeral  service  which  took  place 
three  months  afterward. 

We  had  a  good  chance  to  see  how  relig- 
ious controversies  are  settled  when  we 
moved  up  into  Perry  County.  The  "  Feet 
Washers"  and  "Muddy  Heads"  had  joined 
forces  and  built  a  church  on  the  crest  of  a 
ridge,  the  usual  site  for  public  edifices. 
Everything  went  well  until  it  came  to  the 
question  of  dedicating  the  place  of  worship, 
and  on  this  point  the  jarring  sects  could 
not  agree.  Word  of  impending  trouble 
had  reached  our  camp  which  was  about 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  new  church,  and 
we  were  on  the  lookout  for  developments. 
The  people  began  streaming  by  our  tents 
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by  daybreak  although  the  hour  set  for  the 
services  was  ten  o'clock.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful Easter  morning,  and  there  was  no  lack 
of  color  in  the  print  frocks  of  the  women, 
while  the  men  were  loaded  down  wilh 
enough  "hardware"  to  have  awed  a  regi- 
ment of  militia. 

What  amazed  us  was  the  utter  lack  of 
timidity  shown  by  the  women.  They  knew 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  clash,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  wholesale  shooting  did  not 
prevent  their  going  or  check  their  gayety. 

And  there  was  plenty  of  "trouble."  The 
"Feet  Washers"  captured  the  church  at 
the  start  and  began  services.  Then  thr' 
"Muddy  Heads"  registered  a  protest 
The  shooting  kept  up  for  thirty  minutes  by 
the  watch,  but  the  execution  was  not  as 
great  as  might  have  been  expected.  Three 
"Feet  Washers"  and  two  "Muddy  Heads" 
were  killed  and  about  a  dozen  wounded 
altogether.  The  "Muddy  Heads"  came 
out  victorious,  but  they  were  magnani- 
mous. They  postponed  the  dedication 
and  proposed  a  dance  instead,  to  which 
their  opponents  were  invited.  The  dance 
lasted  until  early  Monday  morning. 

Admirers  of  feminine  beauty  would  do 
well  to  hunt  elsewhere  for  objects  upon 
which  to  bestow  their  adoration.  The 
mountain  Venus  is  a  being  I  never  saw  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  it  is  probable  that 
she  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  write  entertaining  fiction  stories  about 
"moonshiners."  Early  marriages  are  the 
rule,  and  I  have  seen  one  girl  of  seventeen 
who  was  a  mother  of  three  robust  children, 
and  the  case  was  not  considered  uncom- 
mon. 

Families  are  large,  and  it  is  not  a  rare 
thing  to  see  fifteen  or  sixteen  children  in 
one  household.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
they  seem  to  be  an  ill-nourished  lot,  un- 
kempt and  ignorant,  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  poor  whites  in  the  mountains 
of  the  South.  They  are  vastly  superior 
to  the  natives  of  extreme  eastern  Ten- 
nessee where  idiocy  is  so  prevalent  owing 
to  indiscriminate  marriages  in  the  same 
family — if  such  a  term  as  marriage  can  be 
applied  to  the  slipshod  ceremony  by  which 
the  union  of  the  sexes  is  celebrated.  It  is 
an  error,  however,  to  make  the  same 
charge  against  the  Kentucky  mountaineers, 


for  mismating  is  no  more  the  rule  ;imong 
them  than  in  any  community  where  ig- 
norance is  widespread. 

Although  they  are  a  sociable  people 
among  themselves  when  not  at  feud,  there 
are  certain  rules  of  etiquette  which  it  is  not 
wise  for  any  one  to  transgress.  When  a 
family  goes  away  for  a  day  the  door  of  the 
cabin  is  closed  and  a  sock  or  a  handkerchief 
is  hung  over  the  lintel.  This  means  that 
the  family  will  return  before  nightfall,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  wait  for  them  if  you 
please.  If  a  shirt  or  some  larger  garment 
is  suspended  it  signifies  that  the  occupants 
have  gone  away  for  a  long  visit,  and  they 
don't  care  to  have  visitors  prying  around 
in  their  absence.  It  is  a  gentle  hint  to 
move  on. 

During  our  stay  among  the  mountaineers 
we  were  treated  with  consideration  and  at 
times  hospitably.  We  always  took  care, 
however,  to  say  or  do  nothing  that  would 
give  offense.  It  is  true  that  we  were  pro- 
tected by  the  prestige  of  the  Government, 
and  satisfied  their  suspicion  as  to  our  not 
being  allied  in  any  way  with  the  revenue 
service.  If  we  stumbled  onto  a  still  we 
shut  our  eyes,  and  manifested  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  curiosity. 

Other  intruders  have  not  been  treated  so 
well.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
a  corporation  owning  some  coal  lands  sent 
a  surveying  party  into  the  mountains 
under  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
United  States  troops.  They  got  a  wither- 
ing reception.  The  springs  were  poisoned 
and  their  men  were  picked  off  from  the 
cliffs  and  underbrush.  The  milk  sold  to 
them  was  poisoned.  The  cows  were  fed 
on  a  weed  that  grows  in  the  mountains  and 
those  who  partook  of  the  milk  were  stricken 
with  a  fatal  malady  known  as  "milk  sick," 
with  convulsions  similar  to  the  symptoms 
of  strychnine  poisoning.  One  night  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  party  had  the  camp 
pitched  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  in  a  sheltered 
place.  The  mountaineers  gathered  in 
force  and  rolled  bowlders  down  on  them 
and  nearly  wiped  the  party  out  of  exis- 
tence. The  venture  was  abandoned  in 
despair  and  it  was  not  until  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  undertook  the 
work  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  mineral  resources  of  the  countrv. 
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IT  was  such  a  storm  as  sweeps  over  the 
Great  Smokies  perhaps  once  in  ten 
years.  And  if,  geographically,  we 
were  in  the  "Sunny  South,"  no  less  in- 
disputably were  we  snowed  in. 

Yet  the  "gun  cabin"  was  the  snuggest 
of  masculine  abiding-places.  There  was 
no  lack  of  blankets  for  the  night.  From 
the  heat-cracked  rafters  above  us  hung 
great  twists  of  home-grown  tobacco.  In 
the  "house  cabin,"  to  which  we  were 
presently  digging  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion, was  that  most  lovable  of  ancient 
dames,  Aunt  Georgina,  prepared  to  give 
herself  wholly  to  cooking  and  "doing"  for 
us.  When,  too,  she  made  us  visitation, 
it  was  to  bring  down  another  piggin  of 
apples,  or  a  big  brown  bowl  of  butternuts. 

Best  of  all,  Baldy's  huge  fireplace  was 
such  a  one  as  compels  every  man  to  tell  all 
the  tales  that  are  in  him.  About  it  were 
now  assembled  that  hoary  and  worshipful 
snake-hunter,  Captain  Jimmy;  that  one- 
time carpet-bagger,  but  now  most  popular 
of  citizens,  the  Cove  postmaster;  old  Andy 
Chatterson,  the  Diogenes  of  timber- 
lookers;  Baldy  himself,  and  "little"  Bud 
Tivey,  his  worthy  second  in  fame  as  a 
slaughterer  of  bears;  and  lastly,  our  two 
selves.  And,  to  complete  my  preface,  I 
can  only  say  that  during  the  three  days 
which  followed,  the  stories  came  faster 
than  the  memory  of  any  two  mortals 
could  make  a  note  of  them. 

Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  high,  philo- 
sophical conversation  to  give  befitting  in- 
troduction to  each  succeeding  narrative. 

Thus  it  was  that  first  evening,  that, 
after  a  discussion  of  considerable  length 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  human  intellect, 
Baldy  put  another  log  on  the  fire,  and  then 
desired  to  ask  the  assembled  company  two 
questions.     We  paused  to  hear  them. 


"In  the  first  place,  is  logic  logic?" 

There  could  be  no  disputing  it  whatever! 

"And  is  reason  reason? — Couldn't  be 
two  kinds  of  it,  now?" 

No,  most  plainly,  there  could  not  be  two 
kinds  of  reason. 

"Then,"  said  Baldy,  "will  you  all  jest 
explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  betwixt  two 
men  there  can  come  up  somethin'  which 
the  logic  and  reason  of  one  makes  him  look 
at  square  from  the  gee  side,  and  the  logic 
and  reason  of  the  other -square  from  the 
haw?" 

Aristotle  is  unhappily  deceased,  and 
Immanuel  Kant  has  followed  him.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  question  which  could 
hardly  look  to  be  answered  upon  this 
unguided  planet!  For  the  time  we  sat 
gazing  at  each  other  as  it  were  in  awe. 

But  Baldy,  as  we  might  have  guessed, 
had  not  put  his  question  in  any  spirit  of 
inconsequent  sophistry.  He  had  in  his 
mind  a  concrete  example.  And  he  was 
soon  laying  before  us  the  lamentable  case 
of  Bucky  Wilson  and  Deef  Mc Kinney: 

"This"  here  Bucky  and  Deef  were  two 
fellers  that  was  attached  to  each  other  like 
David  and  Johnson,  as  ye  might  say. 
But  with  them  it  come  just  like  what  I've 
said, — right  when  they  were  friendliest, 
too.     And  I'll  tell  ye  how  it  come. 

"Thar's  been  a  considerable  number  of 
copper  excitements  in  the  hills  hereabouts, 
as  you  all  know,  and  in  one  of  them  these 
two  fellers  took  to  prospectin'.  Well,  as 
pardners  they  were  suited  to  each  other 
about  as  dove-tailin*  as  any  two  men 
could  be.  Old  Deef, — but  before  I  go 
furder  I'd  ought  to  explain  that  Deef  was 
called  so  because  he  was  so.  It  was  the 
only  nickname  I  ever  see  any  good  in,  too. 
For  if  he  hadn't  been  called  that,  nobody'd 
a  knowed  he   was    deef,    and   by  talkin' 
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'Oh,  Jerushy!      Oh,  sufferin'  saints!' — And  then  he'd  drop  off  a  thirty- 
foot  ledge   .   .   ,   with  hot  b'ar  froth  hittin'  the  back  of  his  neck." 
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nateral  to  him  and  forcin'  him  to  own  up 
to  it,  would  a  been  etamally  hurtin'  of 
his  feelin's.  For  Deef  he  was  a  tarrible 
sensitive  and  bashful  kind  of  feller. 

"  But  he  could  always  understand 
Bucky,  all  right.  And  Bucky,  he  had  all 
the  confidence  thar  was  in  Deef.  Bucky 
knowed  wood-craft  like  he'd  b'ar-hunted 
all  his  life.  And  Deef,  if  he  was  a  little 
timid  about  wild  critturs,  he  could  keep 
camp  in  order  like  a  wife.  Bucky  was 
mighty  keerless;  he  was  always  leavin'  his 
things  around  jest  whar  they  fell.  But 
Deef,  bein'  such  a  watchin'-over,  motherly 
sort  of  old  galoot,  he'd  put  'em  away,  and 
tidy  up  for  both,  and  be  glad  to  do  it. 

"So  thar  they  were  whar  I'd  started 
them,  out  prospectin'  that  fall  after 
copper.  If  they  weren't  findin'  anything, 
on  the  other  hand  they  weren't  losin 
nothin',  and  they  were  jest  workin'  along 
happy  as  two  b'ars  in  persimmon  time. 
You'd  a  said  that  there  wasn't  anything 
anunder  the  stars  that  could  come  be- 
twixt them.  But  somethin'  did,  and  a 
b'ar  it  was. 

"For,  one  afternoon,  Bucky  he  was 
trailin'  back  over  Rocky  Gap  when  he 
comes  bang  on  a  gum  tree  up  which  a  b'ar 
had  gone,  and  down  which, — though 
Bucky  couldn't  see  anything  through  the 
thick  of  the  leaves, — thar  was  no  evidence 
that  a  b'ar  had  come  again. 

"'What  would  be  evidence?' — Why, 
when  a  b'ar  climbs  a  tree,  his  claws  leave 
long,  rippin'  t'ars  in  the  bark.  But  when 
he  comes  down,  they  only  leave  jabs,  like 
nail-holes.  And  soon,  too,  Bucky  hears 
that  lad,  stirrin'  somewhars  up  thar  in  a 
crotch.  It  wa'n't  a  very  big  gum  tree, 
but  it  was  mighty  branchy  and  close  set. 

"'Hm!'says  Bucky,  'I  guess  I'll  keep  ye 
here  till  I  go  down  to  the  saw-mill  shanties 
and  git  me  a  gun.'  For  it  was  nearder  to 
the  saw-mill  than  it  was  to  camp.  So  he 
off  with  his  corjuroy  coat,  and,  though 
he'd  always  been  powerful  fond  of  that 
coat,  and  fonder  of  it  every  y'ar  he  wore 
it,  he  takes  and  wrops  it  round  that  tree, 
and  ties  the  sleeves  on  the  other  side. 
That's  a  mock-snare  that's  due  to  keep  any 
b'ar  from  comin'  to  the  ground  till  he  dies 
and  falls  down,  or  till  the  tree  is  struck  by 
lightnin'.  And  havin'  so  fixed  things, 
Bucky  starts  off  for  the  saw-mill  shanties. 

"Now  part  of  his  way  is  through  a  bit  of 


low,  wooded  marsh.  And  though  by  then 
it's  sun-down,  and  gloamy,  all  of  a  sudden 
his  eyes  bring  up  on  a  trail  like  he'd  never 
seen  before.  You'd  a  said  that  the  worm 
of  Neil  McQueen's  fifteen-gallon  still  had 
been  straighted  out,  and  drug  through  it. 
And  while  Bucky's  standin',  hands  on 
knees,  and  tryin'  to  study  it  out,  over  a 
log  jest  ahead  of  him  he  ketches  sight  of  a 
wood-chuck  lookin'.  But  the  quar'  part 
of  it  is  that  that  wood-chuck  don't  seem 
anyways  askurred  of  him!  He  walks  up 
to  it,  meanin'  to  belt  some  of  the  sassiness 
out  of  it  with  the  stick  he's  carryin',  when, 
■ — 'B-r-r-r-r!  — Z-r-r!  B-r-r-^ee-eel — That 
wood-chuck's  the  grandaddy  of  rattle- 
snakes, that  what  that  wood-chuck  is! — 
one  bigger  even,  I  reckon,  than  I've  ever 
see'd!  And  rattlers,  even  lettle  ones,  are 
the  one  thing  in  natur'  that  can  give  Bucky 
the  heart-quake.  He  never  could  abide 
to  have  'em  around  at  all! 

"  By  the  le'p  he'd  made  he'd  bar'ly  got 
out  of  the  way  in  time,  and,  as  he  owned 
himself  after'ard,  five  minutes  later  his 
hand  was  shakin'  yit  so  he  could  hardly 
lift  his  pint  flask.  Nor  that  pint  didn't 
stiddy  his  nerves,  either.  He  keeps  on 
a-goin'  till  he  gits  to  the  saw-mill.  And 
thar  he  drinks  two  quarts  more,  and  then 
another  quart  so  he  can  have  some  con- 
fidence in  him  to  tell  about  it.  But,  'y 
jing,  by  that  time,  a  leetle  more  and  he'd 
been  in  danger  of  bein'  drunk!  Even  yit 
he  don't  know  but  what  he  might  a  been 
if  he  hadn't  laid  right  down  in  the  saw-dust 
behind  the  mill  and  slep'  till  next  day 
afternoon. 

"Well,  thar  was  old  Deef  left  back  in 
camp  over  night  by  himself.  But  that 
don't  bother  him  much,  for  it's  happened 
afore.  He  allows  Bucky's  gone  back  to 
the  Cove  to  git  more  bacon.  But  when  it 
comes  on  twelve  o'clock  next  day  and  no 
Bucky,  he  allows  he'll  go  out  and  work 
along  the  trail  he  knew  he'd  likely  took, 
and  scar'  up  some  tidin's  of  him.  Knowin' 
Bucky,  he's  no  ways  anxious;  he's  mer'ly 
feelin'  lonesome  for  his  pardner.  And 
bimeby,  shore  enough,  he  comes  on  that 
tree  that  Bucky's  corjuroy  coat  is  wrapped 
around ! 

"Now  that  b'ar's  been  up  thar  goin'  on 
to  the  second  day  by  then.  And  while  a 
b'ar's  willin'  to  interrupt  his  feedin'  for 
four  months  at  a  time  in  winter,  durin'  the 
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nut  and  mast  season  he  thinks  four  hours 
is  a  mortial  long  stretch  between  meals. 
But  Deef,  not  only  has  he  never  heerd 
nothin'  about  puttin'  up  bluffs  on  b'ars 
that-a-way,  but  he's  jest  as  deef  as  ever. 
He  don't  know  the  lang'age  bein'  poured 
on  him  from  up  thar  from  the  restlin'  of 
them  black  gum  leaves.  All  he  thinks  is: 
'Tcbck!  Bucky's  keerless  as  ever!  Whare're 
he's  gone,  here's  his  coat  he's  left  behind 
him.  Nary  doubt  he'll  come  back  to 
camp  'ithout  it,  and  not  be  able  to  tell 
whar  in  creation  he  had  it  last.  I  allow 
I'll  jest  take  it  along,  and  when  he  does 
come  back  I'll  have  a  leetle  fun  and  doin's 
with  him  about  it.' 

"So  he  unties  the  sleeves,  and  throws  it 
over  his  shoulder,  and  starts  for  home. 
And  then! — foamin'  harricanes! — thar's  a 
b'ar  comes  down  that  tree  that  allows 
it's  goin'  to  have  some  doin's  with  Deef! 

"Along  Rocky  Gap  it  runs  him,  jumpin' 
twenty-foot  creevises  like  they're  cracks 
in  the  floor, — and  up  one  tree  and  down 
another, — through  la'rel-  slicks  an'  briar 
brakes  that  Deef  would  never  'a'  thought 
any  man  could  git  through  before.  He's 
dropped  Bucky's  corjuroy  n'ar  the  first; 
and  what  that  b'ar  does  with  it  gives  him 
a  leetle  start  for  a  while.  But  now  his 
own  things  begin  a-shreddin'  off  behind. 
Sho,  his  coat-tails  were  a  snappin'  them- 
selves to  pieces  like  pennants.  And  when 
he  got  started  down  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge,  he  hadn't  clothes  enough  left  to  go 
to  jail  with.  He  was  keepin'  up  the  pace, 
though,  le'ppin'  three  logs  at  a  time;  and 
when  he'd  cross  a  spur  he'd  only  hit  the 
crest  of  it.  But  his  wind  was  fast  failin' 
him,  and  he  felt  jest  sick.  '  By  crickey,' 
he'd  say,  'who'd  a  thought  that  Bucky'd 
go  and  lay  a  dead-fall  for  me  like  that ! — 
me  that  he's  had  nothin'  but  good  from! — 
Oh,  Jerushy!  Oh,  sufferin'  saints! — Oh, 
Lord!  Oh,  Lord!' — And  then  he'd  drop 
off  a  thirty-foot  ledge,  and  pick  himself  up, 
and  with  hot  b'ar  froth  hittin'  the  back  of 
his  neck,  go  at  it  again. — '  Bucky  knowin' 
that  I  had  a  weak  heart,  too!  I  kin  feel  it 
goin'  like  a  pump  with  a  swelled  sucker! 
Oh,  Lord,  after  this  I'll  die  anyways!  I 
might  jest  as  well  lay  right  down  and  finish 
it  here!' — And  then  he'd  plunge  through 
a  brake  of  thorn  trees,  and  swarm  up  a 
hundred-yard  pitch  of  rock,  and  have  open 
runnin'  for  another  mile. 


"  But,  'y  gee!  without  knowin'  it,  he  was 
headin'  for  the  saw-mill  shanties,  too.  And 
jest  at  the  final  moment  he  comes  in  sight 
of  them,  and  makes  one  last  desperate 
heat  of  it,  and  wins  out, — that  b'ar  fol- 
lowin'  him  almost  into  the  measurin' 
yard! 

"Well,  right  thar,  who  was  the  first  man 
he  met  up  but  Bucky?  And  now,  here 
comes  in  the  quar'  part  of  it.  No  man's 
ever  see'd  old  Deef  mad  afore,  and  in  one 
manner  of  speakin',  ye  might  say  he  don't 
hardly  know  how  to  he  mad!  But  mad  he 
is,  all  right;  when  he  thinks  of  what  he's 
been  through,  he  jest  wants  to  set  down 
and  cry!  But  again,  when  he  sees  Bucky 
smilin'  and  gawpin'  thar,  he  shorely  don't 
want  to  have  that  cry  out  till  he's  put  him 
to  death! 

"And  now  as  for  Bucky,  who's  only  jest 
then  started  to  walk  around  and  rub  some 
idears  and  recollections  into  the  back  of 
his  head  again,  when  he  gits  to  understand 
that  Deef  he's  took  down  that  corjuroy 
coat  of  his,  and  by  now,  nary  doubt,  it's 
all  tore  and  ripped  and  chewed  into  gun- 
waddin',  he  can't  hardly  hold  hisself  in. 
And  then,  followin'  on  that,  when  it  comes 
to  him  that  that  b'ar  he's  gone  too — and 
he'd  counted  on  pay'in'  for  his  drunk 
whiskey  with  his  pelt, — which  lackin'  he's 
got  to  go  down  into  his  pants  for  the  hard 
coin,— and  he's  only  two  or  three  nickels 
anyways! — 'y  jing!  them  sawyers  has  to 
rush  in  and  grab  him  and  hold  him  down 
for  the  next  ten  minutes!  Yes,  sir,  and  it 
was  the  same  with  Deef.  Nor  it  didn't 
stop  thar.  Even  when  it'd  seem  like 
they'd  got  them  calm,  and  they'd  leave 
them  for  awhile  and  go  back  to  their 
sawin',  first  thing  they'd  know  both  had 
got  to  thinkin'  on  their  wrongs  again, — 
and  again  that  mill  would  have  to  shut 
down, — with  four  sawyers  sittin'  on  Deef 
and  as  many  more  downstairs-men  on 
Bucky.  And  in  the  end  the  mill  boss  saw 
he  might  jest  as  well  shet  off  for  the  rest 
of  that  day. — Oh,  they  kept  them  apart 
all  right!  The  treble  was  nobody  ever 
succeeded  in  gittin'  them  two  pardners 
together  again. 

"And  thar  ye  have  an  exact  case  of  what 
I  was  sayin'.  Bucky  he  had  his  reason 
and  logic,  and  Deef  he  had  his  reason  and 
logic.  But  could  lawyers  and  jedges  tell 
ye  which  of  them  was  in  the  rights  of  it?" 
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XI 

TWO   HOME-GOINGS 

N  the  uproar  after  the 
lights  had  gone  out  in  the 
Chinese  Theater  Ethel 
Marr  had  turned  toward 
the  space  in  the  dark 
where,  a  moment  before, 
her  eyes  had  met  Ken- 
dry's.  Her  one  round  exclamation  brought 
Eastwood's  hand  to  her  arm.  He  started 
to  draw  her  toward  the  back  of  the  stage, 
over  the  fallen  chairs.  They  were  caught 
in  a  rush  of  the  frightened  spectators  who 
aimed  to  escape  by  the  stage.  The  girl 
emerged  breathless  and  alone.  Some  one 
else  took  a  silent  grip  on  her  arm.  She 
heard  his  lips  close  to  her  ear,  speaking 
above  the  din,  and  her  fear  dropped  to 
disappointment.  She  mutely  surrendered 
to  Paulter  while  he  fought  a  way  for  hen 
Her  mind  went  back  to  the  others;  the 
tragedy  of  the  four  pistol  shots  had  swept 
past  her  preoccupation.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  against  a  wall,  loose-fingered,  in 
the  black  darkness  of  a  passage  the  crowd 
had  not  discovered.  The  appearance  of 
Paulter  was  but  a  return,  a  little  sooner 
than  expected,  of  the  cloud  that  must  en- 
gulf her.  Parting  thus  would  save  some 
insincerities  with  Mary  Eastwood,  and 
save  the  difficult  endeavor,  under  Mary's 
increasingly  watchful  eyes,  to  seem  as 
definitely  bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  Kendry 
as  she  was.  Paulter  brought  her  to  a  cab 
on  another  side  street.  That  was  his  ex- 
travagance, his  bravado;  it  helped  her  to 
believe  that  he  had  taken  supper  with 
her  mother,  had  heard  Ethel's  telephone 
message  reciting  her  program  for  the 
«vening,  and  had  spied  upon  her  arrival 


at  the  theater  with  the  Eastwoods.  She 
entered  the  cab  without  protest.  She 
knew  what  manner  of  talk  would  ensue. 
She  could  protect  herself  from  his  vehe- 
mence by  a  mildness  that  vaguely  would 
hold  forth  a  hope  of  her  melting  and 
would  lead  him  on  tiptoe  lest  he  break 
the  spell.  It  was  degrading;  of  late  there 
had  been  onlyonce,  and  then  under  the  in- 
spiration of  her  communion  with  Kendry, 
that  she  had  spoken  her  full  thought  to 
Paulter  and  met  his  violent  rage.  Now 
her  apparent  exhaustion  made  her  seem 
to  him  helpless  and  docile  while,  under  the 
cover  of  an  occasional  monosyllable,  her 
thoughts  dwelt  on  the  three  whom  she 
pictured  driving  in  their  carriage  up  into 
their  other  world.  So  she  drove  toward 
the  foot  of  her  barren  hill,  a  little  more 
than  alone  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
Arthur  Paulter. 

Those  shots,  ringing  into  the  blankness 
of  Mary  Eastwood's  ennui  in  a  surround- 
ing so  barbarous  and  odorous,  had  brought 
her  sharp  cries  above  the  shouts  of  the  men. 
She  had  clutched  at  her  brother  and  felt 
him  move  away  from  her.  Her  voice, 
sharply  appealing  to  him,  in  the  darkness, 
was  lost  in  the  increased  clamor,  the  tramp- 
ling, the  railing  of  chairs.  Some  bony 
hand  had  seized  her  wrist.  The  man 
reeked  of  the  place.  He  tried  to  make  her 
understand  him.  She  fought  him  off  and 
was  tossed  against  a  wall,  along  which  she 
groped  till  the  man  once  more  laid  hold  of 
her.  While  she  scolded  him  he  pushed 
her  into  a  passage  and  through  doors,  past 
dim  lights  in  narrow  spaces.  Then  she 
fled  before  him  into  the  welcome  air  of  the 
alley  whence  they  had  entered  the  theater. 
The  carriage  there  was  not  hers;  the  alley 
was  jammed  with  alien  faces.     Instinc- 
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tively  she  pushed  her  way  to  the  one  man 
in  European  clothes.  He  pushed  to  meet 
her  and  under  a  raised  silk  hat  asked  her 
in  French  if  she  spoke  his  language.  His 
graciousness,  his  powerful  frame,  brought 
her  the  breath  of  relief.  She  volubly  ex- 
plained her  plight  while  he  stood  un- 
covered, voicing  his  sympathy.  His  was 
a  great,  round,  keen-eyed  face — from  the 
south  of  France  Mary  at  first  fixed  him. 
Her  impatience  rose  at  Jack  Kendry;  that 
he  shou.'d  live  in  a  part  of  the  world  she 
called  the  ragged  edge  of  civilization,  and 
that  he  should  bring  her  to  its  most  sodden 
quarter.  Monsieur,  so  deferentially  open- 
ing his  carriage  door  to  her,  carried  the  at- 
mosphere of  another  state  of  society. 

"  If  Madame  will  join  my  sister-in-law," 
he  said.  "We  will  leave  this  canaille. 
Then  I  will  return  to  Madame  with  the 
gentleman." 

In  the  interior  Monsieur's  companion 
dimly  drew  aside  her  skirts  and  smiled 
a  welcome.  It  was  like  an  emerging 
into  the  old  world's  safety,  Mary  volubly 
declared,  leaning  her  disheveled  head 
against  the  cushions.  She  was  too  much 
taken  up  with  her  sensations  and  emotions 
to  examine  the  other  woman;  she  was  too 
growingly  disdainful  of  a  pair  of  men  so 
wanting  at  a  crisis,  the  one  in  love  with  and 
the  other  in  Quixotic  apposition  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  but  unstamped  beauty.  What 
a  relief  to  be  out  of  that  gaping,  fulsome 
crowd,  she  went  on  to  Monsieur.  Cochons 
de  Chinois,  Monsieur  responded,  in  full 
sympathy.  It  was  a  long  way  from  Paris, 
if  Madame  would  pardon  him!  The  senti- 
ment was  met  by  a  deep  acquiescence  from 
Mary  while  she  sought  to  restore  her  head- 
dress. The  carriage  ceased  to  rock  from 
the  unevenness  of  the  cobble-stones;  the 
red  reflection  of  a  street-lamp  shining  on 
a  wall  covered  with  advertisements  in 
Chinese  shone  in  on  Mary's  long  endeavors. 
Monsieur  alighted. 

He  would  return  with  the  others;  there 
were  three,  if  he  recalled.  She  caught  his 
profile,  his  heavy  lips,  his  blunt  nose,  the 
straight  black  hair  plastered  over  the  top 
of  his  head.  He  was  some  mixture  of 
blood  from  a  French  province,  she  guessed, 
— Tahiti,  for  choice;  but  a  gentleman; 
— that  half  portion  of  Norman  blood  did 
what  endless  wealth  could  not  do  in  the 
provincial  West.    To  the  woman  at  her 


side  Mary  poured  forth  her  vexation  at 
being  left  alone,  her  contempt  for  her 
brother's  infatuation  for  a  pliant  young 
thing,  all  through  the  medium  of  a  glorifi- 
cation of  France,  whose  language,  she  said, 
was  the  only  one  in  which  she  wholly  could 
express  herself — until  it  occurred  to  her 
to  hear  the  other  woman's  tongue. 

"He's  gone  after  the  other  three,"  that 
lady  irrelevantly  spoke,  in  American. 
There  was  no  trace  of  accent  in  that  coarse 
voice — a  case  of  education  in  some  western 
minor  school  for  girls,  Mary  reasoned. 
"He'll  sure  come  back,"  the  voice  found  it 
advisable  to  protest.  A  belle-soeur  of  a 
poorer  strain,  Mary  observed — a  common 
accident  in  the  dependencies,  where  women 
are  less  numerous.  At  the  best  she  would 
have  been  inferior  to  Monsieur:  it  was  only 
in  America  that  the  women  were  superior 
to  their  men,  she  reflected.  An  odor  of 
violet  perfume  now  filled  the  carriage 
She  leaned  back  and  kept  her  nostrils 
closed.  In  the  silence  she  glanced  at  the 
cheek  of  her  companion  and  detected 
rouge.     Monsieur  came  back  alone. 

"One  of  the  two  gentlemen  left  the 
theater  and  went  north,  with  a  young  lady 
who  had  copper-colored  hair.  The  other 
gentleman  had  just  gone  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, alone,"  said  Monsieur.  Mary  caught 
her  breath. 

"They  both — "  she  curled.  "I  came 
in  a  carriage;  but  I  shall  return  in  a  street- 
car— going  west!"  she  shrugged. 

"Impossible,  Madame!"  said  Monsieur, 
pained  at  the  thought.  "We  shall  do  our- 
selves the  honor  of  driving  Madame  to  her 
door.  Madame's  husband  would  rightly 
think  ill  of  us  if  we  did  not  beg  the  privi- 
lege!" 

The  cutting  quality  of  her  thanks  was 
not  intended  for  Monsieur.  She  made 
haste  to  show  him  that.  Monsieur  re- 
sponded with  sympathy.  He  would  have 
followed  the  second  gentleman,  if  he  had 
but  identified  him  in  the  theater;  out  he 
had  had  to  take  the  word  of  a  bystander. 
His  own  glance,  from  the  entrance  on  the 
stage,  where  he  had  arrived  just  the  mo- 
ment before  the  lights  went  out,  had  been 
absorbed  entirely  by  the  two  ladies  of 
Madame's  party — two  contrasting  types  of 
unusual  beauty,  Monsieur  begged  to  name 
them — notable  even  in  a  land  of  charming 
contrasts.     He  had  been  startled  by  the 
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younger  lady — with  the  copper  hair,  the 
dark  eyebrows,  because  certainly  she  was 
one  whom  he  had  come  to  San  Francisco 
to  seek.  She  was — unless  Madame  should 
correct  him — the  daughter  of  a  sea  captain 
he  once  had  known  in  Tahiti — a  handsome, 
blue-eyed  man,  fit  for  the  straight-out 
battles  with  wind  and  water  rather  than 
for  the  feverish  stratagems  of  land. 

Monsieur  was,  then,  from  Tahiti?  Mary 
turned  his  question.  Monsieur  reflected; 
Madame  had  visited  Tahiti?-  No?  It  was 
his  birthplace;  he  spent  a  few  months 
there,  each  year,  compelled  by  his  affairs. 
His  losing  these  moments  on  his  way  to 
the  Continent  was  due  to  his  search  for  the 
young  lady  with  the  copper  hair  There 
was  coming  to  her  a  small  legacy,  or  more 
strictly,  a  debt  long  owed  her  father  and 
now  collected.  Perhaps  Madame  could 
tell  him  more  about  the  young  woman,  for 
the  fatherly  interest  he  felt  in  the  orphan 
of  his  friend.  Mary  regretted  that  she  was 
unable  to.  The  young  woman  had  served 
her  for  a  short  time  as  a  model — ah,  Mad- 
ame was  an  artist ! — it  explained  her  fine 
intellectual  head! — the  young  woman, 
Mary  said,  had  served  her  solely  in  a  pro- 
fessional way;  she  was  doubtless  a  worthy 
person,  of  whose  private  circle  Mary  knew 
nothing. 

It  would  have  proved  an  amusing  one, 
Monsieur  could  well  think,  since  it  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  one  young  man,  who 
was  in  love  with  her — a  young  man  of  one 
of  the  best  families.  It  had  been  Mon- 
sieur's thought  that  Madame  could  iden- 
tify that  young  man — reported  of  a  fine 
skin,  a  strong-cut  jaw,  a  thoughtful  eye. 
given  to  theories  about  benefiting  the 
world,  Monsieur  had  vaguely  heard — fan- 
tastic theories  involving  a  strange  state  of 
conscience  which  referred  its  acts  to  some 
ultimate  conception  of  the  universe.  The 
dramatic  complication,  said  Monsieur,  was 
that  the  young  man  had  engaged  himself  to 
a  woman  half  a  dozen  years  his  senior,  prior 
to  meeting  his  younger  affinity.  Madame 
perhaps  would  know  the  older  lady,  who 
also  followed  the  arts — a  sculptress. 

It  was  amusing,  Mary  cut  the  air;  but 
she  must  explain  to  Monsieur  that  San 
Francisco  was  her  Tahiti;  social  affairs  did 
not  bring  her  here.  She  saw  little  of  the 
people;  their  «©neerns  did  not  entertain 
her. 


The  older  lady,  Monsieur  held  some- 
what obtusely  to  his  theme — as  if  he  had 
a  fixed  amount  to  say — was  estimable, 
of  a  distinguished  family.  She  was,  of 
course,  in  ignorance  of  the  true  leaning  of 
the  young  man's  affections,  otherwise  her 
pride,  doubtless,  would  resolve  quickly  the 
situation,  with  that  independence  and 
decision,  Monsieur  remarked,  so  to  be  ad- 
mired in  American  women.  They  would 
have  their  husbands  come  to  them  without 
reservation,  or  they  would  remain  spin- 
sters!— which,  owing  to  their  charm,  grace, 
fascination,  Monsieur  reveled,  they  rarely 
did  remain. 

The  situation  was,  indeed,  one  of  dra- 
matic possibilities,  Mary  dryly  told  him. 
And  the  younger  lady — her  sentiments — ? 

Monsieur  threw  open  his  hands.  When 
one  is  young,  when  Prince  Charming  is 
cultivated,  dreamy,  handsome,  full  of  un- 
developed forces — and  when  a  girl  suffers 
from  a  poverty,  an  isolation,  yet  knowing 
the  power  her  beauty  could  yield  in  more 
congruous  environment — ah,  the  answer 
was  not  difficult!  There  was,  of  course, 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  mother,  who — 
but  pardon  Monsieur  for  babbling  on  as  to 
a  matter  of  more  interest  to  his  own  fatherly 
heart  than  it  possibly  could  be  to  a  woman 
of  the  great  world,  such  as  Madame.  They 
rattled  across  close  to  a  cable  car  clanging 
its  insistent  gong;  the  headlight  shone  for 
a  moment  through  the  carriage  windows. 
Mons'eur's  sister-in-law  might  have  been 
taken  off  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Mary 
covertly  shrugged.  A  curious  place,  this 
San  Francisco,  Monsieur  affably  went  on; 
remarkably  favored  by  the  hand  of  God 
and  rather  badly  disfigured  here  and  there 
by  the  hand  of  man.  The  park,  yes — -and 
also  the  mountain  across  the  Gate,  the  zig- 
zag railroad  journey  to  the  summit,  the 
sublime  view  of  the  sea  and  the  distant 
Sierra!  There  one  could,  for  a  moment, 
forget  the  adjacent  works  of  man.  Yet 
for  him — yes,  Paris — to  die  in' 

Undoubtedly,  Mary  less  effusively  said. 
She  hoped  never  to  have  to  return  here. 
Life  was  too  short,  unless  one  had  the 
hardened  susceptibilities  of  a  pioneer. 
Monsieur  agreed.  He  should  perhaps  have 
the  honor  of  receiving  a  bow  from  her, 
some  day,  carriage  to  carriage,  in  the  Bois. 
But  he  declined  her  offer  of  refreshment. 
He  rang  Mary's  bell.     They  parted  in  the 
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grand  manner,  his  corpulence  surrendering 
to  his  correctness  of  costume  and  of  pose. 
A  lillle  whiff  of  vieux  Europe,  Mary  sighed, 
despite  the  belle-soeur,  as  she  climbed  the 
dark  stairs. 

She  did  not  summon  her  maid.  She 
stood  before  her  long  mirror,  examining 
her  extraordinary  dishevelment.  She  gave 
an  added  pull  of  confusion  to  her  hair, 
threw  back  her  hat  a  little,  smiled  with 
an  appropriate  abandonment.  Men  liked 
that,  she  shrugged,  tossing  her  hat  to  a 
chair.  All  the  room  was  speckless,  chastely 
blue,  shining  with  straight-laid  silver  tools 
of  the  toilet.  She  began  to  undress,  dis- 
ciplining the  escaped  locks,  standing  erect 
and  spare  before  the  mirror,  which  re- 
flected her  fixed  comment  of  scorn  on  the 
ancient  art  of  allurement.  Doubtless  she 
was  reputed  ignorant  of  its  simple  pro- 
cedures. At  thirty-one  her  label  was 
probably  "cultured,"  or  sometimes  "in- 
tellectual." She  looked  younger  than  she 
was,  she  believed,  pausing  close  at  the 
glass.  If  so  it  was  because  she  had  never 
given  herself  anxiety  about  any  man.  But 
suppose,  my  dear  sir,  she  should  choose  to 
be  labeled,  for  your  foolish  capering 

The  thought  sent  her  hunting  in  a  great 
drawer.  She  went  far  down  before  she 
left  the  blacks,  the  whites,  the  neutral 
colors,  that  marked  the  years  of  her  set 
taste.  She  emerged  with  a  folly  in  crimson 
silk,  trimmed  with  green  and  gold  and  with 
crystal  buttons.  Her  waist  had  not  varied 
since  this  folly  had  begun  to  sink  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  drawer.  Meanwhile  the 
fashion  had  returned,  as  nearly  as  any  man 
would  discern.  She  put  on  the  skirt. 
Then  she  unbraided  her  hair  and  began  an 
experiment  which  was  not  to  her  satis- 
faction. She  stopped  and  hunted  in  an 
album/  It  was  late,  but  she  would  sleep 
late.  She  found  the  photograph  that 
showed  the  soft  fall  of  the  hair  over  a 
temple,  rounding  her  face  above  this  same 
crimson  affair — it  all  came  back  through 
the  ten  years.  She  smiled  engagingly  to 
the  face  in  the  glass;  she  curled  her  narrow 
lips  and  widened  her  eyes,  disclosing  to 
you,  for  an  instant  so  short  as  to  be  tinged 
with  uncertainty,  that  there  is  more  in  this 
world  than  a  maiden  may  let  escape  to  any 
one — except  for  one  delectable  moment 
to  yourself.  Thus  she  went  to  work  to  re- 
produce that  coiffure  to  her  satisfaction. 


There  was  the  least  bit  less  hair  than  in 
the  photograph;  but,  behind  the  eyes, 
there  was  a  new  mordancy  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

XII 

A    CHOICE    OF    ALLIES 

Monsieur,  arriving  at  Kendry's  rooms 
and  greeting  him  in  a  manner  and  in  an 
appearance  so  transformed  from  that  of  the 
shambling  Chinese  coolie  with  the  jade 
dragon,  smiled  as  if  his  other  guises  had 
been  the  false  ones.  Kelly,  who  buttoned 
from  view  his  badge  of  a  Secret  Service 
agent,  must  recognize  Chan  Kow,  Kendry 
thought.  It  was  improbable  that  a  man 
ferreting  in  Chinatown  had  failed  to  take 
note  of  a  figure  so  commanding  and  evi- 
dently so  notorious  as  Chan  Kow.  But 
Kendry  saw  no  sign  of  recognition  in 
Kelly;  nor  could  he  detect  in  Chan  Kow, 
who  seemed  to  know  every  one  whose  in- 
terests might  touch  upon  his  own,  more 
than  a  polite  glance  at  Kelly. 

"  I  am  de  trop,  messieurs,"  Chan  Kow 
hastened  in  French:  "I  interrupt  some- 
thing of  importance!"  Apparently  this 
was  unintelligible  to  Kelly.  Kendry,  in 
his  anger  at  the  way  successive  events 
had  tossed  him  lightly  aside,  kept  his 
will  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  There  had 
been  significance  in  all  of  Chan  Kow's 
visits;  now,  with  aroused  suspicions,  Ken- 
dry decided  that  the  significance  of  this 
one  should  not  escape  him.  Chan  Kow 
had  maintained  an  obscurity  as  to  his  mo- 
tives; with  him,  Kendry  more  irritatedly 
felt,  friendship  carried  no  clear  candor  as 
with  a  white  man.  Now  he  came  with  a 
borrowed  name  and  a  false  exterior,  assum- 
ing that  Kendry  would  lend  himself  to  a 
dissimulation  that  was  half  shameful,  half 
ludicrous. 

"  If  I  could  have  a  few  minutes  with  this 
gentleman — "  Kendry  suggested  to  Kelly. 
The  little  man  of  the  great  ears  departed 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand;  he  would  wait 
in  the  lobby.  Kendry  opened  his  side- 
board, preparing  to  fortify  Chan  Kow's 
good  humor. 

"Your  friend  who  has  just  left — Mon- 
sieur the  Bat — you  know  who  he  is?"  the 
old  man  settled  himself. 

"  I  do,"  Kendry  had  satisfaction  in  say- 
ing. 
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"Therefore  avoid  him,"  Chan  Kow 
nodded.  "He  knows  who  I  am,  but — " 
Chan  Kow  opened  his  palms — "it  is  no 
matter.  He  is  not  considerable.  Merely 
ignore  him." 

"It  is  you  that  I  am  uncertain  about," 
Kendry  firmly  eyed  him.  "  If  there's  any- 
thing in  my  inherited  friendship  with  you 
— and  once  or  twice  I've  been  as  confi- 
dential with  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
father — then  it's  time  for  you  to  'loosen 
up !'  I  don't  like  the  way  you  have  treated 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Paulter.  I  don't  feel 
that  you  are  playing  open  with  me,  sir. 
Why  did  you  get  me  into  that  theater, 
with  ladies,  to  see  that  brutal  murder? 
From  what  I  know  of  Chinatown,  I  believe 
you  knew  that  that  murder  was  to  happen. 
Now,  tell  me  your  motives!"  Chan  Kow 
beamed  across  the  rim  of  his  glass.  He 
blew  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  at  the  ceiling. 

"My  dear  young  man,"  he  said,  "one's 
motives  are  always  mixed,  otherwise 
honesty  would  be  the  part  of  common  men, 
instead  of  requiring  genius  for  its  perfec- 
tion. The  only  time  I  can  remember  hav- 
ing acted  with  one  single  purpose  was  when 
the  Viceroy  of  Shang-Tung  sent  a  man 
after  me  with  a  sharp  spear.  1  was  not 
then  so  corpulent;  but  the  man  with  the 
spear  was  an  excellent  runner,  and  un- 
fortunately he  caught  up  with  me.  When 
you  come  to  see  me  I  will  show  you  the 
head  of  his  spear.  I  was  not  then  a  col- 
lector of  curious  mementoes  of  a  chequered 
life,  or  perhaps  I  should  have  kept  a  little 
piece  of  the  man,  too." 

"First  evasion  of  my  question!"  Kendry 
said.  "Nothing  to  do  with  the  case." 
Chan  Kow  blandly  raised  his  glass  to  his 
host. 

"To-night,"  he  said,  "one  of  my  objects 
was  a  natural  one.  It  was  that  you  should 
witness  my  departure  from  this  life." 
Kendry  puzzled.  "I  mean  the  man  who 
was  shot.     It  was  I." 

Kendry  stared  at  his  sleek  face;  it  was 
clean-shaven,  save  for  a  day's  growth  be- 
gun on  the  upper  lip.  "  You  want  to  make 
people  think — "  Chan  Kow  nodded. 

"C'etait  moil"  he  pleasurably  sighed, 
his  head  thrown  back.  "To-morrow  you 
will  see  my  obituary  in  the  newspapers — 
not  very  complimentary  to  a  poor  for- 
eigner. But  I  shall  have  the  rest  done 
properly.     My  funeral  will  cost  four  thou- 


sand dollars;  very  beautiful  burial  robes 
— I  shall  have  them  dug  up  some  night — 
two  bands  of  music,  three  wagon-loads  of 
food,  sixty  carriages  to  the  cemetery,  a 
hundred  hired  mourners.  I  shall  regret 
not  to  be  a  spectator.     C'etait  moil" 

"You  connived  at  the  death  of  this  poor 
devil,  so  that  people  would  think  it  was  you 
who  were  shot?"     Kendry  rose. 

"He  and  I  connived  it  together,  ami- 
cably," Chan  Kow  nodded.  He  drummed 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  fatherly  amuse- 
ment at  the  young  man's  revulsion.  The 
act  was  an  affectation  of  the  occidental 
restlessness  of  body.  "Sit  down!"  he 
laughed.  "You  assist  at  the  birth  of  the 
first  Celestial  man-of-the-world,  mon  Dieul 
I  emerge  from  the  chrysalis— 'Chan  Kow'; 
Chinatown  buries  my  old  raiment  of  silk 
and  gold,  and  I  become  a  black  butterfly 
in  broadcloth — a  Parisian!  Je  boulevard- 
erai  toute  ma  vie!  And  I  am  happy! 
When  one  is  happy  one  does  not  evade  the 
questions  of  a  friend;  one  talks,  rather, 
with  as  little  reservation  as  may  be.  But 
there  is  always  some  reservation.  For 
example,"  he  held  up  a  little  finger  from 
which  the  growth  of  years  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, "you  would  not  choose  to  tell  me  in 
what  direction  you  went  after  you  left  the 
Chinese  Theater  to-night?" 

"Toward  Telegraph  Hill,"  said  Kendry 
promptly.  He  was  willing  to  give  pattern 
to  Chan  Kow,  even  at  some  cost. 

"A  la  bonne  heure!"  the  old  man  bowed. 
"And  I  will  not  ask  you  why;  because  you 
do  not  know." 

"Which  again  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case— not  even  with  the  trifle  of  your 
implication  in  a  murder!"  Kendry  grimly 
said.  "  If  you  want  to  be  a  complete  Cau- 
casian you  must  not  only  be  more  direct, 
but  you  must  stop  holding  your  cigar  be- 
tween your  thumb  and  forefinger  with 
your  palm  up!" 

"Diablel"  Chan  Kow  made  haste  to 
change  his  mode.  "  I  have  not  switched 
you  off  the  track,"  he  said;  "the  train 
merely  has  stopped.  As  to  my  conniving 
at  this  death  to-night,  that  was  purely  an 
affair  between  the  corpse  and  myself.  It 
was  an  arrangement  something  like  that 
between  God  and  man,  though  more  satis- 
factory than  one  is  able  to  make  with  the 
Creator.  The  man  was  to  die  without 
warning,    at    my   will;    but — observe — he 
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was,  meanwhile,  to  enjoy  both  freedom 
from  want  and  protection  from  his  enemies. 
Oh,  yes,"  the  old  man  nodded,  "he  leaves 
a  good  little  wife  and  two  sons — that  was 
included.  His  soul  will  travel  as  in  a  Pull- 
man car!" 

"A  man  made  such  an  agreement  with 
you,  and  not  under  compulsion?"  Kendry 
accepted  the  discussion,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"No.  But  the  generosity  was  mine,  not 
his.  Many  years  ago  I  awoke  and  found 
him  tightening  a  cord  around  my  neck.  I 
kept  him  three  days  in  my  room,  most  of 
the  time  suspended  by  the  chin,  his  big 
toes  brushing  the  floor.  He  grew  confi- 
dential. It  was  because  we  looked  so 
much  alike  that  he  had  wanted  to  kill  me. 
He  said  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  a 
face  of  his  own;  that  the  mistake,  made  in 
heaven,  of  giving  us  both  the  same  face, 
must  be  rectified  upon  earth  or  it  would 
cause  endless  trouble  in  hell.  We  are, 
you  see,  quite  human  in  China.  You  your- 
self would  not  mourn  at  the  bier  of  a  man 
who  was  your  counterpart.  Bien,  we  com- 
promised; we  made  use  of  each  other.  It 
was  just,  though  the  beggar  had  no  intel- 
lect, which  to  a  capable  eye  made  every 
difference  in  our  physiognomies.  But  I 
always  felt  that  some  day  I  should  need 
to  bury  a  personality  from  which  I  had 
extracted  its  highest  possibilities.  Void! 
I  drift  away  in  the  smoke  of  a  pistol!" 

"To  Paris — permanently?"  said  Kendry. 
He  wondered  what  questionable  issues  lay 
behind  this  strange  departure. 

Chan  Kow  raised  his  penciled  eyebrows. 

"  France  some  day,"  he  said.  "There  is 
no  haste.  I  shall  come  across  you  at  the 
Opera.  You  will  have  a  beautiful  young 
wife  on  your  arm — what  a  joy  to  be  the 
first  to  show  her  all  these  grandeurs!  We 
shall  compare  the  music  with  that  pig- 
sticking cacophony  of  to-night.  We  shall 
smile  and  rejoice,  and  we  shall  understand 
why  you  turned  north  this  evening!" 
Kendry  answered  him  dryly. 

"And  now  I  fully  understand  that  you 
decline  to  meet  my  doubts  as  to  your  sin- 
cerity," he  said.  "You  keep  off  the  points 
like  a  sword  dancer!"  There  was  good- 
natured  deprecation  in  Chan  Kow's  tap- 
ping on  his  glass. 

"The  'points?'"  he  echoed.  He  looked 
about  at  the  doors,  then  lowered  his  voice. 


"  Before  I  died  this  evening  I  am  reported 
to  have  cried  out:  'Suey  Lee — bad  man!' 
I  fancy  I  betray  no  one  when  I  say  that 
obviously  Suey  Lee  was  the  female  im- 
personator— the  man  who  fired  the  shot  in 
the  darkness.  One  has  many  friends,"  he 
finished  solemnly,  "one  wishes  to  allow 
each  his  own  notion  of  morality,  and  to  be- 
tray no  one."     Kendry  was  not  impressed. 

"Neither  the  police  nor  any  one  else  will 
ever  produce  a  murderer  in  Chinatown. 
Still,  if  you  betray  no  one,  why  betray  the 
man  who " 

"Who  thought  he  was  shooting  me?" 
the  old  man  smiled.  "That  was  not  the 
act  of  a  friend." 

"Very  well,"  Kendry  slapped  the  table, 
"what  good  does  the  whole  foul  business 
do  me!" 

"The  same  question  I  asked  you  long 
ago!"  the  old  man  leaned  forward,  with 
kindly  eyes.  "To  rouse  the  jealousy  of 
a  Paulter  whom  you  do  not  hate,  to  rouse 
the  interest  of  a  wonderful  blue  eye  you 
do  not  love — to  what  good?  You  merely 
have  caused  her  to  keep  thinking:  'I  am 
beautiful,  and  /  have  no  lady's  maid,  no- 
Paris  gown!'" 

"My  dear  sir,  Miss  Marr  can  triumph 
without  them!"  Kendry  announced. 

"Oh,  yes?"  said  Chan  Kow.  "Let  her 
come  into  a  little  money,  where  shall  you 
find  her?  I  will  find  her  for  you  at  a  dress- 
maker's or  a  milliner's,  planning  to  miti- 
gate the  wrong  that  was  put  on  her  when 
the  devil  invented  clothes.  Ah,  my  boy," 
Chan  Kow  rose  to  go,  "if  a  man  could  be 
at  once  young  and  wise,  life  would  not  be 
worth  living.  But  the  Fates  are  kind;  I 
have  seen  the  lady  sparrow  dangle  the 
wrong  suitor  by  the  top-knot,  from  a 
bough.  When  you  have  suffered  that 
once,  flit  elsewhere — take  it  from  an  old 
man's  heart!"     Kendry  grimly  smiled. 

"I  think  I  shall  not  take  any  of  your 
advice,"  he  said.  "  If  I  haven't  discovered 
it  sooner,  it's  my  fault — you're  a  cuttle- 
fish!" Chan  Know  slapped  his  gloves  on 
the  brim  of  his  hat. 

"The  world  is  not  so  simple  as  a  proposi- 
tion in  geometry,"  he  said  with  dignity. 
"A  cuttle-fish  may  darken  the  waters  to 
protect  a  friend.  Come  to  me  to-morrow 
evening";  he  offered  his  hand — it  was  as 
if  he  had  spent  many  hours  watching 
the  French  drama.     "Meanwhile,  reflect — 
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reflect!     And" — he  waved  his  hat — "re- 
member that  a  bat  is  a  rat  with  wings!" 

This,  Kendry  decided,  was  the  message, 
so  casually  tossed  off  at  parting,  that  had 
informed  Chan  Kow's  visit.  He  did  not 
wish  Kendry  to  join  with  the  Secret  Service 
agent  in  pursuing  the  counterfeiters.  But 
he  was  not  to  have  his  way,  Kendry  re- 
joiced. Kelly,  returning,  appeared  to  hunt 
for  some  flavor  of  the  interview  he  had 
missed. 
.  "You've  changed  your  mind?"  he  said. 

"  I'm  ready  to  go  at  once!"  said  Kendry, 
The  man  with  the  ears  glanced  at  him  fur- 
tively. 

"How  much  do  you  know  about  Paul- 
ter?"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  From  a  criminal  prosecutor's  point  of 
view?  Nothing,"  Kendry  said.  "  I  have 
only  my  suspicions."  Kelly's  ruminative 
pauses  began  to  irritate  him. 

"Needn't  be  afraid  to  tell  me,"  Kelly 
said. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  to  tell  any  one!"  Kendry 
brought  him  up.  "I  think  he's  a  crook. 
He  has  threatened  to  shoot  me.  He's  a 
moral  bankrupt  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  What  do  you  know?" 
Kelly's  small  eyes  kept  reverting  to  Ken- 
dry from  under  shaggy  brows. 

"What  steps  were  you  going  to  take 
to-morrow?  "  he  said. 

"Come,  let's  be  on  or  off  with  it!"  Ken- 
dry wheeled  in  his  chair.  "You've  an- 
swered my  question  with  another!" 

Something  caused  Kelly  to  become  ac- 
quiescent. His  rubbing  one  ear  as  if  to 
urge  it  less  obtrusively  back  might  have 
partaken  of  nervousness. 

"Well,  I'm  shy  of  legal  proof,  myself,  to 
date,"  he  laughed.  "What  worries  me  is 
the  police,"  he  admitted,  not  without 
watching  Kendry 's  expression.  "You 
know  how  rotten  they  are." 

"  I  couldn't  prove  it,"  said  Kendry,  "  I 
only  know  how  rotten  they  are  said  to 
be  by  people  who  themselves  are  a  trifle 
decayed." 

"Well,  they'll  stand  in  with  Paulter 
against  you  and  me,"  Kelly  pronounced. 
"Have  you  piped  him  off  to  the  police, 
yet?  All  right,  then.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  pull  this  thing  off  before 
the  police  get  wind  of  it  and  warn  him; 
and  it  would  like  to  have  witnesses  of 
too  much  standing  for  the  police  to  brow- 


beat when  it  comes  to  an  arrest.  And  I 
want  to  put  this  thing  through  without 
any  Federal  help,  to  score  for  myself,  with 
my  chief.  There's  all  my  cards,  Mr.  Ken- 
dry, and  you  can  throw  me  down  if  you've 
a  mind  to.  I'm  at  your  mercy!"  he 
laughed.  "  If  you  even  mention  my  name 
to  the  police,  the  whole  business  is  spoiled." 

He  went  away  seeming  grateful  for  Ken- 
dry's  promise  of  secrecy.  Eastwood,  under 
the  same  ban,  was  to  be  secured  if  possible 
to  make  one  of  the  party,  which  was  to 
carry  out  its  raid  on  the  following  evening, 
at  a  time  to  be  arranged  by  telephone. 
Kendry  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter  first 
that  underground  stronghold  where  Kelly 
gave  him  to  understand  they  should  find 
those  machines  and  other  evidences  of 
illicit  coining  that  would  complete  the 
chain  to  be  fastened  on  Paulter.  It  was 
not  a  wholly  agreeable  business,  and  Kelly 
was  a  man  for  whom  Kendry  could  find 
no  sympathy.  But  it  met  Kendry's  view 
as  to  the  right  policy  of  a  citizen  in  a 
republic :  to  be  ever  at .  service  for  the 
active  enforcement  of  the  law. 

It  seemed  to  promise  a  clearing  of  the 
way  for  the  idea.  With  Paulter  in  the  toils 
the  house  on  the  hill  would  present  to  Ken- 
dry the  one  hostility  of  Mrs.  Marr.  This 
he  believed  he  could  rapidly  dissolve.  He 
telephoned  to  Eastwood.  The  prospect  of 
an  encounter  with  the  man  who  had  turned 
Eastwood  away  from  Miss  Marr's  put  him 
at  once  in  excellent  humor  when  it  was 
coupled  with  Kendry's  solicitous  inquiry 
for  Mary.  She  had  said  from  behind  a 
closed  door  that  she  was  retiring  in  ex- 
cellent spirits;  which,  if  it  probably  con- 
tained irony,  satisfied  Kendry  that  she  was 
unharmed. 

He  sat  with  compressed  lips,  revolving 
the  situation  in  the  silence  of  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  There  was  now  a  chance 
for  action  unimpeded  by  the  questions  of 
a  lively  conscience.  Doubtless  he  had 
already  missed  other  chances  for  action, 
and  action  was  what  counted.  He  had  a 
growing  faculty  for  seeing  himself  as  the 
world  might  see  him.  Up  to  the  present, 
on  the  stage  where  his  own  romance  was 
being  enacted,  he  felt  about  himself  as  the 
world,  witnessing  the  spectacle,  would 
have  felt.  The  world  would  subscribe  to 
his  sentiments,  his  theories,  his  hopes;  but 
its    admiration,    thinly    disguised,    would 
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have  gone  to  ihe  other  figures  who  crowded 
him:  Paulter,  carrying  out  his  plans  by 
brute  force  and  instinct;  Chan  Kow, 
steadily  molding  events  with  a  practiced 
if  unscrupulous  hand.  If  Kendry  had 
ranted  and  begun  to  strut  a  little  in  his 
interviews  with  the  Chinese  and  with 
Kelly,  it  was  because  he  wished  to  enforce 
himself  as  the  hero  of  his  own  romance. 
He  himself  was  becoming  impatient  at  the 
inaction,  the  long  speeches,  of  himself,  the 
ingenuous,  if  right-minded,  lover.  As  the 
curtain  rolled  down  on  the  act  he  felt  that 
he  had  spoken  some  lines  more  suggestive 
of  the  crisp  action  he  could  foresee  for  him- 
self, in  a  drama  where  the  idea  must  and 
should  triumph  through  his  own  endeavors. 

XIII 

TWO     KINDS    OF    WEATHER 

He  went  to  Mary's  prepared  with  an 
especial  quality  of  indulgence  for  her.  She 
would  have  suffered  a  nervous  shock,  she 
would  be  fatigued,  she  would  be  difficult. 
There  would  be  some  color  laid  on  the  pre- 
vious night's  adventure  by  her  brother,  a 
jealous  explanation  of  Kendry's  seeking 
Telegraph  Hill,  which  must  be  removed. 
Miss  Marr  was  linked  with  the  idea;  Mary 
was  linked  with  his  heart — Kendry's  mild 
statement  should  recall  the  facts  to  Mary. 
She  would  be  ironical,  lightly  disdainful, 
ungraciously  aloof.  There  his  patient  in- 
dulgence would  meet  her — gentleness  at 
which  she  could  charge  and  bring  up  softly. 
If  he  came  laden  with  so  much  sweetness  it 
was  perhaps  natural  that  he  himself  should 
nibble  some  of  it.  He  might  have  made 
faster  headway  with  Mary  Eastwood  had 
he  chosen  to  disburden  himself  of  every- 
thing she  did  not  intensely  applaud — 
notably  of  the  idea.  It  would  have  light- 
ened his  character,  though;  and  for  that 
he  described  himself  as  too  austerely  virtu- 
ous, on  which  phrase  he  chewed,  danger- 
ously out  of  his  habit  of  modesty,  while  for 
a  little  proof  of  eagerness  he  waited  for 
Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

A  radiant,  directly  gazing  creature 
tripped  down  to  him  in  crimson  silk,  with 
her  hair  coquettishly  over  a  temple.  No 
less  startling  was  the  full  pressure  of  her 
fingers. 

"Magnificent!"  he  stood  off. 


"  I've  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  you  think?" 
she  laughed.  "  Don't  let  me  talk  of  myself 
when  you  look  so  pale!"  she  stopped.  "I 
think  a  cup  of  coffee — in  that  big  chair, 
with  your  feet  at  the  greatest  allowable 
angle!"  she  made  fine  inspiration.  He  was 
not  aware  of  looking  pale,  but  he  did 
not  protest.  She  led  the  way;  she  had 
never  before  glanced  back  at  him  over 
her  shoulder,  leading  thus.  It  did  not 
increase  his  alleged  pallor. 

"  I  must  know  at  once  how  you  got  home 
last  night!"  he  said.  "You'll  have  thought 
me " 

"Oh,  I  came  in  a  carriage,"  she  airily  in- 
terrupted, as  if  there  was  more  to  say. 

"Alone?"     She  raised  her  brows. 

"If  you  were  with  me  I  didn't  discover 
it.  I  was  amused,  though.  You  didn't 
hear  how  I  got  away?" 

"Nothing!  I  went  in  the  direction  I 
supposed  Henry  would  take  you.  Chance 
was  miserably  against  me!" 

"Wasn't  it,  last  night!"  Mary  sang,  he 
thought,  comfortingly. 

"Then  you  quite  understand?"  he  will- 
ingly avoided  details. 

"Thoroughly!"  she  held  it  up,  her  eyes 
straight  at  him.  She  lighted  the  lamp 
under  the  coffee  machine.  He  took  a 
careful  breath.     Her  mood  was  precious. 

"Your  work,"  he  safely  chose, — "you 
are  keeping  at  it  steadily?" 

"Jack,  I'm  pondering  whether  to  chuck 
it!"  she  came  out.  His  expression  showed 
her  no  regret.  "  I  don't  think,"  she  mused, 
— "I'm  not  sure — that  it's  enough  to  fill 
my  life."  The  maid  interrupted  them, 
bringing  hot  water  for  the  coffee  ma- 
chine. 

"  I  have  never  thought  it  was,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  I  couldn't  keep  on  very  long,"  she 
seemed  to  think  aloud,  the  coffee  measure 
poised  in  the  hand  that  had  so  pressed  his, 
"without  confronting  the  question  whether 
I  ever  could  accomplish  anything  worth 
while — anything  equal  to  that"  —  she 
pointed  at  the  Donatello  boy,  and  her 
glance  went  for  an  instant  to  Kendry. 
Her  fingers  were  more  bejeweled  than  he 
had  seen  them  before.  "  I  should  have  to 
decide  whether — whether,"  she  toyed,  "a 
woman  can  be  a  sculptor  and — a  woman, 
too!"  The  yielding  quality  of  the  sigh  in- 
toxicated him. 
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"Surely,  for  you,  the  womanly  powers 
are  so  great  that  they  must  fix  the  choice," 
he  softly  went  at  her.  Mary  raised  her 
eyelids  wide,  then  drooped  them,  watching 
the  alcohol  flame.  The  movement  strangely 
carried  him  for  an  instant  back  to  an  after- 
noon on  a  mountain  side.  "You'd  come 
to  find  the  woman's  natural  resources  fill- 
ing your  life  to  the  brim,"  he  declared. 

"Ah,  but  a  man  always  imagines  them 
hitched  to  some  masculine  'idea!'"  Mary 
arched,  addressing  the  rug. 

"No;  hitched  to  the  man  who  has  the 
idea!"  Kendry  deliciously  said.  "If  you 
gave  yourself  to  it  graciously,  just  for  ex- 
periment, you  might  come  to  think  better 
of  my  idea.  You  think  I've  grown  dull  and 
lost  some  of  my  sense  of  the  humorous; 
but  with  half  a  chance  I'll  prove  the  worth 
of  my  idea  to  you." 

Surely  a  fine  candor  rose  with  her  eyes 
from  regarding  their  reflection  in  the  coffee 
machine.  "You  are  flattering  to  take  me 
so  much  into  your  confidence,"  she  said. 
"Of  course  I  can't  help  feeling,  from  my 
detached  point  of  view,  that  your  idea 
has  been  leading  you  into  places  where, 
for  me,"  she  seemed  to  recede  from  him, 
"it  would  be  unpleasant  to  go.  That 
theater,  that  murder,  that  Mr.  Paulter — 
the  whole  unpleasant  mixing  with  people 
one  couldn't  bear  to  have  claim  one's  ac- 
quaintance! Though  one  may  hope,  now 
that  your  adventure  with  Miss  Marr  is 
quite  finished,"  she  said  without  a  flutter, 
"you'll  rise  to  higher  planes." 

It  seemed  unwise  at  that  moment  to 
suggest  that  his  efforts  in  Miss  Marr's  be- 
half were  not  ended. 

"  I  should  be  the  last  to  protest  against 
your  delicate  sense  of  proportion,"  Kendry 
said,  "though  of  course  you'd  always  join 
me  in  distinguishing  Miss  Marr  from  her 
present  surroundings."  Her  mouth  set  a 
little  queerly.  "One  could  hardly  avoid 
higher  planes  who  so  persistently  pursues 
your  own  footsteps  as  I  do,"  he  hastened. 
"You  hadn't  thought  of  that!" 

"  I  hadn't  taken  it  so  for  granted,"  she 
said  over  her  shoulder.  Her  thin  mouth 
still  was  set.  She  held  his  cup  under  the 
faucet. 

"When  it  has  become  so  evidently  my 
habit?"  Kendry  leaned  to  her,  with  low- 
ered voice.  "When  it's  the  set  of  my  jaw, 
for   all   time?     You   are  overpouring  my 


cup!"  She  compressed  a  smile,  her  back 
to  him. 

"You  are  enough  to  make  one  over- 
pour!"  she  said,  with  what  he  thought  a 
tremor.  The  quick  spread  of  her  color 
brought  him  to  his  feet  at  her  side. 

"Do  overpour,  for  once!"  he  said.  He 
put  down  the  cup  she  thrust  at  him  as  if 
defensively.  "Be  sweet  and  human!  Give 
me  your  hand,  to  keep,  Mary!" 

She  snatched  the  hand  away  from  him. 
She  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  be- 
fore he  realized  her  mood. 

"Won't  you?"  he  persisted,  with  foolish 
helplessness.  There  was  a  glitter  in  the 
eyes  above  her  tight  lips. 

"You  make  me  ill — most  ill!"  she  de- 
livered. Her  short  laugh  echoed  through 
the  rooms.  Her  cheek  was  cool  again. 
She  stood  fixed  on  the  coffee  machine,  as 
if  waiting  for  him  to  let  her  return  to  it. 
He  hung  suspended  in  the  vacuum  of  rejec- 
tion. 

Her  thrust  had  gone  through  his  fine  in- 
dulgence and  had  sunk  coldly  into  his 
pride.  He  was  sickened  by  an  anger  he 
could  not  justify.  At  best  he  could  not 
but  let  his  deadened  silence  speak  for 
him. 

"  Your  coffee  is  getting  chilled,"  she  had 
to  say,  without  tone.  Kendry  looked  to 
the  door. 

"A  donkey  doesn't  drink  coffee,"  he 
said.  "  It's  rude  of  me,  after  you've  taken 
so  much  trouble;  but  I  think  I  had  better 
be  kicking  my  heels  in  some  wider  space. 
You  really  must  forgive  me!" 

"  I  merely  thought  you  were  looking 
tired,"  she  said.  "  If  you  insist  that  a 
walk  will  do  you  more  good         " 

He  heard  himself  uttering  common- 
places. She  went  to  the  door  with  him 
and  waited  while  he  descended  the  steps 
and  gave  his  sickly  smile  of  adieu. 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  how  you  came  out 
with  Miss  Marr  last  night,"  she  said,  to 
his  raised  hat. 

"You  thought  I  went  home  with  her?" 
Kendry  stopped.     Mary's  eyes  enlarged. 

"Oh — you  didn't?"  she  said.  He  shook 
his  head.  She  seemed  about  to  say  some- 
thing.    "Oh!"  she  repeated. 

The  crimson  silk  sat  trimly  on  her 
straight  figure.  The  lock  that  had  sof- 
tened her  temple  had  fallen  into  a  flatter 
line. 
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While  he  walked  aimlessly  down  the  hill 
the  wound  kept  pulsing,  living  over  the 
scene.  He  had  been  "dangled  by  the  top- 
knot" in  Chan  Kow's  hideous  phrase. 
He  groped  for  moral  footing.  It  was  his 
dignity  that  had  been  affronted,  he  decided; 
and  the  fault  had  been  in  his  own  want  of 
restraint.  There  was  this  and  that  which 
he  might  have  said,  with  humbling  effect 
on  her;  but  never  mind — what  was  he  to 
do?  It  came  back  to  the  question  whether 
Mary  Eastwood  really  did  love  him.  He 
concluded  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of 
doing  so.  So  to  conclude  was  the  symp- 
tom of  his  state. 

Very  well,  he  would  not  go  to' her  house 
again  until  he  first  had  some  word  from 
her.  He  began  to  calculate  how  long  it 
would  be  before  she  would  write.  Then 
he  began  to  be  distressed  at  the  thought 
that,  of  course,  she  might  never  suffer  her- 
self to  write.  He  forgot  to  continue  to 
look  upon  himself  as  a  donkey.  He  was 
young;  he  began  to  pity  himself  a  trifle 
and  to  revolve  plans.  Even  if  she  did  not 
write  it  would  not  be  absolute  proof  that 
she  did  not  love  him,  or  at  some  time  had  - 
not.  For  a  man  truly  in  love  there  is  no 
such  proof. 

He  had  turned  into  a  street  that  inclined 
moderately  from  the  skyline,  to  the  region 
of  the  better  shops.  From  one  of  these 
Ethel  Marr  issued.  It  was  the  same  straw 
hat,  the  same  blue  serge,  the  same  smooth 
carriage.  Had  she  taken  employment  at 
a  ladies'  tailor's?  She  was  inspecting  the 
display  of  a  jeweler  when  he  caught  her 
up.  There  were  some  costly  rings  in  the 
window.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
seen  no  rings  on  her  fingers;  now  he  saw 
no  sign  of  one  beneath  her  gloves.  The 
same  flush  saluted  him  in  the  interval 
while  her  lashes  rose  before  she  spoke. 
He  likened  her,  in  that  agreeable  little 
period  for  inspection,  to  a  clear  lake,  per- 
haps rock-bound,  but  without  one  hidden 
reef,  where  cool  spring  and  warm  soft  sun- 
shine always  were.  Howsoever  clumsily 
his  heart  might  seek  a  chord  with  Mary's, 
his  mind,  he  told  himself,  made  no  error  in 
appraising  Ethel  Marr. 

"You  reached  home  safely  with  Miss 
Eastwood?"  she  said.  At  his  reply  she 
marveled.  "She  telephoned;  she  asked 
how  I  got  home.  She  didn't  speak  of  hav- 
ing missed  you!     You  telephoned,  too.     I 


was  weak;  I  wanted  to  escape  a  scene;  so 
I  didn't  ring  you  up  to  correct  what  Mr. 
Paulter  said;  I  relied  on  your  knowledge 
of  him." 

"And  on  my  understanding  of  you,  I 
hope,"  Kendry  said.  "I  have  a  restful 
faith  in  your  evenness  of  temper.  I  sup- 
pose it's  a  quality  of  your  perfect  health. 
My  father  used  to  say  that  health  was  the 
first  virtue  in  a  living  being."  They  were 
returning  on  her  steps,  past  the  ladies' 
tailor's.  "Shall  I  guess  that  you  were  go- 
ing to  take  employment  here?"  he  said. 

"  Better,"  the  girl  smiled.  "They  are  to 
make  me  some  new  clothes.  I  have  re- 
ceived some  unexpected  money — an  old 
debt  to  my  father,  they  tell  me.  Then, 
the  stolen  bonds  have  come  back,  in  an 
express  package,  with  nothing  to  show  from 
where.  It  happened  but  this  morning," 
she  glanced  for  his  comment  on  her  haste 
to  the  tailor's.  "The  writing  on  the  pack- 
age is  like  the  writing  in  the  letter  with  the 
money,  and  neither  had  a  signature.  The 
check  was  certified  on  a  Hong-Kong  bank. 
The  paper  smelt  of  sandal-wood.  It's 
mysterious!" 

Kendry  thought  of  Chan  Kow;  but  he 
was  more  occupied  with  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  her  saved  from  drudgery.  He 
bowed  to  some  ladies  whose  curiosity  could 
not  place  Miss  Marr.  When  his  eyes  were 
not  enjoying  herself,  she  stole  contempla- 
tive glances  at  him. 

"And  then  what's  the  next  step  toward 
fortifying  your  peace?"  he  mused.  "I 
shall  dwell  on  that!'  How  about  a  change 
of  scene?  How  about  some  choice  em- 
ployment that  will  strengthen  your  in- 
dependence?" 

"Of  my  mother,  and  of  Mr.  Paulter?" 
she  was  skeptical. 

"A  background  to  fly  to  if  the  baleful 
quantities  force  you  to  the  limit.  That 
must  be  the  prime  consideration!  I  know 
what  a  girl  must  have,  for  that;  first " 

"Clothes!"  she  laughed.  She  was  gayer 
than  he  had  seen  her.  It  was  a  breeze  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  stirring  it  to  greater 
life,  but  making  the  depths  less  visible. 

"And  courage.  You'll  have  both,  now. 
But  next,  you  must  have  women  friends — 
enthusiastic  ones — supporting  ones.  Heav- 
ens, I  wish  my  sister  were  here!  I  wish 
you,  too,  were  my  sister!"  he  still  more 
spontaneously  uttered. 
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"That's  a  flattery  I  can  accept!"  the 
girl  voiced.     "It's  ingenious  of  you!" 

He  frowned  with  eagerness,  inadvert- 
ently quickening  his  step. 

"We  must  invent  something  to  put  you 
in  your  right  setting,"  he  pronounced. 
"  You  must  generously  recognize  how  use- 
less, how  footling  I  shall  feel  myself  if  you 
don't  let  my  fat  horses  hitch  on  to  pull  your 
chariot  out  of  the  slough!  I'm  aware  of 
the  difficulties,  the  conventions — all  that. 
I'll  give  'em  all  their  due,  I'll  be  as  docile 
as  an  ox.  But  the  inspiration  is  too  fine; 
if  there's  no  other  way  out  we  must  build 
one,  in  defiance.  We  must  talk  this  over  a 
great  deal,"  he  turned  to  her.  If  there  was 
any  amendment  she  would  have  wished 
to  make  to  this  it  was  held  behind  the 
friendly  tolerance  of  her  eyes. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  time/'  she  said. 
She  stopped  at  a  curb.  "That's  my  home- 
ward car."  She  shook  her  head  at  what 
she  saw  him  about  to  propose.  It  brought 
up  again  the  specter  of  Paulter.  The  car 
relentlessly  approached. 

"You  are  frequently  on  the  mountain?" 
he  hastily  sought. 

"Occasionally,"  she  nodded,  without  ac- 
cording it  relevance. 

"You'll  be  looking  off  from  that  same 
spot  where  the  red  and  green  stones  are, 
at  that  same  hour,  three  days  from  now!" 
Kendry  mightily  willed  her.  Her  hand 
was  on  the  rail.  "  Isn't  it  so?"  Her  eyes 
widened;  the  mouth  drew  up  a  little,  but 
without  acquiescence.  The  passengers 
gave  her  the  interested  inspection  she  was 
accustomed  to. 

"I  bade  you  good-by  last  night,"  she 
said.  She  swung  on,  in  answer  to  that  im- 
patient jerk  of  the  bell.  He  was  deaf  to 
the  diversion. 

"Think  it  over  till  you  get  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  then  nod  'yes'  to  me!"  Kendry 
prayed. 

Her  car  rattled  across  the  intersecting 
rails  and  he  watched  it  up  the  steep  incline. 
From  the  top  she  saw  him  lift  his  hat  again. 
She  bowed.  There  was  a  small  flourish  of 
the  hat  before  it  returned  to  his  head.  He 
resumed  his  way  with  a  lighter  step. 

He  was  scornful,  entering  his  club.  It 
was  a  place  to  dine  and  to  talk  trivially 
with  old  bachelors.  The  mountain,  with 
Miss  Marr,  was  a  place  to  recuperate  the 
idea  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 


human  soul,  He  sat  down  alone  to  his 
dinner — an  evenly  featured  young  man 
with  a  well  modeled  head  and  an  increasing 
firmness  of  mouth.  His  back  was  straight 
and  his  eyes  were  full  of  the  passage  of 
thought,  At  that  moment  Mary  East- 
wood was  writing  him  a  note. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

TWO   LETTERS 

Dinner  helped  to  neutralize  his  hurt. 
He  was,  as  it  were,  lame  and  dumb,  but 
alive  and  looking  about  him.  There  was 
Mary's  disdain  and  Paulter's  hatred.  The 
night's  adventure  surely  would  put  some- 
thing like  finality  on  the  matter  of  Paulter. 
With  regard  to  Mary,  Kendry's  holding 
the  feminine  mold  for  the  more  deeply, 
delicately  susceptible  now  enabled  the 
sprouting  of  a  theory  that  her  sharpness 
toward  him  had  been  the  sharpness  of  some 
pain  which  he  stupidly,  masculinely  had 
visited  upon  her.  There  was  this  thought 
and  there  was  the  prospect  of  an  uninter- 
rupted communion  on  the  mountain  side 
with  a  young  woman  at  whom  merely  to 
gaze  was  a  balm  and  a  delight.  He  re- 
turned late  to  find  Eastwood,  with  no 
trace  of  last  night's  brusqueness,  waiting 
in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

"  A  little  early,"  Eastwood  lounged  in 
Kendry's  library,  close  to  a  bottle,  "because 
I've  been  having  a  talk  about  you  with 
Mary.  What's  this  symptom  she  calls 
your  'idea'?"  he  grinned.  "It  seems  to 
have  impressed  Miss  Marr."  Kendry 
looked  at  Eastwood's  double  chin,  his  un- 
troubled mouth,  the  heavy  diamond  on 
the  finger  embracing  the  whiskey  glass. 

"  It's  the  idea  of  something  ultimate  to 
live  for  after  eating  and  drinking  and  build- 
ing a  sky-scraper  ;  an  idea  of  the  thing 
most  worth  while,"  Kendry  said.  East- 
wood sat  up. 

"A  stained  glass  paradise?"  he  said. 
"Mab  will  never  stand  it,  old  chap!" 

"Not  even  the  kind  of  stained  glass 
you  are  holding  in  your  fat  fist,"  Kendry 
allowed  himself.  "  It's  no  more  religion 
than  money  is  religion  to  people  at  the 
money  stage." 

"Well,  how  do  you  bet  on  it?  What 
are  the  hurdles?" 

"  I  couldn't  make  it  seem  sane  to  you, 
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old  man,"  Kendry  said.  "It  has  to  be  dis- 
tilled out  of  the  top  of  a  tall  tree;  it's  the 
sixth  sense  of  direction;  it's  the  explana- 
tion and  satisfaction  of  love,  marriage, 
parenthood,  citizenship — everything  but 
death.  Do  you  want  some  more?  I  can 
keep  this  up  all  night!"  Eastwood  spoke 
across  his  glass. 

"What  diet  goes  with  this?"  he  quizzed. 

"The  same  old  apple  on  a  fish-pole  tied 
to  your  headstall,"  Kendry  said,  unteased. 
Eastwood  mused. 

"Anyway,"  he  said,  "Mab  will  turn  it 
all  down.  She'd  have  you  searched  for 
it  at  the  church  door!"  He  shook  his  head. 
"Your  white  silk  balloon  won't  go  up  be- 
cause you've  got  Miss  Marr  in  it,"  he  pro- 
nounced. "Of  course,  it's  not  my  affair," 
his  statement  went  unchallenged;  "but 
why  don't  you  let  me  handle  this  business 
of  Paulter  for  the  good  I  get  out  of  it  for 
Miss  Marr,  as  /  understand  her  case?  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Mab." 

"My  course  is  determined  by  the  idea," 
Kendry  said.  "  I  saw  Mary  this  after- 
noon." 

"Without  staking  out  a  reason  for  calling 
again  to-night!  Now,  do  you  think  she'll 
let  any  kind  of  hand-painted  'idea'  stand 
between  her  and  what  she  owns!" 

"She  might  let  it  be  the  common  point 
to  draw  us  together,"  Kendry  said,  pacing 
the  floor.  "You  make  me  look  like  a 
gingerbread  parson!"  he  exclaimed,  vexed 
at  having  yielded  so  much  of  his  hopes. 
"  I'm  only  twenty-four  years  old'  My  idea 
isn't  a  complexion  pill!  It's  a  battle  horse, 
and  I'll  do  a  few  jumps  that  will  make  you 
sit  up,  one  of  these  days,,  But  while  I'm 
learning  to  ride  it,  give  me  room  to  tumble 
off  in!"  Eastwood  looked  at  him  with 
some  approval. 

"  But  you  talk  about  a  'common  point, ' " 
he  said.  "  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  been  Mab's  brother  ever  since  she 
was  born,  and  she's  more  years  to  the 
good  than  look  best  on  a  marriage  license. 
I'll  tell  you  what  will  be  the  common  point 
with  Mab.  It  will  be  Mab.  She's  a  Europo- 
maniac — and  that's  the  Americanest  thing 
with  hairpins.  She  turns  around  on  her 
pivot  and  thinks  she's  an  aristocrat.  Well, 
you've  only  got  to  let  her  think  she's 
made  a  morganatic  marriage  and  she'll 
have  a  sorrowing  love  for  you  all  your  life!" 
He  took  a  breath.     "You  and  she  could 


double  your  joint  fortune  in  ten  years. 
This  town  will  never  go  backwards  again. 
Lord,  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  sense  a 
letter  from  a  lady,  on  your  own  table!"  he 
pointed. 

Kendry  pocketed  Mary's  letter,  together 
with  another  in  a  writing  he  did  not  know. 
He  said  he  had  a  brief  engagement  with  a 
man.  He  left  Eastwood  an  extra  bottle 
and  a  diagram  sent  by  the  Secret  Service 
agent  showing  the  meeting  place  of  the 
party  whose  exploit  presently  would  so 
concern  the  fortunes  of  Arthur  Paulter. 

It  would  be  a  relief  to  get  away  from 
Eastwood,  and  that  it  was  after  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  would  not  hinder  finding 
Chan  Kow.  Apparently  there  never  was 
a  time  of  night  when  he  could  not  be 
found  beneath  his  lantern  light..  Kendry 
avoided  the  locality  near  the  rendezvous 
appointed  by  Kelly.  He  went  by  California 
Street,  where  the  last  street  cars,  with 
their  double  clang  of  gong  and  their  rattle 
of  ratchet  on  cable  grip,  trundled  up  with 
headlights  shining  on  deserted  streets.  He 
turned  into  a  byway  where  the  electric 
lamps  threw  still  shadows  of  balconies  and 
wooden  awnings  against  houses  which  gave 
no  illumination  from  within.  In  the  dis- 
tances the  clash  of  cymbals  and  the  rapid 
drum  against  the  soaring  fiddle  escaped 
from  closed  shutters  and  betokened  ban- 
quets and  propitiations  of  the  gods.  The 
air  escaped  from  crevices  in  worn  parti- 
tions and  drifted  out  through  grimy  halls, 
bearing  the  fumes  of  opium,  of  acrid  tobacco 
moistened  with  brandy,  of  salted  sea-food 
and  noisome  vegetables,  and  of  the  odor 
that  clings  mustily  to  fabrics  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Asia.  Words  came,  too, 
in  a  language  whose  four  intonations  made 
it  seem  half  spoken,  half  sung.  At  each 
forbidden  gambling  house  the  voices  rose 
from  back  of  heavy  doors,  guarded,  lat- 
ticed and  screened  windows  where  hid  the 
discriminating  hand  that  held  the  latch 
string.  From  one  cellar  rose  the  rumble  of 
many  sewing-machines.  He  saw  a  white 
man  leaning  in  a  shadow,  with  a  private 
watchman's  star  glinting  from  his  citizen's 
clothes.  The  fierce  blurred  eyes  of  a  hard- 
mouthed  Celestial  with  loose  scalp-locks 
took  notice  of  him.  From  a  dark  hallway, 
plastered  with  Chinese  lettering  on  red 
posters,  an  American  woman,  aged,  be- 
draggled,  leered   back   at    Kendry.     Two 
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weazened  beardless  faces  under  narrow 
brimmed  soft  hats  drooped  along  with 
mutually  supporting  shoulders:  their 
bodies  would  have  shown  countless  wounds 
from  the  hollow  needle.  They  disappeared 
into  black  holes  below  street  level.  All 
these  apparitions  were  the  links  between 
the  silent,  starry  night  without  and  the 
crowded  activities  of  trade,  pleasure  and 
vice  within,  sealed  from  the  foreign  devil's 
interfering  conscience  by  the  universal 
wooden  shutter. 

The  alley  at  whose  blind  end  was  Chan 
Kow's  door  was  contrastingly  without  sug- 
gestion of  inner  life.  Kendry  enjoyed  the 
presence  of  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  to  bal- 
ance the  shadows  wherein  he  could  imagine 
himself  surprised  by  such  a  man  as  Arthur 
Paulter.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Ken- 
dry  lifted  the  folding  doer  in  the  sidewalk 
and  pressed  the  point  of  his  penknife 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  panel  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  He  presently  began  to 
wonder  whether  Chan  Kow,  after  what 
must  have  been  strenuous  days,  had  not 
declared  a  period  of  seclusion  for  himself. 
Then  he  observed  that  the  distant  electric 
bell  gave  no  response  to  his  pressure  with 
the  penknife.  He  tried  the  latch.  The 
door  swung  open.  If  a  careless  servant 
had  so  left  Chan  Kow's  stronghold  ex- 
posed to  his  enemies  it  was  a  part  of  friend- 
liness to  inform  him.  Kendry  lighted  the 
candle  end  he  had  provided  for  the  under- 
taking with  Kelly.  To  his  steps  along  the 
familiar  musty  passage  toward  the  stairs 
he  heard  no  answering  stir  from  above. 
He  knocked  on  the  joists  over  his  head, 
preferring  not  to  be  met  as  an  intruder. 
Then  he  ascended  and  knocked  at  the  first 
of  those  rooms  where  he  had  begun  to  be- 
lieve women  of  his  own  race  were  dwelling 
in  primeval  relationship  to  the  master. 
There  was  no  reply,  but  he  did  not  turn 
the  knob.  He  called  the  name  of  Chan 
Kow  to  an  empty  echo.  Had  Chan  Kow 
fled?  Kendry  opened  the  door  to  the 
garden.  The  draught  blew  out  his  candle, 
but  the  starlight  showed  the  way.  The 
varnished  red  silk  lanterns,  without  lights, 
still  hung  at  the  balconies;  the  dwarf  pine 
stood  unchanged.  But  across,  in  the  wing 
where  Chan  Kow  had  his  private  chambers, 
the  lower  room  was  stripped  of  its  carvings 
and  bare  of  its  furniture.  Chan  Kow  had 
departed  and  he  had  not  wished  Kendry  to 


know  when  or  whither.  Reminiscence  led 
Kendry  to  ascend  to  where  he  first  had 
spoken  of  Paulter  to  the  two  older  men. 
He  smiled  at  the  memory  of  it.  The  still 
sky  glittered  from  over  the  low  roof  oppo- 
site. The  doors  to  the  balcony  were 
closed;  but  the  peaceful  air  of  this  strange 
seclusion  was  not  yet  stale.  He  crossed 
for  a  look  out  on  the  balconies  and  stumbled 
over  a  prostrate  man. 

It  caused  him  to  spring  back  to  the  wall, 
unhandily  seeking  his  pistol.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  retreated  to  the  cover  of  the  stair 
opening  and  relighted  his  candle. 

The  body  lay  in  the  blood  from  a  heavy 
slanting  cut  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
diminutive  senile  frame  with  its  false  cue 
included,  might  have  weighed  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  small  eyes,  glassy  in  the 
still  flame  of  the  candle,  had  been  canny 
and  penetrating.  Kendry  recalled  the 
dried  skin  of  the  little  man  who  had  sat 
here  in  blank  unresponsiveness  to  his  first 
mention  of  the  name  of  Paulter.  Then  he 
remembered  the  hatchet  strapped  on  Chan 
Kow's  arm.  How  much  had  Kendry's 
visit  on  that  night  counted  in  the  chain  of 
events  that  finished  with  this  murder,  in 
the  last  of  Chan  Kow's  intrigues  in  a  China- 
town that  perhaps  had  become  too  danger- 
ous for  him.  It  was  Kendry's  farewell  to 
that  unfathomable  old  man.  He  could  not 
forbear  drawing  his  pistol  as  he  looked  to 
begin  his  retreat.  Then  the  folded  paper 
in  the  dead  man's  fingers  seemed  to  de- 
mand his  attention.  Kendry  listened. 
What  had  been  silence  now  contained  the 
distant  barking  of  a  dog,  the  moan  of  a 
fiddle  from  over  the  housetops  seeking  en- 
trance at  the  balcony  doors.  He  drew  the 
paper  forth,  apprehensive  of  giving  mo- 
tion to  the  lifeless  hand.  The  message 
was  in  French : 

"To  my  friend  Jack:  By  the  one  honest  ser- 
vice of  this  double-faced  Ting  Lee,  his  enemy : 

"In  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  the  branch,  the 
blossom  pushes  from  the  twig:  and  its  fra- 
grance and  defenseless  beauty  are  to  cherish  or 
to  blast.  When  no  blossom  pushes  from  the 
twig,  then  either  it  is  not  spring  or  there  is  no 
sap  in  the  branch,  or  both.  This  is  a  little  more 
than  wisdom.  Therefore  it  may  be  perceived 
by  a  young  man:  who  need  not  waste  his  youth 
in  the  shadow  of  a  hollow  bough." 

In  that  lonely  chamber  it  bore  no  sig- 
nificance to  John  Kendry.  He  made  haste 
for  the  living  air.     He  stuffed  the  paper 
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into  his  pocket,  where  it  lay  between  the 
unopened  envelope  of  Mary  Eastwood  and 
the  unopened  letter  whose  writing  was  un- 
familiar to  him. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A     TRANSACTION     IN     OXYGEN 

The  memory  of  that  still  room  vibrated 
above  the  thought  of  what  he  next  was 
bent  on.  To  go  with  other  armed  men 
and  surprise  a  group  of  criminals  in  their 
den  gave  him  no  heroic  thrill.  He  came 
into  a  close  and  grimy  alley  with  high 
buildings  on  both  sides,  of  brick  and  loosen- 
ing stucco.  All  the  doors  were  narrow  and 
of  thick  wood;  all  the  lower  windows  were 
small  and  square  and  above  hand  reach 
from  the  pavement.  These  had  no  case- 
ments: only  coarse  wire  netting,  man- 
proof,  offered  itself  to  the  weather.  Some 
of  the  windows  acted  as  frames,  artfully 
lighted;  the  living  pictures  were  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  Chinese  slave  girl, 
alluringly  alone,  in  modest  profile,  painted 
and  penciled  and  gaudily  decked.  Of  the 
windows  that  were  dark  one  was  next  the 
unclosed  doorway  marked  on  Kelly's  dia- 
gram. A  policeman  was  pacing  through 
the  alley  as  Kendry  passed  it.  Returning 
when  the  policeman  was  gone  Kendry  dove 
into  the  silent  darkness  and  met  a  re- 
assuring syllable  from  the  dim  form  of 
Eastwood.  Kelly  pulled  them  by  the 
sleeves.  They  groped  by  a  double  turn 
in  the  corridor,  to  where  he  lighted  a  candle 
and  led  them  down  some  winding  stairs. 
The  place  had  been  pretentious  in  the  '50s, 
the  walnut  balustrade  declared.  It  grew 
more  musty  and  odorous  while  they  de- 
scended farther  creaking  steps,  stretching 
over  broken  treads.  On  the  dirt  floor  of 
the  cellar  there  was  a  gaseous  moisture  as 
of  seepage  from  imperfect  drains.  They 
walked  looking  at  the  back  of  Kelly's  small 
head.  It  flattened  into  thin  chords,  un- 
pleasantly. His  stature  took  no  heed  of 
the  floor  joists  to  which  they  had  to  stoop. 
Around  in  an  ell  he  lifted  a  trap  in  the  floor 
and  held  his  candle  in  the  still  less  welcome 
air  that  rushed  up  through  it. 

"  You  want  me  to  go  first,  and  one  of  you 
guard  the  rear?"  he  said  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  black  hole  into  which  he 
peered. 


"It's  my  privilege  to  go  first,"  Kendry 
said.  To  appear  to  Paulter  without  the 
supporting  presence  of  a  Federal  officer  ap- 
pealed to  his  pride.  He  dropped  through 
the  trap,  expanding  his  lungs  for  more  air. 
He  wanted  the  adventure  to  be  over.  It 
was  mere  dull  drudgery  in  the  service  of 
the  idea.  The  murder  at  the  theater,  the 
body  at  Chan  Kow's,  the  intrigues  he  im- 
agined of  Paulter,  all  were  a  surfeit  at  one 
with  the  atmosphere  he  was  trying  to 
breathe.  He  made  a  note  that  he  would 
take  the  first  morning  boat  to  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  mountain,  there  to  erase  from 
memory  this  final  expedition  into  this  spot 
of  decay.  He  would  linger  near  the  moun- 
tain till  the  moment  when  he  should  meet 
Miss  Marr.  Kelly  pointed  down  to  them 
a  direction  for  their  cautious  approach. 

"Tell  'em  'hands  up';  see  all  there  is  to 
see;  then  back  out.  A  man  ain't  going 
to  jail  for  twenty  years,  if  he  can  prevent 
it,"  he  grimly  said,  staring  at  space. 

They  left  him  a  shadow  from  above, 
pistol  in  hand.  Their  candles  showed  a 
studded  door  which,  if  men  were  at  work 
beyond  it,  promised  an  atmosphere  less 
distressing.  The  steel  bar,  fastening  it  on 
the  outside,  seemed  to  prove  that  there  was 
more  than  one  entrance  to  the  coiners'  re- 
treat. The  two  pulled  open  the  door  less 
with  prudence  than  with  the  insistent 
thought  of  air.  It  swung  to  again  behind 
them,  on  canted  hinges;  the  foulness  was 
increasing;  there  was  the  necessity  of 
descending  farther  into  an  effluvia  that 
gave  them  pause. 

"This  is  the  last  door  for  me,"  Eastwood 
panted,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  steps.  Here 
they  opened  into  a  space  cut  out  of  the 
scaling  rock,  where  the  air  struck  on  their 
lungs  like  a  tangible  substance  and  where 
still  there  was  no  sign  of  human  activity. 
Out  of  it  they  quickened  their  pace  along 
a  winding  tunnel,  beads  rising  on  their 
brows.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  breathe 
through  their  nostrils.  They  came  into  a 
chamber  the  counterpart  of  the  one  they 
had  left.  Kendry  brought  up  abhorrently 
pointing  to  the  ground. 

"More  dead  men!"  he  protested.  East- 
wood supported  himself  against  the  wall. 
He  seemed  to  will  Kendry  to  be  first  to 
sound  the  obvious  need  of  retreat.  Those 
who  lay  on  the  ground  were  the  Pole  and 
the  sailor,  with  whom,  at  the  restaurant, 
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in  the  presence  of  Kelly,  alias  Collins,  Ken- 
dry  had  first  discussed  counterfeiting  in 
Chinatown.  Their  clothes  were  torn  away 
at  their  chests,  but  they  bore  no  sign  of 
wounds,  Kendry  felt  the  heart  of  the 
Pole:  the  man  was  not  yet  dead.  Invol- 
untarily Kendry  turned  his  glance  to  the 
tunnel,  as  if  some  one  was  pursuing  him. 

"Yes,  yes — out  of  this!"  Eastwood  ut- 
tered. Kendry  clapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der: 

"  Not  without  them !"  Eastwood  halted 
but  his  eyes  did  not  seek  the  men  on  the 
ground.  Kendry  raised  the  lighter  of 
them  in  his  arms  and  staggered  into  the 
tunnel.  Eastwood  caught  him  by  the 
wrists. 

They  heard  some  one  bounding  down  the 
steps.  The  door  slammed.  The  bolts 
shot.  The  footsteps  began  leisurely  as- 
cending again.  Kendry  let  the  body  of  the 
Pole  slide  to  the  ground.  There  came  over 
him  a  wave  of  helplessness  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  live  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

They  ran  caroming  against  the  winding 
wall.  They  beat  on  the  door  with  their 
pistol  butts,  loudly  commanding  Kelly  to 
return.  They  threw  off  their  coats  and 
tore  off  their  collars.  They  lost  recogni- 
tion of  each  other's  presence;  Kendry  ran 
back  through  the  lengthening  distance  to 
where  the  sailor  lay.  He  found  no  outlet; 
he  saw  no  splinter  that  could  be  used 
against  the  door.  Without  purpose  he 
started  to  return  to  it.  The  two  collided  at 
the  middle  of  the  passage,  their  hands  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  their  fingers  drip- 
ping with  candle  grease.  Eastwood  reeled 
against  the  wall;  his  face  was  gray  and 
glistening  with  sweat.  Without  volition 
he  discharged  his  pistol  into  the  creviced 
stone.  The  two  stumbled  away  from  the 
suffocating  smoke,  in  opposite  directions, 
along  the  tunnel  that  appeared  to  lengthen 
as  they  ran.  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  keep  one's  feet.  Kendry  dropped  on  his 
hands  and  knees  beside  the  form  of  the 
sailor.  It  was  growing  time  to  halt,  to 
pull  one's  self  together,  to  rest  and  to 
think. 

He  must  keep  controlled,  he  said,  to  the 
candle  that  was  burning  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  Eastwood  was  beating  on  the  door 
again:  that  was  foolish,  that  was  panic- 
stricken.  Kelly  would  never  open  that 
door.     One  must   rest,   one  must   reduce 


one's  effort.  One  must  lie  out  flat  and  not 
let  the  candle  set  one  on  fire. 

It  lessened  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 
One  must  not  stir  a  finger  till  one  had 
figured  what  one  was  to  do.  Every  move- 
ment of  a  muscle  ate  the  oxygen  from  the 
blood.  Eastwood  was  still  tattooing  on 
the  door — violent  action  such  as  doubtless 
had  overcome  the  sailor  and  the  Pole, 
though  it  was  not  plain  how  they  had 
fallen  so  far  from  the  entrance.  Even  the 
candle  ate  up  oxygen,  though  to  call  East- 
wood's attention  to  this  would  eat  up 
more.  Presently  he  would  blow  out  his 
own.  It  threw  the  sharp  shadows  of  the 
projecting  rock, — rock  everywhere.  There 
was  a  piece  of  paper  pinned  on  the  sailor's 
coat.  Was  it  more  nonsense  from  Chan 
Kow?  He  must  see,  slowly,  without  waste 
of  effort.  It  was  only  the  sailor's  name, 
and  the  Pole's^  rudely  written,  with  their 
abodes  and  without  comment.  They 
would  die;  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
dying;   he  must  think. 

First :  for  emergency,  for  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, he,  too,  must  write.  He  sat  up  against 
the  wall.  He  brought  out  the  two  letters, 
the  message  from  Chan  Kow,  with  one 
grasp.  After  a  while  he  laid  hold  of  his 
pencil.  He  must  write  while  his  mind  was 
clear,  while  the  little  groan  still  held  down 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  It  never  should 
be  allowed  to  rise:  he  presently  would 
have  a  plan;  but  he  reached  for  a  paper  to 
write  on. 

"In  spring  when  the  sap  is  in  the 
branch — "  No!  The  meaningless  words 
would  be  taken  for  ravings  of  his  own. 
He  would  use  the  back  of  this  envelope 
from  Mary — it  was  ridiculous  that  he  had 
not  yet  opened  it.  As  soon  as  he  had 
written  something  to  her,  he  would.  He 
must  write  to  Mary  and  he  must  write  to 
Miss  Marr — to  Ethel;  no  other  address 
would  express  his  friendly,  his  brotherly, 
his  fatherly  solicitude.  When  that  labor 
was  over  he  would  revolve  his  plan  for  get- 
ting out  of  this.  He  began  on  the  back 
of  Mary's  envelope; 

"Dear  Ethel  Marr:" 

She  must  understand  that  he  could  spare 
only  time  for  getting  strength  to  assault 
that  door.  He  stared  at  the  envelope. 
His  breath  came  noisily  from  a  dried 
throat.     The  words:      "Dear  Ethel,  Dear 
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Ethel,  Dear  Ethel,"  ran  in  a  circle  around 
his  brain.  He  would  write  to  Ethel,  then 
he  would  read  Mary's  letter.  Then  he 
would  write  to  Mary — making  these  com- 
munications served  the  remote  contingency 
of  his  failing  at  the  door.  It  was  a  crisis 
he  was  living  through,  a  serious  one;  and 
he  must  get  accustomed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. He  presently  should.  By  Jove,  he 
then  would  think  out  something!  Some- 
thing with  a  penknife  and  an  iron  will. 
There  was  nothing  real  in  the  world  but 
will,  he  informed  the  stones,  ignoring  pas- 
sion, ignoring  death.  Eastwood  ought  to 
have  kept  up  that  companionable  little 
drumming  on  the  door.  "Dear  Ethel, 
Dear  Ethel,  Dear  Ethel."  He  thrust  out 
his  legs  and  jammed  his  head  mercilessly 
against  the  wall. 

Good  Sister  Ethel: 

If  the  world  moves  through  new  space  I 
thought  I  lived  where  one  looks  overboard  and 
sees  her  cut  the  waters  of  eternity.  I  thought 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Direction,  the  Expla- 
nation, the  Satisfaction,  the  Destination.  But 
the  candle  smokes  horribly 

It  was  better  to  unbutton,  to  remove, 
carefully  bare  to  the "  waist,  than  con- 
vulsively to  clutch  and  tear.  The  effort 
brought  him  to  drop  the  envelope  and  lean 
more  comfortably  on  his  elbow.  Trust  him 
to  be  canny  with  that  little  supply  of  oxy- 
gen; he  would  light  the  world  from  it,  yet! 
His  finger  touched  the  other  letter;  some- 
thing to  coax  him  to  be  still  till  he  could 
crawl  over  the  mountainous  body  of  the 
Pole  and  make  that  journey  through  the 
tunnel.  The  writing  was  strong,  yet 
smaller  and  a  little  more  rounded  than 
Mary's.  It  was  a  woman's  writing.  It 
was  good  to  have  another  friend: 

Dear  Mr.  Kendry: 

That  was  out  of  the  quality  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, for  my  bow  to  be  ambiguous.  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  you  on  the  mountain.  Often 
when  I  have  been  alone  there  I  have  seen  life 
as  you  see  it — only  less  clearly  and  deeply  and 
hopefully.  But  you'll  have  reflected  that  my 
going  there  wouldn't  be  wise. 

There  are  greater  things  stirring  than  new 
garments.  We  shall  have  left  Telegraph  Hill. 
If  I  don't  give  you  my  new  address,  your  quick 
understanding  will  not  charge  me  severely.  I 
wish  you  the  happiness  you  look  forward  to 
in  the  ways  I  think  I  divine.  There  will  come 
a  time  when  the  values  of  some  quantities 
will  have  changed  and  much  of  our  work  and 
danger  will  be  past.     So  I  take  some  comfort  in 


believing  that  your  interest  in  me  will  have  sur- 
vived gray  hairs,  and  that  some  day,  when  no 
one  will  care  whom  I  go  to  meet,  there  still  will 
be  the  mountain — with  the  manzanita  still 
flowering;  the  ceanothus  as  fragrant  as  now.  I 
shall  never  be  too  old  for  the  mountain  I  shall 
die  on  my  way  to  its  summit.  May  you,  too, 
never  be  too  old  for  it.  And  I  shall  faithfully 
be  your  friend,  Ethel  Marr. 

He  must  get  to  that  door  now:  he  must 
get  where  there  was  food  for  his  heart  to 
do  for  her  what  the  idea  commanded  him! 
She  couldn't  accomplish  her  destiny  with- 
out him.  The  duty  of  reading  Mary's  let- 
ter, too;  then — to  start.  He  groped  for 
the  letter.  The  candle  flame  was  amber 
and  black. 

"When  the  blossom  does  not  push  from 
the  twig — "  No!  It  was  a  stupid  affront 
if  he  couldn't  recognize  the  hand  of  Mary 
Eastwood ! 

You  tore  off  so  madly,  dear  Jack,  that  it  es- 
caped me  to  ask  you  to  dinner  soon.  If  not  to- 
night, then  to-morrow  night.  Mother  goes  to 
Menlo;  Hal  dines  at  his  club.  Don't  be  silly 
when  this  comes  to  you.  I'm  a  dreadfully  diffi- 
cult person.  I  always  shall  be.  Devotedly 
yours,  Mary. 

A  little  punctuation  would  have  changed 
that:  "  I  always  shall  be  devotedly  yours, 
Mary. "  A  little  punctuation,  a  little  punc- 
tuation, a  little  punctuation!  The  candle 
cocked  its  wick  at  him,  from  a  puddle  of 
grease.  Eastwood  must  have  sauntered 
home,  long  ago.  But  a  letter  must  go  to 
Mary.  Where  had  he  left  off  in  the  one  he 
had  begun  to  her?  He  could  lay  hold  of 
it  without  help.  This: — "the  Satisfac- 
tion, the  Destination.  But  the  candle 
smokes  horribly " 

"Nevertheless,  dear  Mary,"  he  went  on 
with  it,  "your  invitation  to  dinner  is  de- 
lightful. I  shall  be  there  before  our  hair 
is  gray.  I  shall  die  on  my  way  to  the 
ceanothus  blossom,  in  the  spring,  when  the 
sap " 

When  the  sap,  when  the  sap,  when  the 
sap — he  more  feasibly  rolled  over  on  his 
back.  His  hand  extinguished  the  sputter- 
ing of  the  candle.  Of  course— that  saved 
the  oxygen  the  candle  wished  to  steal  from 
him.  Once  with  the  weight  of  the  ceiling 
off  his  chest,  he  would  go  ahead  with  the 
idea.  The  idea  did  not  wish  to  hurt  any 
one.  God,  he  tore  at  the  muscles  of  his 
chest,  he  would  go  ahead  with  it  anyway! 
If  the  sailor  wouldn't  take  the  letter  to 
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Mary,  some  one  else  should.     Damn   the  Mary  dwelt.    The  door  of  Mary's  house 

laziness  of  the  sailor.     One  had  never  dined  was  shut.     Ethel's  blue  serge  had  a  tiny 

alone  with  Mab  •  it  meant  having  her  con-  darn  in  it.     What,  ye  tiny  darns?     The 

sent;    it  meant  firing  her  cold  lips  before  woman,  the  woman,  within  ye!     Up  the 

the  evening  was  out.     Cold  lips — cold  lips  steps.     He  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white 

— Ethel  Marr  would  take  the  letter!     Ethel  petticoat.     She  smiled  at  the  blank  door. 

Marr  would  do  him  any  deed  so  vital  to  his  Both  her  dear  hands  held  his  letter.     The 

happiness.     Excellent!     Ethel  had  put  a  door  would  not  open,  but  she  smiled  and 

special  delivery  stamp  on  it;   she  was  de-  the  corners  of  her  mouth  curved  with  all 

livering  it   herself.     That   erectness,   that  the  loveliness  in  the  world.     Loveliness  in 

smoothness  on  ball  of  foot — most  beautiful  the  world,   loveliness  —  loveliness   in    the 

movement  of  perfect  limbs  and  soundest  world!     But  the  door  would  not  open  and 

heart   on   service   bent!    The   street   was  the  candle  was  dead.     There  was  no  sap 

clean    and    wind    swept;    the   sun    shone  in  it,  or  it  was  not  spring,  or  both.     She 

coolly,    brightly,    glistening   in    her   hair,  ought  not  to  be  out  at  midnight,  alone! 

Her  eyes  widened,  clearly  to  see  her  sweet  Alone,  alone — and  they  would  not  open 

blue  destination,  her  duty  to  be  done  with-  the  door.     Do  open  the  door — please;  the 

out  a  blur.     This  was  the  corner  where      door — the  door 

{To  be  continued.) 


SQUARING   THE    YARDS 

BY  THEODORE   ROBERTS 

Drag  the  yards  'round,  lads,  with  a  yo-ho! 

Lug  the  beggars  'round. 

Mark  the  heads'ils  pull,  lads!     Sure,  an'  they  must  know 

We're  runnin'  for  the  little  port  between  the  hills  of  snow. 

Tail  along  the  brace,  lads.     Yo-bo — Heave  all — — 
Pull  together! 

Th'  Skipper's  on  the  poop,  lads,  hark'nin'  to  the  call, 
With  one  eye  on  the  compass  an'  t'other  on  the  squall. 

Bend  your  backs  as  one,  lads.     Yo-ho — Heave  away ■ 

Snatch  her  'round! 

Ahead,  the  eternal  ocean  is  smokin'  white  an'  gray, 

And  we'll  be  sightin'  Signal  Hill  afore  Saint  Patrick's  Day. 

Pull  the  yards  'round,  lads,  with  a  yo-ho! 

Lug  the  fors'il  'round. 

Let  the  scuppers  slobber  an'  let  the  tempest  blow — 

Let  the  wrack  to  win'ward  churn  the  sea  below — 

Lads,  we're  home-bound! 


ROBERT   E.    PEARY 
Who  has  just  returned  from  "Farthest  North." 


OSCEOLA,   CHIEF   OF   THE 
SEMINOLES 

BY   LYNN    TEW   SPRAGUE 

DRAWING    BY    STANLEY    M.    ARTHURS 


LLIAM  POWELL  was 
an  Englishman — he  was 
also  a  squaw-man.  In 
the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  he  traded 
with  the  Creek  Indians 
of  southern  Georgia, 
taking  the  spoils  of 
hunts  in  exchange  for  cheap  blankets, 
trinkets  and  fire-water.  After  the  man- 
ner of  squaw-men,  he  took  a  new  wife 
from  the  young  girls  of  the  tribe  whenever 
fancy  prompted.  In  1804  his  spouse  was 
a  very  pretty  young  red  woman,  the  puta- 
tive daughter  of  a  chief.  But  in  the  bar- 
barous social  state,  relationship,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  is  traced  through  the 
mother,  and  Powell's  wife  was  supposed 
to  be  a  French  half-breed.  Moreover  she 
was  vivacious,  comely  and  bright  beyond 
the  measure  of  gifts  to  squaws. 

Some  time  during  the  above-mentioned 
year  Powell's  wife  presented  him  with  a 
son.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  baby's 
entrance  into  the  world  was  marked  by 
demonstrations  different  from  those  ac- 
corded other  papooses,  but  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  sent  a  delegation 
into  Georgia  to  welcome  the  child,  had  the 
nation  formally  adopted  and  educated  him, 
and  when  he  reached  man's  estate  settled 
upon  him  a  vast  property  and  an  income 
as  large  as  that  of  the  president,  it  would 
have  been,  as  coming  years  were  to  prove, 
a  most  wise  and  economical  measure. 

The  little  papoose  proved  very  preco- 
cious, clever  and  hardy;  he  throve  well  in 
the  bright,  peaceful  Georgian  land  until  he 
was  four  years  old.  Then  a  feud  arose 
among  the  Creeks  and  a  separation  of  the 
tribe  took  place.     Powell,  the  trader,  had 


by  this  time  a  new  wife.  So  the  mother 
of  his  son,  taking  her  offspring  with  her, 
went  south  into  Florida  with  some  of  her 
people  and  joined  with  a  tribe  of  the  Semi- 
nole Indians. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  in  no  sec- 
tion of  the  world  at  any  time  did  there  ever 
exist  such  a  motley  conglomeration  of  all 
the  elements  of  picturesque  adventure  and 
fantastic  romance  as  in  the  territory  of 
Florida  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
Decrepit  Spain  misruled  the  land,  England 
and  France  had  ventured  early  colonization, 
and  descendants  of  the  settlers  of  all  these 
nations,  largely  mixed  with  Indian  blood, 
were  to  be  met  with.  In  the  bays  along 
the  coast,  buccaneers  had  their  nests,  and 
many  hundred  runaway  negro  slaves  from 
Alabama  and  Georgia  mingled  with  the 
proud-spirited  red  race,  which  in  its  turn 
was  made  up  of  an  offshoot  of  the  Creeks 
amalgamated  with  an  earlier  native  people. 
All  these  influences  molded  and  developed 
in  some  measure  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  mongrel  Indian  boy  from  Georgia.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  little  is  known  of  his  earlier 
years.  Various  romancers,  incited  by  his 
later  deeds,  have  idealized  his  youth.  But 
the  truth  is  that  when  he  was  first  noticed 
at  the  military  posts  it  was  because  he 
spoke,  besides  the  vernacular  of  the  Semi- 
noles,  both  English  and  Spanish,  and  be- 
cause to  the  dignified,  impassive  bearing 
of  the  Indian  he  added  the  mobile  facial 
expression  of  Gallic  faces  and  the  flashing 
eyes  of  an  angered  pirate.  He  appeared  at 
first  as  a  sort  of  adviser  and  interpreter  to 
Micanopy,  the  old  chief  of  his  tribe.  Though 
among  the  Indians  as  a  boy  he  was  some- 
times called  simply  Powell  after  his  father, 
his  cleverness  and  daring  soon  won  for  him 
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the  name  of  As-se-he-ho-lar,  or  Black 
Drink,  that  being  the  designation  of  a  brew 
that  the  chiefs  imbibed  when  they  wished 
to  be  clear  of  head  at  council,  or  brave  in 
battle.  This  term  the  whites,  soon  to  know 
and  fear  the  man,  pronounced  Osceola — the 
name  by  which  he  is  known  to  fame. 


by  that  time  a  noted  hunter  and  warrior, 
though  not  yet  a  chief. 

From  the  year  1821 — the  time  of  the 
transfer — to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Second  Seminole  War, 
there  was  always  more  or  less  trouble  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  all  the 


From  a  painting  of  Osceola  by  George  Catlin,  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 


Osceola,  as  we  may  now  call  him,  was 
just  thirteen  years  old  when  stormful  Old 
Hickory  carried  his  explosive,  hurricane 
war  into  Spanish  Florida,  and  though  he 
was  too  young  to  fight,  he  learned  at  the 
time  to  hate  Americans  with  a  bitter 
hatred.  He  was  seventeen  when  Spain 
ceded   Florida  to  the   United   States  and 


wrongs  the  whites  heaped  upon  the  native 
races,  none  were  so  grievous  and  unre- 
mitting as  those  offered  the  Seminoles.  It 
is  a  long  story  and  a  shameful  one.  The 
whites  wished  the  lands  and  the  negro 
friends  and  slaves  of  the  Indians.  Under 
legal  forms  that  the  childlike  red  man  did 
not    understand    they    resorted    to   every 
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scheme  to  obtain  both.  Various  treaties 
were  made  which  were  interpreted  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  nonplussed  Seminoles, 
who  refused  obedience  to  their  compacts. 
The  whites  resorted  to  force;  the  Indians 
replied  with  outrages.  After  most  of  the 
Seminoles  had  been  confined  to  reservations 
that  could  not  support  them,  and  robbed 
of  most  of  their  slaves  and  property,  the 
government,  prompted  by  the  greed  of  the 
Southern  whites,  determined  to  remove  the 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  chiefs 
were  tricked  into  signing  a  treaty  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  if  after  certain  of  their 
number  had  visited  and  examined  the 
lands  in  the  West  "they"  were  satisfied 
with  them,  then  the  Indians  would  remove. 
This  was  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing, 
executed  May  9,  1832.  When  these 
delegates  returned  from  the  West  they 
signed  at  Fort  Gibson,  in 'March,  1833,  a 
document  declaring  themselves  so  satisfied. 
Afterward  they  declared  that  they  affixed 
their  mark  unknowingly  and  were  per- 
suaded when  under  the  influence  of  whis- 
key. Other  chiefs  declared  that  in  any 
event  the  "they"  of  the  treaty  referred  not 
to  the  delegated  chiefs,  but  to  the  whole 
Seminole  people,  who  must  be  satisfied  to 
remove.  Thus  Colonel  Gordon  declares 
that  the  longest  and  most  expensive  of 
our  Indian  wars  was  caused  by  an  innocent 
little  pronoun. 

General  Thompson  of  the  regular  army 
was  ordered  to  bring  about  and  superin- 
tend the  transportation  of  all  the  Seminoles 
to  the  Creek  territory  in  Arkansas;  the 
authorities  at  Washington  never  doubting 
but  it  could  be  readily  accomplished, 
though  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  some 
little  force.  When  General  Thompson  ar- 
rived in  Florida,  however,  he  met  with 
most  bitter  opposition  from  all  the  chiefs, 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  Osceola 
first  became  famous. 

The  remarkable  warrior  was  now  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  in  a  few  months  was  to 
become  the  war  chief  of  all  the  Seminoles. 
Of  all  Indian  leaders  he  is  easily  the  most 
picturesque,  and  except  Pontiac  and  Te- 
cumseh,  was  perhaps  the  most  able.  Novel- 
ists and  story  writers,  and  even  historians 
with  a  penchant  for  romance,  have  drawn 
many  fanciful  and  striking  pictures  of  Os- 
ceola. No  Indian  has  been  so  idealized, 
even  apotheosized.     It  is  the  aim  of  this 


sketch  to  show  the  man  as  he  really  was, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  present  the  true 
historic  entity. 

No  diarists  or  letter  writers  or  record 
keepers  existed  among  the  Indians.  The 
whites  had  only  brief  though  terrifying 
glimpses  of  Osceola,  and  most  of  his  por- 
traits are  the  products  of  fancy.  But  his 
career  was  really  a  tragic  romance,  viewed 
as  a  whole.  Seminole  chief  though  he  was, 
the  blood  in  his  veins  was  half  and  perhaps 
ihree-fourths  from  Caucasian  sources,  and 
what  of  Indian  inheritance  he  had  from  his 
mother  was  of  the  Creeks.  Though  he  had 
mingled  somewhat  with  the  whites  in  his 
youth,  his  training  and  his  temperament 
were  in  the  main  those  of  the  red  race.  He 
had  the  Indian  craft  and  cunning  and  im- 
placable hatred,  heroic  stoicism,  dignity 
and  thirst  for  revenge.  He  had  from  his 
father  something  of  English  pluck  and  fore- 
thought, and  from  possible  Gallic  sources 
may  have  sprung  his  fire  and  dash  and  hot, 
evil  temper.  Captain  J.  T.  Sprague,  who 
served  through  the  Second  Seminole  War 
and  was  aide  to  General  Worth,  gives  this 
calm  description  of  Osceola  at  this  time: 
"He  was  five  feet  eight  inches  tall,  with  a 
manly,  frank  and  open  countenance;  he 
had  the  keenest,  brightest  eye  I  ever  felt; 
he  was  noted  for  his  independence  and  self- 
possession,  and  always  treated  the  whites 
with  great  dignity — almost  amounting  to 
insolence.  In  all  dances,  games,  races  and 
trials  of  daring  he  was  distinguished.  In 
council  the  old  chiefs  looked  in  surprise  at 
his  bold  opposition.  He  threw  aside  the 
ridiculous  mummery  of  sages  and  prophets, 
their  forms  and  superstitions,  and  openly 
declared  his  views  and  opinions. 
From  his  youth  he  had  fived  with  the  Semi- 
noles and  thought  their  fortunes  his  own. 
By  example  and  eloquence  he  infused  his 
spirit  into  others.  To  wife  and  children 
he  was  kind  and  affectionate.  Brutal  as 
he  was  to  soldiers,  he  was  not  without  some 
traits  of  chivalry.  Alligator  told  me  that 
Osceola  always  enjoined  his  warriors  to 
spare  women  and  children.  'It  is  not  upon 
them,'  he  once  said,  'that  we  make  war 
and  draw  the  scalping  knife;  it  is  upon 
men.     Let  us  act  like  men.'" 

Micanopy,  the  head  chief  of  all  the  In- 
dians, was  old  and  adverse  to  war,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  completely  under  the 
influence  of  a  band  of  young  warriors  of 
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whom  ( >sceola  was  the  master  spirit.  There 
were  many  conferences  and  "talks"  be- 
tween the  military  authorities  and  the 
chiefs.  The  officers  became  irritated  at 
the  surly  unwillingness  of  the  Indians  to 
fulfill  the  treaty,  and  the  chiefs  grew  con- 
stantly more  insolent  and  determined. 
Meanwhile  a  crowd  of  speculators  and  ad- 
venturous whites  gathered  upon  the  bor- 
der to  take  possession  of  the  vacated  lands 
and  to  claim  the  negroes  as  slaves.  Be- 
tween these  and  the  natives  there  was  con- 
stant trouble  for  which  the  blame  seems  to 
have  rested  largely  on  the  whites.  At 
about  this  time  the  wife  of  Osceola,  a 
quadroon  girl,  was  claimed  as  a  slave  and 
carried  off  during  his  absence.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  arouse  a 
hellish  hate  in  the  heart  of  Osceola.  Thefts 
and  murders  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
now  became  frequent.  It  was  noticed,  too, 
that  the  Indians  were  buying  large  quanti- 
ties of  arms  and  powder  at  the  agency,  but 
still  our  officers  scorned  any  idea  of  their 
successful  resistance  to  the  removal.  There 
were  scarcely  two  thousand  warriors  among 
the  Seminoles  and  blacks,  and  it  was  idle 
to  suppose  they  could  hope  to  resist  the 
nation.  General  Thompson  grew  impa- 
tient. At  a  conference  he  told  the  chiefs 
that  the  President  meant  to  enforce  the 
treaty.  He  was  answered  by  groans  and 
howls  of  defiance.  Osceola  was  present, 
but  not  being  a  chief  was  not  entitled  to 
speak;  but  he  sat  beside  old  Micanopy  and 
inspired  his  conduct.  General  Thompson 
upbraided  the  chiefs  and  accused  them  of 
faithlessness.  The  chiefs  in  turn  accused 
the  general  of  theft  and  treachery.  Con- 
fusion reigned.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  babble  the  fiery  Osceola,  losing  all  self- 
control,  rushed  to  the  table  in  front  of 
General  Thompson  and  drawing  his  knife 
plunged  it  through  the  treaty,  declaring  in 
a  voice  that  was  a  yell,  "The  only  treaty  we 
will  execute  is  with  this."  The  council 
then  broke  up  in  turmoil.  Events  now 
moved  thickly  and  fast.  No  one  doubted 
war,  but  still  our  officers  smiled  at  anything 
more  than  a  month  or  two  of  fighting. 

The  Indians  thereafter  were  refused  pow- 
der and  arms  when  they  sought  to  buy 
them.  When  the  agent  declined  to  sell 
ammunition  to  Osceola  and  a  crowd  of  his 
followers  the  haughty  Indian  drew  himself 
up  and  with  angry,  flashing  eyes  broke 


forth  in  a  tirade  of  savage  eloquence:  "Am 
I  a  negro?"  he  asked — and  the  report 
comes  from  the  agent  to  whom  he  spoke — 
"Am  I  a  negro?  A  slave?  My  skin  is 
dark — not  black.  I  am  an  Indian — a 
Seminole.  The  white  man  shall  not  make 
me  black.  I  will  make  the  white  man  red 
with  blood,  and  then  blacken  him  in  the 
sun  and  rain  where  the  wolf  shall  smell  his 
bones  and  the  buzzard  shall  live  upon  his 
flesh." 

In  spite  of  the  aroused  passions  of  the 
Indians  the  officers  still  blandly  attempted 
negotiations  while  making  preparations  for 
a  brief  war.  Osceola  was  now  the  governing 
spirit  of  the  war  party  among  the  Indians, 
and  some  attempt  was  made  to  placate 
and  win  him  over,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
In  a  conference  with  General  Thompson  in 
June,  1835,  Osceola  was  so  insultingly  in- 
solent that  the  General  ordered  him  under 
arrest,  and  he  was  put  in  irons.  After 
thirty-six  hours  of  imprisonment  the  deep 
and  wily  savage  suddenly  professed  perfect 
submission  and  a  willingness  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  removal.  He  was  set  at  liberty. 
Outwardly  true  to  his  promise,  he  brought 
to  Fort  King  a  large  number  of  warriors, 
all  of  whom  signed  the  document  and  re- 
ceived supplies.  General  Thompson  now 
congratulated  himself  that  there  would  be 
no  serious  difficulty  and  so  informed  the 
President.  He  seems  to  have  been  strange- 
ly blind  to  the  consummate  duplicity  and 
cunning  of  the  haughty  warrior. 

The  first  of  January,  1836,  had  been  set 
as  the  day  when  the  Seminoles  were  to  be 
deported,  and  Osceola  as  soon  as  he  was 
free  hastened  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
of  removal  to  organize  resistance.  He 
counseled  an  outward  bearing  of  peaceful 
submission,  but  bent  every  energy  toward 
instilling  his  own  enmity  of  the  whites  into 
his  warriors.  Against  General  Thompson 
in  particular  his  hate  was  fierce  and  restless 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  personally  suffered. 
His  rude  eloquence  and  eager  daring  com- 
pletely dominated  the  young  braves  and 
he  was  now  made  one  of  the  war  chiefs. 
But  for  this  man  there  is  but  little  doubt 
the  Seminoles  could  have  been  peacefully 
removed.  To  him  alone  the  war  is  due. 
Under  pretense  of  preparing  for  the  re- 
moval West  the  crafty  Indians  now  gath- 
ered all  their  belongings  and  moved  deep 
into  the  cypress  swamps.     Osceola  coun- 
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seled  the  killing  of  the  chiefs  who  had  first 
signed  the  treaty,  and  in  September  with 
his  own  hands  murdered  one  of  them. 
Everything  was  done  in  secrecy,  but  news 
of  the  assassination  of  this  friendly  chief 
and  of  other  outrages  which  quickly  fol- 
lowed somehow  reached  the  whites  and 
alarmed  the  settlers.  Plantations  were 
deserted  and  the  people  flocked  to  the  forts. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  1835,  two  com- 
panies of  United  States  regulars  under  the 
command  of  Major  Dade  left  Tampa  Bay 
for  Fort  King  to  reinforce  General  Thomp- 
son. Osceola  was  informed  by  his  scouts 
of  this  movement  and  determined  to  attack 
the  relief  column.  But  so  bitter  was  his 
personal  hate  of  the  commander  at  Fort 
King  that  he  determined  first  of  all  to  de- 
stroy him.  With  a  band  of  devoted  war- 
riors he  proceeded  to  the  wilderness  around 
the  fort  and  lay  in  ambush  for  days  waiting 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  comman- 
der. At  length  on  the  28th  of  December, 
when  Dade's  relieving  column  had  been 
five  days  on  the  march,  Osceola's  opportu- 
nity came.  General  Thompson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Smith,  walking  out  of  the  fort  to  the 
sutlers'  store  a  half  mile  away,  were  shot 
from  ambush  by  Osceola  and  his  band  in 
plain  sight  of  the  Post.  After  scalping  and 
mutilating  the  officers  the  savages  rushed 
to  the  sutlers'  store,  murdered  the  inmates 
and  after  plundering  the  building,  set  it  on 
fire.  Then  they  took  to  the  woods.  The 
Second  Seminole  War  was  now  begun  in 
earnest. 

Osceola  hurriedly  led  his  band  to  the 
edge  of  Wahoo  Swamp,  where  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  meet  other  chiefs  and  bands  for 
the  attack  on  the  advancing  column  of 
Major  Dade.  But  he  was  too  late.  The 
delay  in  ambush  before  Fort  King  had  con- 
sumed so  much  time  that  the  fight  was  over 
before  his  arrival.  But  his  plan  and  his 
spirit  compassed  the  destruction  of  the  un- 
fortunate soldiers.  Five  miles  east  of  the 
swamp  on  the  bank  of  a  pond,  at  nine 
o'clock  of  the  morning  that  General  Thomp- 
son was  killed,  Major  Dade  was  ambushed 
by  the  savages  under  Jumper,  Alligator  and 
old  Micanopy.  The  soldiers  fought  gal- 
lantly, but  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians 
frightfully  decimated  the  corps.  The  In- 
dians were  driven  back,  however,  and  the 
soldiers  hastily  gathered  logs  for  a  breast- 
work.    Before  the  defense  could  be  com- 


pleted the  savages  returned  in  large  num- 
bers and  a  desperate  fight  ensued.  At 
length  the  ammunition  of  the  troops  gave 
out.  The  only  ones  who  escaped  were  two 
privates  who  feigned  death,  and  after  the 
Indians  had  departed  made  their  way  back 
to  Tampa  Bay.  From  these  and  from  the 
Indians  afterward  captured,  the  sad  story 
of  the  horrible  massacre  was  obtained. 
Alligator,  the  young  chief  in  this  fight  who 
was  Osceola's  trusted  lieutenant  through 
the  war,  afterward  gave  a  picturesque  ac- 
count of  this  historic  battle.  "So  soon  as 
all  the  soldiers  were  opposite  between  us 
and  the  pond,"  he  said,  "Jumper  gave  the 
whoop,  Micanopy  fired  the  first  rifle,  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  when  every  Indian  rose 
and  fired.,  which  laid  upon  the  ground  dead 
more  than  half  the  white  men.  The  sol- 
diers' big  thunder  gun  (cannon)  was  dis- 
charged several  times,  but  the  men  who 
loaded  it  were  shot  down  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  cleared  away.  The  balls  passed 
far  over  our  heads.  The  soldiers  shouted 
and  whooped,  the  officers  shook  their 
swords  and  swore.  There  was  a  little  man, 
a  great  brave,  who  shook  his  sword  at  the 
soldiers  and  said  'God  damn.'  No  rifle 
ball  could  hit  him.  .  .  „  We  soon 
came  near  They  had  guns  but  no 
powder.  When  I  got  inside  the  log  pen 
there  were  three  white  men  alive.  Our 
negroes    put  them   to   death." 

Osceola  and  his  band  joined  the  savage 
victors  that  night.  They  were  loaded  with 
rum  and  spoils  from  the  sutlers'  store  and 
from  the  scalps  at  their  belts  the  blood  was 
still  dripping.  Alligator  tells  of  the  horrid 
celebration  that  took  place  that  night.  All 
drank  of  the  rum  brought  by  Osceola's 
band,  and  to  the  scalp  of  General  Thomp- 
son dangling  from  a  war  pole  Osceola  made 
a  lurid  harangue,  surrounded  by  his  danc- 
ing, drunken  warriors,  while  the  head  of  an 
officer  of  Dade's  command  was  roasting  on 
the  fire.  The  revolting  picture  ill  matches 
the  tales  romancers  tell  of  the  noble  Osceola. 

But  savage  as  that  chief  was  he  had 
now  begun  a  career  which  for  activity, 
bravery  and  skillful  use  of  his  meager  re- 
sources is  unmatched  in  Indian  warfare. 
These  qualities,  together  with  his  cunning, 
magnetism,  subtlety  and  eloquence,  soon 
made  him  a  supreme  dictator  among  the 
Indians  and  negroes.  On  the  very  day 
following  the  annihilation  of  Dade's  com- 


'Osceola  .   .   .  rushed  to  the  table  in  front  cf  General  Thompson  and 
drawing  his  knife  plunged  it  through  the  treaty." 
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mand  Osceola's  scouts  brought  word  of  the 
approach  of  General  Clinch  with  three  com- 
panies of  regulars  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 
Under  Osceola  and  his  able  sub-chief,  Alli- 
gator, four  hundred  warriors  set  out  to 
intercept  the  troops  as  they  crossed  the 
Withlachoochie  River.  But  they  found 
that  the  vigilant  general  had  brought  his 
force  across  in  one  small  canoe  above  the 
regular  ford.  Osceola  immediately  posted 
his  warriors  in  the  scrub  and  hammock 
near  the  river,  and  at  noon  on  the  31st  of 
December,  General  Clinch  encountered  him. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half,  what  was  perhaps 
the  fiercest  battle  of  the  war  raged.  Gen- 
eral Clinch  was  wise  enough  to  adopt  In- 
dian tactics  and  the  soldiers  fired  from 
behind  trees.  Osceola  on  this  occasion  was 
himself  a  demon  of  battle.  He  leaped 
from  cover,  fired,  then  plunged  with  a  yell 
from  view,  to  seize  a  gun  from  one  of  his 
warriors  and  again  repeat  his  diabolical 
antics.  He  was  what  few  Indians  really 
are,  a  crack  shot.  In  his  death-dealing 
dance  he  was  the  chief  target  of  the  soldiers, 
but  no  bullet  seemed  able  to  hit  him.  Alli- 
gator afterward  declared,  however,  that  his 
chief  was  shot  through  the  arm  and  clipped 
in  three  places,  besides  losing  a  fragment 
of  one  ear.  At  length  the  superior  marks- 
manship of  the  soldiers  told,  and  when 
nearly  a  third  of  Osceola's  warriors  were 
disabled  the  American  commander  ordered 
an  advance  which  drove  the  savages  into 
the  swamp. 

This  conflict  taught  the  haughty  chief 
that  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  could  not 
meet  white  troops  when  conditions  were 
even,  and  like  all  skillful  leaders  he  profited 
by  his  experience.  He  divided  his  war- 
riors into  small  bands  and  henceforth 
fought  almost  always  a  guerilla  warfare. 
He  ventured  direct  assault  only  when  his 
strength  was  so  superior  that  he  could 
sweep  everything  before  him.  He  would 
ambush  troops,  but  after  one  fire  and  a  de- 
fiant yell,  plunge  into  the  deadly  swamps, 
where  soldiers  could  not  follow.  Said  a 
captured  negro,  "Our  orders  were  to  am- 
bush the  whites,  fire,  then  scatter  and  run." 
Woe  to  the  express  riders,  the  isolated 
settlers,  the  foragers,  the  baggage  trains! 
The  Indians  seemed  to  start  out  of  every 
jungle,  and  it  was  always  Osceola  who  led 
them.  There  is,  of  course,  no  trustworthy 
connected   record  of  his  movements,  and 


many  an  outrage  credited  to  this  extraor- 
dinary chief  belongs  no  doubt  to  other 
savage  leaders.  But  he  was  easily  first, 
as  he  was  also  the  one  to  whom  other  chiefs 
looked  for  strategy,  wisdom  and  direction. 
His  name  became  a  horror  to  settlers  and 
a  terror  to  troops,  and  in  every  lightning 
action  the  officers  saw  his  deadly  work. 
"When  As-se-he-ho-lar's  name  is  whis- 
pered," exclaimed  his  friend,  Alligator,  in 
the  pictorial  hyperbole  of  the  Indian,  "the 
white  man  shakes  with  the  swamp  ague 
and  his  gun  drops  to  the  ground."  A 
terror  indeed  fell  upon  the  whole  sun-kissed, 
smiling  land.  "Florida,  from  this  time 
forward,"  says  Captain  Sprague,  "was  a 
scene  of  devastation,  murder,  sorrow  and 
distress.  Plantations  were  abandoned  and 
the  villages  were  crowded  with  citizens 
without  occupation  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  their  bread.  Reckless 
of  the  future  and  confident  cf  being  able 
to  wage  a  successful  warfare  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  strongholds,  the  Semi- 
noles  lost  sight  of  the  power  of  the  whites 
in  their  long-cherished  wish  to  gratify  their 
vengeance.  ...  In  Osceola  himself 
was  combined  a  nerve,  activity  and  intel- 
ligence which  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  among 
all  classes  of  Indians." 

The  following  spring  General  Gaines 
arrived  from  New  Orleans  with  a  thousand 
regulars,  and  his  command  was  further 
augmented  by  militia.  He  attempted  to 
march  across  the  state.  Osceola  checked 
him  with  the  same  methods  that  Marion 
had  used  against  the  British  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  He  struck  him  upon  flank  and  rear, 
and  then  fled.  He  captured  his  scouts, 
murdered  his  advance  guard  from  ambush, 
trapped  his  foragers,  sent  him  treacherous 
guides.  The  negroes  whom  General  Gaines 
was  forced  to  use  as  carriers  betrayed  every 
movement  of  the  troops  to  the  scouts  of 
Osceola.  At  length,  when  General  Gaines 
was  crossing  his  wasted  force  over  the 
Withlachoochie  on  rafts  which  he  had 
constructed,  he  was  suddenly  besieged  by 
Osceola  on  all  sides,  and  would  have  been 
destroyed  had  not  General  Clinch  arrived 
to  succor  him. 

And  so  the  war  went  on.  The  best 
troops  under  our  ablest  generals  could  not 
conquer  this  indomitable  and  politic  chief, 
who  with  a  few  braves  fought  with  such 
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masterly  tactics  in  a  country  so  favorable 
to  his  methods.  When  hard  pressed  the 
cypress  swamps  and  the  dreaded  everglades 
swallowed  the  Indians  only  to  disgorge  a 
more  fierce  and  desperate  band.  On  the 
inaccessible  islands  of  those  weird,  sub- 
tropical jungles  the  families  of  the  warriors 
hid  and  toiled  for  the  fighting  braves, 
Often  it  is  averred  Osceola  was  joined  by 
white  buccaneers  from  the  coast  disguised 
as  Indians,  who  fought  for  booty  or  mere 
adventure.  All  the  glimpses  we  have  of 
the  chief  show  him  as  crafty  and  fierce  as 
a  tiger,  and  as  unresting  and  determined 
as  a  flood.  A  savage  dignity,  too,  glowed 
in  a  wild  eloquence  full  of  lurid  poetry. 
"Money!"  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on 
one  occasion,  as  he  flung  the  loot  from  him 
like  a  pollution  into  the  face  of  a  captured 
officer,  "'tis  coined  from  the  red  man's 
blood." 

General  Winfield  Scott  succeeded  the 
unsuccessful  Gaines  whom  he  had  scorn- 
fully criticised,  and  was  more  unsuccessful 
still.  The  Indians  would  not  stand  and 
fight;  the  American  commander  was  not 
Osceola's  equal  in  cunning  strategy.  On 
June  8,  1836,  Osceola  gathered  all  his 
forces  and  made  a  daring  and  skillful  at- 
tack on  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  posts, 
Fort  Micanopy,  which  was  nearly  success- 
ful. The  manner  of  the  assault  won  the 
admiration  of  the  American  officers  them- 
selves and  Osceola  was  again  conspicuous 
for  dare-devil  courage.  But  four  companies 
of  regulars  with  cannon  succeeded  in  re- 
pulsing him.  The  year  1836,  however, 
proved  very  hot,  damp  and  sickly.  Disease 
became  the  ally  of  the  savages.  Fort  King, 
Fort  Drane,  Micanopy,  were  in  turn  relin- 
quished, and  the  whole  southern  half  of 
the  Florida  peninsula  fell  into  the  hands 
of  this  Seminole  chief  who  commanded 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  warriors  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  fall  General  Call  succeeded  Scott,  and 
defeated  two  bands  of  savages,  regaining- 
much  of  the  lost  country.  But  the  vic- 
tories were  hardly  more  than  victories  in 
name.  The  Indians  were  not  driven  from 
the  Wahoo  Swamp,  where  Osceola's  head- 
quarters were  hidden.  General  Jesup  now 
superseded  General  Call  and  a  great  effort 
was  made  to  reduce  the  savages.  This 
general  had  at  his  command  no  less  than 
eight  thousand  troops.     He  brought  blood 


hounds  from  Cuba  to  track  the  Indians  to 
their  fastnesses,  but  it  was  found  that 
these  dogs,  trained  to  take  the  scent  of 
negroes,  would  not  follow  an  Indian  trail. 
Jesup  began  his  campaign  with  overtures 
of  pardon  and  friendship,  and  small  parties 
would  now  and  then  avail  themselves  of 
his  offer.  But  for  the  most  part  these 
would  soon  make  their  escape  again,  after 
being  well  fed,  carrying  to  Osceola  infor- 
mation, and  sometimes  powder  and  stores. 
In  one  season  of  dire  want  when  Osceola 
was  away,  the  senile  heart  of  old  Micanopy, 
the  head  chief,  gave  way  to  despair,  and 
with  four  other  old  chiefs  and  three  hun- 
dred warriors,  he  made  his  way  to  Jesup's 
camp  and  officially  surrendered  the  whole 
nation.  The  General  now  flattered  him- 
self that  the  war  was  ended,  and  so  in- 
formed the  authorities  at  Washington. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  army,  and 
in  official  circles.  Then  it  was  that  Osceola 
performed  one  of  his  extraordinary  feats. 
Returning  to  the  swamps  to  learn  of  the 
desertion  he  disguised  himself  as  an  ob- 
scure Indian  and  made  his  way,  just  at 
sundown,  to  the  carelessly  guarded  camp 
of  the  surrendered  Indians.  The  terror  of 
his  name  and  the  magic  of  his  influence 
thrilled  and  nerved  them  anew.  Before 
daylight  every  brave  had  stampeded  to  the 
jungle  again,  and  Jesup's  dream  of  tri- 
umph had  dissolved. 

The  relentless  Osceola  from  time  to  time 
was  joined  by  bands  of  Creeks  from  Geor- 
gia, and  it  is  positively  known  that  on  one 
occasion  at  least  freebooters  from  the  sea 
were  in  his  ranks.  But  at  no  time  did 
his  command  ever  exceed  two  thousand 
men.  Still  the  debilitating  climate,  the 
treacherous  swamps,  the  white  man's  igno- 
rance of  the  jungle  and  the  activity  and 
skill  of  Osceola  continued  to  outwit  our 
ablest  generals;  still  the  savages  continued 
to  suddenly  "assemble  in  force  at  some 
weak  point,  strike  a  fatal  blow,  and  then 
scatter  into  parties  to  their  hiding-places 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind."  But 
though  they  seemed  thus  unconquerable 
they  were  suffering  frightfully.  Corralled 
in  the  swamps  by  the  large  number  of 
troops,  a  withering  famine  at  length  fell 
upon  them.  Squaws,  children  and  old 
men,  denying  themselves  food  that  their 
warriors  might  be  scantily  fed,  died  by  hun- 
dreds.    But  there  was  no  thought  of  yield- 
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ing  until  at  length  their  powder  ran  low. 
Then  even  Osceola  began  to  lose  hope. 
"I  cannot  make  powder,"  the  doughty 
Alligator  says  Osceola  cried  in  anguish. 
'.'  If  the  Great  Spirit  will  show  me  how,  I 
will  dye  the  land  he  has  given  us  with  the 
blood  of  the  white  man  until  it  is  red  like 
the  sunset  sky."  Urged  on  by  the  more 
faint-hearted  of  his  warriors  he  finally 
opened  communication  with  General  Her- 
nandez, and  while  conferring  with  that 
officer  under  a  flag  of  truce  he  was  seized 
and  held  as  prisoner  by  order  of  General 
Jesup.  He  was  confined  at  first  in  the  fort 
at  St.  Augustine,  and  then  transferred  to 
Fort  Moultrie  near  Charleston.  He  fell 
into  deep  melancholy.  His  Indian  stoi- 
cism deserted  him  He  refused  to  eat  or 
see  visitors.  "  All  effort  to  cheer  and  recon- 
cile him  to  his  fate  by  representing  Arkan- 
sas as  a  desirable  home,  entirely  failed." 
Toward  his  captors  his  demeanor  was  one 
of  silent,  sullen  dignity.  The  keenest  an- 
guish rapidly  consumed  his  haughty  spirit, 
and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1838,  at  the 
age  of  only  thirty-three,  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Thus  passed  away  the  proud  soul 
of  a  chief  who  with  marvelous  skill  and 
heroic  daring,  and  with  only  a  small  band 
of  savages  to  command,  had  for  more  than 
two  years  set  at  defiance  the  whole  power 
of  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  made  by  his  eulogists  of 
what  they  term  the  outrage  of  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  even  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
present  day  have  thought  his  seizure  a 
disgrace  to  the  service  and  the  Republic. 
English  commentators,  gravely  treating  the 
savage  tribes  as  an  independent  sovereignty, 
have  been  unsparing  in  their  criticism  of 
"a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  more 
barbarous  than  any  treachery  of  the  In- 
dians themselves,"  Even  at  the  time 
General  Jesup  was  denounced  without 
measure.  The  charge  is  one  which,  if  true, 
grievously  affects  the  honor  of  our  nation. 
But  it  rests  upon  a  partial  and  one-sided 
view  The  government  sustained  Jesup 
and  his  own  defense  seems  complete,  Os- 
ceola, he  declared,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
greatest  treachery,  had  signed  the  treaty 
only  to  violate  it  and  had  even  received 
subsistence  to  take  his  band  to  Tampa  Bay 
for  removal  to  the  West  and  then  used  the 
stores  to  wage  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  in   violation  of  his  plighted 


faith  had  not  only  failed  to  go  West,  but 
by  force  and  threats  had  prevented  other 
chiefs  from  fulfilling  their  engagements. 
General  Jesup  had  repeatedly  declared  he 
would  not  recognize  a  flag  of  truce  except 
for  surrender.  "  I  had  inf  jrmed  the  chiefs 
at  Fort  King  that  I  would  hold  no  commu- 
nications with  the  Seminoles  unless  they 
should  determine  to  emigrate,  and  I  had 
permitted  no  chief  to  come  in  for  any  pur- 
pose but  to  remain.  As  the  white  flag  had 
been  allowed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
enable  them  to  communicate  and  come  in 
without  danger  of  attack  from  our  party, 
it  became  my  duty  to  secure  them  on  being 
satisfied  of  the  fact  that  they  intended  to 
return  to  their  fastnesses."  And  Reed, 
then  governor  of  Florida,  declares,  "We 
were  waging  war  with  beasts  of  prey.  The 
tactics  which  belong  to  civilized  nations 
are  but  shackles  and  fetters  to  its  prosecu- 
tion. .  .  .  It  is  time  that  sickly  sen- 
timentality should  cease." 

But  the  seizure  of  Osceola  only  aroused 
the  distrust  and  indignation  of  the  Indians. 
The  war  went  on.  General  succeeded  gen- 
eral. The  Seminoles,  following  the  policy 
of  their  dead  chief,  took  refuge  in  the  ever- 
glades and  from  their  weird,  gloomy  and 
mysterious  retreat  carried  on  the  unequal 
conflict  for  five  years  more.  At  length  a 
really  great  general,  General  W.  J.  Worth, 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  dividing 
his  troops  into  many  small  detachments 
which  acted  in  concert,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  frontiersmen,  he  followed  the 
method  which  Osceola  himself  had  em- 
ployed against  the  preceding  generals, 
and  in  the  end  captured  most  of  the  sav- 
age bands.  In  1842  this  general  was  able 
to  announce  hostilities  at  an  end. 

As  we  have  said,  but  for  Osceola  there 
would  never  have  been  any  conflict  at  all, 
and  all  things  considered,  his  career  marks 
the  most  humiliating  war  the  United 
States  ever  engaged  in.  There  were  less 
than  six  thousand  Seminoles,  men,  women 
and  children,  in  all  Florida,  when  hostilities 
began  with  the  murder  of  General  Thomp- 
son by  Osceola.  That  great  chiefs  cun- 
ning, capacity  and  courage  had  cost  the 
nation  no  less  than  thirty  millions  and  the 
lives  of  three  soldiers  for  every  Indian 
brave  that  he  led.  Such  an  appalling 
record  of  destruction  stands  against  no 
other  fighter  on  all  our  frontiers. 
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TIDEWATER   AND   THE    POST 

HEN  Easton  came  to  his 
senses  he  found  himself 
warming  by  the  fire.  It 
is  wonderful  how  quickly 
a  half  frozen  man  will 
revive.  As  soon  as  we 
IS  were  thoroughly  thawed 
out  we  stripped  to  our  underclothing  and 
hung  our  things  up  to  dry,  permitting  our 
underclothing  to  dry  on  us  as  we  stood 
near  the  blaze.  We  were  little  the  worse 
for  our  dip,  escaping  with  slightly  frosted 
fingers  and  toes.  I  discovered  in  my 
pockets  a  half  plug  of  black  tobacco  such 
as  we  use  in  the  North,  put  it  on  the  end 
of  a  stick  and  dried  it  out,  and  then  we 
had  a  smoke.  We  agreed  that  we  had 
never  in  our  life  before  had  so  satisfactory 
a  smoke  as  that.  The  stimulant  was 
needed  and  it  put  new  life  into  us. 

Easton  was  very  pessimistic.  He  was 
generally  inclined  to  look  upon  the  dark 
side  of  things  anyway,  and  now  he  believed 
our  fate  was  sealed,  especially  if  we  could 
not  find  our  paddles,  and  he  began  to  talk 
about  returning  to  our  cache  and  thence 
to  the  Indians.  But  I  had  been  in  much 
worse  predicaments  than  this,  and  paddles 
or  no  paddles,  determined  to  go  on,  for  we 
could  work  our  way  down  the  river  some- 
how with  poles  and  the  bag  of  pemmican 
would  keep  us  alive  until  we  reached  the 
Post — unless  the  freeze-up  caught  us. 

After  we  were  thoroughly  dried  we  went 
to  the  canoe  to  make  an  inventory  of  our 
remaining  goods  and  chattels,  and  with  a 
vague  hope  that  a  paddle  might  be  found 
on  the  shore.   What,  then,  was  our  surprise 


and  our  joy  to  find  not  only  the  paddles 
but  our  dunnage  bags  and  my  instrument 
bag  among  the  rocks,  where  an  eddy 
below  the  rapid  had  swirled  the  water  in. 
Thus  our  blankets  and  clothing  were  safe, 
we  had  fifty  pounds  of  pemmican  (twenty- 
five  days'  rations),  our  tent  and  tent  stove, 
and  in  the  small  bag  that  I  have  men- 
tioned as  having  remained  in  the  canoe 
with  the  other  things -was  all  our  tea  and 
five  or  six  pounds  of  caribou  tallow.  Our 
matches — and  this  was  a  great  piece  of 
good  fortune — were  uninjured,  and  we  had 
a  good  stock  of  them.  The  tent  stove 
seemed  useless  without  the  pipe,  but  we 
determined  to  cling  to  it,  as  our  luggage 
now  was  light.  Our  guns,  axes,  the  bal- 
ance of  our  provisions,  including  salt,  the 
tea  kettle  and  all  our  other  cooking  uten- 
sils, were  gone,  and  worst  of  all,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  unexposed  photographic 
films.  Only  twenty  or  thirty  unexposed 
films  were  saved,  but  fortunately,  only  one 
roll  of  ten  exposed  films,  which  was  in  one 
of  the  cameras,  was  injured,  and  none  of 
the  exposed  films  was  lost.  One  camera 
was  damaged  beyond  use,  as  were  also  my 
aneroid  barometer  and  binoculars.  How- 
ever, we  were  fortunate  to  get  off  as  easily 
as  we  did,  and  the  accident  taught  us  the 
lesson  to  take  no  chances  in  rapids  and  to 
tie  everything  fast  at  all  times.  Careless- 
ness is  pretty  sure  to  demand  its  penalty, 
and  the  wilderness  is  constantly  springing 
surprises  upon  those  who  submit  them- 
selves to  its  care. 

A  pretty  dreary  camp  we  pitched  that 
evening  near  the  place  of  our  mishap.  For- 
tunately there  was  plenty  of  dead  wood 
loose  on  the  ground,  and  we  did  very  well 
for  our  camp  fire  without  the  axes.    A  pem- 
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mican  can  with  the  end  cutoff  about  an  inch 
from  the  top,  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire 
that  I  found  in  my  dunnage  bag  fashioned 
into  a  bale,  made  a  very  serviceable  tea 
pail,  from  which  we  drank  in  turn,  as  our 
cups  were  lost.  The  top  of  the  can  an- 
swered for  a  frying  pan  in  which  to  melt 
our  caribou  tallow  and  pemmican  when  we 
wanted  our  ration  hot,  and  as  a  plate. 
Tent  pegs  were  cut  with  our  jackknives 
and  the  tent  stretched  between  two  trees, 
which  avoided  the  necessity  of  tent  poles. 
Thus,  with  our  cooking  and  living  outfit 
involuntarily  reduced  to  the  simplest  and 
crudest  form,  and  with  a  limited  and  un- 
varied diet  of  pemmican,  tallow  and  tea, 
we  were  on  the  whole  able,  so  long  as  loose 
wood  could  be  found  for  our  night  camps, 
to  keep  comparatively  comfortable  and 
free  from  any  severe  hardships. 

We  certainly  had  great  reason  to  be 
thankful,  and  that  night  before  we  rolled 
into  our  blankets  I  read  aloud  by  the  light 
of  our  camp  fire  from  my  little  Bible  the 
one  hundred  and  seventh  psalm,  in  thanks- 
giving. 

The  next  morning  before  starting  for- 
ward we  paddled  out  to  the  rapid,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  recover 
some  of  the  lost  articles  from  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  but  at  the  place  where  the 
spill  had  occurred  the  water  was  too  swift 
and  deep  for.  us  to  do  anything,  and  we 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  and 
reluctantly  resume  our  journey  without 
the  things. 

That  night  we  felt  sorely  the  loss  of  the 
axes.  Our  camp  was  pitched  in  a  spot 
where  no  loose  wood  was  to  be  found  save 
very  small  sticks,  insufficient  in  quantity 
for  an  adequate  fire  in  the  open,  for  the 
evening  was  cold.  We  could  not  pitch 
our  tent  wigwam  fashion  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  top  for  the  smoke  to  escape,  as 
to  do  that  several  poles  were  necessary, 
and  we  had  no  means  of  cutting  them. 
However,  with  the  expectation  that  enough 
smoke  would  find  its  way  out  of  the  stove- 
pipe hole  to  permit  us  to  remain  inside,  we 
built  a  small  round  Indian  fire  in  the  center 
of  the  tent.  We  managed  to  endure  the 
smoke  and  warm  ourselves  while  tea  was 
making,  but  the  experiment  proved  a 
failure  and  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  again, 
fori  feared  it  might  result  in  an  attack  of 
smoke-blindness.    This  is  an  affliction  al- 


most identical  in  effect  to  snow-blindness. 
1  had  suffered  from  it  in  the  first  days  of 
my  wandering  alone  in  the  Susan  Valley 
in  the  winter  of  1903,  and  knew  what  it 
meant,  and  that  an  attack  of  it  would 
preclude  traveling  while  it  lasted,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pain  that  it  would  inflict. 

Here  a  portage  was  necessary  around  a 
half-mile  canon  through  which  the  river, 
a  rushing  torrent,  tumbled  in  the  interval 
over  a  series  of  small  falls,  and  all  the 
way  the  perpendicular  walls  of  basaltic 
rock  that  confined  it  rose  on  either  side 
to  a  height  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet 
above  the  seething  water.  Just  below  this 
canon  another  river  joined  us  from  the 
east,  increasing  the  volume  of  water  very 
materially.  Our  tump-lines  were  gone, 
but  with  the  tracking  line  and  pieces  of 
deer  skin  we  improvised  new  ones  that 
answered  our  purpose  very  well. 

The  hills,  barren  almost  to  their  base, 
and  growing  in  altitude  with  every  mile  we 
traveled,  were  now  closely  hugging  the 
river  valley,  which  was  almost  destitute  of 
trees.  Rapids  were  practically  continuous 
and  always  strewn  with  dangerous  rocks, 
that  kept  us  constantly  on  the  alert  and 
our  nerves  strung  to  the  highest  tension. 

The  general  course  of  the  river  for  several 
days  was  north,  thirty  degrees  east  (mag- 
netic), but  later  assumed  an  almost  due 
northerly  course.  It  made  some  wide 
sweeps  as  it  worked  its  tortuous  way 
through  the  ranges,  sometimes  almost 
doubling  on  itself.  At  intervals  small 
streams  joined  it  and  it  was  constantly 
growing  in  width  and  depth.  Once  we 
came  to  a  place  where  it  dropped  over 
massive  bed  rock  in  a  series  of  falls,  some 
of  which  were  thirty  or  more  feet  in  height. 
Few  portages,  however,  were  necessary. 
We  took  our  chances  on  everything  that 
there  was  any  prospect  of  the  canoe  living 
through — rapids  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  should  never  have  trusted 
— for  the  grip  of  the  cold  weather  was 
tightening  with  each  October  day.  The 
small  lakes  away  from  the  river,  where  the 
water  was  still,  must  even  now  have  been 
frozen,  but  the  river  current  was  so  big 
and  strong  that  it  had  as  yet  warded  off 
the  frost  shackles.  When  the  real  winter 
came,  however,  it  would  be  upon  us  in  a 
night,  and  then  even  this  mighty  torrent 
must  submit  to  its  power. 
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At  one  point  the  valley  suddenly  widened 
and  the  hills  receded,  and  here  the  river 
broke  up  into  many  small  streams — no  less 
than  five — but  some  four  or  five  miles 
farther  on  these  various  channels  came 
together  again,  and  then  the  growing  hills 
closed  in  until  they  pinched  the  river 
banks  more  closely  than  ever. 

On  the  morning  of  October  sixth  we 
swung  around  a  big  bend  in  the  river,  ran 
a  short  but  precipitous  rapid  and  suddenly 
came  upon  another  large  river  flowing  in 
from  the  west.  This  stream  came  through 
a  sandy  valley,  and  below  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  the  sand  banks  rose  on  the  east 
bank  a  hundred  feet  or  so  above  the  water. 
The  increase  here  in  the  size  of  the  stream 
was  marked — it  was  wide  and  deep.  A 
terrific  gale  was  blowing  and  caught  us 
directly  in  our  faces  as  we  turned  the  bend 
and  lost  the  cover  of  the  lee  shore  above 
the  curve,  and  paddling  ahead  was  im- 
possible. The  waves  were  so  strong,  in 
fact,  that  we  barely  escaped  swamping 
before  we  effected  a  landing. 

We  here  found  ourselves  in  an  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  position.  We  were  only 
fitted  with  summer  clothing,  which  was 
now  insufficient  protection.  There  was  not 
enough  loose  wood  to  make  an  open  fire  to 
keep  us  warm  for  more  than  an  hour  or  so, 
and  we  could  not  go  on  to  look  for  a  better 
camping  place.  In  a  notch  between  the 
sand  ridges  we  found  a  small  cluster  of 
trees,  between  two  of  which  our  tent  was 
stretched,  but  it  was  mighty  uncomfortable 
with  no  means  of  warming.  "  If  we  only 
had  our  stovepipe  now  we'd  be  able  to 
break  enough  small  stuff  to  keep  the  stove 
going,"  said  Easton.  With  nothing  else 
to  do  we  climbed  a  knoll  to  look  at  the 
river  below,  and  there  on  the  knoll  what 
should  we  find  but  several  lengths  of  nearly 
worn-out  but  still  serviceable  pipe  that 
some  Indian  had  abandoned.  "  It's  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,"  said  Easton.  "Just 
as  soon  as  we  need  something  that  we  can't 
get  on  very  well  without,  we  find  it.  A 
special  Providence  is  surely  caring  for  us." 
We  appropriated  that  pipe,  all  right,  and  it 
did  not  take  us  long  to  get  a  fire  in  the 
stove,  which  we  had  clung  to,  useless  as 
it  had  seemed  to  be. 

A  mass  of  ripe  cranberries,  so  thick  that 
we  crushed  them  with  every  step,  grew  on 
the  hills,  and  we  picked  our  pail  full  and 


stewed  them,  using  crystallose  (a  small 
phial  of  which  I  had  in  my  dunnage-bag) 
as  sweetening.  A  pound  of  pemmican  a 
day  with  a  bit  of  tallow  is  sustaining,  but 
not  filling,  and  left  us  with  a  constant, 
gnawing  hunger.  These  berries  were  a 
godsend,  and  sour  as  they  were  we  filled  up 
on  them  and  for  once  gratified  our  appe- 
tites. We  had  a  great  desire,  too,  for 
something  sweet,  and  always  pounced 
upon  the  stray  raisins  in  the  pemmican. 
When  either  of  us  found  one  in  his  ration 
it  was  divided  between  us.  Our  great 
longing  was  for  bread  and  molasses,  just 
as  it  had  been  with  Hubbard  and  me  when 
we  were  short  of  food,  and  we  were  con- 
stantly talking  of  the  feasts  we  would  have 
of  these  delicacies  when  we  reached  the 
Post — wheat  bread  and  common  black  mo- 
lasses. 

The  George  River  all  the  way  down  to 
this  point  had  been  in  past  years  a  veri- 
table slaughter  house.  There  were  great 
piles  of  caribou  antlers  (the  barren-ground 
caribou  or  reindeer),  sometimes  as  many 
as  two  or  three  hundred  pairs  in  a  single 
pile,  where  the  Indians  had  speared  the 
animals  in  the  river,  and  everywhere  along 
the  banks  were  scattered  dry  bones. 
Abandoned  camps,  and  some  of  them  large 
ones  and  not  very  old,  were  distributed  at 
frequent  intervals,  though  we  saw  no  more 
of  the  Indians  themselves  until  we  reached 
Ungava  Bay. 

Wolves  were  numerous.  We  saw  their 
tracks  in  the  sand  and  fresh  signs  of  them 
were  common.  They  always  abound  where 
there  are  caribou,  which  form  their  main 
living.  Ptarmigans  in  the  early  morning 
clucked  on  the  river  banks  like  chickens  in 
a  barnyard,  and  we  saw  some  very  large 
flocks  of  them.  Geese  and  black  ducks, 
making  their  way  to  the  southward,  were 
met  with  daily.  But  we  had  no  arms  or 
ammunition  with  which  to  kill  them.  I 
saw  some  fox  signs,  but  there  were  very  few 
or  no  rabbit  signs,  strange  to  say,  until  we 
were  a  full  hundred  miles  farther  down  the 
river. 

This  camp,  where  we  found  the  stove- 
pipe, we  soon  discovered  was  nearly  at  the 
head  of  Indian  House  Lake,  so  called  by  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor — John 
McLean — because  of  the  numbers  of  In- 
dians that  he  found  living  on  its  shores. 
McLean,  about  seventy  years  earlier,  had 
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ascended  the  river  in  the  interests  of  his 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
interior  Posts.  The  most  inland  Post  that 
he  erected  was  at  the  lower  end  of  this  lake, 
which  is  fifty-five  miles  in  length.  He  also 
built  a  Post  on  a  large  lake  which  he  de- 
scribes in  his  published  journal  as  lying  to 
the  west  of  Indian  House  Lake.  The  exact 
location  of  this  latter  lake  is  not  now  known, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  one  which 
the  Indians  say  is  the  source  of  Whale 
River,  a  stream  of  considerable  size  empty- 
ing into  Ungava  Bay  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  George  River.  These  two  rivers  are 
doubtless  much  nearer  together,  however, 
farther  inland,  where  Whale  River  has  its 
rise.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  Mc- 
Lean in  getting  supplies  to  these  two  Posts 
rendered  them  unprofitable,  and  after  ex- 
perimenting with  them  for  three  years  they 
were  abandoned.  The  agents  in  charge 
were  each  spring  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
before  the  opening  of  the  waters  brought 
fish  and  food  or  they  were  relieved  by  the 
brigades  from  Ungava.  They  had  to  de- 
pend almost  wholly  upon  their  hunters  for 
provisions.  It  was  not  attempted  in  those 
days  to  carry  in  flour,  pork  and  other  food- 
stuffs now  considered  by  the  traders  neces- 
saries. And  almost  the  only  goods  handled 
by  them  in  the  Indian  trade  were  axes, 
knives,  guns,  ammunition  and  beads. 

Indian  House  Lake  now,  as  then,  is  a 
general  rendezvous  for  the  Indians  during 
the  summer  months,  when  they  congregate 
there  to  fish,  and  to  hunt  reindeer.  In  the 
autumn  they  scatter  to  the  better  trapping 
grounds  where  fur-bearing  animals  are 
found  in  greater  abundance.  We  were  too 
late  in  the  season  to  meet  these  Indians, 
though  we  saw  many  of  their  camping 
places. 

A  snowstorm  began  on  October  seventh, 
but  the  wind  had  so  far  abated  that  we 
were  able  to  resume  our  journey.  It  was  a 
bleak  and  dismal  day.  Save  for  now  and 
then  a  small  grove  of  spruce  trees  in  some 
sheltered  nook,  and  these  at  long  intervals, 
the  country  was  destitute  and  barren  of 
growth.  Below  our  camp,  upon  entering 
the  lake,  there  was  a  wide,  flat  stretch  of 
sand-wash  from  the  river,  and  below  this 
from  the  lake  shore  on  either  side,  great 
barren,  grim  hills  rose  in  solemn  majesty, 
across  whose  rocky  face  the  wind  swept 


the  snow  in  fitful  gusts  and  squalls.  Off 
on  a  mountain  side,  a  wolf  disturbed  the 
white  silence  with  his  dismal  cry,  and 
farther  on  a  big,  black  fellow  came  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  with  the  snow  blow- 
ing wildly  about  him  held  his  head  in  the 
air  and  howled  a  challenge  at  us  as  we 
passed  close  by.  Perhaps  he  yearned 
companionship  and  welcomed  the  sight  of 
living  things.  For  my  part,  grim  and  un- 
canny as  he  looked,  I  was  glad  to  see  him. 
He  was  something  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  great,  solemn  silence  of  our  world. 

The  storm  increased,  and  early  in  the 
day  the  snow  began  to  fall  so  heavily  that 
we  could  not  see  our  way,  and  forced  us  to 
turn  into  a  bay  where  we  found  a  small 
cluster  of  trees  among  big  bowlders,  and 
pitched  our  tent  in  their  shelter.  The 
snow  had  drifted  in  and  filled  the  space 
between  the  rocks,  and  on  this  we  piled 
armfuls  of  scraggy  boughs  and  made  a 
fairly  level  and  wholly  comfortable  bed;  but 
it  was  a  long,  tedious  job  digging  with  our 
hands  and  feet  into  the  snow  for  bits  of 
wood  for  our  stove.  The  conditions  were 
growing  harder  and  harder  with  every  day, 
and  our  experience  here  was  a  common  one 
with  us  for  most  of  the  way  down  the 
river  from  this  point. 

The  day  we  reached  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  I  summed  up  briefly  its  characteristics 
in  my  field  book  as  follows: 

"Indian  House  Lake  has  a  varying 
width  of  from  a  quarter  mile  to  three  miles. 
It  is  apparently  not  deep.  Both  shores  are 
followed  by  ridges  of  the  most  barren, 
rocky  hills  imaginable,  some  of  them  rising 
to  a  height  of  eight  to  nine  hundred  feet 
and  sloping  down  sharply  to  the  shores, 
which  are  strewn  with  large,  loose  bowlders 
or  are  precipitous  bed  rock.  An  occasional 
sand  knoll  occurs  and  upon  nearly  every 
one  of  these  is  an  abandoned  Indian  camp. 
The  timber  growth — none  at  all  or  very 
scanty  spruce  and  tamarack.  Length  of 
lake  (approximated)  fifty-five  miles." 

I  had  hoped  to  locate  the  site  of  Mc- 
Lean's old  Post  buildings,  more  than  three- 
score years  ago  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
doubtless  for  firewood,  but  the  snow  had 
hidden  what  few  traces  of  them  time  had 
not  destroyed,  and  they  were  passed  un- 
noticed. The  storm  which  raged  all  the 
time  we  were  here  made  progress  slow,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
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that  we  reached  the  end  of  the  lake  where 
the  river,  vastly  increased  in  volume, 
poured  out  through  a  rapid. 

Below  Indian  House  Lake  there  were 
only  a  few  short  stretches  of  slack  water  to 
relieve  the  pretty  continuous  rapid.  The 
river  wound  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  rushing 
on  its  tumultuous  way  among  ever  higher 
mountains.  There  was  no  time  to  examine 
the  rapids  before  we  shot  them.  We  had 
to  take  our  chances,  and  as  we  swung 
around  every  curve  we  half  expected  to 
find  before  us  a  cataract  that  would  hurl 
us  to  destruction.  The  banks  were  often 
sheer  from  the  water's  edge,  and  made 
landing  difficult  or  even  impossible.  In 
one  place  for  a  distance  of  many  miles  the 
river  had  worn  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tains, leaving  high,  perpendicular  walls  of 
solid  rock  on  either  side,  forming  a  sort  of 
canon.  In  other  places  high  bowlders 
piled  by  some  giant  force,  formed  fifty  foot 
high  walls,  which  we  had  to  scale  each  night 
to  make  our  camp.  In  the  morning  some 
peak  in  the  blue  distance  would  be  noted 
as  a  landmark.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we 
would  rush  past  it,  and  mark  another  one, 
which,  too,  would  soon  be  left  behind. 

The  rapids  continued  the  characteristic 
of  the  river  and  were  terrific.  Often  it 
would  seem  that  no  canoe  could  ride  the 
high,  white  waves,  or  that  we  could  not 
avoid  the  swirl  of  mighty  cross-current 
eddies,  which  would  have  swallowed  up 
our  canoe  like  a  chip,  had  we  got  into  them. 
There  were  rapids  whose  roar  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  for  five  or  six  miles.  These 
we  approached  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
portaged  around  the  worst  places.  The 
water  was  so  clear  that  often  we  found 
ourselves  dodging  rocks  which,  when  we 
passed  them,  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  was  here  that  a  peculiar 
optical  illusion  occurred.  The  water  ap- 
peared to  be  running  down  an  incline  of 
about  twenty  degrees.  At  the  place  where 
this  was  noticed,  however,  the  current  was 
not  exceptionally  swift.  We  were  in  a  sec- 
tion now  where  the  Indians  never  go,  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  river — a  section 
that  is  wholly  untraveled  and  unhunted. 

After  leaving  Indian  House  Lake,  as  we 
descended  from  the  plateau,  the  weather 
grew  milder.  There  were  chilly  winds  and 
bleak  rains,  but  the  snow,  though  remain- 
ing on  the  mountains,  disappeared  gradu- 


ally from  the  valley,  and  this  was  a  blessing 
to  us,  for  it  enabled  us  to  make  camp  with 
a  little  less  labor,  and  uncovered  the  bits  of 
wood.  Every  hour  of  light  we  needed,  for 
with  each  dawn  and  twilight  the  days  were 
becoming  noticeably  shorter.  The  sun  now 
rose  in  the  southeast,  crossed  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  sky,  and  almost  before  we  were 
aware  of  it  set  in  the  southwest. 

The  wilderness  gripped  us  closer  and 
closer  as  the  days  went  by.  Remem- 
brances of  the  outside  world  were  becoming 
like  dreamland  fancies — something  hazy, 
indefinite  and  unreal.  We  could  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  we  had  really 
met  the  Indians.  It  seemed  to  us  that  all 
our  lives  we  had  been  going  on  and  on 
through  rushing  water,  or  with  packs  over 
rocky  portages,  and  the  Post  we  were  aim- 
ing to  reach  appeared  no  nearer  to  us  than 
it  did  the  day  we  left  Northwest  River — 
long,  long  ago.  We  seldom  spoke.  Some- 
times in  a  whole  day  not  a  dozen  words 
would  be  exchanged.  .  If  we  did  talk  at  all 
it  was  at  night,  over  soothing  pipes,  after 
the  bit  of  pemmican  we  allowed  ourselves 
was  disposed  of,  and  was  usually  of  some- 
thing to  eat — planning  feasts  of  darngoods, 
bread  and  molasses  when  we  should  reach  a 
place  where  these  luxuries  were  to  be  had. 
It  was  much  like  the  way  children  plan 
what  wonderful  things  they  will  do,  and 
what  unbounded  good  things  they  will 
indulge  in,  when  they  attain  that  high 
pinnacle  of  their  ambition — "grown-ups." 

After  our  upset  in  the  rapid  Easton 
eschewed  water  entirely,  except  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  He  had  had  enough  of  it, 
he  said.  I  did  bathe  my  hands  and  face 
occasionally,  particularly  in  the  morning, 
to  rouse  me  from  the  torpor  of  the  always 
heavy  sleep  of  night.  What  savages  men 
will  revert  into  when  they  are  buried  for  a 
long  period  in  the  wilderness  and  shake 
off  the  trammels  and  customs  of  the  con- 
ventionalism of  civilization!  It  does  not 
take  long  to  make  an  Indian  out  of  a  white 
man  so  far  as  habits  and  customs  of  living 

Our  routine  of  daily  life  was  always 
the  same.  Long  before  daylight  I  would 
arise,  kindle  a  fire,  put  over  it  our  tea 
water,  and  then  get  Easton  out  of  his 
blankets.  At  daylight  we  would  start. 
At  midday  we  had  tea,  and  at  twilight 
made  the  best  camp  we  could. 
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The  hills  were  assuming  a  different 
aspect — less  conical  in  form  and  not  so 
high.  The  bowlders  on  the  river  banks 
were  superseded  by  massive  bed-rock 
granite.  The  coves  and  hollows  were 
better  wooded  and  there  were  some 
stretches  of  slack  water.  On  October 
fifteenth  we  portaged  around  a  series  of 
low  falls,  below  which  was  a  small  lake 
expansion  with  a  river  flowing  into  it  from 
the  east.  Here  we  found  the  first  evidence 
of  human  life  that  we  had  seen  in  a  long 
while — a  wide  portage  trail  that  had  been 
cut  through  now  burned  and  dead  trees 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
fully  six  feet  in  width  and  had  been  used 
for  the  passage  of  larger  boats  than  canoes. 
The  moss  was  still  unrenewed  where  the 
tramp  of  many  moccasins  had  worn  it  off. 
This  was  the  trail  made  by  John  McLean's 
brigades  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before,  for  in  their  journeys  to  Indian 
House  Lake  they  had  used  rowboats  and 
not  canoes  for  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies. 

The  day  we  passed  over  this  portage  was 
a  most  miserable  one.  We  were  soaked 
from  morning  till  night  with  mingled  snow 
and  rain  and  were  numb  with  the  cold,  but 
when  we  made  our  night  camp  below  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  one  or  two  axe  cut- 
tings were  found,  and  I  knew  that  now  our 
troubles  were  nearly  at  an  end  and  we  were 
not  far  from  men.  The  next  afternoon 
(Monday,  October  sixteenth)  we  stopped 
two  or  three  miles  below  a  rapid  to  boil 
our  kettle,  and  before  our  tea  was  made 
the  canoe  was  high  and  dry  on  the  rocks. 
We  had  reached  tide-water  at  last.  How 
we  hurried  through  that  luncheon,  and 
with  what  light  hearts  we  launched  the 
canoe  again,  and  how  we  peered  into 
every  bay  for  the  Post  buildings  that  we 
knew  were  now  close  at  hand,  can  be  im- 
agined. These  bays  were  being  left  wide 
stretches  of  mud  and  rocks  by  the  receding 
water,  which  has  a  tide  fall  here  of  nearly 
forty  feet.  At  last,  as  we  rounded  a  rocky 
point,  we  saw  the  Post.  The  group  of 
little  white  buildings  nestling  deep  in  a 
cove,  a  feathery  curl  of  smoke  rising  peace- 
fully from  the  agent's  house,  an  Eskimo 
tupek  (tent),  boats  standing  high  on  the 
mud  flat  below,  and  the  howl  of  a  husky 
dog  in  the  distance,  formed  a  picture  of 
comfort  that  I  shall  long  remember. 


XIV 

OFF   WITH   THE    ESKIMOS 

The  tide  had  left  the  bay  drained  on  the 
farther  side  and  well  toward  the  bottom 
of  which  the  Post  stands,  and  between  us 
and  the  buildings  was  a  lake  of  soft  mud. 
There  seemed  no  approach  for  the  canoe, 
and  rather  than  sit  idly  until  the  incoming 
tide  covered  the  mud  again  so  that  we 
could  paddle  in,  we  carried  our  belongings 
high  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  well  above 
the  high-tide  mark,  and  then  started  to 
pick  our  way  around  the  face  of  the  cliff- 
like hill  with  the  intention  of  skirting  the 
bay  and  reaching  the  Post  at  once  from 
the  upper  side. 

It  was  much  like  walking  on  the  side  of 
a  wall  and,  to  add  to  our  discomfiture, 
night  began  to  fall  before  we  were  half 
way  around — for  it  was  slow  work.  Once 
I  descended  cautiously  to  the  mud  think- 
ing that  I  might  be  able  to  walk  across  it, 
but  a  deep  channel  filled  with  running 
water  intercepted  me,  and  I  had  to  return 
to  Easton,  who  had  remained  above.  We 
finally  realized  that  we  could  not  get 
around  the  hill  before  dark,  and  the  footing 
was  too  uncertain  to  attempt  to  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  canoe  in  the  fading  light,  as  a 
false  move  would  have  hurled  us  down  a 
hundred  feet  into  the  mud  and  rocks  be- 
low. Fortunately  a  niche  in  the  hillside 
offered  a  safe  resting  place,  and  we  drew 
together  here  all  the  brush  within  reach, 
to  be  burned  later  as  a  signal  to  the  Post 
folk  that  some  one  was  on  the  hill,  hoping 
that  when  the  tide  rose  it  would  bring 
them  in  a  boat  to  rescue  us  from  our 
unpleasant  position.  When  the  brush  was 
arranged  for  firing  at  an  opportune  time 
we  sat  down  in  the  thickening  darkness  to 
watch  the  lights  which  were  now  flickering 
cozily  in  the  windows  of  the  Post  house. 

"Well,  this  is  hard  luck,"  said  Easton. 
"There's  good  bread  and  molasses  almost 
within  hailing  distance  and  we've  likely  got 
to  sit  out  here  on  the  rocks  all  night  with- 
out wood  enough  to  keep  fire,  and  it's 
going  to  rain  pretty  soon,  and  we  can't 
even  get  back  to  our  pemmican  and 
tent." 

"  Don't  give  up  yet,  boy,"  I  encouraged. 
"Maybe  they'll  see  our  fire  when  we  start 
it  and  take  us  off." 

We  filled  our  pipes  and  struck  matches 
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to    light    them.    They    were    wax    taper 
matches  and  made  a  good  blaze. 

"Wonder  what  it'll  be  like  to  eat  civil- 
ized grub  again  and  sleep  in  a  bed,"  said 
Easton  meditatively,  as  he  puffed  uncom- 
fortably at  his  pipe. 

While  he  was  speaking  the  glow  of  a 
lantern  appeared  from  the  Post  house, 
which  we  could  locate  by  its  lamp-lit  win- 
dows, and  moved  down  toward  the  place 
.  where  we  had  seen  the  boats  on  the  mud. 
The  sight  of  it  made  us  hope  that  we  had 
been  noticed,  and  we  jumped  up  and  com- 
bined our  efforts  in  shouting  until  we  were 
hoarse.  Then  we  ignited  the  pile  of  brush. 
It  blazed  up  splendidly,  shooting  its  flames 
high  in  the  air,  sending  its  sparks  far,  and 
lighting  weirdly  the  strange  scene.  We 
stood  before  it  that  our  forms  might 
appear  in  relief  against  the  light  reflected 
by  the  rocky  background,  waving  our  arms 
and  renewing  our  shouts.  Once  or  twice  I 
fancied  I  heard  an  answering  hail  from  the 
other  side  like  a  far-off  echo;  but  the  wind 
was  against  us,  and  I  was  not  sure.  The 
lantern  light  was  now  in  a  boat  moving  out 
toward  the  main  river.  Even  though  it 
were  coming  to  us  this  was  necessary,  as 
the  tide  could  not  be  high  enough  yet  to 
permit  its  coming  directly  across  to  where 
we  were.  We  watched  its  course  anx- 
iously. Finally  it  seemed  to  be  heading 
toward  us,  but  we  were  not  certain.  Then 
it  disappeared  altogether,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  blackness  and  silence  where  it 
had  been. 

"Some  one  that's  been  waiting  for  the 
tide  to  turn  and  he's  just  going  down  the 
river,  where  he  likely  lives,"  remarked 
Easton  as  we  sat  down  again  and  relit  our 
pipes.  "I  began  to  taste  bread  and  mo- 
lasses when  I  saw  that  light,"  he  continued 
after  a  few  minutes'  pause.  "  It's  just  our 
luck.    We're  in  for  a  night  of  it,  all  right." 

We  sat,  smoking  silently,  resigned  to  our 
fate,  when  all  at  once  there  stepped  out  of 
the  surrounding  darkness  into  the  radius  of 
light  cast  by  our  now  dying  fire,  an  old 
Eskimo  with  an  unlighted  lantern  in  his 
hands  and  a  young  fellow  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

"Oksutingyae,"*  said  the  Eskimo,  and 
then  proceeded  to  light  his  lantern,  paying 

*  Dual  form  meaning  *'  You  two  be  strong,"  used 
by  the  Eskimos  as  a  greeting.  The  singular  of  the 
same  is  Oksunae,  and  the  plural,  (more  than  two), 
Oksusi. 


no  further  attention  to  us.    "  How  do  you 
do?"  said  the  boy. 

The  man  could  understand  no  English, 
but  the  boy,  a  grandson  of  John  Ford, 
the  Post  agent,  told  us  that  the  Eskimo 
had  seen  us  strike  the  matches  to  light  our 
pipes,  and  reported  the  matter  at  once  at 
the  house.  There  was  not  a  match  at  the 
Post,  nor  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  so 
far  as  they  knew,  therefore  Mr.  Ford  con- 
cluded that  some  strangers  were  stranded 
on  the  hill — possibly  Eskimos  in  distress — 
and  he  gave  the  two  a  lantern  and  started 
them  over  in  a  boat  to  investigate.  Their 
lantern  had  blown  out  on  the  way — that 
was  when  we  missed  the  light. 

With  the  lantern  to  guide  us,  we  de- 
scended the  slippery  rocks  to  their  boat, 
and  in  ten  minutes  landed  on  the  mud  flat 
opposite,  where  we  were  met  by  Ford  and 
a  group  of  curious  Eskimos.  We  were 
immediately  conducted  to  the  agent's  resi- 
dence, where  Mrs.  Ford  received  us  in  the 
hospitable  manner  of  the  North,  and,  in  a 
little  while,  spread  before  us  a  delicious 
supper  of  fresh  trout,  white  bread  such  as 
we  had  not  seen  since  leaving  Tom  Blake's, 
mossberry  jam  and  tea.  It  was  an  event 
in  our  life  to  sit  down  again  to  a  table  cov- 
ered with  white  linen  and  eat  real  bread. 
We  ate  until  we  were  ashamed  of  our- 
selves, but  not  until  we  were  satisfied  (for 
we  had  emerged  from  the  bush  with  unholy 
appetites),  and  barely  stopped  eating  in 
time  to  save  our  reputations  from  utter 
ruin.  And  now  our  hosts  told  us — and  it 
shows  how  really  generous  and  open- 
hearted  they  were  to  say  nothing  about  it 
until  we  were  through  eating — that  the 
Pelican,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
steamer,  had  not  arrived  on  her  annual 
visit,  that  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  all 
hope  of  her  coming  had  some  time  since 
been  relinquished,  and  the  Post  provisions 
were  reduced  to  forty  pounds  of  flour,  a 
bit  of  sugar,  a  barrel  or  so  of  cornmeal, 
some  salt  pork  and  salt  beef,  and  small 
quantities  of  other  food  stuffs,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  dependents  with  hun- 
gry mouths  to  feed.  Molasses,  butter  and 
other  things  were  entirely  gone.  The 
storehouses  were  empty. 

This  condition  of  affairs  made  it  incum- 
bent upon  me,  I  believed,  in  spite  of  a  cor- 
dial invitation  from  Ford  to  stay  and  share 
with  them  what  they  had,  to  move  on  at 
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once  and  endeavor  to  reach  Fort  Chi  mo 
ahead  of  the  ice.  Fort  Chimo  is  the  chief 
establishment  of  the  fur-trading  companies 
on  Ungava  Bay  and  is  the  farthest  off 
and  most  isolated  station  in  Northern  Lab- 
rador. This  journey  would  be  too  hazard- 
ous to  undertake  in  the  month  of  October 
in  a  canoe.  The  rough,  open  sea  of  Un- 
gava Bay  demanded  a  larger  craft,  and 
although  Ford  told  me  it  was  foolhardy  to 
attempt  it  so  late  in  the  season  with  any 
craft  at  all,  I  requested  him  to  do  his 
utmost  the  following  day  to  engage  for  us 
Eskimos  and  a  small  boat,  and  we  would 
make  the  attempt  to  get  there.  It  had 
been  my  experience  that  frontier  traders 
are  wont  to  overestimate  the  dangers  in 
trips  of  this  kind,  and  I  was  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  this  was  the  case  with  Ford. 
In  due  time  I  learned  my  mistake. 

Ford  had  no  tobacco  but  the  soggy  black 
chewing  plug  dispensed  to  Eskimos,  and 
we  shared  with  him  our  remaining  plugs, 
and  for  two  hours  sat  in  the  cozy  Post 
house  kitchen  smoking  and  chatting.  Over 
a  year  had  passed  since  his  last  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world,  for  no  vessel 
other  than  the  Pelican  when  she  makes  her 
annual  call  with  supplies  ever  comes  here, 
and  we  therefore  had  some  things  of 
interest  to  tell  him. 

Our  host  I  soon  discovered  to  be  a  man 
of  intelligence.  He  was  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  a  native  of  the  east  coast  of  Labrador, 
with  a  tinge  of  Eskimo  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  as  familiar  with  the  Eskimo  language 
as  with  English.  For  twenty  years,  he 
informed  me,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  brief  intervals,  he  had  been  buried  at 
George  River  Post,  and  was  longing  for  the 
time  when  he  could  leave  it  and  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  civilization. 

After  our  chat  we  were  shown  to  our 
room  where  the  almost  forgotten  luxuries 
of  feather  beds  and  pillows  and  the  great, 
warm,  fluffy  woolen  blankets  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company — such  blankets  as  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world — awaited 
us.  To  undress  and  crawl  between  them 
and  lie  there,  warm  and  snug  and  dry, 
while  we  listened  to  the  rain,  which  had 
begun,  beating  furiously  against  the  win- 
dow and  on  the  roof,  and  the  wind  howling 
around  the  house,  seemed  to  me  at  first  the 
pinnacle  of  comfort;  but  this  sense  of 
luxury  soon  passed  off  and  I  found  myself 


longing  for  the  tent  and  spruce  bough 
couch  on  the  ground,  where  there  was  more 
air  to  breathe  and  a  greater  freedom.  1 
could  not  sleep.  The  bed  was  too  warm 
and  the  four  walls  of  the  room  seemed 
pressing  in  on  me.  After  four  months  in 
the  open  it  takes  some  time  for  one  to 
accustom  oneself  to  a  bed  again. 

The  next  day  at  high  tide,  with  the  aid 
of  a  boat  and  two  Eskimos,  we  recovered 
our  things  from  the  rocks  where  we  had 
cached  them. 

Ford  could  not  induce  any  of  the  Eski- 
mos to  attempt  the  open  boat  journey  to 
Fort  Chimo.  They  all  agreed  that  the  ice 
would  come  before  we  could  get  through, 
and  that  it  was  too  dangerous  an  under- 
taking. Therefore,  galling  as  the  delay 
■  was  to  me,  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do 
but  settle  down  and  wait  for  the  time  when 
we  could  go  with  dog  teams  overland. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  three  days  after 
our  arrival  at  the  Post,  we  saw  the  Eskimos 
running  toward  the  wharf  and  shouting  as 
though  something  of  unusual  importance 
were  taking  place  and,  upon  coming  up 
with  the  crowd,  found  them  greeting  three 
strange  Eskimos  who  had  just  arrived  in  a 
boat.  The  real  cause  of  the  excitement  we 
soon  learned  was  the  arrival  of  the  Pelican, 
and  the  strange  Eskimos  were  the  pilots 
that  had  brought  her  from  Fort  Chimo.  All 
was  confusion  and  rejoicing  at  once.  Ford 
manned  a  boat  and  invited  us  to  join  him 
in  a  visit  to  the  ship,  which  lay  at  anchor 
four  miles  below,  and  we  were  soon  off, 
and  an  hour  later  boarded  the  Pelican  and 
were  received  by  Mr.  Peter  McKenzie 
from  Montreal,  who  has  superintendence  of 
eastern  posts,  and  Captain  Lovegrow,  who 
commanded  the  vessel.  They  told  us  that 
they  had  called  at  Rigolet  on  their  way 
north  and  there  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
Richards,  Pete  and  Stanton  at  Northwest 
River.  This  was  welcome  news  and  re- 
lieved my  mind  of  some  anxiety.  We 
spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  on  shipboard, 
and  heard  for  the  first  time  the  hap- 
penings in  the  outside  world  since  our 
departure  from  it,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  close  of  the  Russian-Japanese 
war.  We  also  learned  that  the  cause  of 
delay  in  the  ship's  coming  was  an  accident 
on  the  rocks  near  Cartwright,  making  it 
necessary  for  them  to  run  her  to  St.  John's 
for  repairs;   and  also  that  only  the  fact  of 
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the  distressful  condition  of  the  Post,  unpro- 
visioned  as  they  knew  it  must  be,  had 
induced  them  to  take  the  hazard  of 
coming  in  and  chancing  imprisonment  for 
the  winter  in  the  ice. 

Mr.  McKenzie  extended  me  a  most  cor- 
dial invitation  to  return  with  them  to 
Rigolet,  but  the  Eskimo  pilots  had  brought 
news  of  large  herds  of  reindeer  that  the 
Indians  had  reported  as  heading  eastward 
toward  the  Koksoak,  the  river  on  which 
Fort  Chimo  is  situated,  and  1  determined 
to  make  an  effort  to  see  these  deer.  This 
determination  was  coupled  with  a  desire 
to  travel  across  the  northern  peninsula 
and  along  the  coast  in  winter  and  learn 
more  of  the  people  and  their  life  than  could 
be  observed  at  the  Post;  and  I  therefore 
declined  Mr.  McKenzie's  invitation. 

Captain  James  Blanford,  from  St.  John's, 
was  on  board  acting  as  ship's  pilot  for  the 
east  coast,  and  he  kindly  offered  to  carry 
out  for  me  such  letters  and  telegrams  as  I 
might  desire  to  send  and  personally  attend 
to  their  transmission.  I  gladly  availed  my- 
self of  this  offer,  as  it  gave  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  our  friends  at 
home  as  to  our  safety.  Captain  Blanford 
had  been  with  the  auxiliary  supply  ship  of 
the  Peary  Arctic  expedition  during  the 
summer,  and  told  us  of  having  left  Com- 
mander Peary  at  8o°  north  latitude  in 
August.  The  expedition,  he  told  us,  would 
probably  winter  as  high  as  830  north,  and 
he  was  highly  enthusiastic  over  the  good 
prospects  of  Peary's  success  in  at  least 
reaching  "  Farthest  North." 

The  Eskimo  pilots  of  the  Pelican  were 
more  venturesome  than  their  friends  at 
George  River.  They  had  a  small  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
in  it  were  going  to  attempt  to  reach  Fort 
Chimo.  Against  his  advice  I  had  Ford 
arrange  with  them  to  permit  Easton  and 
me  to  accompany  them.  It  was  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance,  I  thought,  that 
this  opportunity  was  opened  to  us. 

Accordingly  the  letters  for  Captain  Blan- 
ford were  written,  sufficient  provisions  con- 


sisting of  cornmeal,  flour,  hardtack,  pork 
and  tea  to  last  Easton  and  me  ten  days 
were  packed,  and  our  luggage  was  taken  on 
board  the  Pelican  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
where  we  were  to  spend  the  night  as  Mr. 
McKenzie's  and  Captain  Lovegrow's  guests. 

Low-hanging  clouds,  flying  snowflakes 
and  a  rising  northeast  wind  threatened  a 
heavy  storm  on  Sunday  morning,  October 
twenty-second,  when  the  Pelican  weighed 
anchor  at  ten  o'clock  with  us  on  board 
and  the  small  boat,  the  Explorer,  that  was 
to  carry  us  westward  in  tow,  and  steamed 
down  the  George  River  at  whose  mouth, 
twenty  miles  below,  we  were  to  leave 
her. 

At  the  Post  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width.  About  eight  miles  farther 
down  its  banks  close  in  and  the  "Narrows" 
occur,  and  then  it  widens  again.  There  is 
very  little  growth  of  any  kind  below  the 
Narrows.  The  rocks  are  polished  smooth 
and  bare  as  they  rise  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  it  is  as  desolate  and  barren  a  land  as 
one's  imagination  could  picture,  but  withal 
possesses  a  rugged,  grand  beauty  in  its 
grim  austerity  that  is  impressive. 

About  three  or  four  miles  above  the  open 
bay,  the  Pelican's  engines  ceased  to  throb 
and  the  Explorer  was  hauled  alongside. 
Everything  but  the  provisions  for  the  Es- 
kimo crew  was  already  aboard.  We  said  a 
hurried  adieu  and,  watching  our  chances 
as  the  boat  rose  and  fell  on  the  swell, 
dropped  one  by  one  into  the  little  craft.  A 
bag  of  ship's  biscuit,  the  provisions  of  our 
Eskimos,  was  thrown  after  us.  Most  of 
them  went  into  the  sea  and  were  lost,  and 
we  needed  them  sadly  later.  I  thought  we 
should  swamp  as  each  sea  hit  us  before 
we  could  get  away.  And  when  we  were 
finally  off,  the  boat  was  half  full  of  water 
The  Eskimos  hoisted  a  sail  and  turned  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  for  it  was  too 
rough  outside  to  risk  ourselves  there  in  the 
little  Explorer.  The  pulse  of  the  big  ship 
began  to  beat  and  slowly  she  steamed  out 
into  the  open  and  left  us  to  the  mercies  of 
the  unfeeling  rocks  of  Ungava. 


( To  be  continued) 
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GOLD   BRICKS   FOR  THE   EDITORS 


BY   JOHN    BURROUGHS 


THE  quack  nature  writers  are  on  the 
increase.  Nearly  every  month  a 
new  one  turns  up  somewhere, 
falsifying  natural  history  and  humbugging 
the  eager  and  gullible  army  of  nature  read- 
ers; humbugging  also  the  editors  of  the 
popular  magazines.  Nearly  every  one  of 
the  magazine  editors  has  been  taken  in  by 
these  counterfeit  natural  history  observers. 
Country  Life  was  taken  in  by  a  man  who 
had  many  new  things  to  tell  about  the 
ruffed  grouse,  and  who  backed  up  his  fake 
discoveries  by  fake  photographs. 

Among  other  things  which  every  observ- 
ing countryman  knew  were  false,  he  averred 
that  the  sound  of  drumming  of  the  grouse 
was  a  vocal  performance  and  not  a  winged 
one,  that  it  was  made  in  the  bird's  throat 
while  the  wings  were  motionless.  A  more 
absurd  statement  was  never  made,  yet  this 
man  had  the  audacity  to  sit  a  stuffed  part- 
ridge up  in  the  woods  in  attitude  that  suited 
his  purpose,  photograph  it,  and  produce 
the  picture  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory. 

When  our  best  equipped  living  ornithol- 
ogist, Mr.  William  Brewster,  took  him  to 
task  for  it,  and  made  the  feathers  fly  from 
his  stuffed  bird  (Mr.  Brewster  had  a  photo- 
graph of  a  drumming  grouse),  he  struck 
back  vigorously  and  contended  for  the 
genuineness  of  his  photograph.  I  wonder 
what  he  said  when  later,  in  the  same  maga- 
zine, Prof.  Hodge  of  Clark  University  pub- 
lished numerous  pictures  of  tame  grouse  in 
the  act  of  drumming  with  their  wings. 

The  editor  of  McClure's  was  taken  in  by 
a  fake  article  on  the  beaver,  written  by  a 
western  man  who  represented  a  mother 
beaver,  minus  one  fore  leg,  in  the  act  of 
building  her  dam,  forcing  stakes  three  feet 
long  down  half  their  length  into  the  stony 
and  gravelly  bottom  of  a  mountain  stream, 


and  then  standing  off  and  squinting  along 
the  line  of  stakes  to  see  if  the  line  was 
straight ! 

The  turn  of  the  editor  of  the  Century 
came,  when  last  winter  another  westerner 
palmed  off  on  him  a  quack  article  on  the 
antelope;  this,  too,  backed  up  by  pictures, 
but  of  the  author's  own  drawing  instead  of 
by  photographs.  One  picture,  a  full  page, 
represents  trie  mother  antelope  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  patch  of  cacti,  a  point  she  has 
reached  by  a  long  leap,  and  we  see  her 
beating  down  the  spines  with  her  hoofs  and 
making  a  smooth  spot  whereon  to  give 
birth  to  her  young,  safeguarded  by  the 
broad  ring  of  cactus  thorns  about  her.  In 
the  next  picture  we  see  the  two  spotted 
fawns  in  the  center  of  this  patch  of  thorn 
with  wolves  prowling  about  the  outer  edge 
of  it  with  their  mouths  watering  for  the 
fawns,  which  they  are  unable  to  reach! 
Every  plainsman  knows  that  the  whole 
thing  is  utterly  preposterous.  A  writer  in 
Field  and  Stream  exposed  the  fraud  shortly 
afterward.  The  young  of  the  antelope  are 
not  spotted,  and  there  are  no  cactus  patches 
in  the  habitat  of  the  prong  horn  large 
enough  to  afford  such  protection  even  if  the 
antelope  had  the  wit  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

The  editor  of  Harper's  has  been  recently 
fooled  by  two  sham  "nature  sketches" 
from  "Briertown,"  N.  J. — sham  I  say,  be- 
cause they  are  not  what  they  pretend  to  be 
— records  of  genuine  observations  made  in 
field  and  wood.  As  fiction,  they  are  dull 
and  uninteresting;  as  natural  history,  they 
are  entirely  false.  They  are  only  blunder- 
ing caricatures  of  the  wild  life  they  assume 
to  describe.  They  are  probably  written 
by  some  young  man  fresh  from  reading  the 
books  of  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Long,  and  who  has 
said  to  himself,  "  I  will  go  and  do  likewise." 

In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  so  much  fake 
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natural  history  crowded  into  two  magazine 
articles  as  these  thirteen  pages  show.  They 
are  marked  by  a  certain  cleverness  in  de- 
scription, and  a  certain  apparently  genuine 
feeling  for  nature,  but  the  natural  history 
in  them  is  for  the  most  part  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods.  They  read  like  veritable  ex- 
periences of  a  man  intently  watching  the 
wild  life  about  him,  and  it  is  this  feature  of 
them  that  makes  them  so  well  calculated  to 
deceive  the  ordinary  reader.  It  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  convict  the  writer  of  igno- 
rance of  nearly  every  wild  creature  whose 
ways  he  professes  to  describe. 

The  first  sketch,  last  October,  was  called 
Hours  with  a  Crow,  and  never  was  a  study 
of  our  sable  friend  wider  of  the  mark. 
From  the  title,  one  fancies  he  is  about  to 
read  of  the  doings  of  a  crow  in  some  sort  of 
confinement,  for  how  can  a  wingless  ob- 
server spend  hours  with  a  crow  under  the 
free  air  of  heaven,  and  know  that  he  has 
always  got  the  same  crow.  The  crow  is 
very  wary  and  he  ranges  far  and  wide; 
more  than  that  crows  are  common  and 
every  crow  looks  like  every  other  crow,  and 
even  if  one  had  a  bell  upon  some  particular 
individual  or  some  conspicuous  mark,  how 
could  he  follow  him  and  learn  all  his  secret 
and  original  ways?  How  ignorant  the 
writer  was  of  the  real  crow  may  be  seen  in 
his  statement  that  the  crow  carried  its 
nesting  material  and  its  food  in  its  claws. 
Now  a  crow  has  no  claws;  it  has  only  feet, 
and  it  carries  the  material  for  its  nest  as 
well  as  its  food  in  its  beak.  Only  the  ra- 
pacious birds — hawks,  owls,  eagles — have 
claws  and  use  them  as  above  indicated. 
The  writer  first  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
his  crow,  whom  he  names  "  Crusoe,"  while 
the  bird  is  engaged  in  trying  to  chip  out  of 
a  stone  a  large,  coarse,  red  garnet,  to  add 
to  his  treasure  heap  of  bright  objects,  hid- 
den somewhere  in  the  far-off  hickory  woods. 
This  secret  store  of  curios,  which  he  knows 
the  crow  has  somewhere,  the  writer  bends 
all  his  efforts  to  discover,  and  at  last,  after 
weeks  of  search  through  swamps  and  woods 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tall  pine  stump  he  finds 
old  Crusoe's  hoard,  carefully  covered  over 
with  dry  leaves.  It  consisted  of  "scraps  of 
tin,  two  mussel-shells,  and  the  glass  stopper 
of  a  bottle."  When  the  crow  thought  his 
hidden  treasures  had  been  discovered,  he 
moved  them  to  another  place.  Now,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  outside  of  the 


pages  of  Mr.  Long  that  wild  crows  gather 
and  hide  bright  objects  in  this  way.  The 
whole  idea  is  preposterous  and  not  worthy 
a  moment's  credence.  What  purpose 
could  the  habit  serve  in  the  economy  of 
their  lives?  None.  The  wild  creatures 
have  no  traits  or  habits  that  are  not  di- 
rectly related  to  their  needs.  That  tame 
crows  will  carry  away  bright  objects  and 
hide  them  is  no  proof  that  wild  crows  will 
do  the  same. 

If  our  Briertown  writer  had  known  any- 
thing about  crows,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  young  never  return  to  the  nest 
after  they  have  once  deserted  it.  If  they 
do,  they  are  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  all 
our  birds,  unless  it  be  the  swallows:  in 
their  case,  I  am  not  certain.  But  with  all 
our  common  birds,  when  the  young  go 
forth  from  the  nest,  they  never  come  back. 
They  usually  befoul  it  on  leaving  it. 

Our  Briertown  observer  has  preterna- 
turally  sharp  eyes.  This  crow's  nest  was 
forty  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  tall  pine, 
and  yet  this  writer  claims  he  could  tell  the 
kind  of  food  the  mother  bird  brought  her 
young.  "Caterpillars,  dobsons,  beetles 
and  miscellaneous  bugs  disappeared  over 
the  nest  rim  by  thousands.  Sometimes, 
too,  she  brought  scraps  of  bread  and  other 
stolen  provisions.  Once  I  saw  her  carry  a 
small  trout  to  the  nest."  Is  he  quite  sure 
it  was  not  a  chub  or  a  shiner?  And  how 
the  crow  could  get  dobsons  (the  larvae  of 
the  dragonfly)  is  a  mystery.  When  I  have 
sought  them  for  bass  bait,  I  have  had  to 
wade  in  the  creek  and  turn  over  heavy 
stones  for  them. 

His  most  novel  observation  in  this  mat- 
ter of  food  was  seeing  the  male  crow  pulling 
up  the  newly  sprouted  corn  in  a  farmer's 
field  methodically  dropping  them  in  a  little 
heap  on  the  ground  "all  the  roots  together," 
and  when  he  had  collected  enough,  clutch 
them  in  his  claws  and  carry  them  to  the 
bare  limb  of  an  old  chestnut,  where  his 
mate  came  and  picked  them  up  and  took 
them  to  her  young.  This  he  did  for  fear  of 
betraying  the  nest  to  his  enemy.  "Crusoe 
would  not  go  to  the  nest  while  there  was  a 
chance  of  a  visit  from  me;  but  he  would  do 
his  duty,  nevertheless,  as  the  father  of  a 
family.  His  mate  could  guard  the  nest, 
leaving  it  only  for  short  trips  to  the  dead 
chestnut  tree,  while  he  would  bring  her  the 
fruits  of  his  industrious  foraging."   Verily, 
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this  is  natural  history  worth  going  afield 
for! 

The  Briertown  sketch  in  the  May  Har- 
per's deals  mainly  with  a  pair  of  humming- 
birds and  their  nest  and  the  unnatural  his- 
tory of  it  all,  he,  who  runs,  may  read.  To 
begin  with,  the  writer  makes  his  hummers 
build  their  nest  while  the  mountain  and 
meadow  lilies  are  in  bloom.  Now,  the 
hummers  nest  in  May  and  early  June,  while 
the  mountain  lily  rarely  blooms  before 
July.  In  New  Jersey  it  may  bloom  in  late 
June,  but  the  nesting  of  the  hummer  will  be 
correspondingly  early  or  near  the  middle  of 
May.  In  this  sketch  the  wild  grapevines 
are  in  bloom  also  and  mingle  their  perfume 
with  that  of  the  lilies! 

Then,  he  makes  the  male  assist  the  fe- 
male in  her  nest  building — a  thing  that  has 
never  been  known.  Ask  Bradford,  Torry, 
Wm.  Brewster,  Frank  Chapman,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  or  any  other  good  field  naturalist. 
Indeed  the  absence  of  the  male  hummer 
during  the  nest  building  and  incubating 
period  of  his  mate  is  one  of  the  curious 
things  in  the  life  of  these  birds.  Had  our 
Briertown  man  written  from  actual  obser- 
vation and  not  from  fancy,  he  could  not 
have  made  so  serious  a  mistake. 

But  a  more  serious  blunder  than  this 
even  is  his  portrayal  of  the  birds  as  build- 
ing their  nests  of  the  pulp  of  rotten  wood. 
We  see  the  female  perched  upon  a  maple 
limb  while  her  mate  brings  her  bits  of 
rotten  wood,  which  he  plucks  from  a 
nearby  stump.  He  makes  a  heap  of  the 
material  beside  him,  while  she  with  her 
"deft  bill"  shreds  it  and  sorts  it  and 
converts  it  into  a  kind  of  pulp  for 
use  in  her  nest,  which  she  presently  sets 
about  building.  And  this  nest,  when  com- 
pleted, holds  water  like  a  cup.  A  passing 
shower  fills  it  and  drowns  the  eggs,  and  the 
mother  is  obliged  to  build  another  nest! 
Think  of  a  bird's  nest  that  would  fill  with 
water  and  stay  full  whenever  it  rained! 
How  long  would  a  race  of  birds  that  build 
such  water-tight  nests  survive?  A  bird's 
nest  will  not  hold  water  as  well  as  a  boy's 
straw  hat — not  even  the  mud-lined  nest  of 
the  robin.  Then  fancy  pulp  made  from 
rotten  wood!  It  were  as  easy  to  make 
pulp  from  ashes  as  common  soil.  Why 
should  any  one  take  pleasure  in  perverting 
the  facts  of  natural  history  in  this  way? 
In  so  grossly  and  stupidly  misrepresenting 


them?  All  the  ways  of  the  birds  in  nest 
building  are  beautiful  and  totally  unlike  our 
ways.  They  do  not  collect  the  material 
before  hand  as  we  do;  the  mother  bird 
gathers  it  bit  by  bit  and  weaves  it  into  her 
nest.  I  think  the  male  cedar-bird  assists 
his  mate  in  nest  building  and  the  male 
house-wren,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
recall  any  other  case  among  our  common 
birds  in  which  the  male  plays  any  part  in 
gathering  the  material  for  the  nest.  But 
with  none  of  our  birds  is  the  absence  of  the 
male  at  this  time  so  noticeable  a  fact  as 
with  the  humming-birds.  Why,  or  where, 
he  is  in  hiding,  who  knows? 

I  have  twice  seen  the  mother  bird  en- 
gaged in  building  her  nest.  She  gathers 
some  kind  of  plant  down,  or  cotton,  and 
builds  up  the  structure,  using  her  breast  as 
a  model,  as  do  all  other  birds.  I  have  seen 
her  gather  the  lichens  to  cover  it  with,  and 
I  have  seen  her  gathering  the  spider's  web 
with  which  to  fasten  the  lichens  to  the  nest. 
The  Briertown  "naturalist"  says  the 
lichens  are  fastened  on  with  "fibers"  of  the 
rotten  wood,  I  suppose  quite  ignorant  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  second  nest, 
which  the  birds  built,  after  being  drowned 
out  of  the  first  by  the  rain,  was  saddled 
upon  a  wild  grapevine,  and  instead  of 
lichens,  this  nest  was  papered  on  the  outside 
with  "tags  and  patches  of  a  grapevine 
bark,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
nothing  more  than  a  rough  imperfection 
in  the  rope  of  vine  itself."  Such  a  nest 
made  of  wood  pulp  and  covered  with  grape- 
vine bark,  would  have  been  a  rare  treasure 
in  any  collection.  I  dare  say  it  would  have 
brought  the  author  more  money  than  his 
article  did.  I  venture  the  statement  that 
all  the  museums  of  the  world  could  not 
duplicate  it.  To  prevent  the  intruder 
from  discovering  this  second  nest,  or  even 
suspecting  its  existence,  the  mother  bird 
put  up  the  bluff  game  of  attacking  him 
whenever  he  showed  himself  about  the 
dead  and  abandoned  nest,  and  the  male 
seconded  her  by  covering  the  eggs  while 
she  was  thus  engaged!  Was  any  bit  of 
wild  life  ever  more  grotesquely  misrepre- 
sented! It  is  so  much  easier  to  invent 
your  natural  history  than  to  discover  it  by 
actual  observation!  Only  you  run  the 
risk  of  making  yourself  appear  ridiculous 
when  you  match  your  cunning  against  that 
of  nature. 
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The  last  half  of  the  Briertown  sketch 
deals  with  various  phases  and  incidents  of 
wood  life,  and  shows  what  a  distressing 
jumble  of  misstatements  a  man  may  fall 
into  when  invention  takes  the  place  of 
observation.  He  makes  his  chipmunks 
store  their  nuts  in  hollow  trees  and  live  in 
hollow  limbs,  when,  in  fact,  this  ground 
squirrel  is  a  ground  dweller  and  stores  his 
food  and  lives  in  the  ground.  He  makes 
a  pair  of  king-birds  discover  a  screech-owl 
in  his  hiding  in  the  depths  of  a  maple 
swamp. 

He  makes  the  same  birds  attack  a  wood- 
chuck,  and  a  great  blue  heron,  and  finally, 
one  day,  the  male  bird  followed  a  flicker 
into  its  hole  where  it  met  its  death!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  king-bird  only  attacks 
its  enemies  when  they  appear  in  the  vicin- 


ity of  its  nest.  He  makes  a  dozen  king- 
birds suddenly  appear  to  witness  a  struggle 
between  a  marsh-hawk  and  a  mink,  a  strug- 
gle which  is  itself  incredible.  He  should 
be  told  that  red-shouldered  black-birds  do 
not  nest  in  colonies  of  "countless  pairs," 
but  singly — a  pair  or  two  in  one  locality. 
And  who  ever  saw  a  hen  rattle  her  wings 
excitingly  when  she  has  found  a  worm 
in  the  barn-yard,  or  a  crow  rattle  his  wings 
under  any  circumstances,  or  snap  his  beak 
when  you  approach  his  nest?  Indeed,  I 
have  never  before  in  my  life  chanced  upon 
so  much  fantastic  natural  history  in  so 
brief  a  space,  all  made  plausible  by  great 
attention  to  detail  and  an  apparent  careful 
following  up  of  clews  and  hints,  and  skillful 
simulation  of  the  spirit  of  the  real  nature 
student. 


ON    THE   OPEN    ROAD 

BY   LEWIS   WORTHINGTON   SMITH 


Out  to  the  joy  of  the  open  road 

Soon  shall  my  feet  be  gone, 
Led  by  the  dreams  of  the  heart  of  youth 

Over  the  slopes  of  dawn. 
Desert  and  valley  and  heights  of  snow, 

Plains  where  the  rivers  run; 
Jungles  and  steppes  of  the  frozen  North, 

Islands  that  take  the  sun.. 

Nautch  girls  that  dance  in  the  silent  noon, 

Sphynx  of  the  world-old  Nile; 
Caravans  crossing  the  trackless  waste, 

Pyramids  pile  on  pile. 
Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Caucasus, 

Persia  and  Hindostan; 
I  shall  see  them  all  with  the  heart  of  the  boy 

Alive  in  the  heart  of  the  man. 


Glad  with  the  love  of  the  open  road, 

Free-hearted  I  take  my  way. 
Cities  and  men  and  a  life  of  change 

Shall  welcome  me  day  by  day. 
Midnights  shall  pass  with  their  starry  deeps, 

Noons  shall  have  come  and  gone; 
While  still  from  the  gray  of  the  skies  before 

Breaks  the  orient  rose  of  dawn. 


Cheer 
Up! 


Maurice  Maeterlinck  in  "The 
Treasure  of  the  Humble"  offers 
this  exquisite  supposition — "to 
every  man  there  come  noble 
thoughts  that  pass  across  his 
heart  like  great  white  birds" — and  while 
perhaps  a  bit  too  literal,  certainly  for 
Golden-Calf-worshiping  New  York  how 
choice  a  text  it  is!  Of  what  rare  poten- 
tiality for  good!  For  is  it  not  true  that 
to  think  good  thoughts  is  to  be  moved  to 
good  deeds;  to  think  kindly,  or  at  least 
not  unkindly,  is  to  be  impelled  to  kindly 
office;  to  look  for  good  is  to  find  it. 

Isn't  life  after  all  a  big  mirror  which  gives 
back  to  us  of  the  kind  we  offer? 

Through  jungle,  over  mountain  and 
across  desert,  in  all  my  wilderness  wander- 
ings, and  they  began  when  I  had  just  en- 
tered my  'teens — that  proudest  epoch  of 
boyhood — the  most  valuable  article  of  my 
equipment  I  have  found  to  be — the  habit 
of  invariably  looking  for  the  best  side,  the 
serviceable,  the  pleasing  side  I  have  en- 
countered very  few  conditions,  however 
dire,  that  did  not  reveal  a  bit  of  good  on 
my  search  for  it.  Things  are  not  always 
so  bad  as  they  seem,  or  are  depicted — even 
in  the  jungle.  There  is  some  gray  in  the 
blackest  clouds;  even  Foraker  does  not 
always  spend  his  time  and  our  patience 
hurling  his  puny,  if  vindictive,  shafts  at  the 
White  House  giant  who  towers  above  him 
as  much  in  true  Americanism  as  in  the 
"hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens" — to  quote 
famous  words. 

It  is  really  astonishing  what  habit  ac- 
complishes; therefore  get  the  optimistic 
habit  and  with  it  will  come  good  thoughts, 
may  be  noble  thoughts,  if  the  quality  of 
soul  is  not  wan  tinge 

In  this  season  of  good  resolutions  per- 
haps here  is  a  helpful  thought : 


Learn  to  say  no  to  yourself  with  a  big  N. 

Play  hard  when  you  play;  and  play  fair. 

Don't  bet;  it  takes  the  edge  off  the  fun; 
watch  the  faces  of  the  women  at  the  next 
bridge  play  you  witness.  If  a  game  does 
not  give  you  enough  fun  on  its  own  account, 
look  for  one  that  does. 

Don't  gamble;  it  is  a  mighty  poor  invest- 
ment; you  never  get  your  money's  worth. 

Be  ready  for  all  your  contests — your 
percentage  of  wins  will  then  be  higher. 

Play  in  which  the  loser  has  no  share  in 
the  benefits  is  poor  play. 

Never  kill  beyond  your  actual  camp 
needs — and  never  kill  time. 

The  game  which  requires  the  incentive 
of  money  (betting)  is  one  for  sporting  men, 
not  for  sportsmen. 

If  you  cannot  play  the  game,  get  out  of 
it. 

If  you  cannot  speak  kindly  of  your  com- 
petitors, hold  your  peace. 

It  is  better  to  lose  through  the  other 
fellow's  cheating  than  to  win  by  his  dis- 
honest methods. 

Don't  throw  mud ;  some  of  it  is  sure  to 
spatter  the  wrong  person;  besides — look 
at  your  own  fingers. 


What  the 
Bureau  of 
Latin 
Republics 
Can  Do 


While  the  immediate  and 
direct  results  of  the  recent 
Pan  -  American  Conference 
may  be  inconsequential,  the 
visit  of  Secretary  Root  to 
South  America  must  be 
viewed  as  of  instant  and 
definite  value  in  clearing,  a 
trifle,  the  mutual  misunderstanding  long 
existing  between  us  and  Latin  America; 
and  if  there  is  to  come  the  trade  develop- 
ment of  which  we  are  now  hearing  so 
much  it  is  needful  that  we  have  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  our  Southern  neighbors,  and 
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that  they  in  turn  learn  to  believe  we  have 
no  ulterior  motive  which  is  illegitimate, 
no  thought  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
lurking  behind  our  friendly  overtures.  We 
Americans  need,  quite  as  much  as  do  the 
Latins,  enlightenment  both  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  with  whom  we  seek 
closer  trade  relations  as  well  as  to  the 
conditions  and  possibilities  of  their  coun- 
try. Our  attitude  has  been  one  of  almost 
insolent  superiority,  which  is  peculiarly 
offensive  to  a  mongrel  race  such  as  we  find 
in  Brazil,  underbred  for  its  greater  part, 
yet  with  just  enough  appreciation  of  its 
inferiority  to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  ridicule 
or  intolerance. 

It  is  a  wise  step,  therefore,  to  reorganize 
and  to  extend  as  proposed  the  usefulness 
of  our  Bureau  of  Latin  Republics, which  has 
made  none  too  much  of  its  opportunities, 
but  which  under  active,  intelligent  leader- 
ship could  be  and  should  be  an  effective  and 
dependable  aid  in  making  our  merchants 
and  our  neighbors  better  acquainted.  Mr. 
John  Barrett,  who  recently  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  this  Bureau,  is  well 
equipped  by  temperament  and  by  experi- 
ence for  the  educational  task  presenting, 
and  can  make  his  department  of  inesti- 
mable service  to  the  merchants  of  both 
countries  if  its  activities  are  confined  to 
conservative  statements  and  to  educational 
lines.  Land-agent-booming,  press-agent 
methods,  however,  such  as  sometimes  have 
been  employed  with  good  but  mistaken 
intentions,  would  do  more  harm  than  good 
at  this  period  of  development.  Ignorance 
is  bad  enough,  but  opinion  founded  on 
exaggeration  is  worse. 

Periodical  literature  on  South  America 
appears  to  be  mostly  of  two  kinds — either 
it  is  the  highly  colored  and  wholly  un- 
trustworthy panegyric  of  the  man  with  an 
axe  to  grind,  official  or  speculative;  or  it  is 
the  glib  dogma  of  the  tourist  with  the 
writing  habit  who  settles  internal  questions 
offhand  and  builds  books  out  of  the  exten- 
sive knowledge  acquired  during  a  few  hours' 
stay  in  the  seaport  towns.  Both  kinds  of 
literature  are  misleading,  and  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  the  eulogist  with  his 
alluring  display  of  nicely  fitted  facts  and 
figures  is  the  more  damaging  of  the  two. 
Nearly  every  article  touching  this  great 
land  south  of  us  bears  witness  to  our  need 
of  the  educational  bureau;  we  can  scarcely 


hope  for  knowledge  among  the  people  when 
inflated  statements  and  ridiculous  blunders 
are  continuously  finding  their  way  into 
print.  Even  in  so  habitually  accurate  a 
magazine  as  the  Outlook,  I  read  the  other 
day  the  statement  of  its  special  commis- 
sioner to  South  America,  apropos  of  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  Amazon  River, 
that  "at  the  great  inland  port  of  Manaos, 
1,000  miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  the 
harbor  is  six  miles  wide."  The  tribute  to 
the  depth  and  width  of  the  Amazon  is 
well  deserved — only  Manaos  is  not  on  the 
Amazon,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon;  and  the 
"harbor"  is  an  open  roadstead. 


False 
Sentiment 


If  we  are  to  get  on  com- 
mon ground  with  the  Latin 
half  of  our  continent,  we 
Americans— writers,  editors, 
statesmen  —  must  needs 
abandon  our  dearest  fad  of  manufacturing 
counterfeit  sentiment  out  of  false  premises. 
We  must  give  over  the  high-flown  language 
of  the  big  brother  to  the  weakling,  the 
patronizing  air  with  which  we  proclaim  the 
development  of  South  Americans  to  be  our 
"right  and  duty" — it  may  be  even  so,  but 
let  us  not  shout  it  so  loud  or  so  often.  Nor 
must  we  take  too  seriously  the  re-christen- 
ing, as  the  Monroe  Palace,  of  the  Pavilion  St. 
Louis  where  the  Pan-American  conference 
was  held,  or  the  spectacular  receptions,  or 
the  student  demonstrations  which  ran 
their  course  at  Rio  Janeiro.  These  exhibi- 
tions are  to  be  taken  as  significant  of  Bra- 
zilian hospitality  and  joy  in  holiday  making 
— but  of  little  else  of  serious  import. 
Brazilians  love  the  spectacular — a  fiesta,  a 
holiday,  a  parade,  and  anything  that  offers 
the  excuse  for  an  outpouring,  is  welcomed. 
The  processions  at  Rio  were  not  so  much  a 
desire  to  pay  tribute  to  Secretary  Root  as 
to  indulge  in  emotional  dissipation;  and 
that  is  not  to  say  they  were  lacking  in  the 
wish  to  honor  the  distinguished  visitor — 
but  their  joy  was  in  the  spectacle.  And 
going  to  Rio  to  get  the  spirit  of  Brazil  is 
like  going  to  New  York  or  to  San  Francisco 
to  get  the  spirit  of  the  United  States.  Rio 
has  little  if  any  influence  on  industrial 
Brazil.  Each  trade  center,  Para,  Manaos, 
Bahia — is  independent. 

I    am    writing   in   no   unfriendly   spirit 
toward  the  Brazilians,  and  certainly  with 
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no  thought  of  speaking  slightingly  of  the 
worthy  efforts  of  our  representatives  at  Rio 
to  improve  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  I  write  out  of  the  knowledge  I 
have  acquired  of  the  Brazilian  on  my  ex- 
tended trips  in  his  land,  and  in  none  other 
but  a  helpful  spirit.  I  know  we  must  ac- 
quire more  knowledge  of  his  country  and 
change  our  attitude  toward  the  Brazilian 
if  we  hope  ever  to  increase  our  present 
trade  with  him.  We  must  come  off  our 
perch  of  insolent  toleration.  If  we  care 
nothing  for  the  trade  of  Brazil  our  present 
attitude  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  being 
so,  let  us  have  an  end  to  the  rhetoric  both 
in  Congress  and  out  of  it;  but  if  we  do 
want  the  trade,  let  us  understand  that 
Brazil  is  a  country  with  a  mixed,  and  a  not 
very  advanced,  race  largely  in  the  majority, 
and  let  us  adapt  ourselves  to  the  exigencies 
of  such  trade.  The  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence offers  an  excellent  excuse  for  senti- 
mental journey-making  and  an  exchange 
of  views,  but  without  other  and  intelligent 
effort  it  is  not  going  to  place  our  wares  in 
the  shops  of  Brazilian  dealers. 


Why  German 
Merchants 
Get  English 
Trade  in 


I  have  been  asked  why 
German  merchants  are 
gaining  such  a  firm  hold 
throughout  South  Amer- 
ica at  the  expense  of  the 

English,   who    formerly 
South  America        ,     ?       '     .     „        „    ^.J 
had  practically  all    the 

trade  to  themselves. 
Perhaps  I  can  best  answer  by  telling  a  little 
story  I  heard  while  in  Chili.  It  appears 
that  a  new  British  representative  had  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  the  capitol  of  inland 
Bolivar  on  a  national  feast  day  when  the 
President  and  the  entire  people  of  the  state 
were  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to 
enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  The  English- 
man, however,  with  rare  ignorance  of  the 
temper  of  the  South  American  when  fiesta 
making,  applied  immediately  on  arrival  for 
an  audience  with  the  President.  Now  it 
did  not  please  the  South  American  Presi- 
dent to  permit  his  somewhat  religious  holi- 
day to  be  scandalized  by  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  business,  much  less  to  be  interrupted 
by  so  small  an  affair  as  receiving  a  new 
English  official;  so  he  sent  word  for  the 
Englishman  to  come  around  the  next  day 
or  any  old  time  except  on  a  feast  day. 
Such  a  reply  ruffled  the  British  dignity  of 


the  new  official  all  the  way  down  his  back, 
and  in  the  calm  assurance  of  the  strength 
of  his  position  he  penned  a  note  to  the 
President  informing  him  that  the  official  of 
Her  British  Majesty  was  not  accustomed 
to  wait  on  anything  or  anybody,  and  unless 
the  President  abandoned  his  part  in  the 
fiesta  instanter  and  received  him  without 
delay  he  would  sever  official  relations  with 
Bolivar.  Whereupon  the  President,  who 
evidently  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  in  his  way, 
sent  out  to  the  irate  foreigner  a  large  round 
flat  cake  of  the  country,  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  a  pair  of  native  sandals,  with  the 
message  that  he  and  the  British  lion  might 

both  go  to  if  it  so   pleased  them, 

but  he  wished  them  an  agreeable  journey 
and  prayed  they  might  not  en  route  stub 
the  official  toe — or  words  to  that  effect 
Whereupon  the  outraged  Englishman 
sought  consolation  of  the  home  office  over 
the  cable.  War  was  not  declared  and 
Bolivar  is  still  on  the  map,  but  the  little 
story  carries  its  lesson. 

In  a  measure,  though,  of  course,  to  no 
such  absurd  degree,  this  is  very  much  the 
Englishmen's  attitude  toward  the  South 
American,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  it  is  also 
the  American's  attitude.  It  is  distinctly 
not  the  German  attitude. 

Englishmen  seek  to  force  both  their 
language  and  their  particular  pattern  of 
merchandise  upon  the  native;  and  Ameri- 
cans stupidly  have  been  following  in  the 
Englishmen's  footsteps.  The  young  Brit- 
isher goes  to  South  America  an  alien  and 
always  remains  an  alien — always  awaiting 
the  time  to  go  home;  and  meanwhile  he 
loses  no  chance  of  criticising  everything 
native  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
goes  into  the  country  with  an  idea  of  grow- 
ing up  with  it,  of  making  its  interests  his 
interests.  If  he  comes  as  a  young  clerk, 
he  takes  board  with  a  native  family,  be- 
comes proficient  in  the  language,  seeks  to 
acquire  the  native's  view-point,  lets  the 
native  see  that  he  is  interested  in  him,  that 
he  is  desirous  of  meeting  his  wishes  where 
it  is  possible.  When  the  native  comes  to 
a  shop  asking  for  some  especial  pattern  of 
stuff  or  color  of  his  fancy,  the  Englishman 
shows  him  what  has  been  manufactured 
for  generations  "at  home"  and  makes  the 
native  understand  that  if  he  does  not  like 
that  pattern,  or  that  color,  or  that  kind  of 
goods,  he  mast  be  a  very  inferior  kind  of  a 
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native  indeed,  and  as  much  as  tells  him 
he  can  go  elsewhere  if  it  does  not  suit.  And 
the  native  does  go  elsewhere — he  goes  to 
the  German,  who  not  only  readily  agrees 
to  make  that  particular  pattern  and  that 
particular  color  but  agrees  with  the  na- 
tive that  it  is  the  finest  thing  he  ever  has 
seen. 

Do  you  not  think  the  German  gets  hold 
of  that  native's  trade  and  gets  as  well  the 
trade  of  all  his  friends.  That  is  the  way 
German  merchants  in  the  Far  East  have 
been  cutting  into  the  trade  of  English 
merchants  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
getting  a  firm  grip  on  the  South  American 
trade  despite  an  inferior  class  of  article. 
"Made  in  Germany"  may  be  the  sign 
manual  of  a  cheap  grade  of  merchandise, 
but  it  stands  for  alertness  in  trade.  The 
German  is  persevering,  thorough,  tena- 
cious, hard  working,  good  humored.  The 
Englishman  needs  shaking  out  of  his 
conceit  that  his  ways  and  ideas  are  the 
ways  and  ideas  of  the  appointed,  that  the 
earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  are  for  his 
particular  molding.  The  time  is  out  of 
joint  for  his  arrogant  strut  around  the 
world  of  commerce  and  it  is  losing  him 
business.  The  more  progressive  English- 
men at  home  and  abroad  are  fully  alive 
to  these  facts  and  are  seeking  by  cor- 
respondence and  by  personal  missionary 
labor  to  give  the  insular  and  the  colonial 
Briton  a  more  correct  idea  of  his  actual 
standing  in  the  world. 

So  far  as  South  America  is 

T,    „.  concerned,  Americans  are  not 

.  so  offensive  in  this  particular 

as  Englishmen,  and  yet  they 
.        .  are  liked  less.    Whatever  you 

may  read,  the  fact  is  we  are 

liked  less  in  Latin  America 
than  any  other  nation,  fiestas,  demonstra- 
tions, subsidized  writers,  official  boomers 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is 
not  an  active  dislike,  but  it  is  a  dislike 
just  the  same;  the  common  heritage  of  all 
races  not  Latin,  but  which  the  German  has 
smoothed  by  patience  and  good  humor,  and 
we  have  somewhat  aggravated  by  our  flag 
waving,  by  outcast  Americans  who  have 
found  their  way  into  South  America,  and 
by  the  poor  consular  representation  we 
have  had  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Apparently  our  government  has  believed 


any  one  good  enough  to  represent  us  in 
South  America,  and  not  until  President 
Roosevelt  came  into  office  was  a  sustained 
effort  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  our 
South  American  consuls.  Still  our  con- 
suls do  not  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  of  the  leading  nations,  which  is  a 
result  of  the  spoils  system  against  which 
the  President  is  struggling  and  which  in 
time  will  be  rectified  through  the  Civil 
Service  arm  of  the  Department.  Poor 
representation  is  deplorable  enough  any- 
where, but  it  is  very  serious  in  South 
America  where  the  consul  may  be  the  only 
American  the  natives  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  knowing,  or  even  of  seeing  except  at 
intervals;  if,  therefore,  the  consul  is  not 
a  credit  to  his  country  American  reputa- 
tion suffers  in  native  esteem.  In  other 
words,  the  average  native  in  his  unfamil- 
iarity  with  us  or  our  country  accepts  the 
consul  we  send  him  as  a  representative 
American;  and  so  he  ought  to  be.  Hence, 
if  we  are  really  serious  minded  with  regard 
to  developing  relations  between  our  south- 
ern neighbors  and  ourselves,  the  most  im- 
portant step  toward  that  end  will  be  to 
select  a  true  American  type  to  represent 
us, — like  Dunning  at  Milan  for  example, 
— a  type  of  which  we  already  have  a 
considerable  and  a  growing  class  in  the 
consular  service,  which  improves  con- 
tinuously and  will  improve  still  faster  if 
the  politicians  leave  the  President  un- 
hampered. 

Thus  in  a  higher  grade  of  consuls  lies  the 
first  direction  in  which  to  begin  work 
toward  that  better  understanding  between 
the  two  Americas.  For  the  rest  the 
Bureau  of  Latin  Republics  can  do  much 
to  enlighten  American  merchants  and 
counteract  the  effects  of  misleading  arti- 
cles that  find  their  way  into  print.  And 
let  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  South 
America  be  founded  upon  the  basic  fact 
that  the  existing  unsympathetic  relation- 
ship is  primarily  racial.  If  any  illustration 
is  needed  to  point  this  comment,  let  the 
situation  in  Cuba  at  the  present  moment 
suffice. 

Brazil  has  troubles  of  her  own — one  of 
the  most  serious  of  which  is  the  grow- 
ing up  of  her  young  men  without  any 
worthy  or  substantial  part  in  the  affairs 
of  their  country — but  of  that  I  will  write 
later. 
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American 
Consuls 
Miserably 
Housed 


That  was  a  praiseworthy 
action  of  Congress  the  other 
day  in  voting  to  increase  the 
respective  salaries  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Mouse  and 
of  the  Vice-President,  but  I 
wish  this  time-wasting  body 
could  be  moved  also  to  some  effort  for 
an  appropriation  that  would  insure  our 
foreign  representatives  an  official  office 
and  residence  in  keeping  with  this  coun- 
try's place  in  the  world's  affairs.  We  are 
the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  the  most  niggardly  in  the  pay  of  our 
public  servants.  I  am  telling  the  literal 
truth  when  I  say  that  wherever  in 
the  world  I  have  wandered — I  have 
with  but  few  exceptions  found  the 
American  consulate  or  legation  the  least 
presentable  in  the  foreign  quarter — indeed 
often  actually  shabby.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  in  Berlin,  where  the  English, 
French  and  other  official  representatives 
have  imposing  houses  and  grounds  owned 
by  their  respective  governments,  our  own 
distinguished  Ambassador  was  compelled 
to  ask  his  guests  to  climb  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  his  apartment.  If  our  Ambassa- 
dor is  reduced  to  an  apartment  in  Berlin, 
where  the  Ambassadors  of  other  nations 
have  establishments  appropriate  to  their 
position,  it  may  be  imagined  what  kind 
of  domiciles  our  representatives  have  in 
smaller  and  less  important  centers.  In 
my  observation  the  official  residence  of 
American  representatives  throughout  the 
world,  except  where  the  individual  has 
drawn  heavily  on  his  private  purse,  is 
discreditable  to  a  nation  of  even  the  second 
class.  It  fills  the  traveling  citizen  with 
loving  thoughts  of  Congress  to  discover 
everywhere  the  proud  flag  of  his  country 
flying  over  quarters  that  are  distinguished 
locally  as  returning  the  lowest  rent.  To 
provide  our  representatives  with  official 
quarters  at  least  as  presentable,  not  to  say 
habitable,  as  those  of  any  other  power,  and 
of  national  ownership,  would  appear  to  be 
a  congressional  act  appropriate  to  this 
rich  and  boastful  country. 

The  manner  in  which  our  Congress  pro- 
vides for  the  entertainment  to  which  its 
naval  representatives  are  now  and  again 
officially  committed  is  of  an  equal  parsimo- 
nious character.  When  Prince  Henry  was 
here  Congress  in  a  rare  disinterested  mo- 


ment voted  a  munificent  few  hundred 
dollars  to  be  allowed  the  naval  officers 
whose  ships  were  at  New  Yor*<  for  the 
purpose  of  entertaining  the  escort  of  the 
Emperor's  brother.  The  cost  of  the  mod- 
est entertainment  on  the  battleship  Maine 
alone  was  nearly  three  times  the  paltry 
sum  appropriated,  while  the  jackies  had  to 
go  down  into  their  own  pockets  to  pay  for 
the  Coney  Island  trip  given  the  visiting 
seamen  of  which  so  much  was  said  in  local 
papers  as  to  its  being  evidence  of  good 
feeling,  etc.,  etc.,  between  the  nations. 

It  should  also  have  been  published  that 
their  share  in  this  entente  cordiale  making 
cost  the  American  sailors  severe  reduction 
in  personal  tobacco  money. 

While  Eliot  to  right  of  them 

.  and    Butler   to    left   of    them 

^  "volleyed   and   thundered," — 

F3.CGS 

no  wonder  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia undergraduates  were  un- 
able to  pursue  some  of  their  athletic 
diversions  in  harmony  and  intelligently. 
Small  wonder  too  that  the  constant  public 
washing  of  college  soiled  linen  adds  to  the 
smug  serenity  of  even  the  Englishman's 
favorite  holier-than-thou  attitude. 

Is  there  no  way  in  which  colleges  can 
keep  their  family  tiffs  out  of  the  press? 

If  Harvard  would  only  drop  Yale  and 
stop  making  faces — how  happy  we  all 
(Yale  included)  should  be! 

Captain    Palmer   Pierce    and 

his    associates    of    the    new 

,J°  f         Inter-collegiate   Athletic 

„  „  .  „  Association  should  have  the 
a  Pull  All  .       ,      „     . 

warm   support  of   all   Amer- 
ican    institutions     in     their 
effort    to    put    college    play 
on  a  sane  plane. 

Clean  sport  on  an  honor  system,  is  the 
motto  of  this  Association,  and  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania 
will  be  showing  small  spirit  indeed  if  they 
do  not  to  a  man  place  their  full  strength 
under  this  banner  for  the  betterment  of 
amateur  sport.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
high-minded  talk  from  all  these  institu- 
tions of  an  interest  in  uplifting  sport, — 
here  now  is  an  opportunity  to  give  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  by  uniting  in  one  strong 
pull  and  a  pull  all  together  for  sane,  help- 
ful athletics. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

personal  equipment   (continued) 

MATCHES 

MATCHES,  knife  and  a  compass  are  the 
three  indispensables.  By  way  of  igni- 
tion you  will  take  a  decided  step  backward 
from  present-day  civilization  in  that  you 
will  pin  your  faith  to  the  old  sulphur  ' '  eight 
day"  matches  of  your  fathers.  This  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they 
come  in  blocks,  unseparated,  which  are 
easily  carried  without  danger  of  rubbing 
one  against  the  other.  In  the  second  place, 
they  take  up  about  a  third  the  room  the 
same  number  of  modern  matches  would 
require.  In  the  third  place,  they  are 
easier  to  light  in  a  wind,  for  they  do  not 
flash  up  and  out,  but  persist.  And  finally, 
if  wet,  they  can  be  spread  out  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
So  buy  you  a  nickel's  worth  of  sulphur 
matches. 

MATCH-SAFES 

The  main  supply  you  will  pack  in  some 
sort  of  water-proof  receptacle.  I  read  a 
story  recently  in  which  a  man  was  recog- 
nized as  a  true  woodsman  because  he 
carried  his  matches  in  a  bottle.  He  must 
have  had  good  luck.  The  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  packing  is  never  to  carry  any  glass- 
ware. Ninety  and  nine  days  it  may  pass 
safely,  but  the  hundredth  will  smash  it  as 
sure  as  some  people's  shooting.  And  then 
you  have  jam,  or  chili  powder,  or  syrup,  or 
whiskey,  all  over  the  place — or  else  no 
matches.  Any  good  screw-top  can,  or 
better  still,  two  telescoping  tubes,  is  in- 
finitely better. 

The  day's  supply  you  will  put  in  your 
pocket.  A  portion  can  go  in  a  small  water- 
proof match-safe ;  but  as  it  is  a  tremendous 
nuisance  to  be  opening  such  a  contrivance 
every  time  you  want  a  smoke,  I  should 
advise  you  to  stick  a  block  in  your  waist- 
coat pocket  where  you  can  get  at  them 
easily.  If  you  are  going  a-wading,  and 
pockets  are  precarious,  you  will  find  your 
hat  band  handy. 

The  water-proof  pocket  safe  is  numerous 
on  the  market.  A  ten-gauge  brass  shell 
will  just  chamber  a  twelve-gauge.  Put 
your  matches  in  the  twelve  gauge,  and 
telescope  the  ten  over  it.  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch,  of  New  York,  make  a  screw-top  safe 
of  rubber,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of 
floating  if  dropped ;  but  it  is  too  bulky  and 
the  edges  are  too  sharp.  The  Marble  safe, 
made  by  the  Marble  Axe  Co.,  is  ingenious 


and  certainly  waterproof,  but  if  it  gets 
bent  in  the  slightest  degree,  it  jams,  and 
you  can  no  longer  screw  it  shut.  There- 
fore I  consider  it  useless  for  this  purpose. 


Your  knife  should  be  a  medium  size  two 
bladed  affair,  of  the  best  quality.  Do  not 
get  it  too  large  and  heavy.  You  can  skin 
and  quarter  a  deer  with  an  ordinary  jack- 
knife.  Avoid  the  "kit"  knives.  They 
are  mighty  handy  contraptions.  I  owned 
one  with  two  blades,  a  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable can  opener,  an  awl  or  punch,  a 
combined  reamer,  nail  pull  and  screw 
driver,  and  a  cork  screw.  It  was  a  delight 
for  as  long  as  it  lasted.  The  trouble  with 
such  knives  is  that  they  are  too  round,  so 
that  sooner  or  later  they  are  absolutely 
certain  to  roll  out  of  your  pocket  and  be 
lost.  It  makes  no  difference  how  your 
pockets  are  constructed,  nor  how  careful 
you  are;  that  result  is  inevitable.  Then 
you  will  feel  badly — and  go  back  to  your 
old  flat  two-bladed  implement,  that  you 
simply  cannot  lose. 

A  butcher-knife  of  good  make  is  one  of 
the  best  and  cheapest  of  sheath  knives. 
The  common  mistake  among  amateur  hun- 
ters is  that  of  buying  too  heavy  a  knife 
with  too  thick  a  blade.  Unless  you  expect 
to  indulge  in  hand-to-hand  conflicts,  or  cut 
brush,  such  a  weapon  is  excessive.  I  my- 
self have  carried  for  the  last  seven  years  a 
rather  thin  and  broad  blade  made  by  the 
Marble  Axe  Co.,  on  the  butcher-knife  pat- 
tern. It  is  a  most  excellent  piece  of  steel, 
holds  an  edge  well,  and  is  useful  alike  as 
a  camp  and  hunting  knife.  The  fact  that 
I  have  killed  some  thirty-four  wild  boars 
with  it  shows  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised 
as  a  weapon. 

COMPASSES 

Your  compass  should  be  large  enough  for 
accuracy,  with  a  jewel  movement.  Such 
an  instrument  can  be  purchased  for  from 
one  to  two  dollars.  It  is  sheer  extrava- 
gance to  go  in  for  anything  more  expensive 
unless  you  are  a  yachtsman,  or  intend  to 
run  survey  lines. 


The  hrndiest  weapon  for  a  woods  trip 
where  small  game  is  plentiful  is  a  single- 
shot  pistol.  Mine  is  a  Smith  &  Wesson, 
blued,  six-inch  barrel,  shooting  the  .22 
caliber  long-rifle  cartridge.  An  eight-inch 
barrel  is  commonly  offered  by  the  sporting 
dealers;    but  the  six-inch  is  every  bit  as 
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accurate,  and  less  cumbersome  to  carry. 
The  ammunition  is  compact  and  light. 
With  this  little  pistol  I  have  killed  in 
plenty  ducks,  geese,  grouse  and  squirrels, 
so  that  at  times  I  have  gone  two  or  three 
months  without  the  necessity  of  shooting 
a    larger    weapon.     Such    a    pistol    takes 

?ractice,  however,  and  a  certain  knack. 
ou  must  keep  at  it  until  you  can  get  four 
out  of  five  bullets  in  a  three-inch  bullseye 
at  twenty  yards  before  you  can  even  hope 
to  accomplish  much  in  the  field. 

The  main  point  with  guns,  no  matter 
what  the  kind,  is  to  keep  them  in  good 
shape.  After  shooting,  clean  them,  no 
matter  how  tired  you  may  be.  It  is  no 
great  labor.  In  the  field  a  string  cleaner 
will  do  the  business;  but  at  once  when  you 
get  to  permanent  camp  use  a  rod  and 
elbow  grease.  In  a  damp  country,  oil  them 
afresh  every  day.  So  they  will  give  you 
good  service.  The  cleaning  rods  you  can 
put  in  your  leather  fishing-rod  case. 

DUFFLE    BAGS 

Now  all  these  things  of  which  we  have 
made  mention  must  be  transported.  The 
duffle  bag  is  the  usual  receptacle  for  them. 
It  should  be  of  some  heavy  material  water- 
proofed, and  should  not  be  too  large.  A 
good  one  is  of  pantasote,  with  double  top 
to  tie.  One  of  these  went  the  length  of 
a  rapid,  and  was  fished  out  without  having 
shipped  a  drop.  On  a  horseback  trip, 
however,  such  a  contrivance  is  at  once 
unnecessary  and  difficult  to  pack.  It  is 
too  long  and  stiff  to  go  easily  in  the 
kyacks,  and  does  not  agree  well  with  the 
bedding  on  top. 

This  is  really  no  great  matter.  The 
heavy  kyacks,  and  the  tarpaulin  over  every- 
thing, furnish  all  needed  protection  against 
wet  and  abrasion.  A  bag  of  some  thinner 
and  more  pliable  material  is  quite  as  good. 
Brown  denim,  unbleached  cotton,  or  even 
a  clean  flour  sack  are  entirely  adequate. 
You  will  find  it  handy  to  have  them  built 
with  puckering  strings.  The  strings  so 
employed  will  not  get  lost,  and  can  be  used 
as  a  loop  to  hang  the  outfit  from  a  branch 
when  in  camp. 

A  similar  but  smaller  bag  is  useful  to  be 
reserved  entirely  as  a  toilet  bag.  Tar  soap 
in  a  square — not  round — celluloid  case  is 
the  most  cleansing.  A  heavy  rubber  band 
will  hold  the  square  case  together.  The 
tooth  brush  should  also  have  its  case. 

TOILET    ARTICLES 

Tooth  wash  comes  in  glass,  which  is  ta- 
booed ;  tooth  powder  is  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  leak  out.  I  like  best  any  tooth  soap 
which  is  sold  in  handy  flat  tin  boxes,  and 
cannot  spill.  If  you  are  sensible,  you  will 
not  be  tenderfoot  enough  to  go  in  for  the 
discomfort  of  a  new  beard.  Razors  can  be 
kept  from  rusting  by  wrapping  them  in  a 
square  of  surgeon's  oiled  silk.     Have  your 


towel  of  brown  crash — never  of  any  white 
material.  The  latter  is  so  closely  woven  that 
dirt  gets  into  the  very  fibre  of  it,  and  cannot 
be  washed  out.  Crash,  however,  is  of  looser 
texture,  softens  quickly,  and  does  not  show 
every  speck  of  dust.  If  you  have  the 
room  for  it,  a  rough  towel,  while  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
luxury. 

MEDICINES 

By  way  of  medicines,  stick  to  the  tablet 
form.  A  strong,  compact  medicine  case 
is  not  expensive.  It  should  contain  anti- 
septics, permanganate  for  snake  bites,  a 
laxative,  cholera  remedy,  quinine,  and 
morphine.  In  addition  antiseptic  ban- 
dages and  rubber  or  surgeon's  plaster 
should  be  wrapped  in  oiled  silk  and  in- 
cluded in  the  duffle  outfit. 

FLY   DOPES 

The  fly  problem  is  serious  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  at  some  times  of 
the  year.  A  head  net  is  sometimes  useful 
about  camp  or  riding  in  the  open — never 
when  walking  in  the  woods.  The  ordinary 
mosquito  bar  is  too  fragile.  One  of  bob- 
binet  that  fits  ingeniously  is  very  effective. 
This  and  gloves  will  hold  you  immune — 
but  you  cannot  smoke,  nor  spit  on  the 
bait. 

The  two  best  fly  dopes  of  the  many  I 
have  tried  are  a  commercial  mixture  called 
"lollacapop"  and  Nessmuk's  formula. 
The  lollacapop  comes  in  tin  boxes,  and  so 
is  handy  to  carry,  but  does  not  wear  quite 
as  well  as  the  other.  Nessmuk's  dope  is: 
Oil  pine  tar         .  •  ■  •     •      3  parts 

Castor   oil  ...      2  parts 

Oil   pennyroyal  .  .  .1  part 

It  is  most  effective.  A  dab  on  each  cheek 
and  one  behind  each  ear  will  repel  the  fly 
of  average  voracity,  while  a  full  coating 
will  save  you  in  the  worst  circumstances. 
A  single  dose  will  last  until  next  wash 
time.  It  is  best  carried  in  the  tiny  "one 
drink"  whiskey  flasks,  holding,  I  suppose, 
two  or  three  ounces.  One  flaskful  will 
last  you  all  summer.  At  first  the  pine  tar 
smell  will  bother  you;  but  in  a  short  time 
you  will  get  to  like  it.  It  will  call  up  to 
your  memory  the  reaches  of  trout  streams 
and  the  tall,  still  aisles  of  the  forests. 

CHAPTER   V 

CAMP    OUTFIT 
TENTS 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  you  will 
need  a  tent,  even  when  traveling  afoot. 
Formerly  a  man  had  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween canvas,  which  is  heavy  but  fairly 
waterproof,  and  drill,  which  is  light  but 
flimsy.  A  7x7  duck  tent  weighs  fully 
twenty-five  pounds  when  dry;  and  a  great 
many  more  when  wet.      It  will  shed   rain 
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as  long  as  you  do  not  hit  against  it.  A 
touch  on  the  inside,  however,  will  often 
start  a  trickle  at  the  point  of  contact. 
Altogether  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and  one 
does  not  wonder  that  many  men  prefer  to 
knock  together  bark  shelters. 

Nowadays,  however,  another  and  better 
material  is  to  be  had.  It  is  the  stuff 
balloons  are  made  of,  and  is  called  balloon 
silk.  I  believe,  for  shelter  purposes,  it 
undergoes  a  further  water-proofing  proc- 
ess; but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  A  tent 
of  the  size  mentioned  above,  instead  of 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  pulls  the 
scales  down  at  about  eight.  Furthermore, 
it  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and  so  is  no 
heavier  when  wet  than  when  dry.  One 
can  touch  the  inside  all  he  wishes  without 
rendering  it  pervious.  The  material  is 
tough   and    enduring. 


enter,  and  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible 
to  hang  it  up  out  of  the  way.  The  tent 
itself  is  all  right,  but  its  fly  rigging  is  all 
wrong. 

I  have  found  that  a  second  tent  built  of 
cheese  cloth,  and  without  any  opening 
whatever,  is  the  best  scheme.  Tapes  are 
sewn  along  its  ridge.  These  you  tie  to 
the  ridge-pole  or  rope  of  the  tent — on  the 
inside,  of  course.  The  cheese  cloth  struc- 
ture thus  hangs  straight  down.  When  not 
in  use  it  is  thrust  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
If  flies  get  thick,  you  simply  get  inside  and 
spread  it  out.  It  should  be  made  some- 
what longer  in  the  wall  than  the  tent,  so 
that  you  can  weight  its  lower  edge  with 
fishing  rods,  rifles,  boots,  sticks,  or  rocks. 
Nothing  can  touch  you. 

The  proper  shape  for  a  tent  is  a  matter 
of  some  discussion.     Undoubtedly  the  lean- 


I  have  one  which  I  have  used  hard  for 
six  years,  not  only  as  a  tent,  but  as  a 
canoe  lining,  a  sod  cloth,  a  tarpaulin,  and 
a  pack  canvas.  To-day  it  is  as  serviceable 
as  ever,  and,  excepting  for  inevitable  soil- 
ing, two  small  patches  represent  its  entire 
wear  and  tear.  The  firm  who  make  this 
tent  (Abercrombie  &  Fitch)  will  try  to  per- 
suade you,  if  you  demand  protection  against 
mosquitoes,  to  let  them  sew  on  a  scd  cloth 
of  bobbinet  and  a  loose,  long  curtain  of  the 
same  material  to  cover  the  entrance.  Do 
not  allow  it.  The  rig  is  all  right  as  long 
as  there  are  plenty  of  flies.  But  suppose 
you  want  to  use  the  tent  in  a  flyless  land? 
There  still  blocks  your  way  that  confounded 
curtain  of  bobbinet,  fitting  tightly  enough 
so  that  you  have  almost  to  crawl  when  you 


to  is  the  ideal  shelter  as  far  as  warmth 
goes.  You  build  your  fire  in  front;  the 
slanting  wall  reflects  the  heat  down,  and 
you  sleep  warm  even  in  winter  weather. 
In  practice,  however,  the  lean-to,  is  not 
always  an  undiluted  joy.  Flies  can  get 
in,  for  one  thing;  and  a  heavy  rainstorm 
can  suck  around  the  corner  for  another. 
In  these  circumstances  four  walls  are  highly 
desirable. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cold  snap  makes  a 
wall  tent  into  a  cold  storage  vault.  Tent 
stoves  are  little  devils.  They  are  either 
red  hot  or  stone  cold;  and  even  when 
doing  their  best,  there  13  always  a  north- 
west corner  that  declines  to  be  thawed 
out.  A  man  feels  the  need  of  a  camp  fire, 
properly  constructed. 


Camp   Equipment 
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For  these  reasons  I  have  come  gradually 
to  thinking  that  an  //  or  wedge  tent  is 
about  the  proper  thing.  In  event  of  that 
rainstorm  or  those  flies  its  advantages  are 
obvious.  When  a  cold  snap  comes  along, 
you  simply  pull  up  the  stakes  along  one 
side,  tie  the  loops  of  that  wall  to  the  same 
stakes  that  hold  down  the  other  wall — and 
there  is  your  lean-to  all  ready  for  the  hre. 

When  you  get  your  lent  made,  have 
them  insert  gromets  in  each  peak. 
1  hrough  these  you  will  run  a  light  line. 
By  tying  each  end  of  the  line  to  a  tree  or 
sapling,  staking  out  the  four  corners  of 
your  tent,  and  then  tightening  the  line  by 
wedging  under  it  (and  outside  the  tent,  of 
course)  a  forked  pole,  your  tent  is  up  in  a 
jiffy.  Where  you  cannot  find  two  trees 
handily  placed,  poles  crossed  make  good 
supports  front  and  rear.  The  line  passes 
over  them  and  to  a  stake  in  the  ground. 
These  are  quick  pitches  for  a  brief  stop. 
By  such  methods  an  A  tent  is  erected  as 
quickly  as  a  "pyramid,"  a  miner's,  or  any 
of  the  others.  In  permanent  camp,  you 
will  cut  poles  and  do  a  ship-shape  job. 

TARPAULINS 

Often,  however,  you  will  not  need  to 
burden  yourself  with  even  as  light  a  tent 
as  I  have  described.  This  is  especially 
true  on  horseback  trips  in  the  mountains. 
There  you  will  carry  a  tarpaulin.  This  is 
a  strip  of  canvas  6x16  or  17  feet.  During 
the  daytime  it  is  folded  and  used  to  protect 
the  top  packs  from  dust,  wet,  and  abrasion. 
At  night  you  spread  it,  make  your  bed  on 
one-half  of  it,  and  fold  the  other  half  over 
the  outside.  This  arrangement  will  fend 
quite  a  shower. 
In  case  of  contin- 
ued or  heavy  rain, 
you  stretch  a  pack 
rope  between  two 
trees  or  crossed 
poles,  and  suspend 
the  tarp.  over  it 
tent-wise,  tying 
down  the  corners 
by  means  of  lead 
ropes.  Two  tarps. 
make  a  commo- 
dious tent.    If  you 
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happen  to  be  alone,  a  saddle  blanket  will 
supplement  the  tarp.  to  give  some  sort  of 
protection  to  your  feet,  and,  provided  it  is 
stretched  tightly,  will  shed  quite  a  down- 
pour. 

1  he  tarp.,  as  I  have  said,  should  measure 
6x16  feet.  Do  not  get  it  too  heavy,  as 
then  it  will  be  stiff  and  hard  to  handle. 
About  10-oz.  duck  is  the  proper  thing. 
After  you  have  bought  it,  lay  it  out  on  the 
floor  folded  once,  as  it  will  be  when  you 
have  made  your  bed  in  it.  To  the  lower 
edge,  as  it  lies  there,  sew  a  half  dozen 
snap  hooks.  To  the  upper  canvas,  but 
about  six  inches  in  from  the  edge,  sew  cor- 
responding rings  for  the  snap  hooks.  Thus 
on  a  cold  night  you  can  buckle  yourself 
in  without  leaving  cracks  along  the  edges 
to  admit  the  chilly  air. 


RUBBER     BLANKETS 

In  the  woods  you  will  want  furthermore 
a  rubber  blanket.  This  is  unnecessary 
when  the  tarpaulin  is  used.  Buy  a  good 
poncho.  Poor  quality  sticks  badly  should 
it  chance  to  become  over-heated  by  the 
sun.   v 

BLANKETS 

A  six  or  seven  pound  blanket  of  the  best 
quality  is  heavy  enough.  The  gray  army 
blanket  to  be  purchased  sometimes  at  the 
military  stores  is  good ;  as  is  also  the  "three 
point"  blanket  issued  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  The  cost  is  from  $6.00  to  $8.00.  One 
is  enough. 

You  will  find  that  another  suit  of  un- 
derwear is  as  warm  as  an  extra  blan- 
ket, and  much  easier  to  carry.  Sleeping 
bags  I  do  not  care  for.  They  cannot  be 
drawn  closely  to  the  body,  and  the  resulting 
air  space  is  difficult  to  warm  up.  A  blan- 
ket you  can  hug  close  to  you,  thus  retaining 
all  the  animal  heat.  Besides  which  a  sleep- 
ing bag  is  heavier  and  more  of  a  bother 
to  keep  well  aired.  If  you  like  the  thing 
occasionally,  a  few  horse-blanket  pins  will 
make  one  of  your  blanket. 

TO    SLEEP    WARM 

These  articles  deal  with  equipments 
rather  than  with  methods.  There  are  a 
great  many  very  competent  treatises  telling 
you  how  to  build  your  fire,  pitch  your  tent, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  have  never  seen 
described  the  woodsmen's  method  of  using 
a  blanket,  however.  Lie  flat  on  your  back. 
Spread  the  blanket  over  you.  Now  raise 
your  legs  rigid  from  the  hips,  the  blanket 
of  course,  draping  over  them.  In  two 
swift  motions  tuck  first  one  edge  under 
your  legs  from  right  to  left;  then  the  sec- 
ond edge  under  from  left  to  right,  and  over 
the  first  edge.  Lower  your  legs,  wrap  up 
your  shoulders,  and  go  to  sleep.  If  you 
roll  over  one  edge  will  unwind  but  the  other 
will  tighten. 
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QUILTS 

In  the  forest  your  rubber  and  woolen 
blankets  will  comprise  your  bed.  You 
will  soften  it  with  pine  needles  or  balsam. 
On  a  horseback  trip,  however,  it  is  desir- 
able to  carry  also  an  ordinary  comforter, 
or  quilt,  or  "sogun."  You  use  it  under 
you.  Folded  once,  so  as  to  afford  two 
thicknesses,  it  goes  far  toward  softening 
granite  country.  By  way  of  a  gentle 
hint,  if  you  will  spread  your  saddle  blankets 
beneath  your  tarp.  they  will  help  a  lot,  and 
you  will  get  none  of  the  horsey  aroma. 


A  pillow  can  be  made  out  of  a  little  bag 
of  muslin  or  cotton  or  denim.  In  it  you 
stuff  an  extra  shirt,  or  your  sweater,  or 
some  such  matter.  A  very  small  "goose 
hair"  pillow  may  be  thrust  between  the 
folds  of  your  blanket  when  you  have  a 
pack  horse.  It  will  not  be  large  enough 
all.  by  itself,  but  with  a  sweater  or  a  pair 
of  trousers  beneath  it,  will  be  soft  and  easy 
to  a  tired  head.  Have  its  cover  of  brown 
denim. 

PAILS 

On  a  pack  trip  a  pail  is  a  necessity  which 
is  not  recognized  in  the  forest  where  you 
can  dip  your  cup  or  kettle  direct  into  the 
stream.  Most  packers  carry  a  galvanized 
affair,  which  they  turn  upside  down  on  top 
of  the  pack.  There  it  rattles  and  bangs 
against  every  overhead  obstruction  on  the 
trail,  and  ends  by  being  battered  to  leaki- 
ness.  A  bucket  made  of  heavy  brown 
duck,  with  a  wire  hoop  hemmed  in  by  way 
of  rim,  and  a  light  rope  for  handle,  carries 
just  as  much  water,  holds  it  as  well,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  collapsing  flat. 

WASH    BASINS    AND    WASH   TUBS 

A  wash  basin  built  on  the  same  principle 
is  often  a  veritable  godsend,  and  a  man 
can  even  carry  a  similar  contrivance  big 
enough  for  a  wash  tub  without  adding  ap- 
preciably to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  his  ani- 
mal's pack.  Crushed  flat  all  three  take 
up  in  thickness  about  the  space  of  one 
layer  of  blanket,  and  weigh  just  a  pound 
and  a  half. 

LANTERNS 

The  Stonebridge  folding  candle  lantern 
is  the  best  I  know  of.  It  folds  quite  fiat, 
has  four  mica  windows,  and  is  easily  put 
together.  The  measurements  folded  are 
only  6x4  inches  by  ^  inch  thick;  and  its 
weight  but  13  ounces.  The  manufacturers 
make  the  same  lantern  in  aluminum,  but 
I  found  it  bent  too  easily  to  stand  the 
rough  handling  incidental  to  a  horse  trip. 
The  steel  lantern  costs  $1.00. 


HATCHETS 

If  you  carry  an  axe  at  all,  do  not  try  to 
compromise  on  a  light  one.  I  never  use 
such  an  implement  in  the  woods.  A  light 
hatchet  is  every  bit  as  good  for  the  purpose 
of  firewood,  and  better  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  tent  poles  or  pegs.  Read  Ness- 
muk's  Woodcraft  on  this  subject.  The 
Marble  Safety  Axe  is  the  best,  both  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  steel  used  in  its 
manufacture  and  because  of  the  ease  of 
its  transportation.  I  generally  carry  mine 
in  my  hip  pocket.  Get  the  metal  handle 
and  heaviest  weight.  I  have  traveled  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Canadian  forests 
with  no  other  implement  of  the  sort. 


On  a  horseback  trip  in  the  mountains, 
however,  this  will  not  suffice.  Often  and 
often  you  will  be  called  on  to  clear  trail, 
to  cut  timber  for  trail  construction  or  to 
make  a  footway  over  some  ultra-tempes- 
tuous streamlet.  You  might  peck  away 
until  further  orders  with  your  little  hatchet 
without  much  luck.  Then  you  need  an 
axe — :not  a  "half  axe,"  nor  a  "three-quar- 
ter axe,"  but  a  full  five-pound  weapon 
with  an  edge  you  could  shave  with.  And 
you  should  know  how  to  use  it.  ' '  Chewing 
a  log  in  two"  is  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
business. 

To  keep  this  edge  you  will  carry  a  file 
and  water  whetstone.  Use  your  hatchet 
as  much  as  possible,  take  care  of  how  and 
what  you  chop,  and  do  not  wait  until 
the  axe  gets  really  dull  before  having 
recourse  to  your  file  and  stone.  It  is  a 
long  distance  to  a  grindstone.  Wes. 
Thompson  expressed  the  situation  well. 
He  watched  the  Kid's  efforts  for  a  moment 
in  silence. 

"Kid,"  said  he,  sorrowfully,  at  last, 
"you'll  have  to  make  your  choice.  _  Either 
you  do  all  the  chopping  or  none  of  it." 


{To  be  continued.) 


LEARNING    TO    RIDE 

PART    II 
BY    F.    M.    WARE 


(( 'oiitimwd  from  December) 


PUPILS  learn  much  faster  both  to  ride 
and  to  control  theii  horses  by  class 
instruction.  They  afford  "horrible  ex- 
amples" to  each  other,  and  they  are  vastly 
benefited  by  comparing  efforts  and  mis- 
takes; while  they  should  also  be  allowed  to 
assume  incorrect  positions,  and  be  shown 
by  practical  demonstration  the  reason  and 
the  benefit  of  the  proper.  They  will  also 
be  obliged  from  the  very  first  to  begin  to 
control  their  mounts,  since  they  must  keep 
their  distances,  and  make  their  turns  cor- 
rectly They  will  also  learn  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  equestrianism — that  seat  is  a  matter 
neither  of  grip  alone,  or  balance  alone, 
but  a  combination  of  both.  Constant 
strain  and  effort  both  fatigues  and  destroys 
that  reserve  force  which  one  may  need  at 
any  moment  and  makes  the  pastime  a  tire- 
some task.  The  various  flexions  also  are 
less  irksome  if  performed  in  unison,  and 
there  is  in  all  ways  every  advantage  in 
class  instruction. 

Ten  days  of  the  walk  and  the  trot  at  the 
close  seat  will  put  the  pupil  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally  in  condition  to  attempt 
further  advance;  which,  however  great 
the  proficiency,  it  is  most  unwise  to  at- 
tempt until  bodily  condition  and  lung 
capacity  are  both  developed  to  a  point 
where  extended  exertion  at  the  trot,  and 
finally  the  canter,  are  possible.  Here  of 
all  things  haste  should  be  made  slowly,  for 
now  the  endurance  will  be  taxed,  and  he 
who  works  in  physical  distress  is  striving 
against  himself  and  nature.  Therefore, 
the  close  seat  well  attained,  we  will  pro- 
cede  to  learn  the  rise  at  the  trot. 

THE    RISE 

This  is  an  accomplishment  which  at 
first,  and  probably  for  some  days,  is  as 
evasive  as  a  shadow,  and  frequently  the 
rider  despairs  of  ever  catching  the  knack, 
but  bumps  about  in  dire  disorder  until  the 
despairing  glances  of  himself  and  his  be- 
wildered mount  are  often  pitiful  in  the 
extreme  Right  here  many  would-be 
equestrians,  especially  of  middle  age,  give 
up  altogether,  and  henceforth  the  riding 
school  knows  them  no  more.  In  every 
case  their  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  violate  that  excellent  rule,  "Don't 
try  too  hard!"  and  in  this  accomplishment 
more  than  anywhere  else  is  needed  absence 
of  stiffness   and   a  willingness  to  let  the 


horse's  action  do  the  work  instead  of  using 
violent  bodily  exertion  and  bobbing  up 
and  down  like  a  jumping-jack  on  a  stick. 

The  rise  is  never  to  be  attempted  until 
the  horse  is  trotting  freely,  and  the  cadence 
is  measured,  and  the  close  seat  is  main- 
tained until  this  point  is  reached.  When 
going  steadily  the  pupil  inclines  the  body 
slightly  forward  from  the  hips,  presses 
upon  the  stirrups  and  rises  from  his  seat  as 
he  feels  the  impetus  of  the  horse  to  do  so, 
to  an  altitude  which  he  will  learn  is  meas- 
ured almost  wholly  by  this  propulsion. 
He  must  count,  or  his  teacher  must  do  so, 
"One  (up  and  down),  Two,  Three,"  etc., 
etc.,  each  count  making  a  rise  and  return  to 
the  saddle.  He  must  by  no  means  haul 
himself  up  by  the  reins,  but  strive  to  gain 
the  rise  from  the  stirrups,  steadied  by  the 
position  of  the  knees  and  thighs,  the  knees 
acting  as  the  point  from  which  he  gets  his 
impetus,  and  being  kept,  as  must  be  the 
lower  legs,  as  motionless  as  possible.  He 
may  practice  the  rise  by  muscular  effort, 
when  at  a  stand,  for  a  few  moments  in 
order  to  get  the  idea  of  what  to  do  when 
the  time  comes,  and  of  about  how  high  he 
will  naturally  be  propelled.  He  will  keep 
on  at  the  trot  for  several  circuits  of  the 
ring,  but  should  always  pull  up  before  he 
feels  any  distress. 

In  pulling  up  he  will  resume  the  close 
seat,  lean  back  and  stop  the  horse  as  he  has 
been  taught  before,  but  never  and  in  no 
case  keep  on  at  the  rise  until  the  horse 
walks,  since  such  a  practice  confuses  the 
animal  by  asking  him  to  diminish  his  rate 
while  the  propulsion  of  his  burden  is 
steadily  forward,  and  because,  as  the  aiii- 
mal  lessens  his  speed,  he  so  changes  and 
modifies  his  stride  that  steady  rising  is  im- 
possible, as  the  pupil  will  find  if  his  teacher, 
as  he  should,  directs  him  to  try  it — for  in 
this  as  in  all  details  of  the  science,  an  ounce 
of  demonstration  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory, 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "Do  this,"  or 
"Don't  do  that." 

As  the  pupil  progresses  he  will  find  the 
rise  so  automatic  that  he  will  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  never  think  about 
it,  but  for  some  time  it  will  bother  him — 
until  one  day — (oh,  happy  day!) — presto  I 
he  has  it,  and  never  afterward  forgets  it. 
Nothing  but  practice  will  bring  this  about, 
and  no  teacher  can  do  more  than  to  count 
away  and  let  the  neophyte  bump  it  out. 
In  fact  this  is  true  of  all  the  details  of  rid- 
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ing,  and,  given  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, the  pupil  must  work  the  problem 
out  for  himself,  and  hammer  away  until  he 
proves   it. 

THE     CANTER 

Next  we  come  to  the  canter,  which  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  novice  is  au  fait 
at  the  trot  and  can  go  through  the  school 
drills,  decrease  or  accelerate  speed  and 
generally  handle  his  mount.  In  riding,  as 
in  no  other  art,  the  hardest  things  come 
first,  and  once  one  has  reached  the  canter- 
ing stage  matters  grow  easier  day  by  day. 
It  is  usual  to  teach  the  use  of  the  double- 
bridle  before  cantering,  but  this  has  always 
seemed  an  error  and  one  productive  of 
much  suffering  to  the  patient  horses; 
while  logically,  until  the  seat  is  secure,  no 
further  complications  should  be  entered 
upon.  Beside  this  the  horse  at  this  stage 
of  tuition  need  not  really  canter  very  well 
or  collectedly ;  a  hand  gallop  will  do  as 
well,  and  may  be  attained  with  the  plain 
snaffle  effect. 

To  canter  the  rider  does  not  run  his 
horse  off  his  feet  from  the  trot  but  (at  the 
walk)  sitting  close  and  leaning  a  little  for- 
ward, he  presses  the  horse's  flank  with  his 
left  leg  (to  make  him  "lead  right"  as  is 
most  generally  comfortable  for  both),  just 
raises  his  hands  with  a  gentle  pull,  or  the 
least  possible  "chuck"  of  the  bit — nor  is  a 
man  ever  to  be  allowed  to  use  a  whip  or 
anything  but  his  leg  and  heel  to  effect  this 
purpose.  Ladies  must  ride  with  a  whip ;  a 
man  never  unless  for  purposes  of  correc- 
tion. Once  the  horse  is  under  way  stead- 
ily, there  is  only  to  sit  still  and  erect,  sway- 
ing easily  from  the  waist,  and  watching  to 
see  that  the  speed  is  not  too  great  (which 
is  to  be  restrained  by  the  reins),  nor  that  it 
does  not  relax  and  spoil  the  cadence  (which 
is  prevented  by  more  or  less  leg  pressure 
and  perhaps  a  slight  lift  of  the  hands  if  the 
animal  hangs  back  too  much  or  too  sud- 
denly). No  "bumping"  is  to  be  allowed, 
nor  any  pressure  on  the  stirrups  (the  two 
being  effect  and  cause),  but  with  the  legs 
and  thighs  in  place  the  pupil  will,  if  he 
feels  a  tendency  to  "bump,"  bend  forward 
his  spine  at  the  waist  just  as  the  horse  gives 
the  impulse  of  his  stride,  and,  the  rigidity 
of  the  spinal  column  thus  broken,  the  effect 
will  pass  away  and  the  seat  remain  close. 
This  same  "give"  of  the  spine  by  the  way 
is  most  useful  in  acquiring  a  close  seat  at 
the  trot,  and  the  rigid  spine  in  either  case 
will  cause  much  needless  discomfort. 

To  canter  with  the  left  lead  is  precisely 
the  same  only  that  the  horse  goes  the  other 
way  about  the  ring — i.  e.,  the  right  hand 
next  the  wall — and  the  right  leg  is  used  to 
promote  the  pace,  the  canter  being  the  re- 
sult of  diagonal  effect.  When  one  can  can- 
ter each  way  of  the  ring  freely  and  make  his 
horse  begin  and  stop  as  desired,  the  next 
step  is  to  learn  the  change  of  lead  at  the 
canter. 

The  change  of  lead  is  accomplished  by 
cantering  figure   eights,   or  by  occasionally 


going  diagonally  across  the  school,  and 
taking  up  progress  the  other  way  about, 
and  before  it  can  be  suitably  performed  it 
is  as  well  to  learn  the  use  of  the  "full"  or 
double- reined  bridle;  not  that  it  need  be 
used  in  learning  this  maneuver,  but  that 
the  animal  is  better  for  a  little  sharper 
collection  than  the  plain  snaffle  usually 
gives;  besides  which,  in  the  sudden  impulse 
of  the  actual  "change,"  the  animal  may  be- 
come excited  and  increase  his  speed  to  the 
gallop. 

Whatever  the  bridle  the  method  is  the 
same.  When  the  horse  is  at  a  steady 
canter  his  direction  is  changed  diagonally 
across  the  school,  and  as  the  canter  is 
reached  the  pupil  will  divert  his  gaze  to 
the  right  shoulder  (assuming  that  the  ani- 
mal is  leading  with  the  right  leg).  Just  as 
one  stride  has  been  completed,  and  the 
right  shoulder  is  about  to  make  another, 
the  rider  checks  the  horse  lightly  with  both 
reins,  the  left  a  trifle  the  harder ;  applies 
his  right  leg  quickly  but  lightly  to  the 
animal's  side,  sways  his  body  to  the  left 
sharply  at  the  instant,  and  the  pause,  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable,  enables 
the  animal  to  bring  up  the  left  leg,  shift  the 
balance,  and  lead  in  the  new  direction  with 
that  leg.  Preliminary  to  this,  if  the  horse 
is  cantered  in  "figures  of  eight"  he  must 
change  the  lead  of  his  own  volition,  or  fall 
down,  and  this  he  will  do  each  time  of  his 
own  accord  (change,  that  is,  not  fall 
down!),  so  that  by  this  means  the  pupil, 
sitting  perfectly  still,  learns  the  motion, 
notices  the  pause,  and  divines  the  reason  for 
the  sway  of  his  body  and  the  use  of  his  leg 
to  compel  the  act  at  his  will,  and  not 
through  the  horse's  initiative.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  to  practice  this  movement  fre- 
quently until,  as  both  horse  and  rider  grow 
adept,  the  lead  may  be  changed  in  straight 
going;  although  this  will  require  much 
practice,  considerable  collection  and  much 
nicety  of  signals  and  delicacy  of  hand. 
No  hack  is  trained  until  he  will  willingly 
perform  this  feat,  and  the  lead  should  be 
changed  in  road  or  park  riding  as  much  as 
a  matter  of  course  as  one  draws  breath. 
Of  course  any  horse  may  be  brought  back 
to  the  walk  and  started  anew  from  that 
pace  upon  either  lead,  but  that  is  crude  if 
the  animal  is   really  educated  to  his  work. 

THE    DOUBLE    BRIDLE 

The  effect  of  the  bits,  their  proper  posi- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  is  discussed  in  other  arti- 
cles, and  we  take  up  the  double  bridle  here 
only  in  its  connection  with  the  pupil  at 
this  stage  of  his  experience.  The  double 
bridle,  like  all  bridles  in  civilian  riding, 
must  be  held  in  two  hands  generally,  and 
even  when  held  in  one  the  other  is  always 
to  be  near  and  prepared  for  instant  use. 
There  should  be  no  "bridle  hand"  in 
civilian  riding,  but  the  equestrian  may 
with  perfect  propriety  use  the  right  hand 
or  the  left,  and  should  do  so  in  fact  as  tend- 
ing to  keep  the  shoulders  square. 
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The  curb  reins  pass  outside  the  little 
linger;  the  snaffle  reins  between  the  little 
finger  and  the  fourth  linger.  1  his  always 
seems  the  best  position,  for  the  reason  that, 
with  the  thumbs  up  as  directed,  and  the 
reins  at  the  same  tension,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  drop  the  knuckles  and  the  curb  is 
brought  at  once  into  play;  while  if  held  as 
ordinarily  with  the  curb  a  little  loose,  the 
horse  being  ridden  upon  the  snaffle,  the 
same  movement  brings  the  curb  in  play; 
and  both  these  results  obtain  without 
shortening  the  reins.  Again  the  curb  may 
receive  quite  a  definite  amount  of  tension, 
or  vibration  (important  in  the  finer  de- 
tails of  horsemanship)  from  the  effect  of 
the  little  fingers,  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  it  has  always  appeared  that  this 
clutch  of  the  reins  had  distinct  advantages 
over  that  favored  in  the  English  and  'cross 
country  schools  whereby  the  position  of 
the  reins  is  reversed,  the  snaffle  being  out- 
side the  little  finger,  and  the  curb"  between 
that  and  the  third. 

When  the  reins  are  transferred  to  either 
hand  the  two  reins  shifted  pass  between 
the  unoccupied  fingers  of  the  hand  about 
to  be  put  in  use,  but  one-handed  riding  is 
so  utterly  senseless  for  the  civilian  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  means  of 
so  managing  the  horse. 


It  seems  odd  perhaps  to  advise  that  so 
apparently  simple  an  operation  as  making 
a  horse  go  backward  should  not  be  under- 
taken until  this  time,  but  it  is  logical,  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  act  is  more 
scientific  than  ordinary  observers  would 
believe.  Of  course  in  the  early  lessons 
the  pupil  may  make  his  horse  back,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  hauling 
an  animal  back  by  main  strength  (and  his 
good-will),  or  making  him  back  collectedly 
and  straight.  To  do  this  he  must  first  of 
all  be  standing  square  on  his  legs  and  in  a 
position  where  he  can  comply.  He  must 
be  light  on  his  bits  (or  light  in  hand)  and  in 
good  balance.  This  assured,  close  both 
legs,  raise  the  hands  a  little,  lean  back 
from  the  waist  and  apply  the  required 
force ;  the  legs  and  hands  both  relaxing  as 
each  step  is  made,  to  again  close  and  pull 
as  another  is  demanded;  the  hands  com- 
pelling motion  backward  as  opposing  more 
strongly  than  the  legs;  and  the  latter 
compelling  collection,  and  the  motion  in 
a  straight  line.  Too  many  steps  back 
should  not  be  allowed,  or  the  horse  may 
grow  restive,  and  the  curb  should  never 
be  used  at  this  time,  for  if  the  application 
is  too  strong  the  animal  may  rear  and  most 
probably,  as  the  pupil  would  continue  to 
pull  to  preserve  his  balance,  fall  over  upon 
him. 

LEG     PRESSURE 

Long  ere  this  the  pupil  will  have  recog- 
nized the  fact  that,  as  all  resistance  comes 


from  the  hind  quarters,  and  as  they  are  the 
motors  of  the  body  in  all  movements,  the 
whole  secret  of  managing  the  horse  lies  in 
controlling  him  by  the  action  of  the  rider's 
legs,  reinforced  if  necessary  by  the  spurs, 
or  the  bare  heel,  and  no  opportunity  must 
now  be  lost  of  fixing  the  fact  in  his  memory. 
He  must  be  made  to  ride  his  horse  every 
yard  he  goes ;  to  go  exactly  into  all  the 
corners,  and  to  make  his  horse  turn  there 
when  he  (the  rider)  wills;  nor  ever  to  al- 
low the  animal  any  initiative  whatever  in 
the  matter.  From  now  on  he  must  compel 
the  animal  to  come  into  balance  (of  a  more 
or  less  perfect  kind)  and  to  so  remain,  and 
this  at  every  pace,  when  backing  and  when 
standing. 

He  must  also  be  directed  to  drop  his 
reins  frequently  at  all  the  gaits  and  to  pick 
up  and  re-arrange  them  without  looking 
at  them,  and  his  bridle-reins  must  have 
such  a  difference  in  size  that  this  is  notice- 
able to  the  feel  of  the  fingers.  He  must 
always  loose  his  stirrups  at  every  pace, 
and  regain  one  or  both,  and  he  must  be 
made  to  ride  at  all  the  gaits  and  to  leap 
without  stirrups  at  all,  and  finally  upon 
a  saddle  with  neither  girths  nor  stirrups. 
Thus  he  shall  acquire  a  seat  such  as  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  has  or  tries  to  gain ; 
nor  shall  he  find  the  process  either  lengthy 
or  difficult  if  he  will  really  try,  has  ordi- 
nary courage  and  accepts  orders  and  criti- 
cism as  they  are  intended. 

Every  saddle  horse  should  be  as  quick 
to  pass  sideways  or  to  sidestep  to  either 
hand,  as  he  is  to  go  ahead,  and  every  pupil 
should  be  taught  to  make  his  mount  per- 
form this  simple  feat;  as  simple  as  rare  of 
accomplishment.  To  effect  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  pressure  with  the  leg  and 
heel  on  the  side  opposite  to  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  him  advance,  and  to  pre- 
vent by  the  hands  any  advance  in  a  straight 
line. 

EVOLUTIONS 

The  movements  of  the  school  do  not  by 
any  means  contemplate  the  mere  riding 
about  the  arena  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
hand,  close  to  the  wall,  but  proceed  to  the 
describing  of  various  full  circles,  half  cir- 
cles, and  figure  eights,  all  calculated  not 
only  to  increase  the  handiness  of  the  horse, 
but  the  pliancy  and  surety  of  the  rider's 
seat  and  the  certainty  of  his  balance  and  the 
facility  of  instantly  varying  it  to  meet  the 
shifting  of  the  horse's  poise  and  the  varia- 
tions caused  by  his  more  or  less  rapid 
change  of  direction.  Of  these  the  circle 
is,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  called  the 
volte,  and  the  half-circle  the  demi-volte. 
These  movements,  with  the  traverse,  or 
passage  sideways  to  either  hand,  backing, 
and  the  walk,  trot  and  canter,  comprise 
all  the  maneuvers  that  are  likely  to  be  of 
value  to  the  average  equestrian,  and  will 
when  competently  performed  carry  him 
as  far  as  he  is  likely  to  care  to  venture 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 
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The  volte  and  demi-volte  are  performed 
at  all  paces,  and  the  animal  must  be  col- 
lected, made  to  shorten  his  stride  and  to  go 
at  a  regular  pace,  and  forced  to  turn  in  the 
spots  and  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
rider. 

To  execute  the  volte  the  rider  makes  a 
full  circle  of  twelve  to  fifteen  steps  (not 
more),  and  in  the  demi-volte  he  describes 
a  half -circle,  continuing  on  the  reverse  way 
of  the  ring.  A  class  may  execute  such 
maneuvers  "in  file"  (that  is  one  following 
the  other) ,  or  "  singly ' '  (when  each  acts  in- 
dependently but  at  the  same  time),  and 
they  afford  grand  practice  in  class  riding, 
in  judging  distances  and  in  learning  to 
accommodate  the  pace  of  their  mount  to 
that  of  others.  A  class  may  be  divided 
into  two  bodies  in  this  practice,  and,  keep- 
ing always  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
arena,  may  execute  in  this  way  a  variety 
of  interesting,  instructive  and  novel  move- 
ments. 

At  the  command  to  perform  the  volte, 
supposing  that  the  pupil  is  proceeding 
with  the  right  hand  next  the  wall,  he  will, 
at  the  preparatory  order  as,  "Prepare  to 
volte,"  apply  his  left  leg  and  heel  to  the 
horse's  flank  and  direct  him  into  a  circle 
of  about  twelve  steps,  returning  to  the 
point  from  which  he  left  the  wall,  his  body 
inclining  slightly  to  the  left  from  the  waist 
and  his  right  leg  hanging  as  usual.  The 
urging  and  the  bringing  up  and  about  of 
the  horse's  hind  legs  will  be  done  by  the 

Pressure  of  the  left  leg,  reinforced  by  a 
ick  of  the  heel  if  the  animal  is  sluggish, 
or  to  keep  the  proper  distance  if  the  rider 
is  one  of  a  class.  The  left  hand  of  course 
gives  the  signal  and  directs  the  circle,  and 
the  horse's  neck  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bend  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  circle, 
but  he  must  be  kept  up  to  his  bit  by  the 
leg. 

The  half -volte  is  precisely  the  same,  save 
that  only  a  half-circle  is  described  and  the 
horse  upon  his  return  to  the  wall  is  going 
the  reverse  way.  These  moves,  as  said, 
are  executed  at  the  walk,  trot  and  canter, 
the  teacher  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
acting as  to  seat,  attitude  and  the  preci- 
sion of  the  directions.  At  the  trot  the 
pupil  at  the  order,  "Prepare,"  etc.,  will 
take  the  close  seat  and  stop  rising.  Fig- 
ures of  eights  of  constantly  diminishing 
size  (as  the  pupil  grows  proficient)  are  of 
great  value,  as  he  must  not  only  change 
the  indications  of  his  legs  and  hands  as  the 
two  circles  change,  but  the  smaller  they 
are  made  the  more  he  must  collect  his 
horse,  and  the  more  exact  and  prompt 
must  be  his  signals.  Flags  or  other  mov- 
able boundaries  are  excellent  to  use  here 
as  guides,  beyond  which,  laterally  or 
longitudinally,  the  pupil  may  not  go,  but 
between  which  he  must  execute  his  maneu- 
vers. 

Where  classes  are  possible  the  most  pro- 
ficient riders  should  be  put  at  the  two  ends, 
as  in  certain  changes  of  direction  (as  the 


half-volte  singly)  the  rearmost  will  be- 
come the  leader  and  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  and  to  maintain  the  same 
steady  pace.  All  pupils,  however,  should 
take  turns  at  these  tasks,  and  all  should 
be  required  to  ride  in  pairs  and  fours  that 
they  may  learn  to  adapt  their  horse's  speed 
to  that  of  others,  not  only  in  straight 
going  but  at  all  the  curves  and  angles; 
while  finally  all  movements  may  be  exe- 
cuted at  all  paces  two,  three  or  four 
abreast.  When  the  class  is  riding  in  two 
divisions,  and  the  order  is  "turn  to  the 
right  or  left  singly,"  which  entails  the  two 
lines  passing  through  each  other  in  rank, 
the  pace  should  always  be  a  walk,  for  as 
the  horses  meet  head  on  and  each  must 
pass  between  two  others  a  swerve  might 
mean  a  collision,  and  at  a  fast  pace  an 
accident. 

Everything  written  here  applies  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men,  except  that  with 
the  feminine  seat,  she  must  make  her  whip 
(never  crop  or  short  stick)  take  the  place 
and  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  man's  right  leg; 
and  to  this  end,  while  she  may  in  after  ex- 
perience hold  her  whip  how  she  will,  she 
must  in  learning  hold  it  by  the  end  of 
the  handle,  directed  diagonally  downward 
toward  the  horse's  flank  where,  or  on  the 
shoulder,  it  will  find  its  use;  and  this  whip 
should  be  fairly  long  and  not  too  flexible. 

RISING   AT   TROT 

We  left  her  seated  on  her  horse  and  ready 
to  proceed;  her  progress  at  the  walk  and 
close  seat  trot  will  have  been  the  same  as 
that  of  the  man.  Now,  however,  she  has 
to  learn  to  rise  in  the  trot,  and  this  she  will 
do  first  at  a  stand,  the  teacher,  with  his 
hand  under  her  arm,  lifting  and  steadying 
her  as  she  presses  in  the  stirrup  and  rises 
to  about  the  height  her  horse  will  put  her 
up  in  the  trot;  being  careful  that,  as  she 
rises,  she  does  not  kick  her  foot  forward, 
and  destroy  the  angle  of  her  leg  at  the 
knee;  or  raise  her  heel;  or  get  her  foot  too 
far  into  the  stirrup.  Opportunity  is  also 
thus  given  to  be  sure  that  the  stirrup  is  not 
too  short,  but  that  there  is  a  space  of  about 
two  inches  between  the  knee  and  the  leap- 
ing horn.  The  teacher  will  h  elp  her  at  this 
practice,  the  horse  standing  still,  until  she 
can  accomplish  the  feat  fairly  easily,  when 
he  may  let  her  proceed  to  do  it  unaided.  She 
must  not  drop  back  into  her  seat,  but  must 
return  to  the  saddle  by  gradual  means,  the 
weight  being  divided  between  the  left  foot 
in  the  stirrup  and  the  right  knee,  which 
must  never  play  back  and  forth  over  the 
second  pommel,  but  taking  it  exactly  in  the 
bend  of  the  knee  use  that  point  as  an  im- 
movable fulcrum  from  which  to  rise. 

When  it  comes  to  rising  at  the  trot,  she 
will  find  there  is  a  "proper  foot  to  begin 
on"  and  that  while  one  gives  the  cadence 
of  the  trot  and  makes  rising  easy,  the  other 
makes  it  very  awkward.  Which  foot  this 
shall  be  is  a  matter  of  luck  in  selection  at 
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first;  afterward  of  instinct  as  unerring  as 
it  is  inexplainable.  She  rises  at  one  step 
and  returns  to  the  saddle  at  the  second, 
but  which  this  shall  be  she  must  experi- 
ment until  she  learns. 

Putting  now  her  horse  into  a  trot  and 
sitting  close  until  the  gait  is  square  and  the 
cadence  exact,  she  should  take  the  rein  in 
tne  left  hand,  place  her  right  upon  the 
outer  pommel,  the  thumb  above  and  the 
fingers  grasping  it  beneath  to  steady  her- 
self, and  as  the  teacher  counts  "One,  two, 
three,"  etc.,  she  should  make  the  rise  from 
stirrup  and  knee  (assisted  by  the  right 
hand)  just  as  when  stationary — each  count 
(as  "one")  marking  a  rise  and  return,  not 
by  a  flop  back,  but  by  a  regular  return 
graduated  in  speed  by  the  left  leg  and  the 
hand  on  the  outer  pommel.  She  must 
never  try  to  rise  until  the  horse  trots 
freely,  as  the  pace  will  be  uneven,  and 
when  ready  to  stop  she  must  always  take 
the  close  seat  and  never  pull  up  while 
still  rising  in  the  trot;  nor  must  she  allow 
her  right  foot  to  flop  about  or  project  for- 
ward; or  her  left  to  swing  back  and 
forth  as  she  rises;  or  her  elbows  to  flop, 
01  move  — -  faults  all  of  which  she  will 
naturally  commit  at  first  and  of  which, 
one  at  a  time,  she  must  rid  herself.  The 
placing  of  the  right  hand  upon  the  outer 
pommel  must  be  forbidden  after  reason- 
able proficiency  is  attained. 

At  no  pace  and  at  no  time  must  a  lady 
ever  rest  her  hand  or  hands  upon  her  right 
knee8  or  in  her  lap  as  it  were,  but  keep 
them  up  on  a  line  with  her  waist  that  they 
may  be  free  and  clear  from  any  contact 
but  that  of  her  horse's  mouth;  and  espe- 
cially in  the  canter  must  this  be  guarded 
against. 

WHEN    CANTERING 

Sitting  as  she  does  upon  the  left  side  of 
her  horse  a  lady  is  for  comfort  confined  to 
the  right  lead  at  the  canter,  the  other  leg 
first  being  most  uncomfortable  to  her 
The  canter  being  brought  about  by  the 
diagonal  effect  of  the  leg,  her  own  left  is  in 
place  to  readily  effect  obedience  at  this 
gait,  and  to  bring  about  this  more  distinct 
lateral  move  ot  the  right  foreleg,  which, 
makes  the  "rocking"  ox  motion  of  the 
pace  from  left  to  right,  being  in  con- 
sequence much  easier  than  the  reverse. 
To  force  the  canter  the  left  leg  is  applied 
far  back;  the  body  sways  gently  forward 
from  the  waist  and  a  little  to  the  right  over 
the  horse's  shoulder;  the  whip  taps  the 
shoulder,  and  the  hands  are  slightly  raised 
at  the  same  instant.  Once  he  takes  the 
cadence  of  the  pace  she  sits  upright,  sway- 


ing gently  to  the  motion,  and  being  careful 
to  keep  her  mount  going  steadily  by  effect 
of  leg  pressure  if  he  slackens,  or  by  the 
reins  if  he  goes  too  fast.  The  left  heel  is 
lifted,  so  that  the  left  knee  is  elevated 
against  the  leaping  horn,  and  the  right  foot 
is  well  back  against  the  left  shin,  thus 
firmly  securing  the  scat.  Change  of  lead 
may  be  effected  as  in  the  case  of  a  man, 
the  whip  acting  for  his  right  leg,  but  except 
for  practice  is  of  no  use  in  feminine  riding, 
as  the  ensuing  motion  is  too  acutely  un- 
comfortable to  the  rider. 

FINISHING   TOUCHES 

Riding  without  a  stirrup  is  a  perfectly 
simple  feat  and  one  that  all  riders  should 
learn  to  perform  at  all  gaits,  and  to  con- 
tinue at  them  for  a  distance  equal  to  a 
mile  or  more.  The  horse,  in  rising  at  the 
trot,  will  put  the  rider  up  high  enough, 
and  the  slight  assistance  she  will  really 
need  from  her  stirrup  she  may  perfectly 
well  dispense  with.  She  should  also  learn 
to  lose  and  to  regain  her  stirrup  at  any 
pace  with  ease  and  certainty;  to  shorten 
or  lengthen  her  own  stirrup;  to  put  on  her 
saddle  and  bridle  properly,  and  to  know 
when  others  have  done  so;  should  cure 
herself,  if  she  has  acquired  it,  of  the 
wretched  habit  of  "clucking"  or  "p-p- 
weep-ing"  to  her  horse,  and  ride  him  only 
with  the  whip  and  leg;  and  prepare  herself 
in  every  way  to  be  a  companion  and  a 
pleasant  one  to  those  with  whom  she  rides. 

POSITION    OF    ESCORT 

Perhaps  one  may  say  here  that  in  ac- 
companying a  lady  the  escort's  place  is 
always  upon  her  left  and  never,  as  is  conven- 
tional, upon  her  right.  Thus  placed  the 
man's  right  hand  is  always  at  her  disposal, 
and  he  is  between  her  and  all  passing  dan- 
gers in.  traffic,  where  (as  in  America)  we 
turn  to  the  right.  In  other  countries  the 
position  on  the  right  is  proper;  but  this 
custom  of  holding  the  rems  in  one  hand 
and  mounting  only  from  the  left  side  we 
have  adopted  without  any  reason.  While 
the  two  latter  details  are  not  necessary  in 
civilian  riding  the  former  is  improper  for 
every  reason  in  any  riding,  nor  has  the 
single  objection  argued  against  it — that 
a  man  may  if  thus  placed  bump  the  lady's 
left  leg  and  possibly  bruise  her — any  weight 
if  we  allow  thai  such  an  escort  must,  to  be 
thus  ranked,  be  at  least  a  fair  horseman, 
and  in  reasonable  control  of  his  own  horse. 
He  may,  riding  thus,  save  her  from  falling, 
and  even  lift  her  entirely  off. 


BUILDING   AN    ICE-YACHT 


BY   ARCHIBALD   ROGERS 


BY  referring  to  the  diagram,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  little  comparison 
between  the  hull  of  an  ice-yacht  and  that 
of  a  boat  built  to  sail  on  the  water.  There 
are  three  principal  elements  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  ice-yacht :  the  hull,  or 
backbone,  commonly  called  the  center- 
timber  (marked  A  in  the  diagram),  the 
runner-plank  on  which  it  rests  (B),  and  the 
two  runners  attached  to  each  end  of  the  run- 
ner-plank (C)  and  the  rudder  (D).  The 
mast  and  the  sails  speak  for  themselves, 
and  as  can  be  seen  are  mounted  directly  on 
the  center-timber  a  short  distance  forward 
of  the  runner-plank. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  runner-plank 
is  attached  by  a  gammon  iron  to  the  center- 
timber,  about  midway  between  each  end, 
and  that  the  rudder  is  attached  to  a  rud- 
der-post which  passes  through  the  center- 
timber  at  its  after  end.  This  rudder,  in 
one  sense,  is  the  only  movable  portion  of 
the  yacht.  It  has  a  horizontal  as  well  as  a 
vertical  movement.  The  runners  are  at- 
tached to  chocks  at  each  end  of  the  runner- 
plank  and  are  held  there  by  through-bolts, 
which  pass  through  the  chocks,  allowing 
the  runners  up  and  down  vertical  play  and 
preventing  at  the  same  time  any  side  mo- 
tion. In  other  words,  these  two  runners 
are  kept  absolutely  firm  in  a  fore  and  aft 
line  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

Many  other  methods  have  been  tried  in 
the  past,  but  that  which  has  just  been 
described  seems  the  best  result  of  many 
years  of  experiment. 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  built  the  first  yacht; 
but  in  1861  the  Poughkeepsie  Ice-Yacht 
Club  (the  first  club  of  its  kind)  was  formed; 
a  number  of  boats  then  existing  were  en- 
rolled in  the  club,  and  dating  from  this 
other  clubs  sprang  up  and  developed  along 
the  Hudson.     These  early  ice-yachts  were 


constructed  a  good  deal  on  the  lumber-box 
order.  They  were  heavy,  hard  riding  and 
hard-headed,  too ;  the  mast  being  stepped 
directly  over  the  runner-plank,  giving  a 
very  bad  balance ;  that  is,  it  brought  the 
center  of  effort  too  far  aft  and  also  cen- 
tered more  weight  on  the  tiller,  so  that  the 
yacht  had  a  very  strong  tendency  to  luff, 
causing  a  lot  of  unnecessary  friction  on  the 
rudder,  hence  a  great  loss  in  speed,  espe- 
cially  to   windward. 

This  old  type  of  yacht  reached  its  great- 
est development  in  the  Icicle,  the  largest 
ice-yacht  ever  constructed.  This  boat, 
built  in  1869,  was  improved  and  enlarged 
until  she  finally  measured  68  feet  11  inches, 
with  a  sail-driving  area  of  1070  square  feet 
of  canvas,  and  prior  to  1879  she  was  un- 
doubtedly the  fastest  ice-yacht  on  the 
river.  She  was  not  to  hold  her  laurels  for 
long,  because  the  progressiveness  of  Amer- 
ican spirit  soon  brought  out  an  improved 
type,  quite  as  much  in  advance  in  this  re- 
spect as  Herreshoff's  Gloriana  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  boats  which  had  preceded  her. 
This  result  was  attained  by  moving  the 
mast  further  ahead  on  the  center-timber, 
shortening  the  boom,  making  the  jib 
smaller  and  permitting  the  moving  of  the 
center  of  effort  forward.  The  weight  of 
the  mast,  spars  and  sails  being  so  much 
further  forward  helped  to  counteract  the 
weight  of  the  helmsman  at  the  stern  of  the 
yacht.  Consequently  there  was  much  less 
friction  at  this  point  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  speed. 

The  first  of  these  yachts,  called  the  Rob- 
ert Scott,  was  built  in  1879,  and  the  credit 
belongs  to  Mr.  H.  Relyea.  She  easily  out- 
pointed and  outfooted  her  rivals,  winning 
even  from  Icicle,  whose  sail  area  was  near- 
ly twice  as  great,  the  Scott  having  but  499 
square   feet  of   canvas. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  improve- 
ments, other  yachts  were  quickly  built; 
the  Jack  Frost,  the  Northern  Light  and  the 
Reindeer,  all  first-class  yachts  of  about  the 
same  size— 50  feet  long  and  700  square 
feet  sail  area. 

Much  more  care  and   atten- 
tion  are    now    paid    to    details 
than    was    the    case    formerly. 
The  death  of  the  late  George 
Buckhout,      of      Poughkeepsie, 
was  an  irreparable  loss,  for  he 
combined  all  the  elements  of  a 
keen   sportsman  with  the   knowledge  of  a 
practical     boat-builder.       Thanks     to    him, 
every  detail  about  a  yacht  is  now  carefully 
thought   out,    and   only  the   very   finest   of 
material  is  used :   the  very  best  plow-steel 
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rope  for  rigging,  flexible  wire  halyards  and 
modern  cross-cut  sails,  with,  in  many  in- 
stances, hollow  spars,  marking  the  present 
advance  in  construction.  Here  and  there, 
not  only  hollow  spars  are  being  used,  but 
the  backbone  or  center-timber  is  also  being 
built  hollow. 

Various  kinds  "of  wood  are  used  by  the 
different  clubs  for  both  center-timbers  and 
runner-planks ;  bass  wood  was  the  favorite 
in  the  past.  Of  course,  for  a  small  yacht 
any  good,  light,  strong  wood  is  suitable, 
but  for  a  large  one  (yachts  vary  in  length 
from  15  to  50  feet)  it  becomes  a  difficult 
problem  to  find  sound  trees  large  enough 
from  which  the  necessary  timbers  can  be 
sawed,  most  of  the  fine  bass  wood  having 
been  long  ago  cut  up  by  the  saw-mills. 
Butternut  is  an  excellent  wood  for  making 
both  the  runner-plank  and  center-timber, 
but  this  too,  unfortunately,  is  exceedingly 
scarce.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  a  tree,  when  the  runner- 
plank  for  one  of  the  large  racing  yachts  re- 
quires a  tree  sound  and  clear  of  branches 
for  30  feet,  and  at  least  34  inches  in  diame- 
ter inside  the  bark  at  the  small  end.  Such 
trees  are  few  and  far  between  to-day  in  the 
forests  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Having  secured  such  a  tree,  much  care  is 
required  in  cutting  it  down,  so  that  no  in- 
jury will  ensue  through  the  straining  of  its 
fibers.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  transport 
such  a  large  piece  of  timber  to  the  saw-mill. 
However,  having  arrived  there,  this  log  is 
usually  slabbed  on  four  sides,  so  that  it 
may  rest  truly  on  the  carriage;  then  a  cut 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  heart 
wood.  This  will  leave  two  large  pieces, 
one  of  these  is  taken  for  a  run- 
ner-plank. The  part  which  is 
nearest  the  outside  of  the  tree,  or 
the  sap  wood,  forms  the  underside 
of  the  plank.  This,  drying  more 
quickly  than  the  wood  nearest  the 
heart,  tends  to  pull  the  two  ends 
together,  and  thus  a  natural  crown 
or  bow  is  given  to  the  plank,  which 
is  a  most  desirable  feature.  When 
thoroughly  seasoned  it  is  worked 
down  to  final  dimensions  and  fin- 


ished. The  other  piece  of 
timber  mentioned  above  is 
generally  used  to  make  a 
center-timber  out  of,  and  this 
is  done  by  cutting  it  into  two 
pieces  and  scarfing  these  to- 
gether to  make  the  desired 
length.  We  have  now  the 
runner-plank  and  the  center- 
timber:  the  former  a  broad, 
flexible  wooden  spring,  and  the 
latter  more  or  less  a  stout  tim- 
ber on  edge,  fastened  by  an 
iron  gammon-strap  to  the  center  of  the 
runner-plank. 

In  explaining  why  the  runner-plank 
should  have  an  arch  or  crown  to  it,  and 
why  it  should  possess  the  elements  of  a 
spring,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  this  seems 
to  be  the  best  result  of  many  different 
methods  of  construction  in  this  line. 
Some  yachts  used  to  be  built  with  what  is 
called  a  trussed  or  rigid  runner-plank  that 
could  not  bend  at  all,  either  from  the 
weights  resting  on  it  or  from  the  pressure 
coming  down  through  the  mast  and 
shrouds. 

Of  course,  if  the  runner-plank,  carrying 
as  it  does  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
weight  of  the  boat,  were  made  rigid  it 
would  ride  very  hard  even  if  the  ice  were 
absolutely  smooth.  Such  ice  being  seldom 
found  and  lasting  for  a  very  short  period, 
it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity.  The  weight  concen- 
trated on  a  springy  plank  will  not  cause 
such  jars  and  strains  to  the  rest  of  the  boat, 
as  is  the  case  when  a  trussed  or  rigid  plank 
is  used.  Striking  the  ice  in  a  hard  and 
inflexible  way  must  necessarily  militate 
against  the  speed  of  a  boat. 

Next,  and  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  yacht,  is  the  runners  on  which  she  glides 
over  the  ice.  The  metal  part  of  the  two 
runners  and  also  the  rudder  are  a  good  deal 
alike.  They  are  V-shaped  castings  at- 
tached to  well-seasoned  tops  of  oak  by 
bolts,  which  go  down  through  the  wood 
and  are  tapped  into  the  top  of  the  castings. 
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The  cutting  surface,  or  part  which  rests 
directly  on  the  ice,  is  first  planed  up  at  an 
angle  of  about  90  degrees  with  faces  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  and  then 
carefully  finished  to  an  absolutely  smooth 
surface.  As  mentioned  before,  two  chocks, 
with  the  necessary  opening  to  admit  the 
wooden  part  of  the  runners,  are  securely 
fastened  to  each  end  of  the  runner-plank 
in  a  fore  and  aft  line.  The  runners  are 
then  attached  to  these  chocks  by  a  hori- 
zontal through-bolt,  thus  permitting  the 
runners  to  play  up  and  down — a  very 
important  point  in  going  over  rough  ice 
in  connection  with  the  flexibility  of  the 
runner-plank. 

Another  point  also,  and  one  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  variation  in 
practice,  is  the  proper  length  or  surface  of 
the  metal  part  of  the  runners  in  contact 
with  the  ice.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  to 
give  some  rocker,  but  many  boats  are  built 
with  runners  which  have  a  very  long  bear- 
ing. It  can  be  readily  understood,  of 
course,  that  this  will  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  prevent  any  sliding  off  to  leeward, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  turn  the  yacht  and  those  thus 
equipped  grind  much  more  in  coming  about 
than  those  fitted  with  runners  of  a  con- 
siderable rocker. 

As  to  material,  the  v^ry  best  grade  of 
cast  iron  seems  to  be  the  most  used  for 
runners  and  rudders.  The  friction  at  high 
speeds  between  the  ice  and  the  runners 
gives  a  smooth  and  very  hard  polish  to  that 
part  of  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  ice; 
so  much  so,  that  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  sharpen  a  pair  of  cast-iron  runners  after 
their  having  been  in  use  a  few  weeks,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of 
filing  to  get  through  this  polish  and  glaze. 
Other  metals,  of  course,  have  been  tried: 
cast  steel,  Norway  iron,  and  in  one  in- 
stance phosphor-bronze.  This  latter,  the 
writer  knows  from  actual  experience, 
proved  very  disappointing.  It  seemed  to 
stick  to  the  ice,  and  especially  so  if  there 
was  the  least  bit  of  snow  on  it.  A  high 
grade  of  tool  steel  is  no  doubt  very  good, 
but  the  difficulty  in  sharpening  such  run- 
ners leads  to  the  belief  that  it  would  be 


hard  to  find  any  metal  superior  to  the  best 
cast  iron. 

The  rudder  is  attached  to  a  rudder-post, 
which  has  a  fork  at  the  lower  end  and  a 
through  bolt  which  permits  vertical  motion 
for  the  rudder.  The  rudder-post,  passing 
through  the  stern  end  of  the  center-timber, 
is  fitted  at  its  upper  end  with  a  long  iron 
tiller.  The  hole  in  which  the  rudder-post 
plays  in  the  center-timber  should  be  fitted 
with  glands,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  rubber 
buffer  around  the  rudder-post  for  the 
center-timber  to  rest  on  (this  greatly  less- 
ens the  jar  on  the  rudder). 

The  writer  deems  that  the  only  radical 
differences  between  the  sails  of  an  ice- 
yacht  and  those  of  a  sailing-craft  are  the 
way  in  which  they  are  cut,  and  the  weight 
of  the  canvas.  In  the  early  ice-yachts 
sails  were  ridiculously  heavy;  some  being 
constructed  out  of  canvas  that  was  as 
heavy  as  the  mainsail  of  a  full-rigged  ship. 
But  nowadays  one  sees  canvas  nearly  as 
light  as  that  used  on  the  water. 

My  own  practice  is  to  use  about  two 
numbers  heavier  than  that  which  I  should 
select  for  a  racing-yacht  on '  water.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  we 
have  a  decided  advantage  at  present  in  the 
great  superiority  of  yacht-duck  as  furnished 
by  the  best  sail-makers.  There  is  in  the 
cutting  of  the  sails,  however,  a  radical  dif- 
ference. The  writer  believes  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cut  an  ice-yacht  sail  too  flat. 
In  other  words,  no  draft  should  be  given 
to  either  jib  or  mainsail.  I  think  this  is 
borne  out  by  experience  and  fact  as  to  the 
superiority  of  those  boats  having  very  flat 
sails  over  those  to  which  draft  has  been 
given. 

There  is  in  the  luff  of  the  mainsails  of  all 
ice-yachts  traveling  at  high  speeds  a  cer- 
tain back  draft  from  the  jib;  this  seems  to 
be  well-nigh  inevitable,  and  is  quite  con- 
ceivable when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sails  are  always  trimmed  flat  aboard,  and 
the  leach  of  the  jib  being  so  close  to  the 
luff  of  the  mainsail,  the  wind  on  leaving  it 
strikes  the  luff  of  the  mainsail  on  the  lee- 
ward side,  thus  forcing  it  out  to  windward 
and  making  more  or  less  of  a  bag  at  that 
point. 


(In  March — "Ice- Yacht  Sailing  and  Racing,"  by  Archibald  Rogers.) 


HOW    TO   MEASURE   HORNS   AND 

ANTLERS 

BY    D.   G.   ELLIOT 


MEASUREMENT  of  horns  or  portions 
of  mammals,  as  the  term  is  used  gen- 
erally, is  a  rather  indefinite  quantity  and 
in  many  cases  is  about  as  likely  to  lead  one 


astray  as  to  give  a  perfect  understanding 
of  the  results  indicated.  Dimensions  of 
quadrupeds,  unless  certain  fixed  rules  are 
thoroughly   comprehended   by   which   the 
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extreme  points  representing  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  line  whose  length  is 
given  in  figures,  rarely  agree  if  taken  by 
more  than  one  person  even  if  the  same 
animal  serves  as  a  subject  for  both.  And 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tape  is  not 
stretched  between  the  same  points,  or 
encircled  at  the  same  place.  The  rules  for 
correct  measurement  are  simply  not  under- 
stood. Horns  carried  by  the  different 
members  of  the  cervida;  and  bovidaa  are  of 
such  astonishing  variety  of  shape  and 
growth  that  it  is  essential  that  a  uniform 
method  of  measurement  should  be  adopted 
if  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  results  given 
is  to  be  attained  by  all  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  horns  of  the  members  of  these  differ- 
ent families  cannot  be  ascertained  always 
in  the  same  way,  on  account  of  their  totally 
different  shape  and  manner  of  growth  and 
it  is  essential  that  all  measurements  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  rules,  if  results 
that  are  surprising  by  their  wide  divergence 
when  taken  by  more  than  one  person  even 
from  the  same  animal,  are  to  cease. 

Let  us  take  for  instance  the  cervidae,  and 
select  the  horns  of  the  white-tailed  deer, 
Odontocoelus  americanus,  with  the  antlers 
curving  from  above  the  burrs  and  pro- 
jecting forward,  the  tines  standing  upright 
from  the  beam.  The  length  of  these  would 
seem  obviously  to  be  represented  by  the 
beam,  measured  on  the  outside  of  the  curve, 
yet  Ward  in  his  book  on  horn  measure- 
ments gives  the  length  for  all  horns  as  the 
"distance  from  the  tip  to  the  base,"  that 
is,  if  I  understand  correctly  the  explanation 
given  under  "Abbreviations  and  Signs." 
Such  a  measurement  for  all  deer  would  give 
the  height  of  the  antlers  probably  correctly 
enough,  but  certainly  would  give  no  idea 
of  the  length  of  the  beam,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  correct  length  of  the  horn. 
Height  and  length  are  totally  different  prop- 
ositions. The  tines  are  simply  branches, 
offshoots  from  the  beam  and  supported 
by  it,  often  at  a  right  angle,  certainly  so  in 
the  species  of  the  genera  Cervus,  Rang- 
ifer  and  Odontocoelus,  and  may  not  legiti- 
mately add  to  the  horn's  length,  which  is 
represented  by  the  beam.  Of  course  there 
are  abnormal  antlers  with  points  and  tines 
shooting  out  from  unexpected  places,  some 
of  which  from  their  unusual  positions  and 
eccentric  shapes  may  possibly  even  add 
to  the  length  of  the  horn,  as  it  may  be 
practically  impossible  to  tell  which  is  beam 
and  which  is  tine;  but  all  such  fanciful 
growths  cannot  be  brought  under  any  rule 
of  measurement,  and  stand  apart,  a  class 
by  themselves. 

In  animals  of  the  genera  mentioned 
above,  there  are  two  measurements  for 
length  of  antlers,  the  extreme  and  median 
lengths,  and  these  may  also  apply  to  spe- 
cies of  the  allied  family,  the  bovidae.  The 
first  of  these,  the  extreme  length,  is  that 
on  the  outside  of  the  beam  following  the 
curve  as  it  starts  from  the  burr,  or  when 


this  does  not  exist,  the  base  of  the  horn  at 
the  line  of  the  hair;  and  the  other,  the  me- 
dian length,  the  lesser  line  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  curve  starting  from  the  same  point. 
To  measure  from  the  base  of  the  horn  to 
the  tip  of  the  antler  in  a  straight  line  would 
no  more  give  the  length  of  the  horns,  than 
would  a  measurement  taken  from  two 
extreme  points  at  the  entrance  of  a  bay, 
give  the  extent  of  its  shore  line  inside 
those  points.  Extreme  width  is  a  measure- 
ment often  misleading  as  to  the  true  state 
of  the  case,  although  the  figures  given  are 
obtained  from,  the  usual  method  of  pro- 
cedure. And  the  following  is  what  often 
happens:  The  width  or  spread  of  horns 
is  the  greatest  distance  the  two  halves  of 
the  antlers  separate  from  each  other,  and 
this  is  sometimes  taken  from  the  beam  (as 
in  African  buffalo  or  antelope,  no  tines 
existing),  or  from  the  outside  of  tines 
standing  out  beyond  the  beam.  But  it 
happens,  more  often  than  is  imagined,  that 
a  single  tine  will  shoot  out  in  a  straight 
line  at  a  right  angle  from  the  outside  of 
the  beam,  and  reach  a  very  important 
number  of  inches  beyond  the  extreme 
spread  of  the  antlers  properly  considered. 
I  have  seen  such  a  formation  not  infre- 
quently on  moose  antlers,  especially  on 
those  of  the  Alaskan  moose.  Of  course 
the  tape  is  laid  from  the  extreme  point  of 
the  farther  beam  to  the  end  of  this  ab- 
normally placed  tine,  and  the  measure- 
ment is  given  as  the  antlers  spread.  This 
possibly  may  not  be  gainsaid,  but  it  is  mis- 
leading as  to  the  real  spread  of  the  antlers 
themselves,  and  such  a  measurement  when 
given,  should  be  explained  as  to  the  way  it 
was  obtained;  but  it  never  is.  Compara- 
tively small  antlers  by  the  possession  of 
some  unusually  placed  tines  are  thus 
enabled  to  claim  a  greater  so-called  spread 
than  could  be  credited  to  a  much  larger 
and  finer  pair  with  really  a  much  greater 
distance  between  the  beams,  or  natural 
spread.  Among  the  bovidse  or  hollow- 
horned  ruminants  such  as  buffalo,  ante- 
lope, sheep,  goats,  etc.,  there  is  never  any 
doubt  arising  as  to  the  real  spread  of  the 
horns,  since  there  are  no  tines  projecting 
from  any  portion  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  misconception  to  arise,  and  the 
methods  for  a  correct  measurement  are 
simple  and  should  be  unvarying. 

To  commence  with  the  deer  family  such 
as  our  common  white-tail  and  wapiti,  the 
circumference  of  the  burr  should  be  given, 
as  that  is  really  the  base  of  the  horn ;  then 
the  circumference  of  the  beam  just  above 
the  burr.  The  greatest  length  comes  next, 
measured  on  the  outside  of  the  beam  fol- 
lowing whatever  curves  may  exist;  then 
the  median  length  from  the  inside  of  the 
beam  if  desired;  but  this  measurement  is 
often  omitted.  The  spread  from  tip  to  tip 
can  then  be  given,  followed  by  the  greatest 
spread  of  the  antlers  if  any  exists  greater 
than  the  distance  between  tips,  but  it 
should  be  stated  if  this  is  taken  between 
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the  beams  or  along  outstanding  tines. 
Length  of  tines  is  often  interesting,  and 
when  this  is  given,  the  measurement,  if 
from  a  curved  tine  like  that  projecting  over 
the  face  of  the  wapiti,  should  be  taken 
from  underneath,  along  the  curve.  If  on 
the  contrary  the  tine  is  straight  like  the 
upright  ones  of  the  white-tailed,  or  mule, 
deer  and  their  relatives,  then  the  measure- 
ment should  be  taken  from  the  longest  side 
of  the  tine  where  it  starts  from  the  beam. 

Moose  antlers  cannot  be  measured  in  a 
similar  way,  at  least  in  all  respects,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  and  altogether  dif- 
ferent growth  and  shape;  and  the  spread 
apart  of  the  two  halves  and  the  width  of 
their  palmation,  together  with  the  number 
of  points  they  possess,  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  mere  length.  The  ex- 
tent and  breadth  of  the  brow-tine,  its 
length  and  palmation  both  in  the  moose 
and  caribou,  are  of  considerable  importance 
when  estimating  the  comparative  excel- 
lencies of  the  antlers  of  those  animals. 

The  horns  of  the  American  antelope,  like 
those  of  the  African  antelope  which  curve 
over  at  the  apex  in  the  form  of  a  hook, 
should  be  measured  for  length  from  be- 
hind, and  over  the  curve  to  the  tip;  but 
for  height,  from  the  base  of  the  horn  to 
the  top  of  the  curve  is  correct.  The  curve 
cannot  be  followed  in  the  horns  of  this 
species,  nor  the  length  accurately  measured 
from  the  front,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
shape,  the  flat,  broad  side  or  front  prong 
separating  this  front  line  from  the  rear 
and  longer  portion  with  the  hook,  and  pre- 
venting any  accurate  measurement  of  the 
length  of  the  entire  horn  from  being  taken 
on  that  edge.  The  extreme  width  is  fre- 
quently taken  between  the  small  front 
prongs,  the  hooked  ones  often  bending  in- 
ward so  much  that  the  space  between  them 
is  less  than  between  those  in  front. 

The  horns  of  the  African  antelope  are  of 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  that  a 
uniform  system  of  measurement  is  hardly 
practicable,  for  if  adopted  it  would  surely 
be  misleading  if  indeed  really  comprehen- 
sible. The  various  hartebeestes  with  their 
peculiar  curved,  irregular-shaped  horns, 
the  points  suddenly  bending  downward 
and  shooting  directly  backward  cannot  be 
measured  in  the  old  way  of  "length,"  "cir- 
cumference" and  "spread"  so  that  the  re- 
sult may  be  intelligible.  Too  much  is  left 
to  the  imagination.  One  naturally  asks 
was  the  length  taken  by  a  straight  line 
from  the  base  of  the  horn  to  the  tip  in  the 
rear,  and  if  so,  does  that  line  truly  give  the 
real  length,  and  does  the  distance  from 
tip  to  tip  give  the  maximum  spread  in  all 
cases?  We  know  indeed  it  does  not,  for 
the  outer  edge  of  the  maximum  curve  often 
surpasses  the  distance  between  the  tips. 
The  only  proper  way  to  measure  such  horns 
so  as  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
size  would  seem  to  be  to  give,  in  addition 
to  the  height  and  circumference,  the  length 
taken  along  the  maximum   curve,   and  the 


greatest  spread,  which  probably  in  many 
cases  wouldbe  found  to  exist  between  the  two 
halves  where  this  curve  was  the  greatest. 

The  species  of  koodos  with  their  beauti- 
ful spiral  horns  must  have  these  also 
measured  along  the  curve,  for  as  the  length 
of  a  crooked  river  is  never  obtained  by  cut- 
ting across  all  its  windings,  so  the  length  of 
these  horns  can  only  be  correctly  indicated 
by  following  the  spirals  from  base  to  tip 
along  their  edge.  The  height  is  indicated 
by  the  straight  line  from  the  base  to  the  tip. 

The  horns  of  the  Indian  blackbuck, 
Antilope  cervicapra,  should  be  measured  in 
the  same  way.  The  correct  length  of  the 
horns  of  the  various  gnus  or  wildebeestes 
with  their  peculiar  bosses  at  the  base,  can 
probably  be  most  easily  arrived  at  by  fol- 
lowing the  horn  on  its  central  line  from 
the  base  along  the  curve  to  the  tip.  The 
greatest  width  would,  of  course,  be  be- 
tween the  outer  edges  of  the  curve.  The 
horns  of  the  African  buffalo  have  a  method 
of  measurement  of  their  own.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  broad  base  cannot  be 
taken  any  more  easily  than  that  of  the 
gnus,  but  the  width  of  the  palm,  the  length 
on  top  and  along  curves  to  the  tip,  and  the 
distance  between  the  tips  can  be  accu- 
rately given.  The  horns  of  the  musk-ox 
must  be  measured  in  a  similar  way. 

From  what  has  then  been  written  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  to  obtain  an 
accurate  and  uniform  system  of  measure- 
ments of  the  many-shaped  antlers  and 
horns  of  the  different  species  possessing 
such  weapons  of  offense  and  defense,  a 
regular  method  of  procedure  must  be 
agreed  upon,  one  for  each  special  type  of 
horn,  so  that  the  results  obtained  may  be 
intelligible  to  all,  for  the  same  rules  cannot 
be  properly  applied  to  all  species ;  but  there 
must  be  certain  exceptions,  when  the  ant- 
lers of  the  cervidse  and  the  massive  horns 
of  the  African  buffalo  with  their  enormous- 
ly enlarged  and  flattened  bases,  are  consid- 
ered. With  such  species  as  these,  hardly 
any  measurement  can  be  taken  in  the  same 
way  unless  it  be  the  greatest  spread  as 
represented  between  the  tips,  or  between 
the  maximum  curve  of  the  two  halves  as 
the  beams  of  the  deer  antlers,  or  the  two 
horns  of  the  buffalo  lean  away  from  each 
other.  No  circumference  measurements 
at  the  base  are  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
horns  of  the  buffalo  and  kindred  types, 
and  the  length  must  be  taken  on  top  along 
the  curve,  while  that  for  the  deer's  antlers 
must  be  along  the  curve  of  the  beam  from 
beneath,  altogether  a  different  way  to  arrive 
at  a  similar  result.  At  present  when  horn 
measurements  are  given,  unless  the  way  in 
which  the  figures  were  obtained  is  explained, 
uncertainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
result  caused  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  method  employed  is  the  feeling  usually 
experienced  by  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  err  when  striving  for  a  cor- 
rect measurement  of  horns  and  antlers. 


THE  LATE  EDWYN  WILLIAM  SANDYS 

Naturalist,  sportsman,  author,  one-time  editor  of  this 
magazine,  Ed  Sandys  was  the  embodiment  of  sports- 
manly  spirit.  Few  had  such  thorough  knowledge  as  he 
of  shooting  and  fishing,  and  in  the  telling  of  it  none 
could  compare  with  the  sparkle  of  his  style. 

Outdoor  literature  suffers  a  severe  loss  in  the  un- 
timely death  at  forty-six  of  this  whole-souled,  nature 
lover. 
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E  talked  as  the  Pullman 
whistled  across  the  dunes, 
along  the  glossy  lagoon 
called  Indian  River.  The 
afternoon  sun  ripped 
through  the  palm  tops 
like  a  hot  cymbal,  and 
sand  streaked  and  slapped  the  windows  as 
if  a  desert  storm  raged  outside.  Scattered 
pines  gashed  by  turp  sappers  had  given 
way  to  twisted  live-oaks  dangling  whis- 
kery moss  in  the  hot  wind;  then  to  the 
stocky  palms  browned  by  frost — and  at 
each  change  this  east  coast  of  Florida 
grew  uglier. 

"  Beats  Arizona  sandstorms.  Not  an- 
other ride  for  me  like  this,  for  a  dozen 
Floridas,"  coughed  the  broker  from  Chi- 
cago on  his  first  trip  South. 

Our  thin,  bronzed  friend,  who  had  spent 
many  winters  in  his  lone  houseboat  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  observed  that  we  should 
have  taken  the  night  train  from  Jackson- 
ville, and  avoided,  by  breathing  it  in  our 
sleep,  the  sand  of  such  a  twelve-hour  run. 
"Is  bad,"  said  he,  stifling  a  choke.  Last, 
the  dust  was  stirred  by  the  voice  of  the 


bearded  geologist  on  a  vacation  from  the 
Smithsonian;   who  thus: 

"This  sandy,  coastal  plain,  comprising 
the  eastern  Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Florida, 
and  elevated  in  the  Later  Miocene,  never 
should  have  been  lifted  from  the  sea,  any- 
way. But  since  it's  here,  and  we're  here, 
let's  make  the  best  of  it.     Ha!   Ha!" 

(Why  are  geologists  incessantly  on  va- 
cations?) 

The  broker  gasped,  "These  oil  kings  done 
that,  when  they  built  all  these  hotels. 
They  advertised  and  made  railroad  folders, 
and  told  all  the  bald-heads,  and  gilt  youth, 
and  divor-says  of  Saint  Loois  and  Cincin- 
natter,  they  have  guitar,  and  it's  eighty  in 
the  shade  down  here,  though  like  as  not  to- 
morrow the  orange  groves  are  freezing  and 
the  sand  flies  on  the  jump  North  for 
warmth.  They've  made  an  American 
Rev-era.  I  approve.  I  believe  in  en- 
couraging home  industries  like  the  Amer- 
ican hotel  business  as  against  the  European 
article.  We  might  as  well  tie  our  tongues 
with  dust  as  Dago.  Just  like  up  around 
Aiken — steer  clear  of  Aiken,  young  man, 
it's    a    snob's    club — they    encourage   the 
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higher  education  by  giving  college  girls 
jobs  as  waitresses,  so  these  east  coast 
hotels,  putting  niggers  in  contact  with 
white  folks  as  waiters,  do  more  good  than 
Booker  Washington." 

Presto  change!  The  broker  was  most 
unfair.  He  had  seen  things  distortedly. 
We  rumbled  across  the  Lake  Worth  bridge, 
and  stopped.  We  stepped  from  the  station 
into  a  mile-long  hotel  corridor  of  white 
paint  and  pale  green  carpets,  blazing  with 
electricity.  Here  was  the  desert  oasis — 
Palm  Beach.  Soft  winds  fed  only  coolness 
and  the  crackle  of  frost-bit  palms  down 
the  bays  and  alcoves  of  that  corridor,  to  a 
thousand  glittering,  dustless  persons.  They 
rocked  in  wicker  chairs  to  daze  you;  played 
bridge  madly  (mostly  women);  dragged 
heavy  skirts  about  the  glassed  bazaars, 
handling  damascene  and  Persian  things 
made  up  York  State  and  elsewhere;  they 
chatted  under  palm  pots  filled  with  rain- 
bow lights  in  a  cafe  open  to  the  sky.  It 
was  very  pleasant.  They  dictated  letters 
to  their  brokers  (mostly  men  did);  sent  tel- 
egrams never  counting  the  words;  rushed 
to  buy  two-day-stale  city  newspapers; 
sneaked  off,  from  wives,  daughters  and 
experiments,  along  that  hypocrite's  alley  to 
the  bar.  Far  away  a  band  played  waltzes. 
Down  a  wide  stair  from  the  pavilion, 
a  gauzy  miss  rolled  Nebraska  "r-s"  to  the 
youth  that  tagged  behind:  "Say,  George, 
I'm  out  to  some  other  party  for  this  dance." 

Perhaps  I  distort.  But  persons  who 
fill  well  enough  the  sphere  of  their  social 
pretense  do  not  hold  the  eye,  and  in  public 
places  are  least  human  and  amusing.  Such 
inhabit  Palm  Beach  as  well,  and  though 
they  do  not  dwell  apart,  are  powerless  to 
modify  its  unique  air.  Here  too  were  the 
broker's  types — the  richest,  healthiest, 
most  irresponsible  from  every  village  of 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  souls  in 
our  broad-and-b  rand-new  land — vying 
with  one  another  as  only  can  Dodge  City 
challenge  Sioux.  Nor  do  they  typify.  You 
could  not  have  believed  a  place  existed  so 
cosmopolitan,  and  American — in  a  sense; 
in  whatever  sense  excessive  wealth  can  be 
cosmopolitan,  or  mid-winter  leisure  can  be 
American,  when  grasped  by  those  whose 
capacity  for  pleasure  is  less  than  their  de- 
sire, in  a  work-a-day  land  at  its  work-a-day 
season. 

At  Palm  Beach  you  see  eating  at  adjoin- 


ing tables  a  patent  medicine  Napoleon — 
his  forefinger  eagerly  elevated  to  his  fore- 
head, if  you  raise  yours  in  greeting — and 
the  glittering  New  York  hostess,  who  ac- 
cepts as  her  due,  but  with  annoyance,  the 
time-table  of  her  daily  life  in  the  Sunday 
supplement.  You  see  in  that  dining- 
room,  so  immense  food  is  chilled  in  transit 
from  the  pantry,  the  comfortable,  elderly 
sister-in-law  of  a  new-crowned  Kansas 
cattle-king.  She  has  made  one  leap  from 
the  wash-tub  into  diamonds  and  Palm 
Beach.  You  try  to  reckon  her  emotion  as 
the  brother  handed  her  her  ticket  South, 
and  credit  to  buy  in  the  hotel  booths  her 
white  silk  gown  and  the  brilliants  that 
adorn  it.  You  note  the  likeness  of  all  such 
elderly  Cinderellas,  and  imagine  the  joyous 
twinge  of  an  innocent  prisoner  released 
after  twenty  years.  We  are  an  adaptable 
people,  and  she  is  thoroughly  acclimated — 
to  Palm  Beach.  Only  a  queer  setness  to 
her  jaw,  and  a  complexion  suggesting 
steam,  reveal  that  she  has  fulfilled  a  na- 
tional ideal.  She  speaks  softly,  orders 
viands  with  great  indecision,  and  the  utter 
polish  of  her  manner  hides  her  good  and 
untamed  heart. 

Here  alone  in  all  America  can  she  gamble 
"decently";  that  is,  not  simply  play 
bridge,  but  roulette  and  such,  in  temples 
dedicated  particularly  to  chance.  One 
must  dwell  on  such  dreadful  sin  hereabout, 
since  how  can  we  claim  a  Riviera  without 
a  Monte  Carlo?  The  Florida  legislature 
allows  it,  for  a  proper  price,  and  in  proper 
hypocritical  fashion.  The  place  is  called 
the  "Beach  Club,"  run  by  two  brothers 
well-known  to  the  New  York  tenderloin 
and  several  district  attorneys.  Election 
to  membership  is  extremely  difficult.  The 
qualifications  are  a  dinner  coat,  and  an 
acquaintance  who  has  bucked  the  wheel 
in  the  "club"  at  least  once  before.  You 
enter  with  him,  sign  your  name  and  his  to 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  receive  a  yellow  "mem- 
bership" ticket,  "not  transferable,"  "to  be 
shown  when  requested,"  bearing  the  auto- 
graph of  the  clerk  at  the  desk.  A  book 
of  by-laws  tossed  at  you,  provides,  among 
much  Hoyle,  "No  gentleman  under  twenty- 
five  years  will  be  admitted  to  this  club." 
"Article  III,  Section  3,  regarding  even- 
ing dress,  will  be  waived  in  the  case  of 
members  taking  their  departure  on  evening 
trains." 
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My  ticket  is  numbered  2,167.  The  two 
Standard  Oil  hotels — the  larger  with  twelve 
hundred  rooms,  two  hundred  on  each  floor, 
and  a  length  of  seven  city  blocks — hold 
when  full  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
persons.  A  complete  change  of  order 
probably  comes  every  two  weeks.  Thus, 
during  the  winter  season  of  three  months, 
about  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  guests,  men, 
women  and  infants,  "belong"  to  this 
gambling  house.  The  good  oil  magnate 
who  owns  a  Parthenon-like  palace  and 
rides  Palm  Beach  for  his  hobby,  has  tried 
to  suppress  the  joint,  it's  said,  by  offering 
the  brothers  $350,000  a  season  to  stay 
away.  They  replied  that  if  molested  again, 
they'd  ruin  Palm  Beach.  The  good  mag- 
nate blinked  silently.  He  knew.  Dou- 
ceurs to  the  legislature  being  paid,  the 
brothers  are  about  $400,000  richer  for  ten 
weeks'  loitering  behind  the  Ionic  pillars  of 
their  white  pavilion.  The  younger  brother 
is  known  in  Alaska  and  Africa  in  the 
incognito  of  a  big-game  hunter. 

Little  play  goes  on  in  the  morning  after 
four  o'clock,  or  before  it  in  the  afternoon, 
when  tea  tables  are  crowded  on  the  veran- 
da and  in  the  cafe.  Against  tenderloin 
ethics,  you  must  pay  for  food  and  drink, 
and  a  price  for  quality  which  by  contrast 
attests  the  hotel  fare  Lucullian,  and  a  free 
lunch.  Toward  nine,  the  gilt  youth  and 
the  rest  trip  off  the  hotel  verandas,  dash 
noiselessly  through  hibiscus  gardens  in 
basket  hansoms  pedaled  by  negroes  at  one 
dollar  the  hour — and  a  half  more  for  tip  if 
you  would  not  be  insulted — along  the  white 
shell  road,  and  across  the  railway  track, 
which  is  the  Palm  Beach  deadline;  all  re- 
gardless of  the  sweet  moonlight  on  Lake 
Worth.  Beyond  the  track,  beside  rou- 
lette is  the  pigeon  club,  a  store  where  some- 
times negro  prize-fights  are  pulled  off,  the 
medicine  Napoleon's  cottage,  and  his 
island  dispensary  for  paw-paw  cocktails. 
Sitting  in  a  truck  on  the  rails,  and  chatting 
with  our  only  policeman,  is  such  a  fellow — 
unmistakable  are  the  fat,  furtive,  unshaven 
features — as  you  may  have  seen  cold 
nights,  before  the  Dowling  Law  was  passed, 
chatting  with  a  cop  before  the  wadded 
windows  of  houses  in  the  New  York  "pie 
belt."  His  brother  is  look-out  on  the 
pavilion  steps,  which  adjoin  the  rails. 

Within,  no  pale  croupier  with  waxen, 
spidery  fingers  rakes  in  the  last  louis  of  a 


Bourbon  princess,  or  scudi  of  a  ragged  duke, 
no  corridors  of  serpentine  and  marble  glit- 
ter upon  pale,  youthful  earls  of  Albion, 
fondling  a  pistol  in  their  shadows  to  the 
strains  of  Verdi  and  the  breathless  buzz  of 
ivories.  No!  The  red  coats  of  Neapolitan 
guitar  artists  from  Sixth  Avenue  lilt 
"Experience"  to  a  small  circular  chamber 
— the  "ball-room"  cf  the  by-laws — and 
the  lincrusta  frescoes  of  Ben  Hur  on  its 
Greek  architrave;  to  care-free  youths  from 
Pittsburg,  self-possessed  bridal  couples 
escaped  from  Buffalo,  grass-widows  from 
Chicago,  debutantes  from  New  York  who 
really  should  not  so  expose  themselves, 
and  brokers  out  of  everywhere. 

The  womankind  in  the  high  chairs,  el- 
bows on  the  green  baize,  crush  violets  on 
red  and  black,  fumbling  yellow  certificates 
in  gold  chain  reticules  with  the  same  in- 
genuous suspicion  you  see  when  they  pay 
nickels  on  a  street  car.  With  feminine 
instinct  to  forestall  a  secret,  they  often 
bet  too  late,  but  are  allowed  with  friendly 
condescension  from  their  bored  adversary 
in  a  black  mercerized  coat  buttoned  high, 
to  regain  the  chips.  Earth  knows  no  vis- 
ion more  human  than  a  woman  playing. 
A  large  manly  one,  with  a  red  nose,  wins; 
but  no  eye  glitters,  least  of  all  hers — save 
possibly  the  eye  of  a  Boston  bride  luxuriat- 
ing in  her  first  crime,  or  of  her  groom,  safe 
at  last  among  barbarians,  where  he  need 
not  lead  his  double  life.  A  creature  once 
youthful,  in  vivid  baby-blue  satin,  loses 
under  the  approving  eye  of  a  well-fed  hus- 
band from  Chicago,  leaning  upon  her 
shoulder.  A  steel-king,  with  retinue,  rolls 
from  table  to  table,  tossing  handfuls  of 
chips  anywhere,  breaking  the  $20  limit  for 
number  plays,  as  you  hear  an  awed  whisper 
that  for  So-and-so  the  house  always  sus- 
pends its  limit. 

If  any  one  is  risking  his  last  copper 
scudi,  he  never  could  betray  it;  and  it's 
cocoanuts  to  pecans  there's  not  a  pistol  in 
the  house.  Whoever  holds  enough  chips 
to  pay  his  hotel  bill,  has  a  stake  to  break 
the  bank;  and  who  has  not,  has  taken  the 
last  train  North.  Gambling  in  our  Monte 
Carlo,  please  you,  is  only  a  diversion;  we 
golden  Americans  do  not  need  to  take  it 
seriously;  just  for  fun,  we  do  it,  as  we  golf 
and  swim.  We'll  show  the  world,  if  noth- 
ing else,  how  to  win  and  lose  our  steely 
thousands    in    an    easy,    well-bred    way. 


Idling  in  the  sun  and  the  sand  on  the  beach. 


Watch  us  gamble  with  the  same  simple 
restraint    our    Puritan    and    Presbyterian 
forbears  showed  all  vice:  now,  how  can  it 
be  wrong? 
Of  course,    Pittsburg  ruled   the   roost. 


Academic  meddlers,  interested  in  our  na- 
tional destiny,  should  go  to  that  town  with 
Bertillon  tapes,  if  it  is  true  we  are  resem- 
bling the  more  mellow  Rome;  of  course,  not 
to  measure  the  smoke — who  could? — but 


Watching  a  baseball  game  between  the  hotel  guest  nines. 
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its  rising  generation,  if  ever  it  can  he  found 
at  home.  Rome,  be  it  wagered,  never  fos- 
tered youths  fulfilling  so  engagingly  the 
standards  of  a  ripe  and  cosmopolitan  world, 
as  these  hatched  according  to  our  most 
American  ideals — suddenly,  by  a  tariff  and 
amalgamation. 

They  are  out  roasting  and  mashing  their 
feet  on  the  asphalt  tennis  courts  by  the 
north  veranda  at  nine  next  morning. 
Elderly  gentlemen  in  scarlet  are  putting 
Scotch  liver-pills  all  over  the  lawns.  But 
life  here  centers  nowhere  in  the  great  out- 
doors, as  in  golf  at  Pinehurst,  auto  racing 
at  Ormond,  king-fishing  at  Miami.  Na- 
ture has  given  Palm  Beach  no  opportuni- 
ties for  sport  not  lavished  elsewhere.  Its 
charm  is  that  no  recreation  is  half-com- 
pulsory; so,  like  idleness  itself,  it  is  very 
human.  Pigeon-shooting,  least  virile  of 
all  games,  gauges  its  athletic  dejection. 
The  shooting  ground  is  modeled  exactly 
on  Monte  Carlo's — of  course — you  are  told 
with  unction;  and  as  the  green  trap  is 
drawn,  and  those  guileless  birds  imported 
especially  from  the  far  West,  strut  out,  a 
negro  hurls  a  cocoanut,  and  mister  pigeon 
sails  up  to  a  live  oak  with  a  "Ha!  Ha!"  for 
the  gunner. 

The  hotels'  ingenuity  in  amusements  is 
taxed  and  strained.  Now  your  landlord 
devises  a  ball  with  splendiferous  title,  a 
cake  walk,  a  fancy  swimming  contest;  then 
a  baseball  game  between  waiters,  at  which 
you  sit  like  a  Roman  watching  the  Ethio- 
pian struggle  in  the  arena.  Which  is  ath- 
letics, not  life,  and  better  appreciated 
from  the  railway  folders,  where  you  read 
of  the  fat  "cracker"  who  out  in  the  "jun- 
gle" wallows  about  in  four  feet  of  irujddy 
water,  holding  to  the  back  of  a  docile  big 
lizard  that  crawls  along  bottom  flipping 
his  drugged  tail;  as  the  "cracker"  shouts: 
"  Keep  away  f'm  hyar,  ladies,  an'  gents. 
This  feller's  like  nervous.  Some  boys 
come  around  las'  week  an'  knocked  aout 
some  o'  his  teeth." 

Toward  eleven,  a  single  row  of  canopied 
chairs  on  the  steep  beach  watches  loitering 
bronzed  life-savers  who  do  duty  on  the 
Jersey  coast  in  summer,  gamblers,  golfers 
and  all,  transformed  into  sleeveless  stripes 
or  hired  blue,  getting  the  right  side  of  their 
faces  and  their  right  shoulders  burned  by 
the  southering  sun.  At  noon  the  band 
plays  on  the  veranda  of  the  nearer  hotel. 


It's  (he  crowded  time  for  the  pre-prandial 
Martini  and  is  very  exciting. 

This  caravansary  reproves  the  abandon 
of  its  neighbor,  being  typical  of  the  many 
quieter  resorts  along  the  coast.  It's  almost 
what  the  summer  slang  of  the  Maine  coast 
calls  an  "old  maid's  paradise."  I  sat  on 
its  blank  verandas  one  afternoon.  Along 
trips  a  little  bird-like  woman  in  black, 
with  spectacles,  a  book  in  her  hand.  She 
tackles  a  group  of  black-silk  old  maids. 
She  intimates  that  she  is  a  revivalist,  the 
widow  of  a  celebrated  parson,  and  won't 
you  please  buy  her  adventures  in  all  our 
American  Gomorrahs,  at  $2?  "It's  dedi- 
cated to  the  souls  saved  at  our  meetings," 
she  peeps.  "Are  you  here  for  the  entire 
season?  Have  you  a  home  in  New  York 
City?  I  lived  in  New  England  four  years, 
but  my  home  is  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
though  I  was  born  in  Virginia.  .  .  . 
Yes,  $2,  sister.  .  .  .  I'm  so  surprised 
to  see  the  Atlantic,  my  dear  Pacific's  so 
much  bluer.  .  .  .  Thank  you.  Your 
name,  please?  You'll  see,  I  wrote  the 
preface  myself." 

Old  Maid — Mary  P.  Jenkins. 

Soul-Saver—  And  how  do  you  spell  it? 

!      !      ! 

5.  5. — The  Jenkinses  we  knew  came  originally 
from  Massachusetts. 

0.  M . — Ours  are  from  Ohio. 

S.  S. — 1  know  a  great  many  Ohio  people. 

0.  M . — Our  Jenkinses  are  all  settled  in  Balti- 
more. 

S.  S. — I've  spoken  in  a  great  many  churches 
there.  I  was  General  Dixie's  guest  just  after 
the  war.  It  was  very  pathetic.  Good-by;  and 
if  we  never  meet  here  again,  we  shall  on  the 
other  side. 

Maybe  our  Riviera  is  only  papier  mache, 
but  could  you  hear  that  at  Monte  Carlo? 
We  are  an  imitative  people,  and  Florida 
for  the  northerner  is  still  half-baked  and 
transitory.  Doesn't  that  old  lady  attest 
the  germ  of  a  real  American  playground 
down  there?  Let  Europe  sit  up  and  stare 
w  hen  Chautauqua  opens  a  winter  school  on 
Lake  Worth,  opposite  the  "club." 

St.  Augustine  is  more  mellow.  The 
railway  folders  have  not  boomed  it  .lately. 
Palm  Beachers  pass  it  swiftly,  complain- 
ing it  is  too  slow,  though  nice  for  invalids 
and  children,  whom  you  see  sitting  in  the 
sunny  Spanish  courtyard  of  the  big  hotel, 
avoiding  the  prickers  on  the  century  plants. 
Sailing  is  good,  and  a  yacht  club  scatters 
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white  canvas  about  the  lighthouse  that 
stands  up  like  a  stick  of  twisted  black  and 
white  candy  across  the  quiet  water. 
"Palm  Beach  is  very  swift,"  say  the  flan- 
neled  salts,  "you've  got  to  have  lots  of 
money  to  run  with  the  swells  down  there." 
Oh,  1  don't  know.  The  noiseless  wheel 
has  been  known  to  turn  in  the  Zoroyada 
Club,  there  in  the  oldest  city  of  America. 

When  we  were  less  frivolous  and  de- 
lighted in  scenery  and  historical  associa- 
tion more  than  in  sport  and  play,  the  old 
fort  and  the  mossy  statues  on  the  Plaza  de 
la  Constitucion  were  something  of  a  draw- 
ing card.  Nowadays,  every  child  has  seen 
quite  enough  of  those  old  stone  gates  at 
St.  Augustine  pictured  in  every  geography, 
and  grows  to  class  them  with  his  struggles 
in  the  rule  of  three.  And  you  can't  feel 
oriented  from  the  big  city,  when  you  see, 
as  you  do,  a  tiny  red  auto-car  on  the  side- 
walk, labeled,  "Seeing  St.  Augustine,  $1." 
This  you  can  do  from  the  postoffice  steps. 
The  town  has  the  tiny,  toy-like,  severe- 
white  stucco  of  small  West  Indian  towns, 
but  enlivened  by  Persian  bazaars,  "Cor- 
dova" hat  stores,  and  "Ask  Mr.  Foster." 

Yet  I  share  hopes  of  its  regeneration. 
Sitting  one  day  in  the  Alcazar  cafe,  I  saw 
the  town  marshal  (so  said  the  blue  cap  of 
his  uniform)  conferring  with  a  comfortable- 
looking  blonde  as  to  some  side  business 
venture — real  estate,  most  likely.  At  the 
next  table,  twelve  elderly  women  in 
wristers  and  black  alpaca  were  discussing 
how  bread  should  be  baked,  and  the  cold- 
water  cure  for  dyspepsia,  with  the  elderly 
deacon  of  their  Indiana  home.  They  sat 
over  tea  and  eggs,  but  the  deacon — he 
looked  like  a  deacon,  anyway — was  drink- 
ing beer.  And  it  was  breakfast  time.  And 
it  was  Sunday!  Verily,  a  prosperous  fu- 
fure  for  St.  Augustine  is  assured,  spite  of 
the  mud-flats  along  the  golf  course. 

It  were  pleasant,  but  impossible,  to  stop 
off  at  every  omelet  souffle  station  of  the 
East  Coast  Railway,  take  every  steamer  up 
the  jungle  creeks  and  search  for  moccasins 
dangling  on  the  live-oaks;  penetrate  the 
soggy  Everglade,  where  the  noble  Seminole 
in  perfect  communism  and  loathful  of  negro 
miscegenation,  visits  secret  justice  on  the 
unsocial  of  his  tribe,  or  ties  to  a  tree  the 
hairy  panther  for  the  gun  of  the  young 
man  in  puttees;  to  hear  the  negro  of 
Bellair  cry  "Day  dey  blow"  at  the  mighty 


tarpon  rising  in  the  waters  of  the  Gulf, 
or  view  the  historic  rocking-chairs  of  the 
big  old  hotel  at  Tampa  where  the  history 
of  our  last  and  greatest  war  was  writ.  But 
much  of  our  Riviera  is  unique  in  being 
miles  away  from  any  water  whatever. 

From  Florida  to  South  Carolina  is  like 
leaping  from  Narragansett  to  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.  At  Camden,  for  instance,  dis- 
creetly gather  they  who  would  bore  our 
old  friend  the  broker,  and  find  place  on  the 
index  expurgatorius  of  Palm  Beach,  as 
would  the  Pittsburgers  and  Iowans  find 
themselves  on  Camden's.  You  may  buy 
your  limited  ticket  in  New  York  and  travel 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  South  with- 
out hearing  one  "hyar,"  unless  you  go  to 
Camden.  The  tourist  has  not  effaced  the 
befo'  de  wo'  spirit,  and  the  self-conscious- 
ness  which  in  summer-time  New  England 
bars  mingling  of  rich  visitor  and  poor 
native,  does  not  exist.  East  from  the  big 
hotel  wanders  a  line  of  cottages  along  the 
ridge  where  Greene  and  Cornwallis  fought, 
and  the  association  finds  place  in  the  hearts 
of  the  stranger  within  them.  In  one,  with 
high,  white-washed  basement  and  ill- 
painted  veranda,  dwells  a  whiskered 
southern  colonel,  and  in  the  next  a  poet 
and  family  from  Staten  Island,  recovering 
their  health.  And  they  chat  on  one 
another's  lawn,  as  the  tree-toads  gossip 
in  February  and  the  mocking-birds  and 
thrushes  sing.  At  dances,  appear  the  Sal- 
mon boys'  of  Salmon  Bros.,  grocers,  but 
sprung  from  rebel  and  revolutionary 
warriors,  till  the  war  brought  ruin  and  no 
reparation  for  the  slaves  the  North  stole. 
This  morning  in  linen  dusters  they  have 
handed  eggs  across  the  counter;  to-night 
they  dance  gracefully  in  plain  sack  suits, 
and  you  feel  ashamed  of  conventions  de- 
creeing that  you  dress.  It  is  very  pleasant 
and  homely.  Somewhere  in  our  land  some 
persons  do  live  up  to  our  old  traditions 
of  democracy.  Next  day  mother  and 
father  Salmon,  in  the  clothes  of  many 
winters  past,  jog  by  in  their  buggy  all  out 
of  plumb. 

Mist  confuses  the  ragged  tops  of  the 
pines  growing  bluer  and  denser  in  the  dis- 
tance, welding  into  the  horizon.  A  mile 
from  the  historic  ridge  sleeps  the  town 
among  magnolias  fragrant  in  March. 
White-pillared  porticoes  and  box  walks 
stare  with  the  pathetic  look  of  a  dead  age, 
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but  very  modernly  say,  "All  this  novel 
stulV  you  read,  of  the  noble  Northerner  and 
fair  Southerner  torn  apart  by  the  passion 
of  secession  is  no  dream.  1  am  the  very 
porch  they  ioved  upon,  when  mammy 
made  hoe-cakes  keeping  watch  for  spies, 
and  comrade,  whom  papa  would  have  shot 
at  sight,  was  hid  in  the  pone  barrel  in  the 
cellar."  And  Saturday  afternoon  into  the 
quaint  village  square  and  its  two  emporia, 
tumble  all  the  country  folk — three  blacks 
to  one  white  in  this  county — in  ox-cart  and 
buggy;  a  mule  hitched  up  with  a  cow,  a 
goat  with  a  horse;  the  blacks  for  purple 
calico,  the  whites  for  Hour  and  candles. 

Camden  plays  polo;  not  Newport  or 
Lakewood  polo,  but  on  the  large  loose- 
jointed  southern  pony,  which  does  well 
enough  even  in  contest  with  Aiken.  They 
are  ridden  by  young  men  who  have  dropped 
out  of  the  stressful  life  up  North  without 
your  missing  them;  come  to  think  of  it, 
they're  the  sort  that  inevitably  must  have 
done  so,  just  fitted  to  live  on  fair  means  in 
their  lodges  here  among  the  pines.  You 
meet  one  or  two  of  the  other  sex  who  have 
been  "out"  some  years,  and  you  should 
expect  to  be  at  least  in  Aiken;  but  they 
tell  you  they  are  traveling  for  their  health, 
and  carefully  have  avoided  the  Newport 
of  the  South.  You  see  a  college  athlete 
who  has  come  to  a  wholesome  place,  to 
begin   training  under  few  temptations. 

The  further  North  you  go,  the  more  the 
hygienic  excuse  is  urged  for  loafing  in  mid- 
winter. You  meet  a  stray  "lunger"  or 
two,  deceiving  a  hotel  with  a  "dry"  case. 
Or,  traveling  a  little  south  from  Richmond, 
the  busy  man  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment will  ask  what  you're  getting  over. 
He  has  a  bunch  of  golf-sticks,  and  is  out 
only  for  the  week-end.  Of  course,  he  is 
bound  for  Pinehurst,  which  likes  to  con- 
sider itself  the  St.  Andrews  of  America. 

It  is.  A  Boston  man,  neither  a  Lawson 
nor  a  copper  aristocrat,  has  pitched  four 
hotels,  countless  cottages  and  a  big  electric 
power  plant  on  the  sandy  summit  of  a  pine 
upland,  in  the  center  of  a  king's  labyrinth 
of  putting  greens.  He  makes  soda-water 
fountains,  and  very  good  ones;  yet  you 
can't  help  thinking  that  had  public  taste 
never  swung  to  vanilla  and  strawberry,  we 
might  never  have  had  a  St.  Andrews;  and 
if  it  should  swing  away,  coons  might  soon 
be  frisking  about  its  broad  verandas  and 


rabbits  be  burrowing  in  the  oak  scrub  sand 
by  electric  light.  So  lure's  to  his  never 
failing,  if  only  he'll  furbish  up  that  trolley 
line  you  have  to  take  to  the  junction,  so 
you  don't  miss  your  train  every  time  you 
break  away  to  something  more  thrilling 
than  golf. 

In  each  hotel  before  luncheon  the  golf 
herd  assembles  outside  the  dining  room 
door,  and  presses  through  for  its  jricandeau 
de  veau  aux  petits  -pois,  like  an  excursion 
crowd  at  the  gates  in  a  railway  station. 
Golf  gives  such  an  appetite!  At  table  your 
friend  of  the  smoking  car,  observing  the 
hall-mark  on  his  fork,  exclaims,  "Makes 
his  own  table  silver  1  see  in  the  same  fac- 
tory as  the  fittings  for  his  swell  fountains. 
That's  a  good  idea!"  And  you  wonder 
whether  the  Greek  by  his  little  sales-table 
before  the  fireplace  in  the  lobby  gets  his 
gun-metal  match  boxes  and  sleeve  links 
from  the  fountain  factory,  and  if  the  Syrian 
in  Parlor  A  buys  his  table  covers  and 
kimonos  from  the  same  house  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  as  does  the  magnate  of 
Palm  Beach.  You  see  no  such  grand  dis- 
plays at  Camden. 

Luncheon  over,  in  the  corridor  wags  a 
wilderness  of  wicker  rockers,  containing 
the  elderly  relatives  of  the  elderly  golfers, 
holding  tightly  to  embroidery  frames. 
Young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  lacking, 
though  a  corner  of  the  hall  is  a  veritable  ga- 
rage of  baby  carriages — now  you  never  saw 
a  baby  carriage  at  Palm  Beach.  Four 
mesdames  in  black  alpaca  pass;  one  sits 
down  and  unfolds  the  pamphlet  in  her 
hand,  "The  Bee-Sting  Cure  for  Rheuma- 
tism." Opposite,  rocks  a  thin,  clean- 
shaven young  man  in  a  collar  buttoning  at 
the  back.  It  has  cost  his  Ohio  parish- 
ioners something  to  send  him  on  this  va- 
cation, but  Jehosophat! — while  they  were 
about  it,  why  didn't  they  send  him  to 
Palm  Beach?  Think  of  the  sermon  themes 
to  be  culled  there!  His  mother — or  is  it 
his  wife? — is  with  him,  in  a  tartan  silk 
waist,  and  her  daughters  in  homely  brown 
and  spectacles.  The  one  sixteen-year-old 
boy  in  the  house  buzzes  from  chair  to  chair, 
calling  every  one  of  the  other  sex  by  her 
first  name,  as  attentive  to  eighteen  as 
thirty-eight.  He's  just  at  that  age;  he  is 
petted  and  he  likes  it — shame  his  mother 
for  keeping  him  out  of  school ! 

Time  for   afternoon   golf.    The  female 
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orchestra  strikes  up  a  slow  cavatina,  and 
the  embroidery  frames  emigrate  to  listen  in 
the  ball-room.  Elderly  men  with  thin 
legs  and  gray  in  their  beards — you  may 
have  seen  some  in  the  Cosmos  Club,  Wash- 
ington, others  in  the  Atheneum,  Boston — 
totter  to  the  green  golf-club  and  the  flock 
of  lawn  steam-rollers  piloted  by  negroes. 
The  youth  and  his  friends  step  off  the 
porch  to  engage  in  what  the  over-taxed 
ingenuity  of  the  soda-water  proprietor  has 
bulletined  as  "gymkhana."  Stable  men 
lead  horses  round  and  round  the  ring  off 
the  west  veranda,  while  the  boy  and  his 
girls — in  divided  skirts — try  not  to  drop 
the  egg  each  holds  extended  in  a  table- 
spoon; till  some  one  wins  the  plated  mug 
that  has  delighted  the  patrons  of  the  candy 
counter  for  a  week.  It's  just  the  same  at 
Lake  Placid,  or  Banff,  in  June.  We're  a 
tiny  country. 

After  all,  we  are  a  plain  people.  We 
have  none  of  the  more  amusing  vices.  Ours 
are  the  simple  ones,  and  they  do  not  possess 
us  malignantly.  Pinehurst  does  not  even 
boast  a  bar,  and  not  once  in  the  huge  din- 
ing hall  at  Palm  Beach  have  I  seen  a  scotch 
and  soda.  We  are  purse-proud,  snobbish, 
provincial,  bourgeois;  we  are  consciously 
refined  and  unconsciously  vulgar.  We 
boast  that  only  on  the  Florida  east  coast 
in  all  America  may  woman  play  roulette 
uncompromised.  We  are  good-natured. 
Worst,  we  are  gregarious  and  imitative. 
We  flock. 

The  South  is  a  new  play-ground,  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  evolution.     The  places 


you  visit  are  still  determined  too  much  by 
the  man  that  writes  the  hotel  pamphlet. 
Our  nation  of  workers  is  new  to  winter 
recreation;  we  still  go  at  it  a  little  guiltily, 
not  understanding  quite  what  we  want,  or 
the  resources  of  the  southern  country.  It 
is  not  a  natural  recreation  ground,  like  the 
northern  coast  and  mountains  in  summer, 
Colorado  or  California.  The  climate  is 
tricky;  the  landscape  is  not  naturally 
beautiful.  So  our  taste  for  it  has  devel- 
oped late  in  our  civilization,  along  with  its 
luxuries  and  perversities.  Maybe  to  take 
an  outing  is  degenerate  anyway,  though 
pleasure  in  the  open  air,  like  all  kinds  of 
sin,  is  surely  only  a  relative  vice. 

Dixie  is  still  rather  primeval  for  the  man 
with  a  day  off  in  February,  just  as  New 
England  in  summer  was  misunderstood 
forty  years  ago  when  vacations  were  first 
recognized  as  the  worker's  divine  right; 
before  we  found  that  your  own  river,  own 
hut,  own  preserve  in  then  undiscovered 
Canada  was  far  cheaper  and  pleasanter 
than  the  hotel.  The  resorts  of  to-day,  ten 
years  hence  will  be  forgotten,  as  they  were 
unknown  ten  years  ago.  Florida  will  be 
more  generally  populated,  in  fishing-club 
and  house-boat;  the  Carolinas  with  hunts- 
men on  preserves;  more  Aikens.  where 
hotels  do  not  count,  will  grow.  To-day, 
you  see  too  many  Saratogas  of  thirty  years 
ago.  The  seven-city-block  hotel  at  Palm 
Beach  may  be  a  cotton  mill,  for  even  now 
life  there  is  at  an  unstable  equilibrium. 
We  shall  enjoy  ourselves  more,  and  then 
still  more. 
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WINKLER   ASHORE 


IX.— THE   SEA-SERPENT 


BY   GOUVERNEUR   MORRIS 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    FREDERIC    DORR    STEELE 


|T  makes  me  mad,"  said 
Winkler,  "to  think  how 
sailors  is  given  the  lie. 
Of  course  there's  sea- 
serpints.  Dozens  of  'em. 
Dozens  of  sober  men 
has  seed  them,  and  told 
about  them  and  bin  called  liars.  Dozens 
of  sober  men  has  seed  them,  and  not  told 
about  them.  And  that  proves,  sir,  that 
it  takes  more  than  soberness  to  make 
a  man  wise.  But  do  you  think  sailors 
that  knows  their  business,  that  knows 
the  sea,  don't  believe?  There's  not  one 
sailor  in  a  hundred  that  don't  believe 
in  .sea-serpints.  Look  at  me.  1  could 
tell  anecdotes  that  would  make  the  hair 
rise  to  its  feet  on  the  heads  of  able  sea- 
men. But  you'd  only  laugh,  sir — behind 
your  hand.  That's  why  I  only  tells  you 
things  that  anybody  could  believe.  Will  I 
tell  you  about  the  sea-serpint  I  saw  with 
my  two  eyes?  What's  the  use?  If  I  told 
you  about  a  two-headed  shark,  you'd  be- 
lieve. If  I  told  you  about  a  blue  gull, 
you'd  believe.     If  I  told  you  about  pirates, 

you'd  believe " 

"You've  never  tried  me  with  a  sea- 
serpent,  Winkler,"  I  said.  "So  it's  not 
fair  to  judge  me  in  advance.  But  I'll  tell 
you  this  in  confidence — Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  man  named  Kipling?" 
"Seaman,  sir?" 

"He's  that,  too,"  I  said,  "but  he's  been 
and  is  other  things.  He's  a  jack  of  all 
trades — now  he's  a  sailor,  now  a  soldier. 
Then  he'll  take  a  turn  at  engineering  and 
build  a  ship  or  a  bridge;  or  turn  farmer 
and  breed  horses,  or  turn  musician  and 
sing  songs— and  all  those  things  he  does 
better  than  anybody  else." 


"Puts  me  in  mind  of  Farallone,"  said 
Winkler.  "He'd  bin  all  that.  But  you 
was  saying?" 

"I  was  saying,"  said  I,  "that  this  man 
once  told  me  a  story — me  and  some  others 
— about  a  sea-serpent.  It  came  up  from 
the  very  deepest  part  of  the  sea,  thrown 
up  by  an  earthquake,  and  it  was  the  color 
of  the  gray  ooze  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  blind,  and  had  long  white  feelers,  and 
barnacles  and  shells  stuck  over  it,  and  he 
made  it  seem  so  real  that  I've  always  be- 
lieved in  that  kind  of  a  sea-serpent.  Some- 
times I  dream  of  it,  sticking  its  blind  head 
out  of  the  fog,  and  it  gives  me  the  horrors." 

" Did  it  come  in  a  fog,  sir?"  asked  Wink- 
ler anxiously. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "it  was  in  the  tropics, 
and  when  the  earthquake  pushed  the  cold 
deep  water  up  to  the  hot  air  a  fog  was 
formed." 

"Mine  came  in  a  fog,  too,"  said  Winkler. 
"  But  it  were'n't  white,  nor  blind,"  he 
added,  a  little  disappointedly.  "It  were 
more  eel  color;  but  it  had  barnacles  stuck 
to  it,  same  as  Kipling's.  Did  his  raise 
hell?" 

"No,"  said  I.  "It  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, and  its  mate  was  hurt  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  died,  and  the  whole  thing  made 
you  feel  more  unhappy  than  frightened — 
perhaps  a  little  of  both." 

"Mine,"  said  Winkler,  "raised  all  kinds 
of  hell  before,  then,  and  after — and  it 
weren't  in  no  tropic  out-o'-the-way  place, 
it  were  right  off  Sandy  Hook  in  the  track 
of  liners.  We  was  hove  to,  by  reason  of  the 
fog,  which  were  thick  and  smoky.  There 
weren't  no  sea  runnin',  only  a  big,  quiet 
ground-swell.  Near  or  far  there  was  no 
noise    except,   fog-horns,    and    there   was 
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whole  minutes  when  you  didn't  hear  none 
o'  them.  There  was  whole  minutes  when 
you  didn't  hear  nothin'.  In  the  midst  o' 
one  o'  them  quiet  spells,  me  and  Brainie 
M'Gan  and  a  feller  named  I  lodge,  who  was 
leanin'  over  the  rail  spittin'  and  conversin', 
hears  a  kind  of  long  fizzin'  noise,  like 
steam  escapin',  followed  by  a  noise  like 
little  waves  breakin'  on  a  beach. 

'"What  do  you  make  that  out  to  be?' 
says  Brainie. 

'"Sounds  like  steam  escapin','  says  I, 
'and  a  rock  puttin'  its  nose  above  water 
at  the  same  time.' 

"There  ain't  no  rocks  hereabouts,'  says 
Brainie. 

"'Maybe  it's  the  sea-serpint  hissin',' 
says  Hodge. 

"'  Young  feller,'  says  I,  'don't  you  know 
no  better  than  to  invite  happenings?  You 
leave  sea-serpints  alone  and  they'll  leave 
you  alone,'  says  1. 

"We  didn't  hear  nothin'  but  fog-horns 
for  some  time,  and  then  a  dory  come  out 
o'  the  fog  and  passed  close  to  us.  She  were 
half  full  of  fish  and  a  man  were  takin'  his 
time  rowin'  her.  He  made  slow  way  of  it 
by  reason  o'  the  tide  headin'  him. 

'"Hurry  up  there,'  sings  Brainie,  'or 
you'll  get  left.' 

"The  feller  turns  his  head  sideways  and 
grins,  but  don't  say  nothin'  by  reason  of 
needin'  his  breath  to  row  with,  and  then 
he  an'  his  dory  slips  off  into  the  fog. 

"'There's  that  damned  noise  again,'  says 
Brainie.     '  Listen ! ' 

"We  listens,  sir,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  sir, 
out  o'  the  fog  there  comes  a  screetch  like  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  make. 

"We  looks  at  each  other,  and  shivers. 

"'That  weren't  no  pretty  noise,'  says 
Brainie. 

"Then  the  captain  pokes  his  head  up  the 
hatchway. 

"'Who's  yellin','  says  he. 

"'Right,  sir,'  says  Brainie.    'Look  boys.' 

"We  looks,  and  there  were  the  dory 
driftin'  down  on  us,  empty.  She  drifted 
so  close  that  Brainie  made  out  to  reach  her 
with  a  boat-hook.  There  were  a  piece 
gone  from  her  side,  sir,  as  big  as  a  straw 
hat.  It  looked  like  it  had  bin  bit  out. 
And  you  mind,  sir,  she'd  bin  half  full  o' 
fish?  Well,  there  weren't  a  one  left.  The 
man  were  gone  and  the  fishes  was  gone. 
We  tells  the  captain. 


"'H'm,'  says  he,  lookin'  scared,  'what 
the  hell!' 

"The  fish  is  gone,'  says  Brainie,  'but 
they  left  their  smell.' 

''Ugh,'  says  the  captain,  holdin'  his 
nose,  'they  have  that!' 

"  1  tell  you,  sir,  the  stink  o'  fish  about 
that  dory  most  turned  me  sick,  and  it  were 
the  same  with  the  others. 

"'That  dory  must  be  hundreds  o'  years 
old,'  says  the  captain,  'and  full  o'  rotten 
fish  all  the  time.  Sing  out,  all  of  you; 
maybe  the  man  ain't  drowned  and  we  can 
save  him.' 

"Then  we  all  sings  out.  And  then  we 
listens. 

"The  answer,  sir,  come  from  over  our 
heads,  and  were  like  the  burstin'  of  a  steam 
pipe.  We  ducks,  turns  and  looks  up. 
And  there,  sir,  forty  foot  in  the  air,  dartin' 
between  the  masts,  were  a  snake's  head, 
stuck  to  a  long,  shinin'  body  that  come 
with  one  curve  out  o'  the  sea.  The  snake's 
mouth  were  open  and  1  seed  rows  of  white 
teeth  bent  toward  its  throat,  and  a  tongue 
that  buzzed  like  a  fly's  wings.  And  I 
smelted  the  breath  that  come  out  o'  that 
mouth,  sir,  and  it  were  the  smell  of  millions 
of  fish,  dead,  buried  and  dug  up.  Then, 
sir,  the  head  drops  in  the  middle  of  us.  I 
fetches  a  screetch  and  falls  backwards, 
shuttin'  my  eyes.  I  opens  them  in  a  sec- 
ond, and  sees  Hodge  half  mast  high,  cross- 
wise in  the  snake's  jaws,  like  a  stick  in  a 
dog's  mouth.  Then  him  and  the  snake 
sv/ings  outboard  and  sinks  into  the  sea. 


'There  were  the  dory  driftin'  down  on  us  empty.' 
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"Me  and  Brainie  and  the  captain  picks 
ourselves  up  and  clings  together  like 
drunken  men,  whimperin'  and  sobbin'. 
And  after  a  minute  we  crawls  below  and 
begins  to  drink  like  fishes. 

"Then  we  hears  a  voice  hailin'  for  help. 

'"Go  and  see  what  that  is,  M'Gan/  says 
the  captain. 

"Brainie  takes  two  steps,  and  stops. 

"'  1  can't,'  says  he. 

"'I'll  go,'  says  the  captain.  And  he 
steps  into  his  cabin  and  comes  out  with  a 
revolver. 

'"I'll  go  too,'  says  Brainie. 

"We  goes  on  deck,  and  there,  sir,  were 
Hodge  climbin'  inboard  over  the  rail.  His 
clothes  was  all  in  streamers,  and  he  were 
drippin'  brine,  and  he  smelt  like  a  dead 
fish. 

"'Get  me  a  drink/  says  he. 

"We  goes  below,  and  drinks  more.  We 
drinks  for  maybe  an  hour.  Then  the  cap- 
tain says: 

"'What  happened,  Hodge?' 

"'For  the  love  of  God,'  says  Hodge, 
'don't  ask  me.     I  don't  know.'     And  for 


a  long  time  he  wouldn't  answer,  though 
we  plies  him  with  questions.  Then  he 
says: 

"'Captain,'  he  said,  'if  I  thought  you'd 
believe  me,  I'd  tell  you  what  happened.' 

"'My  God/  says  the  captain,  'I'd  be- 
lieve anything — now.' 

"'So  would  Brainie  and  me,'  says  I. 

"'Well,'  says  Hodge,  'then  I'll  tell  you. 
I  were  swallered  and  give  up.' 

"And  that  were  all  he'd  ever  say.  He 
were  a  changed  man  after  that  day — never 
himself  again.  Fretty  soon  he  quit  the 
sea,  and  went  to  farmin'  in  Arizona,  and 
the  last  I  heard  of  him  he  were  bit  by  a 
rattlesnake  and  died." 

"Well,  Winkler,"  I  said,  "did  the  cap- 
tain write  down  about  the  sea-serpent  in 
his  log?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Winkler,  "he'd  of  bin 
fired  by  the  owners  if  he  had." 

"That's  true,"  I  said. 

"Was  that  the  only  one  you  ever  saw?" 
I   asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Winkler.  "But  they're 
common  enough  in  some  places." 


A    FRANTIC    LITTLE    SPIDER 


I  GATHERED  an  apronful  of  chips  and 
A  put  them  upon  the  fire.  Among  the 
tiny  pieces  of  wood  and  bits  of  dead  leaves 
still  remaining  in  my  apron  I  found  a  pure 
white  sac  containing  the  eggs  of  a  spider. 
Not  wishing  to  wantonly  destroy  even  the 
germs  of  harmless  life,  I  laid  the  tiny  sac 
aside  and  resumed  my  household  duties. 

Perhaps  it  was  ten  minutes  later  that  I 
observed  a  large  brown  spider  running 
frantically  over  my  apron.  I  laid  the  eggs 
down  before  her  and  she  instantly  caught 
up  the  sac  and  held  it  beneath  her  body 
with  her  small  short  limbs,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly supplied  by  nature  for  that  pur- 
pose, being  too  short  to  reach  the  ground 


when  the  spider  is  standing  on  her  six 
longer  legs.  Having  obtained  her  treasure, 
she  rested  quietly  upon  my  outstretched 
apron.  I  went  to  the  door  and  attempted 
to  shake  her  off,  but  the  sac  was  dislodged 
and  she  immediately  became  as  frantic  as 
before.  The  sac  being  given  her  again, 
she  became  calm,  and  when  I  at  last 
induced  her  to  take  a  position  on  the 
ground  she  rested  there  immovable,  but 
clung  tightly  to  her  precious  charge  as  long 
as  I  watched. 

Surely  the  maternal  instinct  is  as  strong 
in  this  running  spider  as  in  many  of  Na- 
ture's creatures  we  credit  with  more  intel- 
ligence, Hattie  Washburn. 


BEHIND    THE    SCENES 

BY   CHARLES    BELMONT    DAVIS 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    HY.    S.    WATSON 


THAT  mysterious  region,  generally 
known  as  "behind  the  scenes,"  in 
'this  country  at  least,  is  a  work- 
shop— a  work-shop  sometimes  black  as  a 
coal-hole;  sometimes  aflame  with  color  as 
gorgeous  as  a  summer  rainbow;  but  after 
all  a  work-shop. 
The  greenrooms 
of  the  palmy 
days,  where  the 
artists  were  sup- 
posed to  take 
their  leisure  and 
to  meet  their 
friends,  have 
long  since  been 
stripped  of  their 
traditions  and 
ignominiously 
turned  into  pro- 
perty rooms  or 
loafing  places, 
where  members 
of  the  orchestra 
tune  their  instru- 
ments and  play 
pinochle. 

A  western 
Pennsylvania 
millionaire  not 
long  since  built  a 
very  "modern" 
theater  in  his 
native  town,  and 
supplied  it, 
among     other 

things,  with  a  bathroom  and  a  green- 
room. On  the  two  occasions  I  visited  the 
theater  the  bathtub  was  filled  with  tin 
armor,  and  the  greenroom,  an  enlarged 
replica  of  a  Harlem  cozy-corner,  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  sleeping  chorus  girls. 
In   the  days  of  Colley   Cibber  and   Nell 


Gwynne  we  have  been  told  that  it  was 
quite  different.  We  are  led  to  believe  that 
in  one  corner  of  the  Louis  Ouatorze  green- 
room, the  lady  star  often  chatted  gayly 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  while  in  the  other 
a  marquis,  an  earl,  sometimes  a  king,  ban- 
tered unofficial 
pleasantries  with 
the  black-eyed, 
silk -hosed  sou- 
brette.  How  dif- 
ferent is  that 
greenroom  in 
Pittsburg,  which 
happens  to  be  red 
and  is  filled  with 
beribboned  ban- 
"os  and  plaster 
casts  of  grinning 
negroes  and 
draped  with 
painted  fans  and 
tambourines  and 


many, 
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Preparing  for  the  conquest. 


many 
stuff 
from  Vantine's 
bargain  counter, 
and  then  Oh, 
that  hot  red- 
plush  furniture 
half  covered  by 
snoozing  chorus 
girls! 

For  one  reason 
or  another,  our 
actors  of  to-day 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  receive  their 
friends  behind  the  scenes,  and  their  man- 
agers certainly  do  not  care  to  have  them 
do  so.  In  a  city  like  New  York,  the- 
atrical property  is  so  valuable  that  every 
inch  must  be  used  for  either  the  comfort  of 
the  audience  or  the  practical   necessities 
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of  the  stage.  As  a  result,  the  visitor  behind 
the  scenes  to-day  must  either  hang  his  legs 
over  the  edge  of  a  trunk  in  a  little  stuffy 
dressing-room  and  of  necessity  interfere 
with  the  actors'  unending  toilet,  or  must 
wander  about  on  the  stage  where  he  is 
forever  in  somebody's  way,  and  is  univer- 
sally damned  by  the  actors,  stage  hands 
and  property  men  as  a  most  unnecessary 
evil.  As  I  have  said,  "behind  the  scenes" 
is  a  work-shop. 

There  are  usually  two  entrances  to  the 
stage  of  a  theater:  one  is  through  a  little 
door  which  opens  from  the  auditorium 
directly  on  to  the  stage,  and  is  situated  at 
one  side  of  the  theater,  just  back  of  the 
stage  box.  This  door  is  used  only  by  the 
manager  of  the  company  and  the  stage 
manager,  who  frequently  dash  out  into 
the  auditorium  to  see  how  a  "scene"  or  a 
musical  number  appears  from  the  front  of 
the  house.  Distinguished  guests  of  dis- 
tinguished actors  are  occasionally  led  on  to 
the  stage  in  this  way  after  the  performance 
is  over,  as  it  is  the  shortest  route  to  the 
dressing-rooms;  but  the  door  is  really 
used  but  little,  and  in  many  of  the  older 
theaters  does  not  exist  at  all.  The  real 
stage-door — the  door  with  the  overhang- 
ing lamp;  the  door  of  fiction  and  romance 
and  mystery;  the  door  behind  which  lies, 
supposedly,  a  modern  fairyland;  the  door 
about  which  the  "Johnnies"  are  alleged 
to  stand  in  long  rows,  each  accompanied 
by  a  bunch  of  orchids  and  a  hansom  cab 
— is  an  altogether  different  affair. 

Whether  from  accident  or  deliberate 
purpose,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  door  is 
usually  geographically  situated  at  the  end 
of  a  dark,  narrow  alley,  deep  with  slush 
and  ice  in  winter  and  filled  with  ash  heaps 
and  tin  cans  in  summer.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  in  towns  outside  of  New  -York, 
where  the  whole  idea  of  the  architect  and 
the  manager  seems  to  have  been  to  throw 
up  every  barrier  possible  against  the  actors 
or  the  scenery  ever  reaching  the  theater. 
Not  only  is  the  stage-door  itself  ordinarily 
concealed  from  human  view  as  much  as  is 
possible,  but  without  the  help  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  the  alley  itself  is  often  most 
difficult  to  find. 

Admitting  that  the  casual  visitor  does 
succeed  in  finding  the  stage-door  at  the 
end  of  the  alley,  his  difficulties  have  but 
just    begun.     On    gingerly    opening    the 


stage-door,  which,  although  the  most  in- 
hospitable door  in  the  world,  is  never 
locked,  the  visitor  will  find  a  very  small 
hallway.  On  one  side  of  this  hallway 
there  is  a  pigeon-hole  letter  box  and  a  key- 
rack.  On  the  other  side  there  is  a  window 
opening  in  on  a  small  room,  which  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  stage-doorkeeper 
and  his  faithful  dog.  The  stage-door- 
keeper sits  at  this  window,  and  as  the  room 
is  very  small,  the  faithful  dog,  usually  a 
large,  shaggy  and  lowly-born  cur,  snoozes 
in  the  hallway  where  the  mat  ought  to  be. 
Very  few  people  have  seen  a  dead  mule, 
but  far  less  have  seen  a  stage-doorkeeper 
anywhere  but  at  a  stage-door.  This 
probably  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  nobody  wants  to  see  him  elsewhere  on 
account  of  his  surly  disposition.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  imagine  any  train  of 
life  tragedies  which  could  produce  the  tem- 
perament of  the  stage-doorkeeper.  His 
hand  is  against  the  world  and  he  guards  his 
portal  with  the  tenacity  of  a  time-lock  on 
a  vault  of  a  national  bank.  Should  the 
visitor  succeed  in  presenting  his  card,  the 
stage-doorkeeper  scowls  as  he  presses  his 
soiled  thumb  into  the  glistening  piece  of 
cardboard,  and  turning  slowly  on  his  heel, 
growls,  "Stay  where  you  are."  Even 
when  the  youth  about  town  gives  the  stage- 
doorkeeper  a  note  for  the  third  lady  from 
the  right  end  and  crosses  his  hand  with  a 
dollar  bill- -stage-doorkeepers  are  born 
grafters — he  will  still  scowl  and  growl, 
"Stay  where  you  are."  He  positively  re- 
fuses to  discuss  the  prevailing  weather  con- 
ditions or  indulge  in  small  talk  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  his  mannikin  form  only  be- 
comes active  at  the  sight  of  an  imported 
cigar.  His  love  of  his  chosen  profession 
never  leads  him  so  far  as  the  stage  during 
a  performance,  and  the  chances  are  that 
during  a  season  of  forty  weeks  he  has  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  name  of  the  play  or 
the  player  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  profession 
that  every  actor  and  actress  on  entering 
the  theater  shall  say  "Good-evening,"  and 
on  leaving,  "Good-night,"  to  the  stage- 
doorkeeper.  During  the  many  dreary 
hours  I  have  been  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
stuffy  hallways  of  many  stage-doorkeepers, 
I  have  never  known  an  actor,  from  the 
haughtiest  Shakespearian  star  to  the  low- 
liest, simpering  chorus  girl,  fail  to  greet 
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While  awaiting  their  "call"  they  gather  at  the  wings  to  see  how  the  understudy  is  getting  on. 


the  stage-doorkeeper  with  hearty  enthu- 
siasm, and  I  can  remember  but  few  cases 
of  the  greeting  ever  having  been  returned. 
The  regular  crew  of  a  theater's  stage 
consists  of  an  electrician,  a  boss  carpenter, 
and  the  stage  hands  who  handle  the  scenery. 
The  disposition  of  these  gentlemen  is 
usually  akin  to  that  of  the  stage-door- 
keeper, and  the  greatest  triumph  an  actor 
can  aspire  to  is  to  lure  one  of  them  into  the 
wings  to  watch  any  part  of  his  perform- 
ance. Their  principal  occupations  are  to 
read  all  about  the  prize-fights  in  the  even- 


ing papers  under  a  bunch-light,  to  disa- 
gree continually  with  the  electrician  and 
stage  hands  traveling  with  the  companies 
who  happen  to  be  playing  at  the  theater, 
and  to  row  with  the  local  manager  Over 
the  interpretation  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  stage  hands'  union.  When 
not  "setting"  or  "striking"  the  scenery 
during  the  entr'-acts  or  reading  the  sport- 
ing news,  they  huddle  together  in  dark 
corners  of  the  stage  or  stand  in  line  in  front 
of  the  saloon  across  the  way,  breathing  in 
the  night  air  with   all   the  well-deserved 
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gusto  of  the  stoker  after  a  fight  with  the 
furnaces  in  the  hold  of  an  ocean  liner. 
These  genial  gentlemen  form  the  regular 
family  of  any  stage,  and  if  behind  the 
scenes  depended  upon  them  for  its  color 
and  atmosphere,  it  would  be  a  sorry  place 
indeed.  Such  light  and  shade  and  human 
nature  as  exist  in  the  life  of  the  stage  is 
supplied  by  the  members  of  the  visiting 
company,  and  of  course  the  best  kind  of  a 
company  is  that  with  the  greatest  number 
of  members  and  the  greatest  brilliancy  of 
dress. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  musical  organiza- 
tion, for  instance,  life  behind  the  scenes 
begins  in  the  morning  on  the  arrival  of  the 
scenery  and  costumes.  It  is  the  hour  when 
the  theater  is  at  its  worst.  The  curtain 
is  up  and  shows  the  stretches  of  the  empty 
auditorium  in  the  pale  light  of  the  early 
day.  It  is  usually  as  gray  and  gloomy  as 
a  North  River  fog,  but  on  a  very  fair 
morning  shafts  of  yellow  sunlight  fall 
across  the  worn  plush  seats  and  the  tinsel 
decoration  and  the  clumsily  painted  scen- 
ery, which  looks  very  flat  and  cold  and 
generally  absurd.  The  stage  proper  is 
filled  with  the  stage  hands  in  their  overalls 
and  shirt  sleeves,  shoving  about  canvas 
houses  and  mountains  and  hanging  purple 
skies  and  yellow  Arizona  deserts,  The 
property  men  are  unpacking  great  crates 
of  swords  and  spears  or  papier-mache  ani- 
mal heads,  or  canes,  or  banjos,  or  anything 
and  everything  to  be  used  on  the  stage  at  the 
night's  performance.  The  wardrobe  women 
are  emptying  the  baskets  and  carrying 
armfuls  of  dainty  dresses,  tights,  para- 
sols, and  hats  to  the  various  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  chorus  girls,  while  some  of  the 
stage  hands  sort  out  the  trunks  containing 
the  costumes  of  the  principals.  All  of  this 
work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
stage  manager  or  his  assistant, — the  ac- 
tors seldom  go  to  the  theater  in  the 
morning  unless  it  is  to  look  for  mail.  In 
case  there  is  no  rehearsal  or  matinee  the 
company  is  neither  expected  nor  wanted 
at  the  theater  before  night,  as  the  stage  is 
needed  toget  the  scenery  working  smoothly. 
But  at  seven  o'clock  the  scene  for  the  first 
act  is  set,  the  curtain  is  lowered,  the  lights 
in  the  dressing-rooms  are  turned  on,  and 
behind  the  scenes  becomes  a  defined  space, 
a  realm  of  unreality,  a  land  of  unpainted 
canvas,   through  which  one  can   see  the 


indefinite  lines  of  an  inn  or  a  mountain  or 
a  gilded  palace.  A  jail  of  white-washed 
walls,  broken  by  many  iron  staircases,  and 
steel  ropes,  and  fire-buckets,  and  signs, 
which  are  always  of  the  one  word  and  are 
painted  in  big  black  letters  and  greet  one 
everywhere — "Silence."  In  a  way,  be- 
hind the  scenes  is  a  prison.  It  is  surely 
one  of  the  very  few  places  where  intelligent 
men  and  women  are  locked  in  their  place 
of. work  and  where  no  message  from  the 
outside  world  is  allowed  to  reach  them. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  actor  folk  are  of 
unusually  emotional  temperament,  and  if 
therefore  a  telegram  is  received  at  the 
stage-door,  it  is  never  delivered  until  after 
the  performance.  The  message  might  be 
an  invitation  to  supper,  or  it  might  an- 
nounce that  the  actor's  favorite  brother 
had  been  hanged,  or  it  might  be  an  offer 
in  a  stock  company  to  play  twelve  times 
a  week,  or  it  might  tell  the  actor  that  he 
was  the  father  of  twins,  or  that  his  wife 
would  die  without  seeing  him  again  unless 
he  came  at  once  to  her  bedside, — but  all 
of  this  information  is  supposed  not  to  be 
good  for  the  actor's  emotional  disposition, 
and  the  telegram  is  therefore  given  the 
same  distinction  as  the  "mash-note,"  and 
kept  until  after  the  performance  is  finished. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  actor's  emotional 
disposition  is  very  seriously  considered  be- 
yond the  cast-iron  rule  in  regard  to  tele- 
grams. His  comfort  and  intelligence  have 
been  slightly  flattered  in  a  few  theaters  of 
very  recent  date,  but  for  the  most  part, 
the  condition  of  behind  the  scenes  in  most 
play-houses  is  not  calculated  to  breed  par- 
ticularly high  thoughts  of  any  kind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  treated  little  better 
than  when  he  was  only  a  "strolling"  player 
— a  gypsy — several  centuries  ago. 

The  first  player  to  reach  the  theater — 
that  is  if  the  play  happens  to  be  a  musical 
comedy — is  the  new  chorus  girl,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  musical  comedy  has 
not  a  new  chorus  girl.  The  chances  are 
she  has  applied  to  the  manager  in  her  na- 
tive town  where  the  company  happened  to 
be  playing,  and  on  account  of  her  voice, 
pretty  face,  or  good  figure,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  girl  who 
"couldn't  stand  the  road"  and  who  left 
the  night  previous  with  only  a  note  to  the 
manager  which  said  that  "  Broadway  was 
good  enough  for  hers."     The  new  chorus 
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girl  never  has  very  much  to  do,  and  for  a 
week  is  allowed  to  spend  most  of  the  time 
watching  her  co-workers  from  the  wings. 
The  first  great  fear  of  the  newcomer  is 
in  regard  to  her  make-up.  She  has  pon- 
dered over  the  matter  a  good  deal,  and  as 
a  rule  she  has  not  quite  made  up  her  mind 
whether  she  wants  the  final  result  to  re- 
semble Ethel  Barrymore,  Maxine  Elliott 
or  Edna  May.  Having  been  shown  to  the 
proper  dressing-room  by  the  wardrobe  mis- 
tress and  had  her  dresses  and  other  para- 
phernalia pointed  out  to  her,  she  puts  a 
towel  about  her  neck  and  starts  in  to  make- 
up. She  blackens  her  eyebrows  and  rubs 
grease  paint  into  her  cheeks  until  her  face 
looks  like  a  July  sunset  crossed  by  a  few 
black  clouds.  About  this  time  tears  are 
usually  added  to  the  mass  of  paint  and 
rouge  and  powder  and  the  new  chorus  girl 
has  seriously  begun  to  consider  a  hasty 
flight,  when  other  girls  arrive  and  offer  her 
the  advantage  of  their  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  making-up.     I  never  knew  an  actress 


Patiently  awaiting  the  manager's  pleasure. 


who  did  not  think  that  she  could  make  up 
belter  than  any  other  actress,  and  if  there 
are  twenty  girls  in  a  dressing-room,  every 
one  of  them  will  have  a  try  at  the  face  of 
the  new  chorus  girl.  The  result  is  in- 
variably something  awful  to  look  upon. 
But  she  doesn't  think  so  and  wanders 
about  all  evening  asking  every  one,  from 
the  star  to  the  property  man,  "how  her 
make-up  looks."  Then  she  adds  that  it 
may  be  a  little  heavy,  as  every  girl  in  the 
room  painted  an  eyebrow  or  a  mouth  or 
something  on  her  face,  but  she  knows  it 
must  look  fine  from  the  front.  The  new 
chorus  girl  is  always  ambitious  and  for 
several  nights  she  stands  excitedly  in  the 
wings  laughing  aloud  at  the  comedians' 
doings  and  studying  with  intense  interest 
every  move  of  the  women  principals.  She 
laughs  at  the  comedians  usually  from  a 
desire  to  be  polite,  but  her  interest  in  the 
artists  of  her  own  sex  is  founded  on  a  per- 
fectly sincere  belief  that  she  will  play 
every  woman's  part  in  the  play  before  the 
season  is  half  finished.  After  three  days 
have  passed  she  usually  not  only  does  not 
stand  in  the  wings  but  is  often  late  for  her 
scenes,  and  is  absolutely  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  play  is  a  musical  extravaganza 
or  a  revival  of  "  King  Lear." 

The  indifference  of  the  actor,  of  almost 
every  grade,  to  the  play  and  his  fellow- 
players  is  to  the  outsider  one  of  the  many 
ununderstandable  things  about  this  little- 
known  profession.  There  is  an  authentic 
case  of  an  actor  who  gained  sufficient  favor 
and  fortune  in  a  certain  play  to  appear  in  it 
continuously  for  four  seasons.  Although 
he  naturally  played  the  principal  part,  he 
did  not  appear  until  the  second  act,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  those 
four  years  he  never  saw  the  first  act  played, 
or  any  part  of  it.  In  speaking  of  this 
present  article,  a  well-known  leading  man 
said  to  me,  "There  is  no  life  behind  the 
scenes  because  actors  and  actresses  who 
amount  to  anything  go  at  once  to  their 
dressing-rooms  immediately  their  scenes 
on  the  stage  are  finished."  The  moral 
which  arises  from  this  lack  of  interest  seems 
only  too  evident  in  the  case  of  many  young 
actors  to  require  much  discussion.  I  re- 
call another  instance  of  a  young  woman 
whose  dancing  was  a  genuine  sensation  on 
Broadway  for  several  years.  She  was  very 
young,  and  very  pretty,  and  her  engage- 
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The  chorus  man  is  the  humblest  of  them  all. 

ment  did  much  to  establish  the  success  of 
the  theater  at  which  she  appeared.  It 
must  have  been  quite  two  years  after  she 
achieved  her  first  success,  when  the  star, 
who  was  also  the  manager  and  owner  of 
the  theater,  casually  remarked  one  night 
in  his  dressing-room,  "Let's  go  down  on 

the  stage  and  look  at  Miss dance.     I 

have  never  seen  her,  but  they  tell  me  she 
is  very  good."  On  the  other  hand,  I  know 
of  another  case  of  an  actor-manager  of  a 
musical  comedy  who  during  a  certain 
dancing  number  used  to  stand  in  the 
prompt-entrance  every  night  with  a  box 
of  candy  in  each  hand.  The  girls  whom  he 
thought  danced  the  best  got  the  candy. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  the  candy, 
or  it  may  have  been  the  presence  of  the 
actor-manager,  but  the  results  were  cer- 
tainly most  excellent.  There  are  a  number 
of  stage-managers  who  also  stand  in  the 
prompt-entrance  during  certain  musical 
numbers  in  which  the  chorus  is  prominent, 
but  as  a  rule  they  depend  more  on  obtain- 
ing results  by  the  use  of  strong  language 
and  mad  gesticulations  than  by  gifts  of 
bon-bons. 


It  may  be  that  I  have  dwelt  too  strongly 
on  the  lack  of  sociability  behind  the  scenes, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  be  even  ostentatiously 
sociable,  to  indulge  in  lengthy  conversa- 
tion or  to  be  over  human  in  a  place  where 
a  very  severe  official  or  his  assistant  is  con- 
stantly telling  you  to  "hush"  or  "be  quiet" 
and  fines  you  if  you  don't.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  after  all  a  stage  is  the 
actor's  work-shop  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  they  should  be  over  friendly 
than  a  banker  or  a  merchant  should  come 
out  of  his  private  office  and  while  away  a 
few  hours  with  his  clerks.  There  is  a 
true  story  which  proves  I  am  right  and 
again  that  I  am  wrong.  The  heroine  of 
the  tale  was  a  girl  who,  on  account  of  an 
inherited  talent,  unusual  beauty  and  a  real 
personality,  became  a  star  at  an  absurdly 
young  age  for  such  high  honors.  During 
the  first  starring  season  she  played  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  she  was  very  ill,  but  against 
the  advice  of  her  doctors  and  her  friends, 
continued  her  engagement  to  the  end. 
When  the  play  was  over  and  she  was 
dressed  and  about  to  leave  for  her  hotel  on 
the  last  night,  the  man  who  had  been  the 
boss  carpenter  of  the  theater  for  twenty 
years,  knocked  at  her  dressing-room  and 
said  that  he  would  like  totell  her  something, 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "about 
my  boys,  because  stage-hands  have  a  bad 
name,  and  you  know  the  best  acting  in  the 
world  can't  drag  them  into  the  wings. 
But  for  the  last  week  when  you've  been 
fainting  pretty  much  every  time  you  came 
off,  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  it  wasn't 
your  maid,  or  it  wasn't  your  own  people 
who  carried  you  to  your  dressing-room,  but 
it  was  the  boys  that  did  it.  Every  time 
you  went  on  the  stage  they  followed  you 
to  the  entrance  and  waited,  and  it  wasn't 
because  I  told  them  to,  because  I  didn't. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  you,  or  per- 
haps it  was  on  account  of  your  mother,  be- 
cause she  was  a  very  popular  lady  out  here 
on  the  Coast.  I  don't  know,  but  I  never 
saw  it  happen  before  it  happened  to  you, 
and  because  it  was  you  and  because  stage 
hands  have  such  a  poor  reputation,  I 
thought  I'd  let  you  know." 

Few  people  sitting  in  comfortable  plush 
chairs  in  the  auditorium  know  what  very 
hard  work  some  actors  and  choruses  will 
do  during  an  evening's  performance.  I  re- 
call  one    musical    number  in   particular, 
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which  was  very  popular  several  seasons 
ago  on  Broadway,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, used  to  receive  a  numberof  encores. 
There  were  many  nights  after  the  number 
was  over  when  the  chorus  girls  would  be 
too  tired  even  to  attempt  to  reach  their 
dressing-rooms,  and  would  consequently 
drop  exhausted  on  benches,  coils  of  rope, 
or  often  on  the  stage  itself.  And  while 
these  girls  were  lying  about  in  a  half- 
tainting  condition,  being  fanned  into  con- 
sciousness, the  audience  had  forgotten 
their  existence  and  would  be  laughing 
merrily  at  the  comedians  who  had  re- 
placed them  on  the  stage. 

The  indifference  of  the  chorus  men  and 
women  in  those  parts  of  the  performance 
in  which  they  do  not  appear  is  just  as  great 
as  that  of  their  professional  superiors.  In 
case  one  of  their  own  number,  however, 
"goes  on"  to  play  a  small  part,  then  their 
interest  becomes  genuine  and  intense,  and 
they  crowd  into  the  wings,  hang  over  the 
iron  staircases  and  gather  at  every  point 
where  they  can  see  how  the  understudy  is 
"getting  on."  Under  the  circumstances 
their  criticisms  are  always  of  the  kindest, 
and  they  invariably  agree  that  "Mona 
certainly  landed,"  and  when  Mona  has 
finally  reached  behind  the  scenes  she  is 
greeted  with  loud  acclaim  and  is  more  or 
less  violently  patted  all  the  way  to  her 
dressing-room.  The  stage-manager  inva- 
riably tells  her  she  "did  fine"  and  so 
Mona  spends  the  rest  of  the  evening  rush- 
ing about  in  her  borrowed  dress  (usually 
taken  in  for  the  occasion)  and  telling  all 
her  co-workers  how  she  nearly  "went  up 
in  her  lines  but  didn't."  For  that  night 
Mona  is  more  important  than  the  star,  and 
has  the  adulation  and  envy  of  the  chorus, 
but  there  is  usually  very  much  more  adula- 
tion than  envy.  The  ambitions  of  the 
chorus  girl,  as  a  rule,  die  young,  and  as 
many  refuse  lines  as  accept  them.  There 
was  a  girl — -one  of  four  sisters,  who  at  the 
time  were  all  in  the  chorus  of  various 
musical  organizations,  and  I  imagine  still 
are.  One  night  last  season,  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  in  New  York,  the  soubrette 
of  the  company  was  too  ill  to  appear  and 
her  understudy  was  also  absent.  In  his 
predicament  the  stage-manager  appealed 
to  this  particular  chorus  girl  to  go  on  and 
read  the  lines  as  well  as  she  could.  The 
girl  said  she  would  not  only  read  the  lines 


but  could  sing  the  songs  as  well.  All  of 
which  she  did,  and  did  with  confidence  and 
ability,  and  for  the  lirst  time  in  her  life  had 
a  spot-light  follow  her  about  the  stage  and 
heard  waves  of  applause  rush  over  the  foot- 
lights, which  were  intended  for  her  and  her 
only.  After  it  was  all  over  she  said  quite 
casually  to  the  admiring  throng  that  sur- 
rounded her,  "There's  nothing  in  it,  girls. 
I've  been  a  chorus  girl  eight  years,  but  I'm 
too  old  to  be  a  principal.  I  hope  it  '11  never 
happen  again." 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  the  spirit  of 
all  chorus  people,  because  if  it  were,  the 
stage  would  have  lost  a  good  many  of  its 
present  musical  favorites  in  musical  com- 
edy, but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  chorus  as  a 
body  and  of  a  great  many  actors,  too,  who 
hold  fairly  good  positions  on  the  stage  to- 
day. At  least  nine-tenths  of  our  actors 
spend  their  time  playing  in  cities  and 
towns  where  they  are  absolutely  unknown 
professionally  or  personally,  and  often  play 
for  weeks  without  seeing  one  familiar  face 
in  the  audience.  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood that  under  these  conditions,  the  effect 
on  the  actor,  who  is  not  the  star,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  one  who  is  playing  a 
poor  part,  is  to  lose  interest  in  his  work 
and  he  easily  forgets  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  One  face  in  an  audience,  if  the  face 
happen  to  be  that  of  a  person  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  social,  political,  business  or 
theatrical  world,  has  more  effect  on  a  per- 
formance and  in  awakening  an  interest  in 
the  life  behind  the  scenes  than  the  largest 
audience  of  unknowns  that  ever  crowded  a 
playhouse.  A  manager  understands  this 
thoroughly,  and  if  he  knows  that  a  certain 
celebrity  is  "in  front"  he  will  wander  back 
on  the  stage  and  mention  the  fact  to  any 
member  of  the  company.  In  five  minutes 
it  is  known  in  every  dressing-room  and  is 
the  one  topic  of  conversation.  The  actors 
and  the  stage-manager  peep  at  him  through 
the  holes  in  the  worn  scenery,  and  even  the 
star  will  keep  a  pretty  close  eye  on  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor — "just  to  see  how  he 
takes  it."  There  are  three  men  in  New 
York  whose  presence  in  the  audience  is  as 
keenly  felt  behind  the  scenes  as  if  one  of 
the  actors  had  broken  out  with  the  small- 
pox. Two  of  these  three  are  dramatic 
critics  who  are  celebrated  for  their  particu- 
larly savage  reviews  and  the  third  is  a 
manager  who  is  generally  known  as  "The 
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Napoleon"  of  the  drama  and  who  employs 
a  very  large  number  of  actors.  So  far  as 
1  know  none  of  these  three  men  were  ever 
known  to  express  any  emotion  in  their 
faces  while  looking  at  a  performance,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  watched  like  hawks 
and  their  mere  presence  throws  a  whole 
company  into  semi-hysteria. 

The  call-boy  usually  makes  his  rounds 
at  the  half  hour,  again  at  the  quarter  hour, 
and  finally  at  five  minutes  before  the  cur- 
tain is  raised.  Before  the  last  call  the 
stage  is  deserted,  the  stage  hands  have 
finished  their  work  for  the  time  being,  the 
electrician  and  his  assistants  have  long 
since  tested  and  set  their  lights  for  the 
opening  scene,  and  the  men  who  run  the 
curtain  are  concealed  in  the  gridiron  far 
above  the  stage.  "Five  minutes"  sings 
out  the  call-boy,  and  the  girls  who  are  al- 
ready dressed  wander  out  on  the  stage. 
And  they  show  at  this  period  of  obscurity 
the  same  characteristics  as  they  do  later  on 
when  the  band  is  playing,  the  curtain  is  up 
and  they  are  in  the  lime-light  and  the 
glare  of  the  public  gaze.  If  a  girl  drags 
her  feet  wearily  across  the  stage,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  she  will  drag  them  again 
during  the  grand  march  at  the  finale  of  the 
act,  and  the  girl  who  breezes  out  of  her 
dressrg-room  with  a  parting  laugh  or  a 
joke  ;md  runs  up  the  iron  stairway  to  the 
stage,  will  be  picked  out  later  on  by  the  au- 
dience as  "the  little  one  with  the  ginger." 

As  the  company  gradually  gathers  on 
the  stage,  the  outsider  would  be  struck 
most  probably  by  the  lack  of  interest  the 
members  display  in  each  other.  They  sel- 
dom greet  each  other  at  all.  Occasionally 
the  girls  who  were  at  the  same  supper  the 
night  before  will  clasp  one  another  about 
the  waist  and  seek  out  a  deserted  corner  to 
talk  it  all  over,  or  a  girl  who  is  making  up 
a  party  to  be  given  after  the  performance 
will  wander  about,  picking  out  the  girls 
she  wishes  to  invite.  There  is  also  the  girl 
who  has  received  a  note  from  an  admirer 
or  a  crank,  or  it  may  be  her  "two  weeks' 
notice,"  and  in  either  case  she  will  show 
it  about  generally  and  ask  for  the  readers' 
congratulations  or  sympathy,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Throughout  the  evening  the 
same  crowd  will  meet  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
times  while  waiting  to  go  on  for  a  number, 
but  conversation  can  never  be  said  to  wax 
very  enthusiastic.     Their  talk  is  just  about 


as  varied  as  would  be  that  of  any  large 
collection  of  women.  One  insists  in  telling 
stories  about  her  baby,  another  discusses 
the  speed  limit  of  her  automobile,  another 
has  had  a  paragraph  concerning  herself  in 
an  evening  paper,  and  she  shows  it  about 
with  equal  enthusiasm,  whether  the  para- 
graph refers  to  her  as  a  party  to  a  scandal 
or  a  new  stage  beauty.  There  is  also  the 
girl  who  has  the  proofs  of  her  new  photo- 
graphs, which  must  be  commented  upon 
■  by  every  one  in  the  company,  and  the  girl 
who  has  started  a  course  of  lessons  in  danc- 
ing, music,  fencing,  or  sometimes  French. 
And  the  most  numerous  of  all  is  the  girl  who 
has  been  to  a  matinee  at  another  theater. 
Actors  are  great  theater-goers,  and  while 
they  are  usually  very  skeptical  about  their 
own  entertainment,  they  are  invariably 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  every  other  per- 
formance in  the  city.  The  combination  of 
superlatives  which  the  members  of  a  musi- 
cal organization  can  use  over  a  legitimate 
play  and  its  actors  is  quite  wonderful. 

There  is  another  member  of  the  family 
behind  the  scenes — an  all-powerful  member 
and  yet  'very  much  of  an  outsider.  He  is 
the  fireman  detailed  for  duty  from  the 
engine-house  around  the  corner,  and  al- 
though his  name  probably  is  "  Bill,"  or 
"Jim,"  or  "Smoots"  he  is  always  ad- 
dressed as  "Fireman."  This  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  same  man,  at 
least  in  New  York,  is  only  detailed  to  the 
same  theater  about  every  ten  days,  and  he 
will  tell  you,  whether  his  name  is  "  Bill,"  or 
"Jim,"  or  "Smoots,"  that  that  is  about 
once  in  ten  days  too  often.  Nothing  would 
convince  me  that  the  expression,  "a  fish 
out  of  water,"  was  not  originally  created 
by  the  sight  of  a  fireman  behind  the  scenes. 
All  behind  the  scenes  firemen  look  alike  to 
me — he  is  smooth-shaven,  bright-eyed,  neat 
and  respectful,  but  "he  never  larks  and 
never  plays,"  and  he  thinks  all  actors  and 
actresses  are  crazy  people,  and  treats  them 
as  such.  Miserable  and  dejected  he  stands 
alone,  usually  hanging  onto  the  wire  cur- 
tain rope  at  the  O.  P.  entrance.  He  stares 
out  on  the  stage,  but  the  comedian  brings 
no  smile  to  his  lips,  and  no  hard-luck  story 
ever  told  by  a  heroine  in  a  black  dress  and 
the  whitest  of  cuffs  has  yet  brought  the 
telltale  moisture  to  his  ever  dry  eyes. 
Chorus  men  prick  him  with  their  spears 
while  marching  on  the  stage,  fat  comedians 
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squeeze  him  hard  against  the  brick  wall  of 
the  entrance,  beautiful  flower  girls  with 
rustling  silks  and  exhaling  the  merest  sug- 
gestion of  intoxicating  scents,  brush  by  so 
closely  that  the  powder  from  their  arms  is 
transferred  to  his  official  blue  coat,  and  yet 
his  attitude  retains  toward  them  all  the 
distinction  with  which  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  would  no  doubt  have  regarded  a 
bunch  of  half-naked  Moros.  Should  you 
ask  him  how  he  likes  his  job  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  race 
to  a  winter  fire  and  carry  an  icicled  hose 
to  the  eighth  story  of  a  tottering  oil  factory. 
And  he  will  mean  it,  too. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  class  distinction 
behind  the  scenes — an  aristocracy  largely 
founded  on  the  pay-roll.  The  most  humble 
class  is  that  of  the  chorus  man,  who  ranks 
very  slightly  above  the  stage  hand,  and  is 
practically  ignored  by  every  one  save  the 
members  of  his  own  class.  Many  men  of 
social  distinction  in  the  outside  world  have 
for  one  reason  or  another  joined  the  cho- 
ruses of  musical  comedies,  but  their  out- 
side position  does  not  help  them  in  the 
theater  the  least  little  bit.  A  chorus  man 
as  a  chorus  man  and  he  must  play  with  his 
own  kind.  The  star  is,  of  course,  the  head 
of  the  social  world  behind  the  scenes,  and 
whether  he  is  a  descendant  from  an  old 
Knickerbocker  family  or  an  ex-prize- 
fighter, his  social  sway  is  never  questioned. 
His  position  demands  that  he  occupy  the 
star's  dressing-room,  although  his  leading 
lady  may  have  to  dress  in  a  damp  cellar 
or  in  a  loft  five  flights  above  the  stage. 
Various  stars  occupy  the  star's  dressing- 
room  in  various  ways — it  is  very  much  like 
the  captain's  cabin  and  the  captain  can  do 
no  wrong.  There  is  to-day  one  star  who 
always  has  a  few  bottles  of  champagne  on 
ice  and  several  boxes  of  perfectos  with 
which  to  entertain  his  friends  in  case  they 
drop  in;  and  there  is  another  star  in  the 
same  line  of  work  who  spends  his  spare 
time  in  knitting.  Another  reads  novels, 
another  history,  and  a  great  many  employ 
a  man  who  acts  as  secretary  as  well  as 
dresser  and  to  whom  the  star  dictates  busi- 
ness letters  while  waiting  for  his  "scenes." 
The  star,  who  is  usually  interested  in  the 
management,  also  has  several  business 
talks  with  his  manager  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  and  often  receives  visits  from 
members   of  the   company   who  wish   to 


make  complaints  or  suggestions.  There 
are  a  few  stars  who  are  oblivious  to  their 
high  fortune  and  keep  a  sort  of  open  house 
in  which  the  principals  and  even  the  chorus 
are  welcome,  but  this  is  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican actress  is  a  woman  who  is  really  in- 
tensely beloved  by  every  one  who  works 
with  her,  and  yet  she  probably  never  re- 
ceives visits  from  any  of  her  company  out- 
side the  theater  and  speaks  to  them  there 
only  when  necessity  seems  to  require  it. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  way  of 
their  comfort  which  she  does  not  consider, 
and  there  are  probably  very  few  women 
in  America  who  do  more  kind  deeds  than 
this  exclusive  star. 

There  are  few  things  more  definitely  de- 
fined in  the  actor's  mind  than  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  pertain  to  his  position, 
but  pretty  much  every  company  has  at 
least  one  member  in  its  more  lowly  ranks 
who  is  wholly  unconscious  of  position,  tra- 
dition or  the  social  distinction  created  by 
the  pay-roll.  I  remember  the  case  of  a 
girl  who,  behind  the  scenes,  was  never 
quiet,  and  who  was  certainly  no  respecter 
of  persons.  She  was  very  pretty  and  was 
forever  running  about  the  stage,  falling 
over  properties,  joking  with  every  one  who 
would  listen  to  her  and  making  life  gener- 
ally miserable  for  any  one  who  longed  for 
peace  and  quiet.  She  had  a  charming 
figure,  but  she  was  absurdly  small,  espe- 
cially for  the  amount  of  energy  she  pos- 
sessed, and  it  was  principally  on  account  of 
this  deficiency  in  her  size  that  made  it 
difficult  to  find  a  part  for  her  wherein  she 
could  properly  display  her  unusual  anima- 
tion. Her  chance  came  at  last,  however, 
and  she  was  allowed  to  lead  a  brass  band 
and  the  entire  chorus  on  the  stage  for  the 
finale  of  the  first  act.  Her  dress  was  that 
of  a  drum-major  and  was  quite  a  wonderful 
creation  of  scarlet  and  gold  and  kid  boots, 
and  the  way  she  swung  a  white  baton  with 
a  great  brass  knob  was  a  sensation  for  jaded 
play-goers.  It  so  happened  that  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  during  one  of  his  most 
recent  trips  to  this  country,  wandered  into 
this  particular  theater  and  saw  perhaps 
half  of  the  act  in  which  the  little  girl  led 
the  brass  band.  When  the  act  was  over, 
the  manager  led  Sir  Henry  back  on  the 
stage,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  principals  of  the  company 
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but  too  anxious  to  do  homage  to  their  cele- 
brated confrere.  The  news  of  his  presence 
flew  through  the  dressing-rooms,  and  t  lie 
stage  suddenly  was  filled  with  chorus  girls. 
Sir  Henry,  in  a  long,  black  coat  and  a  high 
silk  hat,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  curtain, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  cane  and  smiling 
pleasantly  down  on  the  open-eyed  wonder- 
ment of  the  girls  who  stood  about  him. 
Few  of  them  had  probably  ever  seen  him 
on  or  off  the  stage.  To  most  of  them  he 
was  only  a  name, — but  the  greatest  name 
in  their  profession,  one  which  had  been 
honored  by  many  nations  and  what  was 
perhaps  more  important  to  these  girls,  a 
name  to  which  a  queen  had  added  a  title. 
And  I  do  not  think  Sir  Henry  Irving  ever 


Standing  in  the  flies  the  new  candidate  sees  how  they  do  it. 


looked  the  part  more  than  he  did  that 
particular  night  on  the  little  vaudeville 
stage.  For  some  moments  there  was  si- 
lence and  it  really  seemed  as  if  somebody 
ought  to  do  something.  Sir  Henry  con- 
tinued to  look  about  at  the  upturned  faces. 
"There  was  a  little  girl,"  he  said,  "a  very 
little  girl  who  led  a  band  in  the  last  act.  I 
should  like  to  meet  her  very  much." 

The  late  leader  of  the  band  came  timidly 
forward  and  made  a  little  courtesy  which, 
at  the  time,  seemed  rather  awkward  and 
pathetic.  She  was  dressed  now  in  a  boy's 
white  flannels  and  a  blue  blazer,  and  even 
with  the  highest  of  French  heels,  she  hardly 
reached  to  Sir  Henry's  waist.  He  took 
her  by  one  hand  and  laid  his  other  hand  on 
her  shoulder  just 
as  if  he  had  been 
talking  to  his  own 
child.  "My  little 
girl,"  he  said,  "of 
all  the  people  I 
saw  on  the  stage 
to-night  it  is  you  I 
remember  most 
distinctly.  The 
littleyou  had  to  do 
you  did  so  well  that 
for  the  moment 
you  stood  out  quite 
alone,  and  that 
is  very  essential 
in  this  profes- 
sion where  oppor- 
tunity counts  for 
so  very  much." 
And  so,  with  his 
hand  still  on  the 
little  chorus  girl's 
shoulder,  he  talked 
on  for  some  time, 
apparently  to  her, 
but  in  reality  to 
the  whole  com- 
pany. I  wish  that 
I  could  remember 
all  that  he  said 
that  night,  be- 
cause it  was  such 
very  good  advice, 
so  gentle  a  plea 
for  a  fine  life  and 
good,  sincere  work, 
and  it  all  seemed 
so  unrehearsed 
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and  to  come  so  much  more  from  the  heart 
than  the  head.  It  was  not  the  kind  of 
speech  that  a  great  man  makes  at  a  banquet 
or  at  a  public  meeting,  but  just  a  few  words 
of  hope  from  one  who  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  own  people.     And  then  from 


outside  we  could  hear  the  orchestra  play- 
ing the  introduction  to  the  second  act,  and 
the  English  actor,  with  a  low  sweep  of  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  was  led  away  from  that 
very  little  world  behind  the  stage-door  to 
the  very  big  world  outside. 


A   JAR    IN    THE    JAY    FAMILY 


/^\NE  spring  morning,  with  a  great  deal 
^-^  of  fuss  and  chatter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blue  Jay  flew  into  our  front  yard.  I  saw 
at  once  that  they  were  seeking  a  site  to 
build  their  nest.  The  place  chosen  by  Mrs. 
Jay  was  high  up  in  the  crotch  of  two  small 
limbs  of  an  oak  tree.  She  sat  down  in  the 
little  nook  and  talked  softly  and  shyly  to 
her  mate.  Evidently  she  was  telling  what 
a  fine  place  she  had  found. 

But  Mr.  Jay  was  not  satisfied.  He 
shook  himself,  ruffled  his  feathers,  and  flew 
to  a  crotch  lower  down.  There  he  sat  and 
scolded  harshly,  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
place  of  his  choice.  Mrs.  Jay  was  evidently 
not  averse  to  discussing  the  matter.  She 
flew  down  and  examined  the  place  very 
critically;  but  was  not  convinced.  She 
soon  returned  to  the  crotch  above. 

Mr.  Jay  scolded,  then  sulked.  At  last, 
spying  a  red  squirrel  in  a  tree  across  the 
road,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  it.  He  and 
Mr.  Squirrel  played  hide-and-seek  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  he  soon  tired  of  that,  and 
returned  to  his  mate. 

While  he  had  been  teasing  the  squirrel, 
she  had  carried  some  bits  of  string  up  to 
her  chosen  nook.  He  would  scold  in  fierce 
rasping  notes,  then  drum  savagely  on  a 
limb,  as  if  venting  his  spite  on  the  thing 
nearest  him.  At  last  he  flew  away,  and 
Mrs.  Jay  reluctantly  followed. 

Days  passed,  and  they  did  not  return. 
I   decided  that  they  had  chosen  another 


place.  Then  one  day  they  appeared  again. 
Instantly  Mrs.  Jay  seated  herself  in  her 
nook  and  began  to  twitter  in  a  pleading 
tone,  turning  about  as  if  shaping  a  nest. 
But  Mr.  Jay  was  stubborn;  evidently  the 
matter  would  have  to  be  threshed  out  all 
over  again.  He  sat  on  a  bough  and 
alternately  sulked  and  scolded. 

At  last,  with  an  air  that  evidently  said, 
"Well,  you  always  will  have  your  own 
way,"  he  tilted  his  head  and  flew  away. 

Apparently  Mrs.  Jay  had  conquered,  for 
she  at  once  flew  down  and  returned  with  a 
twig.  Mr.  Jay  returned  but  did  not  offer 
to  help  build  the  little  home.  He  must 
have  told  her  that  she  would  have  to  build 
the  house  herself  if  she  would  not  build 
where  .he  wanted  it. 

She  worked  bravely  and  steadily,  getting 
most  of  her  twigs  by  breaking  them  from 
the  branches.  The  nest  grew  apace.  I 
helped  her  by  hanging  string  and  bits  of 
cloth  on  the  limbs  of  her  tree.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  her  pull  and  work  at  them. 
When  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  nice  bright 
one  in  place  she  would  stand  back  to  eye  it 
critically  and  talk  about  it. 

They  soon  had  a  brood  of  hungry  babies 
with  gaping  mouths  to  feed.  Mr.  Jay  was 
obliged  to  hustle  about  and  help  feed  them. 
Though  I  tried  to  protect  the  little  family, 
my  vigilance  was  unsuccessful.  One  day 
the  wicked  cat  made  a  meal  of  the  poor 
little  nestlings.  W.  M.  Beadle. 


ON    THE    ROAD    TO    THE   CUP 

RACE 

BY    RALPH    D.    PAINE 

PAINTINGS   BY   CHARLES   SARKA 


|HE  October  moon  is  in- 
visible behind  low-hang- 
ing clouds,  but  it  makes 
the  night  a  kind  of  pearly 
gray  in  which  the  amaz- 
ing number  of  motor 
cars  become  black  blobs 
moving  with  spectral  swiftness.  The  win- 
dows of  the  farm  houses  by  the  Long 
Island  roadside  spatter  this  semi-darkness 
with  shafts  of  yellow  light,  for  the  country 
folk  have  not  gone  to  bed  at  all.  Far 
across  the  fields  beyond  Mineola,  where 
the  fodder  stands  in  serried  shocks,  there 
twinkles  a  mile  of  moving  lights  which 
stream  along  another  highway  that  leads 
to  the  Jericho  Turnpike.  A  delicate  mist 
blurs  this  rural  landscape.  In  the  fore- 
ground are  rows  of  slim  young  trees, 
vague  and  undefined  as  a  monochromatic 
study  by  a  painter  of  some  foreign  school. 
Beyond  these  trees  stretches  this  faraway, 
hazy  ribbon  of  light  so  vivid  and  continu- 
ous that  is  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  lamps  of  motor  cars  can  be  so  many 
as  thus  to  illumine  the  gray  horizon  belt. 

Where  the  roads  meet,  the  Jericho  Turn- 
pike climbs  straight  away  for  half  a  mile 
so  that  the  motor  cars  are  visible  down  the 
length  of  this  long  slope,  over  which  they 
pour  in  a  splendid  torrent.  So  close  to- 
gether they  come  from  midnight  on  that  it 
is  as  if  they  are  linked  together  in  one  glit- 
tering chain.  They  whirr  past  two  and 
three  seconds  apart,  twenty  and  thirty 
machines  every  minute,  not  for  one  hour, 
but  for  six  hours  in  as  close  formation  as 
this.  It  had  not  seemed  as  if  there  could 
be  so  many  automobiles  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  less  uncanny  if  there  were  the 
rattle  of  wheels  and  thunder  of  hoofs  to 


mark  the  passage  of  this  vast  migration. 
They  slide  past,  however,  with  no  more 
noise  than  the  soft  purring  of  their  tires  on 
the  hard  roadway,  the  steady  drone  and 
mutter  of  their  engines,  and  the  melodious 
chant  of  their  horns  which  blend  in  a  deep 
and  vibrant  chorus  as  if  the  voice  of  the 
automobile  had  found  itself. 

The  acetylene  lamps,  some  of  them  in 
the  form  of  movable  searchlights,  fling 
shadowy  patches  of  light  against  the  bank- 
ing mist  or  pencil  the  overhead  gloom  with 
swift,  uneasy  brightness.  At  the  distant 
crest  of  the  slope  this  radiance  diminishes 
until  the  cars  farthest  in  view  are  lifting 
over  the  hill  like  so  many  shooting  stars, 
to  dip  down  and  join  the  surging  river  of 
brightness  which  is  made  more  softly  beau- 
tiful by  the  halo  of  mist  that  encircles 
every  lamp. 

This  meeting  of  the  roads  is  two  miles 
distant  from  the  starting  point  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  Cup  Race.  By  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  roadside  is  thickly  sown  with 
the  lights  of  motor  cars  which  have  been 
parked  in  such  places  of  vantage  as  their 
owners  were  able  to  choose  by  being  thus 
early  afield.  Although  there  are  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  cars  in  flight  past, 
yet  these  other  thousands  are  so  profusely 
planted  under  the  trees  and  at  the  edge  of 
cornfield  and  pasture  that  it  looks  almost 
as  if  one  could  make  the  two  mile  journey 
by  the  skittish  method  of  jumping  from 
one  to  another. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  stretch  of  the  cir- 
cuit of  nearly  thirty  miles  of  the  racing 
course,  and  along  its  whole  extent  the  auto- 
mobiles of  the  owlish  sight-seers  are  already 
standing  in  troops  and  squadrons.  It  is 
a  singular-  panorama  of  luxury,  rampant, 
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flaunting,  overwhelming  in  its  significance, 
for  by  daybreak  there  will  be  forty  million 
dollars  worth  of  automobiles  assembled  in 
this  bit  of  Long  Island  country,  and  they 
have  been  drawn  thither  from  only  one 
corner  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  really  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  the  edge  of  the  road  has  become 
black  with  pedestrians  who  eddy  over 
fences  and  ditches  or  hover,  with  the  most 
hazardous  indifference,  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  this  incessant  flow  of  traffic. 
Hordes  of  men  and  women  are  camping  on 
blankets  or  outspread  newspapers,  while 
many  have  pitched  small  tents  and  are 
brewing  coffee  by  tiny  fires  that  dot  the 
field  with  cheery  sparks.  The  exodus  from 
New  York  and  the  nearer  towns  began  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  in  the 
face  of  a  frosty  night  and  skies  that  sul- 
lenly threatened  rain.  Trolley  and  railroad 
train,  ferry  and  footpath  have  been  fill- 
ing this  region  as  wheat  pours  out  of  a  hop- 
per. This  picturesque  army  is  bivouacked 
in  the  open  like  another  Coxey  host, 
and  making  very  cheerful  business  of  it. 
The  most  frenzied  sport  yet  devised  has 
lured  them  to  endure  such  hardships  as 
would  have  stirred  up  a  lively  riot  had  they 
been  under  compulsion  to  live  through 
such  a  night's  experience  as  this. 

This  region  is  dotted  with  ostentatious 
estates  of  the  very  rich  whose  rural  life  is 
much  bespangled  with  luxurious  living, 
but  in  the  main  it  still  belongs  to  farmers 
and  their  old  villages  which  have  preserved 
a  simple  and  frugal  habit  of  living.  They 
are  fairly  inundated  by  the  roaring  tide 
that  has  swept  down  from  Manhattan, 
awheel  and  afoot,  but  they  are  valiantly 
struggling  to  separate  these  foolish  folk 
from  their  money.  Attic,  hall  and  "spare 
room"  have  been  rented  to  the  invaders 
from  the  city  at  prices  that  promise  to  lift 
the  mortgage  from  the  old  homestead  in  a 
single  night,  and  the  barns  are  so  many 
garages  in  which  the  uneasy  cattle  stare 
wide-eyed  at  the  uncouth  figures  of 
chauffeurs  cleaning  their  cars  by  lantern 
light. 

At  the  cross-roads  are  low-roofed  taverns 
unseasonably  alight,  their  landlords  ser- 
ing  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  breakfasts 
and  handling  money  in  such  profusion 
that  they  looked  dazed  as  with  unwonted 
emotion.    Quaint  old  dining-rooms  through 


whose  doors  once  swept  the  hoop  skirts 
of  our  grandmothers  echo  the  laughter  of 
befurred  and  begoggled  parties  from  Broad- 
way. Millionaires  have  left  their  man- 
sions to  be  tucked  away  in  tiny  rooms  under 
the  tavern  eaves  where  they  thresh  around 
on  husk  mattresses  or  drift  downstairs 
to  swap  yarns  with  the  village  worthies  in 
the  barroom  while  they  wait  for  the  first 
gray  shadow  of  daylight.  And  past  these 
ancient  and  homely  doors  flees  the  end- 
less procession  of  motor  cars  all  through 
the  night. 

Farm  wagons  by  the  score  have  been 
equipped  as  impromptu  restaurants  in 
which  "mother  and  the  girls"  sell  cake, 
pies,  doughnuts  and  coffee,  and  mingle 
their  blushing  exhortations  with  the  husky 
bellow  of  the  frankfurter  specialists  who 
have  flocked  from  Coney  Island  and  the 
Bowery. 

"Pa"  plays  well  his  fiscal  part  by  yelling 
to  the  passing  motorists: 

"Parkin'  place.  Parkin'  place.  Best 
place  to  see  the  race.  Back  in  your  ma- 
chine and  hitch  it  on  my  meadow  lot. 
Only  three  dollars  for  the  slickest  stall  on 
the  hull  road." 

One  lone  horse  and  wagon  is  sighted 
making  its  parlous  way  along  this  swarm- 
ing highway  in  the  very  early  morning. 
The  horse  is  of  the  "Whoa,  Dobbin"  fam- 
ily breed,  and  the  wagon  is  loaded  to  the 
guards  with  a  farmer  and  his  family  whose 
courage  in  embarking  on  this  course  is  ad- 
mirable in  the  extreme.  Automobiles 
whirl  to  left  and  right  of  this  sorely  tried 
steed,  their  horns  clamor  in  his  ears  and 
the  all-pervading  stench  of  gasoline  offends 
his  nostrils.  He  has  not  even  the  moral 
support  of  a  comrade  in  distress,  for  he  is 
as  lonely  a  derelict  as  the  dodo  bird,  or  as 
Selkirk  on  his  desert  island.  But  he  plods 
along  with  twitching  ear  and  rolling  eye, 
and  shows  himself  a  hero  in  as  nerve-rack- 
ing stress  as  ever  a  horse  had  to  endure. 

The  people  huddled  in  the  waiting  motor 
cars  become  subdued  and  drowsy  as  the 
chill  night  drags  on  toward  daylight. 
They  left  the  cafes  of  Manhattan  at  mid- 
night with  much  laughter  and  jollity,  but 
a  reaction  overtakes  them  in  the  dull  gray 
waiting  hours,  and  they  try  to  sleep  and 
wonder  why  Vanderbilt  Cup  races  have  to 
be  started  at  the  idiotic  hour  of  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.    There  is  diversion,  how- 
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ever,  in  watching  the  marvelous  jumble  of 
cars  and  people  stream  past,  livery  known 
species  of  fakir  is  bawling  his  wares,  crap 
games  flourish  under  the  trees,  and  the 
country  constable  is  too  busy  saving  way- 
farers from  getting  messed  up  with  the 
machinery  of  automobiles  to  pay  heed  to 
(he  busy  gentlemen  with  the  husky  voices 
who  ply  the  dice  and  the  three  shells  by 
candle  light. 

For  several  hours  the  cars  move  past  in 
single  file,  but  long  before  the  starting  time 
they  are  jostling  each  other  two  and  three 
abreast,  escaping  collision  by  miracles  of 
deft  handling.  The  reckless  chauffeur  is 
tamed  for  once.  To  drive  at  headlong 
speed  is  not  the  trifling  matter  of  obliter- 
ating a  pedestrian  or  two,  but  of  making  a 
wholesale  wreck  of  one's  machine  and  his 
more  precious  anatomy,  wherefore  the  be- 
havior of  these  gasoline-pilots  is  flawless. 
Every  known  style  and  vintage  of  car  has 
been  mobilized,  from  the  haughty  im- 
ported touring  car  with  as  many  trappings 
as  a  Pullman,  to  the  runabout  of  an  archaic 
age  which  rattles  and  groans  like  a  mow- 
ing-machine run  amuck.  The  little  fellows 
display  the  biggest  lamps  and  sound  the 
noisiest  horns,  and  get  in  the  way  of  their 
big  brothers  for  all  the  world  like  those 
third-rate  mortals  who  make  a  vast  deal 
of  bluster,  fuss  and  pretense. 

In  the  view-point  of  the  great  American 
populace  the  automobile  flings  an  insolent 
and  plutocratic  challenge  to  the  humble 
wayfarer  as  if  to  say:  "Get  out  of  my  way 
and  be  damned  to  you."  The  man  aboard 
the  red  chariot  may  be  as  mild-mannered 
an  altruist  as  ever  endowed  a  college  settle- 
ment, but  he  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
farmers,  constables  and  chickens  as  a  proud 
and  stiff-necked  Juggernaut.  But  here  are 
the  inconsistent  masses  who  clamor  against 
"speed  madness"  as  menacing  their  lives 
and  peace  of  mind,  flocking  in  such  num- 
bers as  were  never  before  seen  at  an  Ameri- 
can sporting  episode,  to  cheer  the  very 
thing  they  have  raised  such  a  row  about. 

Indeed,  there  has  never  been  anything 
anywhere  to  compare  with  this  all-night 
pageant  of  the  open  road.  The  grand- 
fathers of  this  curious  multitude  would 
have  hailed  the  spectacle  as  a  descent  of 
vast  hordes  of  fire-breathing  dragons  and 
other  supernal  visitors.  Twenty  years  ago, 
even,  such  a  sight  unfolding  without  warn- 


ing would  have  driven  the  observers  into 
the  tallest  trees  and  overflowed  the  padded 
cells  for  a  hundred  miles  around. 

This  blase"  multitude,  however,  is  think- 
ing only  of  the  racing  machines  and  the 
dangers  that  will  lay  athwart  their  mad 
progress.  The  misty  morning  darkness  has 
not  lifted  when  there  is  a  huge  noise  of 
staccato,  coughing  explosions  somewhere 
up  the  road,  as  if  a  giant  were  choking  to 
death  with  a  bone  in  his  throat.  Then 
something  long  and  low  and  gray  somehow 
threads  a  path  among  the  thronging  tour- 
ing cars.  Infernal  streams  of  blue  flame 
are  shooting  from  its  sides,  and  all  other 
sounds  are  drowned  by  its  startling  reports. 
Among  the  high-topped  pleasure  cars,  this 
speed  machine  seems  of  inconsiderable 
bulk,  yet  there  is  something  impressive 
and  even  menacing  in  the  clean-stripped, 
gaunt  look  of  this  ugly  fabric  of  steel 
and  rubber.  It  catches  hold  of  one's  im- 
agination even  more  strongly  than  if  it 
were  careering  along  a  cleared  course  in 
company  with  other  monsters  of  its  own 
kind.  All  around  it  are  the  gay  groups  of 
onlookers  in  their  upholstered  tonneaus, 
their  cars  aglitter  with  brass  and  paint  and 
varnish.  Past  them  speeds  this  squat,  un- 
lovely thing  of  furious  power  and  energy, 
its  driver  and  mechanician  crouched  low 
behind  their  raving  engine  like  gladiators 
amid  a  holiday  press  of  Roman  patricians 
and  their  dames. 

As  this,  the  first  of  the  racing  cars  to  ap- 
pear, moves  toward  the  starting  point  it 
passes  enclosures  by  the  roadside  where 
crews  of  grimy  men  in  overalls  are  making 
ready  their  repair  shops  and  tire  stations. 
In  the  final  issue,  the  skill  and  daring  of 
the  drivers  and  the  power  of  their  hard- 
driven  cars  must  hang  upon  these  heaps  of 
sausage-like,  inflated  rings  of  rubber. 
These  squads  of  helpers  have  been  drilled 
like  a  football  team  to  change  tires  with- 
out wasting  precious  seconds  of  time.  And 
while  these  roadside  camps  are  as  prosaic 
to  look  at  as  so  many  corners  of  a  factory, 
they  are  where  the  race  may  be  won  or 
lost,  and  not  on  the  course  at  all. 

When  daylight  breaks,  misty  and  wan, 
the  ruck  of  cars,  men,  women  and  children 
is  so  amazingly  jammed  together  near  the 
starting  point  that  it  seems  as  if  the  course 
cannot  be  cleared  by  anything  less  violent 
than  a  dynamite  charge.     There  is  room 
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for  the  throngs  on  foot  to  overflow  into  the 
fields,  but  the  panting  cars  are  hemmed  in 
such  a  narrow  strip  of  road  that  they  can 
move  only  at  a  snail's  pace,  if  at  all,  or 
must  charge  into  the  reckless  wayfarers 
who  are  struggling  to  be  as  near  the  start 
as  possible. 

At  length  this  stretch  of  turnpike  is 
cleared  by  stress  of  tact,  force  and  good 
management,  and  the  dark  ribbon  of  oiled 
roadbed  runs  between  dense  walls  of  peo- 
ple as  far  away  as  one  can  see.  Beyond 
this  stretch  they  are  gathered  at  the  curves 
of  the  road  where  there  is  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  racing  cars  leaping  their 
orbits.  Frantic  constables  are  trying  to 
drive  them  back,  but  they  want  to  see  the 
chariots  of  the  dare-devil  drivers  rear  and 
skid,  and  they  are  deaf  and  blind  to  all 
warnings.  More  people  than  there  are  in 
the  state  of  Montana  are  waiting  along  this 
thirty  miles  of  turnpike,  and  nine  persons  in 
ten  know  that  they  are  to  place  their  lives 
in  the  most  deadly  jeopardy  through  five 
hours  on  end.  They  have  read  that  most 
of  these  international  road-races  have  been 
made  tragic  by  the  quick  death  of  drivers 
or  onlookers,  and  that  the  chances  are 
rather  in  favor  of  a  machine  or  two  hur- 
tling from  the  path  and  ripping  through  the 
ranks  of  observers  like  a  roaring  projectile. 

Yet  wherever  stout  wire  fences  had  been 
built  for  protection  along  the  most  danger- 
ous stretches  of  the  course,  these  presuma- 
bly rational  Americans  try  to  tear  them 
down,  or  to  press  in  front  of  them  in  order 
that  they  may  crowd  so  close  to  the  flying 
cars  that  the  wind  of  their  going  shall 
brush  their  faces.  Beyond  them  are 
fences,  fields  and  hills  whereon  they  could 
have  viewed  the  road  in  safety.  But  they 
prefer  to  beat  against  the  barriers,  even  to 
attack  them  with  wire  cutters,  these  long 
lines  of  humanity  that  stir  like  restless  surf 
in  order  to  coquet  with  death  and  show  that 
all  previous  standards  of  sanity  had  been 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  the  spell  of  the  rac- 
ing automobile. 

One  by  one  the  contestants  drive  into 
the  shute  between  the  tall  grand  stands  to 
wait  behind  the  starting  line  for  the  signal 
which  shall  send  them  along  thirty  miles 
of  country  road  faster  than  a  mile  a  minute 
speed.  Soon  there  are  seventeen  cars  in 
this  thrilling  parade,  while  their  racking 
engines  are  exploding  as  if  ten  thousand 


angry  devils  were  trying  to  tear  their  steel 
prisons  in  pieces.  But  the  crowds  are  more 
eager  to  see  the  drivers  than  the  cars.  The 
personal  equation  eclipses  the  mechanical. 
If  it  were  advertised  that  a  man  would  fight 
a  lion  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  police 
graciously  permitting,  that  amphitheater 
would  be  packed  to  the  doors  with  a  mul- 
titude animated  by  much  the  same  spirit 
that  has  led  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
to  flock  to  this  Long  Island  turnpike. 

The  most  popular  among  the  drivers  are 
those  reputed  to  be  the  most  reckless  of 
their  own  lives,  the  fellows  of  the  most 
diabolical  nerve,  bravery  and  coolness. 
Standing  beside  his  grunting  car  is  Lancia, 
the  rosy-cheeked,  strapping  young  Italian, 
hero  of  the  most  hair-raising  contests  at 
home  and  abroad,  who  had  made  a  habit 
of  taking  curves  on  two  wheels  at  a  speed 
of  seventy  miles  an  hour.  Beyond  him  is 
Jenatzy,  gaunt  and  worn  like  "an  athlete 
overtrained,  but  smiling  as  he  chats  with 
"Dare-devil"  Tracy,  the  alert-looking 
young  American,  around  whom  the  some- 
what forlorn  hopes  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
are  clustered.  Wagner,  overhauling  his 
compactly  built  car  which  looks  like  a  park 
cob  in  a  string  of  lanky  thoroughbreds,  is 
being  talked  about  as  likely  to  win  for 
France,  but  there  is  no  over-confidence  in 
the  significant  care  with  which  he  tests  the 
steering  gear  of  his  machine.  These  and 
other  heroes  of  the  hour,  French,  German, 
American  and  Italian,  are  viewed  as  men 
about  to  shake  dice  with  death.  On  the 
surface  of  things  this  is  an  event  in  the 
world  of  outdoor  sports.  But  the  friends 
and  employers  of  the  drivers  shake  hands 
with  them  and  pat  their  shoulders  oftener 
than  is  at  all  necessary,  as  soldiers  say 
farewell  to  comrades  in  the  ranks  who  have 
volunteered  to  charge  in  a  forlorn  hope. 

Fame  and  money  are  the  incentives 
which  have  led  these  men  to  bring  their 
racing  cars  to  the  start  in  this  foggy  Octo- 
ber morning.  Every  machine  stands  for 
the  labor  of  scores  of  expert  workmen 
through  vigilant  and  anxious  weeks  and 
months.  A  small  army  of  mechanics  and 
helpers  have  groomed  them,  and  their  driv- 
ers have  hurled  them  over  the  course  at 
break-neck  speed  in  all  weathers.  From 
twenty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  every  one  of  these  entries  in  the 
attempt  to  prepare  a  machine  which  may 


.... 

Many  motorists  made  camps  along  the  road,  where  they  sat  around  a  fire  until  time  to  move  en 

to  the  starting  place. 


The  cold  dawn  broke  borealis-like,  and  objects  loomed  up 
in  weird  proportions. 


High  up  above  the  spectators  at  the  grand  stand  the 
bugle  sounded  its  warning  cry  of  "Car  corning.'" 


The  curves  of  the  roadway  presented  pleasing  spectacles 
of  the  enthusiasts. 
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hold  together  for  five  hours  under  a  strain 
which  would  seem  to  defy  the  limits  of  hu- 
man ingenuity.  Most  of  these  drivers  have 
been  in  hideous  smash-ups  which  tore  the 
cars  to  bits  and  hurled  the  occupants  far 
over  the  landscape.  These  men  are  the 
picked  survivors  of  the  fittest  and  most  au- 
dacious. As  they  putter  around  their  cars 
for  finishing  touches  here  and  there,  they 
look  more  like  goblins  than  heroes.  Muf- 
fled in  sweaters,  dingy  khaki  and  oil- 
smeared  leggings,  their  heads  bound  with 
dusty  handkerchiefs  and  mask-like  gog- 
gles, they  are  as  grotesque  as  the  devilish 
machines  which  they  have  learned  to 
master. 

One  feels  that  they  are  playing  for  big 
stakes  and  are  welcome  to  run  risk  in  pro- 
portion. But  what  of  the  mechanician 
who  is  to  ride  at  the  driver's  elbow?  His 
neck  is  to  be  as  sorely  imperilled  over  every 
foot  of  the  way,  but  he  is  a  hero  unsung 
while  he  lives,  and  he  is  doomed  to  be  un- 
honored  if  he  should  happen  to  be  instan- 
taneously wrapped  around  a  telegraph 
pole.  His  only  stimulus  is  in  the  possible 
chance  that  if  he  survives  long  enough  he 
may  become  a  driver  of  renown. 

As  long  as  mankind  loves  a  soldier  and 
cheers  while  the  band  plays  the  regiment 
off  to  the  front,  deeds  of  sheer  pluck  and 
daring"  will  be  popular,  regardless  of  the 
ends  they  serve.  After  all,  the  Tommies 
who  have  won  the  Victoria  Cross  and  the 
blue-shirted  troopers  who  have  earned  the 
Medal  of  Honor  were  made  of  much  the 
same  stuff  as  these  drivers  of  racing  cars. 
And  this  is  why  the  multitude  has  waited 
all  night  to  see  them. 

It  is  the  moment  of  all  the  long  night  and 
morning  hours  that  makes  the  journey 
worth  while  when  Le  Blon,  the  tall  and 
bearded  Frenchman,  moves  his  American 
car  to  the  tape  and  waits  for  the  word 
which  shall  send  him  lunging  away  into  the 
mist  where  hazards  lie  in  ambush  on  every 
curve  and  hill  and  billowing  stretch  of 
country  road.  Pounding  and  banging  like 
a  battery  of  rapid-fire  guns  in  furious  ac- 
tion, the  engine-hood  spitting  flame  from 
every  crevice,  a  hundred  horse  power 
wildly  tugging  to  be  free,  the  trembling  car 
is  held  in  leash  while  the  starter  counts  off 
the  seconds.  So  clamorous  is  the  uproar 
of  the  engine  that  the  crouching  driver 
cannot  hear  the  words  that  are  shouted  in 


his  ear,  but  from  the  tail  of  his  anxious  eye 
he  watches  the  arm  of  the  official  tick  ofT 
the  time  with  frantic  gesture.  Then  a 
hand  smites  him  on  the  back,  a  voice  yells 
"Go!"  a  lever  is  thrown  over,  the  two 
straining  figures  in  the  car  lean  farther 
forward,  and — the  race  is  on. 

The  machine  gains  speed  with  incredible 
haste,  and  before  the  onlookers  can  more 
than  blink  it  is  booming  along  the  course 
like  a  gray  blur.  Heavy  rain  on  the  day 
before  has  killed  the  dust  and  the  rising 
sun  is  scattering  the  mist  so  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  seconds  before  the  fleeing  car 
can  be  seen  diminishing  to  a  pin-point  and 
vanishing  on  its  cyclonic  journey  to  the 
Hairpin  Turn,  the  perilous  ascent  of  Man- 
hanset  Hill  and  the  careering  twist  of 
Krug's  Corner. 

One  minute  later  the  second  car  is 
started,  and  already  the  leader  is  a  full 
mile  on  his  way.  Thus  the  seventeen 
racers  boom  away  a  minute  apart,  and  the 
spectacle  is  so  absorbing  that  it  is  almost 
beyond  realization  that  by  the  time  the 
last  car  has  hurled  itself  out  of  the  shute, 
the  vanguard  is  half  around  the  circuit, 
having  covered  fifteen  miles  almost  before 
they  can  be  missed. 

The  climax  of  it  all  has  come  and  gone. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  see  except  the 
swift  passage  of  the  cars  with  brief  inter- 
vals between,  and  for  a  time  the  waiting 
crowds  in  the  grand  stands  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  seeing  a  contest  as  if  they 
were  in  a  New  York  theater  listening  to 
bulletins  telegraphed  from  Long  Island. 
Now  and  then  a  young  man  with  a  mega- 
phone shouts  the  tidings  received  by  tele- 
phone from  the  stations  along  the  course: 

"Number  nine  has  lost  a  tire  at  Willet's 
Corner." 

"Number  seven  passed  Krug's  Corner 
working  badly." 

"Tracy  stops  to  put  on  non-skidding 
tires." 

Another  young  man  toils  at  a  huge  black- 
board upon  which  is  painted  a  map  of  the 
course.  As  the  bulletins  come  to  hand,  he 
pins  the  placarded  numbers  of  the  cars  at 
the  points  of  the  road  where  they  were  last 
reported.  This  is  tame  diversion,  indeed, 
to  come  on  the  heels  of  the  tension  and 
tumult  of  the  frenzied  night,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  excitement  in  watching  these 
placards  creep  along  the  zig-zag  lines,  draw 
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nearer  to  each  other,  or  be  chartered  safely 
past  the  Hairpin  Turn.  One  begins  to 
wonder,  however,  why  from  Broadway  in 
New  York  to  Broad  Street  in  Newark,  the 
flamboyant  touring  cars  were  hurrying  to 
crowd  the  Long  Island  roads  all  night  for 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

During  this  waiting  time  the  grand 
stands  are  a  babel  of  talk  that  smacks 
more  of  the  factory  and  the  foundry  than 
of  sport.  Almost  every  one  has  a  smatter- 
ing of  the  dialect  of  the  motorist  and  the 
air  is  burdened  with  references  to  car- 
burreters,  ignition  plugs,  compensation 
gears  and  other  Greek  to  the  layman.  By 
virtue  of  owning  automobiles  these  pil- 
grims have  acquired  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing the  peculiar  clothes  that  belong  with 
their  pastime,  of  setting  themselves  apart 
from  the  common  herd  who  must  live  and 
struggle  on  toward  the  grave  without  gog- 
gles, puttees,  rubber  jackets,  gauntlets  and 
streaming  veils.  This  is  a  fairly  overpow- 
ering gathering  of  the  new  aristocracy  of 
the  automobile  which  may  be  compared 
with  that  distinction  achieved  in  a  much 
earlier,  simpler  age  of  our  country  by 
"keeping  a  hired  girl."  There  is  really 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  moralize 
about  this  unprecedented  display  of  Amer- 
ican prosperity  on  parade  and 

A  fig  for  your  moralizing!  Away  with 
it!  There  is  something  better  to  do!  Up 
the  road  the  black  crowds  under  the  trees 
begin  to  press  toward  each  other,  wholly 
reckless  of  danger,  then  a  bugle  sounds 
shrill  and  insistent,  and  there  is  an  exult- 
ant roar  from  fences,  trees  and  telegraph 
poles.  Confused  at  first  it  soon  brings  a 
message  chanted  in  unison  by  thousands 
of  throats: 

"CAR  COMING!" 

It  seems  as  if  those  black  masses  now 
clustered  in  the  distant  road  can  never  ebb 
to  right  and  left  in  time  to  make  a  path- 
way through.  Then  into  the  open  there 
speeds  a  gray  smudge.  Instantly  it  grows 
larger,  and  its  onset  is  heralded  by  a  drum- 
ming, humming  sound  that  grows  in  vol- 
ume while  one  draws  a  quick  breath.  A 
moment  later  something  flashes  between 
the  grand  stands.  There  is  no  more  than 
time  to  glimpse  two  figures  bending  over 
the  engine-hood,  blurred  wheels,  and  the 
streaking  shadow  of  the  car,  and  Jenatzy 


had  come  and  gone  like  a  tempest-driven 
fragment  of  cloud.  In  half  an  hour  he  had 
dipped  and  swerved  and  skidded  over 
thirty  miles  of  country  road,  without  a 
track  to  guide  his  wheels,  his  life  hanging 
upon  the  steely  grip  of  his  hands  at  the 
edge  of  the  sensitive  steering  wheel,  disas- 
ter certain  if  this  grip  should  vary  by  so 
much  as  a  hair's  breadth. 

This  is  the  high-water  mark  of  the  morn- 
ing's excitement,  for  almost  before  Je- 
natzy has  whizzed  out  of  view,  his  pursuers 
are  sweeping  by,  now  singly,  again  two  and 
three,  seemingly  no  more  than  a  few  sec- 
onds apart.  Yet  what  there  is  of  the  rac- 
ing picture  to  come  will  be  no  more  than  a 
repetition  of  these  earliest  glimpses  which 
suggest  the  snapping  of  a  swift  camera 
shutter.  After  the  second  or  third  lap  the 
grand  stands  become  a  bit  drowsy  and 
listless,  as  if  wondering  what  all  the  fuss 
was  about.  Interest  revives  in  waves 
when  rumors  come  of  a  tragedy  at  some 
distant  place  in  the  course,  that  a  machine 
has  leaped  from  the  road  or  a  spectator 
has  been  killed. 

The  storm-center  of  thrills  and  fears  has 
been  shifted  to  the  twists  in  the  road  where 
accidents  seem  most  liable  to  happen. 
Just  as  at  the  circus  the  crowd  finds  all 
other  hazards  tame  and  waits  impatient 
for  that  sinister  entertainment  called  the 
"  Dip  of  Death,"  so  the  ill-omened  fame  of 
the  Hairpin  Turn  becomes  the  focal  at- 
traction of  the  Cup  Race.  This  kink  in 
the  turnpike  is  shaped  like  the  letter  "U," 
and  of  course  the  most  dangerous  stretch 
for  the  spectator  is  along  the  outer  edge 
where  a  car,  shooting  from  its  path,  will 
infallibly  clear  a  swath  like  a  mowing  ma- 
chine in  a  clover  field.  Five  thousand  peo- 
ple have  been  massed  along  this  outer 
roadside  since  daylight,  however,  and  they 
are  not  at  all  concerned  that  their  situa- 
tion is  as  ticklish  as  if  they  were  playing 
with  matches  in  a  powder  mill. 

They  decide  that  the  risk  is  well  worth 
while  when  the  first  car  bears  down  to  take 
the  turn.  Jenatzy  is  driving  a  full  sev- 
enty miles  an  hour,  and  a  locomotive  at- 
tempting such  a  feat  would  fly  from  the 
rails  like  a  scared  rabbit.  But  the  rocking 
motor  car  does  not  slacken  speed  until  it 
has  bounded  clear  beyond  a  soft  spot  in 
the  roadbed,  with  all  four  wheels  in  air. 
Actually  hurdling  like  a  giant  grasshopper, 
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the  car  swoops  down  upon  the  turn,  skids 
appallingly,  and  seems  to  whirl  on  a  pivot 
while  the  mechanician  hangs  by  his  eyelids 
far  out  to  windward.  In  a  cloud  of  dust 
the  tortured  car  flees  away  in  its  new  direc- 
tion and  the  crowd  eagerly  awaits  another 
high-keyed  sensation. 

These  people  cross  the  road  with  a  casual 
indifference  that  maddens  the  helpless  con- 
stables. They  fairly  snatch  themselves 
and  each  other  from  under  the  wheels  of 
cars  that  charge  down  upon  them  without 
warning.  They  are  positively  anxious  to 
be  butchered  to  make  a  motor  holiday. 
Once  two  cars  come  tearing  along  abreast. 
Weillschott,  who  later  comes  to  grief, 
drives  far  out  on  the  embankment  and 
manages  to  pass  Clement.  The  people 
break  and  run  for  life,  but  this  warning 
cannot  hold  them  from  pressing  into  the 
road  again. 

When  a  car  stops  for  more  gasoline  near 
the  turn,  these  cheerful  imbeciles  crowd 
around  as  if  it  were  stalled  in  the  middle 
of  a  quiet  country  lane.  Another  racing 
car  looms  among  them  and  is  gone  before 
they  have  time  to  thank  God  for  their 
mysterious  survival.  The  driver's  tanned 
face  turns  several  shades  paler  and  his 
nerves  are  atwitter.  No  peril  of  the  open 
road  can  shake  him,  but  these  hundreds  of 
madmen  who  insist  upon  getting  square 
across  his  course  make  him  swear  that 
never  again  will  he  race  on  a  public  high- 
way in  America,  no,  not  for  a  shipload  of 
Vanderbilt  Cups. 

Only  one  man  is  killed  in  this  riotous 


morning  and  his  life  is  a  most  grievous  toll 
for  spoil  to  pay.  Yet  he  had  stood  and 
watched  these  huge  missiles  shoot  past 
him,  and  he  knew  that  to  get  athwart  their 
path  was  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  do 
than  to  saunter  blindfolded  in  front  of  a 
limited  express.  No  guardian  angel,  work- 
ing overtime,  could  protect  a  mortal 
against  such  inconceivable  folly. 

It  has  cost  the  sensation-loving  popu- 
lace at  least  a  million  dollars  and  a  total  of 
much  more  than  a  million  hours  of  sleep  to 
enjoy  this  ultra-modern  pastime.  And 
most  of  the  spectators  are  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  newspaper  "extras"  during  the 
homeward  journey  to  discover  who  has 
won  the  Cup  Race.  In  fact,  they  don't 
much  care  after  the  American  hopes  were 
curled  up  and  wilted.  But  they  can  boast 
that  they  have  seen  the  most  perilous  and 
spectacular  sport  ever  contrived,  com- 
pared with  which  Ben  Hur's  chariot  race 
was  a  mere  kindergarten  diversion.  A 
frowsy  and  drowsy  young  man  who  per- 
haps represents  the  view-point  of  the  road- 
side observer  remarks  as  he  homeward 
plods  his  weary  way: 

"B-r-r-r-r!  Bang!  Whizz — !  and  a  bad 
smell — and  then  some  more  of  the  same. 
That's  all  I  saw  of  the  Cup  Race.  I  hope 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  got  a  better  run  for  his 
money  than  I  did.  But  what  gets  me  is 
that  there  was  one  gilt-edged  lunatic 
among  those  drivers  that  didn't  have  to 
break  his  neck  for  a  living.  He  did  it  for 
the  fun  of  it.  Oh  my,  oh  my,  but  it's  a 
dippy  world  we  live  in!" 
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XV 

CAUGHT    BY    THE    ARCTIC    ICE 

E  ran  to  shelter  in  a  small 
cove  and  under  the  lee 
of  a  ledge  pitched  our 
tent,  using  poles  that 
the  Eskimos  had 
thoughtfully  provided, 
and  anchoring  the  tent 
down  with  bowlders. 
When  I  say  the  rocks  here  are  scoured 
bare,  I  mean  it  literally.  There  was  not  a 
stick  of  wood  growing  as  big  as  your  finger. 
On  the  lower  George,  below  the  Narrows, 
and  for  long  distances  on  the  Ungava  coast 
there  is  absolutely  not  a  tree  of  any  kind 
to  be  seen.  The  only  exception  is  in  one 
or  two  bays  or  near  the  mouth  of  streams 
where  a  stunted  spruce  growth  is  some- 
times found  in  small  patches.  There  are 
places  where  you  may  skirt  the  coast  of 
Ungava  Bay  for  a  hundred  miles  and  not 
see  a  shrub  worthy  the  name  of  tree,  even 
in  the  bays. 

The  Koksoak  (Big)  River,  on  which 
Fort  Chimo  is  situated,  is  the  largest  river 
flowing  into  Ungava  Bay.  The  George  is 
the  second  in  size,  and  Whale  River  ranks 
third.  Between  the  George  River  and 
Whale  River  there  are  four  smaller  ones— 
Tunulik  (Back)  River,  Kuglotook  (Over- 
flow) River,  Tuktotuk  (Reindeer)  River 
and  Mukalik  (Muddy)  River;  and  between 
Whale  River  and  the  Koksoak,  the  False 
River.  I  crossed  all  of  these  streams  and 
saw  some  of  them  for  several  miles  above 
the  mouth.  The  Koksoak  and  Whale  Riv- 
ers are  regularly  traversed  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  others,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Mukalik  are  too  swift  and  rocky 


for  canoes.  There  are  several  streams  to 
the  westward  of  the  Koksoak,  notably 
Leaf  River,  and  a  very  large  one  that 
the  Eskimos  told  me  of,  emptying  into 
Hope's  Advance  Bay,  but  these  I  did  not 
see  and  my  knowledge  of  them  is  limited 
to  hearsay. 

The  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  George  River 
are  generally  high,  but  to  the  westward 
they  are  much  lower  and  less  picturesque. 

After  our  camp  was  pitched  we  had  an 
opportunity  for  the  first  time  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  our  companions.  The 
chief  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  Potokomik  by  name,  which,  trans- 
lated, means  a  hole  cut  in  the  edge  of  a 
skin  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  it.  The 
next  in  importance  was  Kumuk.  Kumuk 
means  louse,  and  it  fitted  the  man's  nature 
well.  The  youngest  was  Iksialook  (big 
yolk  of  an  egg).  Potokomik  had  been  re- 
christened  by  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
agent  "  Kenneth,"  and  Kumuk,  in  like 
manner,  had  had  the  name  of  "George" 
bestowed  upon  him,  but  I  ksialook  had  been 
overlooked  or  neglected  in  this  respect, 
and  his  memory  was  not  taxed  with  try- 
ing to  remember  a  Christian  cognomen 
that  none  of  his  friends  would  ever  call 
or  know  him  by. 

Potokomik  was  really  a  remarkable  man 
and  proved  most  faithful  to  us.  It  is,  in 
fact,  to  his  faithfulness  and  control  over 
the  others,  particularly  Kumuk,  that 
Easton  and  I  owe  our  lives,  as  will  appear 
later.  He  was  at  one  time  conjurer  of  the 
Kangerlualuksoakmiut,  or  George  River 
Eskimos,  and  is  still  their  leader,  but  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  missionary,  embraced  Christian  - 
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ity,  and  abandoned  the  heathen  conjuring 
swindle  by  which  he  was,  up  to  that  time, 
making  a  good  living.  Now  he  lives  a  life 
about  as  clean  and  free  from  the  heathen- 
ism and  superstitions  of  his  race  as  any 
Eskimo  can  who  adopts  a  new  religion. 
The  missionary  whom  1  have  mentioned 
led  Potokomik  s  mother  to  accept  Christ 
and  renounce  Torngak  when  she  was  on 
her  deathbed,  and  before  she  died  she  con- 
fessed to  many  sins,  amongst  them  that  of 
having  aided  in  the  killing  and  eating, 
when  driven  to  the  act  by  starvation,  of 
her  own  mother. 

After  our  tent  was  pitched  and  they  had 
spread  the  Explorer's  sail  as  a  shelter  for 
themselves,  Kumuk  and  Iksialook  left  us 
to  look  for  driftwood  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
returned  with  a  few  small  sticks  that  they 
had  found  on  the  shore.  These  sticks 
were,  of  course,  very  precious  and  with  the 
greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  the  wood, 
a  fire  was  made  and  the  kettle  boiled 
for  tea. 

At  first  the  Eskimos  were  always  doing 
unexpected  things  and  springing  surprises 
upon  us,  but  soon  we  became  more  or  less 
accustomed  to  their  ways.  Not  one  of 
them  could  talk  or  understand  English 
and  my  Eskimo  vocabulary  was  limited  to 
the  one  word  "Oksunae,"  and  we  there- 
fore had,  of  course,  considerable  difficulty 
in  making  each  other  understand,  and  the 
pantomime  and  various  methods  of  com- 
munication resorted  to  were  often  very 
funny  to  see.  Potokomik  and  1  started  in 
at  once  to  learn  what  we  could  of  each 
other's  language,  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  vocabulary  in  a  short  time  and 
how  few  words  are  really  necessary  to  con- 
vey ideas.  I  would  point  at  the  tent  and 
say  "tent,"  and  he  would  say  "tupek," 
or  at  my  sheath  knife  and  say  "knife," 
and  he  would  say  "chevik,"  and  thus  each 
learned  the  other's  word  for  nearly  every- 
thing about  us  and  such  words  as  "good," 
"bad,"  "wind,"  and  so  on;  and  in  a  few 
days  we  were  able  to  make  each  other  un- 
derstand in  a  general  way,  with  our  mixed 
English  and  Eskimo. 

The  northeast  wind  and  low-hanging 
clouds  of  the  morning  carried  into  execu- 
tion their  threat,  and  all  Sunday  afternoon 
and  all  day  Monday  the  snowstorm  raged 
with  fury.     1   took  pity  on  the  Eskimos 


and  on  Sunday  night  invited  all  of  them  to 
sleep  in  our  tent,  but  only  Potokomik 
came,  and  on  Monday  morning,  when  I 
went  out  at  break  of  day,  I  found  the  other 
two  sleeping  under  a  snowdrift,  for  the 
lean-to  made  of  the  boat  sail  had  not 
protected  them  much.  After  that  they 
accepted  my  invitation  and  joined  us  in 
the  tent. 

It  did  not  clear  until  Tuesday  morning, 
and  then  we  hoisted  sail  and  started  for- 
ward out  of  the  river  and  into  the  broad, 
treacherous  waters  of  Hudson  Straits, 
working  with  the  oars  to  keep  warm  and 
accelerate  progress,  for  the  wind  was  against 
us  at  first  until  we  turned  out  of  the  river, 
and  we  had  long  tacks  to  make. 

At  the  Post,  as  was  stated,  there  is  a 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  of  forty  feet.  In  Un- 
gava  Bay  and  the  straits  it  rises  to  sixty- 
two  feet  at  flood,  with  the  spring  or  high 
tides,  and  this  makes  navigation  precarious 
where  hidden  reefs  and  rocks  are  every- 
where; and  there  are  long  stretches  of 
coast  with  no  friendly  bay  or  harbor  or  lee 
shore  where  one  can  run  for  cover  when 
unheralded  gales  and  sudden  squalls  catch 
one  in  the  open.  The  Atlantic  coast  of 
Labrador  is  dangerous  indeed,  but  there 
nature  has  providentially  distributed  in- 
numerable safe  harbor  retreats,  and  the 
tide  is  insignificant.  "Nature  exhausted 
her  supply  of  harbors,"  some  one  has  said, 
"before  she  rounded  Cape  Chidley,  or  she 
forgot  Ungava  entirely;  and  she  just 
bunched  the  tide  in  here,  too." 

That  Tuesday  night  sloping  rocks  and 
ominous  reefs  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
effect  a  landing,  and  in  a  shallow  place  we 
dropped  anchor.  Fortunately  there  was 
no  wind,  for  we  were  in  an  exposed  position, 
and  had  there  been  we  should  have  come  to 
grief.  A  bit  of  hardtack  with  nothing  tc 
drink  sufficed  for  supper,  and  after  eating 
we  curled  up  as  best  we  could  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  No  watch  was  kept. 
Every  one  lay  down.  Easton  and  I  rolled 
in  our  blankets,  huddled  close  to  each 
other,  pulled  the  tent  over  us  and  were 
soon  dreaming  of  summer  lands  where 
flowers  bloom  and  the  ice  trust  gets  its 
prices. 

Our  awakening  was  rude.  Some  time  in 
the  night  I  dreamed  that  my  neck  was 
broken  and  that  I  lay  in  a  pool  of  icy  water 
powerless  to  move.     When  I  finally  roused 


Eskimos  at  Fort  Chimo.     The  whole  family  live  in  one  small  tepee. 


myself  I  found  the  boat  tilted  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  and  my  head  at  the  lower 
incline.  All  the  water  in  the  boat  had 
drained  to  that  side  and  my  shoulders  and 
neck  were  immersed.  The  tide  was  out 
and  we  were  stranded  on  the  rocks.  It 
was  bright  moonlight.  Kumuk  and  Iksia- 
took  got  up  and  with  the  kettle  disap- 
peared over  the  rocks.  The  rising  tide  was 
almost  on  us  when  they  returned  with  a 
kettle  full  of  hot  tea.  Then  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  high  enough  to  float  the  boat  we 
were  off  by  moonlight,  fastening  now  and 
again  on  reefs,  and  several  times  narrowly 
escaped  disaster. 

It  was  very  cold.  Easton  and  I  were 
still  clad  in  the  bush  ravaged  clothing  that 
we  had  worn  during  the  summer,  and  it 


was  far  toe  light  to  keep  out  the  bitter 
Arctic  winds  that  were  now  blowing,  and 
at  night  our  only  protection  was  our  light 
summer  camping  blankets.  When  we 
reached  the  Post  at  George  River  not  a 
thing  in  the  way  of  clothing  or  blankets 
was  in  stock  and  the  new  stores  were  not 
unpacked  when  we  left,  so  we  were  not 
able  to  re-outfit  there. 

Wednesday  night  we  succeeded  in  find- 
ing shelter  but  all  day  Thursday  were  held 
prisoners  by  a  northerly  gale.  On  Friday 
we  made  a  new  start  but  early  in  the  after- 
noon were  driven  to  shelter  on  an  island 
where  with  some  difficulty  we  effected  a 
landing  at  low  tide,  and  carried  our  goods 
a  half  mile  inland  over  the  slippery  rocks 
above  the  reach  of  rising  water.    The  Eski- 
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mos  remained  with  the  boat  and  worked 
it  in  foot  by  foot  with  the  tide  while  Easton 
and  I  pitched  the  tent  and  hunted  up  and 
down  on  the  rocks  for  bits  of  driftwood 
until  we  had  collected  sufficient  to  last  us 
with  economy  for  a  day  or  two. 

That  night  the  real  winter  came.  The 
light  ice  that  we  had  encountered  hereto- 
fore and  the  snow  which  had  attained  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  recent  storms 
were  only  the  harbingers  of  the  true  winter 
that  comes  in  this  northland  with  a  single 
blast  of  the  bitter  wind  from  the  ice  fields 
of  the  Arctic.  It  comes  in  a  night — almost 
in  an  hour — as  it  did  to  us  now.  Every 
pool  of  water  on  the  island  was  congealed 
into  a  solid  mass.  A  gale  of  terrific  fury 
nearly  carried  our  tent  away  and  only  the 
big  bowlders  to  which  it  was  anchored  saved 
it.  Once  we  had  to  shift  it  farther  back 
upon  the  rock  fields,  out  of  reach  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  tide.  For  three  days  the 
wind  raged,  and  in  those  three  days  the 
great  blocks  of  northern  pack-ice  were 
swept  down  upon  us,  and  we  knew  that  the 
Explorer  could  serve  us  no  longer.  There 
was  no  alternative  now  but  to  cross  the 
barrens  to  Whale  River  on  foot.  With 
deep  snow  and  no  snowshoes  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  prospect. 

Our  hardtack  was  gone,  and  I  baked  into 
cakes  all  of  our  little  stock  of  flour  and  corn- 
meal.  This,  with  a  small  piece  of  pork, 
six  pounds  of  pemmican,  tea  and  a  bit  of 
tobacco  was  all  that  we  had  left  in  the  way 
of  provisions.  The  Eskimos  had  eaten 
everything  that  they  had  brought,  and  it  now 
devolved  upon  us  to  feed  them  also  from 
our  meager  store  which  at  the  start  only 
provided  for  Easton  and  me  for  ten  days, 
as  that  had  been  considered  more  than  am- 
ple time  for  the  journey.  I  limited  the 
rations  at  each  meal  to  a  half  of  one  of  my 
cakes  for  each  man.  Potokomik  agreed 
with  me  that  this  was  a  wise  and  necessary 
restriction  and  protected  me  in  it.  Kumuk 
thought  differently,  and  he  was  seen  to 
filch  once  or  twice,  but  a  close  watch  was 
kept  upon  him. 

With  infinite  labor  we  hauled  the  Ex- 
plorer above  the  high-tide  level  out  of  reach 
of  the  ice  that  would  soon  pile  in  a  massive 
barricade  of  huge  blocks  upon  the  shore, 
that  she  might  be  safe  until  recovered  the 
following  spring.  Then  we  packed  in  the 
boat's  prow  our  tent  and  all  paraphernalia 


that  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  made  each  man  a  pack 
of  his  blankets,  food  and  necessaries,  and 
began  our  perilous  foot  march  toward 
Whale  River.  I  clung  to  all  the  records  of 
the  expedition,  my  camera,  photographic 
films  and  things  of  that  sort,  though  Poto- 
komik advised  their  abandonment. 

At  low  tide,  when  the  rocks  were  left 
nearly  uncovered,  we  forded  from  the 
island  to  the  mainland.  It  was  dark  when 
we  reached  it,  and  for  three  hours  after 
dark,  bending  under  our  packs,  we  pushed 
on  in  silence  through  the  knee-deep  snow 
upon  which  the  moon,  half  hidden  by 
flying  clouds,  cast  a  weird  ghost-like  light. 
Finally  the  Eskimos  stopped  in  a  gully  by 
a  little  patch  of  spruce  brush  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  while  Iksialook  foraged 
for  handfuls  of  brush  that  was  dry  enough 
to  burn,  Potokomik  and  Kumuk  cut  snow 
blocks  which  they  built  into  a  circular  wall 
about  three  feet  high  as  a  windbreak  in 
which  to  sleep,  and  Easton  and  I  broke 
some  green  brush  to  throw  upon  the  snow 
for  a  bed.  While  we  did  this  Iksialook 
filled  the  kettle  with  bits  of  ice  and  melted 
them  over  his  brush  fire  and  made  tea. 
There  was  only  brush  enough  to  melt  ice 
for  one  cup  of  tea  each,  which  with  our  bit 
of  cake  made  our  supper. 

We  huddled  close  and  slept  pretty  well 
that  night  on  the  snow  with  nothing  but 
flying  frost  between  us  and  the  stars  in 
heaven. 

While  we  were  having  our  breakfast  the 
next  morning  a  white  Arctic  fox  came  with- 
in ten  yards  of  our  fire  and  stopped  to  look 
us  over  as  though  wondering  what  kind 
of  animals  we  were.  Easton  and  I  were 
unarmed,  but  the  Eskimos  each  carried  a 
45-90  Winchester  rifle.  Potokomik  reached 
for  his  and  shot  the  fox,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  its  disjointed  carcass  was  in  our 
pan  with  a  bit  of  pork,  and  we  made  a 
substantial  breakfast  on  the  half-cooked 
flesh. 

That  was  a  weary  day.  We  came  upon 
a  large  creek  in  the  forenoon  and  had  to 
ascend  its  east  bank  for  a  long  distance  to 
cross  it,  as  the  tide  had  broken  the  ice 
below.  Some  distance  up  the  stream  its  val- 
ley was  wooded  by  just  enough  scattered 
spruce  trees  to  hold  the  snow,  and  wallow- 
ing and  floundering  through  this  was  most 
exhausting. 
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During  the  day  Kumuk,  who  did  not 
like  the  small  ration  that  I  dealt  out,  pro- 
posed to  the  other  Eskimos  that  they  take 
all  the  food  and  leave  the  white  men  to 
their  fate.  They  had  rifles  while  we  had 
none,  and  we  could  not  resist.  Potokomik 
would  not  hear  of  it.  He  remained  our 
friend.  That  night  a  snow  house  was  built 
with  the  exception  of  rounding  off  the 
dome  at  the  top,  over  which  Potokomik 
spread  his  blanket;  but  it  was  not  much 
warmer  than  the  open.  I  lay  down  drip- 
ping with  perspiration  from  the  exertion  of 
the  day  and  during  the  night  had  a  severe 
chill. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  another  stream 
and  halted,  at  twelve  o'clock,  upon  the 
western  side  of  it  to  make  tea.  The  Eski- 
mos held  a  consultation  here  and  then 
Potokomik  told  us  that  they  were  afraid  of 
heavy  snow  and  that  it  was  thought  best 
to  cache  everything  that  we  had — blank- 
ets, food  and  everything — and  with  nothing 
to  encumber  us  hurry  on  to  a  tupek  that 
we  should  reach  by  dark,  and  that  there 
we  should  find  shelter  and  food.  Accord- 
ingly everything  was  left  behind  but 
the  rifles,  which  the  Eskimos  clung  to,  and 
we  started  on  at  a  terrific  pace  over  wind- 
swept hills  and  drift-covered  valleys,  where 
all  that  could  be  seen  was  a  white  waste  of 
unvarying  snow.  We  had  been  a  little  dis- 
tance inland,  but  now  worked  our  way 
down  toward  the  coast.  Once  we  crossed 
an  inlet  where  we  had  to  climb  over  great 
blocks  of  ice  that  the  tide  in  its  force  had 
piled  there. 

Just  at  dusk  the  Eskimos  halted.  We 
had  reached  the  place  where  the  tupek 
should  have  been,  but  none  was  there. 
Afterward  I  learned  that  the  people  whom 
Potokomik  expected  to  find  here  had  been 
caught  on  their  way  from  Whale  River 
by  the  ice  and  their  boat  crushed.  An- 
other consultation  was  held,  and  as  a  result 
we  started  on  again.  After  a  two  hours' 
march  Potokomik  halted  and  the  others 
left  us.  Easton  and  I  threw  ourselves  at 
full  length  upon  the  snow  and  went  to 
sleep  on  the  instant.  A  rifle  shot  aroused 
us,  and  Potokomik  jumped  to  his  feet  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Iglco."  We  followed 
him  toward  where  Kumuk  was  shouting, 
through  a  bit  of  bush,  down  a  bank,  across 
a  frozen  brook  and  up  a  slope  where  we 
found  a  miserable  little  log  shack.     No  one 


was  there.  It  was  a  filthy  place.  Snow 
had  drifted  in  through  the  openings  in  the 
roof  and  side.  A  fire  was  started  and  we 
huddled  close  to  it  in  a  vain  effort  to  get 
warm. 

1  had  another  chill  that  night  and  severe 
cramps  in  the  calves  of  my  legs,  and  when 
morning  came  and  Easton  said  he  could 
not  travel  another  twenty  yards,  I  agreed 
at  once  to  a  plan  of  the  Eskimos  to  leave 
us  there  while  they  went  on  to  look  for 
other  Eskimos  whom  they  expected  to  find 
in  winter  quarters  east  of  Whale  River. 
Potokomik  promised  to  send  them  with 
dogs  to  our  rescue  and  then  go  on  with  a 
letter  to  Job  Edmunds,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  agent  at  Whale  River.  This 
letter  to  Edmunds  1  scribbled  on  a  stray 
bit  f  paper  I  found  in  my  pocket,  and  in 
it  told  him  the  situation  we  were  in. 

Potokomik  left  his  rifle  and  some  car- 
tridges with  us,  and  then  with  the  promise 
that  help  should  find  us  ere  we  had  slept 
three  times,  we  shook  hands  with  our 
dusky  friend  upon  whose  honor  and  faith- 
fulness our  lives  now  depended,  and  the 
three  were  gone  in  the  face  of  a  blinding 
snowstorm. 

Shortly  after  the  Eskimos  left  us  we 
heard  some  ptarmigans  clucking  outside, 
and  Easton  knocked  three  of  them  over 
with  Potokomik's  rifle.  There  were  four 
but  one  got  away.  It  can  be  imagined 
what  work  the  .45  bullet  made  of  them. 
After  separating  the  flesh  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  feathers,  we  boiled  it  in  a  tin  can 
we  had  found  amongst  the  rubbish  in  the 
hut,  and  ate  everything  but  the  bills  and 
toe-nails — bones,  entrails  and  all.  This,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  food  that 
we  had  had  since  noon  of  the  day  before. 
We  had  no  tea  and  only  one  small  piece  of 
plug  tobacco. 

Fortunately  wood  was  not  hard  to  get, 
but  still  not  sufficiently  plentiful  for  us  to 
have  more  than  a  light  fire  in  the  stove 
which  we  hugged  pretty  closely. 

The  storm  grew  in  fury.  It  shrieked 
around  our  illy-built  shack,  drifting  the 
snow  in  through  the  holes  and  crevices 
until  we  could  not  find  a  place  to  sit  or  lie 
that  was  free  from  it.  Finally  the  weather 
cleared  and  settled,  cold  and  rasping.  I 
took  the  rifle  and  looked  about  for  game, 
but  the  snow  was  now  so  deep  that  walking 
far  in  it  was  out  of  the  question.     I  did  not 
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see  the  track  or  sign  of  any  living  thing 
save  a  single  whiskey-jack,  but  even  he 
was  shy  and  kept  well  out  of  range. 

We  had  nothing  to  eat — not  a  mouthful 
of  anything — and  only  water  to  drink; 
soon  even  our  tobacco  was  gone.  Day 
after  day  we  sat,  sometimes  in  silence,  for 
hours  at  a  time,  sometimes  calculating 
upon  the  probabilities  of  the  Kskimos  hav- 
ing perished  in  the  storm,  for  they  were 
wholly  without  protection.  1  had  faith  in 
Potokomik  and  his  resourcefulness,  and 
was  hopeful  they  would  get  out  safely.  If 
there  had  been  timber  in  the  country  where 
night  shelter  could  be  made,  we  might  have 
started  for  Whale  River  without  further 
delay.  But  in  the  wide  waste  barrens, 
illy  clothed,  with  deep  snow  to  wallow 
through,  it  seemed  to  me  absolutely  certain 
that  such  an  attempt  would  end  in  exhaus- 
tion and  death,  so  we  restrained  our  impa- 
tience and  waited.  On  scraps  of  paper 
we  played  tit-tat-toe;  we  improvised  a 
checkerboard  and  played  checkers.  These 
pastimes  broke  the  monotony  of  waiting 
somewhat.  No  matter  what  we  talked 
about,  our  conversation  always  drifted  to 
something  to  eat.  We  planned  sumptuous 
banquets  we  were  to  have  at  that  uncer- 
tain period  "when  we  get  home." 

We  slept  five  times  instead  of  thrice  and 
still  no  succor  came.  The  days  were  short, 
the  nights  interminably  long.  I  knew  we 
could  live  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  easily 
on  water.  I  had  recovered  entirely  from 
the  chills  and  cramps  and  we  were  both 
feeling  well  but,  of  course,  rather  weak. 
We  had  lost  no  flesh  to  speak  of.  The 
extreme  hunger  had  passed  away  after  a 
couple  of  days.  It  is  only  when  starving 
people  have  a  little  to  eat  that  the  hunger 
period  lasts  longer  than  that.  Novelists 
write  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  the  extreme  suffering  that  ac- 
companies starvation.  It  is  all  poppycock. 
Any  healthy  person,  with  a  normal  appetite, 
after  missing  two  or  three  meals  is  as  hungry 
as  he  ever  gets.  After  awhile  there  is  a 
sense  of  weakness  that  grows  on  one,  and 
this  increases  with  the  days.  Then  there 
comes  a  desire  for  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  a 
sort  of  lassitude  that  is  not  unpleasant, 
and  this  desire  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  the  weakness  grows.  The  end  is  always 
in  sleep.  There  is  no  keeping  awake  until 
the  hour  of  death. 


While,  as  1  have  said,  the  real  sense  of 
hunger  passes  away  quickly  there  remains 
the  instinct  to  eat.  That  is  the  working  of 
the  first  law  of  nature — self-preservation. 
It  prompts  one  to  eat  anything  that  he  can 
chew  or  swallow,  and  it  is  what  makes  men 
eat  refuse,  the  thought  of  which  would 
sicken  them  at  other  times.  Of  course, 
Easton  and  I  were  like  everybody  else 
under  similar  conditions.  Easton  said  one 
day  that  he  would  like  to  have  something 
to  chew  on.  In  the  refuse  on  the  floor  I 
found  a  piece  of  deerskin  about  ten  inches 
square.  I  singed  the  hair  off  of  it  and 
divided  it  equally  between  us  and  then  we 
each  roasted  our  share  and  ate  it.  That 
was  the  evening  after  we  had  "slept"  five 
times. 

After  disposing  of  our  bit  of  deerskin  we 
huddled  down  on  the  floor,  as  was  our  cus- 
tom, for  a  sixth  night,  after  discussing 
again  the  probable  fate  of  the  Eskimos. 
While  I  did  not  admit  to  Easton  that  I 
entertained  any  doubt  as  to  our  ultimate 
rescue,  as  the  days  passed  and  no  relief 
came,  I  felt  grave  fears  as  to  the  safety 
of  Potokomik  and  his  companions.  The 
severe  storm  that  swept  over  the  country 
after  their  departure  from  the  shack  had  no 
doubt  materially  deepened  the  snow,  and 
I  questioned  whether  this  had  not  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  travel  without  snow- 
shoes.  The  wind  during  the  second  day  of 
the  storm  had  been  heavy,  and  it  was  my 
hope  that  it  had  swept  the  barrens  clear  of 
the  new  snow,  but  this  was  uncertain  and 
doubtful.  Then,  too,  I  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  Eskimos — whether  or  not  they 
were  wont  to  give  up  quickly  in  the  face  of 
unusual  privations  and  difficulties  such  as 
these  men  would  have  to  encounter.  They 
were  in  a  banen  country,  with  no  food,  no 
blankets,  no  tent,  no  protection,  in  fact,  of 
any  kind  from  the  elements,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  they  would  find  material 
for  a  fire  at  night  to  keep  them  from  freez- 
ing, and,  even  if  they  did  find  wood,  they 
had  no  axe  with  which  to  cut  it.  How  far 
they  would  have  to  travel  surrounded  by 
these  conditions  I  had  no  idea.  Indians 
without  wood  or  food  or  a  sheltering  bush 
would  soon  give  up  the  fight  and  lie  down 
to  die.  If  Potokomik  and  his  men  had 
perished,  I  knew  that  Easton  and  I  could 
hope  for  no  relief  from  the  outside  and  that 
our  salvation  would  depend  entirely  upon 
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our  own  resourcefulness.  It  seemed  to  me 
the  lime  had  come  when  some  action  must 
be  taken. 

It  was  a  long  while  after  dark,  I  do  not 
know  how  long,  and  I  still  lay  awake  turn- 
ing these  things  over  in  my  mind,  when  1 
heard  a  strange  sound.  Everything  had 
been  deathly  quiet  for  days  and  1  sat  up. 
In  the  great  unbroken  silence  of  the  wilder- 
ness a  man's  fancy  will  make  him  hear 
strange  things.  1  have  answered  the  shouts 
of  men  that  my  imagination  made  me  hear. 
But  this  was  not  fancy,  for  I  heard  it  again 
■ — a  distinct  shout!  I  jumped  up  and  called 
to  Easton,  "They've  come,  boy!  Get  up, 
there's  some  one  coming!"  Then  1  hurried 
outside  and,  in  the  dim  light  on  the  white 
stretch  of  snow,  saw  a  black  patch  of  men 
and  dogs.     Our  rescuers  had  come. 

XVI 

TO   WHALE    RIVER  AND   FORT  CHIMO 

The  feeling  of  relief  that  came  to  me 
then  when  I  heard  the  shout  and  saw  the 
men  and  dogs  coming  can  be  appreciated, 
and  something  of  the  satisfaction  I  felt 
when  I  grasped  the  hands  of  the  two  Eski- 
mos that  strode  up  on  snowshoes  can  be 
understood. 

The  older  of  the  two  was  an  active  little 
fellow  who  looked  much  like  a  Japanese. 
He  introduced  himself  as  Emuk  (Water). 
His  companion,  who,  we  learned  later,  re- 
joiced in  the  name  Amnatuhinuk  (Only  a 
woman),  was  quite  a  young  fellow,  big,  fat 
and  good  natured. 

Without  any  preliminaries  Emuk  pushed 
right  into  the  shack  and,  from  a  bag  that 
he  carried,  produced  some  tough  dough 
cakes  which  he  gave  us  to  eat,  and  each  a 
plug  of  tobacco  to  smoke.  He  was  all 
activity  and  command,  working  quickly 
himself  and  directing  Amnatuhinuk.  A 
candle  from  his  bag  was  lighted.  Amnatu- 
hinuk was  sent  for  a  kettle  of  water;  wood 
was  piled  into  the  stove,  and  the  kettle  put 
over  to  boil.  The  stove  proved  too  slow 
for  Emuk  and  he  built  a  fire  outside  where 
tea  could  be  made  more  quickly,  and  when 
it  was  ready  he  insisted  upon  our  drinking 
several  cups  of  it  to  stimulate  us.  Then  he 
brought  forth  a  pail  containing  strong  smell- 
ing beans  cooked  in  rancid  seal  oil,  which 
he  heated.    This  concoction   he  thought 


was  good,  strong  food  and  just  the  thing 
for  half-starved  men,  and  he  set  it  before 
us  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  done  some- 
thing especially  nice.  We  ate  some  of  it 
but  were  as  temperate  as  Emuk  with  his 
urgings  would  permit  us  to  be,  for  1  knew 
the  penalty  that  food  exacts  after  a  long 
fast. 

A  comfortable  bed  of  boughs  and  blank- 
ets was  spread  for  us,  and  we  were  made  to 
lie  down.  Emuk,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, had  been  in  a  similar  position  to  ours 
and  others  had  come  to  his  aid,  and  he 
wanted  to  pay  the  debt  he  felt  he  owed  to 
humanity. 

He  told  us  that  Potokomik  and  the 
others,  after  suffering  great  hardships,  had 
reached  his  tupek  near  the  Mukalik  the  day 
before,  but  I  could  not  understand  his  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  draw  from  him  any 
of  the  details  of  their  trip  out. 

At  midnight  Emuk  made  tea  again  and 
roused  us  up  to  partake  of  it  and  eat  more 
dough  cakes  and  beans  with  seal  oil.  I 
feared  the  consequences  but  I  could  not 
refuse  him  for  he  did  not  understand  why 
we  should  not  want  to  eat  a  great  deal. 
The  result  was  that  with  happiness  and 
stomach-ache  I  could  not  sleep,  and  before 
morning  was  going  out  to  vomit.  Even  at 
the  danger  of  seeming  not  to  appreciate 
Emuk's  hospitality  I  was  constrained  to 
decline  to  eat  any  breakfast. 

Emuk  noticed  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
one  of  my  sealskin  boots.  He  promptly 
pulled  off  his  own  and  made  me  put  them 
on.     He  had  another  though  poorer  pair. 

It  was  a  delight  to  be  moving  again.  We 
were  on  the  trail  before  dawn,  Emuk  v.  ith 
his  snowshoes  tramping  the  road  ahead 
of  the  dogs  and  Amnatuhinuk  driving  the 
team.  The  temperature  must  have  been  at 
least  ten  degrees  below  zero.  The  weather 
was  bitterly  cold  for  men  so  thinly  clad 
as  Easton  and  I  were,  and  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  we  could  not  exercise  by  run- 
ning, for  we  had  no  snowshoes,  and  while 
we  wallowed  through  the  deep  snow  the 
dogs  would  have  left  us  behind,  so  we  could 
do  nothing  but  sit  on  the  komatik  (sledge) 
and  shiver. 

At  noon  we  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
before  ascending  it,  and  the  men  threw 
up  a  windbreak  of  snow  blocks  back  of 
which  they  built  a  fire  and  put  on  the  tea- 
kettle.    Easton  and   I  had  just  squatted 
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close  to  the  fire  to  warm  our  benumbed 
hands  when  the  husky  dogs  put  their  noses 
in  the  air  and  gave  out  the  long  weird  howl 
of  welcome  or  defiance  that  announces  the 
approach  of  other  dogs,  and  almost  imme- 
diately a  loaded  team  with  two  men  came 
over  the  hill  and  down  the  slope  at  a  gallop 
toward  us.  It  proved  to  be  Job  Edmunds, 
the  half-breed  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
officer  from  Whale  River,  and  his  Eskimo 
servant  coming  to  our  aid. 

Edmunds  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  us 
safe.  He  knew  exactly  what  to  do.  From 
his  komatik  box  he  produced  a  bottle  of 
port  wine  and  made  us  each  take  a  small 
dose  of  it  which  he  poured  into  a  tin  cup. 
He  put  a  big,  warm  reindeer-skin  koolatuk* 
on  each  of  us  and  pulled  the  hoods  over  our 
heads.  He  had  warm  footwear — in  fact, 
everything  that  was  necessary  for  our  com- 
fort. Then  he  cut  two  ample  slices  of 
wheat  bread  from  a  big  loaf,  toasted  and 
buttered  them  and  made  us  eat  them  and 
drink  hot  tea.  He  was  very  kind  and  con- 
siderate. Edmunds  has  saved  many  lives 
in  his  day.  Every  winter  he  is  called  upon 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Eskimos  who  have 
been  caught  in  the  barrens  without  food, 
as  we  were.  He  had  saved  Emuk  from 
starvation  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

After  a  half-hour's  delay  we  were  off 
again,  I  on  the  komatik  with  Edmunds, 
and  Easton  with  Emuk.  We  passed  the 
snow  house  where  Edmunds  and  his  man 
had  spent  the  previous  night.  They  would 
have  come  on  in  the  dark  but  they  knew 
Emuk  was  ahead  and  would  reach  us  any- 
way. 

Edmunds  had  a  splendid  team  of  dogs, 
wonderfully  trained.  The  big,  wolfish  crea- 
tures loved  him  and  they  feared  him. 
He  almost  never  had  to  use  the  long  wal- 
rus-hide whip.  They  obeyed  him  on  the 
instant  without  hesitation — "Ooisht,"  and 
they  pulled  in  the  harness  as  one;  "Aw," 
and  they  stopped.  There  was  a  power  in 
his  voice  that  governed  them  like  magic. 
The  winds  had  packed  the  snow  hard 
enough  on  the  barrens — and  the  country 
there  was  all  barren — to  bear  up  the 
komatik;  the  dogs  were  in  prime  condition 
and  traveled  at  a  fast  trot  or  a  gallop,  and 
we  made  good  time.  Once  Emuk  stopped 
to  take  a  white  fox  out  of  a  trap. 

*  The  outer  garment  of  deerskin  worn  by  the 
Eskimos. 


Big  cakes  of  ice  were  piled  in  high  barri- 
cades along  the  rivers  where  we  crossed 
them,  and  at  these  places  we  had  to  let  the 
komatik  down  with  care  on  one  side  and 
help  the  dogs  haul  it  up  with  much  labor 
on  the  other;  and  on  the  level,  through  the 
rough  ice  hummocks  or  amongst  the  rocks, 
the  drivers  were  kept  busy  steering  to  pre- 
vent collisions  with  the  obstructions,  while 
the  dogs  rushed  madly  ahead,  and  we,  on 
the  komatik,  clung  on  for  dear  life  and 
watched  our  legs  that  they  might  not  get 
crushed.  Once  or  twice  we  turned  over, 
but  the  drivers  never  lost  their  hold  of  the 
komatik  or  control  of  the  dogs. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Emuk's 
skin  tupek  and  were  welcomed  by  a  group 
of  Eskimos,  men,  women  and  children. 
Iksialook  was  of  the  number,  and  he  was 
so  worn  and  haggard  that  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized him.  He  had  seen  hardship  since 
our  parting.  They  were  very  dirty  and 
very  hospitable.  They  took  us  into  the 
tupek  at  once,  which  was  extremely  filthy 
and  made  insufferably  hot  by  a  sheet-iron 
tent  stove.  The  women  wore  sealskin  trou- 
sers and  in  the  long  hoods  of  their  adikeys 
or  upper  garments  carried  babies  whose 
bright,  little,  dusky-hued  faces  peeped 
timidly  out  at  us  over  the  mothers'  shoul- 
ders. A  ptarmigan  was  boiled  and  divided 
between  Easton  and  me,  and  with  that  and 
bread  and  butter  from  Edmunds'  box  and 
hot  tea  we  made  a  splendid  supper.  After 
a  smoke  all  around,  for  the  women  smoke 
as  well  as  the  men,  polar  bear  and  reindeer 
skins  were  spread  upon  spruce  boughs, 
blankets  were  given  us  for  covering,  and 
we  lay  down.  Eleven  of  us  crowded  into 
the  tupek  and  slept  there  that  night.  How 
all  the  Eskimos  found  room  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  crowded  so  tightly  between  one  of 
the  fat  women  on  one  side  and  Easton  on 
the  other  that  I  could  not  turn  over;  but  I 
slept  as  I  had  seldom  ever  slept  before. 

The  next  forenoon  we  crossed  the  Muka- 
lik  River  and  soon  after  reached  Whale 
River,  big  and  broad,  with  blocks  of  ice 
surging  up  and  down  upon  the  restless  tide. 
The  Post  is  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 
We  turned  northward  along  its  east  bank, 
and,  in  a  little  while,  came  to  some  scat- 
tered spruce  woods  which  Edmunds  told 
me  were  just  below  his  home.  Then  at 
a  creek,  above  which  stood  the  miniature 
log  cabin  and    small   log  storehouse  com- 
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prising  the  Post  buildings,  I  got  off  and 
climbed  up  through  rough  ice  barricades. 

Never  in  my  life  have  1  had  such  a  wel- 
come as  1  received  here.  Mrs.  Edmunds 
came  out  to  meet  me.  She  told  me  that 
they  had  been  watching  for  us  at  the  Post 
all  the  morning  and  how  glad  they  were 
that  we  were  safe,  and  that  we  had  come  to 
see  them,  and  that  we  must  stay  a  good 
long  time  and  rest.  For  twoscore  years 
they  had  lived  in  that  desolate  place  and 
never  before  had  a  traveler  come  to  visit 
them.  In  all  that  time  the  only  white 
people  they  had  ever  met  were  the  three 
or  four  connected  with  the  Post  at  Fort 
Chimo,  for  the  ship  never  calls  at  Whale 
River  on  her  rounds.  Edmunds  brings 
the  provisions  over  from  Fort  Chimo  in  a 
little  schooner.  There  are  five  in  the 
family— Edmunds  and  his  wife,  their 
daughter  (a  young  woman  of  twenty)  and 
her  husband,  Sam  Ford  (a  son  of  John  Ford 
at  George  River),  and  Mary's  baby. 

A  good  wash  and  clean  clothing  followed 
by  a  sumptuous  dinner  of  venison  put  us 
on  our  feet  again.  I  suffered  little  as  a 
result  of  the  fasting  period  but  Easton  had 
three  or  four  days  of  pretty  severe  colic. 
This  is  the  usual  result  of  feast  after 
famine,  and  was  to  be  expected. 

And  now  1  learned  the  details  of  Poto- 
komik's  journey  out.  When  the  three 
Eskimos  left  us  in  the  shack  they  started 


at  once  in  search  of  Emuk's  tupek.  The 
storm  thai  raged  for  two  days  swept  piti- 
lessly across  their  path,  but  they  never 
halted,  pushing  through  the  deepening 
snow  in  single  file,  taking  turns  at  going 
ahead  and  breaking  the  way,  until  night, 
and  then  they  stopped.  They  had  no  axe 
and  could  have  no  fire,  so  they  built  them- 
selves a  snow  igloo  as  best  they  could  with- 
out the  proper  implements  and  it  protected 
them  against  the  drifting  snow  and  piercing 
wind  while  the^  slept.  On  the  second  day 
they  shot,  with  their  rifles,  seven  ptarmi- 
gans. These  they  plucked  and  ate  raw. 
They  saw  no  more  game  and  finally  became 
so  weak  and  exhausted  they  could  carry 
their  rifles  no  farther  and  left  them  on  the 
trail.  Each  night  they  built  a  snow  house. 
They  were  so  weak  after  a  time  that  their 
progress  was  very  slow;  still  they  kept 
going,  staggering  on  and  on  through  the 
snow.  It  was  only  their  lifelong  habit 
of  facing  great  odds  and  enduring  great 
hardships  that  kept  them  up.  Men  less 
inured  to  cold  and  privation  would  surely 
have  succumbed.  They  were  making  their 
final  fight  when  at  last  they  stumbled 
into  Emuk's  tupek.  Kumuk  sat  down 
and  cried  like  a  child.  It  was  two  weeks 
before  any  of  them  was  able  to  do  any 
physical  work.  They  looked  like  shadows 
of  their  former  selves  when  I  saw  them  at 
Whale  River. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Edmunds'  dog-team  that  came  to  Wallace  and  Easton's  rescue. 
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ONE  warm  spring  mid-day  I  arrived 
at  a  town  which  was  a  country 
trading  center  of  some  importance 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chippewa.  It  had  a 
single  long  business  street  lined  with  low 
brick  and  wooden  stores,  among  which 
saloons  were  noticeably  abundant.  "  Yes," 
said  one  man,  "we  got  fourteen  saloons 
for  our  seventeen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  they're  never  locked.  There's  some 
laws  as  to  the  hours  they're  allowed  to  be 
open,  but  when  a  man  in  this  town  starts 
a  saloon  he  throws  the  key  in  the  river." 

The  main  street  was  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  the  rear  foundations  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  west  side  were  washed  by, the 
current.  The  river  was  very  low  and  every- 
where streaked  with  sandbars,  and  these 
sandbars  were  strewn  with  logs.  Along 
the  shores  were  more  logs,  and  there  were 
logs  lodged  against  the  bridge  piers  and  all 
other  chance  obstructions.  Every  Sunday 
there  was  a  flood.  Far  up  the  river  was  a 
dam  where  the  water  was  accumulated  on 
purpose  to  "slush  out  the  logs."  When 
the  gates  are  opened  the  river  is  raised 
about  eighteen  inches.  Then  the  logs  on 
the  sandbars  and  shores  go  drifting  on,  and 
a  multitude  of  others  follow  from  the  for- 
ests of  the  upper  waters. 

The  artificial  flooding  of  the  Chippewa  is 
not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  some  of  the  resi- 
dents on  its  banks.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  trouble  with  the  Indians.  "They  had 
big  fields  of  wild  rice  on  the  lowlands,"  said 
my  informant,  "and  these  was  jus'  bein' 
spoiled  by  the  water  and  logs  comin'  on 
'em.  So  they  got  ready  to  break  the  dam. 
They  was  goin'  to  fight,  if  necessary,  and 
they  took  along  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
a   few  rusty   old    guns   they  had.     They 


found  three  or  four  hundred  white  men 
ready  for  'em,  and  there  'd  'a'  been  trouble 
sure,  but  the  lumber  company  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  and  agreed  to  give 
'em  free  gratis  as  much  rice  as  they  could 
have  raised. 

"This  year  the  company  is  havin'  trouble 
with  a  man  who  owns  a  farm  where  the 
dam  is.  He  claims  they  got  no  business  to 
flood  his  land,  and  he  says  they  must  pay 
him  ten  cents  a  thousand  for  all  the  logs 
they  run  through  the  dam.  He  says  he's 
goin'  to  keep  the  gates  in  the  dam  locked 
until  they  agree.  They  offered  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  buy  him  off,  and  when  he 
refused  it  they  sent  a  hundred  men  to 
clean  him  out,  but  he  made  the  men  a 
speech,  and  the  whole  lot  quit.  Most 
everybody  up  there  is  in  sympathy  with 
him,  because  the  lumber  company  has  been 
pretty  arbitrary  and  acted  as  if  no  one  got 
any  rights  but  them.  The  man  has  his 
Winchester  ready,  and  he's  put  up  a  stone 
building  with  portholes  in  it,  and  he  and 
his  wife  are  in  there.  Last  thing  I  heard 
he'd  wounded  the  sheriff  who  was  goin'  to 
arrest  him,  and  it  was  expected  the  gov- 
ernor would  send  troops  to  shoot  him  out." 

One  of  my  rambles  took  me  several 
miles  up  the  valley.  The  farmhouses 
were  usually  of  brick  or  stone,  snug  and 
substantial,  with  numerous  outbuildings, 
but  there  were  few  trees  and  little  shrub- 
bery about  them,  and  in  general  the  land- 
scape was  singularly  barren  and  forbidding. 
Dairying  is  the  chief  business.  Great 
quantities  of  milk  are  produced  for  the 
creameries,  and  everywhere  were  broad 
pastures  and  grazing  herds  of  cows. 

My  landlord  recommended  me  to  call 
on  a  certain  old  gentleman  living  on  the 
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outskirts  of  the  town  who  made  a  specially 
of  collecting  geological  and   Indian  relics. 

1  found  the  person  recommended  at 
work  under  a  shed — a  white-haired  coun- 
tryman in  a  red  shirt  and  an  ancient  slouch 
hat.  Beneath  the  trees  in  his  garden  he 
had  a  little  building  packed  full  of  his 
gatherings,  and  these  he  took  great  satis- 
faction in  showing  to  me.  Locally,  the 
collection  was  quite  famous. 

"The  teachers  in  the  town  schools  been 
comin'  here  lately  and  bringin'  the  chil- 
dren," he  explained.  "They  think  the 
scholars  can  learn  considerable  here  that 
they  couldn't  learn  out  of  books.  But 
some  of  our  people  are  afraid  the  children 
'11  learn  a  little  too  much.  We  got  one 
preacher  in  particular  who  claims  they'll 
all  get  to  be  infidils  because  1  tell  'em  some 
o'  the  facts  o'  geology  that  don't  fit  with 
his  theological  ideas.  He  tackled  me  one 
day  on  the  street  to  complain  of  what  I'd 
been  sayin'  to  the  children  about  the  age 
of  the  earth.  'God  made  the  world  in  six 
days,'  said  he,  'and  there  ain't  but  six 
thousand  years  passed  since.' 

"Why/  I  said,  'I  got  stones  in  my 
museum  a  half  inch  thick  that  was  formed 
in  the  ocean  bed  and  that  couldn't  'a'  been 
made  there  in  less  'n  fifty  thousand  years.' 

"'Oh,  no,'  he  says,  'you're  mistaken. 
Don't  you  believe  the  Bible?' 

"'Well,'  I  says,  'the  Bible  is  a  pretty 
fair,  middlin'  sort  of  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  but  it  ain't  no  scientific  work.' 

"We  talked  some  time,  but  it  was  a 
waste  of  breath.  That  feller  wouldn't 
know  beans  if  he  had  his  head  in  the  bag." 

The  old  collector  had  a  good  deal  to  tell 
about  the  first  settlement  of  the  region, 
but  the  most  vivid  account  I  received  of 
early  conditions  was  from  another  citizen 
who  had  been  a  resident  of  the  town  from 
its  start.  "When  my  folks  got  here,"  said 
he,  "there  was  no  other  settlers  anywhere 
around.  We  were  a  month  on  the  road 
comin'  from  where  we'd  lived  before. 
Sometimes  we'd  make  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
and  then  again  not  more'n  three  or  four. 
Most  of  our  stuff  was  in  a  big  canvas-topped 
wagon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  cattle,  but  we 
had,  besides,  a  lighter  covered  wagon  drawn 
by  one  horse.  Us  kids  rode  in  that.  The 
roads  was  pretty  bad,  and  the  last  part  of 
the  journey  there  was  nothin'  but  Indian 
trails.    The  woods  was  full  of  fallen  trees, 


and  often  we'd  have  to  chop  'em  away  in 
order  to  get  along. 

"We  always  tried  to  camp  where  we 
could  get  water  easy.  If  we  found  a  good 
stream  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we'd 
stop  there  for  fear  we  wouldn't  do  as  well 
later.  We'd  build  a  fire  on  the  ground  and 
get  the  kittle  boiling,  and  perhaps  we'd 
ketch  a  mess  of  fish.  Some  nice  evenings 
we'd  sleep  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  tent,  but 
generally  we  bunked  in  the  wagons. 

"When  we  got  here  we  put  up  a  log 
house.  The  walls  was  of  logs,  and  we 
split  logs  for  the  floor  and  roof  and  window- 
casings  and  doors.  Our  chimney  was  made 
of  mud  and  sticks.  We  didn't  use  any 
nails  or  iron  worth  mentionin'  in  the  whole 
job.  Wooden  pins  did  for  nails,  and 
leather  straps  for  door  hinges. 

"Well,  there  we  was,  with  a  few  families 
that  come  soon  after,  and  the  nearest  set- 
tlement was  Reed's  Landing  down  where 
the  Chippewa  joins  the  Mississippi.  We 
had  horses  and  oxen,  but  no  roads,  and  we 
had  to  get  our  supplies  from  Reed's  Land- 
ing on  foot.  The  distance  was  only  twenty 
miles,  but  it  would  take  father  two  days  to 
come  back  with  a  sack  of  flour  on  his 
shoulder.  The  flour  made  a  big  load,  and 
he'd  go  pokin'  along  pretty  slow.  At 
night  he'd  stop  and  build  a  fire  and  roll  up 
in  his  blankets  and  go  to  sleep.  That 
winter  we  had  the  most  snow  I've  ever 
seen.  It  lay  four  feet  on  a  level,  and  the 
drifts  was  ten  feet  deep.  When  we  run  out 
of  grub  and  father  had  to  go  to  Reed's 
Landing,  he'd  put  on  snowshoes  and  drag 
a  sled  after  him  with  his  gun  strapped  to  it. 

"We  did  without  'most  everything  that 
wa'n't  absolutely  necessary  those  first 
years.  Pork  was  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound  and  other  things  in  proportion.  We 
had  just  one  hen,  and  the  eggs  she  laid  was 
worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  dozen.  So  we 
didn't  eat  'em,  but  exchanged  'em  for 
coffee.  For  quite  a  while  we  got  along 
without  sugar  and  butter.  Venison  was 
plenty,  and  a  feller  could  go  back  here  on 
the  bluff  any  time  and  kill  five  or  six  deer 
in  a  day.  When  we  got  more  deer  meat 
than  "was  needed  for  immediate  use  we'd 
salt  it  down  for  a  few  days  and  then  dry  it 
before  the  kitchen  fire.  I  can  remember 
settin'  on  the  doorstep  and  eatin'  that 
jerked  venison,  as  we  called  it,  when  I  got 
hungry  between  meals.     Us  kids  was  eatin' 
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all  the  time.  Everything  tasted  good  then. 
When  you  get  older  your  appetite  goes  hack 
on  you,  but  you  most  likely  think  there's 
a  difference  in  the  cookin'.  You  say  to  your 
wife,  'Gosh  darn  it !  my  mother  used  to  cook 
food  that  was  good ! '  But  it  wasn't  the  cook- 
in' — it  was  your  appetite  that  was  good. 

"Of  course  there  was  Indians  around. 
They  used  to  come  to  our  house  now 
and  then  and  ask  for  something  to  eat. 
Mother'd  give  'em  a  slice  of  bread  spread 
with  lard.  We  didn't  have  no  butter — 
didn't  know  what  butter  was. 

"There  was  lots  of  elk  when  we  first 
come  and  quite  a  few  moose,  and  plenty  of 
timber  wolves.  Week  before  last  a  feller 
brought  to  town  seven  little  wolves  he'd 
caught  back  in  the  woods.  It  was  a  good 
haul,  because  there's  a  bounty  of  six  dol- 
lars apiece.  I  hear  every  little  while  of 
some  farmer  who  has  lost  sheep  carried  off 
by  the  wolves.  A  wolf  is  a  funny  animal. 
You  find  a  nest  and  handle  the  young,  and 
the  old  wolf  will  go  off  and  desert  'em. 
When  we  was  new  to  the  country  we  was 
afraid  of  the  wolves,  but  we  soon  got  used 
to  their  ways  and  learned  there  was  nothing 
to  be  scared  of.  I  wouldn't  mind  meeting 
eight  or  ten  of  'em  if  I  had  a  good  club. 
If  you're  passin'  along  a  lonely  road  after 
dark  you'll  hear  'em  howl  to  get  the  pack 
together.  They  know  you're  there,  and 
somewhere  off  on  the  bluffs  they'll  be 
answering  one  another,  but  after  they've 
sized  you  up  they'll  go  away. 

"We  had  wild  cats  here — oh,  Lord,  yes! 
And  we  had  bears,  but  bears  are  harmless 
beasts.  Of  course,  corner  one  up  or  get 
him  in  a  trap  and  he'll  fight.  Even  a  deer'll 
fight  in  such  circumstances.  I'm  often  asked 
if  bears  ever  chase  any  one.  Well,  I've 
heard  people  say  so,  but  I  didn't  believe  it. 

"We  did  a  good  deal  of  trappin'  in  the 
old  days,  and  some  fellers  would  build 
camps  on  the  shores  of  the  wild  lakes  and 
stay  there  right  along  during  the  season  to 
hunt  and  fish.  The  fish  was  ten  to  one 
what  they  are  now — yes,  a  hundred  to  one. 

"Within  three  years  after  we  come  the 
place  had  grown  to  quite  a  village,  and 
there  was  a  store,  a  hotel  and  a  sawmill. 
Our  first  school  was  kept  in  the  houses — 
first  in  this  house  and  then  in  that  house 
and  so  on  right  through  the  village  in  every 


house  where  there  were  children;  and  at 
whatever  house  the  teacher  was  havin' 
school  there  she  boarded.  The  first  building 
for  school  use  was  of  logs  chinked  with  clay. 
We  had  no  desks,  but  sat  on  wooden,  back- 
less benches  and  held  our  books  in  our  laps. 

"As  I  grew  older  I  had  some  of  my  best 
times  at  the  dances.  Winter  was  the  dance 
season.  We'd  go  somewhere  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  It  was  the  custom  to  start 
early  and  take  an  ox  team.  We'd  fill  the 
body  of  a  big  sled  with  straw  and  blankets, 
and  all  pile  on  and  go  to  some  farmhouse  in 
the  region  where  we  young  people  had  been 
invited.  We  didn't  put  on  no  style.  All 
a  feller  needed  to  do  was  to  get  his  overalls 
washed  so  he  could  slip  them  on  clean;  and 
if  a  girl  wore  a  new  calico  dress  she  was  a 
dandy.  Most  generally  everybody  baked 
up  some  food  to  take,  and  along  about  mid- 
night we'd  have  a  feast  of  bread  and  butter, 
cake  and  pickles,  and  there  was  a  chunk  of 
boiled  pork  from  which  we  sliced  off  what 
we  wanted. 

"While  the  town  was  new  it  was  kind  of 
a  rough  place.  You  could  see  a  fight  any 
time.  The  general  store  kept  a  barrel  of 
corn  whiskey  in  the  cellar  or  back  room, 
and  was  ready  to  fill  a  pint  bottle  or  a  gallon 
jug  for  whoever  wanted  to  pay  the  price 
of  it.  Yet  the  early  settlers  as  a  whole  was 
a  very  religious  and  steady-goin'  people. 
We  soon  had  a  preacher,  and  he  was  a  good 
one,  too,  though  he  had  to  get  his  livin' 
mostly  by  workin'  in  the  fields.  At  first 
we  met  in  the  houses,  but  by  and  by  we 
built  a  church.  Once  we  had  a  revival, 
and  I  attended  it  with  my  girl.  She  got 
quite  excited,  and  before  I  knew  what  was 
happening  she  started  for  the  mourners' 
bench.  She  didn't  ask  me  if  I'd  go.  She 
just  got  up  and  went  all  by  herself. 

"Well,  she  kneeled  down  there,  and  I 
see  that  right  next  to  her  was  kneelin'  a 
feller  she'd  been  goin'  with  some  and  who 
was  a  rival  o'  mine.  I  said,  'By  gosh!  I 
can't  stand  that!  Maybe  he'll  be  ketchin' 
her.'  There  was  jus'  a  little  room  between 
her  and  him,  and  I  stepped  up  and  kneeled 
so  as  to  separate  'em. 

"  I  cut  him  out  that  time,  and  he  didn't 
marry  that  girl.  As  far  as  that  goes, 
neither  did  I.  Oh,  well,  you  can't  be 
young  but  once!" 


Just  gitting  a  little  soft  soap  for  the  "  old  woman. 
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THE    LOST   CHARLIE 
KEYES    MINE 

BY   DAVID    LANSING 

N  an  untamed  corner  of 
Montana  I  met  the 
young  man  who  told  me 
the  following  tale: 

Hunting  after  lost 
mines  is  an  acute  symp- 
tom of  a  sprained  intel- 
lect. Oh,  yes,  I've  been 
one  of  the  fools  who  thought  he  could  find 
the  Pegleg  and  the  Breyfogle  and  the  Lost 
Cabin.  Why,  down  in  the  California 
desert,  so  many  prospectors  have  gone 
dippy  this  way  that  when  a  man  needs  a 
tin  hat  to  keep  his  brain  from  milling,  they 
don't  call  him  locoed  any  more.  They  say 
he's  "  Breyfogled,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  for  action  and  what  I  might  call 
feverish  interest,  the  trip  I  made  after  the 
lost  Charlie  Keyes  mine  was  the  finest  ever. 
No,  I  didn't  find  the  mine,  but  there  was  a 
mine  all  right.  It's  there  yet,  and  now  and 
then  you'll  still  hear  of  a  husky  and  hopeful 
gent  with  nothing  better  to  do  who  is  trail- 
ing off  down  the  Missouri  to  find  the  spot 
where  Charlie  Keyes  dug  out  his  load  of 
nuggets  thirty  years  ago. 

My  partner  and  I  were  young  and  foolish 
and  we  went  at  it  in  dead  earnest.  At 
Fort  Benton  we  picked  up  all  there  was  to 
know  of  the  old  story  that  had  been 
thrashed  out  a  million  times.  Here  are  all 
the  facts  we  had  to  work  on:  Along  in  the 
early  seventies  this  Charlie  Keyes,  a 
prospector,  was  coming  into  this  country 
with  his  partner,  John  Lepley.  There  were 
no  railroads,  so  of  course  they  came  up  the 
Missouri  in  a  steamboat.  Passing  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  below  Fort  Benton, 
Keyes  who  was  an  old  California  miner, 
was  looking  the  country  over  from  the 
hurricane  deck,  and  observed  to  Lepley: 


"If  I  can  read  signs  right  there's  gold  in 
the  hills  over  yonder  and  I'm  coming  back 
here  some  day  and  do  a  little  prospecting. 
It  certainly  looks  good  to  me." 

Lepley  recalled  this  remark  later.  But 
they  did  not  hop  off,  and  they  wandered 
out  of  Fort  Benton,  prospecting  over  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  district,  and  walked  plumb 
over  the  Last  Chance  Gulch  near  Helena, 
where  gold  was  found  by  the  wagon-load  a 
few  years  later.  They  worked  along  on 
Silver  Creek  without  much  luck,  until  win- 
ter was  coming  in.  Then  Keyes  decided 
to  go  back  to  Fort  Benton,  try  to  raise  a 
little  coin,  get  a  new  grub-stake  and  work 
around  farther  east.  He  did  not  like  the 
notion  of  staying  out  for  the  winter  with 
no  gold  in  sight  and  mighty  little  cash  in 
their  clothes.  Lepley  balked  and  preferred 
to  stick  it  out  and  hold  down  their  claims 
and  take  care  of  the  camp.  So  they  agreed 
to  part  company,  for  the  time,  and  Keyes 
laid  down  the.  law  most  emphatic  in  his 
farewell  address  to  his  partner: 

"If  I  send  for  you,  Johnny,  you  drop 
everything  and  come.  I  don't  care  a 
damn  what  it  is,  but  drop  it  and  come 
quick." 

Keyes  didn't  go  into  details,  and  after- 
ward Lepley  reckoned  that  those  gold 
signs  along  the  Missouri  must  have  been 
stewing  in  his  memory.  Anyway,  there  is 
where  Keyes  headed  for  as  soon  as  he  could. 
He  stayed  in  Fort  Benton  a  little  while,  and 
then  drifted  down  the  Missouri  and  camped 
out  with  the  soldiers  at  old  Fort  Union, 
which  stood  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Musselshell.  He  hunted  buffalo  for  the 
garrison  for  several  months  for  his  grub  and 
wages,  and  was  looking  the  country  over 
and  prospecting  under  cover,  on  the  side. 

When  he  had  the  country  pretty  well 
mapped  out  he  cut  loose  from  the  fort  and 
went  off  on  his  own  hook-  and  vanished. 
The  next  thing  heard  of  him  is  when  he 
turns  up  at  Fort  Benton,  with  five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  nuggets  in  a  sack.  He 
left  his  gold  with  the  bank,  turned  some 
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into  cash,  and  got  a  receipt  for  it.  We 
found  the  record  on  the  moldy  old  books 
of  the  bank  when  we  tried  to  get  on  the 
trail  twenty-five  years  later.  This  showed 
that  Charlie  Keyes  had  found  the  mine,  all 
right. 

He  stayed  in  Fort  Benton  long  enough 
to  get  together  a  big  outfit,  which  included 
a  bunch  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  to  pack  his 
goods.  Keyes,  his  party  and  his  kit  and 
his  mining  tools  and  a  lot  of  timber  for 
building  sluices  started  down  the  Missouri 
in  flat  boats  to  return  to  his  mine.  And 
that  was  the  last  ever  seen  of  them  alive, 
excepting  one  little  Blackfeet  girl.  From 
her  it  was  learned  that  the  party  had  been 
wiped  out  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who  had  an 
unpleasant  habit  of  looking  for  river  travel 
in  those  days.  The  first  steamer  up  river 
in  the  spring  found  ten  bodies  and  buried 
them.  The  Sioux  took  the  little  girl  along 
with  them,  but  she  escaped  a  few  years 
later  and  made  her  way  back  to  her  tribe 
of  Blackfeet.  This  catastrophe  put  a  stop 
to  hunting  for  the  Charlie  Keyes  mine  for 
ten  years  or  so,  or  until  after  the  hostile 
Indians  were  cleaned  out  of  Montana. 

We  found  the  survivor  on  the  Fort  Bel- 
knap Reservation,  a  wrinkled  hag  of  a 
Blackfeet  squaw  who  told  us  all  she  could 
remember,  which  wasn't  much.  She  could 
recall  that  just  before  the  massacre  she  had 
heard  Keyes  say  they  were  "two  sleeps" 
away  from  his  mine,  and  that  the  place 
where  he  said  this  was  close  to  old  Fort 
Copeland.  Now  this  fort  long  ago  disap- 
peared, but  after  a  search  we  found  an  old 
map  on  which  we  located  Fort  Copeland, 
and  felt  that  we  had  something  definite  to 
work  on. 

Lepley  was  dead,  but  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  Mose  Solomon,  who  had 
been  on  the  steamboat  when  Keyes  first 
came  up  the  Missouri.  The  old  man  re- 
called that  Keyes  shaded  his  eyes  and 
looked  south  across  the  hills  and  said* 

"There's  my  country." 

This  pinned  the  location  of  the  mine 
down  to  a  small  area.  It  was  near  the 
junction  of  the  Musselshell  and  the  Missouri 
and  two  days'  journey  south  from  old  Fort 
Copeland  if  the  squaw's  memory  could  be 
trusted.  So  my  pal  and  I  set  sail  down  the 
Missouri  in  a  flat-bottomed  skiff,  prepared 
to  rake  the  country  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 
Do  you  know,  we  scraped  our  way  down 


sttetches  of  that  old  river  that  set  a  man 
back  thirty  years  in  the  history  of  the  west. 
There  were  surely  some  relics  of  other  days. 
We  spent  the  night  with  one  old  cuss  who 
had  been  an  Indian  trader  in  the  merry 
days  of  the  buffalo.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
stockade  were  around  his  house,  where  he 
used  to  trade  whiskey  for  robes. 

"  I  didn't  calculate  to  keep  any  whiskey 
on  hand  that  was  more'n  twenty-four  hours 
old,"  said  the  old  codger  without  a  blush  of 
shame.  "  I  used  to  stand  with  one  foot  on 
the  top  of  the  stockade  and  the  other  on  the 
roof  of  my  shack,  and  hand  down  a  cupful 
of  whiskey  to  an  Indian  who  handed  me  up 
a  buffalo  robe  in  exchange.  Two  or  three 
of  my  men  sat  on  the  roof  with  loaded 
rifles,  for  the  liquor  was  sudden  and  search- 
in'  and  we  wa'n't  takin'  no  chances.  Busi- 
ness usually  wound  up  in  a  grand  orgy 
outside,  and  we  sat  inside  with  the  gate 
barred  till  the  skies  cleared.  We  ginerally 
made  the  whiskey  out  of  alcohol  and  color- 
in'  matter.  Once  I  found  I  was  clean  out 
of  stuff  to  paint  it  with,  and  I  chucked  in  a 
quart  of  red  ink  that  had  been  shipped  to 
me  by  mistake.  It  made  such  a  hit  with 
the  critturs  that  I  had  to  send  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton for  a  case  of  it.  The  red-ink  brand  of 
liquor  was  my  long  suit  after  that." 

There  were  things  to  remind  you  of  the 
days  when  all  the  trade  of  the  Northwest 
came  up  the  Missouri  in  steamboats.  We 
passed  tons  and  tons  of  rusted  mining 
machinery  on  the  banks,  where  boats  had 
blown  up  or  run  aground  and  abandoned 
the  stuff.  And  once  we  drifted  by  a  big 
stern-wheeler  squatted  in  a  field  where  the 
river  had  left  it  thirty-odd  years  ago.  A 
lot  of  half-breeds  had  knocked  doors  and 
windows  in  the  sides  and  were  living  in 
clover. 

I  shudder  some  when  I  think  of  what 
happened  to  me  at  Piermont,  where  we 
camped  overnight.  The  town  consisted  of 
a  store  and  a  saloon  run  by  a  man  named 
Blocker.  Once  in  a  while  a  bunch  of  cow- 
punchers  rode  in  and  grabbed  Piermont  by 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  shook  it  up.  This 
was  the  only  excuse  for  Piermont.  Blocker 
had  a  wonderful  system  for  handling  the 
drunken  cow-puncher.  When  he  had 
gambled  away  all  his  money,  Blocker 
would  amble  out  and  look  over  his  saddle 
pony  and  offer  so  many  chips  for  the  same. 
When   the  pony  had  been  blown  in,   he 
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would  liquidate  a  few  on  the  saddle  and 
blankets.  When  the  pilgrim  was  stripped 
to  his  hide  and  due  to  make  some  trouble 
about  it,  Blocker  would  fill  him  up  to  the 
nozzle  with  booze,  put  him  gently  in  a  little 
boat  and  ferry  him  across  the  Missouri. 
Depositing  the  unfortunate  cow-puncher  in 
the  sage-brush,  the  good-hearted  Blocker 
left  a  quart  of  whiskey  beside  him,  kissed 
him  on  the  feverish  brow  and  left  him  there 
to  sleep  it  off. 

I  was  a  little  uneasy  about  the  tumultu- 
ous, reputation  of  Piermont  when  I  wan- 
dered into  this  metropolis  all  by  myself, 
for  my  partner  stayed  with  the  boat.  I 
floated  into  the  saloon  and  was  getting  on 
sociably  with  the  barkeeper  when  the  most 
terrible-looking  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
clattered  in  from  the  street.  He  looked 
like  quick  death  and  he  sounded  like  a 
shelf  falling  in  a  hardware  store.  He  was 
big  and  tall  and  wide  and  his  hair  was  long 
and  black  and  the  ends  of  his  black  mus- 
tache drooped  down  past  his  chin,  and  he 
glared  in  a  way  that  would  positively 
sicken  you.  He  was  decorated  with  a 
Winchester  and  two  six-shooters,  and  a 
knife  outside.  I  don't  know  what  he  had 
tucked  away  in  his  clothes.  I  threw  my 
liquor  down  quick,  saying  to  myself: 

"This  is  probably  the  last  drink  of 
whiskey  you'll  live  to  enjoy,  my  son.  This 
is  the  original  Bad  Man  you've  read  about. 
1  thought  he  was  extinct,  but  here  he  is  all 
right,  and  he's  just  holding  off  to  decide 
whether  he'll  carve  you  or  perforate  you  or 
eat  you  raw." 

Of  course  if  you  or  I  had  seen  this  person 
in  a  Wild  West  show,  we'd  have  set  him 
down  as  a  counterfeit,  or  a  fossilized  curio. 
But  he  was  on  a  stamping  ground  of  a  good 
many  bad  characters  who  used  to  round-up 
in  these  little  camps  along  the  Missouri,  and 
you  can  find  some  of  them  there  yet  who 
change  their  names  so  often  that  they  can't 
remember  whose  mail  to  ask  for  if  they  ever 
ride  in  to  a  post  office.  Maybe  my  story  is 
wandering  a  little,  but  that's  because  I  hate 
to  come  right  down  to  it  and  confess  how 
scared  I  was.  When  this  most  ferocious 
man  looked  at  me  I  shivered.  When  he 
spoke  to  me  I  came  so  near  jumping  out  of 
my  boots  that  I  found  the  uppers  were 
ripped  loose  from  the  soles  next  morning. 

"What  the  hell  and  blue  blazes  are  you 
doin'  here?"  he  roared  at  me. 


Of  course  I  said  the  most  suicidal  thing 
that  could  be  imagined,  being  rattled.  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  him  I  was  looking  for  a 
lost  mine  for  fear  he'd  think  I  had  money. 
And  I  didn't  look  much  like  a  cow-man. 
So  can  you  guess  the  rash  and  idiotic  con- 
versation I  produced  from  my  addled 
think-tank?     I  stammered: 

"I'm  looking  up  a  sheep  ranch  for  a 
friend  of  mine." 

You'd  have  thought  I'd  tried  to  drag 
him  over  the  bar  by  his  ropy  mustaches, 
he  was  that  insulted.  He  got  red  in  the 
face  and  he  stamped  his  feet  and  he  grabbed 
both  his  guns  and  reared  and  pitched 
something  frightful.  When  he  could  get  his 
breath  he  hollered: 

"Sheep!  Sheep!  If  there's  anything 
I  despise  worse  than  rattlesnakes  and 
horned  toads  it's  Sheep  and  Sheep  Men! 
Me  drink  in  the  same  room  with  a  Sheep- 
man? Wow,  wow,  blankety  blank  your 
double-blankety  blank  heart." 

Bang!  Bang! 

With  that  he  cuts  loose  and  shoots  some 
lead  into  the  floor  and  shoots  some  more 
through  the  window  and  tries  to  bust  the 
lamp  and  misses  it  and  froths  at  the  mouth 
and  is  dancing  nearer  to  me  with  every 
whoop  and  every  bang. 

The  red-headed  barkeep  didn't  pull  a 
gun  as  I  was  hoping  he'd  do,  for  I  hadn't  a 
sign  of  a  weapon,  and  I  was  too  paralyzed 
to  run.  He  ducked  behind  the  bar  and 
says  to  me  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

"  Kick  him  in  the  belly.  Kick  him  in  the 
belly,  Sport.  He's  got  high-heeled  boots 
on  and  he'll  fall  over  backward.  Then 
jump  on  his  face.  Kick  him  one  in  the 
belt.     He's  bound  to  fall  over." 

The  advice  might  have  been  sound,  but 
by  this  time  I  found  I  had  a  pair  of  legs 
that  belonged  to  me  and  I  put  them  in 
motion  and  sailed  out  of  the  door.  As  I 
flew  I  could  hear  the  Bad  Man  roaring 
death  to  all  sheep-men  and  shooting  up  the 
bottles  on  the  bar.  By  luck  I  ran  into  a 
cow-puncher  as  I  was  making  a  sneak  for 
the  river  and  I  told  him  about  the  human 
tornado  that  was  laying  waste  the  hamlet 
of  Piermont. 

"Oh,  hell,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
disgust.  "Is  he  loose  again?  Come  back 
with  me." 

I  trailed  along  about  six  paces  in  the 
rear,  but  the  cow-man  never  hesitated.     1 
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got  inside  the  saloon  in  time  to  see  him 
grab  the  Bad  Man  around  the  neck,  point 
him  toward  the  street  and  kick  him  every 
step  of  the  way  to  a  gully  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  building.  Then  he  took 
the  arsenal  off  the  fallen  hero,  slapped  his 
face  and  left  him  there. 

We  walked  back  to  have  a  drink  and  the 
cow-puncher  remarked: 

"  He  don't  mean  no  real  harm.  He's  the 
cook  at  the  N  Bar  N  ranch  and  that's  his 
way  of  amusing  himself.  He  thinks  he's  a 
Bad  Man,  but  he's  only  a  rotten  bad  cook. 
He's  annoyin'  to  strangers,  but  I  spanked 
him  good  and  I  don't  think  he'll  run  no 
more  whizzers  for  a  while." 

We  got  kind  of  chummy  over  a  few 
drinks  and  he  told  me  about  another  cook 
of  a  near-by  ranch  who  also  failed  to  get 
away  with  a  play  in  the  same  saloon  of 
Piermont. 

"It  reminds  me  of  the  time  Nigger  Bob 
got  run  out  of  town  by  Old  Man  Miller," 
he  began.  "Nigger  Bob  was  big  and 
strong,  a  whale  of  a  man,  and  pretty  bad 
when  the  booze  was  in  him.  Miller  was  a 
little  wizened  cuss  past  sixty,  but  game  as 
a  pebble.  He  was  married  to  a  squaw  and 
had  a  little  hay  ranch  down  the  river  a 
ways.  One  night  he  blew  into  this  saloon, 
meek  and  mild,  and  sayin'  nothin'  to  no- 
body. Nigger  Bob  was  givin'  it  out  loud 
and  ugly  that  he  had  no  use  for  a  squaw- 
man,  that  he'd  like  nothin'  better  than  to 
round  one  up  and  tell  him  what  he  thought 
of  him,  and  a  whole  lot  of  other  promis- 
cuous cussin'  of  squaw-men  in  general. 

"He  wanted  to  have  some  fun  with 
Miller,  never  thinkin'  the  poor  old  man 
would  have  the  nerve  to  take  it  up.  The 
old  man  huddled  against  the  bar,  growin' 
paler  and  whiter  and  chewin'  his  gray 
mustache.     Finally  he  piped  up: 

"'I'm  married  to  a  squaw.' 

"'Any  man  that  'ud  marry  a  squaw  is 
three  degrees  worse  than  a  hoss-thief/ 
yelled  Nigger  Bob. 

"The  old  man  sidled  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  looked  up  at  Nigger  Bob,  who 
was  grinnin'  like  a  wolf. 

"'You'll  have  to  take  that  back  or 
fight,'  squeaks  Miller,  and  calls  him  names 
that  were  fairly  blisterin'. 

"Nigger  Bob  tells  him: 

"'It's  you  that's  got.  to  apologize  or  fight 
now,  you little  squaw-lover,  vou.' 


"I'm  too  old  to  fight,  and  I  won't  take 
nothin'  back,'  says  Miller. 

"  It's  a  kind  of  a  dead-lock  for  a  minute 
and  the  boys  try  to  coax  Miller  out  of  the 
room.  But  the  old  man  won't  have  it. 
He  slowly  peels  off  his  coat,  and  says: 

'"I'll  fight.' 

"Nobody  wanted  to  see  the  row  go  any 
farther,  but  the  next  thing  that  happened 
was  that  Nigger  Bob  grabbed  the  old  man 
by  the  neck,  flung  him  across  his  knee  and 
spanked  him.  The  old  man  was  white  as 
a  sheet  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  he 
picked  himself  up  and  crawled  out  without 
another  word. 

"After  he  was  gone,  one  of  the  boys 
remarks  to  Nigger  Bob,  who  was  laughin' 
fit  to  split  himself: 

'"This  is  a  heap  sight  more  than  a  joke. 
Do  you  know  where  Miller's  gone?' 

"'Gone  to  bed,  I  reckon.' 

"'He's  gone  for  his  Winchester  and  he's 
going  to  kill  you  just  as  sure  as  sunrise  is 
due  to-morrow.' 

"  Everybody  looked  so  serious  that 
Nigger  Bob  stopped  laughin',  and  then  his 
nerve  began  to  ooze  away.  He  waited 
about  five  minutes  and  then  floated  out. 
He  wasn't  gone  more  than  ten  minutes 
before  the  barrel  of  a  Winchester  showed 
in  the  door,  closely  pursued  by  Old  Man 
Miller  with  his  cheek  against  the  stock  and 
his  finger  on  the  trigger.  He  poked  the 
barrel  along  the  wall  till  he'd  covered  every 
man  without  findin'  Nigger  Bob.  Then 
he  drifted  away  and  for  one  solid  month  he 
does  nothin'  but  wear  out  horses  lookin' 
for  Nigger  Bob.  He  never  does  get  him, 
f  r  that  coon  jumped  the  country  that  very 
night  and  he  never  did  stop  runnin'. 
Nobody's  ever  seen  hide  or  hair  of  him 
since." 

All  of  which  has  mighty  little  to  do  with 
the  Charlie  Keyes  mine,  but  I  guess  it  was 
as  near  as  we  came  to  finding  it.  How- 
ever, I'm  drifting  along  toward  it,  so  don't 
get  impatient.  We  worked  out  all  our 
signs,  and  found  the  Musselshell  and  where 
old  Fort  Copeland  used  to  be  and  we  shaded 
our  eyes  and  looked  south  and  said: 
"There's  my  country,"  and  marched  "two 
sleeps"  and  didn't  sleep  a  wink.  Our 
directions,  which  sounded  mighty  hopeful 
and  definite  at  long  range,  kind  of  lost 
themselves  when  it  came  to  prospecting 
every  inch  of  ground  within  "two  sleeps" 
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of  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri.  We 
stuck  at  it  for  two  months,  wore  ourselves 
to  a  frazzle,  and  couldn't  find  a  color. 
Charlie  Keyes  may  have  lost  a  mine,  but 
we  didn't  find  it,  and  it  was  an  awful  big 
batch  of  landscape  to  mislay  a  mine  in,  you 
can  bet  on  that. 

Well,  after  we  were  discouraged  and 
getting  very  peevish  and  short  with  each 
other,  we  made  back-tracks  for  Fort  Ben- 
ton, leaving  behind  us  two  worn-out  gold- 
pans  and  a  busted  shovel.  If  you're  not 
too  weary  please  listen  to  the  joyous  sequel. 
By  and  by  a  blacksmith  on  a  ranch  over 
toward  the  Big  Snowy  Mountains  thinks 
he'll  take  a  whirl  at  looking  for  the  treasure 
of  the  dead  and  gone  Keyes  person.  He 
was  an  old  prospector,  and  he  had  been 
brooding  over  this  lost  mine  proposition 
for  some  five  years  or  so.  In  fact  he  was  a 
little  disordered  that  way.  He  roamed 
around  the  Musselshell  country  until  he 
ran  across  the  rusty  gold-pans  and  the 
shovel  we  had  left  behind.  With  that  he 
goes  clean  up  in  the  air,  is  cock-sure  that 
these  relics  belonged  to  the  late  lamenred 
Charlie  Keyes  and  that  he  had  found  IT. 
He  turns  up  in  Glasgow,  a  cow-town  to  the 
northward,  and  can't  keep  his  precious 
secret.  He'll  blow  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments if  he  don't  spread  the  glad  tidings, 
and  in  due  time  I  get  a  telegram  from  my 
partner  who  is  up  in  that  section: 

"Come  at  once  and  avoid  the  rush.  The 
mine  is  found." 

In  my  blissful  ignorance  I  think  we'll 
have  a  chance  to  beat  out  the  stampede 
because  we've  been  over  the  ground,  and  1 
hustle  off  to  meet  my  partner,  wondering 
who  found  the  mine  and  how  he  found  it, 
and  never  connecting  it  for  a  minute  with 
those  foolish  pieces  of  hardware  we  had  left 
in  the  wilderness.  We  pack  down  to  the 
Musselshell  fairly  sweating  under  the 
collar,  and  find  out,  of  course,  what  started 
the  excitement. 

It  wouldn't  be  decent  to  try  to  tell  you 
how  disgusted  we  were.  We  knew  there 
was  no  gold  in  the  district,  but  as  sure  as  I 
sit  here  there  was  a  town  of  a  thousand 
people  sprouted  up  around  our  old  gold- 
pans  and  shovel  and  they  were  coming  in 
by  hundreds  every  day  and  making  the 
dirt  fly  like  a  locoed  colony  of  prairie  dogs. 

"Alexander  City"  was  the  name  of  the 
town,  in  honor  of  the  crazy  blacksmith 


who  was  responsible  for  it.  We  were  going 
to  quit  and  go  about  our  lawful  business 
again,  but  the  leading  citizens  wouldn't  let 
us.  They  argued  that  we  were  the  wise 
men  of  the  camp,  that  we  knew  these 
diggings  like  a  book,  and  that  the  town 
needed  us.  We  didn't  dare  to  tell  them 
there  was  no  gold  anywhere  near  this  fine 
big  collection  of  lunatics,  for  fear  they 
would  lynch  us.  So  I  suggested  to  my 
partner  that  we  sink  a  shaft  anyway.  It 
would  keep  us  busy  and  the  crowd  inter- 
ested and  make  a  diversion  so  that  we  could 
sneak  away. 

We  went  down  sixty  feet,  cussing  freely 
at  the  foolishness  of  the  whole  performance. 
Then  we  washed  for  color  and  we  didn't 
get  a  show  of  it.  Alexander  City  was  a 
busted  boom.  But  Alexander  City  wasn't 
allowed  to  know  it  quite  yet.  We  were 
almost  busted  ourselves  and  self-preserva- 
tion was  entitled  to  draw  cards  in  that 
game.  We  jollied  the  population  along  by 
running  a  cross-cut  in  our  shaft,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  worked  some  other  claims 
after  a  pattern  devised  by  my  partner. 

He  had  brought  along  a  nugget  in  his 
clothes,  to  tuck  away  as  a  cash  reserve  in 
case  of  urgent  need.  We  would  open  up  a 
prospect  on  one  of  our  claims  and  wait  for 
a  tenderfoot.  When  Providence  sent  him 
our  way  seeking  a  location,  we  would  offer 
to  let  him  dig  in  one  of  our  prospect  holes 
upon  the  solemn  promise  that  he'd  give  us 
everything  he  found.  This  was  to  let  him 
see  that  the  country  was  good,  and  if  he 
found  gold,  then  he'd  have  a  tip  to  steer 
him  about  locating  somewhere  near  our 
claim. 

The  pilgrim  naturally  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  there  was  gold  in  the  camp,  and 
he  most  cheerfully  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion, agreeing,  mind  you,  to  give  us  any 
gold  he  found  on  our  property.  Mean- 
while my  partner's  nugget  had  been  care- 
fully salted  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

Then  one  of  us  would  hide  behind  a 
screen  of  sage-brush  and  watch  the  victim 
dig.  It  was  easy  telling  when  he  found  the 
nrgget,  for  he  couldn't  conceal  his  agita- 
tion, and  maybe  we  could  see  him  stow  it 
away  in  his  clothes.  Then  we  would  jump 
him  and  ask  him  whether  he  had  found 
anything.  Of  course  he  would  deny  it,  and 
then  we'd  search  him  and  find  the  nugget 
inside  his  shirt. 
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It  would  not  do  to  let  the  camp  know 
that  a  thief  had  been  found  in  its  midst. 
It  was  explained  to  the  victim  that  lynch- 
ing was  a  certainty  if  he  was  exposed,  and 
the  case  was  settled  out  of  court.  My 
partner  had  been  made  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Alexander  City  and  he  collected 
a  ten-dollar  fine  from  the  guilty  tenderfoot 
and  the  costs  were  taken  out  in  drinks. 

Does  it  sound  like  a  hold-up?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  We  put  our  trust  in  these 
strangers,  we  had  their  word  that  they 
would  be  square  with  us  and  they  tried  to 
hog  our  nugget.  We  did  our  little  toward 
making  virtuous  men  of  them.  If  we  had 
not  punished  them  they  might  have  gone 
on  and  become  presidents  of  big  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

Alexander  City  faded  swiftly  away,  you 
couldn't  find  its  remains  to-day,  but  the 
Charlie  Keyes  mine  is  still  there.  And 
men  will  be  looking  for  it  after  you  and  I 
are  dead  and  gone. 

A    PAIR    OF    FIGHTING 
HAWKS 

BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 

'"THE  most  exciting  as  well  as  the  most 
*  interesting  birds  that  I  ever  attempted 
to  tame  and  teach  tricks  were  a  pair  of 
hawks.  They  were  not  old  birds,  it  is 
true,  when  I  caught  them,  but,  young  as 
they  were,  they  possessed  characteristics 
sufficient  to  warn  me  that  they  belonged 
to  a  long  line  of  fighting  ancestors.  It 
was  in  a  dense  swamp  on  Long  Island 
where  the  young  hawks  were  born,  and  I 
was  directed  to  the  spot  by  the  two  parent 
birds  foolishly  circling  over  my  head  and 
uttering  defiant,  ear-splitting  screams. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  locate  the  nest 
after  that.  When  I  moved  away  from  the 
nest  the  screams  were  lessened  somewhat  in 
intensity,  and  the  two  birds  rose  higher  in 
the  air,  but  when  I  walked  closer  to  the  hid- 
ing-place of  the  young  the  actions  of  the 
parents  became  tenfold  fiercer  and  more 
threatening.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
playing  theold  parlor  game  of  "  You're  cold, 
or  you're  hot,"  with  the  birds  giving  me  the 
cue.  Within  half  an  hour  I  found  the  nest, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  a  nest,  with  two  half- 
grown  hawks  resting  on  the  bare  ground, 


and  some  sticks  and  leaves  around,  as  if  the 
parents  had  attempted  to  build  a  nest  and 
then  got  tired  of  it. 

When  I  found  the  nest  I  was  in  actual 
danger  of  attack  from  the  old  birds,  which 
were  now  circling  within  a  few  feet  of 
my  head,  diving  down  viciously  at  me  at 
every  opportunity.  With  clubs  and  sticks 
which  I  hurled  into  the  air,  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  them  to  have  a  more  wholesome 
respect  for  me.  Then  with  a  stick  I  touched 
the  two  young  hawks.  Immediately  they 
threw  themselves  on  their  backs,  and  with  a 
savage  hiss  began  to  peel  the  bark  from  the 
stick.  With  claws  and  beak  they  scratched 
and  snapped  at  the  end  of  the  stick  until  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
touch  them  with  the  naked  hand. 

The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  swamp, 
and,  with  thick  buckskin  gloves  protecting 
my  hands,  I  succeeded  in  getting  both  claw- 
ing, wriggling,  hissing  birds  in  a  big  basket 
I  had  brought  with  me.  It  required  all  of 
my  energy  and  alertness  to  do  this  without 
suffering  injury  from  the  young  hawks  or 
their  parents.  The  latter  became  so  defi- 
ant that  1  was  compelled  more  than  once  to 
stop  operations  to  drive  them  off.  All  the 
way  through  the  swamp  they  kept  up  the 
violent  screaming  and  downward  swoops, 
which  sometimes  came  perilously  near  my 
head.  Quick  as  I  was,  however,  in  launch- 
ing a  stick  at  them,  they  were  quicker  in 
dodging  it,  and  not  once  did  I  harm  a 
feather  of  their  bodies.  The  fern  ale  hawk  in 
particular  was  savage  in  her  demonstra- 
tions, while  the  male  often  contented  itself 
in  circling  around  at  a  great  height  and 
uttering  blood-curdling  screams. 

When  I  carried  my  booty  home,  I  was 
not  sure  whether  I  had  a  prize  or  a  hornet's 
nest.  The  hawks  were  too  young  to  fly  or 
even  walk,  and  when  I  dumped  them  in  a 
small  inclosure  made  for  them  under  the 
garden  trees  I  felt  satisfied  that  they  could 
not  escape.  A  fact  that  I  had  not  given 
sufficient  attention  to  was  that  we  had  a  pet 
cat,  which  was  forever  making  investiga- 
tions that  did  not  always  redound  to  her 
credit  or  to  our  peace  of  mind.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  cat  rather  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain.  Smelling  birds,  she 
suddenly  bounded  over  the  side  of  the  inclo- 
sure and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  two 
young  hawks  that  were  fully  capable  of  pro- 
tecting themselves.     There  was  a  mixture 
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of  screams,  hisses  and  thumpings,  and  then 
the  house  cat  emerged  from  the  encounter 
minus  a  good  deal  of  fur,  and  with  several 
bloody  marks  on  her  white  body.  After 
that  the  cat  and  hawks  gave  each  other 
plenty  of  leeway,  and  a  second  encounter 
never  took  place.  So  far  as  I  could  see  the 
hawks  were  in  no  way  injured  or  scratched 
in  the  fight  with  the  cat. 

This  ability  to  care  for  themselves  was 
manifested  a  number  of  times  afterward. 
Once  it  was  with  Towser,  the  big  Newfound- 
land dog  which  we  kept  on  the  place.  The 
hawks  were  nearly  full  grown  then,  but  with 
their  wings  clipped  they  could  not  fly  away. 
The  battle  with  Towser  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  fully  as  decisive  in  character  as 
that  with  the  cat,  but  in  order  to  establish 
their  supremacy  on  the  farm  the  hawks  had 
to  have  one  more  battle  royal.  We  had  a 
pair  of  large  white  swans,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  enjoyed  the  peace  of  mind  which 
comes  from  a  sense  of  perfect  security. 
There  would  have  been  no  trouble  had  not 
the  hawks  one  day  suddenly  pounced  down 
upon  some  of  the  food  given  to  the  swans  on 
the  edge  of  their  pond. 

The  swans  objected  to  this  procedure,  and 
the  biggest  one  deliberately  snapped  at  the 
foremost  hawk  and  knocked  it  over  into 
the  water.  The  other  hawk  jumped  into  the 
fracas,  and  attacked  the  swan  with  beak 
and  talon.  The  other  swan  then  came  to 
the  help  of  its  mate,  and  the  two  succeeded 
in  knocking  the  second  hawk  into  the  water. 
The  hawks  were  unable  to  do  much  in  the 
water,  while  the  swans  were  in  their  ele- 
ment. They  repeatedly  ducked  the  hawks, 
and  even  held  them  under  the  water  until 
they  were  nearly  suffocated.  Of  course 
swan  feathers  were  flying  pretty  freely  in 
the  air,  for  the  hawks  were  not  by  any 
means  quiet  during  all  of  this  fighting. 

Finally  the  combatants  edged  nearer  to 
the  side  of  the  water,  and  the  hawks  clam- 
bered up  on  the  bank.  Now  the  swans 
should  have  desisted  then  and  been  content 
with  their  victory,  but  they  had  been  so 
wrought  up  over  the  battle  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  hawks  to  the  shore,  and  there 
they  met  their  Waterloo.  The  hawks  were 
no  longer  at  a  disadvantage,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  renew  the  conflict  in  a  way  that 
soon  forced  the  swans  to  retreat.  Indeed, 
they  punished  them  so  severely  that  they 
never  again  attempted  to  renew  the  con- 


flict. But  at  the  same  time  the  hawks 
never  forgot  their  ducking  in  the  pond,  and 
were  shrewd  enough  never  to  follow  the 
swans  beyond  the  edge  of  the  water.  It 
was  a  truce  in  which  neither  party  was  to 
attempt  to  assert  the  kingship  over  the 
rightful  domain  of  the  other.  The  swans 
were  the  recognized  leaders  on  the  water, 
and  the  hawks  had  everything  their  own 
way  on  land. 

But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  the 
hawks  were  constantly  fighting.  On  the 
contrary,  they  showed  quite  an  amiable  dis- 
position, although  their  temper  was  a  little 
erratic  and  it  was  necessary  to  know  how 
to  quiet  it  down.  They  would  sometimes 
fly  into  a  fit  of  passion  that  would  suddenly 
convert  them  into  beings  of  quite  another 
character,  and  it  took  some  time  to  over- 
come these  outbursts  of  temper.  Usually 
they  were  caused  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  one  of  their  old  enemies  on  the 
scene  or  a  stranger  in  the  yard.  They 
took  an  inordinate  hatred  to  tramps  or 
anybody  in  rags  and  tatters.  They  actu- 
ally destroyed  two  scarecrows  that  we 
rigged  up  in  the  cornfields,  and  after  tear- 
ing the  old  straw  hat  and  coat  to  shreds 
they  screamed  the  victorious  cry  of  their 
tribe  and  strutted  around  for  hours  with  a 
chip  on  their  shoulders. 

In  the  course  of  time  their  tempers  were 
held  more  in  check,  and  under  kind  treat- 
ment they  developed  a  decidedly  compan- 
ionable nature.  They  became  docile  and 
contented,  and  in  time  were  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  happy  family.  That  is,  they 
made  a  truce  with  the  house  cat  and  Tow- 
ser, agreeing  not  to  attack  them  unless  pro- 
voked to  it  by  some  overt  act  on  the  part  of 
their  old  enemies.  This  was  the  greatest 
victory  achieved,  and  there  was  rejoicing  in 
the  household  when  the  cat  and  dog  would 
lie  down  together,  and  the  two  hawks 
would  perch  near  by  on  a  chair,  all  four 
dozing  away  under  the  pleasant  shade  of 
the  trees.  At  first  we  did  not  dare  leave 
them  in  this  attitude,  for  fear  that  a  fight 
might  be  provoked  in  some  way,  but  in 
time  even  this  fear  was  dissipated,  and  the 
strange  happy  family  resided  together  in 
peace  and  on  equal  terms. 

We  had  difficulty  in  breaking  the  hawks 
of  a  thieving  and  poaching  habit  that  they 
inherited  from  long  lines  of  ancestors. 
They  enjoyed  stealing  a  young  chicken, 
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killing  a  p'^eon,  or  pouncing  down  on  a 
sparrow  or  L'uebird  that  had  built  its  nest 
near  the  hous  \  It  was  hard  to  make  them 
understand  that  this  was  not  permitted, 
and  we  punished  them  repeatedly  for  it. 
The  greatest  punishment  that  we  could 
mete  out  to  them  was  to  shut  them  up  in  a 
cage  for  several  days  and  feed  them  spar- 
ingly on  crusts  of  bread  and  water.  They 
didn't  like  this  diet,  and  they  didn't  like 
the  close  confinement.  They  generally  re- 
sented such  treatment  by  making  the  day 
and  night  hideous  with  their  screams  and 
cries,  but  after  repeating  it  many  times  they 
began  to  realize  that  it  was  a  punishment, 
and  gradually  desisted,  except  on  the  sly. 

I  believe  this  little  tendency  to  treachery 
could  never  be  quite  overcome.  They 
were  like  boys  with  bad  habits.  They 
would  do  things  on  the  sly,  when  our 
backs  were  turned,  that  they  would  never 
think  of  doing  at  any  other  time.  We 
made  attempts  to  catch  them  at  this,  pre- 
tending that  we  did  not  see  them,  and  then 
turning  around  or  appearing  on  the  scene 
at  the  opportune  moment.  After  being 
caught  and  punished  in  this  way  a  number 
of  times,  they  grew  more  cautious,  and 
would  rarely  practice  deception  unless  they 
were  pretty  well  assured  of  not  being  seen. 
It  was  sometimes  laughable  to  see  the  way 
they  would  act  when  caught  in  doing  some- 
thing they  knew  was  wrong.  At  first  they 
would  attempt  to  brazen  it  out,  and  then, 
weakening,  they  would  exhibit  a  feeling  of 
shame,  and  finally  slink  away  into  a  cor- 
ner. But  the  punishment  always  followed 
the  overt  act,  and  in  time  the  hawks  asso- 
ciated cause  and  effect  in  their  minds  so 
well  that  there  was  no  mistaking  that  they 
understood. 

There  were  no  better  mousers  and  rat- 
catchers in  the  world  than  the  two  pet 
hawks.  They  were  encouraged  from  the 
first  to  capture  these  rodents  in  the  field  or 
house,  and  they  enjoyed  the  work  hugely. 
They  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  fields 
after  mice  and  snakes.  They  liked  snakes 
fully  as  well  as  they  did  mice,  and  when 
they  caught  one  they  would  fight  over  the 
right  of  possession  with  all  the  savageness 
of  two  street  urchins  struggling  for  a  coin 
thrown  to  them.  They  would  cuff  each 
other  over  the  head,  and  knock  each  other 
down,  but  it  was  always  with  sheathed 
claws,  and  these  conflicts  were  never  of  a 


serious  nature.  Had  they  fought  each 
other  as  they  fought  their  enemies,  it  would 
have  been  a  battle  to  the  death. 

As  pets  the  hawks  were  actually  affec- 
tionate and  excellent  protectors.  Perched 
on  the  shoulder  of  any  one  of  the  house- 
hold, it  would  have  been  a  serious  matter 
for  a  tramp  or  burglar  to  have  attacked 
that  person.  Their  onslaught  would  have 
been  so  sudden  and  fierce  that  the  tramp 
would  have  had  his  face  scratched  out  of  all 
recognition  before  he  could  have  retreated. 
But  not  one  in  the  family  was  ever  injured 
by  the  pet  hawks,  and  we  all  had  good  rea- 
son to  think  well  and  much  of  them. 

TOMPKINS    SELLS    OUT 
BY    NORMAN    H.    CROWELL 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    ROY    M.    MASON 

THE  proprietor  stepped  out  from  the 
friendly  shadow  of  the  cider  keg  on 
the  rear  counter  and  edged  into  the  circle 
of  familiar  faces  that  clustered  round  the 
tobacco-stained  stove. 

"  Boys,"  said  he,  as  he  swallowed  hard 
at  a  foreign  object  in  his  throat,  "  I  regret 
to  inform  ye  that  I  expect  to  sell  out. 
Trade  has  gone  to  the  dogs  and  I'm  goin' 
to  get  into  something  where  there's  more 
exercise." 

As  he  closed  there  was  a  unanimous 
straightening  of  brawny  backs  while  a 
dozen  horny  hands  swept  up  and  extracted 
an  equal  number  of  pipes  from  their  owners' 
teeth.  Noting  the  signs  of  general  inter- 
est, the  proprietor  drew  a  quick  breath, 
cracked  his  knuckles  emphatically  and 
resumed : 

"Yes,  I  guess  I'll  sell,  but "  here  he 

glanced  at  the  circle  of  faces  w;th  the  air  of 
a  man  being  led  to  the  guillotine — "but 
before  I  do  sell  I'll  have  the  biggest,  cut- 
and-slash  sale  ever  pulled  off  in  these  parts. 
Beginnin'  to-morrow  mornin',  boys,  prices 
are  goin'  to  be  low — criminally  low!" 

The  pipes  slipped  back  into  their  sockets 
easily  at  the  end  of  this  speech  and  Jabe 
Hock's  thrilling  story  of  the  bear  and  the 
bandsaw  was  resumed  at  the  exact  break- 
ing-off  point. 

The  apathy  that  infected  the  group  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins  had   originated    similar   remarks    at 
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The  stranger  with  the  benevolent  face. 

various  times  for  the  past  several  years  and 
no  selling  out  had  as  yet  materialized. 

"Thet  air  b'ar,"  Jabe  was  saying,  "kep' 
a-comin'.  Me'n  Bill  was  cornered  all  right 
an'  we  jest  had  time  to  jump  in  behind  th' 
handsaw,  which  was  a-runnin',  I  should 
jedge,  nigh  forty  mile  a  minit.  On  kem 
th'  critter,  spittin'  fire  an'  brimstun  an'  we 
pulled  our  jack-knives.  Th'  next  second 
he  made  a  jump  an' — mebbe  you  won't 
believe  it,  but  me'n  Bill  was  thar  an'  kin 
sw'ar  to  it — thet  thar  handsaw  jest  sliced 
that  b'ar  in  two  quicker'n  a  hen  kin  scratch 
gravel,  an'  one  half  bit  Bill  an'  t'other  half 
bit  me!  I  hain't  never  heard  th'  ekal  o' 
that,  an'  what's  more,  I  don't  expect  to." 

After  the  usual  applause,  Lem  Skaggs 
glanced  up  and  thrust  an  interrogative 
thumb  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"Tell  ye  how  ye  could  sell,  Tomp!"  he 
remarked,  in  a  weighty  manner.  The  pro- 
prietor started,  blanched  perceptibly  and 
eyed  the  circle  till  he  had  identified  the 
speaker. 

"Thanks,  Lem,"  said  he.  "What  I 
need  ain't  advice.  I  know  a  few  things 
myself.  I've  got  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers  an'  there's  liable  to  be  men  down 
here  any  day  wantin'  to  invest.  You 
couldn't  tell  me  nothin',  I  guess." 

Here  was  news  indeed  and  again  the 
pipes  came  out  with  a  rush. 

"H'm — dealin'  with  strangers,"  re- 
marked Skaggs,  "is  like  shakin'  a  red 
tablecloth  in  front  of  a  bull — dangerous. 
Nobody   can   sell   to   a  stranger   without 


strong  local  support — he'd  get  skun  to  th' 
limit  if  he  tried  it." 

"Local — what?"  inquired  Tompkins,  in 
surprise. 

"Local  support!  That's  what  saved 
Dave  Tubbs'  bacon  when  he  sold  his  feed 
store  down  to  Booneville." 

"Ye-es,  but  what  in  thunder  is  local 
support?     I  never  seen  any  around  here." 

Skaggs  inserted  his  pipe  and  squinted 
around  the  circle  in  pained  surprise.  Then 
he  dramatically  extracted  it. 

"It's  jest  this:  Supposin'  you  was  to 
have  a  powerful  amazin'  traffic  in  goods 
jest  about  the  date  o'  them  there  pendin' 
negotiations  you  speak  of.     What  then?" 

"  Why — er — it " 

Skaggs  slammed  both  boots  to  the  floor 
in  the  heat  of  eloquence. 

"Looky  here,  Tomp!  I'll  expose  this 
here  so's  you  can  grasp  it  with  your  mind. 
Feller  comes  in  wantin'  to  buy.  Looks 
around  an'  sees  proprietor  an'  stock  of 
goods.  Does  he  extract  his  wad  an' 
liquidate?  No,  sir — he  sets  down  an'  be- 
gins sizin'  up  trade.  Trade  happens  to  be 
purty  darn  pore.  Does  he  pull  his  wad? 
Not  any — he  don't.  He  unfolds  his  legs 
an'  says  good-day.  On  t'other  hand  sup- 
posin' you  was  kep'  hoppin'  around  like  a 
three-legged  beetle  herdin'  fleas  on  a  warm 
griddle — air  jest  full  o'  goods  an'  tickled 
customers — then  what?  Would  he  buy? 
Buy?" 

The  speaker  sank  back  exhausted,  his 
features  frozen  in  a  fine  look  of  sarcasm. 
The  proprietor  cracked  his  joints  and 
pondered. 

"True — but  how  could  anything  like 
that  happen  here.  It  never  has  yet,"  he 
remarked  dubiously. 

" Ish-sb!"  hastily  put  in  Skaggs.  "You 
must  leave  that  to  us.  We'll  fix  that  satis- 
factory. When  your  man  shows  up  give 
us  the  wink  an'  we'll  organize  a  local  sup- 
port that'll  be  a  winner.  An'  if  I  was  you, 
Tomp,  I'd  jest  double  that  sellin'  price, 
whatever  it  is." 

The  proprietor  fingered  his  chin  whiskers 
thoughtfully  a  moment  and  then  went  over 
and  drove  a  nail  in  the  cover  of  the  prune 
barrel  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  morrow  came — likewise  a  stranger. 
The  stranger  was  considerably  beyond 
middle  age  but  well-preserved.     He  wore 
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spectacles  and  a  suit  of  shiny  black  clothes. 
His  face  was  of  that  benevolent  fatherly 
look  that  suggests  money  back  at  home  in 
heaps.  As  he  made  his  way  leisurely  clown 
the  single  street  toward  the  magnetic  center 
— Tompkins'  Emporium — he  became  the 
observed  of  all  observers. 

Tunkville  was  awake  instantly  and  do- 
ing. The  tall  form  of  Lemuel  Skaggs 
dashed  from  his  front  doorway  and  collided 
with  a  neighbor  who  was  struggling  with 
his  galluses.  From  various  points  of  the 
compass  chin  whiskers  appeared,  followed 
by  angular  noses,  slouch  hats  and  attenu- 
ated figures.  All  drifted  toward  Tomp- 
kins' Emporium. 

The  stranger  was  entering  the  store,  and 
the  proprietor,  who  had  just  finished 
sweeping,  turned  and  sighted  the  new- 
comer. His  pulse  at  once  leaped  to  ninety. 
A  dull  sinking  sensation,  however,  became 
noticeable,  as  he  suddenly  recollected  that 
he  was  still  short  on  local  support  and  with 
no  apparent  means  of  securing  it. 

Harassed    by   cruel   fear,    he   advanced 
toward  the  stranger,  who  was  busily  comb- 
ing   his    thin    gray    weepers 
with  his  fingers. 

"Ah — good     morning!     A 

fine  morning,  Mr. — Mr. " 

began  the  newcomer. 

"Ezra  Tompkins  is  my 
name,"  remarked  the  pro- 
prietor, as  he  stuck  out  his 
hand  doubtfully. 

"Hey?"  ejaculated  the 
stranger,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  ear  and  bending  forward 
acutely. 

"I  said  my  name  was  Tompkins,"  re- 
plied that  gentleman,  turning  a  fiery  red. 

"Thanks — I  got  it  that  time — you  have 
a  nice  little  store  here,  I  see,"  and  he 
beamed  cordially  on  the  happy  proprietor. 

"Er — yes,  I  have,"  he  admitted,  "an'  I 
hate  to  sell.  Any  man  hates  to  part  with 
a  business  that  is  making  him  richer  every 
day,  you  know." 

"Urn,  eh?  I  think — yes,  I  suppose 
so — I  like  'em  myself,"  remarked  the 
stranger. 

Tompkins  pressed  his  hand  to  his  head 
and  glared  wildly  at  the  door.  Then  he 
smiled  faintly.  Rich  and  eccentric — that 
was  it — wonder  he  hadn't  observed  it 
before. 


"  I  suppose  you  saw  my  advertisement 
in  th' " 

The  door  opened  briskly  at  this  juncture 
and  admitted  Lemuel  Skaggs,  who  was 
trailed  closely  by  Sam  Trotter,  Gabe  Hicks 
and  Bill  Evans. 

"MornirT,  Tomp,"  was  Skaggs'  cordial 
greeting  as  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the 
stranger.  "Moderatin'  some,  hain't  it? 
01J  woman  delegated  me  to  do  her  reg'lar 
shoppin'  this  mornin'.  She  wants  a  pound 
■  o'  coffee,  two  dozen  eggs  an'  a  dollar's 
worth  o'  them  best  prunes." 

Tompkins  waved  his  hand  apologetically 
to  the  stranger  and  slid  behind  the  counter. 
In  a  moment  he  had  the  packages  wrapped 
and  tied  and  politely  inquired: 

"Anything  else  to-day,  Mr.  Skaggs?" 


"The  handle  of  the  wringer  was  thrust  through 
the  glass." 
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Mr.  Skaggs  staggered  slightly  at  the  un- 
usual appellation  and  coiled  his  lower 
limbs  in  thought. 

"Why — er — yes,  there  was.  Come  nigh 
fergettin'  th'  main  thing.  She  said  petikeler 
to  bring  some  loaf  sugar  an'  a  couple  o' 
teethin'  rings  fer  th'  kids.  My  memory 
hain't  what  it  was  once,  boys." 

Sam  Trotter  breasted  the  rail  and  filed 
an  order  for  five  pounds  of  plug  tobacco. 

"Goin'  to  chew  all  that?"  inquired  the 
proprietor,  aghast. 

"  D'ye  think  I  wanted  to  eat  it?"  returned 
the  customer. 

Tompkins  winced  and  busied  himself  at 
the  task.  In  the  midst  of  it  he  threw  his 
chin  around  carelessly  and  suggested  that 
chocolate  would  agree  with  Mr.  Trotter 
better,  as  it  was  more  nourishing. 

"That  so?  Mebbe  I'd  better  tackle  that 
idea  some.  Jest  wrap  up  a  few  plugs  of  it 
an'  I'll  let  you  know  how  it  works." 

He  secured  the  bundles  and  the  pro- 
prietor moved  along  to  attend  to  Gabe 
Hicks,  who  merely  desired  a  pair  of  trousers 
and  a  mouth-organ.  He  was  happily 
fitted  to  both,  whereupon  Mr.  Evans,  in  a 
confused  manner,  stated  that  he  required 
a  peck  of  clothespins  and  a  currycomb. 

As  the  forms  of  his  clients  retreated  slowly 
from  view  Tompkins  passed  his  hand 
dizzily  over  his  brow  and  attempted  to 
gather  his  thoughts.  He  had  detected  an 
earnestness  and  vim  about  his  local  sup- 
port that  should  have  instilled  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  than  it  did. 

"What's  the  nationality  about  here — 
mainly?"  asked  some  one. 

Tompkins  started — ah,  it  was  the  stran- 
ger, the  buyer,  who  had  usurped  a  com- 
fortable position  close  to  the  gingersnaps. 

"Oh,  mostly  natives,"  responded  Tomp- 
kins, as  he  dusted  his  hands  vigorously. 

"Um-hum,"  remarked  the  stranger,  as 
he  chewed  his  whiskers  studiously. 

Tompkins  stepped  forward  and  assumed 
an  air  of  business. 

"I  presume  you  are  ready  to " 

Squeak!  The  door  swung  open  and  Hen 
Sanders,  Jabe  Hocks,  Israel  Peters  and 
Jupe  Bamber  filed  in  in  good  order. 

"Tomp,"  said  Hen.  as  he  ran  a  critical 
eye  along  the  tinware  section,  "my  woman 
wants  a  hull  intire  washin'  outfit.  Eh? 
Yep,  she's  takin'  in  washin',  sure.  She 
wants  a  tub,  b'iler  an'  all  the  rest  of  it. 


An'  say,  while  yer  at  it,  sling  in  about  two 
hunderd  bars  o'  that  yeller  soap — got  that 
much,  hain't  ye?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Tompkins,  in  a  weak 
voice. 

Sanders  was  presently  encumbered  with 
the  paraphernalia  desired  and  at  once  tried 
to  get  out  the  door,  with  the  result  that  the 
handle  of  the  wringer  was  thrust  through 
the  glass. 

"Book  it!"  he  yelled  from  amid  the 
tangle  of  wheels  and  levers. 

Hocks'  simple  desires  were  limited  to 
galluses  and  mixed  candy.  Mr.  Peters  con- 
tented himself  with  a  dozen  celluloid  collars 
and  half  a  mackerel.  Bamber  bought  a 
bird  cage. 

Tompkins  was  sweeping  up  the  broken 
glass  when  little  Minerva  Skaggs  slipped  in 
and  put  one  foot  on  top  of  the  other. 

"  Dad  says  he  wa'n't  well  this  mornin' 
an'  fer  you  to  excuse  him  but  he  forgot  th' 
raisins  an'  th'  smoked  herrin'  an'  th'  corset 
fer  maw." 

The  proprietor  stepped  back  and  put  up 
his  mental  guard.  He  was  about  to  ex- 
press himself  fully  when  the  stern  con- 
sciousness of  the  stranger's  eagle  eye  bat- 
tered down  his  resentment  and  brought  a 
copious  smile  to  his  face.  He  stole  quietly 
behind  the  counter  and  filled  the  order, 
not  forgetting  to  make  the  wearing  apparel 
number  thirty-seven,  with  tape  as  needed. 

The  hours  slipped  rapidly  by — for  Tomp- 
kins was  busy.  Trade  at  the  Emporium 
was  never  better  nor  so  widely  diversified 
in  its  requirements.  Customers  who  came 
once,  returned.  Others,  who  could  not  re- 
turn, sent.  Tompkins'  pencil  grew  stubby 
from  jotting  entries  on  the  book  while 
goods  faded  like  a  wheat-field  before  a 
plague  of  grasshoppers. 

Noon  arrived  and  the  proprietor  snatched 
a  moment  to  slake  his  hunger  at  the  cheese 
fountain.  He  was  torn  from  this  to  put  up 
a  variegated  order  for  the  Bellers  triplets 
and  from  that  to  the  fitting  of  Jim  Peters' 
feet  to  cowhides,  varying  the  monotony 
by  wholesaling  lemon  extract  to  Pop 
Waters,  the  local  inebriate. 

The  day  wore  on  and  evening  came  on 
apace.  Tompkins  was  knee-deep  in  the 
debris  of  the  day's  slaughter  and  awaiting 
feverishly  the  return  of  the  buyer,  who  had 
strolled  out  during  the  latter  hours  of  the 
afternoon. 
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"Pitched  them  far  into  the  gathering  darkness." 

While  the  women  folks  washed  the 
dishes,  the  men  ambled  down  to  the  Em- 
porium and  fell  into  their  places  like  trained 
animals.  The  air  was  potent  with  anticipa- 
tion and  tobacco  smoke. 

"Made  yer  killin'  yit,  Tomp?"  queried 
Jabez  Hocks,  in  a  guarded  fashion,  as  he 
sank  back  luxuriously  on  an  empty  codfish 
box. 

Tompkins  emitted  a  distinct  nasal  snort 
and  glared  at  the  interrogator. 

"  Killin'?  There  ain't  any  killin'  about 
this,  Mr.  Hocks.  This  is  a  straight  deal 
without  a  crook  into  it.  And  I  want  to 
tell  you  one  thing  and  that  is — to  the 
deuce  with  local  support!  Mine  was  so 
blame  strong  I  didn't  get  a  word  in  edge- 
wise with  my  perspective  buyer.  Local 
support's  too  derned  numerous  for  me." 

"H'm — deal  hain't  closed  up  yit,  then?" 
put  in  Israel  Peters,  as  he  choked  off  a 
sound  that  resembled  a  snicker. 


"No,  it  ain't,  but  it  will  be  jest  as  soon 
as  my  man  gets  back  from  a  little  walk  he 
took  to  stretch  his  legs." 

The  circle  remained  painfully  silent,  each 
man  looking  as  solemn  and  miserable  as 
men  do  when  desiring  to  laugh  and  daring 
not. 

A  creak  from  the  door  and  all  eyes  turned 
to  observe  Lem  Skaggs  enter,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  stranger,  who  was  picking  his 
teeth  critically  with  a  goose  quill.  Skaggs 
was  wearing  an  expansive  smile  and  ap- 
peared to  be  under  some  severe  restraint. 

Tompkins  pulled  grimly  at  his  collar  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders. 

"  Jabe  Hocks,"  he  remarked,  "would  you 
mind  letting  this  gentleman  have  your 
chair?" 

Hocks  arose  reluctantly  and  hunched 
himself  to  the  counter  alongside  the  prune 
box,  into  which  he  mechanically  dropped 
his  hand. 

The  proprietor  had  exhumed  a  soap-box 
from  behind  the  counter  and  drew  it  up 
within  easy  reach  of  his  victim.  Seating 
himself  he  jerked  down  his  vest  nervously 
and  cleared  his  throat. 

"I'm  sorry  the  rush  of  business  to-day 
has  interfered  with " 

Some  one  hiccoughed,  another  gasped, 
still  another  giggled  and  Lem  Skaggs  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter  that  rattled  the  six 
tin  spittoons  on  the  top  shelf. 

"Mebbe  you  can  tell  me  what  you're 
laughin'  at,  Mr.  Skaggs,"  said  Tompkins, 
with  asperity  in  his  tones. 

"No,  I  couldn't — it's  a  family  secret," 
replied  that  gentleman  as  he  went  into  the 
thick  of  another  roar. 

"Lem  Skaggs  is  a  born  idiot,"  explained 
Tompkins  to  the  stranger.  "Never  mind 
him  at  all,  sir." 

"Yes,  I  always  knew  that,"  admitted 
the  stranger,  whereat  Skaggs  suddenly 
relapsed  into  silence. 

"As  I  was  saying,  I'm  sorry  I  was  forced 
to  neglect  you  to-day.  I  presume  you 
would  like  to  hear  my  price  on  the  business. 
It's  going  to  be  a  bargain,  sir — a  big 
bargain." 

"Eh?  What's  that?"  remarked  the 
stranger,  stiffening  up. 

"My  price,  you  know!  What  I'm  asking 
for  the  place,"  said  Tompkins,  turning  a 
slight  crimson. 

"Oh!     Your    price!    Now    I    get   you! 
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Going  to  sell  out,  are  you?  That's  nice. 
You  have  a  lively  business  here,  for  a  fact." 

The  proprietor  hesitated  and  glanced 
questioningly  at  Skaggs.  Skaggs  was  hold- 
ing both  hands  over  his  mouth  and  had  his 
eyes  shut  down  tight. 

"  Yes,  the  trade  can't  be  objected  to  and 
I  really  hate  to  sell.  But  it  can't  be  helped 
now  and  I  know  you'll  be  mighty  glad  you 
took  hold  of  it.  It's  a  snap — this  is,"  and 
he  waved  his  hand  around  at  the  promiscu- 
ous heaps  of  empty  boxes  and  paper. 

"Yes,  it  appears  so.  I  hope  your  new 
man  will  like  it — he'd  ought  to,  I'm  sure," 
admitted  the  stranger,  as  he  inspected  his 
quill  closely. 

"New  man!"  ejaculated  Tompkins. 
"Why,  ain't  you  the  new  man?" 

The  stranger  sat  up  and  looked  hurt. 

"Me?  I'm  Lem  Skaggs'  uncle  down 
here  on  a  visit.  Why,  I'm  going  home 
next  Tuesday!" 

Lemuel  Skaggs  exploded  riotously. 
Hocks,  Sanders,  Peters  and  others  did  like- 
wise. Tompkins  slid  off  the  soap-box  and 
leaned  weakly  against  the  counter.  The 
intelligence  stunned  him  for  a  moment  and 
he  groped  blindly  for  a  saving  straw.     The 


apoplectic  features  of  Skaggs  swam  before 
his  vision  and  aroused  his  ire.  Here  was 
the  cause  of  his  destruction.  He  felt  be- 
hind the  counter  for  the  store  hatchet,  but 
alas — that,  too,  was  gone! 

The  hilarity  died  a  lingering  death  and  a 
general  wiping  of  eyes  ensued.  Skaggs' 
uncle,  after  a  preliminary  grab  at  his 
whiskers,  remarked  that  the  day  was  un- 
usually full  of  errors,  inasmuch  as  his 
very  own  relative,  Skaggs,  had  failed  to 
recognize  him  until  just  before  supper. 

"That's  a  fact,"  added  Skaggs.  "I  was 
a  wee  trifle  suspicious  of  that  wart  on 
uncle's  chin,  but  I  wasn't  by  no  means 
sure  'twas  him.  Lots  o'  folks  has  warts, 
you  know.  I  says,  'Pshaw,  that's  Tomp- 
kins' buyer  and  so  I — erhaw!  haw! — jest 
got  out  that  bunch  of  local  support  that 
I'd  agreed  on — erhaw!  haw!  haw!" 

The  proprietor  gritted  his  teeth  and 
walked  across  to  the  six  spittoons.  Taking 
them  down  he  went  to  the  rear  door  and 
pitched  them  far  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. 

"Local  support  be  hanged,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

Tompkins  had  "sold  out." 


MARCH    WINDS 


BY   MARY  E.   KNEVELS 


Intoxicant  of  color,   I, 
Inhaler  of  the  wind  and  sky, 
A  tippler  with  the  sun, 
A  drunkard  with  the  dew, 
My  wine  is  ever  new, 
My  drink  is  never  done. 


JOHN    KENDRY'S    IDEA 


BY    CHESTER    BAILEY    FERNALD 


CHAPTER  XVI 


RICH    YOUNG    MEN 


ITHOUT  a  conscious  pro- 
cess it  had  established 
itself  for  him  that  by 
the  parting  of  his  sealed 
lids  he  could  look  into 
the  eyes  of  Ethel  Marr. 
Her  hair  would  be  shed- 
ding light;  she  would  be 
kneeling  and  pressing  her  fingers.  Beyond 
would  be  the  glory  of  great  still  distance 
— mountains  and  verdure  and  pointed  trees 
bathed  in  the  air  of  the  sea. 

When,  by  a  reflex  beyond  his  control,  as 
from  cold  water  dashed  in  his  face,  he  did 
look  up,  the  vision  dissolved.  The  light 
was  opaquely  from  one  side,  obscured  by 
the  movement  of  figures  he  did  not  exam- 
ine. If  the  air  was  not  that  of  a  pest-hole, 
it  yet  was  not  that  of  the  sea.  Save  for 
the  hovering  figures  the  room  was  a  barren 
space  of  grimy  walls.  Time  lapsed  with- 
out registering  its  passage.  The  worst  was 
over:  he  no  longer  offered  the  resistance 
necessary  to  pain.  Hidden  hands  pulled 
his  clothing  together  at  the  chest  and 
thrust  his  arms  into  his  coat. 

Farther  down  than  his  sense  of  self-pres- 
ervation lay  pride.  They  supported  him 
on  his  feet.  Pride  responded  with  some 
self-control.  He  accepted  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility, collapsing  though  his  heart 
seemed.  There  had  been  murders:  in  a 
theater,  in  a  lonely  house,  in  a  pit  beneath 
the  ground.  Each  one  had  made  a  slice  in 
his  brain.  The  only  place  where  that 
could  be  cured  was  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain. 

"Cab!"  he  swayed.  There  was  some 
conversation.  He  received  from  it  a  faint 
impression  of  class,  of  locution  foreign  to 


him.  The  corridor  opened  into  the  cab. 
The  door  of  the  cab  was  the  door  of  the 
corridor.  The  air  of  the  cab  was  the  air 
of  the  sea.  The  line  of  the  moving  curb 
was  the  horizon.  His  imagination  made 
demand  for  action,  grinding  against  his 
forehead;  but  his  muscles  hung  without 
twitching.  He  had  existed  forever;  only 
once  had  he  been  in  the  heaven  of  music  and 
movement.  The  Pyrrhic  Dancers,  wind- 
ing rhythmically  above  his  mantel,  the  fire 
playing  on  the  coals — they  were  in  that 
heaven.     He  was  not  able  to  wish  to  speak. 

"Oh,  I  guess  you  can  answer  a  ques- 
tion!" Paulter  said.     "Drink  it  down!" 

The  liquor,  by  a  trick  of  the  brain — the 
stirring  of  a  memory  by  circumstances  sim- 
ilar to  those  that  had  created  it,  caused  him 
again  to  expect  the  troubled  waiting  eyes 
under  a  mountain  cypress  branch.  He 
looked  up  at  thin  straight  lips. 

"Now,  what  will  you  give  for  yourself?" 
Paulter  said,  swinging  his  leg  from  the  table 
where  he  brushed  aside  the  books  and 
papers.  "You  started  out  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  air,  and  you've  just  been  handed  back 
to  yourself  in  a  spoon!"  He  took  up  a 
paper-covered  book.  "That  explains  you; 
you  can  speak  three  foreign  languages, 
maybe.  But  you  can't  speak  the  American 
language  and  you  can't  play  the  American 
game!  I've  taken  all  your  chips  and  I'm 
here  to  cash  'em  in!"  He  slapped  down 
the  book. 

Kendry's  hand  rose  uncertainly  toward 
the  electric  button  that  would  call  a  ser- 
vant. He  found  himself  promptly  drawn 
away  from  it  in  his  chair.  A  glimmer  of 
light  came  into  his  eye. 

"  I  ain't  going  to  hurt  you !"  Paulter  said. 

"I'll  just  boil  you  down  and  show  you 

what's  left,  before  we  ring  any  bells.     You 

got  taken  with  Miss  Marr.     You  thought 
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she'd  be  a  touching  little  proposition  for  a 
while.  You  piped  me  off  for  a  crook,  after 
what  you'd  read  in  the  paper;  and  you 
thought  you'd  land  me — dead  easy,  some- 
where off  the  earth.  You  can  pinch  me 
and  see  if  I'm  here.  That  man  Collins  was 
the  tinsmith  you  ought  to  have  been  look- 
ing for;  he  put  a  dog  collar  on  you  and 
took  you  out  for  a  walk.  He's  over  the 
border  by  now.  Why,  you  stirred  things 
up  so  for  your  friend  Chan  Kow  that  he's 
gone  up  in  a  balloon,  I  guess!  He  don't 
know  what  you  will  do!  You  wanted  to 
put  me  behind  the  grid,  eh?  I  could  have 
let  you  fry,  down  in  that  hole;  you'd  have 
been  about  done  in  another  three  hours. 
You'd  have  been  out  of  my  way.  I  just 
pulled  the  lid  off  out  of  pure  generosity; 
and  I  saved  the  lives  of  the  whole  bunch  of 
you!"  Kendry's  chin  had  settled  on  his 
chest. 

"Foolish,"  he  murmured.  "How  much 
do  you  want?"  Paulter  leaned  forward 
and  shook  his  forefinger. 

"You  can't  buy  me  and  you  can't  pay 
me,  with  money!  Now,  look  here,"  he 
moderated,  "let's  settle  this  as  between 
two  gentlemen.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings;  but  you  haven't  made  good  with 
Miss  Marr,  you  sure  haven't;  and  when 
you  tried  to  do  me,  you  fell  down.  That's 
all  right:  you  can  get  busy  somewhere  else 
quick  enough.  But  I  want  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  Miss  Marr's  mother,  see?  Now, 
as  a  gentleman,  what's  your  proposition, 
when  I've  just  handed  you  your  life?" 

Kendry  half  opened  his  eyes. 

"What's  yours?"  he  said. 

Paulter  tossed  his  head. 

"Would  I  have  to  teach  a  gentleman 
what  proposition  he  ought  to  make?" 

"You'll  have  to  tell  me!"  Kendry 
hugely  sighed. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you!"  Paulter  burst. 
But  he  hesitated;  for  once  he  looked  from 
Kendry's  dull  attention  on  him  to  the  fire. 
"If  it  was  me,"  he  complained,  "I'd  give 
my  word  that  I'd  cut  Miss  Marr  out,  that 
I  wouldn't  see  her  after  this,  for  good, 
ever!"  he  finished  with  an  injured  look. 
"I  wouldn't  take  something  for  nothing!" 
Kendry  appeared  to  wait  for  him  to  go  on. 
"  I  didn't  stand  down  there  at  the  door 
and  try  to  bargain  with  you  for  your  life," 
Paulter  said.  A  lock  of  his  hair  was  plas- 
tered   over    his    forehead;  ■  the    firelight 


brought  out  the  shadows  of  the  pockmarks 
under  his  cheekbones. 

"How  did  you  know  that  I  was  there?" 

"  I  ain't  going  to  tell  you  how,"  Paulter 
shortly  said.  "You've  heard  my  propo- 
sition.    What  do  you  say?" 

"If  I  decide  on  it,  you'll  get  out?" 

"I  ain't  aching  for  your  society,"  Paul- 
ter shrugged,  with  the  restraint  of  some 
hopefulness.  He  got  down  and  drummed 
on  the  table. 

"Then  draw  on  me  at  the  bank.  My 
friendships  are  not  for  sale.  Now  get  out. 
I  want  to  die."  Kendry  closed  his  eyes. 
The  man  stood  over  him  with  bloodless 
face. 

"By  God!"  he  began,  through  his  teeth. 
There  was  a  silence  in  which  the  figure  in 
the  chair  stayed  motionless.  Paulter 
laughed.  "Hell!"  he  said.  He  jammed 
on  his  hat  and  went  to  the  door.  "  You've 
got  her  handwriting  in  your  pocket;  I'll 
take  charge  of  that!"  He  strode  back. 
He  knocked  down  Kendry's  arm.  Again 
he  turned  to  the  pallid  face  that  ignored 
him.  "This  is  the  last  communication 
you'll  get  from  Ethel  Marr!"  he  said. 

The  lights  from  the  thoroughfare  came 
up  through  the  windows.  The  traffic 
swelled,  then  declined;  the  fire  sank  with 
it.  After  his  feeble  struggle  Kendry  had 
not  shifted  in  his  chair.  A  servant,  after 
several  knocks,  entered  and  turned  on  a 
light  and  drew  the  shades.  There  followed 
and  was  left  alone  with  Kendry  a  young 
woman  who  refrained  from  speaking. 

She  stood  looking  to  the  armchair. 
Kendry's  breathing  was  regular,  if  faint; 
his  pallor  was  not  of  the  worst.  She  took 
in  the  Pyrrhic  Dancers,  the  bust  of  the 
Unknown  Lady,  the  photograph  of  an  ob- 
scure Madonna  in  Siena,  set  against  the 
restful  tint  of  the  walls.  To  her  the  place 
was  rich  and  warm  and  desirable;  the  dark 
oak  and  leather  were  of  masculine  strength 
— a  bulwark  against  the  harsher  world 
without.  She  sighed.  Her  skin  was  of 
too  milky  a  whiteness,  with  a  spot  of  color 
on  cheekbones  a  little  prominent  beneath 
her  pale  blue  eyes.  Her  hand  strayed  to 
the  books  on  the  table  while  her  glance 
kept  returning  to  Kendry.  Her  figure  was 
slight,  but  her  bust  was  full;  arrayed 
against  her  youth  were  two  thin  lines 
above  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

At  the  end  of  her  long  inspection  she 
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stole  to  the  threshold  of  his  bedroom.  She 
surveyed  it  in  what  light  entered  from  be- 
hind her.  The  clock  on  his  dressing  table 
stood  at  ten;  she  turned  hack  the  hands 
to  seven. 

She  knelt  before  him,  laying  coals  on  the 
fire,  one  by  one.  She  touched  his  hand 
with  the  tip  of  her  nose,  then  touched  her 
nose  to  her  own  hand.  She  left  him  with 
a  rug  laid  over  his  knees  and  a  better  light 
on  his  face  from  the  reviving  flames,  while 
she  departed  into  his  bedroom  with  her 
basket  suit-case.  The  disappearance  of 
her  hat  and  coat  behind  a  chair  showed 
her  in  a  white  duck  skirt  and  a  white  silk 
waist  with  deep  white  cuffs  and  collar  and 
a  shaped  apron  whose  strings  crossed  at 
the  back.  Her  preparations  before  his 
mirror  were  mixed  with  an  interest  in  the 
articles  on  the  table,  which  she  weighed 
and  caressed  and  sighed  over.  When  she 
had  rearranged  her  hair  and  topped  it  with 
an  elaborate  white  cap,  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  little  pad  of  paper  leaves.  She 
listened;  then  one  of  the  leaves  yielded  up 
its  rosy  hue  to  the  two  regions  beneath 
her  eyes. 

Kendry  had  not  stirred.  In  her  low- 
heeled  slippers  she  could  make  that  inti- 
mate examination  of  his  books,  his  pictures, 
the  table  drawers,  his  desk,  for  which  she 
had  longed.  There  was  quality  in  every- 
thing, quality  which  the  letters,  if  they 
were  otherwise  uninteresting,  proved  to 
be  expensive.  When  she  had  exhausted 
the  room  the  clock  stood  at  eight.  She 
stood  for  a  while  gazing  for  the  first  time 
intently  and  subjectively  into  his  face. 
There  came  into  her  own  a  little  love,  a 
little  reality. - 

Afterward  he  awoke  to  see  her  seated 
on  the  arm  of  the  opposite  chair,  her  chin  in 
her  hand,  gazing  into  the  firelight.  There 
was  the  aroma  of  coffee  from  his  own  side- 
board. Some  shapely  inches  of  black 
stocking  showed  against  her  petticoat. 
The  fire  cast  up  color  and  rounding  shadow 
advantageously  on  her  profile.  Some 
noise  had  awakened  him.  She  did  not 
turn  till  he  spoke. 

"Georgiana!"  Kendry  said.  She  sat  up 
as  if  startled,  then  smiled. 

"They  sent  word  for  somebody.  I 
thought  a  cousin  would  just  do — a  little 
more  than  a  stranger  and  so  much  less  than 
a  sister!"  she  tossed  him.     He  stared  in 


faint  appreciation  of  her  going  for  his 
coffee.  While  he  drank  she  felt  his  fore- 
head,  resting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
"You  need  a  little  spoiling,  I  guess,"  she 
tapped  his  hand.  "I'll  ring  for  some  one 
to  undress  you." 

She  knelt  at  his  feet,  toasting  biscuits 
by  the  fire.  "  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  my  rare  cousin!" 
she  said.  "Think  what  some  women  would 
give  to  be  here  to-night!" 

"Htn — nosegays!"  Kendry  tried  to  meet 
her.  He  had  never  kept  a  valet;  a  bell- 
boy came  and  managed  to  make  a  more 
presentable  invalid  of  him.  When  the  boy 
had  departed  she  opened  his  door  again, 
bearing  more  coffee  and  the  toast.  With  a 
surprising  professional  knack  she  raised 
him  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"Baby!"  she  giggled.  "You'll  soon  be 
toddling  about.  We'll  never  get  ac- 
quainted. It  takes  me  back  a  good  many 
years  to  be  mauling  you  this  way!"  He 
sought  to  dissimulate  an  unreasoning  em- 
barrassment. 

"How  are  you  getting  on?"  he  managed 
to  say.     She  quickly  shrugged. 

"You'd  better  drop  the  subject  of  me. 
I'm  twenty-four;  I'm  a  trained  nurse. 
When  I'm  not  on  a  case  I  board  in  hall 
rooms.  I  don't  love  anybody.  That's 
how  I'm  getting  on."  She  seemed  to  shake 
her  own  personality  from  her.  "  How  are 
you  getting  on?"  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed.     Kendry  wearily  answered. 

"Ready  to  give  it  all  up,"  he  said.  Miss 
Baine  leaned  forward  to  him. 

"So — ?"  she  brilliantly  said.  "I  could 
bring  you  to  life  with  the  mention  of  a 
name  —  Miss  Marr!"  He  blankly  stared. 
"You're  pretending  not  to  be  wild  about 
her!"  she  charged  again.  But  he  was  dull- 
eyed.  The  inquiry  faded  from  her  and  a 
new  light  came,  stimulating,  fixed  on  him. 
"Don't  you  think  I  am  good  to  volunteer, 
when  you  always  take  so  little  interest  in 
me?  _  Still,  since  I'm  a  cousin  you  treat  so 
much  like  a  stranger,  perhaps  that  adds 
to  the  excitement  of  being  here.  When  the 
bell-boy  sees  that  clock  I  shall  have  to  re- 
member that  I'm  your  cousin,  though!" 
Kendry  nodded. 

"Good  of  you  to  come.  I'll  send  you 
home  in  a  carriage,  if  you'll  ring,"  he  leaned 
back.  She  seemed  to  be  contemplating 
his  closed  eyes. 
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"  I  can  properly  stay  till  I've  put  you 
to  sleep,  poor  boy.  You  haven't  any  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  except  weariness,"  she 
lightly  smoothed  his  hand. 

"It's  more  than  weariness,"  he  said 
grimly,  without  opening  his  eyes:  "it's  the 
wisdom  of  the  dead.  I  can  see  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  whole  game!" 

A  little  more  seriousness  would  have 
been  her  wisdom.  "Poor  doggie — was  he 
weary!"  Georgiana  pouted,  her  hands 
denting  the  coverlet.  Kendry  opened  his 
eyes.  "Now  you  shall  see  what  a  good 
doctor  I  am!  I'm  the  medicine,  myself. 
Not  that  I'm  so  easy  to  take,"  she  went 
lightly  on.  His  response  came  faintly  to 
the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "But  I'm  worth 
taking.  I  mean  that  you  must  stop  think- 
ing about  yourself,  and  you  must  begin  to 
think  about  me.  As  a  gentleman  and  a 
cousin,  you  must.  Because  I'm  not 
happy,  and  I'm  not  fortunate." 

She  was  gravely  bent  on  him,  her  lip 
caught  under  her  teeth.  Certainly  her 
leaning  forward,  her  bare  arms,  made  her 
alluring.  His  sense  of  a  present  indiffer- 
ence was  a  sense  of  premature  old  age.  It 
struck  him  with  its  novelty.  He  won- 
dered how  long  he  could  listen  to  her  with 
such  inward  detachment. 

"Go  on,"  he  laughed,  not  unkindly. 

"Oh,  the  medicine  is  real!"  she  welled. 
"  I  shouldn't  offer  it  to  any  one  but  you. 
How  should  you  like  to  go  into  the  houses 
of  stupid  women  to  do  all  these  tender 
things  for  their  people — people  you  don't 
care  about;  to  bring  in  all  the  strength 
and  patience  and  skill  they  don't  possess; 
and  to  give  that  out  day  after  day,  not  for 
love,  but  only  for  a  living!  It  isn't  very 
decent!"  she  was  successfully  appealing  to 
him.  "And  the  men,"  she  added,  "they're 
not  so  dreadfully  handsome  as  you  are, 
Jack!" 

"There's  no  accounting  for  taste,"  he 
said;  and  she  did  not  notice  the  distinction 
between  the  plural  and  the  singular.  But 
his  voice  was  indulgent.  "You  won't  last 
long;  I  shall  meet  you  and  hear  that  you 
wish  you  were  a  trained  nurse  again.  That 
costume  is  too  engaging;  and  you've  a 
good  color •" 

"I  shouldn't  expect  to  be  freezing  up 
just  at  this  moment!"  she  said  for  him, 
with  a  glance  about  the  room.  "It's  high 
noon  with  me;  every  hour  from  now  is  one 


toward  sunset.  I'm  looking  cheerful,  I 
hope;  but  I  could  weep — this  minute!"  she 
let  her  eyes  fill.  Kendry's  sympathy  had 
a  color  of  annoyance. 

"  But,  my  dear,  any  one  so  fetching  as 
you  has  only  to  wait  a  while!"  She  put 
down  her  handkerchief. 

"I'm  willing  to,  patiently,  if  you  say 
so!"  she  straightened.  The  handkerchief 
hid  itself.  "It's  time  for  me  to  put  you 
to  sleep." 

He  saw  the  light  go  out  in  the  other 
room.  He  was  blankly  awake.  She  then 
screened  from  him  the  light  by  the  dressing- 
table. 

"That  coffee  must  have  been  terrifically 
strong!"  he  sighed. 

"Oh,  you're  not  so  dreadfully  awake," 
said  Georgiana.  "  But  if  you  wish  to  sleep, 
you  shall."  She  began  stroking  his  fore- 
head. The  touch  was  so  light  that  it  took 
his  concentrated  attention  to  remain  cer- 
tain that  the  process  kept  on.  He  had  a 
curious  impression  of  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Habituation  had  taught  him  the  arrange- 
ment of  sounds  to  be  associated  with  mid- 
night. He  was  struck  by  the  interval  be- 
tween the  gongs  of  the  street  cars,  between 
the  rumbling  of  a  carriage  here  and  there. 
She  turned  out  the  light  and  the  fire  played 
on  the  walls  from  beyond  the  door.  She 
seemed  to  sit  by  his  head. 

"Isn't  it  getting  late  for  you?"  he  mur- 
mured, to  the  return  of  her  fingers. 

"I  shall  stay  till  I'm  sure  of  you,"  she 
softly  said.  "  But  you  must  give  yourself 
up;  for  of  course  I  can't  stay  forever. 
Else  I  should  be  compromised;  and  then 
you'd  have  to  marry  me,  dear  Jack — 
wouldn't  you?"  He  made  no  answer. 
"And  then  wouldn't  you  have  a  time!"  she 
laughed.  The  warming  tips  of  her  fingers 
were  not  soporific;  at  first  they  stimulated 
his  brain.  He  tried  to  arrange  in  order 
the  events  of  the  last  two  days.  He  failed. 
He  began  trying  to  think  through  the 
fingers  into  the  brain  that  actuated  them. 
It  was  a  feminine,  mysterious  brain.  His 
blood  was  responding. 

"Does  the  little  boy  like  this?"  she 
whispered,  her  cap  grazing  his  ear. 

"Won't  say  I  don't,"  Kendry  muttered. 
"But  your  carriage ?" 

"When  I  feel  you  don't  want  me,  I'll 
disappear,"  she  mildly  said.  He  reflected 
that  he  could  safely  leave  her  to  her  own 
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care.    The  finger  tips  kept  on,  elusively, 

insidiously.  I  Ie  decided  to  simulate  sleep. 
To  sleep  and  never  to  awake:  that  would 
remove  much  that  was  tempting  and  hol- 
low, much  that  was  disheartening  and  dull; 
it  would  take  away  the  burden  of  a  large 
fortune.  Her  breath  came  across  his  brow. 
He  began  inspiring  long  and  regularly. 
His  last  impression  was  that  she  stole  out 
of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    DESERT   OF    DOUBT 

He  dozed  and  dozed  again  before  he  re- 
sponded to  the  clatter  of  the  street  and 
accepted  the  beginning  of  another  day. 
Georgiana  Baine's  presence  seemed  to 
linger.  The  shade  swayed  in  the  air  from 
the  half-closed  window;  it  heightened  the 
rounded  shadow  of  a  mass  beneath  the  rug 
he  remembered  leaving  by  the  fire. 

At  his  movement  her  hand  fell  across 
from  her  eyes,  brushing  her  disordered 
hair.  Her  cap  was  missing;  she  was  smil- 
ing in  her  sleep. 

Kendry  looked  to  the  doors.  He  lis- 
tened for  footsteps  along  the  corridor;  it 
was  well  in  the  forenoon.  She  was  awake, 
brightly  spying  him. 

"Poor  old  dead  man!"  she  sighed,  mo- 
tionless.    She  watched  his  mouth. 

"Do  you  realize  that  it's  morning?"  said 
Kendry.  Her  eye  shot  at  his,  then 
traveled  to  the  ceiling.  She  started  up 
and  looked  to  the  window. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "Oh!"  she  hurried, 
clutching  her  hair,  without  a  look  behind 
her.     Kendry  stared  at  the  closed  door. 

He  began  to  hope  that  she  had  gone 
home.  It  would  be  the  decent  thing.  He 
was  not  going  to  distress  himself  about 
what  people  might  say,  might  think.  The 
hotel  was  large;  no  one  who  had  not 
watched  his  door  for  the  last  fourteen  hours 
could  speak  with  authority.  It  was  more 
than  four  years  since  he  had  seen  his 
cousin;  he  could  not  remember  her  making 
much  of  the  occasion  then.  He  would 
send  her  some  valuable  acknowledgment 
of  her  attention  and  the  incident  would  be 
closed. 

She  appeared  to  him  bearing  the  tray. 
Her  head  was  erect;  her  eyes  looked  to  her 
breast.  Her  hair  she  had  combed  over  her 
ears  and  knotted  at  the  neck.     Only  her 


mouth,  by  an  occasional  quiver  at  the 
corners,  gave  life  to  her  countenance. 
Thus  she  waited  while  uncomfortably  he 
ate. 

I  Ie  thought  of  nothing  to  say  that  might 
not  precipitate  the  atmospheric  moisture. 
Mechanically  she  bore  away  the  tray, 
without  having  lifted  her  eyes.  She  came 
back  to  the  rug  and  presently  laid  hold 
of  it  and  began  to  fold  it.  Kendry 
cleared  his  throat.  The  sound  caused 
the  rug  to  leave  her  hands.  She  turned 
away  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"Georgiana!"  he  protested.  Her  right 
hand  dropped  next  him.  He  took  it  firmly 
in  his  own.  "What  can  be  the  matter?" 
he  inanely  said.  Her  fingers  lightly 
pressed  his  own. 

"You  can't  do  that,"  she  began  to  draw 
her  hand  away.  "I  don't  belong  to  you." 
He  accepted  her  correction  and  she  angrily 
choked. 

"But  what's  the  matter?"  he  suffered. 

"That  bell-boy;  it  was  the  same  one  as 
last  night.     He  said  things!" 

Kendry  brought  his  fist  down  on  his 
knee.  "What  did  he  say  to  you?"  he  de- 
manded.    Her  head  shook. 

"Not  with  his  tongue,  not  to  me!"  she 
wept.  "He — he  only  looked  things.  I'm 
compromised.  I — I  didn't  think,  when  I 
said  that  to  you  in  jest  last  night,  that  I — 
should  be  standing  here  now,  at  the  mercy 
— the  mercy!"  she  ceased  to  articulate.  It 
seemed  an  hiatus  for  a  generous  and  a  rich 
young  man  to  fill. 

"Try  a  couple  of  boiled  eggs,"  said  Ken- 
dry. "I've  often  felt  this  way  myself 
before  breakfast,  though  not  under  these 
unusual  circumstances.  Besides,"  he 
spanked  his  pillow,  "there's  a  question  I 
want  to  ask  you." 

"What  is  it?"  she  mournfully  turned. 

"You  fell  asleep  while  you  were  so 
thoughtfully  watching  over  me?"  She 
nodded.  "Where's  your  cap?"  said  Ken- 
dry. 

"Out  there,"  she  stupidly  pointed. 
"Why?"  Kendry  scanned  her.  There 
was  no  mirror  in  his  drawing-room.  One 
of  her  cheeks  was  pink,  the  other  chalky 
white. 

"Because,"  said  Kendry,  "I  was  afraid 
you  might  have  fallen  asleep  with  it  on — 
and  rumpled  it.     But  vou  didn't.     I  didn't 
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see  you  take  it  out  with  you  just  now." 
She  slowly  put  his  conclusions  together. 

"Thank  you,"  she  coldly  said.  She 
moved  to  the  foot  of  his  bed;  the  two  lines 
stood  out  above  her  mouth.  "You  don't 
think  it's  serious,"  she  said.  "You  don't 
count  the  woman  in  the  case.  Miss  Marr. 
She  told  me  to  come  here.  She  expected 
me  to  meet  her  at  the  ferry  last  night,  and 
tell  her  how  you  were.  Perhaps  she's  still 
waiting  there." 

"You  know  Miss  Marr?" 

"We  went  to  the  High  School  at  the 
same  time,  while  you  were  being  taken 
abroad.  Just  think  how  much  sooner 
you'd  have  met  her,  if  your  father  hadn't 
been  so  well  off!  They've  taken  a  house 
near  where  I  board  when  I'm  across  the 
bay.  I  happened  to  speak  of  you  and  she 
couldn't  keep  still  about  having  met  you 
on  the  mountain  that  way." 

"Why  should  she?"  said  Kendry.  Geor- 
giana  faintly  smiled. 

"She  wanted  to  know  everything  about 
you.  She'll  want  to  know  why  I  didn't 
turn  up  at  the  ferry.  I  can't  tell  her  the 
truth  because  she's  in  love  with  you." 
Kendry 's  brow  rose.  "And  if  I  lie  to  her 
she'll  find  it  out."  He  had  the  thrill  of 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  his  cousin. 
"What  do  you  advise  me  to  do?"  she 
asked  of  the  bed-post. 

"  I  advise  you,  Georgiana,  to  tell  as  much 
of  the  truth  about  yourself  as  you  think  you 
can  stand,"  said  Kendry.  "I'll  send  you 
a  comfortable  check.  If  any  one  asks  you 
about  me,  tell  the  whole  truth!" 

Georgiana  turned  away  toward  the  mir- 
ror. A  little  smile  hardened  her.  "If  it 
had  been  Ethel  Marr — "  she  began. 

"Where  shall  I  send  your  check?"  Ken- 
dry roared.  At  which  she  left  him  without 
a  word. 

At  her  closing  of  the  door  to  the  corridor 
the  window  shade  had  rustled  derisively  to 
him.  He  sank  to  the  pillows.  This  was 
the  way  he  could  put  to  flight  a  woman. 
With  men,  once  he  had  pushed  into  the 
waters  where  they  indiscriminately  mixed, 
he  monotonously  had  failed. 

Out  of  his  moral  convictions  he  had 
undertaken  to  accelerate  the  development 
of  Ethel  Marr  in  the  happier  planes  she 
reached  for.  He  had  met  with  total  de- 
feat, and  he  was  in  a  mood  for  self-exami- 
nation. 


It  had  been  from  the  fact  of  his  wealth 
that  his  logical  process  had  started;  but 
his  good  will  toward  men  and  his  optimis- 
tic belief  in  mankind  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  be  expressed,  save  incidentally, 
in  alms.  For  what  he  was  to  try  to  do  he 
had  found  reason  in  no  scripture,  but  in 
himself.  He  wished  to  force  himself  upon 
no  beneficiary,  and  for  what  he  should  ac- 
complish he  asked  no  reward  after  death, 
no  recognition  during  life,  and  expected  to 
take  no  greater  self-esteem.  His  reward 
was  to  be  the  happiness  in  the  doing.  To 
his  outlook  the  extinction  of  individuals 
was  not  the  most  fearsome  of  evils:  life 
seemed  full  of  greater  peril  and  keener  suf- 
fering than  death;  and  he  thought  it  a 
greater  mercy  to  rescue  a  high  type  of 
individual  from  life  than  in  behalf  of  a  low 
type  of  individual  to  delay  the  moment  of 
death.  If  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  de- 
cide, for  himself,  who  was  of  the  higher  and 
who  was  of  the  lower  type,  that — he  would 
have  explained — was  his  assumption  in  a 
world  where  every  thinker's  circle  must  be 
completed  by  an  assumption  cemented  by 
faith.  It  was  an  assumption  less  thought- 
fully, but  no  less  actively,  made  every  day 
by  every  man. 

Thus  he  had  gone  athwart  the  human 
stream,  and  those  who  noticed  him  had 
viewed  him  askance.  What  they  beheld 
was  not  a  propagandum:  it  was  John  Ken- 
dry's  idea  of  how  actually  he  best  might 
make  himself  glad  that  he  had  lived.  If  it 
had  been  a  propagandum,  rather  than  an 
example;  if  he  had  carried  it  about  with 
him  to  expound,  instead  of  only  to  live  by, 
the  world  from  Paulter  to  Eastwood  and 
from  Eastwood  to  heights  far  more  ex- 
alted would  have  let  him  pass  to  his  own 
music,  with  a  gathering  procession  of 
proselytes  behind.  The  world  would  have 
felt  secure  in  thinking  to  detect  his  especial 
hope  of  self-aggrandizement. 

Outside  his  windows  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  place  determined  the  noisy 
traffic.  For  a  conscience,  an  aspiration, 
a  capability  attuned  to  that  spirit  one  kind 
of  satisfaction  awaited;  and  perhaps  it  was 
a  legitimate  one  in  the  working  out  of 
the  evolution  of  a  race.  But  if  a  man  be- 
lieved that  he  had  gone  ahead  of  that  sat- 
isfaction and  left  a  greater  part  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  behind,  what  was  he  to  do? 
Was  he  to  sit  and  wait?     Was  he  to  return 
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and  tell  of  a  new  horizon  for  those  who 
could  not  see  and  therefore  would  not  and 
perhaps  must  be  expected  not  to  believe? 
And,  crucially  for  kendry,  would  enough 
of  the  rest  ever  catch  up,  ever  see?  Per- 
haps he  was  getting  to  the  secret  of  the  hu- 
man instinct  for  propaganda;  he  did  not 
want  to  be  alone;  he  could  not  maintain 
his  faith  entirely  alone.  And  yet  his  idea 
was  based  on  the  principle  that  all  faith 
must  grow,  not  out  of  the  ceaseless  repeti- 
tions of  other  men,  but  for  each  man  out 
of  his  own  self-knowledge. 

It  would  have  been  more  fortunate  had 
not  loneliness  been  the  marked  note  of  his 
enfeebled  condition  in  his  bachelor  cham- 
ber. He  went  back  to  his  starting  point, 
conceived  in  the  health  and  high  spirits  of 
youth;  his  good  will  toward  men,  his 
general  optimism.  Whenever  he  had  be- 
gun to  explain  himself  at  his  club,  with  the 
men  he  found  more  congenial,  or — to  go 
at  once  to  the  point — with  Mary  Eastwood, 
from  whose  feminine  heart  he  instinctively 
had  expected  understanding,  he  never  had 
had  the  experience  of  meeting  an  enthu- 
siasm that  anticipated  his  points.  If  even 
the  woman  to  whom  he  so  had  committed 
himself  made  him  feel  eccentric,  his  one 
escape  appeared  to  be  to  jump,  like  a 
clown,  through  the  paper  disc  of  his  idea. 
If  he  was  wrong  and  the  world  was  right, 
that  disposed  of  the  idea.  If  he  was  right 
and  the  world  was  wrong,  it  demolished 
his  optimism,  his  good  will,  which  again 
disposed  of  the  idea.  And  with  the  idea 
must  go  his  view  of  the  mode  of  life  most 
satisfying. 

Such  an  alteration  would  carry  with  it 
a  strange  indifference  to  Mary  Eastwood, 
thankless  since  it  brought  him  more  nearly 
into  accord  with  her.  It  seemed  to  urge 
him  as  a  prime  consideration  to  look  out  of 
his  window  and  to  value  places,  as  was 
Mary's  habit;  it  made  happiness  more  a 
place  than  a  condition.  When  the  balance 
was  cast  between  men  and  institutions  in 
one  civilization  and  another  his  peregrina- 
tions showed  him  that  there  was  but  small 
variance.  This,  he  was  bound  to  believe, 
favored  his  own  country,  viewed  at  large. 
But,  viewed  from  his  personal  standpoint, 
the  outlook  from  any  window  he  might 
choose  in  his  own  country — once  the  idea 
was  gone — drew  him  less  than  a  hundred 
others  he  could  remember.     One  went  to 


other  lands  for  works  and  manifestations 
of  more  tempered  order  and  grace  and 
beauty;  satisfactions  of  eye  and  ear  and 
mind  that  stood  ready  to  his  grasp. 

If  he  fled  he  should  suffer  a  certain 
danger  of  contempt.  There  would  be 
spectators.  They  inevitably  would  ex- 
pect him  to  stay  and  grace  the  arena  of  his 
narrow  experience  with  his  martyred  form. 
Though  they  had  been  ready  to  applaud 
the  spectacle,  yet  on  his  flight  they  would 
shrug  and  knowingly  smile.  But  should 
he  stay  for  the  sacrifice  where  no  one  of 
the  onlookers  would  be  willing  to  change 
roles  with  him?  He  should  be  in  contempt 
only  of  those  who  could  and  would  serve 
where  he  had  deserted;  and  of  these  he 
knew  none. 

If  he  stayed  he  saw  nothing  but  to  "jump 
in" — to  embrace  the  one  opportunity  of 
the  place,  to  be  a  pioneer,  to  wield  the  axe 
in  more  or  less  indifference  to  the  common 
weal;  and,  as  a  reward,  to  double  and 
triple  a  fortune  already  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  his  needs. 

He  unsteadily  dressed  himself.  A  meal 
braced  his  nerves,  but  left  him  disinclined 
to  move.  He  telephoned  for  his  agent  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  his 
affairs.  He  imagined  himself  an  old  man 
with  shifting  little  eyes,  sitting  in  a  chair 
and  presiding  over  a  fortune  that  never 
could  be  large  enough.  Men  who  had 
business  with  him  were  for  the  first  time 
directed  to  this  apartment;  in  his  role  of 
ancient  spider  he  dealt  with  them  as  keenly 
as  they  dealt  with  him.  He  made  a  profit- 
able day  of  it.  Some  of  them  recast  their 
opinion  of  him,  and  he  was  strengthened 
in  his  own.  Yes,  he  could  play  the  game, 
uprightly,  conforming  to  all  the  rules.  If 
already  it  hadn't  been  fulfilled  in  the  blood 
he  couldn't  have  grasped  it  so  easily,  so 
young.  He  saw  the  last  man  out  and  be- 
gan pacing  the  floor  in  his  dressing  gown, 
in  a  sense  of  drifting,  of  ennui,  of  the  room 
having  been  vulgarized. 

"'Man  delights  me  not — nor  woman 
neither!'"  he  laughed,  "though  one  might 
argue  from  this  hairpin!" — he  tossed  it 
into  the  grate.  He  was  bodily  weary,  but 
he  could  no  longer  sit  still;  he  was  men- 
tally weary,  but  he  could  see  no  bright 
light  ahead.  He  could  rest  and  there 
would  be  a  return  of  power,  but  there 
would   be  no  return   of  inspiration.     He 
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had  reasoned  from  the  vague  and  the  ab- 
stract to  what  had  seemed  the  practical 
and  the  hopeful;  now  he  was  reasoning 
back  into  the  desert  of  the  abstract  and  the 
vague.  The  distances  in  that  desert  were 
infinite  and  the  heights  on  the  horizon 
were  a  mirage.  The  trackless  stretches 
were  dotted  with  dead  men's  bones. 

He  heard  a  familiar  footstep  in  the  cor- 
ridor as  he  paced  toward  the  door.  It 
opened  to  Arthur  Paulter,  his  cigar  in  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  his  hat  a  trifle  on  one 
side,  his  eyes  half  closed  against  the  smoke 
through  which  the  deliberate  speech  he 
was  framing 

Kendry  caught  him  and  twisted  his  arm 
and  crashed  his  jowl  against  the  edge  of  the 
door  and  threw  him  on  his  head  into  the 
corridor.  He  locked  the  door  and  tumbled 
breathless  into  bed.  In  a  world  of  un- 
certainty, where  philosophy  may  lead  to 
madness,  here  was  a  concrete  fact. 

He  went  to  sleep  without  thinking  and 
slept  without  dreaming;  and  if  for  once 
Mary  Eastwood  did  not  hover  over  him, 
neither  did  any  other  figure.  It  was  true 
that  in  his  memory  there  existed  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  woman  with  amber  hair 
and  rich  dark  eyebrows  and  eyes  in  which 
was  all  the  story  of  the  world.  Her  glance 
was  vividly  out  at  the  observer,  as  if  the 
lids  were  about  to  widen  and  the  lips  faintly 
to  smile  in  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  of  the 
upward  reflection  of  a  wish  from  depths 
unfathomed.  The  head  sat  with  a  fine 
balance  between  pride  and  humility.  It 
seemed  to  question  something  of  the  future. 

But  the  picture  was  framed  and  it  hung 
along  with  the  Madonna  and  the  Pyrrhic 
Dancers  in  the  dark  of  his  other  room. 
He  might  have  asked  whether  the  picture 
and  the  idea  had  been  one. 

CHAPTER   XVIII 

A    SPRIG    OF    CEANOTHUS 

Ethel  Marr  was  intent  upon  the  nar- 
rower view  to  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the 
hedge;  but  by  a  turn  of  her  head  she  could 
see,  through  a  tangle  of  honeysuckle  and 
passion  vine  between  the  veranda  posts, 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  through  the 
trees  to  the  north;  and  to  the  south,  over 
a  surface  of  tree  tops,  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  its  mountains,  and  a  part  of  the 


city.  The  cottage  Paulter  and  her  mother 
had  seized,  in  the  emergency  they  thought 
they  realized,  the  girl  willingly  had  gone  to. 
It  was  on  the  side  of  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
tain, hidden  by  redwoods  and  by  a  dense 
fringe;  along  the  road  above,  of  live  oak 
and  scrub  oak  and  ceanothus,  interspersed 
with  madronos  and  bays.  The  ground  fell 
away  steeply  to  a  green  canon  depth.  The 
veranda  hung  out  over  a  lower  story 
brushed  by  the  foliage.  A  shingled  roof 
curved  down  over  it  to  the  east.  The 
redwoods  covered  the  darkened  intervals 
beneath  them  with  a  layer  of  cast-off 
branchlets,  enduring  like  the  needles  of  a 
pine  forest  and  of  similar  color;  through 
which  only  tender  annuals  pushed,  whose 
blossoms  looked  up  from  thin  stalks  to  the 
girl  who  sat  on  the  coping  of  the  veranda. 
Except  for  the  brilliant  roses  climbing  to 
the  chimney  on  the  sunnier  side,  the  natural 
woods  and  the  curve  of  the  roof  and  the 
deep  green  of  the  coniferae  gave  an  effect 
that  was  Japanese,  reflective  and  calm. 
The  long,  gradual  spring  was  at  the  full; 
the  scent  of  bay  buds  mingled  with  that 
of  the  honeysuckle.  The  air  was  dry  and 
clean,  cool  to  the  skin  and  warm  to  the 
blood.  The  downward  reflection  of  a  set- 
ting sun  illuminated  the  girl's  hair;  her 
eyes  responded  to  the  blue  of  the  evening 
horizon.  They  widened  at  the  sound  of 
light  feet  on  the  winding  path  beyond  the 
gate. 

"You're  dying  to  know!"  said  Georgi- 
ana.  She  had  no  reason  to  hurry,  unless  it 
was  an  excitement  greater  than  she  en- 
countered in  Miss  Marr.  "Of  course  when 
I  didn't  turn  up  at  the  ferry  last  night  you 
thought  the  worst  had  come!  You  must 
have  been  a  pathetic  figure  in  the  waiting- 
room!" 

"  I  waited,"  Ethel  said,  after  an  instant's 
pause.  "One  boat  didn't  matter.  I  can 
see  that  he's  not  badly  off.  Thank  you! 
I'll  tell  mother  you  are  here." 

"  But  you  don't  want  to  hear  all  about 
it?"  Georgiana  sat  up,  dressed  in  her  blue 
silk  gown  and  her  yellow  shoes.  "After 
you  took  so  much  trouble  to  find  me? 
After  you  waited  an  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters to  hear?  I  wish  you  had  been  there!" 
she  fervently  said,  through  her  teeth. 
"  But — I  gave  you  all  the  credit." 

"I  hoped  you  wouldn't  find  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  me,"  Ethel  said,  with  a  little 
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fold  in  her  forehead.  "It  seemed  indi- 
cated for  me  to  act  in  some  way;  but  I 
had  only  casually  to  do  with  it.  You've 
told  me  all  there  is  to  tell."  Miss  Baine 
sent  up  an  intelligent  smile. 

"Have  I?"  she  said.  "Some  other  girl 
will  have  to  marry  him  to  know  him  as 
well  as  I  did  in  those  few  minutes — when  1 
foolishly  ran  hack  to  him,  early  this  morn- 
ing." She  glanced  an  emphasis.  "/  saw 
him  as  he  is!"  Ethel's  want  of  receptive- 
ness  became  trying  to  her.  "  You've  al- 
ready heard  from  him!"  Georgian  a  shot 
a  finger  at  her. 

"No,"  the  girl  said.  "I  was  wondering 
whether  you  wished  me  to  think  your  ex- 
perience was  disagreeable." 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  agreeable  to 
you!"  Georgiana  said,  with  her  giggle, 
which  was  not  an  expression  of  merriment. 
She  made  an  impressive  pause.  "When 
they're  on  their  backs;  when  they're  done 
up,  as  he  was,  they  don't  care  for  us!" 
she  delivered.  "Listen:  he  drove  me  out 
of  his  rooms!" 

"What  for?"  The  girl's  eyes  opened. 
"What  had  you  done?" 

"What  had  /  done?"  Georgiana  sat 
back.  "  I  had  been  a  woman.  I  had 
tried  to  make  him  comfortable.  You'd 
have  thought  I  was  his  old  maid  aunt! 
My  dear,  you'd  better  find  it  out;  when 
they're  themselves,  when  they  don't  want 
you  as  a  woman,  they  don't  want  you  at 
all!  And  he  was  himself!"  The  girl 
stared.  From  a  window  to  which  she 
glanced  certain  sounds,  as  if  from  a  kitchen, 
had  ceased. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  quite  follow," 
Ethel  said.     "But  it's  no  matter." 

"Oh,  I  shan't  go  into  it  deeper,  with  so 
many  young  flowers  about!"  Georgiana 
giggled.  "I  only  wanted  you  to  know, 
considering  the  impression  my  cousin  has 
made  on  you." 

"To  know  what?"  the  girl  said,  without 
Georgiana's  facial  play.  Georgiana  gasped, 
then  she  allowed  an  indulgent  smile. 

"To  know,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with 
opened  hands,  "that,  having  treated  me  so 
abominably  he  might  be  capable  of  treating 
you  abominably!" 

"That  doesn't  follow,"  Ethel  brought 
up.     Georgiana  again  fluctuated. 

"A  very  important  thing  follows  from 
what  you  say!"  she  archly  nodded.     "It's 


no  use  for  one  woman  to  try  to  conceal 
I  torn  another  that  she's  in  love  with  a  man!" 
Ethel  forsook  her  chair  for  the  less  confined 
coping  of  the  veranda. 

"If  she  wishes  to  conceal  it  from  me," 
Ethel  leaned  against  the  post,  "she  has 
only  to  keep  still  about  him."  Georgiana 
drove  off  the  idea  with  both  hands. 

"You  don't  mean  to  imply  that  I'm 
thinking  about  him!"  she  said.  "Oh,  no!" 
she  roundly  voiced.  "I  don't  believe  in 
the  marriage  of  cousins;  I  have  heard  too 
much  alienist  talk  in  my  little  time." 
Miss  Marr,  straighter  against  the  post, 
seemed  receding  from  her.  "Of  course, 
it's  hard  to  play  the  friend  in  a  matter  like 
this;  but  one  owes  it  to  one's  conscience 
to  try."  Georgiana  put  herself  on  grounds 
for  complacency.  Ethel  refused  the  gen- 
eralization. 

"  If  you  quite  forget  my  own  part  in  the 
episode  it  will  be  more  consistent  with  my 
knowing  Mr.  Kendry  so  slightly,"  she  said. 
Georgiana  hove  a  deep  sigh;  her  milky 
cheeks  became  overspread  with  color. 

"  I'll  try  to  forget  it  on  my  way  home,"  ' 
she  came  to  her  feet.  "Your  roses  are 
beautiful  in  the  twilight!"  She  appealed 
to  the  faint  spots  of  color  against  the 
shingles.  Ethel  went  to  pluck  a  rose  for 
her;  Georgiana  used  the  opportunity  to 
run  ahead  and  open  the  gate.  "Of  course 
you'll  have  his  version  of  it!"  she  shortly 
giggled.  Ethel  held  out  the  long  stem  of 
the  rose  to  her.  "No,  thanks!"  Georgiana 
said  politely.  "He  wasn't  so  dreadfully 
grateful  to  you,  you  know." 

The  girl  came  back,  listening  to  the  re- 
treating steps.  When  they  were  gone  her 
shoulders  drew  a  little  together.  Her 
mother,  waiting  in  the  doorway,  mixed  her 
breathing  with  her  words. 

"Arthur  told  you  the  truth  about  him," 
she  said;  "and  that  only  made  you  hate 
Arthur  more!"  The  girl  laid  gentle  hands 
on  her  mother's  shoulders. 

"Why  do  you  still  fuss  about  Mr.  Ken- 
dry,  when  I  haven't  the  least  intention 
of  ever  seeing  him,  dear  mother?  Why 
don't  you  respect  me  more?"  Violet  Marr 
twisted  her  hands  in  her  apron. 

"You've  heard  what  she  thinks  of  him," 
she  laughed.  "  She  knows  a  thing  or  two." 
The  girl  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"She's  vulgar,  mother."  Violet  Marr 
drew  in  her  nostrils. 
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"And  Arthur,  me— any  one  who  says  a 

word    against    him,    you "     The    girl 

took  her  hand. 

"Don't  you  see  that  Mr.  Kendry  is  the 
first  cultivated  gentleman  I  have  ever  met; 
the  first  man  I  ever  saw  who  thinks  about 
the  things  I  value?  Is  it  extraordinary 
that  he  should  interest  me?"  she  richly 
coaxed.  "  Because  he  interests  me,  just 
because  I  admire  him,  must  I  be  waiting 
for  him  to  come  and — that  hideous  phrase: 
'make'  love  to  me?    Now,  mother!" 

The  other  nervously  laughed  and  pulled 
herself  away.  "You're  not  going  to 
blarney  me!  You've  done  that  before; 
you  know  I'm  weakly  influenced  by  my 
affections.  You  don't  live  our  life.  Arthur 
is  much  more  filial  to  me  than  you  are," 
she  breathed.  "You're  spending  all  your 
money  on  clothes;  you  want  to  look  pre- 
sentable in  Mr.  Kendry's  kind  of  society. 
In  two  years  you  won't  look  presentable  in 
any  society.  Even  the  way  you  speak  gets 
farther  and  farther  away  from  ours.  You 
sit  at  the  table  and  think  how  you  disa- 
'gree  with  us.  You're  ashamed  of  us;  it's 
hateful !  I  won't  have  you  cry !"  her  voice 
rose.  "You  never  have  cried  and  you 
shan't  begin  now;  I  won't  be  influenced  by 
it!"  she  broke. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up.  "No,  I  won't 
cry — -not  for  pain,"  she  said.  "  But  you'd 
better  foresee  that  we  must  find  some  way 
out  of  this.  I  can't  go  on  living  in  the 
same  house  with  Arthur  Paulter.  We  at 
least  had  the  house  on  the  hill  to  ourselves. 
You  must  find  a  solution."  Violet  Marr 
burst  into  tears. 

"I  know!  You  have  no  heart;  you 
mean  you'll  go  away.  You're  not  going 
to  throw  yourself  on  the  world;  we  won't 
let  you." 

"There's  somebody  coming,  mother," 
the  girl's  voice  was  uneven.  "Please  be 
more  quiet!" 

A  heavily-built  Chinaman  ambled  down 
the  path  with  a  basket  on  his  shoulder. 
He  wore  the  flapping  blue  cotton  trousers 
and  the  blue  tunic  associated  with  laundry- 
men.  He  sang  a  cheerful,  "  How  do,  Missy 
Marr!"  then  with  his  back  turned  to  them 
he  began  laying  out  the  laundry  on  a 
settee,  in  the  gloom  of  the  veranda.  Her 
mother  withdrew  into  the  house;  Ethel 
strolled  up  the  path  and  out  onto  the  road. 
Presently  Chan  Kow  caught  up  with  her. 


"  I  told  you  Jack  Kendry  mebbe  die, 
down  that  hole?"  he  said. 

"It  was  true,"  the  girl  said.  "I  sent 
Mr.  Paulter.     He  rescued  them." 

"Paulter!  Ho!"  Chan  Kow  observed. 
He  meditated.     "He  like  go  do  that?" 

"  He  did  it  for  me,"  said  Ethel. 

"Ho!"  Chan  Kow  prolonged  it.  "How 
much  cost  you  that?"  He  turned  to  her. 
They  were  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  He 
could  not  see  her  face  for  the  gloom  made 
by  the  gnarled  oak  branches. 

"  I  made  him  see  that  it  was  his 
human  duty,"  the  girl  said.  Chan  Kow 
grunted. 

"  I  told  you  better  you  go  see  my  Jack — 
better  you  sick  man  care,"  he  tried  to  ex- 
press it. 

"  I  couldn't  go  myself,"  she  said.  "  I 
sent  some  one  else.     He's  not  in  danger." 

"Ho!"  Chan  Kow  had  said  again,  at  the 
first  part  of  her  speech.  After  a  few  yards 
he  laughed  to  her: 

"Missy  Marr,  you  think  now  I  don't 
lie?" 

"  I  believe  in  you  now,"  she  promptly 
said.  "You  were  very  fine.  You  wanted 
to  save  your  friend.  I  am  glad  I  know 
you."     Chan  Kow  gurgled. 

"Hah!"  he  observed.  "We  like  that 
funny  Jack." 

"  It's  a  strange  coincidence  that  we  both 
should  know  him,"  she  said.  "  I  thought 
I  should  never  hear  anything  about  him 
again.  Have  I  done  something  good  for 
him?"  she  allowed  herself,  with  a  little 
laugh.  Chan  Kow  made  a  suspense  before 
the  small  acknowledgment  she  wanted. 

"Much  more  yet,"  he  mysteriously  said. 

"Our  Jack !"     Ethel  broke  a  branch 

of  ceanothus  that  brushed  her  face.  She 
touched  its  sweet  lilac-like  bloom  to  her 
lips. 

"Much  more?"  she  presently  echoed. 

"That  flower,"  said  Chan  Kow,  "you 
give  me?  Thanks  you!  S'pose  no  sun — 
that  plant  not  make  any  pretty,  any 
flower?" 

"No,"  she  gravely  looked  to  him.  Chan 
Kow  stopped  at  the  parting  of  the  roads. 

"All  same  very  nishee  leddy — all  same 
you.  No  sun — no  flower!  That  Jack — 
suppose  how  he  see  you  when  you  hide? 
You — "  he  drew  it  out;  "you  make  a  long 
—  plenty  long,  think!  Good-by.  Much 
more  yet!    Our  Jack!" 
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She  tripped  singing  down  the  path  and 
ran  into  the  lamplight  where  her  mother 
looked  up  with  a  tear-stained  face. 

"Arthur  has  telephoned.  He  won't  be 
home  to-night,"  her  mother  said. 

"He'll  be  home  to-morrow  night,"  the 
girl  said  comfortably.  She  ate  with  an 
occasional  cheerful  remark;  the  mother 
answered  in  a  monosyllable.  Afterward 
F.thel  returned  to  the  veranda  and  looked 
through  the  darkness  to  the.  lights  of  the 
city. 

"He  wanted  to  do  something  for  me," 
she  told  herself,  "and  he  couldn't  find  a 
way  to  it.  But  I've  done  something  for 
him.  He'll  be  very  distinguished  some 
day.     It  was  beautiful  to  know  him." 

She  sighed  and  fell  to  thinking  of  what 
the  laundryman  had  said,  strange  and  wise 
old  man.  The  day  after  to-morrow  was 
the  day  Mr.  Kendry  had  asked  her  to  meet 
him  on  the  mountain.  It  was  the  one 
day  when  she  could  be  sure,  now  that  he 
had  her  letter,  that  he  would  not  be  there. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A    CHANCE   TO    DRIFT 

Kendry  met  Mrs.  Eastwood  at  her 
threshold.  "You're  badly  off,"  she  said 
at  once,  inspecting  him.  "Mary's  the  last 
one  to  soothe  you.  But  perhaps  you'd 
better  go  in  and  find  that  out." 

"  If  you  want  the  truth,  I  should  be 
happiest  bowling  along  with  you."  Ken- 
dry pointed  to  her  carriage.  She  smiled 
and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  shall  not  snatch  you  away.  You 
must  rescue  yourself.  If  you  can  calmly 
get  acquainted  with  Mary " 

"Just  my  mood,"  said  Kendry.  "I  feel 
very  old — old  enough  to  sit  at  her  feet  and 
wonder  whether  I'm  good  for  her."  Mrs. 
Eastwood  turned  with  her  latch-key. 

"You  shouldn't  be  kept  waiting  for  a 
moment,  then,"  she  said.  "  But  it's  a  pity 
you're  sane  only  when  you're  ill,  boy! 
Now,  have  I  been  brutally  frank?"  Ken- 
dry pressed  her  hand. 

"  You'll  always  be  kind,  whatever  hap- 
pens," he  said.     Her  brows  went  up. 

"Hurry,  you're  weakening!"  She  left 
him. 

Some  lively  discussion  of  a  financial  mat- 
ter ceased  at  his  entrance.     The  big  room 


had  been  warmed  and  beautified  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Mary's  casts.  Henry  lay 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  one  foot  on  a  stool. 
He  was  pale  and  lowering,  despite  the  bot- 
tle at  his  side. 

"You  look  as  if  a  smile  would  crack  off 
a  piece  of  your  face,"    Kendry  observed. 

"Have  you  told  Miss  Marr  about  it?" 
said  Eastwood. 

"She's  moved  away,  I  don't  know 
where."  Kendry  lowered  himself  into  a 
chair. 

"Hal  hopes  you  won't  tell  her  that  this 
has  brought  on  his  first  attack  of  gout," 
Mary  said.  "I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  like 
gout." 

"Gout?  This  is  a  cerebral  affection." 
Eastwood  contemplated  his  leg.  "My 
brain  slipped  down  into  my  foot  the  night 
I  took  your  lead,  Jack  Kendry.  Never 
again ! "  Kendry  felt  himself  under  Mary's 
measuring  eye. 

"  I  think  your  nurse  was  a  dunce,"  she 
said.  "She  told  our  man  you  didn't  need 
more  sympathy  than  you  could  pay  for. 
You  look  horrible.  Buck  up!"  She  tossed 
him  a  cushion. 

"You'll  split  a  seam,"  her  brother 
glanced  askance  at  her.  She  had  ap- 
peared to  yield  to  an  impulse.  The  crim- 
son silk  of  Kendry's  other  visit  had  left  its 
glow  with  her.  What  she  wore  made  her 
look  rounder,  warmer.  Kendry's  appre- 
ciation was  less  than  a  thrill.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  was  facing  her  without  thought 
of  the  future. 

"I'm  a  spook,"  he  apologized,  against 
the  cushion. 

"And  I  really  think  mother  and  I  must 
take  you  in  charge,"  Mary  nodded.  "It's 
an  excellent  month  for  the  Mediterranean." 

"Venice?"  Kendry  conversed. 

"Really?"  Mary  brightened.  "Have 
you  jumped  back  and  'scratched  them  in 
again'?  Venice  and  a  gondola  with  pri- 
vate liveries,  and  live  happily  ever  after- 
ward !  We  can  save  half  our  expenses  by 
inviting  each  other  to  dinner  on  alternate 
nights!"     Her  brother  whistled. 

"Rope  him!"  he  said.  "You've  run 
him  down!" 

"You'll  calmly  recline  and  remember 
this  'Idea'  as  a  troubled  dream."  Mary 
presided  over  him.  "If  you  really  mean 
to  go  I  shall  lose  a  night's  sleep."  East- 
wood whistled  louder. 
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"Throw  him  and  brand  him!"  he  said. 
"Venice — for  a  live  man,  an  American — " 

"Do  pronounce  the  'r'  in  your  native 
land  !"  his  sister  said. 

"Why,  I've  got  a  photograph  of  The 
Grand  Canal — that's  an  antidote  for  me!" 
Eastwood  swelled.  "Five  minutes  to  get 
across  the  street,  even  after  you've  caught 
a  sampan!" 

"Jack  has  a  soul,"  his  sister  explained. 

"That  may  compliment  him,  but  it's  no 
slur  on  me,"  said  her  brother.  "The 
biggest  difference  in  men  is  women's  preju- 
dices about  them.  I've  had  Kendry's  dis- 
ease; it  merely  didn't  get  all  over  me.  He 
wants  to  invent  a  new  religion,  a  new  sys- 
tem of  morals,  politics,  love-making." 

"A  new  doughnut,  with  the  hole  out- 
side," Kendry  closed  his  eyes. 

"You  take  my  advice,  young  feller;  life 
.is  short  and  prayer  won't  preserve  eggs. 
Leave  all  this  trouble  at  home  and  make  a 
high  dive  into  an  American  crowd;  you'll 
come  out  like  a  needle  from  an  emery  bag; 
and  we'll  all  have  a  drink!"  Mary  suf- 
fered. 

"Your  brother  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
pulpit,"  Kendry  sighed. 

"He  comes  to  scoff  and  stays  to  bray," 
Mary  said.  "I'm  sure  it's  very  creditable 
to  you  to  have  thought  those  altruistic 
things,  or  what  you  like  to  have  them 
called.  It's  rather  blinded  you  to  my 
having  gone  through  a  phase,  too,  all  this 
while.  I,  too,  have  emerged.  Do  you 
guess?"  Kendry  looked  at  the  Donatello 
boy. 

"You've  given  up  modeling?" 

"Bull's-eye!"  said  Eastwood.  "She 
chased  plastic  art  around  the  stump  till  it 
caught  up  behind  her." 

"  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  that  it  put  me 
out  of  sympathy  with  Jack  for  a  while. 
I'm  glad  to  be  back  from  the  skies,"  his 
sister  pronounced.  "And  I'm  glad  Jack 
is  back  from  the  skies." 

"And  I'm  glad  my  brain  is  back  from 
my  foot,"  said  Eastwood.  "I  never 
thought  my  little  sister  with  the  cold  nose 
would  embarrass  me  by  tying  ribbons  on 
somebody  in  my  presence.  This  is  worse 
than  modeling  clay  diaphragms!  Are  you 
going  to  Venice,  so's  to  be  with  mother? 
You  look  dead,  to  me!"  he  hailed  Kendry. 

"I  couldn't  honestly  look  alive,"  said 
Kendry.     "I'm    expiring    by   devolution. 


I'm  sliding  back  toward  the  ape.  I  sup- 
pose our  simplest  ideas  were  once  vague 
and  fearsome  in  the  mind  of  the  ape.  Even 
the  idea  of  money  must  have  hurt  the  first 
monkey  that  conceived  it;  he  had  to  ham- 
mer it  into  reality  by  experiment  and  pa- 
tience and  a  foolish  amount  of  faith.  I 
rather  wish  he  hadn't  monkeyed  with  it. 
I'm  considering  whether  all  that's  new 
and  worth  while  in  the  mind  of  man  doesn't 
lie  in  the  region  of  the  vague  and  hard  to 
grasp, — or  whether  all  that's  vague  and 
hard  to  grasp,"  he  sighed,  "isn't  a  waste 
of  cerebral  mud!"  he  irreverently  finished. 

Mary  clapped  her  hands.  The  act  jarred 
a  little  on  his  picture  of  her. 

"And  that's  Jack's  confession,"  she 
went  on  with  her  spontaneity.  "And 
we'll  begin  all  over  again!" 

She  took  him  home  in  the  electric  cab. 
It  was  comfortable,  and  Mary,  if  she  did 
not  stimulate  his  attention,  soothed  his 
spirit. 

"Come  up  as  soon  as  you  like;  we'll 
arrange  trains  and  steamers,"  she  nodded. 
Seen  through  the  window  of  a  cab  hers 
was  a  perfection  of  externals;  if  she  was 
not  like  an  ideal  princess  she  was  like  an 
actual  one,  Kendry  reflected,  in  his  mood 
for  realities. 

A  box  had  arrived  by  express.  It  con- 
tained Chan  Kow's  card,  and  a  sprig  of 
ceanothus.  It  suggested  that  Chan  Kow 
had  not  left  the  state;  and  it  suggested  the 
mountain.  The  latter  was  the  more  pleas- 
ant suggestion.  He  had  planned  to  climb 
the  mountain  some  day  soon.  He  fell  to 
wondering  how  much  psychic  connection 
there  had  been  between  the  idea  and — the 
eyes.  To-morrow  was  a  day  when  Miss 
Marr  had  written  that  she  would  not  be 
there.  He  could  lie  in  that  same  spot, 
spiritually  even  more  neutral  than  when 
he  had  awakened  in  her  presence.  He 
could  begin  all  over  again,  without  the 
psychic  element  introduced  by  her. 

CHAPTER   XX 

AN    IMPORTANT   PROMISE 

There  was  the  dry,  cool  air,  which  even 
had  they  been  ten  years  older  would  have 
been  intoxicating  to  them.  There  was  the 
sun  just  dazzling  through  drifts  of  brilliant 
mist;  there  was  the  bay,  glinting  with  ihe 
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sunlight  and  doubling  the  interrupted 
azure  of  the  sky.  There  was  all  the  long 
story  of  the  distant  hills,  the  brightened 
verdure,  the  pointed  trees.  The  birds 
punctuated  it  with  mites  of  color  and 
lines  of  flight  and  the  music  of  a  joyous 
morning. 

The  two  children  had  held  up  their  faces 
to  the  passing  rain.  That  had  no  whit 
lessened  the  crispness  of  the  air.  The  two 
laughed.  A  foolish  custom  made  it  seem 
necessary  to  talk.  They  could  have  kept 
silence,  looking  to  the  far  horizon,  side  by 
side,  until  the  silence  would  have  spoken 
to  them. 

"If  it  had  rained  that  first  day,"  Ken- 
dry  said,  "there  wouldn't  have  been  a 
grass  fire,  and  I  shouldn't  have  rushed 
toward  the  smoke,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
met  you!"  She  shook  the  drops  from  her 
hair.  It  was  she  who  leaned  against  a 
manzanita,  from  a  rock;  Kendry  weighed 
on  the  cypress  bough. 

"You'd  have  saved  twice  risking  your 
life,"  Ethel  nodded.  She  glanced  at  the 
approaches,  reminiscence  shading  her. 

"And  missed  you!"  he  made  more  em- 
phasis. "Look!"  He  held  her  eye:  "Please 
as  you  sit  there  behave  as  frankly  and 
openly  as  I  did.  Remember  my  speech 
about  myself — if  you  can!  Then  parallel 
it  and  tell  me  all  the  things  about  you 
that  I  don't  know."  She  yielded  grace- 
fully. 

"  I'm  twenty  years  old.  I  was  born  not 
very  far  from  this  mountain.  I  haven't 
traveled  abroad.  I  have  searched  for  my 
'perspective'  in  places  like  this,  on  this 
mountain.  I,  too,  am  very  rich.  My  cap- 
ital is  my  faultless  health.  And — that's 
all!"  It  gave  her  pleasure  to  seem  to  dis- 
cover.    Kendry  shook  his  head. 

"Not  all!"  She  had  been  transformed 
by  the  plain  duty  of  a  skillful  tailor,  to  tell 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Now  the  lines  of 
her  shoulders  kept  on  through  others  that 
were  fair  to  the  arch  of  her  foot.  "More!" 
Kendry  commanded:  "about  your  per- 
spective; have  you  found  it?"  She  bowed. 
Her  own  glance  did  not  stray  from  his 
mouth.  "Did  it  come  hard?"  Kendry 
admired  the  lacing  of  her  boots. 

"Yes,"  she  studied  his  forehead.  Their 
conversation  did  not  seem  their  main  pre- 
occupation. 

"What  was  the  trouble  in  your  case?" 


Kendry  somewhat  absently  said.     She  be- 
came more  introspective. 

"Not  knowing  people.  Not  knowing 
where  books  left  off  and  people  began — or 
people  left  off  and  books  began.  If  the 
mountain  had  been  a  little  smaller  I  should 
have  grown  morbid.  I  was  afraid  that  I 
was  too  imaginary  a  person,  not  equal  to 
real  living.  While  you  lay  here  so  long  I 
had  decided  that  when  you  spoke — if  you 
ever  did — there  were  some  things  you 
ought  to  say.  When  you  did  say  them 
you  frightened  me;  it  seemed  too  satisfac- 
tory. Because,  if  there  was  one  other  per- 
son who  really  thought  in  the  same  terms 
that  I  did,  then  I  knew  there  must  be  a 
good  number  more,  scattered  about.  It 
made  the  world  so  much  more  homelike. 
Now  you  know  why  I  treated  you  with 
suspicion."  Kendry  drew  a  breath  scented 
with  the  sun's  first  toll  from  the  weeds. 

"When  did  you  cease  to  treat  me  with 
suspicion?"  He  watched  a  shred  of  mist 
caught  in  a  lonely  tree  top  above  a  bowlder. 
Her  long  pause  brought  him  back  to  her. 

"When  I  became  convinced  that  you 
intended  to  devote  your  life  unchangingly 
to  the  idea,"  she  said.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  struck  one  clear  note  on  a  warning 
bell.  He  could  not  tell  if  there  was  ac- 
cusation in  her  face. 

"  But  we're  getting  away  from  you,"  he 
sought  to  get  away  from  himself.  "What 
is  your  perspective?"  Again  her  pause 
gave  him  anxiety.  He  had  buoyantly 
ridden  above  the  memory  of  his  lonely 
hours  in  his  room.  Her  tone  was  of  cer- 
tainty, unfevered,  unqualified: 

'"To  live  as  a  conscious  part  of  the  whole 
Continuous  Performance,'"  she  quoted 
him.  He  stared.  She  nodded.  "I  mean 
— the  idea." 

His  visible  hesitancy  made  her  smile. 
"Shall  you  be  jealous  if  I  say  that  I  had 
come  to  the  idea,  in  my  realm,  just  as  you 
have  come  to  it  in  yours?"  she  looked  up 
to  him. 

The  spontaneous  word  by  which  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  welcome  her 
to  the  region  of  his  dearest  thought  was 
stopped  at  the  veil  of  his  self-consciousness. 
If  she  missed  the  welcome  he  saw  nothing 
to  show  that  she  had  expected  it.  If  she 
had  not  expected  it  she  already  had  divined 
the  turmoil  of  his  doubt  about  it — from 
which  he  had  sought  escape  by  fleeing  to 
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the  mountain.  He  saw  himself  returning 
to  it  as  a  comet  flying  toward  the  suri. 
He  snapped  a  twig  from  the  cypress. 

'"How  shall  you  begin?'"  he  quoted  her 
again,  to  fight  the  inquiry  from  himself. 

'"On  the  very  nearest  thing  that  needs 
me,'"  she  promptly  quoted  back,  with  still 
fingers.  She  was  examining  him  so  mildly 
but  so  evidently  with  her  mind  rather  than 
with  her  heart  that  he  felt  the  indictment 
completed.  She  divined  and  she  con- 
demned. It  brought  their  affinity  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  In  her  only  un- 
changeable devotion  to  her  principle  shone; 
if  she  had  given  herself  to  the  idea  he  never 
should  be  able  to  detach  her  from  it.  He 
tried. 

"When  you  find  yourself  alone  with  the 
idea,  against  the  grinning  world;  when 
you're  thrown  down  and  defeated,  and 
when  the  only  wise,  sane  way  seems  to  be 
the  obvious,  easiest  way,  how  can  you  be 
sure  that  you  won't  break  down,  and  call 
it  youth  and  idealism,  and  smile  back  at 
it?"  he  suffered  against  her  look  of  stead- 
fastness. 

He  met  no  reproach  across  the  distance 
that  was  widening  between  them  on  so 
bright  a  day.  "Because  I've  known  de- 
feat and  loneliness  all  my  life,"  said  Ethel 
Marr.  "With  only  a  little  evidence  that 
I'm  not  quite  alone,  I  can  go  on."  It 
seemed  to  leave  him  lingering  at  the  cross- 
roads; and  she  seemed  to  wish  to  sweeten 
their  parting.  "To  have  known  that  the 
idea  came  to  one  who  did  smile  back  on  it 
would  be  almost  enough,"  she  said.  "One 
must  not  be  sentimental." 

"Why  do  you  patently  feel  that  I  am 
smiling  back  at  it!"  Kendry  burst  from  his 
reserve.  Her  eyes  widened  in  a  way  that 
carried  him  back  through  all  his  knowledge 
of  her. 

"One  can't  help  seeing  that  without 
something  like  the  idea  and  without  want- 
ing to  grow  richer,  this  part  of  the  world 
isn't  a  happy  hunting  ground.  All  your 
friends  either  accept  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
cr  they  go,"  she  said. 

"But  I  hadn't  announced  it;  I  hadn't 
decided  it.     I'm  here!" 

"And  you  shouldn't  be,"  she  went 
clearly  on.  "That  it  has  occurred  to  you 
to  go  is  reason  enough.  And  you'll  regain 
your  color  and  your  strength;  and  you'll 
find  it  much  more  agreeable  living  abroad 


and  wondering  whether  you  ought  not  to 
be  here  than  living  here  and  wondering 
whether  you  would  n't  be  better  off  abroad." 
Convent  walls  seemed  to  be  hedging  her  de- 
tachment in.     Kendry  hammered  at  them. 

"You  mean  that  if  I've  doubted  the 
idea  I'm  a  doubter  in  the  blood;  and  that 
I'm  not  worthy  of  it,  and  of  the  mountain, 
and  of  communion  with  you.  That's  a 
little  more  than  I  deserve!"  The  sun  gave 
her  no  frown,  shining  in  her  face. 

"Couldn't  you  throw  my  comfort  into 
the  balance  and  make  that  the  small  de- 
ciding weight? "  she  leaned  forward.  "  You 
have  the  world;  I  have  only  the  mountain. 
Couldn't  you  consider  leaving  me  the 
mountain — to  crown  our  little  history 
here?"  He  flushed  with  the  petulance 
that  reproved  him  while  he  spoke. 

"The  idea  isn't  a  deity,  a  thing  to  be 
scolded  by — that's  the  advantage!  One 
invented  it  for  one's  self, out  of  one's  self. 
If  I  did  go  away  I  shouldn't  leave  some- 
thing frowning  behind  me — I  shouldn't 
deserve  your  contempt!"  he  finished,  feel- 
ing the  contrary. 

The  idea  looked  at  him  out  of  her  deep 
blue  eyes.  The  white  mist  had  huddled 
away  to  the  horizon.  The  song  of  the 
mating  birds  proved  the  stillness  of  the 
miles.  In  such  a  setting  moments  could 
not  but  seem  precious. 

"There  couldn't  possibly  be  anything 
harsh  about  it,"  she  gently  answered.  "  It's 
only  our  views  that  are  meeting  each 
other,"  she  left  the  rest  for  him  to  fill. 

"But  I  do  find  it  harsh.  I've  fallen 
from  your  esteem.  I  might  go  to  Venice 
or  I  might  go  to  Timbuctoo!  It's  because 
you  can't  know  all  the  situation  with  me — " 

"  It  isn't  hard  to  guess,"  she  seemed  not 
to  invite  his  confidence. 

"  But  you're  taking  too  much  for 
granted,"  he  pronounced.  "Because  my 
judgment  hesitates  it  means  that  I  stand 
still,  not  that  I  move  in  the  direction 
you'd  think  less  of  me  for  taking.  It's 
Mary  Eastwood;  I've  admired  her — long — 
much;  you  saw  that.  But  with  the  idea 
she  finds  me  eccentric,  amusing;  and  with- 
out it  she  invites  me  to  Venice,  with  her 
mother.  If  I  doubt  the  idea  I  equally 
doubt  going  to  Venice.  You  are  judging 
me " 

"For  doubting?"  she  smiled.  She  rose. 
It  was  as  if  she  never  could  be  angry  with 
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him.  "You  must  not  imagine  that  I've 
been  trying  to  convert  you  back  to  your 
self,"  she  said. 

"You  don't  see  that  I'm  not  bound  to 
Mary  Eastwood — that  I  haven't  decided 
to  forsake  the  idea?"  he  tried  to  hold  her. 
She  turned  to  him  with  her  first  coldness, 
moving  off. 

"One  who  doubts  both  had  best  forsake 
both,"  she  said. 

She  went  to  where  she  could  see  the 
slopes  over  which  the  trail  ascended  from 
the  village  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

"It's  my  bad  balance  between  specula- 
tion and  instinct,"  he  presently  came  up 
to  her,  speaking  more  quietly.  "  If  1 
should  get  the  true  balance  I  still  might 
become  presentable  in  your  eyes."  It  did 
not  seem  to  pierce  her  close  intentness  on 
the  slopes  beyond.  He  followed  in  her 
steps. 

She  was  not  happy,  he  told  himself,  with 
satisfaction.  She  had  not  justified  her- 
self, and  she  still  was  an  object  for  generous 
sympathy.  She  condemned  him  and  it 
was  wrong  of  her.  The  end  was  not  yet; 
if  the  mountain  had  not  sustained  his 
spirits  it  had  brought  up  his  will.  He 
would  push  on  till  he  emerged  with  a  tri- 
umphant solution  and  until  she  bowed  to 
that  with  some  humility,  when  he  would 
raise  her  high  with  the  show  of  his  respect. 
But  she  was  hard  to  convince,  she  was  sus- 
picious, she  was  obstinate — his  words  went 
emptily  ahead  against  her  yielding  figure, 
her  gracefulness,  the  gathering  helplessness 
not  wholly  concealed  in  her  face.  Thought 
— words — they  had  taken  possession  of 
him,  ringing  hollow  within,  he  told  himself. 
An  end  to  all  logical  processes  and  splitting 
the  shades  of  meaning!  His  heart  should 
rule  him,  primitively,  despotically,  reck- 
lessly— till  he  blundered  through  to  her 
good  will. 

The  girl  listened  to  his  steps  behind  her. 
He  doubted — everything!  she  inwardly 
shrugged.  It  was  the  way  of  his  sex,  the 
way  of  inconstancy,  the  way  of  which  old 
women  told  tales  to  younger  ones.  He 
had  tramped  on  her  sacred  ground,  spread- 
ing his  doubt,  demanding  attention  for 
himself  alone — when  for  him  the  world  lay 
open,  with  no  one  to  ask  the  why  or  whither 
of  his  going.  She  asked  only  that  he 
should  go, — except  that  their  parting 
should  be  pretty  and  strike  once  more  that 


first  note.  It  must  be,  if  she  could  make 
it  so;  he  must  remember  her  kindly.  She 
must  and  she  could  dwell  on  his  being 
good.  Perhaps  there  never  would  be  any 
one  else  so  good.  And  he  clumsily  had 
tried  to  be  good  to  her. 

To  the  mountain  they  were  two  people 
of  the  same  youth,  the  same  aspiration, 
the  same  warmth  and  will  to  live.  To  its 
long  view  the  shades  of  their  difference 
counted  only  as  the  shadow  of  their  affinity. 
The  mountain  waited  in  its  ancient  calm, 
for  weal  or  for  woe. 

She  brought  up  with  her  head  in  a 
ceanothus,  scanning  the  near  distance. 
Kendry  looked  over  her  shoulder. 

"Good — oh,  good!"  he  exulted.  "Let 
him  come!" 

"No,  no!"  the  girl  paled.  "He's  ca- 
pable of  killing  you;  you  must  leave  me 
here!" 

Kendry  stood  in  the  trail.  "I  want  to 
see  Mr.  Paulter,"  he  said.  She  touched 
his  sleeve. 

"Can't  you  go,  and  let  me  have  my 
mountain?"  she  looked  up  to  him.  "Would 
you  drive  me  away  from  my  home — my 
mother?"     He  smiled,  liking  her  touch. 

"You  won't  have  to  go,  Miss  Marr,"  he 
said.  "  I  was  overwrought  from  that  nasty 
experience  underground.  I  hope  you'll 
forget  it.  It's  all  very  clear;  I'll  arrange 
matters  with  him."   She  nervously  laughed. 

"  I  shall  not  submit  to  that,"  she  whis- 
pered. "You  must  go  down  this  other 
trail,  like  a  good  boy.  If  you  don't  it  'will 
spoil  the  mountain  forever  forme.  Haven't 
we  enjoyed  it  too  much  for  you  to  end  like 
that?"  she  coaxed. 

"It  isn't  the  end,"  said  Kendry.  "He 
won't  hurt  you;  no  one  would.  He  wants 
to  talk  to  me." 

She  caught  a  glimpse  of  Paulter  winding 
rapidly  into  the  fold  beyond  them.  "Be 
reasonable,"  she  said.  "/  don't  think  you 
fear  him " 

"Neither  does  he,"  said  Kendry;  "but 
he  thinks  I  won't  play  the  game;  he  thinks 
I'm  rude " 

"Don't  play  the  game!"  her  voice 
trembled  warmly  up.  "He  carries  a  pis- 
tol! Go,  and  perhaps  come  back — to  the 
idea,  to  the  mountain.  I'll  let  you  have 
it  all  to  yourself!" 

"Not  even  for  you,"  said  John  Kendry's 
son. 
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She  kept  murmuring  things.  The  man 
rounded  the  last  curve;  his  face  was  gray 
and  they  heard  his  breathing.  She  beat 
down  Kendry's  arm. 

"  He's  going  away;  he's  going  to  Venice," 
she  kept  saying  into  Paulter's  eyes.  His 
lips  were  always  moving,  but  she  did  not 
hear.  The  gravel  ground  beneath  all  their 
feet. 

"She's  coming  to  meet  me  again,"  Ken- 
dry's  voice  was  distiricter  than  theirs. 

"It  isn't  true,"  she  cried.  There  was  a 
half-healed  scar  across  Paulter's  face.  He 
was  seeking  to  loosen  her  hold  on  his  collar; 
but  she  felt  no  pain — only  the  voice  of 
Kendry : 

"She'll  come  to  that  cliff  where  the  lone 
tree  is " 

"It  isn't  true!"  she  cried. 

"She'll  come  at  dawn — to  see  the  sun- 
rise— three  days  from  now!  If  you  shoot 
me  then,  you  won't  hang  for  it.  Now  let 
her  be,  you  beast!" 

Kendry  was  moving  down  the  other  trail. 

"  I  shall  not  come!"  she  cried.  He  knew 
she  would  not  come;    but  Paulter  would 


come  and  the  rising  sun  should  be  their 
witness.  Paulter  would  come  suspiciously 
expecting  to  thwart  them.  The  sight  as 
the  turn  of  the  trail  again  gave  him  a 
glimpse  of  them  brought  his  heart  to  his 
throat.  She  had  been  patting  the  man's 
cheek,  calling  his  name  as  if  he  had  been  a 
dog  she  feared.  Now  Paulter's  arm  was 
about  her. 

"She'll  come!"  Kendry  pointed  at  them. 
Paulter  laughed.  He  stood  pressing  her 
to  his  bosom.  The  girl  sobbed  and  Paulter 
laughed  across  her  shoulder.  Kendry 
stumbled  over  the  stones,  the  veins  stand- 
ing on  his  forehead,  his  tongue  fallen  into 
the  vocabulary  of  the  West.  The  man  had 
taken  her  in  his  arms — the  thought  swelled 
within  him  at  each  step.  It  stayed  with 
him  when  he  reached  the  lowest  altitude. 
It  followed  him  to  his  rooms;  it  threatened 
to  upset  what  little  conscious  arrangement 
there  was  left  as  to  what  he  valued,  what 
he  wanted.  The  obsession  sharply  broke 
when  he  reflected  that,  viewed  with  calm, 
it  was  rather  greater  than  an  even  chance 
that  he  had  but  three  more  days  to  live. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A    CAT    AND    A    CANARY 


A  LADY  was  in  the  habit  of  ringing  for 
•**  the  butler  in  her  sitting-room,  but  on 
several  occasions  the  butler  came  when 
she  had  not  rung.  This  mystery  became 
annoying;  as  the  butler  declared  the  bell 
rang  for  him,  a  watch  was  kept  for  the 
cause.  It  was  noticed  that  the  pet  cat  in- 
variably came  in  with  the  man,  and  at 
last  it  was  discovered  that  pussy  ran  up 
the  stairs  and  reached  out  her  paw  to  where 
the  bell  wire  was  within  her  reach  and 
pulled  it,  thus  bringing  the  butler  to  let 
her  in.  How  she  had  learned  this  was 
never  accounted  for.  Was  it  instinct,  or 
reason  requiring  clear-headed  thought? 

Another  instance  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  writer  would  be  difficult  to 
place  in  the  category  of  instinct.  A  young 
lady  had  a  favorite  canary  bird,  a  good 
singer,  to  which  she  was  attached,  and  a 
relative  of  hers  knowing  her  fondness  for 
birds  brought  her  a  beautiful  canary  from 
abroad.     She  at  once  placed  it  near  her 


favorite  for  companionship.  Her  bird 
seemed  delighted  and  began  welcoming  the 
stranger  with  its  most  brilliant  song.  The 
newcomer  hopped  about,  apparently  listen- 
ing. When  her  bird  had  finished  its  song 
of  welcome  the  stranger  began,  at  first 
warbling  in  a  low  tone,,  but  soon  bursting 
into  a  volume  of  musical  notes,  obviously 
surpassing  its  compeer  in  volume  and 
sweetness.  The  poor  bird  seemed  con- 
founded by  his  rival's  victory  in  a  field 
where  he  had  before  held  supreme  excel- 
lence; but  he  began  again,  as  if  trying  his 
power  of  competition,  sang  a  few  notes, 
stopped,  began  once  more,  and  at  last 
ceased  to  sing.  From  that  day  onward  he 
never  sang  again,  to  the  intense  grief  of  his 
mistress,  who  banished  his  rival  out  of  his 
presence  and  hearing.  .'  All  to  no  purpose; 
his  defeat  terminated  his  musical  career. 
Was  it  the  power  of  instinct  or  reason  that 
actuated  this  sensitively  musical  bird? 

J.  J.   GrEENOUGH; 
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Photograph  by  Brown  Eros. 


Looking  south  from  Times  Square,  with  Broadway  on  the  left  and  Seventh  Avenue  on  the  right. 
This  photograph  shows  the  growing  proficiency  of  night  work  with  a  camera. 


Pale  tree  shadows  across  the  snow. 


Photograph  by  C.  H.  Sawyer. 


WHITE   WOODLANDS 
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0  me,  and  I  presume  to 
every  sportsman  lover 
of  nature,  there  is  a 
peculiar  fascination 
about  these  white  wood- 
lands. The  snow-page 
bears  a  wonderful  story, 
which  when  closely 
scanned  teems  with  small  records  which  are 
full  of  interest,  albeit  they  are  read  by  far 
too  few.  I  have  shot  much  on  upland  and 
marsh,  in  wood  and  copse,  on  mount  and 
plain,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  even  the  cream 
of  the  actual  shooting  has  more  enduring 
charm  than  the  silent,  lonely,  bloodless 
raids  through  the  almost  spectral  white- 
gray  silences  of  snowy  forests.  Nor  does 
the  interest  of  the  quest  depend  upon  the 
region  being  a  haunt  of  big  game.  Un- 
questionably there  is  a  thrill  connected 
with  the  trailing  of  moose,  caribou  and 
deer,  especially  when  the  suggestive  track 
of  wolverine,  wolf,  lynx  and  lesser  but  full- 
powered  gentry,  may  follow  or  cross  the 
forward  way;  but  these  things  lack  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  minor  "sign."  The 
chief  reason  for  this  is  the  almost  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  see  and 
study  the  trail-makers.  In  the  case  of 
deer,  about  the  most  reward  one  could 
expect  for  a  lot  of  downright  hard  work 
would  be  a  crash,  a  snort  and  a  glimpse  of 
a  speeding  form  which  offered  no  second 
chance.  As  for  the  carnivores,  only  a  con- 
demned fool  would  attempt  an  unarmed 
dogging  of  their  trails,  for  one  might  be 
lucky  enough  to  overtake  a  lynx,  or  what 
is  worse,  a  wolverine,  and  the  brute  might 
ask  for  your  passports,  or  something.  The 
wolf,  of  course,  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— an  endless  trail,  followed,  perhaps, 
during  your  back-tracking,  by  the  rather 
unpleasant  discovery  that  the  keen-nosed 


party  in  the  gray  sweater  occasionally  does 
a  trifle  of  scientific  trailing  himself!  No, 
the  little  things  of  wintry  woods  are  the 
better,  as  also  is  the  reasonable  tramp,  say 
half  a  dozen  miles,  or  so.  Let  us  go  for 
such  a  prowl. 

It  blew  a  bit  two  nights  ago,  which  is 
well,  for  there  will  be  no  tumbling  white 
masses  to  go  down  one's  neck,  or  perchance 
land  squarely  upon  a  nicely  drawing  pipe. 
An  almost  warm  sun  blazes  in  a  cloudless 
sky  and  this,  too,  is  well,  because  it  means 
both  good  light  in  the  woods  and  action 
among  the  little  wild  folk.  In  the  fore- 
ground lies  an  old  pasture,  an  unbroken 
waste  of  white,  bounded  by  snake-fences 
which  here  and  there  are  ragged  with  dry 
weeds  and  wiry  briers.  Beyond  lies  a 
dirty  cornfield,  with  fodder  stocked  by  the 
huskers,  and  the  wrecks  of  rag-weed,  thistle 
and  boot-jack  burrs  covering  yards  of 
ground.  Then  a  stumpy  strip,  then 
thicket,  and  lastly  the  trees  as  they  have 
stood  for  many  years.  As  unpromising  a 
prospect  as  one  might  care  to  see,  would  be 
a  novice's  opinion,  yet  silent  and  desolate 
though  it  appears,  it  has  more  life  than 
a  casual  observer  would  suspect.  Here, 
where  the  grass  curls  over  the  outer  dim 
trace  of  an  old  furrow,  is  a  faint  sign,  not 
unlike  a  big  blue  vein  in  the  dead  white. 
It  is  yards  long  and  has  short  branches 
here  and  there,  also  a  round  hole  or  two 
which  appear  extremely  mousy.  Where 
several  branches  converge  rises  a  small 
mound,  and  if  we  chose  to  tramp  flat  the 
snow  in  a  six-foot  circle  about  that  mound 
we  should  have  prisoners  to  the  number, 
perhaps,  of  half  a  dozen.  The  mound  is  a 
big  grass-ball  of  a  nest,  and  the  vein-like 
blue  tracings  are  the  cute  little  runways  of 
that  clever,  small,  fat  fellow,  the  short- 
tailed  field  mouse. 
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"  Upon  a  branch  is  a  small  form,  stiffly  erect. 


If  we  drew  a  boot  along  the  runways  to 
the  nest  and  then  tumbled  that  over  we 
should  find  the  prisoners  jammed  together 
like  so  many  tiny  guinea-pigs,  and  their 
capture  would  be  very  easy,  because  with 
the  runway  tunnels  crushed  in,  the  furry 
engineers  are  well-nigh  helpless.  They  are 
gentle,  comically  fat  varlets,  which  may 
safely  be  seized  by  a  bare  hand,  for  they 
very  rarely  attempt  to  bite,  or  even  to 
escape.  But  they  are  extremely  fastidious 
concerning  their  soft  fur  coats,  so  much  so, 
that  a  mouse  held  a  moment  with  head  and 
fore  paws  protruding  from  a  warm,  closed 
hand,  is  almost  sure  to  start  busily  washing 
its  face  with  tiny  paws.  The  paw-action 
is  most  energetic,  the  captive  being  ludi- 
crously in  earnest  and  seemingly  oblivious 
of  his  captivity. 

The  runways  under  the  snow  no  doubt 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  paths  along 
which  the  mice  can  speed  at  an  astonishing 
rate,  and  safeguards  against  winged  foes, 
which  include  various  hawks  and  owls, 
the  Northern  shrike  and  its  kin,  the  more 
common  loggerhead.  But  when  the  enemy 
is  a  quadruped,  the  runways  are  no  longer 
to  be  depended  upon.  Wolf,  fox,  dog,  the 
weasel  tribe,  etc.,  have  shrewd  noses  and 
strong  paws,  and  every  hairy  pirate  of 
them  is  very  wise  concerning  the  tracing  of 
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runways  and  breaking  into  grass  houses. 
It  is  true  that  the  field  mouse  almost  in- 
variably has  a  burrow  as  well  as  a  nest — 
a  sort  of  cyclone-shelter  into  which  he  can 
dive  whenever  matters  up  above  appear  to 
be  getting  too  hairy  and  snuffy.  But,  alas ! 
even  a  foot  of  frozen  soil  is  no  safe  shield 
when  the  paws  of  anything  canine  get  to 
digging  in  dead  earnest. 

The  one  tree  along  the  fence  is  a  sturdy 
hawthorn,  a  blur  of  twisty  branches,  a 
bristle  of  needle-thorns.  This  tree  is  worth 
a  close  examination,  because  its  countless 
sharp  points  offer  a  grand  variety  of  meat- 
hooks  for  convenience  of  that  feathered 
butcher,  the  shrike.  There  has  been  a 
recent  killing,  too,  for  this  eyeless,  brain- 
less sparrow  limply  swinging  from  a  point, 
surely  was  seed-hunting  near  by  less  than 
forty-eight  hours  ago.  The  only  partially 
frozen  condition  of  the  wretched  small  body 
is  mute  evidence  that  the  murder  was 
committed  since  the  weather  moderated. 
And  upon  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is 
ghastly  token  that  now  and  then  our  fat 
friend  of  the  snow-tunnels  errs  in  the  mat- 
ter of  attempting  a  little  open-air  sprint 
across  a  few  yards  of  packed  snow.  This 
particular  mouse  is  almost  headless,  while 
the  half-mummied  body  proves  how  long 
it  has  hung  in  wind  and  frost.     Our  feath- 
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ered  butcher  is  indeed  well  named,  for  a 
sight  of  his  work  is  bound  to  suggest  the 
big  hooks,  with  their  burdens  of  half- 
dressed  veal,  mutton,  poultry,  etc.,  of  the 
regular  shops. 

And  the  feathered  butcher  uses  metal 
hooks,  too.  His  tribe  must  have  chortled 
with  glee  when  the  first  barbed-wire  fence 
was  strung  across  their  domain.  Barbed 
wire  truly  is  fine!  So  firm  and  in  every 
way  so  convenient,  and  the  little  hung-ups 
can  swing  so  delightfully — and  so  many 
points  as  there  are!  An  artistic  shrike  can 
allow  his  genius  full  play  in  the  decoration 
of  even  a  beggarly  mile  of  wire.  And  when 
there  are  two  strands  and  the  occasional 
three,  one  almost  might  imagine  the 
butcher  retiring  abashed  before  so  glorious 
an  opportunity. 

Does  the  shrike  make  a  practice  of  re- 
turning  to   feast    upon    these    suspended 


bodies?  Many  observers  have  claimed 
that  he  does,  but  of  that  I  have  doubts. 
In  fact  I  don't  believe  that  the  bird  could 
remember  where  one-half  of  his  prizes  were 
hung,  nor  that  he  could  distinguish  be- 
tween his  own  kill  and  that  of  any  other 
shrike  haunting  the  same  territory.  I 
never  have  seen  a  shrike  busy  with  a  victim 
that  was  not  warm — i.e.,  fresh-killed,  while 
the  numbers  of  dried  or  spoiled  hung-ups 
which  a  close  searcher  may  find  would 
suggest  that  the  butcher  had  a  poor  mem- 
ory, had  met  his  fate  between  whiles,  or 
was  guilty  of  that  unsportsmanlike  act — 
the  slaughtering  of  a  heap  more  game  than 
he  had  any  possible  use  for.  But  let  us 
leave  the  gallows-tree  and  seek  the  hang- 
man himself. 

Yonder  is  the  rascal,  like  a  gray  knob  on 
the  tip  of  the  tallest  splinter  of  a  lofty, 
lightning-shattered   trunk.     His   long  tail 


"The  fairest  wee  fellow  that  ever  hid  evil  under  a  spotless  garb. 
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has  an  occasional  nervous  jerk  and  his 
wicked  black  beads  of  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
a  mat  of  weeds  where  a  group  of  sparrows 
are  gleaning.  The  gray  watcher  makes  an 
abrupt,  plummet-like  dive;  the  sparrows 
whirl  upward  in  a  loose  cloud,  and  the 
chase  is  on.  The  shrike  places  scant  de- 
pendence upon  the  falcon-method  of  a 
swift  rush  and  fierce  grab.  In  comparison 
his  method  is  many  times  more  horrible 
and  terrifying  to  the  hapless  quarry.  He 
has  chosen  his  bird  and  where  it  goes  he 
follows  in  what  at  first  glance  appears  a 
rather  feeble,  undulating  flight.  But  he 
is  a  stayer  and  he  knows  his  business.  Be 
he  one  yard  or  many  behind,  he  dogs  the 
unhappy  sparrow  through  every  ascent, 
plunge,  wheel  or  zigzag  of  which  timid 
wings  are  capable.  A  wolf  in  feathers, 
grim,  remorseless,  he  chases  through  the 
airy  game  of  tag  in  which  the  trembling 
sparrow  is  "It"  with  a  vengeance. 

The  chase  is  not  very  long.  The  sparrow 
appears  to  know  that  the  gray  devil  at  his 
tail  is  bound  to  get  him  sooner  or  later.  He 
wearies,  despairs  and  as  a  last  resort  dives 
to  the  brushy  fence.  With  open  mouth, 
eyes  starting  and  heart  thumping  to  burst- 
ing strain,  he  weaves  back  and  forth 
through  fence  and  brush.  But  ever  at  his 
heels  is  the  gray  thug,  tireless,  ruthless. 
Finally,  there  is  a  despairing  squeak,  a 
swift  crushing  of  a  shell-like  skull — then 
forth  staggers  the  heavily  burdened  butcher 
to  toil  away  to  his  meat-hooks. 

Because  small  furred  and  feathered  folk 
thoroughly  understand  the  perils  of  the 
bare  white  field,  it  is  in  and  about  the  bor- 
der-thickets where  the  winter  creatures 
should  be  sought.  Here  is  a  dense  clump 
of  dwarf .  beeches  to  which  a  profusion  of 
tan-colored  leaves  still  clings.  The  crowd- 
ing growth  is  a  popular  winter  resort  for 
several  reasons.  It  forms  an  obstacle 
which  most  men  would  circle  rather  than 
penetrate;  It  matches  the  costumes  of  most 
of  its  patrons;  it  is  an  admirable  safeguard 
against  the  tooth  of  the  snarling  north  wind; 
and  it  is  a  strong  strategic  point  from  which 
eyes  of  various  sizes  and  colors  may  scan 
the  danger-zone — that  open  across  which 
the  most  destructive  of  all  brutes,  man, 
needs  must  come. 

Two  of  the  regular  patrons  are  in  their 
chosen  places.  Upon  a  horizontal  branch 
is  a  small  form,  stiffly  erect,  silent  as  death 


and  curiously  blending  with  the  withered 
drab  and  grays  all  about.  The  body  about 
the  size  of  a  Bob  White's  and  the  big, 
sleepy  bullet-head  betray  that  elf  of  the 
silent-winged  hunters,  the  male  Acadian 
owl.  A  few  yards  away,  as  drowsy  and 
silent  as  he,  but  apparently  nearly  three 
times  his  size,  sits  his  good  wife.  She,  by 
the  way,  is  a  model.  Not  once  in  their  long 
married  life  has  she  ever  asked  him  to  get 
up  in  the  morning,  or  murmured  against 
the  unholy  hours  that  he  keeps.  In  fact, 
with  him,  or  alone,  she  is  a  regular  old 
night-prowler  herself,  but  be  the  dark 
wanderings  far  as  they  may,  dawn  finds 
the  pair  back  in  their  chosen  places  and 
solemnly  settled  to  endure  the  long,  snowy 
day.  A  silent,  quick-handed  man  easily 
might  grab  either  one  of  them,  but  because 
they  are  apt  to  feel  like  hot  fish-hooks 
seven  seconds  after  being  grabbed,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  leave  them  alone. 

Upon  the  snow  beneath  each  perch  lies 
a  gray  mass  which  closely  resembles  a  dead 
field  mouse,  and  if  the  snow  were  brushed 
aside,  dozens  of  similar  "castings"  would 
be  revealed.  They  are  masses  of  mouse 
hair  in  which  are  embedded  the  indigestible 
skulls,  teeth  and  larger  bones  of  hapless 
victims.  A  mouse  is  forced  down  whole, 
the  owl's  peculiar  mouth  being  designed 
for  this  very  thing,  but  before  attempting 
to  swallow  a  prey  the  small  owls  nip  it  all 
over  to  break  the  spine  and  larger  bones. 
Then  the  mouse  begins  its  grim  journey, 
head  first,  but  the  struggle  of  the  swallow- 
ing is  not  so  entrancing  a  spectacle  as  some 
other  things  I  have  seen.  With  the  final 
gulp  the  wretched  wee  tail  disappears,  and 
almost  immediately  the  owl  snaps  his 
parrot-like  bill — snap — snap — snap!  This 
snapping  (sure  sign  as  the  tongue  of  a  dog 
licking  the  chops)  tells  that  the  mouse  is 
where  it  will  do  grand  work,  owl  right — owl 
right!  But  while  the  swallowing  unde- 
niably is  ghastly,  it  not  seldom  is  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  the  subsequent  process 
of  throwing  up  the  mass  of  fur  and  bone. 
A  pet  Acadian  often  showed  me  what 
doubtless  was  his  private  translation  of 
internal  insurrection,  and  great  indeed  was 
that  rising.  As  the  slimy  mass  of  fur 
reached  the  mouth,  I  would  turn  away, 
owing  to  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  the 
owl's  short  tail  would  be  the  next  thing  to 
show. 


/ft     ' 


'A  fur-clad  freebooter  with  a  record  far  redder  than  his  famous  coat. 
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Quite  near  the  owl's  retreat  a  broad  lace- 
work  of  tiny  footprints  tells  where  a  host 
of  sparrows  and  juncoes  had  located  a 
choice  lot  of  seeds  and  devoured  them  heed- 
less of  the  silent  shapes  so  close  at  hand. 
I  have  yet  to  see  proof  of  the  Acadian 
attacking  small  birds.  I  have  seen  the 
screech  owl  take  a  sleeping  house-sparrow 
from  right  above  my  window,  but  his  lesser 
relative  appears  to  prefer  the  short-tailed 
field  mouse  to  all  other  fare.  The  fact  is 
both  of  these  owls  are  of  great  service  to 
farmers  and  should  be  carefully  protected. 

Where  thicket  and  wood  join  is  the  place 
for  abundant  "sign."  Few  denizens  of  the 
wood  fail  to  visit  the  thicket,  and  vice  versa. 


"A  broad  lace-work  of  tiny  footprints. 


Here,  closely  following  the  zigzag  of  a  few 
panels  of  rotting  fences,  are  trim  prints,  the 
very  sight  of  which  is  enough  to  warm  one's 
heart.  Quiet  now,  and  follow,  for  'tis 
surely  a  fresh  and  a  short  trail.  See!  and 
there,  again — -fleet,  brown  sprinters  No, 
they  were  not  red  squirrels,  although  they 
did  race  into  this  fallen  top.  A  heave  at 
this  branch  and  —  Birr!  —  birr!  —  birr-r-r! 
Five  of  them,  and  fat  and  strong,  as  proved 
by  the  swift,  humming  flight.  Grain  shall 
be  placed  hereabouts  when  the  last  cold 
weeks  approach,  for  that  is  the  trying  time, 
and  those  survivors  of  the  big  bevy  I  spoke 
a  few  sharp  words  to  in  November  last 
are  mighty  well  worth  taking  care  of. 
Even  the  brief  glimpse  of 
them  detected  three  cocks 
and  two  hens.  That  is 
well.  It  means  warlike 
piping,  a  devil  of  a  scrap 
and  one  badly-whipped 
Master  White  anon  ere  the 
passing  of  the  May;  but  it 
also  means  a  hatful  of 
snowy  eggs,  a  swarm  of 
electric-footed,  ant-grab- 
bing chicks,  and — I  almost 
hate  to  say  it — some  very 
pretty  shooting  next 
November. 

Here,  where  the  ground 
falls  away  to  swampy 
tangles,  is  the  stronghold 
of  furry  folk.  No  lack  of 
sign  now.  The  big  white 
page  is  over-scribbled  with 
many  styles  of  writing  of 
wood-folk  in  many  moods. 
Tragedy,  comedy,  buf- 
foonery, deviltry,  love, 
war,  and  treachery — each 
has  its  turn  upon  the  great 
white  stage  when  the  moon 
gleams  silver-cold  and 
none  but  the  spectral  trees 
can  attest  to  the  work  of 
the  actors.  Why  tragedy 
and  deviltry?  Here  is  a 
row  of  big  prints,  evenly 
spaced,  but  winding  about 
from  tree  to  fallen  log, 
snowy  mound  and  tufted 
growth  which  might  screen 
a  stealthy  advance. 
Every    shift    in    the  trail 
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is  strategic — the  very  look 
of  it  ominous  of  peril.  Near 
by  is  a  tree  bent  like  a  bow, 
the  branches  sprawling  over 
the  ground.  The  big  track 
leads  to  the  highest  curve 
of  the  tree  and  there  the 
snow  has  been  dislodged. 
Death,  in  the  guise  of  a 
lithe,  steely,  strong,  piti- 
lessly cruel  form,  fell  from 
that  vantage-point  upon 
the  thoughtless  play  of  a 
gamboling  hare.  Yonder 
is  a  neater  trail,  a  marvel 
of  even  spacing  and  trim 
imprint,  and  woe  to  the 
small  quadruped  or  bird 
that  meets  the  maker  of 
that  sign.  Death  again, 
but  this  time  the  hostile 
nose  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  keen  eyes,  for  it 
can  read  every  secret  of  the 
swamp  and  there  is  no 
hiding  from  it.  A  crafty, 
shadow-like  approach,  one 
quivering  pause,  a  blur  of 
savage  speed — then  the 
piteous,  quick-strangled 
wail  of  a  hare,  or  the  muf- 
fled beating  of  a  grouse's 
fainting  wing.  This  fur- 
clad  freebooter's  record  is 
far  redder  than  his  famous 
coat. 

Two  tiny  prints  side  by 
side — a    space — two    more 
prints — a  trail  long-stitched 
in   the  snowy  sheet.     See! 
where  an  old  coon-hunter's 
fire  bit  deep  into  the  end 
of  a  log  and  left  an  ebon  cavern  to  rightly 
set  off  the  grace,  and,  at  first  glance,  snowy 
beauty  of  the  fairest  wee  fellow  that  ever 
hid  evil  under  a  spotless  garb.     But  white 
as  he  appears,  the  tip  of  his  longish  tail  is 
black — black  as  his  devilish  little  heart. 
And,  strangely  enough,  if  you  could  get 
him   into   a  good   light,   that   white   coat 
would  show  a  wonderful  tinge  of  that  most 
appropriate   color  for   such   a   devil,   i.e., 
/sulphur!     Ermine     for    justice,     royalty, 
nobility!     Ye  gods!    such   a   joke.     That 
tiny  thing,  moving  with  the  curving  grace 
of  an  asp,  actually  is  the  bloodiest  ruffian 


The  sparrow  appears  to  know  the  gray  devil  is  bound  to  get  him." 

of  'em  all.  Look  at  that  wedge  head,  that 
full-toothed  smirk,  and  worst  of  all,  those 
awful,  blazing  green  sparks  of  eyes.  Were 
that  brute  the  size  of  a  dog,  man  would  go 
fully  armed  to  outside  work;  and  if  the 
size  were  increased  to  that  of  a  horse,  there 
surely  would  be  something  doing  along  the 
line  of  an  organized  campaign  of  extermi- 
nation. The  weasel  is  one  small  horror. 
Astonishingly  strong,  apparently  fearless 
and  as  persevering  as  an  ant,  when  once  he 
has  settled  to  the  track  of  a  rabbit,  that 
particular  bunny  is  indeed  in  grave  peril. 
The  rabbit  seems  to  know  it,  too,  and  the 
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'  'The  winter  world  is  clothed  in  ermine  and  velvet." 


knowledge  to  half  paralyze  him,  for  he  sel- 
dom attempts  the  one  saving  chance — a 
straightaway,  long-sustained  run  at  top 
speed.  And  the  end  of  the  patient,  if-we- 
do-but-wait-the-hour  sort  of  pursuit!  'Tis 
indeed  bloody  murder.  The  fiend  in  angel 
garb  finally  toils  within  deadly  distance. 
There  is  a  snake-like  stroke,  most  likely 
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aimed  at  the  big  vein  near  the  butt  of  the 
rabbit's  ear.  Once  there,  the  brute  sticks 
leech-like  to  the  bloodsucking,  while  the 
trembling,  wailing  rabbit  totters  aimlessly 
about  till  its  drained  body  falls  limply  to 
pay  its  tax  to  mother  earth.  This  form 
of  the  transfusion  of  blood,  while  doubt- 
less extremely  scientific,  has  at  least  one 
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objectionable  feature — i.e.,  while  it  cer- 
tainly does  one  of  the  parties  a  heap  of 
good,  it  unfortunately  "does  up"  the  party 
of  the  second  part. 

Here  is  the  trimmest  footprint  to  be 
found  in  wintry  woods,  to  tell  where  a 
ruffed  beauty  daintily  minced  its  way  from 
the  brush  to  the  leafy  beeches.  Follow 
that  trail,  and  what?  Some  disturbed 
snow  and  two  crushed,  black-banded  tail 
feathers.  The  roaring  wings  did  noble 
service  that  time,  for  they  made  Reynard's 
swift  pounce  just  one  inch  too  short.  That 
particular  grouse  will  be  apt  to  roost  in  a 
tree  for  several  nights  and  if  he  be  wise 
choose  a  dense  one — the  sort  that  rattle 
and  rustle  when  a  great  horned  owl  tries  to 
sneak  too  near. 

Do  all  these  trails  lead  to  the  tragic? 
Sooner  or  later  they  do;  your  own  may  do 
the  same.  The  fact  is  dear  old  Dame 
Nature  is  a  savage.  Her  mills  may  grind 
but  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small; 


though  with  patience  she  stands  waiting, 
with  exactness  grinds  she  all — is  no  poor 
description  of  her,  of  course,  wise  and  only 
reliable  method  of  getting  back  what's 
coming  to  her.  According  to  my  observa- 
tions, an  extremely  old  wood-dweller  is  a 
rarity,  in  fact  I  cannot  recall  having  seen 
one  in  a  condition  to  correspond  with  that 
termed  dotage  among  us.  Hxtreme  age 
practically  means  helplessness,  or  some- 
thing closely  akin  to  that,  a  dangerous 
condition  for  one  of  our  small  friends  to 
get  into.  Tooth  and  talon,  swift  wing, 
hooked  beak  and  armored  foot,  each  and 
all  strive  against  it,  and  one  or  other  is 
mighty  apt  to  "remove,  efface,  abolish" 
the  unfortunate  before  the  full  measure  of 
senility  has  been  reached.  In  the  cases  of 
many  of  the  wood-dwellers,  we  seldom,  if 
ever,  actually  see  their  finish,  but  the  snow 
is  a  born  telltale,  as  the  observant  reader 
who  tramps  through  white  woodlands 
surely  will  discover. 


The  sky  above  and  earth  beneath 

Proclaim  a  winter  day. 
While  gurgling  brook  and  naked  trees 

Are  prophesying  May. 

— Eugene  Swope. 
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HEN  a  human  being  trav- 
els at  the  rate  of  two 
miles,  or  even  a  mile,  a 
minute  in  competition, 
depending  entirely  upon 
his  five  senses  and  a 
mute  companion  for 
guidance,  staking  his  nerve  and  judgment, 
his  experience  or  inexperience  with  the 
course,  against  a  thousand  chances  of  dis- 
aster or  worse,  he  is  presumably  playing 
with  death.  Does  he  realize  or  remem- 
ber it  at  the  time?  Never — if  he  wishes 
to  win. 

Since  my  recent  race  for  the  Vanderbilt 
trophy — certainly  the  most  nerve-wrench- 
ing contest  in  motoring  history — my  own 
ideas  as  to  the  danger  which  shadows  a 
driver  have  undergone  a  very  radical 
change.  1  hey  who  witness,  and  not  those 
who  race  under  such  extraordinary  condi- 
tions, are  in  the  path  of  greatest  peril. 
Which,  of  course,  will  hardly  be  gainsaid, 
since  it  is  the  consensus  not  only  of  casual 
opinion  but  is  unanimously  echoed  by  all 
my  competitors  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  subject.  Since  the  Octo- 
ber tourney  an  astonishing  number  of 
persons  have  addressed  me  orally  and  in 
writing  with  respect  to  international  mo- 
tor racing — the  sensations  one  experiences, 
the  faculties  one  exercises,  the  penalties 
one  pays,  and  so  on  through  the  cheerful 
catechism.  Is,  in  other  phrasing,  the  game 
worth  the  candle?    This  is  my  reply: 

It,  of  course,  would  be  useless  to  assert 
that  a  driver  in  a  premier  motoring  event 
has  absolutely  no  comprehension,  not  to 
say  apprehension,  of  danger  both  to  him- 
self and  others.  He  has,  speaking  from 
personal   experience,   far  more  apprehen- 


sion than  he  is  credited  with  or  even  than 
those  have  who  are  not  above  hoping 
vaguely  that  he  will  fly  the  track,  so  to 
say.  I  suppose  higher  education  will  lift 
human  nature  above  this  eventually,  but 
the  hope  is,  or  appears  to  be,  as  funda- 
mentally implanted  to-day  as  is  the  spirit 
which  inspires  an  acrobat,  a  high  diver,  an 
intrepid  soldier  or  an  automobile  driver  to 
dare  and  defeat  disaster  in  open  and  hon- 
orable competition.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  courting  destruction  in  the  surest 
and  unsafest  way  to  permit  oneself  to  pon- 
der seriously  about  it:  in  fact  I  hesitate  to 
discuss  the  subject  even  retrospectively  for 
fear  of  some  day  keenly  realizing  the  dan- 
ger of  the  game  while  it  is  in  progress. 

Then  there  is  the  element,  the  fear,  of 
sudden  death!  Naturally  different  per- 
sons have  different  ideas  and  degrees  of 
fear  when  it  comes  to  swift  annihilation. 
Why,  however,  is  sudden  death  such  a 
bogie  when  it  was  once  the  contrary  in 
ancient  times — the  brave  days  of  old,  as 
they  have  been  termed?  Why  does  one 
sacred  litany  place  it  in  the  van  of  horrors, 
beseeching  divine  deliverance  from  light- 
ning and  tempest,  plague,  pestilence  and 
famine,  from  battle  and  murder  and, 
especially,  from  sudden  death?  Perhaps 
this  fear  marks  a  vague  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past :  and  some 
of  us  are  unprogressive  enough  to  favor 
the  past  in  its  attitude  toward  sudden  as 
compared  with  any  other  death. 

But  great  speed — the  conquest  of  space 
— and  danger  will  ever  go  hand  in  hand,  in 
all  probability.  Under  proper  conditions, 
however,  which  is  to  say  proper  precau- 
tions,, the  danger  is  reduced  in  contrary 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  speed.     For 
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example,  there  are  now  about  one  hundred 
thousand  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  met 
death  in  automobiles  during  the  past 
twelvemonth  was  proportionately  about 
five  times  the  number  of  railway  wreck 
victims.  On  the  other  hand,  during  my 
twelve  years  as  an  automobile  driver,  in 
races  of  the  first  order  there  have  been,  so 
far  as  my  information  and  experience  go, 
only  three  fatalities  among  the  expert 
drivers  of  the  world.  Of  course  the  danger 
is  primarily  greater  to  the  driver  in  a  big 
race  than  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  obviously  so,  but  his  training  and  con- 
dition, mental  and  physical,  are  such  as  to 
reduce  tragic  possibilities  to  a  very  mini- 
mum. On  the  other  hand,  tires  that  run 
true  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  may  and  do 
burst  at  the  pressure  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles.  Axles  that  are  rigid  at  low  gears 
may  and  do  snap  like  brittle  glass  when 
the  race  is  on.  Stones  or  surface  impedi- 
ments that  merely  jostle  the  driver  in  his 
car  going  at  ordinary  speed  make  a  somer- 
saulting automobile  when  it  is  doing  ninety 
miles  an  hour.  Ruts  that  would  only  stop 
a  machine  going  slowly  upset  one  going 
very  rapidly.  Brakes  may  fail  of  perform- 
ing their  duty,  a  carburetter  may  explode 
or  one  of  multiple  accidents  may  happen  in 
the  best-regulated  machine  with  disastrous 
consequence — and  to  that  extent  the  driver 
must  unquestionably  have  and  hold  his  life 
in  his  hand  when  mounting  his  car  for  a 
great  race. 

When  1  arrived  on  the  Vanderbilt  course 
shortly  after  dawn  on  the  last  and  reddest- 
lettered  day  in  the  motoring  calendar,  I 
was  in  absolutely  perfect  physical  condi- 
tion, so  far  as  went  the  undertaking  before 
me.  Physicians  had  examined  my  heart, 
lungs,  eyes  and  nerves  and  I  had  had  twelve 
hours  of  unbroken  sleep.  But  when  I  saw 
the  immense  multitude  massed  in  and  to 
both  sides  of  the  course — conservatively 
estimated  to  be  a  quarter  million  specta- 
tors— I  was  momentarily  panic-stricken. 
Never  in  my  experience  had  so  many  human 
beings  assembled  to  see  a  motor  race,  and  the 
way  they  brushed  aside  the  course  patrol 
and  surged  into  the  road  was  paralyzing. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  eighteen  racing 
cars  to  negotiate  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  without  killing  or  maiming  one,  a 
dozen,  a  score,  a  hundred  reckless  onlook- 


ers among  those  hundreds  of  thousands? 
My  first  thought  was  to  withdraw.  My 
record  thus  far  was  absolutely  clean — no 
human  lives  and  not  even  a  serious  acci- 
dent to  my  account.  I  looked  at  Le  Blon, 
at  Heath,  Tracy,  Christie  and  Shepard  who 
were  near  by.  They  appeared  nervous, 
but  made  no  move  to  withdraw.  Then 
Lancia  appeared  on  the  scene — calm,  con- 
fident, smiling  as  though  the  race  were 
already  won. 

His  composure,  in  fact,  made  me  forget 
the  crowd,  forget  the  danger  ahead,  forget 
everything  except  that  my  principals  had 
spent  a  fortune  in  building  a  pair  of  racing 
cars  and  sending  me  three  thousand  miles 
to  drive  one  of  them  to  victory  or — death, 
you  say?  There  was  no  room  for  death  in 
my  thoughts  just  then — my  fixed  and  sole 
ambition  was  to  win  over  Lancia. 

Why  not  from  Le  Blon  or  Jenatzy  or 
Tracy  or  Duray?  I  was  informed  that 
Le  Blon,  driving  a  Thomas  car,  had  been 
promised  many  thousand  dollars  if  he  won, 
and  I  fully  appreciated  and  respected  the 
driving  ability  of  Tracy.  But  something 
deeper  than  knowledge  and  experience, 
something  instinctive,  a  still  small  voice 
amid  the  vast  medley  of  noises — crashing 
bands,  honking  motors  and  gasoline  explo- 
sions— was  telling  me  that  Lancia  was  my 
most  formidable  opponent,  the  one  barrier 
between  my  Darracq  car  and  the  coveted 
honor  of  winning.  There  was  no  animus  in 
the  feeling,  nothing  even  approximating 
hostility,  nothing  other  than  a  feeling  of 
friendly  though  intense  rivalry.  Up  to  a 
very  few  minutes  before  the  Thomas  car 
started  on  its  flight  over  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  miles  of  slippery  and 
sinuous  road,  my  program  was  chaotic 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  not  until  the  sec- 
ond and  third  cars,  followed  by  the  big 
Fiat  with  Lancia  at  the  wheel,  were  bound- 
ing down  the  road  in  successive  flashes  that 
the  way  to  victory  became  suddenly  clear 
in  my  mind. 

I  would  win  on  the  turns! 

With  this  plan  of  campaign  decided 
upon,  everything  else  became  of  minor 
importance  for  the  time  being.  One  after 
another  at  one  minute  intervals  Lawwell, 
Shepard,  Luttgen  and  Nazzaro  were  off. 
Then  came  Tracy.  At  the  signal  his  big 
car  roared  as  if  in  a  towering  rage,  leaped 
forward  with  a  series  of  volcanic  explosions 
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and  the  splendid  American  machine  was 
smashing  down  the  course  in  a  highly  dis- 
quieting fashion.  A  great  wave  of  pande- 
monium broke  over  the  crowd,  surging  and 
billowing  for  miles  down  the  course,  com- 
pletely drowning  the  noise  of  my  machine 
as,  with  unhooded  engine,  we  drove  up  to 
the  starting  line.  With  its  small  wheels 
and  low-lying  body  the  Darracq  was  a  mere 
pygmy  compared  with  the  huge  machines 
that  had  gone  before,  and  appeared  power- 
less to  win  in  such  company,  as  the  crowd 
plainly  murmured.  The  murmur,  how- 
ever, gave  way  to  amusing  astonishment  as 
the  doughty  Darracq  sped  forward  with 
clear,  deep-lunged  explosions  telling  of 
power,  ample  power  to  churn  the  wire 
driving  wheels  fast  enough  to  win  the  tro- 
phy over  which  so  many  millions  have 
been  expended. 

Then  came  five  hours  that  seemed  like 
as  many  years — five  hours  of  unbroken 
nightmare. 

I  had  won  the  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  kilometer  over  the  historic  Circuit  des 
Ardennes,  the  Chateau-Thiery  and  Gaillon 
events,  had  raced  successfully  at  Ostend, 
Doullens,  Scheveningue  and  Liege  and  had 
just  recently  made  the  fastest  time  over 
the  Ardennes  course  ever  made  in  compe- 
tition, but  I  had  never  known  the  meaning 
of  terror  prior  to  making  the  first  circuit  of 
this  Long  Island  highway. 

Starting  in  tenth  place  my  time  for  the 
first  lap,  28:26,  enabled  me  to  overtake  and 
pass  Nazzaro  and  Luttgen,  then  Heath  and 
Le  Blon,  on  the  initial  circuit,  and  Shepard 
at  the  tape.  The  score  boards,  which  were 
admirably  arranged  and  situated  around 
the  course,  informed  me  that  we,  Vivet  and 
myself,  were  leading  Jenatzy,  the  nearest 
man,  by  1  minute,  35  seconds,  while  Du- 
ray,  followed  closely  by  Lancia,  was  only 
16  seconds  behind  Jenatzy.  The  leading 
cars  were  behaving  with  wonderful  con- 
sistency. But  the  crowd!  On  rounding 
the  Hairpin  Turn  for  the  second  time,  di- 
rectly in  the  road  were  at  least  fifty  per- 
sons as  we  approached  the  turn.  They 
swiftly  made  way,  but  my  car  must  have 
brushed  at  least  a  dozen  coats  while  taking 
the  turn.  I  actually  shut  my  eyes  and 
piloted  the  machine  by  blind  instinct — 
expecting  every  moment  to  mow  down  sev- 
eral lives.  That  no  one  was  slain  was 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle.     For  the  oil- 


sodden  roadstead,  to  one  traveling  faster 
than  a  mile  a  minute,  was  nothing  but  a 
very  narrow  yellow  ribbon  fringed  at  brief 
intervals  with  blotches  of  humanity.  As 
for  the  eleven  sharp  bends  in  the  course,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  know  from  my 
own  vision  just  when  and  where  they  were 
to  be  met.  For  this  knowledge  I  de- 
pended entirely  upon  my  companion  who 
directed  the  way  with  his  hand. 

Meanwhile  Jenatzy  was  leading  the  pro- 
cession stubbornly  pursued  by  Lancia,  the 
bulletins  said.  It  had  been  raining,  but  as 
we  flashed  by  the  grand  stand  on  the  fifth 
round  the  dark  blur  of  umbrellas  and  mack- 
intoshes had  given  way  to  more  brilliant 
colors  as,  the  rain  ceasing,  acres  of  feminine 
finery  were  revealed.  It  was  on  this  round 
that  an  amusing  incident  occurred.  As  we 
neared  the  bulletin  board  we  heard,  above 
the  fuss  and  fume  of  the  car,  a  mighty 
cheer  sweep  over  the  concourse.  Thinking 
it  was  for  La  Belle  France,  Vivet  flaunted 
his  hand  to  the  crowd  in  recognition  of  the 
courtesy.  But  alas!  Poor  Vivet,  glancing 
at  the  bulletin,  was  chagrined  to  notice 
that  the  crowd  was  cheering  for  Tracy 
who  had  done  the  fifth  lap  in  26  minutes, 
20  4-5  seconds,  the  fastest  circuit  of  the 
day. 

We  had  dashed  into  the  preceding  lap 
with  the  throttle  wide  open  and,  after  trail- 
ing Lancia  mile  after  mile  for  nearly  two 
circuits,  had  passed  him,  crossing  the  line 
nine  seconds  in  advance.  But  the  scorch- 
ing pace  had  burnt  the  rims  from  my  rear 
tires  and  it  was  necessary  to  change  them, 
as  well  as  replenish  the  gasoline  and  water 
tanks.  This  meant  delay  which,  in  turn, 
meant  that  Lancia  gained  slightly  over  four 
minutes  on  the  Darracq,  though  it  was  still 
leading  in  point  of  time  by  2  minutes  and 
8  seconds.  Delays  are  dangerous — as  dan- 
gerous as  foolhardy  crowds — under  such 
hairbreadth  circumstances,  and  Vivet,  as 
well  as  myself,  began  to  realize  that  the 
undertaking  was  not  so  easy  as  we  had 
imagined.  So  with  a  catch-Lancia-or-die 
determination  we  began  the  second  chapter 
of  the  swift-moving  story.  Its  denoue- 
ment came  at  the  Krug  Turn.  For  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen  miles  we  had  been  draw- 
ing nearer  the  big  Fiat.  Thrice  we  were 
so  close  together  that  a  Brobdingnagian 
blanket  might  have  covered  the  rival  ma- 
chines, but  the  narrow  course  would  not 
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permit  of  our  passing.  Strategy  must  suc- 
ceed where  speed  had  failed. 

At  last  we  were  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  winning  on  the  turns — or 
losing. 

A  mile  away  was  the  hazardous  Krug 
Corner — the  spot  where  the  race  was  to  be 
really  lost  or  won,  the  question  of  suprem- 
acy determined.  Fifty  yards  behind  the 
thundering  Fiat  came  the  Darracq.  Would 
Lancia  take  the  turn  on  the  outside?  Vivet 
was  watching,  measuring  every  move  of 
the  car  ahead.  Presently  the  rolling  cloud 
at  the  core  of  which  was  the  Italian  car, 
swerved.  Vivet  waved  his  hand,  my  right 
foot  crashed  down  on  the  accelerator  pedal 
and  the  Darracq  responded  nobly.  Between 
the  swerving  Fiat  and  the  inner  rim  of  the 
road  was  an  opening  of  possibly  ten  feet. 
The  great  crowd  swayed  backward  as  the 
Darracq  hurtled  into  the  breach  straight 
ahead.  Only  the  two  left  wheels  were  on 
the  ground.  A  false  move  and  the  car 
would  have  turned  completely  over.  As, 
however,  the  four  wheels  struck  simulta- 
neously, the  straining  machine  straightened 
out  with  perfect  equilibrium — and  the  Fiat 
followed.  Over  the  next  ten  miles  of  road 
we  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour  and  we  passed  the  grand 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  circuit  with 
Lancia  a  minute  behind. 

Three  more  laps!  Could  we  retain  the 
actual  as  well  as  the  time  lead?  Would 
our  armored  tire  rims  survive  under  the 
terrific  friction?  The  odor  of  scorching 
rubber  was  in  the  air,  and  on  the  eighth 
circuit  it  was  necessary  to  husband  the 
tires,  thereby  affording  Lancia  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  by  and  resume  the  pace- 
making.  Otherwise  the  machine  under  us 
was  working  like  a  chronometer. 

At  this  stage  of  the  race  the  most  amaz- 
ing developments  were  the  number  of  cars 
that  remained  in  commission.  I  had  never 
before  had  such  an  experience,  and  several 
times  during  the  last  three  or  four  circuits 
it  would  have  been  easy  and  practicable 
for  the  Darracq  .to  have  done  fully  two 
minutes  better  than  27:23,  which  was  reg- 
istered during  the  sixth  lap,  had  there 
been  fewer  cars  in  the  reckoning.  Fre- 
quently it  was  impossible  to  pass  them  in 
the  straight-away  stretches,  necessitating 
periodical  delays  between  the  turns. 

Beginning  the  eighth  lap  nearly  eight 


minutes  in  the  lead,  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal strain  became  acute.  My  brain  was  in 
a  dizzying  whirl  and  my  hunger  amounted 
almost  to  famine.  But  the  price  of  satis- 
fying it  was  prohibitive  when  every  minute 
counted.  The  constant  crashing  and  lun- 
ging of  the  car,  the  vigilance  required  at  the 
frequent  turns,  the  haunting  fear  of  fatali- 
ties and  the  anxiety  regarding  tires  and 
mechanism  were  so  exhausting  that  we  lost 
over  two  minutes  on  the  eighth  round. 
Hunger,  remorseless  and  fanged,  was 
gnawing,  gnawing,  gnawing  with  almost 
sinister  persistency,  as  it  seemed.  So  be- 
gan the  ninth  and  next  to  the  final  round. 

Once  again,  during  this  round,  the 
squatty  Darracq  succeeded  in  passing  Lan- 
cia, this  time  at  the  Hairpin  Turn,  and  we 
crossed  the  tape  at  the  end  of  this  round 
sixteen  and  two-fifth  seconds  in  the  lead. 
The  sun  came  out  and  as  we  passed  the 
grand  stand  the  visible  excitement  of  the 
judges  and  army  of  spectators  became  con- 
tagious. For  the  first  time  during  the 
long,  heart-breaking  contest  we  could  hear 
the  crowd  cheering  for  France,  though  vic- 
tory was  still  thirty  spectral  miles  ahead. 
But  those  scorching  tires?  Would  they 
last? 

The  answer  to  the  latter  question  came 
with  disheartening  abruptness.  As  we 
swung  into  the  stretch  leading  to  the 
treacherous  Bull's  Head  Turn,  and  while 
going  fully  eighty  miles  an  hour,  one  of 
the  rear  tires  struck  a  broken  glass  bottle 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  road  and 
collapsed  with  a  terrific  detonation.  My 
hopes  collapsed  with  the  tire.  Victory,  so 
near  a  minute  before,  had  grown  dim  and 
distant  in  a  twinkling. 

Some  two  miles  farther  on  was  our 
emergency  station  and,  without  slacken- 
ing speed,  though  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
disaster,  we  got  there.  If  minutes  are  ever 
life-long,  they  were  for  me  then.  Every 
second  was  a  century.  The  only  chance  of 
salvation,  so  to  say,  lay  in  our  removable 
rims.  Without  realizing  what  I  was  doing 
I  took  a  glass  of  champagne  and  two  raw 
eggs,  while  the  emergency  crew  wrestled  in 
a  frenzy  with  the  tires.  But  if  seconds 
were  centuries  in  the  repairing  work,  the 
reverse  applied  to  the  approaching  Italian 
car.  It  seemed  but  the  fraction  of  a  mo- 
ment before  a  vague  speck  appeared  two 
miles  away  on  the  course.     It  swiftly  be- 
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came  a  cloud,  then  a  dreaded  outline,  and 
with  a  sudden  rush  and  roar  Lancia  thun- 
dered by  and  was  gone.  Added  to  this 
depressing  knowledge,  an  awkward  me- 
chanic placed  the  new  rim  on  wrong,  and 
my  brain  began  whirling.  Four  hours  or 
more  in  a  vehicle  careening  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a  minute  had  destroyed  not  only  my 
continence  but  my  sense  of  perspective.  1 
tried  to  assist  in  the  repairing,  but  ad- 
judged distances  so  poorly  as  to  grasp  the 
air  many  times  in  trying  to  catch  hold  of 
the  tire.  The  seconds  lengthened  into  one, 
two,  three  interminable  minutes  before  the 
repairing  was  finished.  Then,  refreshened 
by  the  beverage,  with  all  numbness  gone 
and  with  still  a  glimpse  of  hope  beckoning 
vaguely,  we  were  away  again,  this  time 
with  every  ounce  of  power  in  play,  with 
care  and  caution  thrown  to  the  winds  and 
with  everything  hazarded  in  a  genuine 
death  gamble. 

There  was  no  more  stopping  or  slacken- 
ing at  turns,  no  further  fear  or  concern 
over  the  reckless  crowds  that,  by  this  time, 
were  pressing  so  far  on  to  the  course  that 
for  many  miles  there  was  only  a  narrow 
lane  open  between  staring  human  walls. 
And  the  climax? 

A  mile  from  the  finish  it  became  evident 
that  the  dense  mass  of  spectators  was  be- 
yond control.  Dare-deviltry  was  in  the 
atmosphere.  Lancia,  of  course,  had  fin- 
ished. But  how  long  ago?  We  had 
started  ten  minutes  after  him  and  hence 
had  that  much  time  to  our  credit.  Had 
it  been  overcome  by  Lancia  or  had  we  a 
fighting  chance?  Evidently,  from  the 
cheering  note  of  the  vast  throng.     As  in  a 


trance  a  bugle  sounded  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  a  flash  and  volley,  the  Darracq 
was  over  the  tape  a  winner,  on  the  time 
limit,  as  the  roar  of  greeting  announced 
plainer  than  words.      Vive  la  France! 

And  Vive  l'Amerique! 

For  Tracy  performed  wonderfully  with 
his  American  car,  considering  his  discour- 
aging tire  troubles.  As  for  the  others,  I 
believed  I  was  a  full  minute  faster  per 
circuit  than  Duray,  Lancia,  Jenatzy  and 
Clement,  and  on  studying  their  cars  it  was 
evident  that  none  of  them  was  structurally 
capable  of  taking  the  sharp  turns  as 
swiftly  and  safely  as  the  Darracq.  In 
fact,  the  only  turn  that  bothered  me 
enough  to  reduce  speed  was  Krug's.  My 
cylinder  revolutions  were  always  under 
perfect  control  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  throttle  down 
three  hundred  yards  on  the  Hairpin  ap- 
proach to  admit  of  turning  there  without 
skidding  and  of  straightening  out  with  a 
quick  double  jerk.  Lubricating,  water 
cooling,  obedience  of  the  magneto  were 
all  there  and  victory  was  more  than  half 
due  to  the  machine.  Yes,  Lancia,  Jenatzy, 
Clement  and  Duray  are  great  drivers.  Je- 
natzy, in  conclusion,  set  a  terrific  pace 
from  the  word  go,  and  but  for  his  tire 
troubles  would  have  finished  at  least  sec- 
ond. Lancia  was  not  quite  so  fast  as  was 
to  be  expected,  but  we  shall  soon  meet 
again  at  Brescia  on  his  own  ground. 

And  the  game?  Is  it  worth  the  candle? 
Of  course,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  to 

.  .  .  "A  driving  stranger, 
Whose  hazard  is  the  open  road 
And  the  bright  eyes  of  danger." 


Speaker 
Cannon 
Out  of  Order 


It  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  inexplicable  nar- 
row-mindedness of  Speaker 
Cannon  may  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountain  re- 
serve bills,  after  they  have  been  reported 
on  favorably  by  the  Senate,  by  the  House, 
and  repeatedly  indorsed  by  the  President. 
It  seems  incredible  that  one  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  man  can  prevent  the  passage  of 
a  bill  that  means  life  and  prosperity  to  a 
very  large  section  of  the  country — and 
yet  that  is  what  may  happen,  unless  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  insist  that  the 
bill  be  brought  up  for  decision;  unless,  in 
other  words,  a  fight  is  made — and  it  is  a 
fight  worth  making,  a  fight  with  a  selfish 
man  on  one  side  and  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  people  and  the  prosperity  of  millions  of 
acres  of  land  on  the  other. 

Is  it  possible  that  Speaker  Cannon's 
unexampled  attitude  will  prevail  against 
such  overwhelming  evidence  of  right? 

Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  re- 
serve bills  are  an  old  story.  The  friends 
of  forest  preservation,  the  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or,  I  may  say,  the  Amer- 
ican members,  have  been  working  to  get 
these  two  bills  through  for  a  long  while, 
because  of  the  need  for  .some  such  pro- 
tective measure.  Five  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  New  England  rise  in  the  White 
Mountain  forest  range,  while  all  the  rivers 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  regulated  by  the  lower  Appa- 
lachian range;  and  these  two  ranges 
thus  control  the  water  power  of  thirteen 
states.  Think  of  it!  The  water  power 
of  thirteen  states — and  the  water  power 


is  the  chief  source  of  prosperity  in  these 
states. 

Speaker  Cannon's  stupid  contention  is 
that  each  of  these  states  should  itself  at- 
tend to  this  preservation;  but  these  states 
are  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  so  and,  fur- 
thermore, thinking  men  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  Federal  control  is  the  only  effic- 
ient control  in  matters  of  such  general 
economics. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  of  this  land  is  the 
most  important  matter  before  our  people, 
and  whether  it  is  a  question  of  Federal 
control  or  State  control  the  vital  need  is 
undisputed,  both  because  of  our  future 
wood  supply,  and  even  more  importantly, 
because  of  the  water  supply.  Every 
schoolboy  knows  too,  what  Speaker  Cannon 
ignores:  namely,  that  the  destruction  of 
forests  means  the  destruction  of  water 
supply.  It  was  only  about  a  couple 
of  years  ago  that  floods  in  the  South 
destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of 
over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars — floods 
that  were  directly  traceable  to  forest 
denudation. 

It  is  incredible  that  any  man  of  intelli- 
gence would  stand  in  the  way  of  a  bill  that 
makes  for  forest  preservation,  but  that  is 
what  Speaker  Cannon  is  doing.  The  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate,  been  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House,  and  re- 
mains now  tabled  because  the  Speaker 
will  not  bring  it  up. 

It  can  be  brought  up  if  the  Representa- 
tives insist  upon  it.  And  the  Represen- 
tatives will  insist  upon  it  if  they  represent 
the  best  interests  of  the- people  who  sent 
them  to  Washington. 
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Congress  Plays 
Monkey  al 
the  Farmers' 
Expense 


What  monuments  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress  is 
erecting  to  its  everlast- 
ing credit! 

Its  latest  is  to  with- 
hold the  usual  appro- 
priation from  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment— the  most  important,  the  most 
serviceable,  the  most  needful  govern- 
mental aid  we  have  in  the  study  and 
preservation  of  American  fauna — while  in 
the  same  breath  it  agrees  to  spend  perhaps 
$50,000  mulling  over  the  Brownsville  inci- 
dent, which  the  President  already  has 
closed  with  intelligence  and  with  satisfac- 
tion to  all  but  the  jaundiced  minded 
among  his  political  opponents.  Further  in- 
quiry into  this  too  much  discussed  business 
is  but  the  dying  effort  of  that  vicious  group 
of  " Little  America"  Congressmen  who  are 
spending  the  people's  time  in  president- 
baiting — a  game  popular  just  now  among 
the  small  wits  of  Washington  who  have 
no  other  way  of  getting  before  the  public. 
Praise  be  to  God  that  we  have  a  states- 
man in  the  White  House  who  does  not 
flinch  at  sight  of  steel  and  can  meet  and 
beat  these  little  politicians  of  Congress  at 
their  own  game. 

In  the  broad  sense,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
bureau  whose  work  has  been  of  more  real 
service  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  than 
this  Biological  Survey;  and  undoubtedly 
the  money  which  Congress  now  with- 
holds and  without  which,  of  course,  the 
Survey's  work  cannot  go  on,  will  finally 
be  appropriated,  for  common  sense  must 
prevail  at  the  last,  even  in  Congress — but 
the  incident  is  but  another  illustration  of 
the  pursuit  of  petty  motives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  large  national  economic  questions. 

Is  there  anything  that  more 
completely  reflects  the  tem- 
perament  and  the  tireless, 

i  csrs  of 

nervous  energy  of  our  peo- 
Automobile  ,     „,         .,     °\         .  ,  . 

pie  than  the  American  his- 
tory of  the  automobile's 
progress?  A  development, 
which,  as  I  recall  the  first 
visible  signs  of  that  industry's  native  effort, 
seems  incredible,  for  it  covers  a  period  of 
only  a  dozen  short  years.  Add  a  few  years 
more  and  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
bicycle.    How  very  well  I  remember  the  ar- 


Progress 
in  America 


rest  which  followed  the  first  attempt  of  an 
enthusiast  to  ride  a  bicycle  into  Central 
Park! — and  that  man  is  now  living,  hale 
and  hearty,  and  still  riding. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  automobile  was 
a  horseless  carriage  with  no  springs  fit  to 
be  called  such,  no  pneumatic  tires  and  an 
odor  which  overcame  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle  as  well  as  the  hapless  and  sur- 
prised pedestrians  along  the  road.  To  ride 
in  it  was  like  unto  the  sensation  of  sitting 
over  the  busy  spindles  of  a  cotton  mill. 
Then  it  was  the  toy  of  the  rich.  Now  it 
has  become  such  a  convenience  as  to  be 
a  luxurious  necessity. 

Ten  years  ago  about  one  hundred  cars 
represented  the  annual  output  of  America. 
Last  year  something  like  35,000  cars  were 
turned  out,  at  a  value  of  $100,000,000. 

The  automobile  made  its  initial  exhibi- 
tion bow  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  last  bicycle 
show  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  but  followed 
by  a  real  show  of  its  own  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
recall  that  exhibition  by  the  light  of  the 
wonderful  display  at  the  recent  shows. 
There  were  not  enough  exhibits  to  fill  the 
ground  floor  space  of  the  Garden,  although 
a  great  many  motor  cycles  and  motor  tri- 
cycles were  included,  and  a  wide  board 
track  circled  the  lot  on  the  outside.  Per- 
haps most  attention  was  bestowed  by  the 
spectators  on  the  loan  exhibits  of  imported 
cars,  owned  by  members  of  the  then  new 
Automobile  Club,  as  much  because  of  their 
considerably  more  ornamental  appearance 
as  for  the  stories  told  of  their  speed.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  "Red  Devils"  and 
the  "White  Ghosts"  and  other  such  sug- 
gestively named  cars. 

The  American  cars  exhibited  were 
mostly  the  shaftless  buggy  type;  but  the 
event  of  the  day  was  their  frequent  haul- 
ing upon  the  board  track  where  they  were 
backed  and  started  and  braked,  in  order 
that  a  skeptic  public  might  be  persuaded 
that  these  horseless  carriages  really  could 
go  by  their  own  motive  power. 

As  I  looked  over  the  cars  at  the  two 
shows  in  New  York  this  winter  I  could 
scarcely  realize  them  to  be  the  result  of 
only  ten  to  twelve  years  of  manufacturing 
effort.  With  such  progress  in  mind  it  is 
not  hard  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
Frenchman's  exclamation  at  sight  of  the 
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splendid  finish  of  the  American  car  bodies 
— "France  must  look  to  her  laurels!" 


Trend 
Everywhere 
Toward 
Simplicity 


Nor  is  America  the  only 
scene  of  automobile  devel- 
opment. The  car  is  sweep- 
ing the  world.  At  the 
Berlin  show  there  were  980 
exhibits  by  371  manufac- 
turers, as  compared  with 
320  exhibits  by  298  exhibitors  in  1905.  Of 
the  number  of  exhibitors  in  1906,  338  were 
German,  17  French,  4  Italian,  and  3  Amer- 
ican. And  here,  too,  at  the  Berlin  show, 
refinement  of  the  details  of  construction — 
in  design,  in  motors,  and  in  methods  of  trans- 
mission— was  the  feature,  the  trend  every- 
where noticeably  being  toward  simplicity. 
Although  Great  Britain  has  lagged  be- 
hind France,  Germany,  and  America  in 
automobile  manufacturing,  yet  this  last 
winter's  show  at  London  gave  evidence  of 
very  great  progress  made  in  the  last  two 
years.  British  cars,  speaking  generally, 
are  not  yet  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  other 
countries.  They  have  not  attained  to  the 
mechanical  simplicity,  nor  to  the  refine- 
ment of  general  structure,  but  they  are 
coming.  The  feature  of  the  recent  show 
was  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  six- 
cylinder  cars — many  of  the  manufacturers 
turning  their  attention  to  this  style,  which, 
however,  appears  in  most  models  to  lessen 
the  seating  capacity. 

In  Italy  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
is  responsible  for  not  only  a  considerable 
industrial  development,  but  it  is  helping 
to  solve  some  transportation  problems  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Omni- 
buses are  being  established  for  passengers, 
and  in  some  directions  also  for  freight. 
The  output  of  cars  is  steadily  increasing, 
for  Italy's  name  stands  well  among  the 
users  of  the  automobile. 


What  the 


While   the    American 

manufacturer    has     been 

improving    the    general 
Manufacturer  r  °        r   .  ?  , 

appearance  of  his  car  he 

has  also  been  bettering 
the  material  of  which  it 
is  made.  The  first  cars  were,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  cheaply  made  and  carelessly 
assembled.  In  those  early  days  of  manu- 
facture the  main  idea  appeared  to  be  to 


get  cars  on  the  market,  rather  than  to 
produce  a  machine  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  American  roads.  It  was  therefore 
in  point  of  durability  that  the  American 
cars  suffered  by  comparison  with  the 
French  and  German,  and  it  is  along  these 
lines  that  the  native  manufacturer  has 
been  learning  lessons,  and,  with  American 
adaptability,  learning  them  rapidly.  But 
the  apprentice  period  is  not  yet  served,  for 
we  are  still  turning  out  quantity  at  the 
expense  of  individual  quality. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  features  of 
the  last  New  York  shows  were  the  evidences 
on  every  side  of  refinement  of  structural 
detail,  and  of  the  patent  effort  making  by 
manufacturers  to  put  finer  material  into 
their  cars.  As  for  the  automobile  acces- 
sories— they  constituted  an  entire  show  in 
themselves. 

While  it  is  very  likely  that  the  automo- 
bile has  not  yet  reached  its  final  form,  yet, 
unquestionably,  the  day  of  the  freak  has 
passed;  nor  is  it  doubtful  if  there  will  be 
any  very  sweeping  changes  in  the  structure 
or  body  of  high-grade  cars.  Mechanical 
improvement  is  constantly  making  and 
will  continue  until  the  motor  car  is  a  per- 
fected machine.  As  for  inside  fittings — 
already  conditions  are  luxurious.  Cush- 
ions of  alluring  softness  and  thickness, 
foot-rests,  pockets  conveniently  placed  in 
the  upholstery  for  various  articles,  rails  for 
hanging  wraps,  carpets,  spacious  lockers 
under  the  seats,  reversible  seats,  mirrors, 
toilet  accommodations.  Indeed,  one  may 
nowadays  have  a  car  with  literally  all  the 
comforts  of  home  for  touring  the  country, 
independent  of  hotels. 


Automobile 
Shows  Best 
Feature 


Not  the  least  valuable 
quality  of  the  automobile 
show  is  the  opportunity 
it  gives  of  getting  the 
people  acquainted  with  the 
cars,  with  the  manufac- 
turers, and,  in  many  cases,  with  the  auto- 
mobilists  themselves.  For  these  shows 
are  spectacular  events,  attended  by  people 
in  large  numbers,  not  as  purchasers  but  as 
sightseers.  It  is  well  that  there  be  better 
acquaintance  between  the  people  and  the 
automobilists,  because  from  time  to  time 
more  or  less  friction  arises  through  abuse 
of  privilege  by  reckless  individual,  whothus 
bring  the  general  class  into  disrepute.   And 
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that  is  unfair  because,  as  a  class,  the  grade 
of  automobile  owners  is  high  and  mindful  of 
their  fellow  citizens  who  perforce  continue 
faithful  to  the  horse  or  to  shank's  mare. 

If  people  were  always  reasonable  in  their 
demands,  and  if  the  automobilists  were 
always  considerate  of  the  rights  of  the 
drivers  and  the  pedestrians  whom  they 
meet  on  the  roads,  we  should  have  no 
trouble.  Unfortunately  there  are,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  egoists  unmindful  of  any  in- 
terests save  their  own  selfish  purpose.  For 
this  class  of  automobilists  laws  are  needed 
for  their  control;  and  as  the  people  make 
the  laws,  it  is  well  I  say  that  the  people 
take  kindly  to  the  show.  And  it  is  well, 
too,  that  the  automobile  owners  and  manu- 
facturers are  making  an  effort  to  control 
the  reckless,  and  to  conciliate  and  educate 
the  people.  It  is  along  such  lines  that  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  is  doing  most 
commendable  work.  This  Club,  which  is 
composed  of  the  best  class  of  automobil- 
ists, stands,  as  its  President  has  very  often 
said,  for,  "good  roads,  good  laws,  and  good 
behavior,"  and  its  recent  action  in  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  in- 
dicative of  the  sincerity  of  its  desire  to  respect 
the  rights  and  the  comfort  and  the  peace  of 
mind  of  other  travelers  along  the  highways. 


The  Cause 
of  Friction 


A  great  many  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  how 
the  reckless  chauffeur  is  to 
be  controlled,  for,  after  all, 
that  is  really  the  crux  of 
all  friction.  The  question  of  frighten- 
ing horses  has  become  almost  a  dead 
issue, — naturally,  since  the  horses  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  cars, — but  the 
chauffeur  who  drives  at  a  furious  pace,  re- 
gardless of  the  lives  of  whomsoever  he  may 
meet,  is  the  individual  that  is  bringing  dis- 
credit upon  all  motor  owners,  and  it 
is  he  whom  we  must  seek  out  and  punish. 
Fining  men  of  this  type  has  proved  of 
little  effect,  for  so  small  a  fine  as  has  been 
exacted  is  included  in  the  expense  of  the 
day's  fun.  Replacing  fines  by  imprison- 
ment has  been  suggested,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  been  tried.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  remedy.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  a  question,  except  in  cases 
of  criminal  carelessness,  whether  imprison- 
ment is  not  a  penalty  so  severe  as  to  defeat 
the  object;    by  which  I  mean  that  most 


magistrates  might  excuse  a  man  rather 
than  visit  upon  him  a  sentence  which  they 
felt  went  a  little  too  far. 

But  the  irritation  of  the  country  is 
considerable  and  widespread,  and  it  is 
imperative  to  the  continuance  of  automo- 
bile touring  and  to  the  existence  of  citizen 
good-will,  which  is  desirable,  that  some 
permanent  remedy  be  applied. 


Revokable 
License 
the  Best 


I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
imprisonment  instead  of  fine 
for  cases  of  wanton  reckless- 
ness, and  I  am  still  an  advo- 
cate of  imprisonment  where 
the  culprit  is  either  crimi- 
nally reckless  or  a  repeated  offender.  At 
the  same  time  I  believe  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  revokable  license,  put  forth  by 
the  Automobile  Club's  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  is,  as  a  general  proposition,  the 
fairest  all-round  solution  of  the  problem. 
A  revokable  license  law  would  work  both 
ways.  It  would  stand  as  a  menace  to  the 
chauffeur  and  it  would  safeguard  the  owner, 
whether  he  be  of  the  afraid-of-his-chauffeur 
type,  or  of  that  other  which  encourages  reck- 
less speed.  The  practical  working  of  such 
a  plan  would  be  to  take  his  license  from 
the  arrested  chauffeur,  which  would  de- 
prive him  of  professional  standing  —  and 
employment — s'nee  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  no  owner  would  employ  a  chauffeur 
under  such  conditions.  It  would  also 
temporarily  deprive  the  owner  of  a  driver; 
sometimes  this  might  work  to  the  owner's 
discomfort,  but  most  times  it  would  be 
probably  a  well-deserved  rebuke. 


Control 

Your 

Chauffeur 


The  Public  Safety  Committee 
of  the  Automobile  Club  has 
announced  control  of  the 
chauffeur  as  the  most  impor- 
tant element  to  the  prosperity 
of  automobiling  in  this  coun- 
try; and  any  intelligent  citizen  will  agree 
with  them  and  indorse  their  common  sense 
in  thus  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Two 
other  excellent  activities  of  this  club's 
committee  are: 

First :  opposition  to  the  paying  by  manu- 
facturers and  agents  of  commissions  to 
the  chauffeur. 

Second:  an  appeal  to  owners  not  to  use 
the  blinding  acetylene  lamps  in  cities  or 
towns. 
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Paying  commissions  to  the  chauffeur, 
which  results  in  so  much  scandal  in  the 
automobile  trade  and  increases  so  ma- 
terially the  owner's  running  expenses,  is 
a  matter  which  touches  automobile  own- 
ers and  manufacturers  only;  it  is  one  in 
which  the  general  public  has  no  interest. 
But  it  does  touch  manufacturers  closely, 
and  always  I  am  wondering  why  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  get  together  on  some  kind 
of  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
forever  and  all  time  this  species  of  black- 
mail levied  on  them  by  the  chauffeur.  It 
certainly  would  lessen  the  owner's  running 
expenses,  and  also  increase  the  number  of 
purchasers,  since  the  impression  is  abroad 
that  the  operating  expenses  of  a  car,  where 
a  chauffeur  is  employed,  are  quite  the  for- 
bidding element  to  automobile  owning 
by  the  man  of  modest  income.  To  help 
correct  this  impression  would  be,  I  should 
say,  a  profitable  investment  for  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  use  of  acetylene  lamps  and  search- 
lights in  the  city  is  an  outrage  which  should 
be  subject  to  arrest.  The  wonder  is  that 
no  city  ordinance  prohibits  this  nuisance, 
which  is  responsible  for  many  accidents. 
The  unnecessarily  brilliant  light  simply 
blinds  the  pedestrian  or  approaching  driver 
who  falls  within  its  bewildering  glare,  and 
must  bear  a  very  large  share  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  general  public  feeling  against 
the  automobile  and  automobilists.  The 
use  of  such  lamps  in  the  city  brands  the 
user  as  of  that  type  of  inordinately  sel- 
fish creature  whom  all  decent  men  avoid — 
but  there  is  a  class  of  these  with  skins  so 
thick  that  nothing  penetrates  save  the 
shaft  of  law.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in 
addition  to  its  appeal  to  automobilists  the 
Automobile  Club  can  render  a  still  further 
service  to  automobile  owners,  and  to  others 
less  fortunate,  by  advocating  an  ordinance 
forbidding  the  use  of  such  lights  in  the  city. 

I  want  to  make  the  most 
T  v     Off        earnest   of    earnest    appeals 

to  sportsmen  to  cut  off  their 

F  game-bird  list  the  "peeps," 

„         T  .  for  all  time,  and  to  let  up  for 

Game  List  ,  .,  „_,  ,       ,     , r 

a  while  on  the  upland  plover, 

or  killdeer.     I   beseech  their 

assistance  in  the  protection  of  these  birds, 

and  urge  that  they  join,  without  delay, 

the  Audubon  Society,  which  is  doing  so 

much  in  this  cause. 


There  is  hardly  a  boy  in  the  land  who 
does  not  know  the  plover,  for  it  is  the  most 
widely  distributed,  perhaps,  of  all  our  game 
birds,  and  certainly  it  is  the  most  useful  of 
all  birds  to  the  farmer.  It  breeds  from 
Virginia,  Southern  Kansas,  and  Utah, 
northward  so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Alas- 
ka, and  winters  as  far  south  as  Chile  and 
Brazil;  yet  for  all  its  wide  distribution  its 
numbers  are  growing  startlingly  less.  Per- 
haps, because  among  all  birds  sought  for 
the  game  bag  it  is  the  easiest  for  the  aver- 
age shooter,  with  its  mellow  call  and  its 
graceful  manners  and  comparative  friend- 
liness. 

It  is  a  welcome  bird  to  the  farmer,  and 
for  good  reasons,  because  it  is  a  great  de- 
stroyer of  the  weevil,  insects  like  the  grass- 
hopper, and  the  cutworm,  which  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  grass  crop.  During 
the  locusts'  invasions  of  the  West  some 
years  ago  the  plover  saved  many  a  crop 
for  the  farmers,  and  the  farmer  was  so 
grateful  then  that  laws  were  passed  for  the 
plover's  protection.  But,  alas,  gratitude 
soon  dissolves — and  the  decrease  of  the 
plover  steadily  progresses. 

It  will  be  to  our  national  shame  if  this 
bird  is  allowed  to  go  the  way  of  the  pigeon 
— and  all  signs  indicate  it  is  going  that  way 
with  startling  rapidity.  I  therefore  im- 
plore sportsmen  to  themselves  cease  shoot- 
ing the  plover,  and  to  use  their  influence 
in  their  respective  localities  for  its  protec- 
tion. 

At  the  recent  congress  of  the  American 
Ornithological  Union  a  resolution  was 
adopted  recommending  that  the  follow- 
ing species  be  transferred  from  the  list  of 
game  birds  and  given  protection  similar 
to  that  now  accorded  non-game  birds: 

Red  Phalarope  Western  Sandpiper 

Northern  Phalarope  Spotted  Sandpiper 

Wilson's  Phalarope  Killdeer 

Least  Sandpiper  Piping  Plover 

Semi-palmated  Sandpiper  Snowy  Plover 

The  ranks  of  the  "peeps,"  as  they  are 
known  to  all  shooters,  have  been  decimated 
by  spring  shooting,  which  seems  so  hard  to 
stop,  even  though  the  effort  making  is  ac- 
tive and  widespread.  Then,  too,  the  milli- 
ners' agents  are  raiding  these  birds  for 
their  plumage,  so  that  we  are  in  fair  way 
of  their  disappearing  entirely  unless  at  this 
eleventh  hour  we  can  all  get  together  in  a 
mighty  effort  for  the  protection  necessary 
to  their  lives. 
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As  to  the  killdcer,  its  habits  of  frequent- 
ing plowed  fields,  sometimes  in  great 
numbers,  and  its  destruction  of  the  weevil 
at  the  period  of  spring  plowing,  is  so 
important  a  service  that  its  protection 
must  appeal  to  every  one — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  of  its  economic  value. 


Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  member  of  the  American 
committee  -as  he  should  be. 


The  Jail- 
Cure  for 
Accidental 
Shooting 
Accidents 


The  West  is  giving  us  some 
good     lessons    these    days. 
Minnesota   has   a   new   law 
making  it  manslaughter  for 
the  accidental  shooting  of  a 
man  by  a  hunter.     This  is  a 
law  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  every  state  in 
the  Union.    The  didn't-know-it-was-loaded 
and  the  thought-it-was-a-deer  kind  of  ac- 
cident should  be  cured  by  the  jail. 

There  is  hope  for  club  ath- 

.  letics  in  America  while  the 

.  an         Amateur    Athletic     Union 

„.  .    _,  has  a  president  like  lames 

Right  Place  V  .    J 

E.  Sullivan.     Here  is  a  man 

who  not  only  sees  right,  but 

has  the  courage  to  fight  for  it. 

The  recent  short-lived  struggle  between 
the  Skating  Association  and  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  was  bound  to  come.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  "Father  Bill"  Curtis  the 
Association  has  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  until  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  professional  skaters  and  rink  mana- 
gers and  their  friends.  It  would  be  well, 
indeed,  for  skating  in  this  country,  if  that 
Association  were,  in  the  words  of  the  street, 
"wiped  off  the  map."  In  any  event,  I 
hope  Mr.  Sullivan  will  take  up  and 
straighten  out  the  skating  records,  which, 
under  the  Association,  have  become  un- 
trustworthy. 

The  new  skating  body  recently  organ- 
ized as  the  International  Union  represents 
the  professional  element  of  the  sport, 
and  as  such  is  welcome,  but  let  it  keep  in 
its  place  and  to  its  class.  It  has  no  busi- 
ness with  the  amateurs. 

I  would  like  here,  by  the  way,  to  say  to 
our  English  friends,  who  seem  disposed  to 
rap  things  American,  that  the  committee 
of  those  games  which  are  to  be  held  in 
London  next  year,  and  which,  by  courtesy, 
are  called  "Olympic,"  may  spare  them- 
selves worry  over  the  eligibility  of  any 
American  club  athletes  that  may  enter,  if 


The  Crusade 
Against 
Race-Track 
Betting 


While  it  is  true,  as  Lord 
Downe  said  at  the  English 
Gimcrack  dinner,  that  you 
cannot  stop  betting  on 
horse  racing,  yet  it  is  also 
true  that  the  bookmakers 
are  the  scandal  of  race- 
tracks, that  the  bookmakers  are  to  a  large 
extent  responsible  for  foul  riding,  that  they 
can  be  controlled,  if  not  banished,  and 
that  they  should  be  controlled. 

In  America  it  is  a  question  for  the  people 
to  decide,  and  it  is  certainly  open  to  dis- 
cussion if  the  benefits  to  agriculture  by 
distribution  of  a  share  of  Jockey  Club 
profits  is  commensurate  with  the  debauch- 
ing influences  of  the  gambling  methods 
that  obtain  on  our  tracks. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  we  must  have 
betting — and  without  betting  there  would 
be  no  racing — let  it  be  on  the  French  Mu- 
tual plan,  which  obviates  the  notorious 
features  of  our  bookmaking  system. 

In  this  country  we  have  the  bookmaker 
at  his  most  unpleasant  development,  where 
he  becomes  interested  in  the  horses;  and  at 
his  worst,  controls  the  running.  The  dis- 
graceful incidents  in  the  recent  meeting  at 
New  Orleans  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent 
to  which  these  influences  may  reach;  and 
while  nothing  of  that  sort  is  likely  in  the 
North,  where  the  Jockey  Club  rules,  yet 
the  despoiling  influence  flourishes. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  talk  of  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  racing,  the  moving  spirit 
being  rebellion  against  the  bookmaker- 
pool-room  influence.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  Jockey  Club  and  those  other 
gentlemen  who  largely  control  the  racing 
in  New  York,  which  is  tantamount  to  say- 
ing the  racing  in  America,  would  act  wisely 
and  perhaps  forestall  the  prohibitive  legis- 
lation which  sooner  or  later  is  likely  to 
come,  by  introducing  the  French  Mutual 
scheme  of  betting. 

As  for  betting  itself,  there  always  have 
been  and  there  always  will  be  fools  among 
men  to  point  the  truth  of  the  old  adage; 
and  while  we  cannot  lessen  the  crop  of 
fools,  we  can,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  stronger  of  us,  to 
prevent  the  fools  from  suffering  too  much 
for  their  folly. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THE    COOKING    OUTFIT 

MOST  people  take  into  the  woods  too 
many  utensils  and  of  too  heavy  ma- 
terial. The  result  is  disproportion  between 
the  amount  of  food  transported  and  the 
means  of  cooking  it. 

MATERIALS 

I  have  experimented  with  about  every 
material  going;  and  used  all  sorts  of  dishes. 
Once  I  traveled  ten  days,  and  did  all  my 
cooking  in  a  tin  cup  and  on  a  willow 
switch — nor  did  I  live  badly.  An  ample 
outfit,  however,  judiciously  selected,  need 
take  up  little  bulk  or  weight. 


Tin  is  the  lightest  material,  but  breaks 
up  too  easily  under  rough  usage.  Still,  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  With  a 
little  care  I  have  made  tin  coffee  pots  and 
tin  pails  last  out  a  season.  When  through, 
I  discarded  them.  And  my  cups  and  plates 
are  of  tin  to  this  day. 

SHEET    IRON 

Sheet  iron  had  its  trial — a  brief  one. 
The  theory  was  all  right,  but  in  practice 
I  soon  found  that  for  a  long  time  whatever 
is  boiled  in  sheet  iron  pails  takes  on  a 
dark,  purplish  black  tinge  disagreeable  to 
behold.  This  modifies,  but  never  entirely 
disappears,  with  use.  But  also  sheet  iron 
soon  burns  out  and  develops  pin  holes  in 
the  bottom. 

AGATE    WARE 

Agate  or  enamel  ware  is  pleasing  to  tr-3 
eye,  and  easily  kept  clean.  But  a  hard 
blow  means  a  crack  or  chip  in  the  enam- 
eled surface,  and  hard  blows  are  frequent. 
An  enamel  ware  kettle,  or  even  cup  or 
plate,  soon  opens  seams  and  chasms.  Then 
it  may  as  well  be  thrown  away,  for  you  can 
never  keep  it  clean. 


A  very  light  iron  pot  is  durable  and 
cooks  well.  Two  of  these  of  a  size  to  nest 
together,  with  the  coffee  pot  inside,  make 
not  a  bad  combination  for  a  pack  trip. 
Most  people  are  satisfied  with  them,  but 
for  a  perfect  and  balanced  equipment  even 
light -gauge  iron  is  still  too  heavy. 


ALUMINUM 

For  a  long  time  I  had  no  use  for  alumi- 
num. It  was  too  soft,  went  to  pieces  and 
got  out  of  shape  too  easily.  Then  by  good 
fortune  I  chanced  to  buy  a  pail  or  kettle 
of  aluminum  alloy.  That  one  pail  I  have 
used  constantly  for  five  years  on  all  sorts 
of  trips.  It  shows  not  a  single  dent  or 
bend,  and  inside  is  as  bright  as  a  dollar. 
The  ideal  material  was  found. 

Short  experience  taught  me,  however, 
that  even  this  aluminum  alloy  was  not 
best  for  every  item  of  the  culinary  outfit. 

UTENSILS 

The  coffee  pot,  kettles  and  plates  may 
be  of  the  alloy,  for  it  has  the  property  of 
holding  heat ;  but  by  that  very  same  token 
an  aluminum  cup  is  an  abomination.  The 
coffee  or  tea  cools  before  you  can  get  your 
lips  next  the  metal.  For  the  same  reason 
spoons  and  forks  are  better  of  steel;  and 
of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  a  knife  must  be  of  that  mater- 
ial. The  aluminum  frying  pans  I  have 
found  unsatisfactory  for  several  reasons. 
The  metal  is  not  porous  enough  to  take 
grease,  as  does  the  steel  pan,  so  that  un- 
less watched  very  closely  flapjacks,  mush 
and  the  like  are  too  apt  to  stick  and  burn. 
In  the  second  place,  they  get  too  hot, 
unless  favored  with  more  than  their  share 
of  attention.  In  the  third  place,  in  the 
case  of  the  two  I  have  owned,  I  have  been 
unable  to  keep  the  patent  handle  on  for 
more  than  three  weeks  after  purchase. 

Premising,  then,  the  above  considera- 
tions as  regards  material,  let  us  examine 
now  the  kind  and  variety  necessary  to  the 
most  elaborate  trip  }rou  will  take;  at  the 
same  time  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that 
you  can  travel  with  merely  a  tin  cup  if  you 
have  to. 

Do  not  be  led  astray  into  buying  a 
made-up  outfit.  The  two-man  set  con- 
sists of  a  coffee  pot,  two  kettles,  a  fry  pan, 
two  each  of  plates,  cups,  soup  bowls, 
knives,  forks,  teaspoons  and  dessert  spoons 
— everything  of  aluminum.  All  fit  into 
the  largest  kettle,  plates  and  fry  pan  on 
top;  and  the  whole  weighs  but  five  pounds. 
The  idea  is  good,  but  you  will  be  able  to 
modify  it  to  advantage. 

Get  for  a  two-man  outfit  two  tin  cups 
with  the  handles  riveted,  not  soldered. 
They  will  drop  into  the  aluminum  coffee 
pot.  Omit  the  soup  bowls.  Buy  good 
steel  knives  and  forks  with  black  wood  or 
horn    handles.     Let      he    forks    be    four- 
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lined,  if  possible.  Omit  the  teaspoons. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  tin  dessert 
spoons.  Purchase  a  half  dozen  of  white 
metal.  All  these  things  will  go  inside  the 
aluminum  coffee  cup,  which  will  rest  in 
the  two  aluminum  kettles.  Over  the  top 
you  invert  four  aluminum  plates  and  a 
small  tin  or  aluminum  milk  pan  for  bread 
mixing  and  dish  washing.  The  latter  should 
be  of  size  to  fit  accurately  over  the  top  of 
the  larger  kettle.  This  combination  will  tuck 
away  in  a  canvas  case  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  nine  high.  You  will  want 
a  medium-size  steel  fry  pan,  with  handle 
of  the  same  piece  of  metal — not  riveted, 
the  latter  comes  off.  The  outfit  as  modi- 
fied will  weigh  but  a  pound  more  than  the 
other,  and  is  infinitely  handier. 


There  are  several  methods  of  cooking 
bread.  The  simplest — and  the  one  you 
will  adopt  on  a  foot  trip — is  to  use  your 
frying  pan.  The  bread  is  mixed,  set  in 
the  warmth  a  few  moments  to  stiffen,  then 
the  frying  pan  is  propped  up  in  front  of 
the  blaze.  When  one  side  of  the  bread  is 
done,  you  turn  it  over. 

DUTCH    OVENS 

The  second  method,  and  that  almost 
universally  employed  in  the  West,  is  by 
means  of  the  Dutch  oven.  The  latter  in- 
strument is  in  shape  like  a  huge  and  heavy 
iron  kettle  on  short  legs,  and  provided  with 
a  massive  iron  cover.  A  hole  is  dug;  a 
fire  built  in  the  hole;  the  oven  containing 
its  bread  set  in  on  the  resultant  coals,  and 
the  hole  filled  in  with  hot  earth  and  ashes. 
It  makes  very  good  bread,  but  is  a  tre- 
mendous nuisance.  You  have  the  weight 
of  the  machine  to  transport,  the  hole  to 
dig,  and  an  extra  fire  to  make.  It  also 
necessitates  a  shovel. 

REFLECTORS 

That  the  Westerner  carries  such  an  un- 
wieldy affair  about  with  him  has  been 
mainly,  I  think,  because  of  his  inability 
to  get  a  good  reflector.  The  perfect  baker 
of  this  sort  should  be  constructed  at  such 
angles  of  the  top  and  bottom  that  the  heat 
is  reflected  equally  front  and  back,  above 
and    below.     This    requires    some    mathe- 


matics. The  average  reflector  is  built  of 
light  tin  by  the  village  tinsmith.  It  throws 
the  heat  almost  anywhere.  The  pestered 
woodsman  shifts  it,  shifts  the  bread  pan, 
shifts  the  loaf,  trying  to  "get  an  even  scald 
on  the  pesky  thing."  The  bread  is 
scorched  at  two  corners  and  raw  at  the 
other  two;  brown  on  top,  but  pasty  at  the 
bottom.  He  burns  his  hands.  If  he  per- 
sists, he  finds  that  a  dozen  bakings  tar- 
nish the  tin  beyond  polish,  so  that  at  last 
the  heat  hardly  reflects  at  all.  He  prob- 
ably ends  by  shooting  it  full  of  holes. 
And  next  trip,  being  unwilling  to  bake  in 
the  frying  pan  while  he  has  a  horse  to 
carry  for  him,  he  takes  along  the  same  old 
piece  of  ordnance — the  Dutch  oven. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  Until  this  very  year  I 
carried  a  Dutch  oven  on  my  pack  trips. 
Then  I  made  one  more  try,  purchased  an 
aluminum  baker  of  Abercrombie  &  Fitch, 
and  have  had  good  bread  at  minimum 
trouble. 

I  realize  that  I  seem  to  be  recommending 
this  firm  rather  extensively,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped.  It  is  not  because  I 
know  no  others,  for  naturally  I  have  been 
purchasing  sporting  goods  and  supplies  in 
a  great  many  places  and  for  a  good  many 
years.  Nor  do  I  recommend  everything 
they  make.  Only  along  some  lines  they 
have  carried  practical  ideas  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  The  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
balloon  silk  tents,  food  bags,  pack  harness, 
aluminum  alloys  and  reflector  ovens,  com- 
pletely fill  the  bill.  And  as  they  cannot 
be  procured  elsewhere,  I  must  perhaps 
seem  unduly  to  advertise  this  one  firm. 

Their  aluminum  baker,  then,  I  found  to 
be  a  joy.  I  put  the  bread  in  the  pan,  stuck 
the  reflector  in  front  of  my  regular  cooking 
fire,  and  went  ahead  with  dinner.  It  re- 
quired absolutely  no  more  attention.  By 
the  time  I  was  ready  to  dish  up  grub,  the 
bread  was  done.  That  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  The  angles  are  correct,  and  the 
aluminum  is  easily  kept  bright.  When 
not  in  use  it  folds  to  an  inch  thick,  and 
about  a  foot  by  a  foot  and  a  half.  It 
weighs  only  about  two  pounds.  A  heavy 
canvas  case  protects  it  and  the  bread  pan. 
I  pack  it  between  blankets,  and  never 
know  it  is  there;  whereas  the  Dutch  oven 
was  always  a  problem.     The  cost  was  $3.00. 
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FOOD    BAGS 

Food  is  best  transported  in  bags.  Cot- 
ton drill,  or  even  empty  flour  sacks,  are 
pretty  good  on  a  pack-horse ;  but  in  canoe 
and  forest  traveling  you  will  want  some- 
thing waterproof.  Even  horseback  a 
waterproof  bag  is  better,  for  it  keeps  out 
the  dust. 

FIRE    IRONS 

Of  course  on  a  tramp  you  will  carry  no 
extra  conveniences  m  the  way  of  fire  irons, 
but  will  use  as  cooking  range  two  green  logs 
laid  nearly  parallel,  or  rocks  placed  side 
by  side.  But  with  a  pack-horse,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  relieve 
yourself  of  this  bother. 

Usually  two  pieces  of  strap  iron  about 
thirty  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  ends  are 
rested  on  two  stones  and  the  fire  built  be- 
neath them.  In  case  stones  lack,  a  small 
trench  is  dug,  and  the  irons  laid  across  that. 

Mr.  Ernest  Britten,  a  forest  ranger, 
has,  however,  invented  a  contrivance  that 
is  much  better.  The  irons,  instead  of 
being  made  of  strap  iron,  are  of  angle  iron. 
To  the  inside  of  the  L  and- at  each  end, 
sharpened  legs  are  swung  on  a  rivet.  A 
squared  outer  corner  next  the  angle  iron 
prevents  their  spreading,  but  a  rounded 
inner  corner  permits  their  being  folded 
flat.  When  used,  the  legs  are  opened  and 
stuck  upright  in  the  ground,  the  irons 
being  arranged  parallel  at  an  appropriate 
distance  from  each  other.  Mark  these  ad- 
vantages: The  irons  can  be  driven  to  any 
height  from  the  ground  according  as  fuel 
is  plenty  or  scarce.  They  can  be  leveled 
absolutely,  a  thing  difficult  to  accomplish 
with  stones  and  strap  irons.  In  case  the 
ground  is  too  hard  to  admit  the  insertion 
of  the  legs  in  it,  they  can  be  folded  back, 
and  the  irons  used  across  stones  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  strap  irons.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  important,  they  weigh  no  more. 

INSPIRATOR 

I  have  had  presented  me  by  Mr.  Robert 
Logan  of  New  York,  so  simple,  transport- 
able and  efficient  a  device  for  kindling  fires 
that  I  have  included  it  in  my  regular  outfit. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  small  rubber  tube 
two  feet  or  so  in  length,  into  one  end  of 
which  is  forced  a  brass  cylinder  three  or 
four  inches  long.  The  extremity  of  this 
brass  cylinder  is  then  beaten  out  so  that  its 
opening  is  flattened.  Logan  calls  this 
instrument  an  ' '  Inspirator. ' ' 

To  encourage  a  fire  you  apply  the  brass 
nozzle  to  the  struggling  blaze,  and  blow 
steadily  through  the  rubber  tube.  The 
result  is  an  effect  midway  between  a  pair 
of  bellows  and  a  Bunsen  burner. 

Until  you  have  tried  it  you  will  have 
difficulty  in  realizing  how  quickly  wet  wood 
will  ignite  when  persuaded  by  the  Inspira- 
tor.    I  have  used  it  over  five  months  of 


camping,  and  never  have  failed  to  blow  up 
a  brisk  blaze  in  the  foulest  conditions  of 
weather  and  fuel.  No  more  heavy  chop- 
ping for  dry  heart -wood,  no  more  ashes  in 
the  face  empurpled  by  stooping,  no  more 
frantic  waving  of  the  hat  that  scatters 
ashes.  Furthermore,  the  Inspirator's  use 
is  not  confined  to  wet  days  alone.  If  ever 
you  particularly  desire  any  individual 
kettle  to  boil  in  a  hurry,  and  that  utensil 
sullenly  declines  to  do  so,  just  direct  the 
Inspirator  beneath  it,  and  in  a  jiffy  it  is  on 
the  bubble.  When  out  of  use  you  wrap 
the  rubber  tube  around  the  brass  nozzle 
and  tuck  it  away  in  your  waistcoat  pocket; 

TOWELS,    SOAP,    ETC. 

There  remains  only  the  necessity  of 
cleaning  up.  Get  three  yards  or  so  of 
toweling  and  cut  off  pieces  as  you  need 
them.  Keep  them  washed  and  they  will 
last  a  long  time.  Borax  soap  and  a  cake 
of  sapolio  help ;  but  you  can  clean  up  dishes 
without  soap.  Long,  tough  grass  bent 
double  makes  an  excellent  swab. 


CHAPTER   VII 


In  no  department  of  outdoor  life  does 
the  mistaken  notion  of  ' '  roughing  it ' '  work 
more  harm.  I  have  never  been  able  to  de- 
termine why  a  man  should  be  content 
with  soggy,  heavy,  coarse  and  indigestible 
food,  when  with  the  same  amount  of 
trouble,  the  same  utensils,  and  the  same 
materials,  he  can  enjoy  variety  and  pala- 
tability.  To  eat  a  well-cooked  dinner  it  is 
not  necessary  to  carry  an  elaborate  com- 
missary. 

Necessarily  bulk  and  weight  are  such 
important  considerations  that  they  will  at 
once    cut    out    much    you    would    enjoy. 
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Also  condensed  and  desiccated  foods  are 
in  a  few  cases  toothsome  enough  to  earn 
inclusion — and  many  are  not.  Perish- 
ability bars  certain  other  sorts.  But  when 
all  is  said  and  done  there  remains  an  ade- 
quate list  from  which  to  choose. 

LUXURIES 

However  closely  you  confine  yourself  to 
the  bare  necessities,  be  sure  to  include  one 
luxury.  This  is  not  so  much  to  eat  as  for 
the  purposes  of  moral  support.  I  remem- 
ber one  trip  in  he  Black  Hills  on  which 
our  commissary  consisted  quite  simply  of 
oatmeal,  tea,  salt  and  sugar,  and  a  single 
can  of  peaches.  Of  course  there  was  game. 
Now,  if  we  had  found  ourselves  reduced  to 
meat,  mush,  oatmeal  pones  and  tea,  we 
should  after  a  little  have  felt  ourselves 
reduced  to  dull  monotony,  and  after  a  little 
more  we  should  have  begun  to  long 
mightily  for  the  fleshpots  of  Deadwood. 
But  that  can  of  peaches  lurked  in  the  back 
of  our  minds.  By  its  presence  we  were 
not  reduced  to  meat,  mush,  oatmeal  pones 
and  tea.  Occasionally  we  would  discuss 
gravely  the  advisability  of  opening  it;  but 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  down  deep  in  his 
heart  meant  it  in  sober  earnest.  What 
was  the  mere  tickling  of  the  palate  com- 
pared with  the  destruction  of  a  symbol! 

Somewhat  similarly  I  was  once  on  a  trip 
with  an  Englishman  who,  when  we  out- 
fitted, insisted  on  marmalade.  In  vain 
we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  glass  always 
broke.  Finally  we  compromised  on  one 
jar,  which  we  wrapped  in  the  dish  towel  and 
packed  in  the  coffee  pot.  For  five  weeks 
that  unopened  jar  of  marmalade  traveled 
with  us,  and  the  Englishman  was  content. 
Then  it  got  broken — as  they  always  do. 
From  that  time  on  our  friend  uttered  his 
daily  growl  or  lament  over  the  lack  of 
marmalade.  And,  mind  you,  he  had  al- 
ready gone  five  weeks  without  tasting  a 
spoonful ! 

So  include  in  the  list  your  pet  luxury. 
Tell  yourself  that  you  will  eat  it  just  at 
the  psychological  moment.  It  is  a  great 
comfort.     But  to  our  list: 

Bacon  is  the  stand-by.  Get  the  very 
best  you  can  buy,  and  the  leanest.  In  a 
walking  trip  cut  off  the  rind  in  order  to 
reduce  the  weight. 

Ham  is  a  pleasant  variety  if  you  have 
room  for  it. 

Flour.  Personally  I  like  the  whole 
wheat  best.  It  bakes  easier  than  the 
white,  has  more  taste,  and  mixes  with 
other  things  quite  as  well.  It  comes  in 
io-lb.  sacks,  which  makes  it  handy  to 
carry. 

Pancake  Flour,  either  buckwheat  or 
not,  makes  flapjacks,  of  course,  but  also 
bakes  into  excellent  loaves,  and  is  a  fine 
base  for  camp  cake. 

Boston  Brown  Bread  Flour  is  self  raising, 
on  the  principle  of  flapjack  flour.  It 
makes   genuine    brown   bread,    toothsome 


quick  biscuits  with  shortening,  and  a 
glorious  boiled  or  steamed  pudding.  If 
your  outfitter  does  not  know  of  it,  tell  him 
it  is  made  at  San  Jose\  California. 

Cornmcal.  Get  the  yellow.  It  makes 
good  johnny-cake,  puddings,  fried  mush, 
and  unleavened  corn  pone,  all  of  which  are 

fialatable,  nourishing,  and  easy  to  make, 
f  you  have  a  dog  with  you,  it  is  the  easiest 
ration  for  between-meat  seasons.  A  quar- 
ter cup  swells  up  into  an  abundant  meal 
for  the  average-sized  canine. 

Hominy.  The  Goarse  sort  makes  a  good 
variety. 

Tapioca.  Utterly  unsatisfactory  over 
an  open  fire.     Don't  take  it. 

Rice.  I  think  rice  is  about  the  best 
stand-by  of  all.  In  the  first  place  ten 
pounds  of  rice  will  go  farther  than  ten 
pounds  of  any  other  food — a  half  cup,  which 
weighs  small  for  its  bulk,  boils  up  into  a 
half  kettleful,  a  quantity  ample  for  four 
people.  In  the  second  place  it  contains  a 
great  percentage  of  nutriment,  and  is  good 
stuff  to  travel  on.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
of  that  sort  of  palatability  of  which  one 
does  not  tire.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  can 
be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways:  boiled 
plain ;  boiled  with  raisins ;  boiled  with  rolled 
oats;  boiled,  then  fried;  made  into  baked 
puddings ;  baked  in  gems  or  loaves ;  mixed 
with  flapjacks.  Never  omit  it  from  your 
list. 

Baking  Powder.  Do  not  buy  an  un- 
known brand  at  a  country  store;  you  will 
find  it  bad  for  your  insides  after  a  very 
short  use.     Royal  or  Price's  are  both  good. 

Tea  and  Coffee.  Even  confirmed  coffee 
drinkers  drop  away  from  their  allegiance 
after  being  out  a  short  time.  Tea  seems 
to  wear  better  in  the  woods.  Personally  I 
never  take  coffee  at  all,  unless  for  the  bene- 
fit of  some  other  member  of  the  party. 

Potatoes  are  generally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, although  you  can  often  chink  a  small 
sack  in  your  kyacks.  They  are  very  grate- 
ful when  you  can  carry  them.  A  desiccated 
article  is  on  the  market.  Soaked  up  it 
takes  on  somewhat  the  consistency  of 
rather  watery  mashed  potatoes.  It  is 
not  bad.' 

Onions  are  a  luxury,  but  like  potatoes, 
can  sometimes  be  taken,  and  add  largely 
to  flavor. 

Sugar.  My  experience  is  that  one  eats 
a  great  deal  more  sweets  out-of-doors 
than  at  home.  I  suppose  one  uses  up 
more  fuel.  In  any  case  I  have  many  a 
time  run  out  of  sugar,  and  only  rarely 
brought  any  home.  Saxin,  crystallose  and 
saccharine  are  all  excellent  to  relieve  the 
weight  in  this  respect.  They  come  as  tab- 
lets, each  a  little  larger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin.  A  tablet  represents  the  sweetening 
power  of  a  lump  of  sugar.  Dropped  in 
the  tea,  two  of  them  will  sweeten  quite  as 
well  as  two  heaping  spoonfuls,  and  you 
could  never  tell  the  difference.  A  man 
could  carry  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  vials 
containing  the   equivalent   of  twenty-five 
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pounds  of  sugar.  Their  advantage  in 
lightening  a  back  load  is  obvious. 

Fats.  Lard  is  the  poorest  and  least 
wholesome.  Cottolene  is  better.  Olive 
oil  is  best.  The  latter  can  be  carried  in 
a  screw-top  tin.  Less  of  it  need  be  used 
than  of  the  others.  It  gives  a  delicious 
flavor  to  anything  fried  in  it. 

Mush.  Rolled  oats  are  good,  but  do  not 
agree  with  some  people.  Cream  of  wheat 
and  Germea  are  more  digestible.  Per- 
sonally I  prefer  to  take  my  cereal  in  the 
form  of  biscuits.  It  "sticks  to  the  ribs" 
better.  Three  quarters  of  a  cup  of  cereal 
will  make  a  full  supply  of  mush  for  three 
people,  leaving  room  for  mighty  little  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  full  cup  of  the  same 
cereal  will  make  six  biscuits — two  apiece 
for  our  three  people.  In  other  words,  the 
biscuits  allow  one  to  eat  a  third  more  cereal 
in  half  the  bulk. 

Dried  Fruit.  This  is  another  class  of 
food  almost  to  be  classed  as  condensed. 
It  is  easily  carried,  is  light,  and  when 
cooked  swells  considerably.  Raisins  head 
the  list,  as  they  cook  in  well  with  any  of 
the  flour  stuffs  and  rice,  and  are  excellent 
to  eat  raw  as  a  lunch.  Dried  figs  come 
next.  I  do  not  mean  the  layer  tigs,  but 
those  dried  round,  like  prunes.  They  can 
be  stewed,  eaten  raw  or  cooked  in  puddings. 
Dried  apples  are  good  stewed,  or  soaked 
and  fried  in  a  little  sugar.  Prunes  are 
available  raw  or  cooked.  Peaches  and 
apricots  I  do  not  care  for,  but  they  com- 
plete the  list. 

Salt  and  Pepper.  A  little  cayenne  in  hot 
water  is  better  than  whiskey  for  a  chill. 

Cinnamon.  Excellent  to  sprinkle  on 
apples,  rice,  and  puddings.  A  flavoring 
to  camp  cake.  One  small  box  will  last  a 
season. 

Milk.  Some  people  like  the  sticky, 
sweetened  Borden  milk.  I  think  it  very 
sickish  and  should  much  prefer  to  go  with- 
out. The  different  brands  of  evaporated 
creams  are  palatable,  but  too  bulky  and 
heavy  for  ordinary  methods  of  transporta- 
tion. A  can  or  so  can  sometimes  be  in- 
cluded, however.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
offer  a  milk  powder.  They  claim  that  a 
spoonful  in  water  "produces  a  sweet, 
wholesome  milk."  It  may  be  wholesome; 
it  certainly  is  sweet ;  but  as  for  being  milk ! 
— I  should  like  to  see  the  cow  that  would 
acknowledge  it. 

Syrup.  Mighty  good  on  flapjacks  and 
bread,  and  sometimes  to  be  carried  when 
animals  are  many.  The  easiest  to  get  that 
tastes  like  anything  is  the  "Log  Cabin" 
maple  syrup.  It  comes  in  a  can  of  a 
handy  shape. 

Beans.  Another  great  stand-by,  rich 
in  sustenance,  light  in  weight,  and  com- 
pressed in  bulk.  Useless  to  carry  in  the 
mountains,  where,  as  a  friend  expressed 
it,  "all  does  not  boil  that  bubbles."  Un- 
less you  have  all  day  and  unlimited  fire- 
wood, they  will  not  cook  in  a  high  altitude. 
Lima    beans    are    easier    cooked.      A    few 


chilis  are  nice  to  add  to  the  pot  by  way  of 
variety. 

Pilot  Bread,  or  Hard-tack.  If  you  use  it 
at  all,  which  of  course  must  be  in  small 
quantities  for  emergencies,  be  sure  to  get 
the  coarsest.  It  comes  in  several  grades; 
and  the  finer  crumble.  The  coarse,  how- 
ever, breaks  no  finer  than  the  size  of  a 
dollar,  and  so  is  edible  no  matter  how 
badly  smashed.  With  raisins  it  makes  a 
good  lunch. 

Butter,  like  milk,  is  a  luxury  I  do  without 
on  a  long  trip.  The  lack  is  never  felt  after 
a  day  or  two.  I  believe  you  can  get  it 
in  air-tight  cans. 

Macaroni  is  bulky,  but  a  single  package 
goes  a  long  way,  and  is  both  palatable  and 
nutritious.  Break  it  into  pieces  an  inch 
or  so  long  and  stow  it  in  a  grub-bag. 

CANNED    GOODS 

That  finishes  the  list  of  the  bulk  gro- 
ceries. Canned  goods,  in  general,  are 
better  left  at  home.  You  are  carrying  the 
weight,  not  only  of  the  vegetable,  but  also 
of  the  juice  and  the  tin.  One  can  of 
tomatoes  merely  helps  out  on  one  meal, 
and  occupies  enough  space  to  accommodate 
eight  meals  of  rice,  or  enough  weight  to 
balance  two  dozen  meals  of  the  same  vege- 
table. Both  the  space  of  the  kyacks  and 
the  carrjdng  power  of  your  horse,  are 
better  utilized  in  other  directions.  I  as- 
sume you  will  never  be  fool  enough  to 
weight  your  own  back  with  such  things. 

So  much  for  common  sense  and  theory. 
As  a  matter  of  practice,  and  if  you  have 
enough  animals  to  avoid  overloading,  you 
will  generally  tuck  in  a  can  here  and  there. 
These  are  to  be  used  only  on  great  occa- 
sions, but  grace  mightily  holidays  and  very 
tired  times. 

Now,  some  canned  goods  make  you  feel 
you  are  really  getting  something  worth 
while,  and  others  do  not. 

Corn  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all.  It  is  good  warmed  up,  made  into 
fritters,  baked  into  a  pudding,  or  mixed 
with  lima  beans  as  succotash. 

Peas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  no  good. 
Too  much  water,  and  too  little  pea,  is  the 
main  trouble,  which  combines  discourag- 
ingly  with  the  fact  that  a  mouthful  of  peas  is 
not  nearly  as  hearty  as  a  mouthful  of  corn. 

Tomatoes  are  carried  extensively,  but 
are  very  bulky  and  heavy  for  what  you 
get  out  of  them. 

Canned  Fruit  is  sheer  mad  luxury.  A 
handful  of  the  dried  article  would  equal 
a  half-dozen  cans. 

Salmon.  A  pleasant  and  compact  varia- 
tion on  ordinary  fare.  It  can  be  eaten 
cold,  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  or  can  be 
fried  or  baked. 

Picnic  Stuff,  such  as  potted  chicken, 
deviled  ham  and  the  rest  of  it,  are  abomi- 
nations. 

Corned  Beef  is  fair. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AS  ice-yacht  racing  has  generally  been 
between  the  best  and  largest  yachts 
of  the  different  clubs,  and  as  during  recent 
years  1>he  courses  for  the  same  have  been 
accurately  surveyed,  and  as  in  nearly  all 
cases  these  races  have  been  sailed  over 
windward  and  leeward  courses  and  not 
with  beam  winds  or  triangular  racing,  it  is 
possible  to  gauge  the  average  speed  of  ice- 
yachts  under  such  conditions.  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  very  high  speed  attained.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that,  given  an 
absolutely  smooth  surface  of  ice  of  suffi- 
cient area  and  extent,  and  a  wind  of  the 
proper  velocity,  an  almost  unlimited  speed 
might  result.  I  see  no  reason  why  under 
such  conditions,  an  ice-yacht  could  not  be 
driven  at  the  rate  of  ioo  miles  an  hour. 
But  sailing  on  the  Hudson  River,  whose 
average  width  is  not  over  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  necessitates  keeping  a  course  clear 
of  each  bank,  which  means  that  much  loss 
of  speed  occurs,  as  the  yacht  is  not  enabled 
to  hold  her  course  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time. 

Another  element  that  knocks  down  the 
time  in  sailing  these  races  is  the  slowing  up 
for  rounding  the  leeward  buoy,  and  where 
this  has  to  be  done  several  times  it  naturally 
lengthens  out  the  time  made  in  the  races. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  in  sailing  a  race 
of  20  miles,  in  which  the  buoys  are  from 
2  to  2 1  miles  apart,  and  where  you  have  to 
sail  four  or  five  times  over  the  course,  the 
actual  distance  the  boat  traverses  will  be 
31.38  miles,  instead  of  20. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  from  a  brief 
inspection  of  these  tables,  that  over  the 
Hudson  River  courses,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  are  always  true  courses  to  windward 
and  leeward,  the  average  rate  per  mile  is 
about  1  minute  and  55  seconds. 

Now,  of  course,  with  a  beam  wind,  a 
much  faster  time  could  be  made,  for  it  has 
been  proven  that  sailing  under  these  con- 
ditions over  a  course  one  mile  long,  accu- 
rately surveyed,  yachts  will  travel  the  mile 
under  a  minute. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  laid  off  such  a 
course,  and  with  several  yachts  that  are 
very  much  inferior  in  speed  to  those  exist- 
ing to-day,  and  much  smaller  in  size,  sailed 
repeatedly  over  a  measured  mile,  when  the 
average  speed  for  at  least  ten  trials  was  a 
mile  in  59  seconds.  However,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  speed  of  an  ice-yacht, 
neither  is  there  any  doubt  that  they  can 
and  do  sail  faster  than  the  wind. 

The  friction  of  the  runners  on  smooth 
even  ice  is  comparatively  small  and  hardly 


need  be  taken  into  account.  The  resist- 
ance, though,  due  to  windage  at  these  high 
velocities  from  spars,  halyards,  shrouds  and 
other  parts,  is  no  doubt  very  high.  It  is 
probable  then  that  this  is  nearly  the  entire 
resistance  the  ice-yacht  has  to  contend  with, 
and  it  is  also  probable  that  this  resistance 
is  proportional  to  the  driving  power. 

Many  people  have  asked:  "Does  not  an 
ice-yacht  sail  very  close  to  the  wind?" 
Well,  yes;  she  will  sail  very  close  to  the 
wind,  but  under  those  conditions  she  is  not 
sailing  fast.  The  closest  that  an  ice-yacht 
will  sail  is  within  30  degrees  or  2§  points, 
but  that  is  not  the  best  course  to  sail  in 
order  to  reach  the  farthest  point  to  wind- 
ward. Another  yacht  sailing  very  much 
further  off  the  wind,  or  say  somewhere 
about  five  points,  would,  if  they  both 
started  together,  attain  the  windward 
mark  almost  twice  as  soon  as  the  one  that 
was  sailing  so  much  closer  to  the  wind.  In 
other  words,  she  makes  up  in  speed  what 
she  lost  in  pointing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  yacht  sailing 
about  five  points  from  the  wind  advances 
to  windward  at  the  rate  of  half  the  velocity 
of  the  wind,  while  her  speed  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  wind.  However,  some  of  these 
points  will  be  referred  to  again  when  a 
description  is  given  of  how  to  sail  an  ice- 
yacht. 

Many  persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
sport,  and  reading  exaggerated  accounts  of 
accidents  in  the  papers,  have  supposed  that 
ice-yachting  is  a  highly  dangerous  one. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  to  be  singu- 
larly free  from  danger.  There  have  been 
comparatively  few  serious  accidents;  the 
men  who  sail  have  considerable  experience, 
and  the  yacht  being,  as  a  rule,  under  such 
marvelous  control  there  is  little  liability  of 
injury,  unless  the  helmsman  is  grossly 
careless  or  incompetent. 

We  have  had  a  few  legs  broken  and  a  few 
abraded  knees  from  being  thrown  out  on 
the  ice,  but  beyond  this  and  occasional 
duckings  in  very  cold  water,  nothing  serious 
has  occurred.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
bystanders  and  people  skating  on  the  ice 
are  being  educated  up  to  the  point  that  the 
safest  thing  for  them  to  do  when  they  see 
an  ice-yacht  approaching  is  to  remain  per- 
fectly still,  in  order  to  give  the  helmsman 
an  opportunity  to  decide  what  course  to 
steer. 

Advice  is  cheap,  they  say,  but  I  can  well 
remember  a  certain  ten  minutes  in  a  large 
ice-yacht  during  which  I  had  advice  of  the 
strongest  kind  and  in  the  most  emphatic 
language  from  the   late   Jacob  Buckhout 
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I  think  that  I  learned  more  during  those 
ten  minutes  than  I  had  in  years  of  sailing. 
Advice,  of  course,  must  be  of  the  right 
kind,  and  it  should  come  from  a  professor 
in  the  art. 

Many  men  I  have  known  can  sail  an  ice- 
yacht  passably  well.  Some  of  them  are 
excellent  helmsmen  when  it  comes  to  a 
racing  or  cruising  yacht  on  water,  but 
somehow  or  other  they  do  not  seem  to  get 
the  knack  of  sailing  an  ice-yacht  properly. 
Now,  why  should  it  be  difficult  to  learn  to 
sail  the  latter  if  you  understand  sailing  the 
former?  Well,  the  difficulty  lies  in  this 
fact,  that  the  whole  secret  consists  in  sailing 
her  to  leeward.  Anybody  at  all  conversant 
with  helmsmanship  as  applied  to  water 
sailing,  can  get  on  an  ice-yacht  for  the  first 
time  and  sail  her  to  windward. 

A  hearty  laugh  has  arisen  from  teasing 
some  novice  into  taking  out  a  small  ice- 
yacht.  We  say  the  wind  is  not  too  strong, 
and  that  it  is  from  the  north,  and  he  is  told 
to  get  aboard  and  sail  up  the  river  for  a 
mile  or  so  and  then  turn  around  and  come 
back.  We  tell  him,  with  absolute  truth, 
that  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  sailing. 
We  remark  casually  that  perhaps  he  won't 
come  back  so  very  fast,  but  he  will  get  up 
there  all  right;  and  true  enough  he  will. 
He  will  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  going  up 
to  windward,  and  this  naturally  gives  him 
confidence,  and  he  says  to  himself:  "This 
is  very  easy;  anybody  can  sail  an  ice- 
yacht." 

He  reaches  the  place  where  he  should 
turn  around  and  come  back  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends,  who  are 
awaiting  with  much  pleasure  his  return. 
Up  goes  his  helm,  and  immediately  the 
boat  he  thought  was  so  easy  to  sail,  starts 
off  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed,  and  he  begins 
to  lose  a  little  confidence.  His  first  impulse 
is  to  stop,  especially  as  he  sees  himself 
rapidly  approaching  the  opposite  shore. 
He  luffs  up  into  the  wind,  but  as  she  does 
not  stop,  he  goes  on  the  other  tack  He 
gets  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
says,  "I  will  just  turn  and  come  back,"  so 
he  pays  her  off  again,  when  the  same  per- 
formance recurs.  She  immediately  de- 
velops a  high  rate  of  speed;  he  is  running 
toward  the  other  shore  much  too  fast  for 
pleasure,  and  now  he  says  to  himself,  "I 
will  just  sail  her  easy  and  then  try  to  throw 
her  right  off." 

So  by  this  time,  having  gone  far  beyond 
the  point  at  which  he  desired  to  turn 
around,  he  starts  very  slowly.  We  will 
say  he  succeeds  in  getting  his  yacht  before 
the  wind,  but  the  chances  are  the  action 
was  so  sudden  that  she  has  not  only  gone 
off  before  the  wind,  but  she  has  come  right 
around  back  on  the  wind  again,  with  a  very 
strong  probability  that  the  unfortunate 
tyro  has  parted  company  with  his  craft. 
Let  us  assume  that  he  has  done  so  and  that  he 
regains  his  charge  with  perhaps  a  somewhat 
diminished  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of 
sailing.      Things  don't  look  quite  so  easy  as 


they  did.  He  begins  to  think:  "Well,  I 
will  try  this  again,  but  one  thing  is  sure, 
and  that  is,  I  must  stay  aboard."  So, 
starting  again  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  wear  off  before  the  wind 
(during  which  he  is  perhaps  now  double 
the  distance  from  home),  he  does  succeed 
in  getting  his  boat  directly  before  the  wind, 
but  he  finds  that  she  hardly  moves.  He 
sees  other  yachts  with  laughing  occupants 
sailing  in  circles  all  around  him,  traveling 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  off  the  wind  and  on 
the  wind,  and  he  endeavors  to  imitate  their 
example. 

One  minute  he  is  tearing  along  40  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  next  minute  is  not  sailing 
at  all,  until  finally  we  see  him  strip  off  his 
coat,  get  down  to  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  with 
perspiration  rolling  down  his  face,  igno- 
miniously  push  his  yacht  toward  home, 
where  he  knows  he  is  sure  to  meet  his  jeer- 
ing and  smiling  friends. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  at  all 
It  has  happened  repeatedly,  and  that  is 
why,  although  almost  any  one  can  sail  to 
windward,  sailing  before  the  wind  requires 
a  special  education.  Let  us  see  if  I  can 
make  this  plain.  In  the  first  place  an  ice- 
yacht  always  has  her  sails  trimmed  flat, 
very  flat,  under  the  conditions  of  an  aver- 
age moderate  breeze  blowing  up  or  down 
the  course  desired  to  be  sailed  over.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  gales  of  wind.  What  I 
mean  is  a  wind  of  such  strength  as  lends 
itself  to  sailing  for  pleasure.  Heavy  beam 
winds  or  westerly  gales  will  be  mentioned 
later  on. 

The  trend  of  the  Hudson  River  (where 
most  of  our  sailing  is  done)  is  practically 
north  and  south,  and  therefore  northerly 
or  southerly  breezes  are  the  best,  since  they 
give  true  windward  and  leeward  work. 
Now,  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  sails  should 
be  trimmed  so  close,  or  why,  in  going  free, 
the  mainsail  should  not  be  slacked  off,  as  is 
the  case  in  water  sailing. 

Without  going  into  a  mathematical 
demonstration  I  will  explain  why.  It  can 
be  easily  understood  that  if,  when  running 
before  the  wind,  the  mainsail  were  slacked 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  speed  of  the  yacht  to  leeward 
would  not  be  greater  than  the  wind.  But 
we  do  know  that  an  ice-yacht  can  travel 
faster  than  the  wind,  and  we  do  know  that 
in  order  to  reach  a  given  point  to  leeward  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  angle  of  the  boat 
and  the  angle  of  her  sails  with  the  wind 
must  be  150  degrees,  or,  in  other  words, 
about  thirteen  points  from  the  wind;  and 
that  under  these  conditions  the  advance 
to  leeward  would  be  one  and  one-half  times 
that  of  the  wind  itself.  Therefore,  it  is 
plain  that  to  make  that  angle  good  the 
sails  must  be  trimmed  flat  aboard. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  actual  sailing 
may  make  things  clear.  We  will  start  to 
windward — and  let  me  say  here  that  boats 
seldom  carry  more  than  two  persons,  the 
helmsman  and  one  man  for  a  crew,  or  a 
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friend  as  a  passenger.  'The  common  cus- 
tom is  for  the  helmsman  to  sit  on  the  left 
side  of  the  cockpit,  so  that  his  right  hand  is 
free  to  use  the  tiller  and  the  left  to  grasp  a 
rail  or  some  other  convenient  point  on  the 
cockpit.  We  will  assume  that  the  helms- 
man is  alone.  We  will  also  assume  that 
this  is  a  jib  and  mainsail  yacht  of  moderate 
size,  that  the  wind  is  north,  and  that  he  is 
going  to  sail  a  few  miles  up  the  river  to 
windward  and  return  back  to  the  point 
from  which  he  started. 

In  approaching  his  yacht  from  the  port 
side  he  should  find  the  point  of  the  tiller 
reaching  out  transversely  across  the  stern. 
Taking  hold  of  the  tiller  in  his  right  hand, 
he  moves  it  amidships.  Then  he  trims  his 
sails;  it  is  understood  that  the  boat  is  lying 
head  to  wind.  The  mainsail  being  trimmed 
down  to  the  proper  limit,  he  reaches  for  the 
jib  sheet,  which  leads  to  a  convenient  point 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  cockpit.  This  is 
trimmed  in  and  belayed  on  its  cleat.  The 
yacht  is  now  ready  to  start  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that,  having  been  in  one  position 
for  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  her 
runners  have  imbedded  themselves  in  the 
ice. 

It  will  be  necessary  then  to  exert  some 
little  force  to  "get  her  out  of  her  tracks," 
as  we  say.  This  is  done  either  by  some 
person  on  the  ice  starting  her  ahead  by 
shoving  against  the  rigging,  or  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  helm  and  prying  on  the 
end  of  the  main-boom.  She  is  twisted 
around  so  that  she  catches  the  wind 
slightly  on  the  port  or  starboard  side;  then 
straightening  the  tiller  again,  a  very  slight 
push  on  the  part  of  the  helmsman  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  start  the  yacht. 

Keeping  the  right  hand  on  the  tiller  and 
the  left  on  the  rail  of  the  cockpit,  and 
running  alongside  till  the  yacht  attains 
sufficient  momentum,  the  helmsman  jumps 
in  and  immediately  fills  off  on  the  desired 
tack.  Now  keeping  the  yacht  a  good  full, 
he  finds  that  he  can  maintain  an  even  rate 
of  speed.  Again,  without  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  he  should  sail  her  about 
five  points  off  the  wind.  Should  he  be 
approaching  poor  or  rough  ice  and  it  is 
desirable  to  move  more  slowly,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  luff  or  bring  the  yacht  closer 
to  the  wind,  when  speed  will  immediately 
decrease  and  she  can  be  moved  at  any 
wished-for  rate  of  speed. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  on  this  point  of 
sailing,  for  all  the  helmsman  has  to  do  is  to 
keep  his  yacht  moving,  and  if  he  keeps  her 
further  off  from  the  wind  than  five  points 
he  will  be  tearing  along  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  but  will  not  be  getting  to  windward 
as  he  would  if  he  were  sailing  at  the  proper 
angle.  If  he  keeps  her  closer  than  five 
points  he  will  be  sailing  much  more  slowly. 

Now  he  has  reached  his  limits  to  the 
northward  and  wishes  to  return.  We  will 
say  that  he  has  a  buoy  there  to  round,  and 
is  approaching  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
must  round  it  from  east  to  west,  which 


necessitates  his  leaving  it  on  the  port  hand. 
He  will  therefore  come  for  it  on  the  star- 
board tack  and  will,  if  he  is  racing,  endeavor 
to  approach  the  buoy  in  such  a  way  that 
his  speed  will  not  be  very  great  just  at  the 
point  of  rounding  and  wearing  away.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  should  he  endeavor  to 
wear  away  when  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
speed  it  is  probable  that  he  would  then  be 
traveling  with  more  or  less  of  a  beam  wind 
and  the  yacht  might  not  respond  to  the 
helm.  In  other  words,  she  would  either 
travel  faster  and  luff  up,  or  the  pressure 
would  be  so  great  that  the  windward 
runner  would  be  lifted  high  in  the  air  and 
the  yacht  refuse  to  wear  off. 

Now,  there  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  note, 
and  drawn  from  experience,  which  is,  to 
catch  just  the  right  time  in  wearing  off,  and 
if  the  speed  is  moderate  and  the  yacht  rea- 
sonably well  balanced  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  off  before  the  wind,  and 
that,  too,  without  undue  strain  or  discom- 
fort. We  will  take  for  granted  that  the 
speed  having  been  properly  diminished,  the 
yacht  is  put  off  before  the  wind  gently  and 
easily,  and  then  she  assumes  the  position 
immediately  after  rounding  the  buoy  of 
what  would  correspond  to  a  sailing  vessel's 
starboard  jibe,  only  that  instead  of  the 
main  sheet  being  slacked  off  the  mainsail 
and  jib  are  both  flat  aboard.  In  thus  wear- 
ing off,  the  yacht  receives  increased  mo- 
mentum, and  the  helmsman,  instead  of 
immediately  heading  due  south  (the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  wishes  to  go),  should  allow 
this  momentum  to  increase  to  what  he 
considers  its  maximum  point.  He  knows, 
or  has  been  told,  that  in  sailing  free  the 
most  rapid  progress  to  leeward  would  be 
somewhere  about  thirteen  points  off  the 
wind,  and  he  endeavors  to  accommodate 
the  position  of  the  yacht  to  that  angle. 
Assuming  that  the  buoy  which  he  turned 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  after  he  has  rounded  and  gone 
off  on  the  starboard  jibe  he  will  be  heading 
somewhere  about  southwest,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two  he  will  approach  the  western 
shore  of  the  river. 

Now  he  wants  to  go  down  the  river,  or  to 
travel  south;  he  does  not  wish  to  return 
and  go  north.  Of  course  he  could  luff  up 
and  go  off  on  the  port  tack  and  then  go  free 
again  on  the  port  jibe,  but  this  is  not  what 
he  does.  The  proper  thing  (as  soon  as  the 
yacht  has  approached  near  enough  to  the 
shore)  is  to  put  the  helm  up  gently,  and 
with  a  long,  easy  sweep  the  direction  is 
changed  gradually  from  the  course  he  has 
been  sailing  around  by  south  to  a  south- 
easterly course.  If  properly  carried  out 
the  act  of  jibing  will  hardly  be  felt.  When 
the  boat  is  traveling  on  her  new  course, 
should  the  helmsman  notice  a  decrease  of 
speed,  he  must  luff  and  continue  to  luff 
until  she  is  traveling  at  what  he  thinks  is 
her  maximum  speed,  and  then,  and  then 
only,  is  he  to  keep  away,  when  he  will  find 
that  the  yacht  is  still  going  at  a  high  rate  of 
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speed.  In  fact,  the  yacht  can  often  be  run 
on  a  course  nearly  south  from  either  jibe 
when  sufficient  momentum  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  manner  indicated,  but  the 
instant  it  is  felt  speed  is  being  sensibly 
decreased,  he  should  turn  back  toward  the 
wind.  It  is  immaterial  on  which  jibe 
this  is  done.  Small  yachts  (and  large  ones, 
too,  for  that  matter) ,  dead  before  the  wind, 
running  at  a  very  high  speed,  are  often 
difficult  to  steer,  especially  if  the  surface 
of  the  ice  is  at  all  uneven.  This  is  owing  to 
two  things:  (i)  the  tendency  of  the  boat 
to  "pitch  pole,"  (2)  the  rolling  motion 
which  is  set  up  in  the  cockpit.  In  the 
former  case  the  rudder  is  lifted,  in  the 
latter  it  is  jerked  sideways.  In  trying  to 
counteract  these  successive  impulses  it 
frequently  results  that  the  yacht  suddenly 
whirls  around.  Should  this  occur  hold  on, 
and  hold  on  hard.  Many  a  race  has  been 
lost  by  this  mishap,  or  a  refusal  to  wear  off 
and  run  free.  Sometimes,  though,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  when  running  to 
reverse  suddenly  or  stop.  For  instance,  I 
was  once  driving  off  before  the  wind  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed,  with  one  of  my 
large  yachts,  the  Blitzen.  I  supposed  I  had 
good  ice  before  me  and  a  clear  course.  The 
wind  was  blowing  fresh  from  the  north,  and 
the  yacht  was  sailing  south,  or  down  the 
river.  Glancing  up  I  discovered  to  my 
dismay  open  water  directly  ahead.  I  saw 
this  was  not  a  crack  that  could  be  jumped, 
but  just  good  plain  old  Hudson  River. 

There  was  no  time  to  dodge  it  at  the 
speed  Blitzen  was  making.  I  knew  it  was 
stop  or  swim.  The  latter  might  be  neces- 
sary in  either  case,  but  I  gave  it  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  put  my  helm  down,  as  I 
thought  I  had  a  trifle  more  room  that  way. 
At  the  same  instant  I  threw  my  right  leg 
over  the  tiller  to  assist  in  holding  it  in  place. 
Gripping  the  hand  rail  hard  with  my  left 
hand,  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  I  shut  both 
eyes.  I  heard  a  great  crunching  and  grind- 
ing, and  felt  the  cushions  slide  out  from 
under  me.  I  appreciated  the  fact  that 
some  mighty  force  was  at  work  trying  to 
stand  me  on  my  head  and  tear  me  out  of 
the  cockpit,  and  that  this  took  place  twice. 
I  then  concluded  it  was  time  to  open  up  and 
look  about  to  see  what  the  damage  was,  and 
none  too  soon  either.  The  yacht  had  gone 
around  with  tremendous  velocity  twice  in  a 
circle  almost  in  her  own  length.  She  then 
stopped  head  to  wind  and  immediately 
began  to  slip  rapidly,  stern  first,  toward  the 
open  water.  A  slight  change  of  the  helm 
(throwing  the  stern  up  to  windward),  the 
sails  filled  and  a  proper  distance  was 
quickly  gained  from  the  hole. 

Some  spectators  near  the  shore  who  were 
watching  my  erratic  gyrations  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  rather  a  pretty  sight; 
the  flying  yacht  dimly  seen  through  a  mist 
of  sparkling  crystals  which  were  torn  from 
the  ice  by  the  grinding  runners,  and  the 
crimson  cushions  flying  high  in  the  air. 
They   unfeelingly   remarked   that   it   only 


needed  an  aerial  flight  on  the  skipper's  part 
to  have  made  the  scene  complete.  It 
speaks  well  for  rigging  and  construction 
that  everything  held,  and  the  only  things 
which  parted  were  the  straps  holding  down 
the  cushions  in  the  cockpit. 

However,  to  return  to  the  sailing,  the 
yacht  is  now,  we  will  suppose,  going  nicely 
to  leeward  and  approaching  the  buoy  or 
mark  to  be  turned  before  coming  back  on 
the  wind.  This  is  the  time  to  do  a  little 
ciphering  and  to  maneuver  so  as  to  get  the 
yacht  on  the  right  jibe  (the  buoy  is  to  be 
turned  from  east  to  west,  and  therefore 
must  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand),  and 
to  deaden  her  way,  so  that  in  rounding  she 
will  come  up  easily  and  not  slide  off  to  lee- 
ward and  strain  things,  as  would  certainly 
be  the  case  if  great  speed  were  maintained 
right  up  to  the  mark.  In  racing,  of  course, 
if  one  is  behind  in  this  leeward  sailing,  the 
yacht  must  be  driven  right  up  to  the  limit 
and  trust  to  luck  to  get  around  safely,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  she  does  not  get 
out  of  control  or  whirl  around  into  the 
mark.  Another  thing  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  is,  too  sudden  a  turn  very 
often  results  in  the  boat  shooting  up  into 
the  wind  and  stopping. 

Suppose  now,  instead  of  rounding  marks, 
etc.,  one  is  out  sailing  for  pleasure,  on  a 
little  visit  to  a  neighboring  boathouse, 
where  some  ice-yacht  chat  can  be  indulged 
in.  First,  we  will  run  up  to  windward  to 
such  a  place  and  stop;  then,  when  all  the 
gossip  has  been  heard,  we  will  run  back  to 
leeward  to  our  home  anchorage.  Starting 
as  before,  we  beat  up  at  a  speed  to  suit, 
perhaps  having  a  friendly  brush  or  two 
with  some  ambitious  craft  on  the  way.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  place  we  are  approach- 
ing, and  where  a  stop  is  to  be  made,  is  one 
of  the  club  stations,  and  that  a  dozen  ice- 
yachts  are  anchored  on  the  river  off  the 
clubhouse,  and  also  that  another  lot  are 
sailing  about  in  close  proximity.  To  still 
further  bring  out  a  very  prevalent  state  of 
affairs,  add  a  number  of  people  of  all  ages 
skating  or  standing  about  watching  the 
pretty  scene. 

You  will  say  this  is  no  place  for  a  novice 
to  come  tearing  up  to  on  an  ice-yacht 
traveling  thirty  miles  an  hour  or  more. 
No,  it  is  not,  and  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
novice  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  stop  a  good 
distance  off,  before  this  confusing  crowd  of 
people  and  boats  is  encountered.  But  how 
is  he  going  to  stop?  It  is  very  easy,  but 
not  always  to  be  learned  at  the  first  trial  or 
two;  so  if  he  finds  he  cannot  stop  and  is 
getting  nervous  at  his  close  approach,  at 
least  he  can  go  on  sailing,  and  this  he 
should  do  until  he  reaches  a  point  beyond 
and  above  all  the  people  and  boats.  Then 
he  may  try  to  bring  the  yacht  to  rest. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  that  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  our  novice  to  do 
was  to  place  his  helm  amidships  and  steer 
the  boat  up  into  the  wind's  eye  and  hold 
her  head  to  wind  until  all  momentum  had 
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ceased.  Then  he  should  get  out  on  the  ice, 
loosen  the  jib  sheet,  draw  the  tiller  back 
until  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  wind,  or  the 
fori'  and  aft  line  of  the  center  timber,  when 
the  rudder  will  be  what  is  called  across  the 
yacht,  and  prevent  its  moving  forward  or 
backward. 

vShould  the  wind  be  squally  and  fre- 
quently shifting  several  points,  it  will  be 
wise  to  lower  the  jib  and  slack  off  the 
main  sheet  a  bit,  so  that  if  by  reason  of 
shifts  of  wind  the  mainsail  fills,  the  stern 
of  the  yacht  simply  swings  on  a  circle  until 
the  mainsail  shakes,  and  it  will  keep  this 
up  indefinitely.  Should,  however  the  jib 
have  been  left  hoisted,  even  if  the  sheet 
were  free,  its  slatting  about  is  very  liable 
to  cause  it  to  foul,  and  then  if  a  hard  puff 
were  to  fill  the  sails  the  yacht  is  pretty 
sure  to  move  ahead,  when  the  rudder  tails 
out  behind,  and  a  runaway  and  perhaps  a 
wreck  is  the  result. 

So  much  for  the  novice.  He  is  not  to 
take  any  chances,  and  he  must  bring  to 
before  he  reaches  a  crowded  anchorage  or 
go  by  until  he  is  quite  alone.  Let  us  sup- 
pose he  has  gone  well  up  to  windward  be- 
fore he  has  managed  to  stop,  and  that  he 
has  gone  so  far  that  it  seems  a  hardship  to 
walk  or  drift  back.  Of  course  if  the  place 
where  he  had  brought  up  was  dead  to 
windward,  the  breeze  true  and  strong  and 
he  has  a  very  cautious  disposition,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  would  be 
to  put  the  tiller  amidships  and  let  the  yacht 
drift  stern  first  before  the  wind,  then,  when 
he  wished  to  stop  her,  he  must  jump  out 
quickly  and  jerk  the  tiller  directly  across, 
holding  it  there.  This  would  bring  the 
sharp  shoe  of  the  rudder  in  opposition  to 
the  line  of  motion,  and  by  its  grinding  over 
the  ice  would  act  as  a  brake,  bringing  the 
yacht  to  rest.  It  is  not  very  neat,  requires 
some  practice,  and  if  repeated  frequently 
would  dull  the  fine  cutting  V  edge  of  the 
rudder. 

One  can  stop  in  this  way,  too,  in  going  to 
windward,  provided  the  yacht  is  head  to 
wind  and  traveling  at  a  low  rate  of  speed; 
but  the  writer  does  not  recommend  this 
method  and  seldom  uses  it,  neither  does  he 
see  many  good  helmsmen  grinding  off  and 
dulling  their  rudders. 

Now  our  novice  is  not  going  to  drift  back, 
but  having  summoned  up  his  courage,  and 
remembering  all  that  he  was  told  about 
approaching  an  anchorage  to  leeward,  he 
determines  to  sail  back  and  get  somewhere 
near  the  point  he  wishes  to  reach.  He 
therefore  gets  way  on  the  yacht,  and 
wearing  off  on  either  jibe,  runs  down  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed  well  to  leeward  of 
everything  and  everybody  Having  more 
confidence  he  rounds  to  and  stops  head  to 
wind,  when  if  he  finds  he  is  still  too  far 
away  a  few  short  tacks  taken  slowly  will 
enable  him  to  get  up  as  close  as  he  pleases 
to  the  desired  point,  and  here  he  will,  if  he 
is  wise,  stop  his  yacht  to  leeward  of  every- 
thing. 


So  much  for  the  elementary.  What  will 
the  skilled  ice-yachtsman  do?  Nothing 
very  different,  except  in  degree.  He  will 
have  more  dash  and  confidence,  and  per- 
haps like  to  show  off  a  trifle  and  let  people 
see  what  control  he  has  over  the  graceful 
machine  he  is  guiding  so  skillfully.  If  he  is 
beating  up  to  a  crowded  anchorage  he  lets 
his  yacht  travel  right  along  and  picks  out 
just  the  one  little  spot  where  he  means  to 
finally  anchor,  or  place  himself.  Perhaps 
it  is  right  in  amongst  all  the  others,  and 
there  is  just  room  for  him  to  squeeze  in. 
To  the  onlooker  it  seems  silly  and  danger- 
ous, but  our  helmsman  is  keeping  a  bright 
lookout,  and  knows  to  a  hair  what  he  can 
do.  Luffing  up  at  the  right  time,  he  shoots 
up  to  the  desired  place  with  his  yacht  al-. 
most  at  a  standstill;  then,  keeping  his  tiller 
amidships  (that  is  in  a  fore  and  aft  line), 
and  resting  his  right  knee  on  the  side  of  the 
cockpit,  he  digs  his  sharply  spiked  left  heel 
into  the  ice,  and  holding  back  hard  with 
the  left  hand  brings  the  yacht  to  rest. 
But  perhaps  with  all  his  skill  he  has  over- 
done things,  and  finds  he  has  more  way  on 
than  he  supposed.  Perhaps  another  boat 
is  just  getting  under  way,  or  the  ubiquitous 
small  boy  and  sled  shoot  out  across  his 
path.  Here  the  advantage  I  have  de- 
scribed as  to  the  helmsman's  position  be- 
comes apparent.  He  is  ready  for  instant 
action.  His  hand  is  grasping  the  tiller,  his 
body  is  practically  in  the  cockpit,  and  all 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  pull  up  his  left  leg 
and  follow  out  that  good  old  precept: 
"Act  as  judgment  says  is  proper,  port  or 
starboard,  back  or  stop  her."  An  old  hand 
under  these  circumstances  will  simply 
throw  off  on  either  tack,  depending  upon 
the  room  he  has,  and,  wearing  off,  bring  his 
yacht  right  around,  describing  a  complete 
circle.  This  operation  he  repeats  if  neces- 
sary. 

Having  now  given  a  few  hints  about 
sailing  in  moderate,  steady  winds,  taking 
for  granted  the  beginner  has  learned  plain 
sailing  and  has  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  boat,  let  us  examine  a  rather  familiar 
condition  of  winter  sailing.  To  make  this 
clear  a  brief  description  of  the  ice  surface 
becomes  important,  for  alas!  one  does  not 
always  have  ideal  ice  to  sail  over,  or,  having 
it,  is  there  always  wind.  The  Hudson  in  a 
freezing  mood  is  capricious,  and  often  in 
early  winter  will  present  us  with  four  or  five 
miles  of  beautiful  ice,  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  and  then,  owing  perhaps  to  a  slight 
bend  in  its  course,  or  to  the  drifting  down 
of  some  broken-up  ice  fields  which  have 
become  jammed  and  frozen  fast,  we  may 
be  cut  off  for  a  mile  or  more  by  execra- 
ble ice,  the  surface  of  which  is  amass  of  jag- 
ged hummocks,  some  of  them  several  feet 
in  height  and  running  either  in  ridges 
from  shore  to  shore,  or  scattered  about 
in  great  uneven  masses,  or  both.  Inter- 
spersed amidst  all  these  Arctic  conditions 
will  be  found  patches  and  lanes  of  more  or 
less  smooth  ice.      Now,  no  ice-yachtsman 
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worthy  of  the  name  ever  hesitates  at 
trouble  or  work  if  sailing  is  to  be  had  any- 
where near  him.  He  sees  with  envy  his 
friends  above  or  below  him  having  the 
time  of  their  lives  (and  a  good  day's  ice- 
yachting  is  always  the  time  of  one's  life). 
So  up  go  the  sails  on  "old  trusty,"  and  a 
try  is  made  to  sail  over  the  intervening 
rough  ice.  It  takes  sometimes  a  lot  of 
time,  skill  and  patience,  with  a  frequent 
use  of  a  sharp  steel  chisel  bar  to  cut  a 
passage  through  some  of  the  ridges.  If 
these  are  too  wide  and  too  rough  the  boat 
is  shoved  by  hand,  or  if  the  ice  is  strong 
enough  very  often  a  pair  of  horses  and 
a  tow  rope  are  requisitioned,  until  all 
obstacles  are  surmounted. 

If  cracks  have  to  be  passed  (cracks  come 
from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  or  from 
the  expansion  of  the  ice)  two  timbers  must 
be  laid  in  position,  spanning  the  opening, 
and  then  the  boat  shoved  over.  Here  it 
may  be  asked:  "Why  does  not  the  stern 
drop  in  after  the  runners  have  passed  over 
on  the  firm  ice?"  Because  there  is  a  tri- 
angular or  wedge-shaped  contrivance  just 
ahead  of  the  forward  point  of  the  rudder. 
This  is  called  a  jumper.  It  acts  as  an  in- 
clined plane,  its  bottom  striking  the  edge 
of  the  crack  before  the  rudder,  and  as  the 
yacht  moves  forward  the  jumper  raises  it 
aft,  and  so  prevents  the  rudder  from  catch- 
ing or  running  its  nose  under  the  ice.  It 
is  also  a  good  thing  for  rough  ice,  often  pre- 
venting the  tiller  from  being  wrenched  out 
of  one's  hands.  No  ice-yacht  should  ever 
sail  (at  all  events  not  on  the  Hudson 
River)  without  being  equipped  with  one 
of  these  jumpers. 

Having  constructed  a  passage  through 
the  rough  ice  fields,  and  having  en- 
joyed the  reward  of  a  grand  day's  sailing, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  return  to  our  home 
anchorage.  Right  here  is  where  a  novice 
would  come  to  grief,  probably  wrecking  his 
yacht  at  the  first  barrier,  and  picking  his 
bruised  body  out  of  the  debris,  would  con- 
clude he  had  something  still  to  learn.  It 
takes  a  good  hand  at  the  tiller  to  navigate 
under  these  conditions,  stopping,  twisting, 
turning,  now  on  one  side  of  the  river  and 
now  on  the  other,  often  sailing  backwards 
to  make  a  fresh  start  or  to  get  one's  yacht 
in  the  right  position  for  passing  through  a 
place  that  is  just  wide  enough  to  clear  the 
runners;  not  to  get  going  too  fast,  or  if 
that  occurs,  as  it  often  does,  to  be  able  to 
reduce  speed  and  dodge  about  on  a  surface 
of  only  a  few  hundred  square  feet.  All  this 
is  pretty  trying,  even  to  an  old  hand;  and 
he  gets  caught  sometimes  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  where  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
hold  up  and  charge  the  obstruction  as 
squarely  as  possible.  It  is  astonishing  over 
what  apparently  hopeless  places  these  ice- 
yachts  will  sail,  forcing  a  way,  knocking 
aside  and  smashing  up  huge  blocks  of  ice  in 
the  performance 

Westerly  gales  are,  however,  the  most 
trying  to  an  ice-yachtsman's  temper,  and 


the  sailor  requires  much  skill  in  keeping  his 
yacht  moving  in  a  straight  course.  The 
high  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
Hudson  on  its  west  bank  breaks  up  a  fresh 
westerly  wind  into  a  succession  of  calms 
and  very  strong  puffs,  the  latter  often 
circular  in  their  action,  varying  five  or  six 
points.  At  one  instant  the  yacht  is  tearing 
along  at  a  really  terrific  speed  under  too 
much  canvas,  and  at  the  next  a  flat  calm 
prevails.  Here  one  must  first  try  to  reef 
down  to  what  is  right  for  the  average 
strength  of  the  wind,  and  next  to  adjust 
the  sheets  by  slacking  them  sufficiently,  so 
as  to  sail  through  the  squalls  and  keep 
moving  all  the  time.  Very  often  the  calm 
streaks  may  be  sailed  through  and  the 
yacht  be  carried  along  from  puff  to  puff. 

The  Hudson  River  clubs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hyde  Park  never  race  under  these  con- 
ditions if  they  can  avoid  doing  so,  as  they 
consider  a  beam  wind  for  both  legs  of  the 
course  not  only  does  not  test  the  merits  of 
the  yachts,  but  gives  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  dangerous  collisions  to  take 
place  when  they  are  passing  each  other. 

It  is  impossible  at  times  to  prevent  a 
sudden  sharp  luff  into  the  wind  during 
squalls,  when  a  yacht  is  liable  to  rear  up; 
that  is,  the  windward  runner  is  lifted  high 
into  the  air  and  the  yacht  runs  along  fre- 
quently without  minding  her  rudder. 
Some  yachts,  though,  when  nicely  balanced 
(even  though  they  are  reared  up),  can  be 
steered  under  these  conditions,  and  when 
the  trick  is  learned,  one  can  raise  and  lower 
the  windward  runner  at  will,  dropping  it 
down  so  gently  that  no  jar  at  all  is  felt. 
Others  again  come  down  very  often  with 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  runner  plank 
in  two. 

It  may  be  asked:  "Why  do  not  the 
yachts  upset  or  blow  over  when  their  wind- 
ward runners  are  high  in  the  air  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  ice?"  They  do  some- 
times; but  if  a  yacht  has  good  way  on  it 
goes  over  so  far,  and  then  the  end  of  the 
main  boom  bears  on  the  ice  and  prevents 
its  capsizing.  But  should  the  yacht  slow 
up  by  reason  of  running  into  either  shell 
ice  or  soft  spots,  the  chances  are  that  over 
she  goes  until  the  end  of  the  mast  strikes 
the  ice.  However,  she  is  easily  righted  and 
if  nothing  has  been  broken  is  soon  sailing 
again  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
the  crew  have  no  wet  jackets  to  think 
about. 

I  am  often  asked  about  cracks  and  how 
to  get  over  them.  If  the  crack  is  pretty 
wide  and  in  a  place  v  here  there  is  no  room 
to  maneuver,  place  two  timbers  spanning 
the  crack  and  spaced  apart  a  distance  of 
about  four  feet  less  than  the  extreme  width 
of  the  runner-plank.  But  where  the  ice  is 
smooth  and  not  rotten  quite  a  wide  dis- 
tance may  be  crossed  under  the  yacht's 
own  momentum  and  without  timbers  being 
placed  in  position,  provided  sufficient  speed 
can  be  attained  just  before  reaching  the 
crack.     Then  the  yacht  should  be  held,  if 
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going  to  windward,  head  to  wind,  or  if 
running  free,  dead  before  just  when  the 
crack  is  reached.  This  is  to  keep  the 
runners  and  runner  plank  in  a  perfectly 
horizontal  position,  so  that  when  the  jump 
is  made  the  runners  will  hit  the  far  side 
fair  and  square,  when  they  will  glide  up  on 
to  the  firm  ice  and  not  catch  or  run  under. 
If  one  should  try  to  jump  a  crack  diago- 
nally the  pressure  on  whichever  happened 
to  be  the  lee  runner  would,  as  soon  as  it 
left  firm  ice,  cause  it  to  dip  down,  and 
there  being  no  support  the  yacht  would 
slew  around  and  capsize,  with  half  of  her 


runner  plank  submerged  and  the  other 
half  pointing  to  heaven,  and  with  perhaps 
her  sails  in  the  water  if  the  crack  were  a 
wide  one.  Anyway,  things  are  generally 
in  a  mess,  and  as  the  sails  must  be  lowered 
and  all  the  work  done  in  icy  cold  water  with 
perhaps  ice  that  keeps  breaking  off  at  the 
edges  of  the  crack,  it  is  no  joke. 

The  clearing  of  a  distance  of  21  feet, 
6  inches  by  an  ice-yacht  is  the  widest  1 
know  of.  This  I  did  in  Jack  Frost.  The 
measurement  was  taken  with  a  steel  tape 
from  the  point  where  the  runners  left  the 
ice  to  where  they  first  landed. 


RACING  INNOVATIONS  FOR  1906-7 

BY   WILF.   P.    POND 


THIS  is  the  Age  of  Change — in  racing  as 
in  other  mundane  affairs. 

The  aim  seems  to  be  focused  on  doing 
things  differently  to  the  manner  which 
usage  and  tradition  have  hitherto  found 
acceptable.  Failures  of  the  previous  efforts 
of  others  are  no  object  lessons  to  the  ambi- 
tious tyro  of  the  present.  Hence  came 
many  tangles  in  the  racing  world  of  1906, 
leaving  unraveled  threads  to  be  gathered 
during  1907,  and  possibly  succeeding 
years.     A  most  unfortunate  state  of  things. 

The  new  racing  plant  at  Belmont  Park 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  manage- 
ment undoubtedly  has  high  aims.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  best  appointed, 
most  commodious,  and  most  completely 
equipped  race  course  in  the  world.  Es- 
pecially as  regards  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  great  Paying  Public.  It 
brings  many  interesting  problems  to  the 
front. 

Chief  among  these  was  the  decision,  last 
autumn,  that  all  the  races  under  seven 
furlongs  should  be  run  over  the  straight 
course  at  that  fall  meeting  and  during 
1907.  This  becomes  the  more  pertinent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  aristocratic 
Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  is  the  only 
metropolitan  racing  organization  which 
can  follow  suit,  and  that  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  C.  I.  J.  C.  will  in- 
dorse the  innovation.  Thus  the  Belmont 
Park  management  elects  to  stand  alone. 
The  Queen's  County,  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Brooklyn,  the  Brighton  Beach  and  the 
Saratoga  associations  cannot  run  straight 
races  to  any  such  distance. 

The  only  apparent  logical  cause  for  the 
innovation  is  the  mistaken  desire  to  estab- 
lish "records,"  pandering  to  the  public 
taste — or  what  the  sensational  newspapers 


boom  as  the  public  taste — for  fast  time. 
The  public  really  cares  very  little  about  it 
these  days — realizing  that  few  really  great 
horses  make  records,  that  Sysonby  never 
ran  a  fast  race  in  his  life,  that  it  is  the 
ordinary  selling  plater  which  makes  the 
record,  and  that  the  class  of  a  good  horse 
enables  him,  every  time,  to  beat  the  inferior 
class  record  maker  in  wonderfully  less  time 
than  his  plater  record.  It  is  a  case  of  old 
John  L.  Sullivan  coming  into  the  prize  ring 
with  that  demoralizing  scowl  which  set 
his  opponent's  knees  to  quaking  before  a 
blow  was  struck. 

The  track  speed  at  Belmont  Park  is 
something  marvelous,  and  until  analyzed 
would  make  the  amateur  imagine  there 
wTere  equine  giants  in  these  days.  For  in- 
stance, Roseben,  under  126  pounds,  went 
seven  furlongs  in  1:22 — as  against  the  ex- 
isting fastest  records  at  Aqueduct,  1:26; 
Brooklyn,  1 128;  Coney  Island,  1 124! ;  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  1:25$.  Even  more  astounding, 
Far  West,  on  a  deep,  muddy  track,  went 
the  mile  in  1:38-!- — as  against  dry  (or  fast) 
track  records  at  Aqueduct  of  1:38;  Brook- 
lyn, 1:39!;  Coney  Island,  1:37*;  and  Brigh- 
ton Beach,  1 138.  Evidently  Belmont  Park 
going  is  faster  in  deep  mud  than  other 
tracks  over  a  dry  surface.  What  a  r^ing 
anomaly!  Also  what  a  boon  to  the  layers 
who  accommodate  the  visiting  punters 
making  their  selections  from  the  perform- 
ances of  horses  on  varying  tracks. 

The  course,  as  a  whole,  was  undoubtedly 
planned  to  benefit  the  thoroughbred  horse 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  To  this 
end  the  races  were  run  the  reverse  way,  i.e., 
from  left  to  right,  instead  of  from  right  to 
left,  as  on  every  other  course  in  this  coun- 
try. On  the  straight  courses  the  Belmont 
Park  horses  run  to  the  north  instead  of  to 
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the  south.  This  was  so  arranged  to  off- 
set the  one-sided  development  due  to 
eternally  racing  round  turns  which  lay 
from  right  to  left.  We  all  are  conversant 
with  the  one-sided  development  of  the 
blacksmith  from  using  the  hammer  in  one 
hand  only.  The  horse  making  the  turn  has 
his  near  side  muscles  (the  side  on  which  the 
rider  mounts)  prop-prop-propping  around 
the  line  of  the  smaller  periphery,  levering 
against  the  dig-dig-digging  of  the  off-side 
muscles,  to  bring  the  fast  moving  weight 
center  round  the  turn  as  close  to  the  rail  as 
possible,  saving  ground  at  every  stride. 
There  was,  on  the  American  tracks,  no 
reverse  of  this  movement,  either  at  work, 
exercise,  or  equine  play. 

Belmont  Park  attempted  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  as  did  Monmouth  Park  a  decade 
ago — that  being  <a  lamentable  failure,  for 
many  obvious  reasons  carefully  eliminated 
at  Belmont  Park.  This  continuous  one- 
sided running  tears  the  necessary  oblique 
shoulder  from  a  horse,  and  renders  it  flat. 
Nature  equalizes  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
continue  bringing  a  steady  stream  of  im- 
ported horses  from  England  which  have 
shoulders  and  which  are  sound,  unstrained. 
The  first  twenty  of  the  Winning  Sires  this 
or  any  year  shows  seventy  per  cent,  of 
direct  imported  blood,  and  the  rest  (with 
one  exception)  imported  in  the  second 
generation.  In  England  and  in  France 
the  courses  vary  every  week  or  so,  right  to 
left,  left  to  right,  and  most  of  the  courses 
are  up  and  down  hill — notably  the  English 
Derby  course.  All  of  which  is  the  secret  of 
even  development.  Belmont  Park  made 
no  attempt  at  undulation.  That  would 
have  depreciated  speed  and  wiped  out  the 
possibility  of  records. 

An  interesting  item  is  that  the  horses 
stabled  at  Belmont  Park  exercised  the 
reverse  way  as  they  were  intended  to  race, 
but  on  no  other  course  around  New  York 
was  such  exercising  permitted.  So  horses 
from  the  five  other  metropolitan  courses 
went  to  Belmont  to  run  widely  different  to 
any  previous  race  in  their  individual  lives. 
The  reason  for  this  curious  lack  of  permis- 
sion to  work  reversewards  at  the  other  tracks 
has  not  been  explained,  save  by  the  bald 
statement  that  "it  was  too  dangerous." 
In  other  words,  that  horses  traveling  in 
opposite  directions  might  meet  and  crash 
with  disastrous  results.  The  suggestion 
that  certain  hours  be  reserved  for  reverse 
exercising  was  met  by  the  plea  that  "the 
boys  are  too  stupid  to  be  trusted,  would 
inevitably  make  mistakes,  and  start  in  the 
opposite  direction."  Yet  at  Belmont  Park 
the  exercising  boys  appeared  to  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  ride  all  in  one 
direction.  The  true  reason  was  what 
might  he  termed  "local  track  patriotism." 
It  is  well  understood  that  a  horse  accus- 
tomed to  the  rail  on  his  near  side  will  in- 
evitably lean  to  it,  look  for  it,  and,  if 
necessary,  swerve  across  the  widest  track 


in  search  of  it.  Hence  the  horses  at  Bel- 
mont Park  came  down  the  straight  courses 
swerving,  and  on  the  main  track  running 
out  at  the  turns,  losing  great  distances  of 
ground,  letting  admittedly  inferior  horses 
which  were  hugging  the  rail  win  easily. 
This  gave  the  important  Fordham  Handi- 
cap, Oct.  19th,  to  Dishabille,  when  Incan- 
tation and  Ben  Ban  carried  everything  else 
fifty  yards  wide  from  the  rail  at  the  turn, 
this  being  only  a  single  case  of  the  many 
occurring. 

This  is  a  more  serious  matter  when  it  is 
admitted  the  forward,  crouching  seat  of  the 
modern  American  jockey  places  the  con- 
trol (or  guidance)  of  a  running  horse  on  a 
par  with  the  control  a  driver  has  over  the 
leader  in  a  tandem,  which  is  practically 
nil.  The  jockey  is  perched  on  the  horse 
with  short  stirrups  to  bring  his  knees  up 
above  the  line  of  the  withers  and  slightly 
in  front.  On  the  meager  hold  thus  ob- 
tained he  balances  (there  is  no  grip)  as  on 
twin  pivots.  His  body  is  forward  over  the 
neck  of  the  horse,  the  neck  and  the  back- 
bone of  the  boy  being  parallel,  the  hands 
outstretched  fourteen  inches  beyond  the 
boy's  head.  Thus  the  ticklish  balance,  the 
short  rein,  all  above  the  long,  flexible  neck 
of  the  thoroughbred  horse,  give  no  pur- 
chase. When  the  neck  turns  to  either  side 
the  boy  must,  perforce,  go  with  it.  He  has 
no  fulcrum  on  which  to  lever  against  it. 
When  a  horse  wishes  to  swerve,  the  boy 
cannot  keep  him  straight. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-nine  straight  races 
of  the  fall  meeting  of  1906,  the  fields  wove 
in  and  out,  describing  W's  down  the 
straight,  bumping,  jostling,  crowding, 
every  inch  of  the  way.  Horses  starting  to 
the  extreme  left  of  the  spectator  finished 
on  the  extreme  right.  The  course  was 
slightly  domed,  and  tired  horses  not  on  the 
actual  crown  of  the  dome  ran  down  the 
slight  slope  seeking  level  ground  as  they 
tired,  increasing  the  percentage  of  swerv- 
ing until  the  chances  of  the  best  horse  were 
reduced  to  the  luck  of  the  best  horse.  If 
away  in  front,  or  second,  he  was  clear  of  his 
field  and  could  swerve,  certain  those  be- 
hind were  also  swerving  and  losing  equal 
ground.  Thus  I  note  that,  of  the  twenty- 
nine  races  over  the  straight  courses,  twenty- 
seven  of  the  winners  were  in  front,  or 
second,  at  the  end  of  the  first  furlong. 
The  exceptions  being  Hardshot,  fifth  at  the 
furlong,  in  front  at  the  half,  and  Voorhees, 
fourth  to  the  half,  second  to  the  last  stride, 
then  winning. 

Thus  it  is  plain  the  straight  courses  did 
not  produce  the  much  vaunted  "truly 
run ' '  race,  for  the  horses  in  front — if  best — ■ 
would  have  won  anywhere,  while  the  con- 
fusion and  twisting  of  those  behind  showed 
conclusively  no  rear  running  horse  in  a 
large  field  could  hope  to  "get  through"  his 
horses.  I  understand  that  this  year  (1907) 
all  the  straight  races  will  be  started  with 
the  horses  close  to  the  outside  rail,  hoping 
they  will  see  the  rail  and  hang  to  its  guid- 
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ance,  which  seems  like  a  polite  holding 
of  the  candle  to  the  devil.  They  will  still 
be  running  north  instead  of  on  the  south 
course  taken  on  all  other  tracks. 

Even  here  the  reverse  tangle  does  not 
end.  There  is  the  curious  calculation  of 
windage  which  every  one  seems  to  have 
overlooked.  In  the  early  spring  and  the 
late  fall  the  prevalent  winds  blow  from 
the  northeast  and  the  south,  seldom  from 
the  west,  which  is  the  only  wind  point 
from  which  shelter  can  be  found  at  Bel- 
mont. Consequently  the  wind  is  nearly  al- 
ways either  in  front  or  at  the  back  of  horses 
on  the  long  straight  course,  making  acute 
differentials  in  time  which  baffle  the  most 
astute  trainer  and  racing  mathematician, 
and  which  are  deadly  to  the  man  trying  to 
"find  a  winner."  Mere  platers  ran  five 
furlongs  in  o:58f,  or  about  two  seconds 
faster  than  they  could  run  elsewhere — ■ 
making  records.  As  to  the  higher  class 
horses,  Adoration  went  six  furlongs  in 
1:1  if,  and  a  few  days  later  W.  H. 
Daniels  ran  the  distance  in  the  same  time 
— "proving  the  course,"  from  a  handi- 
capper's  standpoint.  Both  these  horses 
had  a  clear,  windless  day.  Then  came 
Tourenne,  with  a  strong  wind  behind  her, 
running  over  the  same  six  furlongs  in 
1  :iof,  which  would  have  placed  her  fifteen 
lengths  in  front  of  the  other  two  running  a 
dead  heat;  something  not  at  all  likely  to 
occur.  Tourenne  traveled  over  fifty-six 
feet  to  the  second,  the  others  traveled  fifty- 
five  feet  to  the  second.  Tourenne  will 
never  again  equal  this  record. 

Take  the  sail  area  of  the  horse  and 
jockey.  It  is  an  elongated  diamond, 
tapering  to  the  boy's  head,  broadening 
across  the  horse's  chest,  and  tapering  again 
to  the  horse's  feet.  Take  the  wind  at  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour,  calculate  its  pressure 
on  the  square  feet  of  the  diamond  of  re- 
sistance, and  if  you  are  a  yachtsman — as 
.most  men  are  these  outdoor  days — you 
will  at  once  grasp  the  difference,  plus  the 
natural  air  cushion  made  by  any  solid 
body  moving  at  over  fifty-six  feet  to  the 
second. 

Running  in  front  of  the  wind  and  run- 
ning against  the  wind  have  been  known 
to  make  a  difference  of  four  seconds  in  the 
same  horse's  time  over  a  straight  six-fur- 
long course!  What  is  the  value  of  such 
windage  records?  Yet  they  will  stand,  un- 
explained, in  the  Official  Guide,  as  occurring 
at  Belmont  Park,  and  the  capability  of  the 
horses  unduly  magnified  accordingly.  The 
standing  official  time  of  the  Champion 
Steeplechase  at  three  miles  in  6:57  made 
a  new  record  for  the  distance  across  coun- 
try, but  it  will  never  be  equaled,  for  the 
Champion,  being  made  over  a  course  of 
which  not  a  living  soul  knows  the  exact 
distance,  was  never  properly  measured. 
How  many  know  this  to-day?  How  many 
will  know  it  in  five  years,  when  studying 
past  steeplechasers  of  prominence? 

One  may  speculate  for  months  without 


arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  the  benefit  of  Belmont  Park's  innova- 
tions to  the  thoroughbred  horse,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  the  speculative  gentlemen  of 
the  "ring"  have  been  largely  benefited. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  nothing  was 
further  from  the  aims  and  the  desires  of 
the  management  than  to  favor  the  ring  in 
any  way.  It  was  the  first  association  to 
curb  and  limit  the  operations  of  the  specu- 
lative side  of  the  turf,  and  has  unceasingly 
warred  against  its  dominance — accepting 
the  ring  to-day  solely  as  a  necessary  turf 
evil,  and  great  are  the  thanks  which  should 
be  tendered  Belmont  Park  by  the  metro- 
politan racing  public.  It  was  never 
dreamed  straight  and  reverse  racing  would 
so  play  into  the  hands  of  the  ring.  There, 
however,  lies  the  difference  between  the 
dilletanti  and  the  severely  practical  side  of 
racing.  Any  practical  racing  man  would 
have  vetoed  either  one  or  the  other  without 
hesitation,  knowing  exactly  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  ring  operations. 

The  statement  that  the  leading,  or  im- 
portant stables,  were  interested  in  straight 
racing,  as  being  favorable  to  their  individ- 
ual interests,  is  unworthy  of  mention,  ex- 
cept to  contradict  and  explain.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  straight  races  James  R.  Keene 
won  three,  August  Belmont  two,  John  San- 
ford  two,  and  Woodford  Clay  two,  the 
remaining  twenty  being  won  by  men  from 
all  sections,  some  with  large  stables,  some 
with  exceedingly  small  stables — a  cosmo- 
politan cluster  of  importance.  Mr.  Bel- 
mont was  the  only  man  of  the  four  leaders 
who  stables  at  Belmont  Park. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  percentage  of 
winning  first  favorites  was  very  high  at 
Belmont  Park,  and  this  is  true.  The 
favorite,  however,  no  longer  represents  the 
logically  best  horse,  the  "form,"  or  even 
the  weight  of  public  money.  As  detailed 
in  this  magazine  last  spring,  the  ring  now 
makes  the  favorite  to  deceive,  mislead,  at- 
tract and  baffle  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and 
it  is  seldom  the  logical  winner,  except  when 
at  a  very  short  price.  Form  is  the  only 
thread  to  follow.  If  a  horse  does  a  certain 
thing  under  certain  surroundings,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  him  in  some  measure  to 
duplicate  that  performance.  At  every 
other  race  course  in  this  country  this  dead 
level  of  accurate  performance  is  in  evidence 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Frequently  a 
single  pound  (equal  to  a  head  finish)  being 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  per- 
formances— not  of  one  horse  but  of  the 
first  half  dozen.  The  performances  over 
the  straight  courses  at  Belmont  will  never 
be  duplicated  elsewhere.  Their  value, 
from  a  handicapping  standpoint,  is  beyond 
computation — they  simply  cannot  be  han- 
dled at  all.  With  wind  pressure  such  a 
tremendous  factor  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
performances  will  be  duplicated  even  at 
Belmont  Park  over  the  same  ground. 
They  rest  simply  upon  a  duplication  of  the 
atmospheric  surroundings. 


THE    RANGE    OF   AUTOMOBILE 

TOURING 

BY   ROBERT    BRUCE 


WITHIN  the  past  two  years  the  United 
States  has  become  the  leading  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  country  in  the 
world,  forging  gradually  ahead  of  France, 
both  in  number  of  motor  cars  produced  and 
in  aggregate  value  of  the  finished  product. 
Meanwhile  our  importations  from  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  England  and  Belgium  have 
exhibited  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease; 
and  though  our  export  business  has  now 
become  a  factor,  it  remains  almost  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  greater  com- 
mercial movement  of  automobiles  this  way. 
So  the  total  number  of  power -driven 
vehicles  in  use  here  is  steadily  augmented, 
both  from  home  production  and  by  impor- 
tation. 

The  vast  purchasing  capacity  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  wide  popular 
interest  in  both  the  pleasure  and  utility 
automobile  have  brought  it  quickly  into 
unexampled  vogue.  Touring  cars  have 
always  been  and  are  now  the  larger  product 
in  all  countries.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  good  roads  were  far  ahead  of  the 
automobile,  and  the  earliest  types  were 
tested  by  being  run  from  place  to  place. 
Our  first  models  were  little  more  than  crude 
imitations  of  the  foreign  patterns — touring 
cars  in  embryo  only,  considering  the  differ- 
ent road  conditions  almost  universally  pre- 
vailing here.  Brought  squarely  before  our 
designers  and  mechanics,  the  problems  of 
developing  from  these  beginnings  auto- 
mobiles to  meet  the  special  needs  of  touring 
in  America  have  been  faced  with  abundant 
resources  and  characteristic  practical  cour- 
age. 

The  locomotives  imported  from  England 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  came  to 
grief  on  the  short  curves  of  our  early  rail- 
ways, despite  the  meager  speed.  But  the 
fundamental  difference  between  them  and 
the  engines  that  draw  fast  trains  safely 
through  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania 
and  over  the  Rockies  to-day,  is  in  flexibility 
and  adaptability  of  the  machinery  to  suit 
the  various  surfaces  traveled  over.  Ex- 
actly the  same  evolution  has  taken  place 
in  automobile  manufacture,  except  that  the 
time  has  been  almost  incredibly  short. 
To-day  the  high  grade  American  touring 
car  (and  in  a  lesser  sense  the  imported 
machine  somewhat  altered  for  our  roads) 
is  built  to  go  anywhere  within  reason; 
properly  equipped  and  supplied  with  fuel, 
and  rightly  handled,  one  may  travel  this 
way  on  nearly  as  sure  a  schedule  as  by 
rail  or  boat. 


The  range  of  automobile  touring  has  two 
principal  applications,  (i)  the  general  area 
possible  to  be  covered  with  certainty  and 
comfort  by  this  form  of  travel;  (2)  the 
average  distance  that  may  be  covered  with 
the  same  certainty  and  comfort  in  a  given 
time,  a  day  for  convenience.  The  first  has 
been  multiplied  within  the  past  five  years, 
while  the  second  has  at  least  doubled 
(perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  two). 
Five  years  ago  local  trips  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  largest  cities,  with  now  and  then  an 
intercity  tour,  likely  to  be  watched  closely 
and  featured  in  the  news  columns,  was 
about  the  sum-total  of  it.  Not  until  the 
Endurance  Contest  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America,  from  New  York  to  Boston  and 
return,  in  October,  1902,  did  touring  begin 
to  get  tinder  way  in  the  full  sense  under- 
stood to-day.  During  1903  and  1904  con- 
fidence increased  in  large  measure,  improve- 
ments were  brought  forward  rapidly  and 
the  touring  car  began  to  be  a  highly  efficient 
and  reliable  machine. 

This  progress,  rather  than  any  notable 
betterment  in  roads,  has  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  extending  the  general  era 
of  motor-car  travel.  In  the  summer  of 
1904  the  largest  and  most  impressive  tour 
yet  undertaken  was  planned  and  carried 
through  by  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation. Parties  started  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  etc.,  pick-- 
ing  up  parties  in  other  cities  on  the  way — 
such  as  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Indianapolis,  etc. — all  coming  together  at 
East  St.  Louis,  111.,  for  entry  as  a  body  into 
St.  Louis.  Several  hundred  joined  in  this 
tour,  and  a  special  day  was  set  apart  by  the 
Exposition  authorities  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  national  awakening 
of  the  touring  instinct  from  that  time  for- 
ward. In  the  late  summer  of  1904,  James 
B.  Dill  made  his  famous  pioneer  trip  from 
Quebec,  Canada,  to  Rangeley  Lakes, 
through  the  Maine  wilderness,  thence  to 
the  coast  at  Portland.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  five  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
Glidden  Tour,  a  national  competition  with 
reliability  the  chief  end  in  view,  the  course 
being  from  New  York,  through  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Springfield,  Wor- 
cester, and  Boston,  Mass.,  thence  up  the 
coast  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  From  this  point  it  turned 
inland    and    north  to   Bretton  Woods,   in 
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the  White  Mountains,  returning  from  the 
mountains  to  New  York  by  way  of  the 
Merrimac  River  Valley,  Lowell,  Worces- 
ter, Springlield  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  requirements  for  this  tour  of  above 
a  thousand  miles  were  the  most  arduous  to 
be  met  by  any  contestants  up  to  that  time 
in  this  country,  including  the  necessity  of 
arriving  at  two-score  intermediate  "con- 
trols" on  a  certain  minute — neither  before 
nor  after.  Yet  there  were  so  many  perfect 
scores,  both  for  reliability  and  even  running, 
that  no  definite  award  of  the  trophy  could 
be  made  under  the  strict  rules  of  the  deed 
of  gift,  and  the  matter  was  finally  decided 
by  a  note  of  those  having  perfect  scores, 
resulting  in  the  victory  for  Percy  Pierce,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

In  the  fall  of  1905,  Ezra  Fitch  and  party, 
of  New  York,  including  Augustus  Post, 
former  chairman  of  the  A.  A.  A.  touring 
committee,  made  a  pioneer  motoring- 
camping  trip  from  Portland,  Me.,  through 
Augusta,  Waterville  and  Bangor,  up  the 
Penobscot  River  to  Mattawamkeag,  and 
through  the  wilderness  to  Houlton  and 
Edmundston,  reaching  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  at  Riviere  du  Loup.  This  might  be 
called  a  counterpart  of  Mr.  Dill's  trip  of 
the  previous  year  (from  Quebec  to  Rangeley 
Lakes  and  Portland) ;  together  they  placed 
the  previously  unknown  portions  of  north- 
ern New  England  and  Lower  Quebec  Prov- 
ince on  the  automobile  tourist's  map. 

The  1906  Glidden  Tour  was  laid  out 
over  a  course  than  which  nothing  could 
have  been  more  impossible  five  years  ago. 
Starting  from  Chicago  and  Buffalo  (the 
rules  operative  from  Buffalo),  the  route 
was  across  western  and  central  New  York 
and  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  Amster- 
dam. Thence  north  through  Saratoga  and 
Glens  Falls  into  the  eastern  Adirondacks, 
up  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Rouse  Point,  and  through  Chambly 
to  Montreal.  From  Montreal  still  up  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Three  Rivers  and 
Quebec,  turning  southward  from  that  point 
through  the  wilderness  to  Rangeley  Lakes, 
and  finally  to  the  White  Mountains.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  perfect  scores  on  this 
trip  as  a  year  ago  with  conditions  even 
more  difficult  to  fulfill,  in  still  less  known 
country. 

Within  the  time  covered  by  these  brief 
statements  of  fact,  the  popular  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  fair  day's  journey  for  a 
staunch  touring  car  has  undergone  a 
decided  change.  One  day's  run  in  the 
Glidden  Tour  of  1905  was  from  Pittsfield 
to  New  York,  149  miles;  another  day  in 
the  tour  for  1906  was  from  Rangeley  Lakes 
to  the  White  Mountains,  124  miles — the 
latter  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  difference  in  the 
country  traversed.  These  are  excellent 
one-day  trips  for  a  large  party  with  at  least 
three  or  four  intermediate  "controls";  but 


the  distance  is  often  exceeded  by  individ- 
ual tourists,  without  special  preparation. 

Whereas  the  run  from  New  York  to 
Albany — 160  road  miles — vvas  formerly 
considered  sufficient  for  two  days,  breaking 
about  even  at  Poughkeepsie,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  any  more  to  make  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  Saratoga — 45  miles 
above  Albany — between  morning  and  even- 
ing of  a  summer  or  autumn  day.  And  this 
with  ample  leisure  to  start,  and  for  noonday 
lunch  —  possibly  at  Hudson  —  without 
"crowding"  the  machine  or  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Likewise  the  entire  run 
from  Boston  to  the  White  Mountains,  or 
the  corresponding  return  trip,  is  now  fre- 
quently made  in  a  day — considerably  over 
200  miles.  Or,  to  move  farther  west  for  a 
third  illustration,  Niagara  Falls  has  come 
to  be  within  a  single  day's  run  of  both 
Cleveland  and  Detroit.  Oconomowoc  and 
Lake  Geneva  are  both  splendid  one-day 
trips  from  Chicago;  and,  if  one  will  stand 
the  outrageous  toll  charged  over  the  Ken- 
tucky pikes,  Lexington  is  equally  near  both 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

These  results,  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  means  of  road  travel  and  occasionally 
rivaling  the  train  service,  have  been  gained 
through  the  constant  improvement  in  auto- 
mobiles, not  by  any  general  betterment  of 
the  roads.  The  latter  is  just  receiving  a 
new  impetus,  however,  especially  in  New 
York  State,  where  the  results  of  the  $50,- 
000,000  amendment  and  bond  issue, passed 
by  so  great  a  majority,  have  now  become 
apparent  through  the  letting  of  at  least 
forty  contracts  by  the  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  covering  as  many  stretches  to 
be  at  once  improved.  It  seems  entirely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  prospective  im- 
provements, both  in  motor  cars  and  in 
highways,  will  during  the  next  five  years 
add  from  one-third  to  one-half  to  the  pres- 
ent range  of  automobile  travel  in  both  of 
the  senses  contemplated  by  this  article. 

It  is  now  possible  to  travel  through  al- 
most any  section  of  the  United  States  by 
motor  car,  though  there  are  many  trips 
that  require  so  exceptional  preparation 
that  they  can  hardly  be  called  pleasure 
outings.  Six  complete  transcontinental 
trips  have  already  been  made,  but  not  one 
of  these  has  been  an  independent  tour  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term.  Three  times  has 
the  run  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
been  done  under  sixty  hours,  but  in  each 
instance  there  has  been  some  other  incen- 
tive besides  the  enjoyment  (?)  en  route. 
One  ambitious  New  Yorker  a  while  ago 
drove  to  Boston  considerably  under  seven 
hours,  earning  him  in  addition  to  the 
"record"  a  long-time  suspension  from  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America. 

These  publicity  trips  are  by  no  means 
representative  of  the  touring  idea;  in  fact 
they  do  much  more  harm  than  good,  giving 
a  bad  name  to  all  autoists  and  frequently 
leading  to  different  forms  of   exploitation 
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that  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken. 
From  New  York  to  Chicago  is  a  splendid 
week's  tour,  already  taken  by  hundreds, 
with  lasting  pleasure  to  themselves  and  no 
bad  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
en  route.  From  New  York  to  Boston  is  all 
that  the  average  tourist  will  care  to  cover 
between  early  morning  and  late  evening  of 
the  same  day,  and  the  great  majority  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  make  an  overnight 
stop  en  route.  Long  tours  averaging  above 
one  hundred  miles  per  day  are  still  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

New  York  State  is  almost  entirely  avail- 
able for  automobile  tours,  the  principal 
exception  being  the  western  half,  roughly 
speaking,  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
This  region,  while  it  has  quite  a  number  of 
fair  roads  in  the  interior,  has  no  good  con- 
nections with  the  through  roadways  of  the 
State,  except  via  Glens  Falls,  Plattsburg, 
Malone  and  Fonda,  all  direct  runs  from 
Utica,  Lowville  and  Watertown  being  shut 
off  by  practically  impossible  thoroughfares. 
The  relatively  small  distance  from  Bolton 
to  Ticonderoga  has  only  a  trail,  on  account 
of  which  the  upper  western  side  of  Lake 
George  is  closed  to  the  motorist. 

One  having  reached  Bolton  has  the 
alternative  of  taking  steamer  to  one  of  the 
upper  ports  (usually  Baldwin),  from  whence 
fair  roads  are  available,  or  of  turning 
back  into  the  mountains,  reaching  Cham- 
plain  through  Elizabethtown  or  Keeseville. 
There  is  a  considerable  district  southeast  of 
Buffalo,  and  another  region  between  Bing- 
hamton  and  Port  Jervis,  where  automobile 
trips  are  so  difficult  as  to  be  inadvisable. 
With  these  exceptions  New  York  State 
is  practically  wide  open  to  the  tourist, 
though  of  course  bad  roads  are  encountered 
at  innumerable  places.  Under  the  good 
roads  policy  recently  inaugurated,  and  al- 
ready referred  to  in  this  article,  the  bad 
stretches  will  very  rapidly  diminish  and  the 
Empire  State  will  within  a  few  years  rank 
with  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  in 
respect  to  improved  highways. 

New  England  is  available  to  the  tourist 
in  its  entirety ;  for  this  reason  it  is  now,  and 
promises  for  some  time  to  be,  the  most  popu- 
lar touring  section  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  bad  roads,  of  course,  but  high- 
powered,  well-equipped  cars  now  cover  the 
entire  six  states  with  nearly  the  same  free- 
dom of  direction  enjoyed  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  same  may  almost  be  said  of 
that  portion  of  Quebec  province  between 
the  northern  New  England  border  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  New  Jersey  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  single  sentence — entirely 
available,  but  under  the  handicap  of  an 
unreasonable  and  atrocious  law. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
exhibit  their  best  and  their  worst  to  the 
automobile  tourist,  depending  upon  the 
sections  covered.  The  main  lines  have 
been  opened  up  in  each  of  the  three  states, 
making  possible  Philadelphia-Pittsburg, 
B  altimore— Washington-Cumberland,  Pitts- 


burg-Erie, Harrisburg-Wilkes-Barre,  Wil- 
mington-Dover and  numerous  other  trips. 
But  it  is  necessary  for  the  tourist  in  Penn- 
sylvania, especially,  to  make  his  plans  with 
strict  regard  to  the  "lay  of  the  land,"  as 
well  as  with  some  knowledge  of  existing 
information.  New  projects  will  shortly  be 
under  way  in  these  states  also,  but  they 
have  not  yet  taken  actual  form. 

South  of  the  Potomac  very  little  auto- 
mobile touring  is  advisable  at  this  time  on 
account  of  the  very  bad  average  conditions 
of  the  roads,  especially  in  Virginia.  A  few 
trips  have  been  made  between  Washington 
and  Richmond,  but  no  satisfactory  running 
schedule  has  ever  been  compiled  even  for 
that  distance.  In  the  aggregate  quite  a 
number  of  automobiles  are  found  in  the 
Carolinas,  but  their  use  is  almost  entirely 
local.  More  might  be  said  of  Georgia, 
especially  in  the  district  around  Savannah ; 
but  it  is  not  until  the  Florida  east  coast  is 
reached  that  motor  cars  are  used  in  any 
considerable  extent.  Not  only  do  the 
Ormond-Daytona  beaches  hold  the  world's 
speed  records  (including  the  one  of  two 
miles  in  one  minute) ,  but  the  rapid  progress 
of  road  making  on  both  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  is  making  Florida  a  genuine  winter 
touring  ground  of  the  very  first  importance 
and  ever  growing  popularity. 

Though  the  Middle  West  is  not,  as  a 
whole,  so  popular  a  touring  ground  as  New 
England  and  New  York,  the  number  of 
automobile  trips  is  increasing  very  rapidly 
throughout  the  central  states.  Here  again 
the  improvement  in  motor  cars  has  done 
more  than  road  improvement  to  popularize 
the  new  form  of  travel.  Though  specific 
route  information  is  comparatively  meager 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa,  general  road  maps  are 
easily  secured  and  often  this  is  all  that  is 
needed,  on  account  of  the  more  regular 
"lay  of  the  land"  in  this  group  of  states. 

Being  on  the  line  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  northern  Ohio  is  more  traveled, 
probably,  than  any  other  locality  in  the 
western  territory,  with  southern  Michigan 
and  the  lower  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  close  sec- 
onds. Northern  Ohio  has  been  so  well 
posted  by  the  various  automobile  clubs 
that  it  is  now  traveled  with  comparative 
ease  and  certainty  by  strangers;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  various  other  localities 
where  specific  road  information  is  not  yet 
available  before  starting  out  on  a  trip. 
Tours  in  other  portions  of  the  Middle  West 
still  need  a  considerable  amount  of  advance 
inquiry. 

Aside  from  the  special  transcontinental 
runs,  the  semi-arid  belt  embracing  western 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  Colorado,  has  been  very  little 
traveled.  One  is  never  sure  of  enough 
water  between  Hutchinson,  Kansas  and 
La  Junta,  Colorado,  for  example,  for  the 
cooling  system  of  a  gasoline  motor,  as  a 
pioneer  motorist  from  Kansas  City  recently 
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found  out  to  his  sorrow.  That  portion  of 
Colorado  embracing  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs  is,  however,  a  unique  center  of 
automobile  interest,  with  as  many  cars 
owned  per  thousand  of  population,  per- 
haps, as  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  the 
"auto  *'  has  come  into  quite  extensive  use 
in  the  mining  camps  of  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Nevada  (especially),  in  some  cases  forming 
stage  lines  where  the  railroad  has  not  yet 
gone. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  automobile  has 
al  read}'  come  into  very  large  vise,  both  for 
purposes  of  pleasure  and  utility;  and  the 
motor-driven  bicycle  has  achieved  a  special 
popularity.  Tours  may  now  be  laid  out 
between  almost  any  two  points  from  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Tacoma,  Wash.  To  the 
large  number  of  resident  motorists  is  added 
an  increasing  number  of  winter  visitors  who 
ship  their  cars  on  for  use  when  the  roads  of 
the  north  and  east  are  snowbound.  Road 
improvement  on  the  coast  is  entering  a  new 
era,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nowhere 
else  are  automobile  prospects  brighter. 
The  great  southwest  is  very  naturally  a 
lesser  field. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  average  tourist 
was  content  to  confine  the  use  of  his  car 
almost  entirely  to  the  city  and  near-by 
country,  and  long  tours  were  novelties  of 
the  adventurous  kind.  But  now  a  far  dif- 
ferent programme  is  the  rule — a  programme 
in  which  the  facilities  provided  along  the 
way  mean  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing. 
In  the  vicinity  of  our  larger  cities,  special 
accommodations  for  motoring  parties  are 
being  provided  very  fast,  and  this  is  true 
also  of  some  of  the  more  popular  through 
routes.  But  in  most  rural  districts  auto- 
mobile travel  is  small,  and  adequate 
facilities  are  impossible  to  secure  at  any 
price. 

Aside  from  the  usual  arrangements  for 
food  and  lodging,  there  is  the  renewal  of 
fuel  supplies  and  overnight  storage  of  the 
vehicle  to  reckon  upon.  Occasionally  re- 
pairs and  replacements,  too,  may  have  to 
be  made.  In  special  emergencies — as  in 
case  of  disabling  accident  or  complete  fail- 
ure of  power — the  only  alternative  may  be 
to  get  help  from  the  nearest  source.  Falling 
back  upon  the  unsympathetic  farmer  and 
his  team — the  favorite  subject  for  the  wits 


of  the  lay  press — is  not  unknown,  though 
by  no  means  frequent. 

Two  things  are  always  essential — ample 
power  to  traverse  the  territory  planned  for, 
and  a  disposition  to  take  things  as  they 
come  and  make  the  best  of  them.  Cities 
and  towns  with  first-class  accommodations 
for  men  and  machines  are  not  reached 
every  day,  and  in  some  sections — northern 
New  England  in  particular — the  farm- 
houses as  a  rule  shelter  a  good  many  road 
travelers.  In  the  far  west,  indeed,  the 
motorist  may  be  obliged  to  make  his  own 
camp  at  times  on  the  prairie  or  in  the 
mountains  for  lack  of  even  a  railroad  sec- 
tion-house or  a  hospitable  ranch  to  give 
him  shelter. 

With  the  gradually  widening  area  of 
improved  roads,  the  perfection  of  touring 
cars  and  their  increased  carrying  capacity 
for  gasoline,  greater  distances  can  be 
covered  in  a  day  than  formerly.  This 
means,  oftentimes,  the  ability  to  pass  a 
known  poor  hotel  to  a  known  good  one. 
Facilities  for  storage  and  repair  of  auto- 
mobiles have  been  extended  rapidly  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  but  a  great  deal 
is  yet  to  be  desired  in  this  direction.  Even 
in  localities  with  storage  stations,  thor- 
oughly equipped  repair  shops  are  scarce. 
Good  hotels  and  convenient  garages  are 
noted  on  all  the  guide  books  that  have  been 
brought  out  for  the  use  of  motorists,  and 
the  reports  of  tours  taken  commonly  in- 
clude this  useful  data.  Gasoline  can  be 
purchased  now  nearly  everywhere,  while 
tourists  generally  carry  tools  likely  to  be 
needed  in  making  adjustments  and  ordi- 
nary repairs. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  within 
another  five  years  present  conditions  will 
undergo  decided  changes  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  new  form  of  travel.  Facili- 
ties will  be  better  and  more  widespread ;  in 
many  cases  the  tourist  will  get  a  higher 
order  of  service  at  a  less  price.  Fair,  uni- 
form state  laws,  or  perhaps  even  a  federal 
law,  will  be  brought  about  in  place  of  the 
various  conflicting  regulations  and  dupli- 
cate-tag systems  of  to-day.  With  con- 
stantly improving  roads  and  a  still  greater 
public  confidence  in  the  automobile,  pleas- 
ure travel  will  increase  apace,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  will 
multiply. 
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GOOD    ROADS    MOVEMENT 

THE  recent  demonstrations  all  over  the 
country  in  favor  of  good  roads  have 
been  very  gratifying  to  the  suburban  and 
rural  resident  who  is  public  spirited  enough 
to  see  that  an  improvement  in  our  road 
system  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes. 
It  is  foolish  to  oppose  the  undertaking 
simply  because  the  owners  of  motor  cars 
are  interested  in  it.  The  automobile  has 
come  to  stay.  There  is  no  getting  around 
that  fact,  and  we  must  face  existing  con- 
ditions sensibly  and  fairly.  Already,  in 
most  localities,  matters  are  adjusting  them- 
selves satisfactorily,  and  rural  residents 
who  have  opposed  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile on  country  roads  are  coming  to  see 
that  their  opposition  is  useless  and  that 
the  dangers  they  had  so  much  to  say  about 
are  not  so  great  as  they  had  supposed. 

The  fact  is,  there  must  be  concessions  on 
both  sides  in  this  matter.  The  farmer 
must  admit  that  the  motor  car  is  a  vehicle 
which  has  as  much  right  to  the  road  as  his 
top-buggy,  and  the  owners  of  these  cars 
must  be  sensible  enough  to  see  that  the 
only  way  by  which  they  can  overcome 
general  prejudice  is  by  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  roads  do  not  belong  to  them  alone 
— or,  in  other  words,  by  having  due  respect 
and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  In 
most  localities  there  is  no  longer  outspoken 
and  unreasonable  opposition  to  the  use  of 
automobiles  on  the  public  thoroughfares, 
if  the  chauffeur  limits  his  opeed  to  a  rea- 
sonable figure  and  does  not  ignore  the 
safety  of  others  who  may  be  using  the 
roads  at  the  same  time.  Reckless  opera- 
tors of  motor  cars  are  directly  responsible 
for  all  opposition  that  exists  among  coun- 
try people  to  this  class  of  vehicle. 

While  the  making  of  good  roads  may 
result  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the 
general  agitation  of  the  subject,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  the  greatest  im- 
provement must  come  through  local  organi- 
zations. Here  is  a  matter  of  general  and 
vital  interest  in  which  the  owner  of  a 
country  home  can  do  good  work.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  a  movement 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  public 
thoroughfares  will  speedily  be  inaugurated 
in  every  locality,  and  that  there  will  be 
hearty  co-operation  in  favor  of  the  under- 
taking. The  average  country  road  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  community  through  which 
it  runs,  in  spring  and  fall,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  such  conditions  have  been 
allowed  to  exist  so  long.  Good  roads  pay 
for  themselves  in  a  short  time  by  the  in- 


crease in  the  volume  of  business  done  over 
them.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  owner  of  a  country 
home  ought  to  take  enough  pride  in  the 
matter  to  help  the  good  work  along: 
Every  farm  that  has  a  good  road  running 
past  it  will  sell  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  farm,  equally  as  valuable  in  a  produc- 
tive sense  perhaps,  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  a  rough,  stony,  muddy  road. 
The  annual  saving  to  a  farmer  in  wear  and 
tear  and  repairs  of  vehicles,  after  roads  are 
made  what  they  ought  to  be,  will  more 
than  pay  his  share  of  the  general  road-tax. 

SEASONABLE    SUGGESTIONS 

Manure  can  be  drawn  upon  orchard, 
field  and  garden  now.  Spread  it  as  you 
unload  it,  thus  saving  considerable  labor 
and  the  annoyance  of  going  over  the  ground 
when  it  is  wet  and  soft. 

Get  the  hot -bed  and  cold-frame  material 
out,  and  put  it  in  shape  for  use.  Hot-beds 
for  raising  very  early  vegetables  can  be 
made  this  month. 

The  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  one  would  achieve  anything 
beyond  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  success 
in  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  What  plant-foods  to  use  consti- 
tutes a  problem  each  person  will  have  to 
solve  for  himself.  In  solving  it,  he  must 
take  into  consideration  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  the  soil  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and 
the  crops  he  proposes  to  grow  on  it.  Read 
up  along  these  lines.  Study  the  philosophy 
of  the  soil,  and  the  effect  of  fertilizers  of 
different  kinds.  Consult  men  of  sound 
judgment  and  wide  practical  experience. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  each  man  to  experi- 
ment for  himself  in  all  departments  of 
agriculture,  as  some  writers  seem  to  think. 
If  others  have  experimented,  why  should 
we  not  reap  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
and  save  ourselves  the  time  and  labor  of 
going  over  the  same  ground?  Knowledge 
at  second  hand  is  just  as  good  as  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  provided  it  is  knowledge. 

Go  over  the  plum  and  cherry  trees,  and 
make  a  thorough  search  for  plum -knot. 
Cut  away  and  burn  every  knot  you  find. 
This  is  considered  so  important  that  in 
several  states  there  is  a  law  against  leaving 
plum-knots  on  the  trees. 

Some  of  our  most  progressive,  wide- 
awake states  are  setting  good  examples  for 
other  states  to  follow  in  the  laws  they  are 
making  for  the  control  of  insects  and 
diseases  in  the  orchard  and  garden.  This 
is  good — as  far  as  it  goes.  The  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws  depend  upon  the 
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intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  the  laws  are  supposed  to  be 
made.  When  general  intelligence  prevails 
on  these  subjects,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
public  sentiment  will  be  as  beneficient  as 
Formal  laws.  It  matters  little  how  the 
battle  is  fought  so  long  as  it  is  fought,  and 
won.  Each  community  must  be  a  law 
unto  itself.  All  growers  of  fruit  should 
combine  against  the  common  foe.  Here  is 
work  for  the  opening  days  of  spring. 
Meet — discuss — organize — and  do  some- 
thing ! 

Great  damage  has  been  done,  in  late 
years,  by  bores  in  peach  and  other  orchard 
trees.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  exterminating  the  pest. 
But,  so  far,  no  positive  remedy  has  been 
discovered.  The  following  preparation, 
however,  has  been  found  of  considerable 
benefit,  because  its  application  prevents 
many  eggs  from  hatching:  Slake  fresh 
lime,  and  prepare  it  as  if  for  whitewash. 
To  two-thirds  of  a  pailful  of  this  liquid,  add 
one  pint  of  gas-tar  and  one  pound  of  whale- 
oil  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, one  pound  of  potash  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  soap.  Then  add  clay 
enough  to  make  the  mixture  thick  as  cream. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  apply  with  a  stiff 
brush.  Scrub  the  trees  well  with  it  and 
work  it  into  every  crack  and  crevice.  Re- 
move some  of  the  earth  about  the  base  of 
the  tree,  and  paint  the  trunk  and  roots 
liberally.  This  treatment  will  have  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  borer  from  doing 
the  injury  he  would  if  left  undisturbed. 
It  also  removes  bark-lice  and  scale. 

Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  he  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  model  garden  unless  he 
manures  it  well.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
use  too  much  manure. 

Ashes  and  bonemeal  make  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  small  fruit.  Use  one  part 
bonemeal  to  eight  or  ten  parts  ashes.  Mix 
them  well  before  applying.  Scatter  them 
broadcast  under  the  trees  and  bushes  as 
soon  as  the  snow  is  gone. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  depending 
on  seeds  sent  out  from  the  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Department  for  stocking  your  garden. 
Of  all  American  humbugs  this  is  the  silliest. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  hardest  to  get  rid  of, 
it  would  seem,  as  repeated  efforts  to  dis- 
pense with  it  have  failed.  Any  intelligent 
gardener  will  tell  you  that  seed  from 
government  distribution  is  never  to  be 
depended  on,  in  any  respect.  Sometimes 
it  will  grow.  Sometimes  it  will  not.  If  it 
grows,  it  almost  invariably  gives  3  ou  varie- 
ties in  every  way  inferior  to  those  which 
the  purchasing  public  demands.  It  is 
largely  made  up  of  old  seed  which  costs  but 
little  because  it  is  old.  Years  ago  there 
might  have  been  a  benefit  in  this  free  dis- 
tribution of  really  good  seed,  but  the  time 
no  longer  demands  it.  The  practice  is  kept 
up  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
assisting  the  office-holder  to  bamboozle  the 
farming  community  into  voting  for  him. 


It  hardly  seems  possible,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  that  the  gift  of  a  few  cheap  seeds  which 
cost  the  congressman  nothing  can  influ- 
ence votes,  but  it  must  be  that  it  does,  or 
there  would  not  be  such  a  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  congressmen  to 
defeat  the  bill  to  do  away  with  it.  It  pays 
to  get  the  best  seed  in  the  market.  Patron- 
ize the  men  who  make  a  business  of  grow- 
ing it. 

If  any  trees  have  died  out  in  the  orchard 
order  some  to  take  their  places.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  more  or  less  trees 
die  each  year,  some  from  disease,  some  from 
old  age,  some  from  injury,  and  some  be- 
cause they  were  too  tender  to  stand  our 
climate.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
keep  our  orchards  full  of  bearing  trees  is  by 
planting  new  ones  each  season. 

INCUBATORS 

Many  country-home  readers  will  be  in- 
vesting in  incubators  this  year.  I  am  often 
asked  what  kind  I  would  advise.  To 
which  I  reply — the  best!  I  cannot  tell 
what  the  name  of  the  best  incubator  is,  for 
there  are  so  many  really  good  ones  on  the 
market  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
decide  this  point  without  having  used  them 
all.  But  what  I  mean  by  "the  best"  is — 
the  machine  that  you  feel  sure  covers  all 
important  points,  after  you  have  given  it  a 
thorough  inspection.  Look  into  its  merits 
just  as  you  would  examine  the  merits  of  the 
horse  you  talk  of  buying.  Bear  in  mind 
that  a.  poor  horse  often  looks  as  well  as  a 
sound  one,  also  that  you  can  buy  a  poor 
horse  for  less  money  than  you  are  asked  for 
the  really  good  one.  Some  incubators  look 
well,  and  are  offered  at  a  low  price,  but 
these  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  warrant 
your  purchase  of  them.  Go  about  among 
your  friends  who  have  incubators  and  find 
out  their  opinions  about  the  various 
machines  on  the  market.  Do  not  invest 
until  you  are  quite  sure  you  have  found  a 
good  make,  and  then  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  asked  for  it.  The  extra  money  that 
a  reliable  machine  will  cost  you  will  be 
money  well  invested. 

THE    WINDOW    GARDEN 

Make  cuttings  from  your  old  plants  for 
summer  use  in  the  garden.  Break  off  the 
small  branches  and  stick  them  down  in  the 
pot  alongside  the  old  plants,  and  not  one  in 
ten  will  fail  to  grow.  The  old  plants  will 
be  all  the  better  for  this  pruning  and  the 
young  plants  will  be  clear  gain. 

Pelargoniums  should  be  budding  now. 
Fertilize  weekly.  Look  out  for  aphis.  If 
any  are  found  apply  the  Ivory  soap  infu- 
sion heretofore  spoken  of,  at  once  and  thor- 
oughly, and  keep  up  the  use  of  it  until 
there  is  not  an  aphis  to  be  seen. 

Bring  up  fuchsias,  chrysanthemums  and 
hydrangeas.  As  soon  as  the  chrysanthe- 
mums send  up  sprouts,  make  young  plants 
of  them  by  separation.  Put  into  small  pots 
of  rich  soil.     Cut  back  fuchsias  at  least  a 
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third.  Repot  in  fresh  soil.  Hydrangeas 
should  not  be  pruned  until  after  flowering. 
Fertilize  freely  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  buds. 

Shake  tuberous  begonias  and  gloxinias 
out  of  the  old  soil  in  which  they  were  left 
from  last  year,  and  spread  the  roots  out  on 
a  damp  cloth  in  a  warm  place  to  sprout. 
As  soon  as  growth  begins,  pot  in  light, 
spongy  soil.  Six-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough  for  them. 

Bring  out  the  cannas,  caladiums,  gladi- 
oluses and  dahlias  and  look  them  over  to 
make  sure  of  their  condition.  Throw  away 
all  roots  that  show  the  least  indication  of 
disease. 

Dahlias  can  be  potted  in  boxes  of  rich 
earth,  to  furnish  plants  for  early  flowering. 
Do  not  break  the  clump  of  roots  apart  now, 
but  after  they  have  sprouted,  when  you 
plant  them  out  in  the  garden  beds. 

BRILLIANT    WINTER    EFFECTS    FROM    SHRUBS 

In  looking  over  the  grounds  of  many 
country  homes  this  season  I  have  been 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  we  waste  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  we 
ought  to  make  good  use  of.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  looking  upon  winter  as  a  cheerless 
season,  and  do  not  expect  to  get  any  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  garden  and  home  grounds, 
in  the  way  of  color,  except  from  the  ever- 
greens. Here  is  where  we  make  a  serious 
mistake.  We  ought  to  plant  with  a  view 
to  bright  effects  the  year  round.  It  is  not 
only  possible  but  an  easy  matter  to  have 
them  if  we  will  give  the  case  a  little  study. 
We  have  plenty  of  material  to  work  with. 
There  are  shrubs  and  vines  which  carry  the 
brilliance  of  flowers  through  the  entire 
winter  in  their  fruit. 

The  berberry  is  one  of  these.  It  is  a 
graceful  shrub  at  all  times,  but  especially 
so  after  its  leaves  fall  and  its  long  pendant 
clusters  of  bright  crimson  berries  shine 
forth  in  all  their  splendor.  Then  we  see 
that  this  plant  does  not  need  flowers  to 
make  it  a  thing  of  beauty.  If  we  give  it  a 
background  of  evergreen  against  which  to 
display  its  charms,  the  color  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast.  When  seen 
against  a  bank  of  snow,  its  berries  gleam 
with  almost  the  brilliance  of  the  salvia  in 
the  prime  of  its  summer  splendor. 

Red-barked  dogwood  is  another  shrub 
that  ought  to  be  extensively  planted  for 
winter  color-effects.  Here  the  effect  is  not 
obtained  by  fruit,  but  by  the  branches, 
which  are  of  a  shining  red.  Look  at  them 
in  their  interlaced  profusion  against  a 
bank  of  snow,  and  they  suggest  an  etching 
in  the  sharp  clearness  with  which  their 
tracery  stands  out  upon  the  white  back- 
ground. 

Our  native  celastrus  is  as  showy  as  any 
flowering  plant,  with  its  profusion  of  orange 
and  scarlet  clusters  of  fruit,  scattered  all 
along  its  slender  branches.  Being  a 
climber  of  rampant  habit  it  can  be  trained 


up  trees  of  considerable  size,  where  it  will 
show  most  effectively  against  the  sunny 
background  of  a  winter  sky.  Seen  under 
such  conditions,  the  clusters  of  richly- 
colored  fruit  will  gleam  as  if  burnished,  and 
you  will  wonder  why  the  great  possibilities 
of  this  plant  have  been  overlooked. 

The  mountain  ash  is  unequaled  for 
strong  and  dignified  effect.  Its  great 
bunches  of  brilliant  red  berries  make  the 
tree  a  blaze  of  color  for  months. 

Some  of  the  recently  introduced  roses  of 
Japanese  origin  are  more  attractive  when 
laden  with  their  shining  crimson  seed- 
vessels,  than  when  in  bloom.  These  are 
most  effective  when  planted  in  masses,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  hedge. 

The  snow-berry  should  be  used  along 
with  some  other  plant  of  similar  habit,  but 
of  contrasting  color,  to  secure  the  best 
results  from  it.  Planted  among  the 
rugosa  roses,  its  white  fruit  shows  to  ex- 
cellent advantage.  It  is  also  effective 
against  an  evergreen  background.  But 
against  a  bank  of  snow  its  beauty  is  lost. 

Our  native  scarlet  alder  is  simply 
magnificent  after  it  becomes  well  estab- 
lished in  the  garden.  Its  long  spikes  of 
intensely  brilliant  berries  gleam  like  fire  in 
the  sun.  Seeing  it,  you  will  not  miss  the 
flowers  of  summer. 

There  are  other  fruit-bearing  plants 
which  can  be  pressed  into  service  in  the 
attempt  to  make  the  home  grounds  attrac- 
tive in  winter.  Look  them  up,  with  a  view 
to  planting  some  of  them  when  spring 
comes.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
evergreens,  with  their  low.  and  somewhat 
depressing  tones  of  color  should  have  the 
monopoly  along  these  lines.  They  are  of 
great  value  and  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look them,  but  they  should  be  used  as  part 
of  the  color-scheme  in  winter — not  all  of  it. 
What  we  want  is  brighter  and  more  cheer- 
ful color,  with  the  evergreens  to  heighten 
by  contrast  the  general  effect. 

This  month  and  next  is  the  proper  time 
to  set  out  these  shrubs.  Order  them  at 
once.  If  they  come  before  you  have  the 
ground  ready  for  them,  put  them  in  the 
cellar  until  you  are  prepared  to  plant  them, 
being  careful  to  keep  their  roots  covered 
with  damp  moss  or  old  carpeting — some- 
thing that  will  retain  moisture. 

TRIMMING    AND    PRUNING 

This  is  a  good  time  to  go  over  the  home 
grounds  and  trim  the  shrubs  and  trees.  If 
you  wait  until  later  in  the  season  to  do  this, 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  overlook  the 
matter  in  the  rush  of  work.  But  don't  go 
at  the  matter  rashly.  Inspect  every  shrub 
and  tree  from  all  sides,  and  satisfy  yourself 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  its  shape  and 
symmetry.  It  may  be  that  you  will  con- 
clude on  inspection  that  nothing  is  needed. 
Then  let  well  enough  alone.  If  you  are  not 
sure  that  improvement  will  result,  don't 
prune! 
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